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The time is born for Enoch to speak, and Elias to work again. 


The manifestation of the ‘mystery of Christ”—of Deity, Nature and all 
things, (and universal refinement of philosophy and theology,) was the Elias 
mission of Behmen, Freher, and Law, and God’s last dispensation to mankind. 
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NOTICE.—The Editor ofthis Work has had a few copies of it corrected 
with the pen throughout; though this having been done with: prone carelessness, a further regulation 
may, in some instances, be found needful. These Copies have been respectively deposited in the 
British Museum Library, the Bodleian and other Libraries, Oxford, the University and other Libraries, — 

a Cambridge, Trinity College Library, Dublin, the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, the Wesleyan Theo~ 
Z logical, and other Libraries and Literary Institutes of Great Brita, the Astor Library, New York, 
aU a Tug etc.,—to serve as references and exemplars for a similar correction of other circulated copies, wherein ~ 
_ that may not have been effected, but which is advisable to be done. To these insertions, the Editor 
a : would make a further or finai addition, by the following — 

‘ Annorarion.—When the Reader has duly mastered the studies of this work, which are sum- 
marily comprised in the pamphlet entitled, “ A Guide to the Knowledge for a Biography of William 
- Law,” bound up with it, —if he, in his meditations upon the revealed mystery and nature of things, 
elucidated in the work, (whilst experiencing a perfect satistaction of mind as to the essential doctrines 
and practice of religion,) should yet feel unable to apprehend the scheme or process of creation and 
redemption—with ifs several beginnings and ends, its stupendous revolutions of events, and final 
consummation, as a completed circle, returned ayain into its first starting point—even the first open- 
ing of the heavenly eternity ; and the moral scope or object of the Divine Providence in such process, 
namely to render impossible any further lapse or falling-away thenceforth for ever—by turning the a 
verted wills of all immortal intelligences into a fized adherence to, and union with the one only good, 
' perfect, divine will; and the entire procedure—embracing therein the consideration of the subsequent 
’ reserves of the eternal heavenly glory, to be truly worthy of INvINITE GooDNESs to have devised and. 
accomplished, if, it is observed, such a further apprehension or birth of understanding be desired 
by the student of this book, then, presuming him to be acquainted with the arcana ot ‘Animal Magne- , 
tism,’ and the circumstances of ‘ Gichtel’s deliverance of the sout of his friend,’ he is recommended fur 
that end to peruse the theological discourses of vols. iv. and v. of the “Fool of Quality,’ 1770, toge- 
ther with pp. 244-5 of ‘La Voie de la Science Divine,” 12 mo. Paris, 1805, considering therewith pp. 
211-17 and other relative passages of the present work, and finally, (in order to greater power and cer- 
tainty of judgment,) the contents of the treatises VII. VITL., described pp. 687-8 of the same. By 
this means the reader, if duly qualified, may attain to a perfect freedom and delight of understanding 
on the above topics; with moreover, an insight into the mysteries of the millenval age, —as of the 
subsequent final jubilee, or harvest home, and hallelujah chorus of the all-assembled children of God, at 
the opening reign of the eternal heavenly glory. For the powers of the free will of understanding 
haying attained to sense, and the experience of themselves, must return to, and rest in their origi- 
nal mother, and God again be ALL IN ALL. (John xvii. 5, 20-24, Luke xv. 2-7, 17-32, Rev. xxii. 13.] 


There appearing now nothing more of needful information to be added to the contents of this work, — 
as a key or clue to the entire science of true theology, it will be henceforth put into free circulation, 
ad honorem et gloriam, veram scientiam et adorationem Dei.—If however, further elucidations be deemed 
suitable, insertion of them will, for the present, be requested in “* Notes and Queries,” 


vg toe Dated, April, 1861. : : é ; 
osttiy Lb. US. — Iunidhidorr_err Arek. Wether gti Ue. 
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PREFACE. 


~ “ True metaphysics are the philosophy, and sound mystics the spirit of religion; and that mys- 
tical contemplation, which I have frankly endeavoured to reduce to a science, is as superior to any 
other science, as the soul to the body, and more or less legible on every attentive breast.” 


= 

., THe understanding of the Editor upon the subjects of recondite and practi- 
~ cal knowledge introduced into this work, having been greatly enlarged and 
nperfectionated during the several years he has been occupied over it, espe- 
~ cially as he approached to its conclusion, when it was, that he first obtained 
~a true and philosophic insight into the arcanum of “ Animal” or “‘ Vital Mag- 
| netism,” so denominated, with the magical wonders that lie couched in it, 
~ both as a science and an art; and without which apprehension, it must be 
affirmed, that neither the original revelations of Scripture as to their literal 
») truth, nor the purely magic phenomena of Nature in any age, can be ade- 
\ quately understood, or rationally explained :—such being the case, the reader 
will please to observe, that those only of its statements are to be regarded 
or) as the Editor’s final determinations, which shall be found to be unmodified 
“= by subsequent remarks, either in the work itself, or in the “‘ Introduction to 
. Theosophy,” which immediately succeeded to it, or by the contents of the 
=“ Corrigenda and Addenda” prefixed to it, and immediately following the pre- 
~ sent introduction* or Preface. The knowledge or comprehension of the en- 
~ tire treatise, as of its references, will therefore be needful, before any repre- 
“sentation of its original contents may be honorably offered to the public 

=~ notice. 
“For, as truth, and the promulgation of a sound judgment in reference to 
-the leading subjects of its contents,—of such a judgment as, it may be sup- 
posed, would have distinguished a Law, a Freher, a Gichtel, a Bramwell, a 
empis, a Lopez, a Paul, or such like divinely illuminated souls, in the like 
> circumstances, or even our Lord himself,—as this practical and important 
“© end has been the aim of the Editor throughout the work—to establish as it 
” were, once for all, a catholic standard of knowledge and judgment in respect 
to the truths of regeneration, or philosophy of the gospel, in its purest form 
of faith and practice, elementary and recondite, for all future ages of the 


eeiA. 





* The ultimate object of this work, as hereafter named, and as its Title page imports, may be 

said, by way of metaphor, to be, the erection of a Temple or Monument of Wisdom, which shall 

~ be truly a realization of the beau-ideal of a rightly developed human mind, according to the high- 
© est classic refinements of learning, wit and literary art, [the completest discoveries of natural sci- 

4. ence,] the sublimest principles of moral philosophy, and the purest lights, and holiest attainments 

_ 4 of gospel regeneration, or christianity. Whilst its immediate design, is to find, or to assist in 
<> creating, the artist or artificer, who shall possess the architectural genius and mechanical talent re- 
*  quisite for the erection of such an edifice, aided however by the supervision, counsels and experi- 

ence, as might be demanded, of the Editor es the present work: 
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had been originally derived from those fountains of holy erudition and 
sublime religious experience, the devotional schoolmen, and their faithful 
successors, the eminent contemplatives and mystical divines. In those writ- 
ings however, being of a popular character, or for edification merely, the duty 
of self-renunciation, and resignment to God, and to the will of our neighbour, 
was treated hortatively only, or as may betermed dogmatically. But in Mr. 
Law’s writings of the “ Spirit of Prayer,” the “ Way to Divine Knowledge” and 
the “ Spirit of Love,” with his “ Collection of Letters”—the series of works 
elucidating the philosophy opened in the “ Appeal,” (which treatise might 
not improperly be designated the principia of pure metaphysical science,) the 
grounds and reasons of the doctrine, as of all the essential points of Christian 
truth and practice, were found to be fundamentally exhibited, and the whole 
subject handled with such a comprehensiveness of grasp, and completeness. 
of demonstration, in the strictest sense of the term, as left not another word 
to be said upon it, whether of the reasons or extent of the duty, the impera- 
tiveness of its fulfilment, and the means by which alone it could be performed. 

By these treatises then, conjointly with the former mentioned, the Editor 

became initiated into the true classic doctrines of spiritual or mystical divi- 
nity, free from all extraneous non-essential matter,—that is, concerning the 
new and the old man in us, their respective natures, tempers, and spirit, and 
mutual relations; and then as to the full practical extent of the self-disci- 
pline enjoined by the gospel, (though lying loose and scattered over its pages,) 
for the crucifixion and death of the latter, and the simultaneous resurrection 
and life of the former in its stead. For in these two points, are undoubtedly 
summed up all the practices and duties of the gospel, or which form the con- 
ditions, covenants and trusts of the new testament, made by Christ prior to his 
death ; by the faithful performance or fulfilling of which, each individual be- 
liever was to enjoy the true benefits of his redemption : according to his uni- 
versal proclamation, Unless aman deny himself, take up his cross daily, and fol- 
low me, he cannot be my disciple ; that is, cannot partake of my salvation, can- 
not attain to the regeneration in this world, nor to my state of blessedness 
in the world to come. Or again, He that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life; in other words, He that dieth to himself 
and to all the spirit and temper of this world and of Satan, and, with his entire 
heart and spirit converted to God alone, desires, hungers, lives and prays 
only, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, according to my own one practice, 
shall (after my resurrection from the dead, ascension and glorification,) find 
arising in himself, a new holy nature or spirit, having free communion with 
God, and which shal] be to him a source of every good and blessedness. — 

Such wasthe practical evangelical science found to be taught and demon- 
strated in the series of works last-mentioned; and that not from the simple 
declaration of Scripture, but from an opening of the ground of nature itself ; 
so that nature was, as it were called forth, and made to testify to the truth 
of the essential doctrines of the gospel religion, above mentioned. 

By these writings, also, the Editor became inducted into the philosophy 
of Nature, as to its physical or spiritual ground, and electro-chemical opera- 
tion or combination in itself; which particular however, is more immedi- _ 
ately spoken to, in the last two books, the “ Way to Divine Knowledge” and — 
the ‘ Spirit of Love.” These, whilst forming a concluding sequence to the 
“ Appeal,” were professedly composed by Mr. Law, as an Introduction to the 
Writings of Behmen, and to the right use and manner of reading them: wherein — 
he shows, how that Behmen’s writings, though an immediate revelation from — 
God, were not intended for the use of individuals acquainted with the real 
design of the gospel, and sincerely intent upon the fulfilment of its dictates,— 
that is, in working out their salvation,in seeking the regeneration, or per 

fect renewal of their moral natures in the image of God; for such as these, 
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he observed, required no further instruction, being already duly enlightened, 
and practically intent upon the one only end and aim of all religion and di- 
vine revelation: but that the persons to whom they were immediately appli- 


-eable, were such as, both theoretically and practically, were uncognisant of 


the scope and design of the christian religion. Which description embraced, 
it may be said, not only aliens to the commonweath of Israel of whatsoever 
name throughout the world, but entire Christendom itself; for the pure de- 
votees in religion, though existing in every sect, were comparatively so few, 
as to be undistinguishable amid the general mass of mere nominal christians. 
The peculiar adaptation of such arevelation to the uuiversal wants and neces- 
sities of the world, he shows to consist in this, that it offers a fundamental 
elucidation of the nature, power and original of the human Will, and of its cen- 
tral relations to the soul and spirit, and all subsequent parts or developments 
of man’s threefold creaturely life ;—involving therefore, a demonstration of 
the divine Nature, in which all created immortal existences “live and move 
and subsist,” as well as of the Supernatural life of the Deity, wherein man 
has his uncreated original, as an idea or generated image of the divine Unity. 
And that, as the Deity by the working of his supernatural Will, generates his 
own glorious heavenly nature, or perfection of life, as a birth and spirit of. 
love ; soman, by his will, (the ‘engrafted word,’) being of the self-same original 
eternity, and in its degree possessed of the same magical powers, is to work 
and generate his glorious heavenly nature or perfection of life, by a similar 
magical process or new birth, becoming also a spirit of love. This Mr. Law 


- priefly sets forth in the two treatises last mentioned,* but refers the reader for 


the full elucidation of the subject (in every possible variety of light) to the 
writings of Behmen. Who was thus raised up and illuminated by God, to 


- offer (first to the christian world fallen away from the simplicity and purity 


of the gospel faith and practice,) a logical demonstration, from self-evident 
principles, of original truth; and a fundamental resolution of all the grand 
central questions of theology and philosophy, that were demanded of the 
spirit of nature, by the exigencies of the time, in order to the perfect estab- 
lishment of those two components of science, on a proper working basis of 
purification, and efficiency of development, for the future amelioration and 
regeneration of the world.—Thus it was, that the Editor became, both intel- 
lectually and practically, introduced into what Mr. Law terms, God’s last 
dispensation to the world, namely, the opening of the ground and mystery of 
all things : to which (says he,) every folly-and vanity ef life must, sooner or 
laterygive up itself. Cv tlsed op! 

n entering into an examination of Bebmen’s writings, it was found that 
in order to obtain a good understanding of their scope and unity, and the re- 
lations and harmony of the philosophyt contained in them, they were not to 
be studied in the order in which they are published in the uniform editions 





* By way of thoroughly mastering the works of Mr. Law, especially those relating to religious 
philosophy, commencing with the “A nswer to lhe Plain Account of the Sacrament,” embracing 
those contained inthe ‘‘ Introduction to Theosophy,” and ending with the “ Spirit of Love:” which 
will suffice for an introduction to the philosophy of Bebmen, supposing the student to be versed 
in the metaphysical and mystical knowledge prevailing in the earlier part of Law’s generation, 
and also in the simple evangelic theology of the Methodists,—the student would do well to write 


out a correct analysis or abstract of their contents, whereby he would perceive as at a glance, the _ 


heads, logical order and entire drift of the argumentation, and how far they appear to sustain their 
professed aim and .conclusions. 

+ This philosophywhich necessarilycontains the only true refutation and overthrowof all errors, 
heresies and infidelities whatsoever, in religious faith and practice, and affords the only logical 
means of the induction of the intellectual ‘* heathen” or unbelieving mind into the gospel faith, 
(both which objects, it is the mission and obligation of the Church of Christ to accomplish,—) though 
revealed as herein decyphered, to these last ages, and with such internal evidences, as to incon 
trovertably prove it to have proceeded from that self-same Spirit which first opened and announced 
the gospel : this counsel of God, so admirably suited to the peculiar wants and distresses of the 
fallen dark and ignorant state of Christendom, and the world at Jarge,—this new revelation of the 
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of them: for the author’s perceptions at the’ commencement of his illumina- 
tion, or when he first attempted to describe the same in writing, were alto- 
gether fixed upon the single object then before his vision, namely the birth 
or essentiality of nature, in its sevenfold working unity in itself, or as to its 
seven fountain spirits, properties or qualifications; which he describes sim- 
ply as his spiritual eye beheld them, without any reflexions or suppositions 
of any deeper original of their manifest working unity. Which remark how- 
ever, applies only to his first treatise of the “‘ Aurora,” written some seven 
years before any of his other and following books; wherein his descriptions 
of the seven spirits, by reason of his at the time non-apprehension of the 
origin of the fourth property of the fire, differ from, and are relatively inferior 
to, those contained in the subsequent treatises, where that point had become 
recognised in his understanding. In his after writings then, commencing 
with the “ Threefold Life,” (bis spiritual vision* having become familiar 
with the objects continually presented before it, and been enabled to make 
inferences and reflexions thereupon,) he had evidently come to apprehend 
the existence of a deeper or higher ground, than the septenary fluxional unit 
of nature, which he had previously, in the infancy of his illumination and 
conceptions, taken to be the first or deepest root of things, and that this lat- 
ter was itself but a birth and manifestion of that former higher, invisible, 
and otherwise incomprehensible abyss. Whence it is, his descriptions of the 
seven properties, became settled in the form in which they appear in the 
“Three Principles” and his subsequent writings.——His knowledge in God 
indeed, became deeper and deeper, during the penning of his revealments, (as 
he expressly intimates at the commencement of the “ Answers” to the “ Forty 
Questions ;”) nor did he, as some have imagined, apprehended at once all 
that he saw, with what was logically involved therein. His descriptions 
therefore, must be received according to such an intimation, by the well- 
disposed reader of his works; who will find his ground of understanding 
therein always consonant and uniform, though the literal expressions relat- 
ing to the same point, may appear not always to agree together, or even to 
contradict each other.—And yet how excusable would be even greater im- 





word and wisdom of God, offering a solution of every query that the human mind can form to itself, 
concerning its own original, present state and future destiny,—though having existed in print, 
and been published abroad for upwards of two centuries, the writer found upon his inquiries, to be 
unknown to the church as a body, and where it had been made known to the chief priests and 
rulers thereof, had been rejected by them. And this, for simply such reasons as‘a prosperous, easy, 
self-satisfied farmer, destitute of any of the acquisitions of polite learning, science and art, beyond 
the mere rudiments of simple arithmetic, reading and writing, and having no knowledge nor feel- 
ing the want of any further erudition,—might be supposed to address to his son, to dissuade him. 
from seeking a learned and enlightened education. Namely, ‘to have nothing to do with any such 
‘ pretended jine-spun, mystical, highflying, useless, wnscriptural knowledge,—an attempting to be 
‘ wise above what was written, in the plain, simple word of God; or that had ever been heard of, by 
“his well-to-do respectable ancestors. Who were as good and as great men as he ever would be; 
‘ and who kept simply to the one only essential business of life, namely the good cultivation of their 
‘ farms, and the plentiful production of grain, food and clothing for their subsistence, wealth and 
* comfort’,—Similar were the reasons adduced to the Editor, for keeping the students of our theo- 
logical institutes, shut up in the simple elements and dogmas of popular Bible christianity ; and 
neither desiring nor seeking to know philosophically, the nature of that Deity of wisdom, power 
and goodness, that had created, redeemed and sustained them in itself; and which had been 
pleased to reveal itself apprehensively to their understandings, by the instrumentality of the pub- 
lished writings here aluded to. However, as Mr. Law says, what God designed by such a revelation, 
must, sooner or later, come to pass: and to attempt to prevent it bearing down, as it must, all before 
it, will be as futile as to attempt to retard the coming of the last day. 

* It may behere remarked, that Behmen was a perfect clairvoyant in the supremest sense of the 
term ; not only, according to Dr. Gregory’s definition, ‘‘ possessed of double consciousness,” and 
not confined, as our modern alleged ‘ seers’ and ‘ lucides,’ to the inferior astral, or phantasaic na- 
ture, (who thereby show the position and relations of their spiritual state, in regard to the centre 
and total universe of life and truth, forno eye can see beyond that world or principle in which it 
lives :—)but he was able to penetrate through all worlds and spheres of being, even to the centre of 
the divine majesty itself; for being a highly regenerated gospel christian, therefore the divine eye 
found inhim a proper medium of understanding.—To enjoy our original and redeemed preroga- 
tives of perfect clairvoyance and magical power, it is essential that we by regeneration, attain fo our 
original state and place in creation; and then all is natural to us. 7 
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perfections in his writings, when it is considered, that he,no sooner wrote a 
work, at the earnest instance and intreaties of his friends, than it was im- 
mediately taken away from him to be copied, and he set upon some fresh 
labor by them; so that there appears to have been no preconcerted connect- 
edness with his various treatises, but they were all independent pieces, ne- 
ver printed in his life time, but left scattered abroad in MS. in the world. 
It is rather then the more wonderful, that there should be found such a ma- 
nifest serial unity in his writings, and, considering his unlettered genius,such 
an admirable, easy, regular descent therein, into the very deepest mysteries 
of the divine nature; and that such difficult super-rational matters are de- 
scribed by him with so few exteriorly, or superticially objectionable and con- 
tradictory terms. 

This abyssal, hyperspiritual, hyperphysical, supernatural ground, here 
alluded to, or, more properly speaking to us, unground—containing the potency 
of all visible light, and of all natural senses; yea of all powers, colors and 
virtues,—the Editor might designate in modern photographie phraseology, 
the negative of nature; or, with the mathematicians, the ab infinitwmaninus of 
the unit; or the root and virgin matrix, or central radius of the first fluxional 
spheric point, for the point is only symbolised by a visible dot, its real en- 
tity being mental or magical ; and indeed, by numberless other negative yet 
pregnant well meaning terms,—all of them of true necessity and import in 
the formulas and elucidations of theosophie science, just as are the minus 
symbols of quantity or number, in algebraic or mathematical demonstra- 
tions. For this abyss, though nothing to us, and to that ground of nature 
whereby it becomes an object of a created understanding, is not nothing in 
and to itself, for it contains al, and all things have proceeded forth out of 
it,—not of necessity, but as the play or sport of its free lubet, good-pleasure 
or delight; either as immediate births of its own scientz in eternity, or by sub- 
sequent combinations of the same, having a beginning in time, and therefore 
an end.—This abyssal ground in short, Behmen had discovered to be a mere 
’ natureless, affectionless, creatureless WILL, of goodness, light and truth, with 
"all the virtues, colors and powers thereof, eternally posited in a central unity, 
and thence in a circumferential, or distinguishable sonant development, or 
word of wisdom—this in what may be termed the infinite abyss or capacity of 
its own womb, being a magia or desirous nothing: whilst the septenary two- 
fold unity of nature, he had found to be, the material or spiritual posit of this 
same universal magia, desirous nothing, or capacity of the will, fulfilled with its 
aforesaid posited dubet, centre, heart, or allness, of the virtue, power and glory 
of light, goodness and truth. A Will which, by its own inherent instinct, flows 
forth, without predetermination to this or that, for without itself there is no- 
thing; but generating or positing as it instinctively flows forth, and only mag- 
~ netically electing in the creaturely manifestations, or formabilities of its work- 
ing word, in nature. Whence, by the way, Behmen clears up the great doc- 
trine of Election, or Predestination ; and hence also his expressions, All is 
magical ; magic is the mother of all things ; the eternity is magical,—seeing 
that all things are the products of Will, working in imagination and desire, 
and only subsist in such a form of life. To return then, ; 

The student, or seeker of divine knowledge, who bas advanced so far in the 
process of its attainment, as to have passed through the experience of the 
‘simple evangelical doctrine, (described Hom. vi. 17—19, and embraced in the 
division of study classed under the head of “ Interscript Continued,” hereafter 
inserted,) into the next higher practical stage, of spiritual or mystical divi- 
nity ; and is there exercising himself in the discipline of dying to self, or, 
in other words, is diligently climbing the steep and slippery hill of perfection, 
(in the manner described and recommended Phil. iii. 11—14, and Ephes. iv. 
13, ete. ;) and who is therefore being duly conditioned for the further or high- 
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est branch of the spiritual education, namely theosophy, or a clairvoyant con 
templation of the whole field of creation, from the centre of the divine wis-. 
dom or image of God, (when reopened in the soul, by the appointed divine 
magnetist for that end, as the blossom of its regenerated life: which alone is 
worthy of the name of divine knowledge,—to behold the divine seperator, 
the working word, the verbum fiat, or creating power in all things !)——such 
a student, it is remarked, should not, on his entering upon Behmen’s theo- 
‘sophical writings, confine himself altogether to the earlier treatises ; but en- 
deavour in the first place, to obtain a conception of the entire scope cf his 
philosophy,—commencing with that abyssal nothing before spoken of, out of 
which nature and all things. arise, and then of the modal action* of such 
birth or geniture ; whereby the relations and distinctions of Deity and Na- 
ture, as well as the constitution or electro-chemic qualification of the latter, 
would be duly understood. For this purpose, he might now (after the perusal 
of Behmen’s “ H/pistles,”) take up the fifth treatise of the author, the ‘ Book 
A of the Incarnation” before mentioned—the Second Part, and after perusal 
thereof proceed to the next following treatise of the “‘ Six Points,” and after 
that the “ Answers” to the thirteen “ Theosophic Questions,” with the “ Three 
Tables” and “Clavis.” And having thus apprehended, as in a map or scheme, 
the author’s field of vision in his theosophic contemplations, and the causal 
source of nature’s ground,+ he might then return to the treatise of the “ Three 
Principles or Worlds of Nature,” or of the “ Threefold Life of Man,’ as recom- 
mended by Mr. Law in the ‘‘ Way to Divine Knowledge,” in order to obtain 
‘a particular and clear intellectual conception of the seven fountain spirits, 
desirous forms, or properties, composing the unit of the eternal original uni- 
versal, or divine Nature, (with its two perfectly balanced, contrary principles, 
of black darkness and lustrous light, having in their centre or midst, as a 
point of union and of severance, and as the life of each, the fire, or fourth 
property, being the eye, or opening of the omnipotent, supernatural, abyssal 
One, or Deity :) and from and according to which seven, every power, qua- 
lity, motion, { essence and life, mental and physical, every mystery of grace 
and every mystery of nature, has its birth or descent and working,§ mediately 
or immediately. ‘ 


To return now to the current of the discourse touching the origin of the 
present work. From what has been related, it may be seen how the Editor 
pursued his studies of spiritual or mental nature, fs reason of his acquain- 
tance with Mr. Law; how all the steps of his process were experimental ap- 
prehensions, and not mere notional opinions; and how the termination of his 
noviciate placed him on the highest ground of contemplative knowledge, by 
introducing him into a true acquaintance with the principles of Behmen’s 
writings: where now he felt he had arrived at the original source of all sound 
information on metaphysical science. For “ nota question can be put, nor 





* For instance, it is said, that in the generation of the ground of nature, two opposi 
of equal strength begin together. But the reason of this i. never stated. Now ee rane ae 
it is because this supernatural, universal, nothing-and-all-powerful WILL, in forming itself into a 
point of desire, of physical manifestation, necessarily draws or attracts itself, unbalances itself, 
pulls itself, just in proportion as it would compress. Hence it is, the enclosing and attracting or 
drawing, are opposite energies, and of equal force. 

t To fully assist the Student in.this essential particular, as well as to render more facile of ap- 
prehension, the entire scope and nature of the ‘‘ mystery of Christ” —of “ God and the Father, and 
Christ ’—of Deity, nature and man, the Editor has drawn out three sequential charts or series of 
symbols, which he purposes to insert in the present work, or if not convenient so to do, then in the 
Second Volume of the “‘ Introduction to Theosophy,” when published. ' ‘ 

{A reference to Grove’s “ Correlative Forces” and the treatises mentioned at the end of that 
work, may assist the Student to understand the essential characteristics of the Seven Powers as 
donne snslanced, eeeeyered, ae saprieones, or congealed in the material forms of fallen nature ; 
or as latent and at liberty in the expanse of our solar vortex ituti -of the four: 
elem eae Ye cindy rat Ey of ete nature. Hern Rod conaliuting thehedem aes 

ee Law’s ‘‘ Spirit of Love,” First Part, quoted p. 72, seq. ; 
Philosophers,” the article on Behmen’s pace ae pe laa td ae 
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wivice or direction asked, with regard to the human nature, but what is there- 
in spoken to in the plainest manner.”—But perhaps the sectional order of 
_ the ‘ List of Books’ inserted at the end of this work but in a more complete, 


- advanced and perfected form in the Appendix to the “ Introduction to Theo- 


-sophy,” (or as proposed, yet more comprehensively still, at the end of the 
present preface,) will best generally alenidiite the he in which the Editor 2% /°4% 
has been led in regard to such studies, (as well as subsequently, in respect Hrwma+ 
to ‘experimental transcendentalism ;’—) his theological knowledge atthe com- greg ur 
mencement of his pursuit, being as before intimated, altogether of the po- _,. 
pular practical character, and the extent of it comprised within the series or eee 
system of writings classed under the head of “ Interscript” and “ Interscript Moa Geere 
continued,” inserted p. 502 of the “ Introduction to Theosophy” or as pro- (aren 
posed, at the end of the present Preface, eyrecally ir Me" Guile ¥e"ftawk, ie 
- Ofcourse, travelling as he was, in these researches, or studies, over a vast 
pathless country, without any guide but such general hints as he had found 
interspersed through the writings of Mr. Law, and without any other light 
than the common sense and awakened divine instinct of his own mind; and 
being moreover deeply engaged in secular affairs,—he was necessarily many 
years before he attained to such an elevation, as to enjoy a large, and rela- 
tively correct view of the vast province of central and universal truth, which 
now in every direction, presented itself before his delighted vision. 
‘Having then arrived at such eminence, and being enabled to perceive, and 
to describe comprehensively to others, the direct and safe, though intricate 
path leading to the same desirable point of vision; and also having made 
continual descents therefrom into the surrounding districts to explore the 
same, and ascertain by actual verification, that it was really the country he 
-was in search of, and replete with all the treasures of wisdom and philo- 
‘sophy, even all that the human mind could possibly conceive of as desirable 
-to possess, (and which the enlightened and reflecting of all ages, had ever 
been secretly longing to discover,)—he became further desirous to make the 
world acquainted with the same. And feeling, moreover, a grateful admira- 
tion of the genius, wisdom and piety of Mr. Law, through whose writings mi- 
nisterially, he had attained to such a satisfaction of understanding respect- 
ing the deep mysteries of religion and nature, (which indeed, are all latent 
in the human mind, as a self-evident knowledge, and only require awaken- 
ing into sensibility or vegetation, by the appliances of right horticultural art 
or instruction,) he began to search through libraries for information con- 
cerning Mr. Law personally, beyond what was reported in Tighe's brief Me- 
morial of him; also if any letters or writings of his in existence which were 
not publicly known. It had also often been a thought of his mind, where 
‘and how Mr. Law had obtained so full and clear an apprehension, as he ma- 
nifestly possessed, of the deep sense of the writings of Behmen, and that, (as 
evident from a comparison of the dates of his publications and the style of 
their contents, as of other notices of his writings and opinions existing 
abroad in print,) in so short a time,—whether any individuals or authors 
before him, had systematically elucidated Behmen, of whose labours he had 
had the benefit. By such researches, and the clues which were thereby ob- 
tained for further inquiry, (probably analogous to those which Mr. Law him- 
self had made, through the families and friends of Campbell, Hutcheson, or 
‘Lee, and others, on the occasion of his first meeting* with Behmen, and ob- 
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* See Notes p. 26, 368, seg. To understand why Law received with such open arms and delight, 
the heavenly boon contained in Behmen’s writings, it will be necessary to go back to consider the 
state of his understanding in metaphysics previously; and how his spirit must have hungered after 
_a true and adequate philosophy of God and Nature,—his knowledge in such respect, having been 
derived from the best metaphysics in vogue up fo his age, of the ancients, the schoolmen, the mys- 
tics, and philosophers such as Des Cartes and Malebranche, for which latter author he had a great 
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taining an insight into the divine truth of his declarations,) and subsequently 
by an application to the family of Law, now residing at King’s Oliffe, (being 
the direct descendants of Mr. Law’s eldest and most respected brother,) he, 
the Editor, was enabled to gather together the information and papers pre- 
sented and described in this Work,—embracing the MSS. of the learned and 
devout Francis Lee, (which, singularly enough, were afterwards discovered 
to be referred to, in the preface of Lee’s posthumous “ Dissertations,” 2 Vols. 
8vo. 1752, as being ‘in Mr. Law’s possession,’) as well as those of Mr. Law. 
Among which latter papers, were one or two of his own bound transcripts 
of parts of writings which were afterwards ascertained to be by one D. A. 
Freher ; the remainder, (it subsequently appeared,) on the decease of a Mr. 
George Ward to whom they were entrusted on Mr. Law's decease, by Miss 
Gibbon and Mrs. Hutcheson, having been scattered in the world; but which, 
for the most part, by a course of singular providences, have since found 
their way into the Editor's possession. peter 
Still pursuing his researches through clues obtained as above mentioned, 
the Editor was enabled to trace out the existence of Freher’s MSS., and what 
is more, to obtain possession of a great proportion of the same, both origi- 
nals and copies by various hands, as referred to pp. 141, 2, of this Treatise. 
Also, by a prominent Advertisement in a public Journal, (10 June, 1846,) 
he obtained a further accession to those inestimable documents, whereby 
his collection of Freher’s writings andsymbolic drawings, became complete.— 
He designates these writings inestimable, as, apart from their offering an il- 
lustration of a classic, well-poised mind and judgment in regard to the ac- 
complishments of universal learning, together with the spirit of the chris- 
tian religion, in its most enlightened form of truth and understanding,—as 
containing a clear, rational elucidation of the principles of divinity and phi- 
losophy of the deep, mysterious writings of Behmen. And of which, indeed, it 
would require, besides an extraordinary natural genius, and the highest aca- 
demic ability, (such as were possessed by Freher,) with many other concur- 
rent and favorable circumstances, of grace as well as nature,—the con amore 
study and labour of the best part of a life abstracted from the world, to pro- 
duce the equivalent,in such respect. Nor is it at all a fulsome adulation, or 
enthusiastic, ungrounded representation of the talent and spirit of FrruEr, 
to compare him to a Socrates and Plato, or Pythagoras combined, appear- 
ing under the full light of christianity: who yet but stands in the relation, 
of having been the first to establish out of provided materials, a solid foun- 





esteem,—See “' Dr. Byrom’s Remains” (Chetham Society,) Part ii. p. 337. What he found in these 
authors he received, but they could not satisfy his mind, being of a limited partial character, orrather 
their own conceptions or modifications of individual truths. When he met with Behmen there- 
fore, he found at once the source of universal truth, and of the luminousness which he had so much 
admired in Malebranche, and others, (as poetised by Lee, p. 253, seg.;)—he found indeed therein all 
that his large, grasping, capacious mind after wisdom, could possibly desire, and therefore from that 
time, all other writers were needless to him, nay below his own understanding. Well then might 
he experience, as he reports himself to have done, on the occasion above referred to, such surprise, 
and reverence, on h's first meeting with that author. ; : rt 
Behmen’s writings, being the unpremeditated, simple, unsophisticate effusions of his pen, called 
forth by the entreaties of friends, are not characterized by that high sentiment of sanctity or holy 
breathingness, which distinguishes some of the treatises of the refined cultivators of the spiritual life 
of the mystic schools, either of the Romish or the John Arndt Lutheran churches; but they rather 
present a piety and devotion of a utilitarian character, still afterthe pure gospel form, which is 
to be individually cultivated to the highest holiness and perfection. As witness the(1.) Regeneration 
tract, (2.) Repentance tract, (3.) Resignation tract of his ‘“‘Way to Christ,”—suited indeed toevery day 
life of the common world of businéss. This, it would appear, through the working or develop- 
ment thereof, by the Zinzendorfians, and the English Methodists, (who were already grounded in 
Law’s elementary practical doctrine, ) was the form of the christian religion, that was to be rendered 
popular in the world; and to be the grand instrument of the gospel being carried to, and preached 


- n all the nations of the earth, as proclaimed in the gospel to be done, ‘for a witness unto all 


nations,” prior to the second coming of the Lord. So that the popular religion of the present time, 


as the popular science (see pp. 40 1-23, 8, 72, 46, acy.) is traceable back to the source, or fundamental 
reyealments of Behmen! ‘ 
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dation for future progress in spiritual and divine science; and which it was 
part of Mr. Law's calling, to complete and perfectionate. Indeed the pub- 
i 
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cations of Germany in professed elucidation of the philosophy of Boumr, 


- down to those of Franz Baader and Dr. Hamburger, though the results of 


much serious study, and manifesting great ingenuity and ability in their au- 
thors, (the work of Hamburger* being, it is said, the result of the study and 
labour of all the spare time of his previous life,) are not to be named in com- 
parison with Freher’s writings, for true philosophic nobility and indepen- 
dence of character,—for pure scholastic demonstration, and elucidation of 
the exact sense of Bohme’s theosophic revelations,—and, which is most im- 
portant, for a just apprehension of their special providential nature, and ca- 
pacity for a radical renovation of the gospel spirit in christendom, and the 
conversion of the alien enlightened nations to the evangelical faith of chris- 
tianity. And what science as well as religion has derived from their funda- 
mental revealments of the ground and philosophy of nature, either imme- 
diately or remotely, will doubtless be fully evidenced in its due time and 
place, having been incidentally referred to in a preceding note of this preface. 
It may suffice for the present, to point at the state of mechanical science as 
well as religious zeal amongst us, and their activities in the enlightenment 
and progressing universal amelioration of mankind, as illustrations of what 
has been already effected through their instrumentality—Thus as above 
related, have FREHER’s writings been preserved + to posterity, (by the provi- 
dence of God directing the Editor’s minds and efforts, in continuation of the 
same inspiration and grace afforded to the worthy Z. Fisher and T. Mills, for 
the like purpose, described p. 141 seg.,) and by means of the present treatise, 
as also by notices which the Editor has caused to be inserted in periodicals 
of the day, (Notes and Queries, 17 May, 28 June, 1856, 10 Sep. 1853, etc.) have 
they become known to the public of this country and of the Western world. 


The next question for consideration by the Editor, was the mode in which 
to bring the whole subject before the world. This he thought, would be best 
accomplished by a professed Brocrapuy or Law—synthetically as it were, 
exhibiting the gradual formation of his mind from his earliest youth, up to 
the perfect development of his understanding :—which would necessarily in- 
volve a full elucidation of his studies, in their due order, especially those of 


Se ee 
* This work in German, entitled ‘‘ The Doctrine of the German Philosopher, Jakob Bohme,” 


8vo. Munich, 1844, however analytically or critically exact, inits digest aud summary of the con- 
tents of Bohme’s writings, and however rightly judicative in his strictures upon the writers whom 
the author cites, as having, through stupid ignorance or wilful perverseness, opposed and maligned 
Bohme’s writings, is, it must be acknowledged by the enlightened English student of them, but a 
yery chilling, rationalistic performance; conveying no suitable idea of the lively, simple evan- 
gelical spirit, and hearty, warm sentiment, which characterise the original writings throughout. 
Nor indJeed—as manifest from the author’s observations in the prefatory discourse, touching the 
spirit and life of the holy Gichtel, and others of the same illuminated, Christ-like mind and charac- 
ter—does he appear to have possessed any right apprehensions of the divine life in its high re- 
generate action in the soul and outward conversation of the faithful disciple, or follower of Jesus : 
according to the experiences thereof possessed, in such abundance by the true church of Christ in 
this country, as well as abroad. Yet it was one manifest design of Bohme’s writings to promote, 
not only a revival of pure,. spiritual, gospel christianity in the world, but also to enable the subjects 
of it to cultivate the life of grace to its highest degrees of theosophic light and magical power, as 
was done by this holy man of God, Gichtel. Strange is it, that this author, judicious as he shows 
himself to be in many particulars, should not have hesitated to judge such divine spirits as Gichtel 
and others, by his own rationalistic apprehensions of the Holy Spirit’s operations in the souls of 

ith! 1 ’ : .. 
ie Avid Mhauah Bating been sold at, a public auction, scattered abroad in the world during a'pe- 
riod of seventy years, and fallen into the hands of individuals who had little or no esteem for them, 
and thence subject to innumerable dangers of damage or destruction! And yet their preservation 
and re-union in the hands of the Editor of this work, is not more wonderful evidence of the divine 
providence over them, than that manifested over BOhme’s own original writings, when in greater 
danger of perishing, as related in the published Memorial of his life. But indeed, what the Lord 
has inspired, and has a noble design to fulfil therewith, is assuredly as safe from danger and de- 
struction, as was the young child who was taken away by night into Egypt, from the artful ma- 


chinations of Herod against his life. 
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theology and philosophy, and the reasons why he elected to pursue such and 


‘such a path therein, so out of the common order of the academic rule; and 
‘would also embrace a kind of history of the science or mind of the period 


during, and antecedent to which, he lived. Moreover, he, the Editor, after 


“much consideration and comparison, (always regarding the subject under the 


light of the gospel, whose one end and design should ever be kept promi- 
nent in such undertakings,) deeming Mr.’ Law to be, as to mind and under- 
standing, a classic model of a christian philosopher, he considered the bio- 
graphy of such an individual, if adequately composed, whilst offering edifi- 
cation to all classes of readers, (from the simple tyro in knowledge to the 
learned academic sage, from the ordinary laic to the most faithful, devoted, 
illuminated disciple and minister of Jesus Christ,) might be turned into a 
general direction and example for the education of youth,—in a manner at 
once to realise the beau-ideal of the exalted philosopher of antiquity, with 
the pure evangelical christian and divine theosopher of the present age, (as 
more immediately reflected upon in the “ Advertisement” appended to the 
end of the “ Introduction to Theosophy.”) 2 

Being himself unversed in the refined arts of rhetoric, and conscious of 
his utter inability to do justice to such a character and such a work,— one 
that should constitute a kind of standard model for future ages to contem- 
plate, in regard to the true nature and right proportions of secular and chris- 
tian knowledge to be sought for by education— however he might be able to 
act in the character of a consulting architect or surveyor in the erection of 
the edifice,—he, the Editor, now made inquiries amongst his acquaintance | 
of the church and the world, as to where he might find the suitable form of 
mind and literary ability for the desired undertaking; but without avail.__— 


It then occurred to him, in such conjuncture, to address an Advertisement 


to the public for the required artistic talent,—comprising therein a deserip- 
tion of the chief general features or characteristics of Mr. Law’s literary and 
devotional genius; for he considered that only such was the suitable charac- 
ter of talent* to accomplish such a work. Hence the ADVERTISEMENT With 
which the present ‘Treatise commences, and of which it is but the exponent. 
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* For surely none but a divine sage and accomplished master of learning and rhetoric, endowed 
moreover with great powers of wit, and who had had great experience of observation in the world, 
could rightly pourtray, and weave together the sentiments, principles, character and exemplary 
life of an exalted christian philosopher, into a masterpiece of biographical literature ; of one indeed, 
of whom itis related by a somewhat unwilling or prejudiced witness, that ‘he lived all he taught 
and practised all he enjoyed.”—The egregious folly of an individual, having no knowledge or idea 
of the mystical workings of the regeneration, attempting to draw upa representation for the public, 
of the spirit of the saints of God, has seldom been more glaringly exhibited in this country, thanin 
the recent publication, entitled ‘‘ Hours with the My tics,” 2 vols. 12mo., 1856; wherein the au- 
thor, with the flippancy and conceptions of a modern penuy newspaper novelist, reviews the lives 
and doctrines of the illuminated children of God of past ages,—similarly indeed, to the manner in 
which a few years ago, the infidel Michelet, in his popular work of “‘ Priests, Women and Families,” 
treated the spirit of the holy Francis De Sales, De Chantal, Guion, &c¢.——Notice may also here be 
taken of another illustration of the malcomprehension of the more sober of our literary class, touch- 
ing religious or spiritual topics, which appeared in the ‘‘ Critic” Journal of March 15, 1856, in the 
review of the ‘‘ Introduction to Theosophy” therein inserted; where the writer thus speaks, after 
confounding theosophy and mysticism together. ‘‘(1.) It is an error in supposing that theosophy 
or mysticism may be popularised :” which is as much as to say, It is an error in supposing that 
the pure spiritual religion of the gospel is practicable, or attainable by all to whom christianity ad- 
dresses itself. For mystical religion means nothing else but death unto our fallen, sinful, natural 


‘spirit, and a life unto righteousness, wisdom and God. 2. The reviewer writes, that spiritual re- 


ligion or mysticism ‘‘ goes from without to that which is within, never from that which is within to 
that which is without :” whereas the scripture alluding to the life of the regeneration, says, that 
the root of the tree must be first made good, and then the fruit will be good: also that out of the 
abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh. 3, The author further writes thus, “in the swarm- 
ing phantasies of his own being, the mystic has the only domain for which he has ever panted”’!! 

whereas the true enlightened spiritualist or mystic, turns away from and abominates all the ‘‘ swarm- ” 
ing phantasies and imaginations of his own natural spirit” or mind, and seeks and longs after only 
that which the Spirit of Truth, dwelling in his new born soul, will please to open and reveal within 
him. Such is a sample of the understanding of even the more sober of our literary critics, towhom 
the world looks up for the instructions of sound judgment.—But in fact mysticism is aterm nowhere 
existing in the pure oracles of religion, esoteric or exoteric. It is the appellative given by worldly 
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This attempt also proved unsuccessful, after some correspondence in con- 
nection with its chief subject, wherein it was intimated to the Editor, that the 
_ pure classic style of argumentative writing required by the advertiser—rigid 
in its reasoning, and drawing out its conclusions in regular sequence,—how- 
_ ever invested or concealed by ingenuity and good sense, in the simple and 
graceful habiliments of accomplished rhetoric, (as for instance exhibited in 
Mr. Law’s own writings between the years 1717 and 1733,) was not palat- 
able to the present age of superficial utilitarian knowledge and mechanical 
philosophy ; much less would it be found among individuals professedly ed- 
ucated for religion. And that if any where existing, it would probably be 
amongst the lawyers, whose system of mental training was more favorable 
to strict logical thought; but that they by reason of their sophistical mind- 
edness, and consequent inaptitude for the holy contemplations, purity, and 
simplicity of high christianity, were unfitted for so elevated a religious and 
philosophical undertaking. 

It now occurred to the Editor, notwithstanding the utter incompetency 
he felt in himself for literary handicraftship, and the necessary absorption of 
his time and attention by secular engagements, to attempt to draw up a 
kind of specification of the complex talent, that he deemed needful for the 
execution of the work in question ; accompanying it with a sketch of the con- 
tents of the writings of the authors, that should form the more immediate 
subjects of the memorial, (which draft, when printed, he considered, might 
form an octavo pamphlet of some eighty or hundred pages ;) whereby the 
readers thereof might be able to judge of their ability in its several par- 
ticulars for the desired work. And to avoid any delay, or further procrasti- 
nation over it, whether arising from self distrust or other causes, he also re- 
solved to at once forward to the printer, the matter as noted down from the 
conceptions he had formed of it in his mind, intending to make what cor- 
rections therein might be deemed needful, in the proof sheets; and feeling 
himself competent to supply (however imperfect as to literary art, yet clearly 
and distinctly,) the remainder of the matter as it might be required. This 
resolution was accordingly put into practice, and hence by degrees arose the 
present work ;—which, instead of being comprised, as expected in some four 
or five sheets, and completed in as many months, has been spread over more 
than the same number of years, and run out to its present dimensions: be- 
ing in this respect found unavoidable, in order to a full exposition of the 
subjects deemed proper to be comprised in the work. So that it, in effect, 
partakes more of the character of a cyclopzdia of evangelical truth and di- 
vine philosophy, as established by the experience and wisdom of past ages of 
christianity, than of a brief general statement of the qualifications of mind, 
spirit and literary art, needful in the individual whom it seeks to find, to com- 
pose a just and adequate biography of Mr. Law. 


The Editor may, in conclusion, be excused alluding to the heavy mental 
oppression and labour, necessarily sustained in the compilation of this work, 
chiefiy single handed, no less than to the great expense incurred over it; 
in collecting together all the materials of it, including the purchase of books 
(and heavy incidental expences) from various parts of the nation, as before re- 
ferred to,—in preparing and arranging the matter for the printer, with the 
editorial and original notices,—in revising the press, and contending with 
all the difficulties and exasperations incidental to the due completion of the 
book,—in its being got up simultaneously with the carrying on of his com- 
mercial affairs, and consequently much time and attention having been with- 








minds to their ideas of the christian’s life of faith. But theosophy expresses the divine science apper- 
taining to the new spiritual life of Christ in the soul, and is analogous to that system of knowledge 
in which the education of the natural man is to be conducted, 
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drawn from the latter to their serious prejudice, to be devoted to the work,— 

- in the inconveniences also thereby occasioned to the domestic claims and re- 
quisitions of his family and friends,—and then in the consciousness of his 
own literary incapacity, yet having before the eye of his mind the sober, ju- 
dicious, enlightened manner in which the. work, though but a preliminary 
discourse, should be executed, to meet the sentiments and elevate the view of 
the learned reader and experienced christian ;—along with all which, is to 
be taken into account, the private and expressed regrets of his friends, eccle- 
siastical and secular, that he should be the subject of such infatuation or 
monomania, as to devote his time, labour, and money, to sacrifice his busi- 
ness and personal health (which suffered considerably in common with his 
other exterior interests over the work,) to what appeared to them so unre- 
munerative a design, and so out of the ordinary way of evangelical effort and 
religious zeal in the present age, notwithstanding that in every other particu- 
lar of his life, (they admitted) it was his rule and practice, to aim at the high- 
est perfection, of excellence and utility : all these he would observe, in 
conclusion, constituted oppressions and disheartenings indeed; and nothing 
would have supported him in the steady prosecution of his design amid such 
a combination of dejecting circumstances, but the consciousness and firm 
conviction that the work in which he was employed, was the work of God, 
of truth, of wisdom, of the gospel, of the amelioration of the world, moral, 
spiritual, universal, to be evidenced in its due time. Under these impres- 
sions then he pursued his labours, and has now arrived at their conclusion 
so far as concerns the present work; which, notwithstanding its great im- 
perfections, is adequate to the purpose for which it was put together,—as a 
guide to the right apprehension of the mind and character of William Law, 
for future artists to work with, in the manner contemplated by it: and which 
shall remain as a faithful testimony of the editor’s sincere desire and humble 
endeavours to benefit the world in the most ennobling manner, yea to the 
latest posterity. Might he mention some of the reflections which animated 
him to proceed in his labours, they were such as these :— 

1. You see your object clearly in view, and know your way to attain it: 
drive at it. If you persevere, something valuable will be effected, though it 
may not be gratifying to your judgment and taste as to the manner of its 
performance. 

2. If you wait till you can do a thing perfectly, or even according to what 
you may deem the lowest degree of propriety of execution, you will never 
do it at all. Do all you can in the circumstances: and be not discouraged, 
though you cannot compose the work according to the order, style, rules, or 
classic models of rhetoric in which it should be presented, or as Mr. Law 
himself would have done it. Only be assured the work is the work of God, 
and then you may leave the results to him. 

3. You feel and know your object to be grand and worthy, yea worthy of 
the noblest philanthropy; and if your views respecting its merits, are in- 
deed just,* then you may be the instrument of such good to the world, as at 








* The Editor has observed elsewhere, that Law, (embracing however in the idea, the know- 
ledge and mind of Freher, )may be said to be the Newlon of metaphysics, at least potentially if not 
actually. Touching this point, and the subject of the text above, the Editor avails himself of the 
present opportunity to insert the following extracts; the applicability of which, will doubtless be 


the Critic J ournal of July 2nd, 1855. The reader, who is conversant with the contents of this 

will bear in mind what Mr. Law has atfirmed touching the origin of the Newtonian patie tes a 
Philosophy, (see also Lives of Aichemyst. Philos. Pp. 292—97,) as well as of Sir Isaac’s chemic ex- 
perimenting, in his“Animadversions on Trap,”given Introduction to Theos.,vol. i. p. 347, in his “Spirit 
of Love,” p. 72, seq., ““ Way to Divine Knowledge,” p. 86, seq., and Letters quoted p. 45, 46, seq. The 
judicious author of the review, it will be perceived, in the last quoted extract, expresses a hope yet 
to see raised up amongst us, a ‘ Newton in mental science.’ If such a philosopher is to arise, it can 
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present is inconceivable. The result of your pioneer labours, may be such an 
opening of the philosophy of truth, spiritual and natural, as that there shall 
_ come to be but one religion throughout the world, (indeed it must come to this 
sooner or later, whether from your labours or others,) one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Saviour of all, known and acknowledged by all nations. ‘hus 
may you become an honoured instrument of removing the barriers that at 
present shut out the eastern Intellectual nations, Jews and Mahomedans, 
from the fold of christianity ; or, in other words, of inducting those peoples 
into the gospel faith ; and so of hastening the fulfilment of the promise, given 
and repeated in the Old and the New Testament, viz., that unto Christ 
shall be given, (after his conquest,) “‘ the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possession”. And that “ the gospel shall 
be preached to all nations, as a sign, before the end come”.—In short, if your 
understanding and views be correct, and properly carried into operation, 
there may come to be but one philosophy in the world; and you will have 
the honor—not of inventing or discovering it, but of appreciating it, of ren- 
dering it practicable and making it known ;—in other words, of laying down 
the first sound, beaten, macadum, public highway directly leading to the 
temple of Truth ; the key of which you may be said to have also searched for 
and found, and furnished to the world. 

4. To you also, in such case, will belong the honor of indicating the 
sublime evangelical application of the modern discovery of “Animal” or “Vital 
Magnetism,” so called, as more immediately referred to, at the end of the 
present work, and in the “ Introduction to Theosophy.” &c. &c.—Such were 
some of the reflections which presented themselves to the mind of the Editor 
in the prosecution of his labors, in the present Treatise. 


_ Asregards the type employed in.the work, one of the reasous of its small- 
ness, was, as observed, the original intent to comprise all that the Editor 
had to say, in some eighty or hundred pages, and there being large extracts to 
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only be by the same means that a Newton arose in physical science, that is by a knowledge of Beh- 
men’s principles, and an application of them to the established discoveries of practical science; 
as referred to in the note of p. 368, 9, also of pp. 3, 405, 420—23. Now, in Freher and Law only, 
are Behmen’s principles of nature, demonstrated, in all needful copiousness. What is wanted then, 
is the theosophic geometrician, to set forth the principles in the due logical form, and then their 
elucidation, in the discoveries furnished by the diversified experiments of practical magical science, 
spiritism, §c.—The extracts in question are these following :— 

« His chemical studies (writes the reviewer) he (Sir lsaac) commenced about this time, and 
we are told, that his mind was impressed with some belief in the doctrines of alchemy, and he 
certainly pursued his experiments to a late period of his life, with the hope of effecting some va- 
luable transmutations.”—But why did not Sir David Brewster allude to what is now patent before 
the public, of Sir Isaac’s obligation to Behmen for the principles of his developments: as also for 
the source of his here related chymic experimenting ? Again the reviewer writes :— 

«The violence with which some of his discoveries were assailed and criticised appears ex- 
traordinary, but such has been the ordinary fate of new systems and original theories in philo- 
sophy.” (Again he writes,) 

«“ The more original and the more valuable was the discovery which he brought to light, the 
more vehement were the denunciations hurled against it, and which served more than anything to 
mark its importance.” (And again,) 

« Qur author observes, that we must admit the trath of the remark of Voltaire, that though 
Newton survived the publication of the Principia more than forty years, yet at the time of his 
death, he had not above twenty followers in England! But so has it ever been with the progress 
of grand new discoveries of whatever kind.” The reviewer goes on to say, ‘‘A masterly analy- 
tical account of this stupendous performance will be found in these memoirs. The most complete 
and successful attempt to make the Principia accessible to tlf@8e who are little skilled in mathema~- 
tical science, Sir D. B. informs us, has been made by Lord Brougham, in his admirable analysis 
of that work; which forms the greater part of the second volume of his edition of Paley’s Na- 
tural Theology.” — - h ; 

The above extracts are here inserted to show what the future Editor of the Biography of Law, 
and the Newton of metaphysics, are to expect from the learned and scientific world, in bringing 
forth the result of their knowledge in such respect! The following is the concluding extract :— 

'« Fowever the study of material subjects may have led Sir D. B. to contemn all that does not 
appertain to gross matter, yet we trust that.in the intellectual, as well as in the visible world, in 
the science of mind as well as that of matter, the discoveries of our philosophers will yet be far 
extended; and we would fain hope that a Newton in this /atter branch may eventually arise 
among us.” 
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be inserted, it became necessary for that end, to adopt a small size of type. It 
was however decided to put the original matter more immediately addressed 
to the candidate, in a larger letter, either bourgeois or brevier, though this 
could not be conveniently accomplished with regard to the Sketch of Law's 
Life, mserted in the Note commencing p. 384 and ending p. 628 seq., but” 
the small nonpareil type was also used in that instance.—Another reason 
was, that the work would not be a finality for the public perusal, but would 

artake more of the nature of a specification chart or drawing, to be con- 
sulted by those who proposed to ‘ undertake the contract,’ or erection of the 
contemplated edifice. — Another reason was, to let the work consist of but 
one volume, so as to be convenient for investigation and reference; it being, 
as just observed, intended only as a prelude to one suited for the public per- 
usal, or to a second emended and purified edition of itself for the like pur- 
pose, with the substance of the discursive Notes incorporated in the body of 
the text, in their proper place,—and in a handsome readable type. 


Such has been the origin of the present Work,—and the Editor would 
simply observe, in conclusion, that in the compilation of it, he has done what 
he could and the best he could, having the noblest ends in view. Especi- 
ally keeping before his eye, the one simple aim and design of the gospel, 
and directing his observations to promote the same end in the mind of all 
his readers,—as comprised in this simple precept and golden rule, Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness, (the fulness of the regeneration, 
the full birth of the divine nature in the soul,) and all other needful things 
shall be added unto you. With this explanation, entreating the reader's chari- 
table judgment upon the imperfect execution of the work, the Editor con- 
cludes his prefatory remarks, by reproducing, in a continuous, complete form, 
the sum of the entire book, with additional references for magic and spiritism 
developments and discoveries up to the present time. Midsummer, 1856. 


RECAPITULATION, OR SUMMARY 
OF THIS ENTIRE WORK. 


The following Advertisement appeared some time ago in a public jour- 
nal, but as the peculiar talent which is required, might not be exactly deducible from 
the terms of the announcement, it has been deemed fitting to present a more ex- 
plicit and comprehensive statement in reference to the subject, and hence the present 
treatise. etre 

WANTED a Gentleman of high Literary Talent, and deep Devotional 


Spirit, not under forty years of age, who, during his scholastic studies, has been 

well versed in thecasuistry and metaphysics of ancient divinity, and whose style 

of composition is that of strict logical argumentation, however its severity may 

be arrayed in the simplicity and graces of rhetoric, to assist in writing an ele- 

vated religious and philosophic biography. 4 

The following series of works and tracts, are what have been selected as gene- 

ral models, from a due study of which, according to the observations annexed to each, 
may be gathered the exact nature of the required talent. 


_1.—Serious Call to a Holy Life, by W. Law, 4.m.—Case of Reason or Natural 
Religion, fairly and fully stated. 2nd. ed. By W. Law, a.m. 


These treatises (with the Author’s “Christian Perfection” and his “Three Letters 
to a Lady inclined toward the Church of Rome”) may be received as examples of 
the style of argumentative writing desirable, and showing the needful modicum of me- 
taphysical knowledge. Also, as exhibiting masterly display of wit, brightness of 
imagination, penetrating observation of life, classic and felicitous delineation of 
character, and an easy, flowing, complete handling of the several subjects of discussion. 
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Il.—Earnest and Serious Answer to Trap.—Animadversions on Trap’s Reply. 
Both contained in Vol. i. of “Introduction to Theosophy.” 1 


_ As models for an ingenious, dignified style of address, for elevated sentiments of 
christian purity and holiness, and for the earnest and serious spirit which must breathe 
through the work. The qualifications of the former named treatises to be incorpo- 
rated with the characteristics of the present tracts. 


f IlI.— Short Confutation of Warburton’s ‘ Defence of Christianity’ in his “ Di- 
vine Legation.”’ This also in Vol. I. of ‘ Introduction to Theosophy.”—An Address 
to the Clergy. By W. Law, a.™M. 


The former of these treatises (in which may be said to be embodied the literary 
and other perfections of the previously named works,) may be taken as a model of 
the magisterial style and power of philosophic writing desirable. The latter, for the 
Elias-Baptist spirit of divinely animated zeal, resistless truth, and elevated wisdom, 
in which the biography from first to last should be composed—penned indeed in such 
a holy, reverential glow of spirit, as if indited by a seraph; so as to inflame the heart 
of all its readers with the love of God and all holiness and perfection of life. 

_ The foregoing notices relate chiefly to the literary qualifications of the author : 
the following series of works express the ground of understanding, or sentiment of 
mind from which the work should be dictated. 


._ [V.—Treatise of Christian Perfection. By W. Law, a.u.—Jeremy Taylor. Of 
Holy Living and Holy Dying.—Of the Following of Christ. Vols. i. and ii. Quesnel. 
Reflections on the New Testament, in 4 Vols., 8vo., 1725.—Letter on the Primitive 
Christians, appended to Horneck’s Happy Ascetick.—Bp. Wilson’s Letter to Lady Eliz. 
Hastings, p, 356, seg.—Fleury. Manners and Behaviour of First Christians. 8vo.,” 
London, 1698.—Calmet. Commentary, with the Dissertations and Prefaces, (in French.) 

Augustine. Meditations, and Soliloquies, g-c., 8vo., 1720. With other works of 
the ancients, Cyprian, Basil, Ambrose, Greg. Nyssen, Chrysostom, Greg. Naz., Jerome, 
Bernard, &c., wherein they especially discourse upon the blessedness, and means of 
attaining to perfect sanctity, purity and holiness, &c.—Taulerus. Les Divines Insti- 
tutions de, avec sa Vie. Also, his Exercises sur la Vie et la Passion de Jésus Christ, 
18mo., 1718.—Also, his Zvangelical Poverty, with Life prefixed, in English. London, 
1708. And his Sermons in Latin. 

Relation de la Mort de Quelques Religieux de la Trappe. 5 vols. 18mo. Paris, 1755. 
—Tour to Alet, (in Volume Second of Schimmelpennick’s Port Royal Memoirs.)— 
Vie de V Abbé de Rancé, par Dom Pierre le Nain.—De Rancé. The Sanctity of the 
Monastie State. 2 vols. 12mo. Dublin, 1830,—regarding therein what is of the es- 
sence of Christianity, or of expedient practice to the regeneration ; and imbibing its 
earnest and serious spirit. 


To form a right foundation for the high superstructure of a perfect Christian, 
regenerate, divine life. In the first place, inducing in the mind a profound and pierc- 
ing conviction of the vanity and emptiness of all worldly things, and of the degraded 
sinful state of the humanity by nature ; and therewith an earnest conversion of the 
soul to God. Secondly, to arm the mind with a steadfast, immoveable purpose, to 
follow Christ fully, in his process of the regeneration—in the way of his precepts, 
counsels and example,—the narrow way, the way of the cross, the way of faith ; as 
being the one only true and direct way, from defilement to purity, from sin to holi- 
ness, from darkness to light, from death to life. And thirdly, to furnish the soul with 
principles to walk manfully and surely in that way ; that is, in the perfect spirit and 
power of prayer, of self-denial, of contempt of the world, of divine love, and universal 
charity; of humility, patience, meekness, long-suffering, obedience, purity, silence and 
resignation ; in heavenly foretastes of the world to come, in absolute trust and depen- 
dence upon God, with all that is earthly and temporal—all goods and evils of this 
present life, under the feet. 


V.—W. Law, a.m. Serious Call to a Holy Life. With his Case of Reason ; and 
his Three Letters to a Lady inclined to the Church of Rome, 8vo., London.—Life of 
Baroness de Chantal (translated by Mrs. Blachford), }2mo., 1787. 
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A Treatise of the Cardinal Virtue of Humility, by Rodriguez, 18mo., London, 
1733. With a Preface, containing some Cautions and Directions with respect to Spiri- 
tual Books of the Church of Rome.—Also, to look over the Author’s Christian Per- 
fection, in 3 vols. 8vo., 1841 ; regarding therein, as in other similar writings, what is 
of the essence of Christian practice, or expedient to the attainment of an universal 
holiness and purification of soul. ti 

Life of Ignatius Loyola, 8vo., London, 1686, Also, his Spiritual Exercises, 
(translated,) London, 1847. To read the Life with the eyes of an earnest seeker, and 
as free from a critical, or judging spirit, as an infant-school pupil——Be earnest, 
earnest—is the motto of the faithful, and truly enlightened child of God. Harnestness, 
labour, perseverance, with understanding, (or faith,) are the essentials for high attain- 
ments, both in grace and nature: without these, no right knowledge of regeneration. 

Life of the Holy and apostolical Francis Xavier, (from Bouhours,) 12mo., Lon- 
don, 1813.—Also, Life of J. F. Regis, 8vo., London, 1738. See also, the Lives (in 
French and Spanish) of C. Borromeo, d’ Avila, B. des Martyrs, Nerius, Alwares, and 
Works of some of the Paris Oratorians, etc. 

Burnet’s Pastoral Care, third edition, 12mo., 1713.—Esprit de Francois de Sales, 
par Camus, 8vo., Paris, 1747. Also, to peruse the spiritually unctuous, non-historic 
portions of his Life in French—(Dupin’s Method of Studying Divinity, 8vo., 1720.) 

The Spiritual Combat, with the Peace of the Soul, &c., in 12mo., Birmingham, 
1769.—-Butler. The Lives of the Saints. In 2 vols., imperial 8vo., (fine paper,) Dub- 
lin,—the devotional reflexions and memorials thereof. 

Gottfried Arnold’s Church and Heretic History, (in German,) 1629, 1710, and 
History of Mystic Theology, in Latin.—Poiret’s Bibliotheca Mysticorum, 12mo., 1708, 
in Latin.—Faith and Reason Compared, with a new Preface, in Latin, 1707 ; English 
abridgement, 12mo., London, 1713, 1787. 

Bourignon, Apology for, 8vo. London, 1699. Also, her Renovation of the Gospel 
Spirit ; and Light of the World, 8vo. To pass over her accessory doctrinal crudities, 
and petulant whimsies.— Poiret’s Divine Economy, vol. iv., the Premonition. : 

Discourses on Subjects relating to the Spiritual Life, translated from the French, 
with a Letter onthe Mystic Writers, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1749.—Life and Character 
of Tersteegan, 2nd ed. 1834.—The Lord’s Dealings with Miiller, Bristol, 8vo. 1850. 

Life of the Marquis de Renty, 12mo. London, 1684.—La Vie d’ Elisabet de I’ En- 
fant Jesus, (Paris, 1688.)—La Vie d’ Armelle Nicolas. (la bonne Armeile,) thick 
18mo. Rennes, 1679, Cologne, 1704.— The Life of Gregory Lopez, (from the Spanish,) 
18mo. London, 1675.—Devotional Tracts from the French, 8vo. 1724; or, Life of 
Nicholas Herman, Native of Lorraine, 18mo. Edinburgh, 1741, (translated from the 
Théologie de la Présence de Dieu,)—both relating to Frére Laurent de la Resurrection. 

The Interiour Christian, by Berniéres, 12mo. 1684.—Surin. Catechisme Spiri- 
tuelle, in French, 2 vols. 18mo. 1740.—Jean de la Croix. Vie et Maximes.—See also 
Malaval, Bertot, Barbanson, Boudon, MaurJesus, Epip.Louis, Rojas, &c.—Fenélon. 

Théologie Réelle ou Germanique. 18mo. Cologne, 1700.—Théologie de Ceur, En 
Deux Parties. And Théologie d’ Amour. 18mo. Cologne, 1697. ; 

Life of Madame Guion, 8vo. translated from the French. Also, her Opuscules, 
in French, vols. i. and ii. (And her Jus¢éfications, in French, 3 vols. 8vo.—Fenelon’s 
Pastoral Letter, translated by Nelson, 18mo. 1715.)—Malinos. The Spiritual Guide 
and concerning Daily Communion, 18mo. 1688. 4 


In elucidation of the manner, more or less perfect, according to the lights with 
which they were favoured, in which devoted souls have walked, in the process of the 
regeneration, or way of faith. And how, according to their peculiar complexions and 
dispositions, (having first sought and found ‘the kingdom of God” and his righteous-~ 
ness,) they have been led out to serve their neighbour and the world. But especially, 
are herein to be studied, the practical arts and instruments of entire sanctification ai 
even to the utter destruction of self-love and self-will in the spirit of the soul and 
the attainment of that purity of heart which alone can see God. In fine, to lead the 
soul by a natural process, of a self-conscious, experimental growth of regeneration, 
up to the very vestibule of the temple of Wisdom—the supersensual, intellective or 
divine life. ee Anis 

The order of the spiritual regeneration is divided by the mystic doctors, and that 
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very justly, into the purgative, the illuminative, and the unitive states; but, as such 
must be the actual course of experience of all the truly and fully regenerate, we, in 
this serial order of study, have made provision for the soul to progress (surely) to 
that end according to its own natural complexion and constitution, rather than at- 
tempted to confine or cramp it to a certain form of growth or advancement, Andin 
support of our views, we refer the reader to the remarks in italics, at the head of the 
note of p. 166, and to p. 252, seq. 


_VI.—Vol. 1. of Introduction to Theosophy, 18mo, 1854.—Vols. II. and III. Ditto, 
to contain Law’s Appeal, Spirit of Prayer, Way to Divine Knowledge, Spirit of Love, 
and Letters, (with a Symbolic Illustration, in Nine Figures, being —< Considera- 
tion of the One, Instant, Universal, Eternal Act, of the Developement of the Magic 
Divine WILL or Liberty, in Trinity, and Imagination or Wisdom ; and of the Genera- 
tion in Itself of Desire, or Nature, with its Seven Properties, Two co-eternal Prin- 
ciples, and Three constituent Parts.—Bohemius. His Complete Works : the best edi- 
tion is the German, in 9 vols. 12mo. 1730.—Freher. Complete Writings with Diagrams 
and Symbolic Illustrations, allin MSS. [Norg. Vols. IV. e¢ seg. of Introduction to 
Theosophy, to commence with, and comprise Bohme’s and Freher’s Writings, in the 
order described pp. xxix.—xxxiii. seg. Hamburgher’s Doctrine of the German 
Philosopher, Jakob Béhme, (German,) Munich, 1844.—Franz Baader’s Writings on 
J. B. (in German.)—Also, Mystére de la Croix, 12mo. 1786. Gichtel. Theo- 
sophia Practica, 3d ed. ; being Spiritual Letiers of John George Gichtel, (in German,) 
6 vols., Leyden, 1722. Also, his Wonderful and Holy Life, (in German,) 8yo. 1722. 
—Kanne. Lives of Awakened Christians, (in German.)—— Saint Martin. Del Esprit 
des Choses, 1800, in French. Also, his Ministére de ’ Homme-Esprit, 1802, in French. 


[CottaTerRAL Stupies.—Cudworth’s Philosophical works.—Gale’s Works.— 
Dacier’s Life of Pythayoras, with etc., 8vo., 1707.—Morals of Epictetus, with Com- 
mentaries of etc.—Bible of Reason, Part I. only, 1850.—Life of Socrates by Cooper, 
12mo., 1749.—Plato’s Philosophical writings ; for which, and those of others, see 
Thomas Taylor’s ¢ranslations of the Ancient Philosophers, 1790—1815.—Monbod- 
do’s Ancient Metaphysics, vols. i. and 'iii—Bacon.—Barrow, Life, Lectures, &c.— 
H. More’s Life-—W. Sherlock, on the Immortality of Soul, the digression therein.— 
(Query, Chevalier Ramsay’s Works, without his fantastic notions from Bourignon ?—) 
Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and other writers, TO UNDERSTAND THE. 
THEN STATE OF PHILOSOPHY, AND THE DESIDERATUM THEREIN THAT EXISTED. 
(See Notes, pp. 404-22, seg.) —Harvey.—Maclaurin, on Sir I. Newton's discoveries.— 
Sirl. N’s. Works, and MSS.—Together with other writers, and modern scientific works, 
containing the latest theories and discoveries in Electricity, Magnetism, Astronomy, 
Geology and other branches of the applied sciences.—Grove’s Correlative Forces, 
2d ed. 8vo., 1856.-—Oken’s Phisio-philosophy, 8vo. 1847,—Hunt’s Poetry of Science, 
1848, etc. etc.] 


Asceticks, or Heroick Piety of Ancient Anchorets ; with the Life of St. Anthony. 
And Theologia Mystica, or Two Discourses concerning Divine Communications to 
Souls duly disposed. And An Apology for, and Invitation to, the Quakers, 12mo. 
1696, 1697. (For a Religious Society). A judicious treatise, in all its parts. See 
the Remarks upon it, in pp. 255—63 of the Theosophical Transactions —Memoires 
pour Servir al’ Historie de Port Royal, 2 vols. 12mo. 1738.—Also, Schimmelpen- 
nick’s Port Royal Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo. 1835. To consult the authorities therein 
given, for further information concerning the Port Royal worthies—learned, polite, 
holy sages,—in respect also, to the proposed establishment of a Theosophie College 
or Colleges. The divine Lives and wisdom of the Ancient Philosophers, to be perused 
in the same light.—See also, Lord Leigh’s Letter, in the Times journal, Christmas day, 
1855, on the Reformatory Institute of Mettray, for suggestions as to discipline—for 
sanctity : this (with the reference, on p. xxxi, to Preface to Ballou’s book,) in con- 
nection with “Advertisement” end of Vol. I., of Introduction to Theosophy.——Fron- 
teau. Dissertatio de Virginitate, honorata, erudita, adornata, foecunda. Paris. 1651. 











Norr.—The antiquity of Mystical Theology (writes the Editor of the Theosophical Transac- 
lions, in commenting upon the treatise of Asceticks, etc.,) is here derived down from Noah ; 
and the instances of Melchisedec, Abimelech, the two Pharaohs, Jethro the Midianite, Re- 
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bekah, Balaam, and Job, with his friends, are adduced to prove, that it was anciently believed - 
in all nations, that there were means whereby men and women might come to have some 
acquaintance and communication with God. The tradition and succession hereof through 
the Colleges of the Prophets, among the Jews ; through the Priestly Colleges of the Eastern 
Magi, among the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Arabians; and through the Pythagorean and 
Platonic schools, were it accurately and judiciously done, would be a considerable work; but 
this is not to be expected within a few sheets. And as for the media which the Gentiles did 
use, to attain the intimacies and communications of their peculiar Deities, or of the Soul of 
the world, or of the supreme Demi-urgus and Creator, a particular and distinct explication 
thereof, would necessarily lead us into a disquisition concerning the ancient Theurgic mys- 
teries._—[The next ‘‘ Magical” Intersection will afford a clue to the understanding thereof.] 

What was the spirit of Plotinus and Iumblicus, what also the spirit of Porphyry, cannot tho- 
roughly be understood without a more than ordinary insight into these. The Porphyrian 
spirit isa very great mystery. But as it is in witchcraft, or in demoniacal obsessions, so 
also is it here. The evil demons are able to do nothing of themselves: it is Nature that 
works all, and produces those strange and wonderful operations. They also know how to 
supply actives to passives, and leave her to bring about what they design; to which the pre- 
sent corrupt state of nature is subservient, and wherewith they fail not to add somewhat of 
their own malice. 


[Magica AND CorRELATIVE StupiEs.— The next following Six Divisions are 
an accompanying scientific and practical study, of high importance.] 

1. Tryon. The Knowledge of a Man’s Self ; being a Second Part of the Way 
to Health, etc. 8vo. 1703. Also, The Way to Health, etc. 1697. (All grounded on 
J. B’s, philosophy.) Also, Memoirs of T. Tryon, 18mo. 1705.—The Phalanstery, or 
Moral Harmony ; the Preface, by Lady Chichester, 12mo. London, 1841. 

2. Pure Foods. Here to read some judicious ‘treatises on the necessity of pure 
diets, or a pure fuel for the fire of life, and indeed of an universal cleanness, in order 
(in common with the spiritual exercises of earnest religion,) to the regeneration, or 
purification and sublimation of the humanity, according to the true scope of the 
gospel. Also, to examine some works treating of high Boodhist, and other Oriental, 
Druidie, etc. religious science, virtue and piety: and likewise, concerning the real 
purificative rites, and inductive physical and mental training of the ancient vestal 
pythonesses, sibyls, priestesses, etc., etc. 

3. Popular Experimental Transcendentalism, or Animal Magnetism, with its sub- 
sequent Inductions.. To peruse, in this place, Dr. Haddock’s Psycheism and Somna- 
lism, 12mo. London. 1851.—Also, Dr. Gregory’s Letters on Animal Magnetism, 12mo. 
London, 1851. With Newnham, on Human Magnetism, 8vo. 1845. Dods’s Philoso- 
phy of Mesmerism, 1851, (American,) and Philosophy of Electrical Psychology, 12mo. 
1852.—Townshend’s Facets in Mesmerism, 8vo. 1844.—Night Side of Nature, by Mrs. 
C. Crowe, 3rd ed. 1852.-—Deleuze. Histoire Critique du Magnetisme Animale, 2nd ed. 


pumas) “Bai819. And Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, 8vo. Balliere,1850.—Zoist.— 


Dupotet. Introd. to Study of An. Mag. In French.— Reichenbach. Researches in An. 
Magnetism, 8vo. 1852.—Ennemoser’s History of Magic, 2 vols. 12mo. 1854 ;—with. 
other sober treatises, both German and French, elucidatory of spiritual develope- 
ments and accidental openings of the Magic philosophy. And along therewith, 


(N. B.) T0 WITNESS SOME REALLY GOOD CASES OF MAGICAL SLEEP OR TRANCE, 
with LUCID CLAIRVOYANCE. 


4. Works on Modern Spiritism. The Spiritual Herald, 8vo., (Monthly,) London, 
1856 — Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, Keighley, 1855-6.—American Spiritism News- 
papers, and Periodicals ; New York Spiritual Telegraph ; New England Spiritualist.— 
Judge Edmond’s Preface to his book: ete.— Ballou’s Exposition respecting Modern Spirit 
Manifestations ; with a New [and N.B. most untigHTENED] Preface, 16mo. Howell, 
Liverpool, 1853.—( With works advertised in the American Spiritism Newspapers.) d 


Norx.— After having gone through the present division of study, (referring likewise i 
the Notes of pp. 522—24, 549, 550, 553, 556, 559, and a (ia 449, 195, ‘and to bane 
of pp. 320, etc.,) the student will perceive its scope and object; as opening out to hima 
glimpse of the whole field of the natural and divine magic, and of the accidental entrances 
therein made by the astral spirit and by faith, up to the present time; besides enabling him 
to advocate with superlative force of reason and earnestness of zeal, the necessity of the 
establishment of Theosophic Colleges, inregard to the perfect triumphs of the Gospel. Which 
should be, not mere elementary schools of the prophets, nor yet as the ancient philosophical 
academies; but brilliant evangelical seminaries, worthy of the age, for the rearing or train- 
ing of children of God, up to the highest perfection of sanctity and wisdom, according to the 
lights of this work—even to the matured apprehension and exercise of those angelical aris 

ir end Leth polghare the prorogablngs ef the regenerate humanity. : 

tations that will ensue upon a review of this particular of st il i 

date the original doctrines and mysteries of Christianity, if imposition ohana ibe seed 
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rate and official medium,) of baptism, of the supper of the Lord, etc.,—yea, even of the sup- 
plementary sacraments of the Romish church. Here, may be perused with advantage, Law 
on the Sacrament.— 

Query.— Who or what the stranger that so impressively accosted BouEMivus when a youth, (as 
related in his Life,) and what ensued therefrom? Also, respecting the burnished platter, by 
the lustre of which reflected upon him, he became entranced with ‘ double consciousness,’ 
into the central ground of all Nature; he however being manifestly qualified for such a bap- 
tism and revelation!—Is not this the secret clue to BoHeMius’s character, (which we here 
offer to the judicious future editor of his life,) namely, that he was a pure, simple child of 
nature, of a highly delicate tincture and complexion of spirit, (manifest indeed by the ex- 

* isting Painting of him, in this country,) and accordingly susceptible to magic or ‘ magnetic’ 
action? Hence his early vision on the Land’s Crown mountain; and also, after being ‘ bap- 
tised’ by the supposed Rosicrucian, his centre-life became still more opened, and he more 
lucide? And now, seeking God and salvation in the true, orthodox, gospel mode, (ala Bram- 
well,) viz., by total penitence, and earnest, wrestling, wnjflinchiug, faith and prayer; and ob- 
taining what he thus sought, even the full Jiberty and witness of the Spirit,—in this state of 
clear, but now greatly augmented salvation, being again ‘ magnetised’ by the inward solar 
power and tincture, in the reflexion from the burnished platter, he became a perfect clairvoy- 
ant! That is, he realized the full prerogatives of his then state, as a highly regenerate man, 
in respect to both the temporal and eternal vision, and other senses; whence he wrote down 
his apprehensions of Nature, as he was able to conceive and express the same, by the astral 
reason, and defective Babylonish language.—This oxiginal view or discovery of the character 
of BoHEMtus, which has presented itself to us, is, we consider, the true key to his peculiar 
genius, as displayed in his writings; in which respect, it may also serve as a qualifying note 
to our other descriptions ef him, in these pages. But the true subjects of a right Theoso- 
phic College and its training——— Would that some noble-minded Philanthropist might con- 
secrate a hundred thousand pounds to the foundation of such a scheme in the nume of the holy, 
holy, holy, eternal SOPH-1AH, and to his own high honour !———might, we consider, be 
made to far excel J. B. ; as enjoying equal clearness of spiritual sense, but, as being thoroughly 
grounded in erudition and modern science, so therefore enabled to elucidate technically the 
‘mystery’ and virtues of things, and hence of greater practical utility to the Church and 
the world. " 


5. La Philosophie Divine, appliquée aux Lumieres Naturelle, Magique, Astrale, 
Surnaturelle, Celeste, et Divine ; ou aux Immuables Vérités que Dieu a révélées de Lui- 
méme et de ses Guvres, dans le Triple Miroir analogique, de Il’ Univers, de 1 Homme, 
et de la Révélation Ecrite. 3 vols. 8vo. 1793. To peruse the judicious Notes of the 
first Volume, and a few of the second Volume, containing the author’s experience and 
judgment of the astral magic, somnambulic, Swedenborgian and similar delusionism. 

[The reflective reader may in this place, further conceive respecting the glorious 
manifestations that might be expected in, and by the duly trained, (see again, New Pre- 
face to Ballou’s book,) divinely illumined subjects of a right Theosophic College. ] 

6. The Hermetic Mystery, and Alchemy. For references to treatises thereupon, 
see 4 Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 8vo. London, 1850.—Query, 
Prof. Molitor, of Frankfort, on the Cabala? End of Mactcax InrERsxEcTION. ] 


Traité du Discernment des Esprits. Par Cardinal Bona, 18mo. Paris, 1675. A 
judicious work.—General Delusion of Christians touching God’s Revealing Himself. 
1713, 1838; supposed to be written by the Author himself of the History of Mon- 
tanism, 8vo. 1708, which also especially peruse ; and this latter to have been a strained 
work, drawn up to oblige friends.—Lead. A Fountain of Gardens, 4 vols., 12mo., 
1697, and Revelation of Revelations, 4to., 1683.—[ Apologetical Letter of Lee tv Dod- 
well, pp. 188—258.] To glance over Roach’s Great Crisis, and Imperial Standard, 8vo., 
1727.— Bromley’s Sabsath of Rest, 12mo. London, 1730.—Mrs. Pratt's Letters, 


pp. 587—91 seg., etc.—Kelty’s Spiritual Fragments, the Preface, 18m0., 1838. sm 
= Dicenhica! Transactions; - ihe Philadelphian Society, for“the Advancement 
of Piety and Divine Philosophy, pp. 294, 4to., 1697. The close perusal of this Work, 
is highly recommended, especially pp. 248—268, though indeed, it is full of spiritual 
gems, the editor being the celebrated Francis Lee, author of Kettlewell’s Life, &c., &c. 
Lee’s posthumous Dissertations, 2 vols. 8vo., 1752. } ‘ 
[Freher’s Adstract* of the ‘ Second Part’ of P. Evangelista’s Ki ingdom of God in 

the Soul, pp. 623—627.]—Also Canfield’s Rule of Perfection, the Third Part, viz. 


ee a ee eee aac ace ee eee seen ee esse eee ar-az SEA aRIEN IES PALES Sh SOT tae SB 


* At the close of this valuable analysis or Abstract, Freher observes, speaking of the latter por- 
tion of the work under his review :— . 

«That which now followeth of another Author, entitled, ELUCIDATION OF THE DocTRINE oF 
THIS TREATISE, OF THE REVEREND P. J. EvAnG., contains nothing else but a particularenumera- 
tion of the chiefest parts thereof, which are these four,—(1.) Of the Soul’s gathering her into her- 
self, (2.) Of the Soul's introversion. (3.) Of her penetrating herself, and (4.) Of her drawing near 
and exalting herself into God. Each of which, this author showeth, is conformable to many others 
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Of the Essential Will of God, wherein is treated of the Supernatural Life—Also, 
Eckart’s Discourses, Tauler’s Sermons, and Rusbrochius, Of the Perfection of the 
Children of God, allin German and Latin. And Jean de la Croix’s sublime experi- 
mental writings, the Ascent of Mount Carmel, &c—And again, Béhme’s Supersen- 
sual Life, p. 43, seg.; Divine Contemplation ; and Abstract of the Mysterium Magnum. 


The object of this s¢wth division of study in the series, has already been suf- 
ficiently intimated, viz., to afford to the so advanced student, a knowledge of all the 
science and art, which has hitherto been revealed and discovered, in regard to the 
high sublimation of the human life; and of the true and lawful mode whereby to 
advance steadily to the very central throne of the divine revelation, even to become 
a holy artist, a lord, a prince over nature, to the praise and glory of God. For the 
humanity, as before observed, being now fully redeemed, man is therefore capable of 
a transcendently exalted spiritual renovation and illumination: (and if of a spiritual 
why not of an outward and physical—even of an Hnochian life on earth ?) And there- 
fore it ought to be the aim of the enlightened Christian, to press on to this high re- 
generate perfection, or glorified resurrection state* of the inner man; to prove the 
arts of paradisical horticulture, first in himself, with his own life and intellect, and 
then to raise up others to the same faith, and inward glory. Which attainment ac- 
cording to its degree, it is, that restores to man his original prerogatives of dominion 
over all temporal creatures, and to open the latent powers of God, and scientz of the 
Divine Wisdom in everything. Our Lord spake to his wondering disciples to this 
purport,—Ye seem surprised at what I now effect, deeming it a miracle: Verily far 
greater works than these shall ye (my faithful, theosophic disciples,) do, after my as- 
cension. St. Paul also, in the same scope of apprehension, observes, Henceforth 
know we no believer after the flesh .... (but rather as members of a God of glory in 
heaven.) And again, But ye are come, &c. Hebrews xii. 22—24. And what St. John 
declares, respecting the paradisical glories of the New Jerusalem, i. e. of that Chris- 
tianity, in which we are all se¢ and growing up, if of the regeneration, needs not to 
be particularized in this place. [* Philip. iii. 11—16.] 


[VII. InreRscripr.— The following List is also here superadded for the sake 
of such readers as are not well versed in the theological and religious science peculiar 
to this nation. The knowledge whereof (experiential as well as sciential,) is supposed 
to have preceded the study of the fourth division of the above series. Viz:— 


Sermons and the other solid theological writings of Bp. P. Browne, Cudworth, 
Barrow, Bull, Pearson, Hall, South, Ken, Hickes, Nelson, Horneck, Author of Whole 
Duty of Man, Tillotson, Hammond, Dean Sherlock, Young, etce.—Book of Common 
Prayer.—Nelson’s Feasts and Fasts, etc.—Erskine on Faith, 1822: on Election, 1837, 

Arndt’s True Christianity, translated from the German, by A. W. Boehm, and 
Boehm’s Memoirs, tr. by Jacobi, 1735; with Sermons and Writings of other evan- 
gelical Protestant Divines of Germany, as 4. H. Franche, J. L, Zimmermann, Frey- 
linghausen, etc. The latter’s Abstract of the Doctrine of the Christian Religion. 

And lastly, the Spiritual Discourses and other Writings of Divines of the com- 
pleaional apprehensions of Goodwin, Ambrose, Owen, Preston, Baxter, Mason, Scougal, 


Bunyan, Reynolds, etc. Watts, Hervey, M. Browne, Scott, Cecil—(Griffith’s Spiri- 
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tual Life, 1836, E. Mannering’s pieces, 1840-50,) ete. 


As illustrative of the English Theology in its two chief forms of developement,— 








of the Mystical Writers, whose words he bringeth forth, viz. St. Bernh., August., Gre 

Anon. é de Spiritu et Anima, P. Florent. ab Hanswyck, Justus Orgetilanie Hah Gobo ae 
a8. Victore, Thom. de Kempis, St. Bonaventura, Richard a St. Victore, Benjam. mejor Lib Fh. 
mundus, Eckartus, Joh. Taulerus, B. Teresa, Seraph. Firmanus, Anon. de inter, Domo One or 
other place also of J. Evang. he illustrates, for fear his words might be mistaken. Concernin es- 
pecially the breathing and the ceasing thereof, he observes, that the Apostle Paul says adiaetMing to 
that purpose. Gal. ii.,—‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;’ that Job also says such a thin 
chap. xxxiv. 14,—‘ If he set his heart upon man, if he gather unto himself his spirit and his rene 
(which words sound more favourably for him in the German translation.) And that the same max 
be found also in the words of B. Teresa, saying. ‘This is such a death of the soul, that caguele 
know not, whether or no she can breathe. I have to this hour much thought upon it ’and it seems 
to me that she can not, or at least she herself knoweth not that she can,’”’ ; ’ 
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of solid and impressive rational exposition, and of animated application to the affec- 
tions and imagination. But the utilitarian christianity of these last ages, to which 
we have before alluded, as the genius of Methodism, with its modern inspirations, 
may be understood from the next following division... 


(Interscript continued.)—Wesley’s Sermons, the Methodist Hymn Book, and the 
Arminian- Methodist Magazines, all up to the year 1819. Also, No¢ices of the recent 
Methodist Missionary operations, in the South Sea Islands, and the Gold Coast of 
Africa; (as likewise of those of all sections of the Christian Church, that is, among 
the dliterate and savage nations, including the missions of the Hern-hutters, or Mo- 


ravian Brethren.— Williams’ Missionary Narrative.—Herschel’s Visit to My Father- ° 


land.—The London City Mission, and Rayyed School Magazines, etc.) 

The Christian Advocate and Journal of New York; Palmer’s Way of Holiness, 
18mo., Faith and its Effects, 18mo., and Of Entire Devotion, 24mo.; Guide to Holiness 
Journal, Boston, and Riches of Grace, or Perfect Love, 8vo. 1852, (Heylin, London) ; 
with other publications of America, illustrative of the most efficient evangelical action, 
the purest individual sanctity, and solid religious science of that country.—Life of 
D. Brainerd, original edition.—[Finney’s Lectures on Revivals of Religion, (a valuable 
hand-book for earnest souls.) Query. Any original, deep, and sound mystical science 
and experience, among the Shakers, or other pure-principled evangelical sects of the 
United States, free from the Yankee plebeianism and arrogance ?] 

Life of Thomas Walsh, 12mo. Mason, London.—Life of John Nelson, 18mo.— 
Rev. J. W. Flechére’s Posthumous Pieces, 12mo. Blanchard, 1820.—Life of J. W. de 
la Flechére, (a stiff, unpleasing work, unworthy of the accomplished christian it pro- 
fesses to describe.)—Ewxperience of Hester Ann Rogers, 18mo., London.—Life of Henry 
Longden, with Portrait, and his Kuneral Sermon, by Bramwell, 8vo., Liverpool, 1813. 
—Sigston’s Memoir of Bramwell, (with Bramwell’s Account of Ann Cutler,) 8vo. 1839. 


In illustration of the simple, experimental Bible christianity, and aggressive evan- 
gelical action of these latter days, though according to its best examples and dis- 
coveries. Which, as we have observed, requires to be impregnated with the recondite 
science, practice and experience of the antecedent divisions of this series, in order to 
be raised to its true perfection, and highest efficiency ; that is, as the full manhood 
development of the Divine life, wisdom and power in the Church on earth: to which 
all astral and diabolical nature must be subjective——Whilst, at the same time, we 
would not fail to recommend to the true graduating magus, who may desire to be an 
accomplished artist, after the mind and graceful model of the Lord Jesus, free from 
all barsh idiosyncrasies,—to pass through, both associatedly and officiatingly, and 
spiritually, the experiences of this present methodist section.—Hnd of INTERSCRIPT. ] 


VIII.— The Old und New Testaments of the Lord, JESUS CHRIST,—the pil- 
lar and standard form of evangelical truth. This the popular, and devotional light in 
which the Holy Scriptures are to be regarded. The other, or theosophic consider- 
ation of them, (and which affords a proof of their Divine Inspiration, though loose and 
partial in detail, and disseveredly composed,) is—as brief chronicles of the divine 
origin or creation, and of the degeneration or bestial-diabolic transmutation of the 
human nature in Adam, the natural head thereof; and then of the entire process of its 
redemption, retransmutation, and deification, by the “‘ mystery of Christ”’ in the per- 
son of JESUS, as the second and divine head of the same. Hence it is, the work- 
ing of these two principles of life—of the rational-animal spirit of fallen man, and the 
holy, sophian Spirit of Christ,—forms the mystical ground of every narrative, how- 
ever historically true, of the Scriptures ; and the line and virtue of the Covenant, is the 
golden thread that runs through and illumines the whole. And hence they conclude 
with presenting to view the person.of the Second Adam and Conquering Prince, all 
perfected, glorified, divine: and with thereupon inviting and admonishing all men to 
“follow him in the regeneration.” That is, to cultivate the seed or spirit of grace, of 
moral holiness or love, of heaven or the heavenly humanity, or virgin wisdom of God, 
of the ‘ divine nature,’ or—himself within them, into a powerful and all-predominant 
life ; even to its full maturity or manhood-development, as thus visible in himself, the 
‘ perfect,’ ‘justified, ‘glorified’ Son of Man, and heavenly Virgin form of substantial 
light and Love, in whom the earthly nature or spirit, is swallowed up, ¢ hid in God. 
And which transmutation is therefore possible to be effected in us—as he is the spi- 
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ritual, heavenly parent of the humanity, and (as the divine nature,) the element of our 
souls, and possessed of omnipotent power over us,—if we will but conform to the laws" 
of the divine nature, and co-operate with his horticultural, regenerative, unceasing 
action in us. Those laws and requirements, are revealed to us in the gospel, in the 
precepts and counsels of Christ, and in the subsequent elucidations and exhortations 
of his apostles, having been all fulfilled in his own example and process on earth; and 
which consist in the continual crucifixion of our fallen natural, or diabolical spirit, and 
renunciation of our animal, earthly will and wisdom: in other words, in a daily dying 
to all self, spiritual and natural, and in a turning of the faith and hope, and earnest 
prayer, or hunyering desires of the soul, constantly and absolutely to God—to the 
love of God, the humility, meekness and. patience of the divine light,—for deliver- 
ance from ‘self,’ and growth in grace, or salvation. Which spiritual diligence, labour 
and watchfulness, and passive swhjectiveness on our part, is to be persevered in, until 
the ‘ new birth’ be fully brought forth in us, by our heavenly regenerator and magnet- 
ist; until the last remains of ‘self’ in the will, be finally immersed in the power.of God, 
and our Jife be thereupon transmuted into a spirit of love: which, and which only, 
is the christian salvation !——-The sum and end of the whole, is then this: that man 
(the spirit of his soul being clothed with the regenerate, heavenly humanity, corpor- 
eity, or ‘ flesh and blood of Christ;’) may be able in this world, to again magically re- 
enter paradise, and ‘eat of the tree of life’ in the midst thereof, (as witnessed in the 
experience of Mrs. Pratt, related pp. 588—90 seqg.,) and so walk and act on the earth 
in divine power and understanding;* and that on his mortal decease, he may be found 
a qualified subject and participant of those nameless, ravishing manifestations of wis- 
dom, power, might, majesty and love, which shall eternally spring up, and break-forth 
in fresh and fresh wonders, as displays of the riches and glories of the God-head, in 
the kingdom of heaven, but especially in the souls of its redeemed. inhabitants :—or 
in a word, that he may be a partaker of that same divine glory, wherewith JESUS, 
the King of Glory, and Lord of All—the Alpha and Omega—here exhibiteth himself 
crowned ! Thus are brought to a close, the words of the prophecy of this book, or the 
‘counsel of God’ concerning man, in his creation, his fall, and his redemption in Christ ! 
And, such the theosophic scope, spiritual unity, and divine certainty of the INSPIRED 
Votume ; the contents of which, may weil be termed the blessed gospel—or good tidings 
of great joy to all people! And how does the whole form a glorious demonstration of 
the love of God: or, that GOD, as our God—as.in Christ Jesus—is mere Love, the 
POWER of LOVE!— Which power is in very deed the universal basis of all things ; 
and that quickening element, wherein, as before observed, our self-constringed, iron- 
hardened, insensible, ungrateful, unbelieving hearts and souls, have,or ought to have, their 
momentary life and being! Zphes. iii. 8-19. 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7, ete. 





Sa I a a 
* According to the prerogatives of man’s first creation, and therefore of his full regeneration; 

¢ when that which is outward is (virtually) as that which is inward,’ and there be no longer the 
division, and degradation of the created Virgin image of God into ‘‘ male and female,” like the 
beast creation, (Gen. i. 25—27;) but the garment of shame and ignominy—the ferine and sexual 
nature—having been virtually put off by regeneration, the man and the woman are again one in 

the Lord, whois both the father and spouse, or ‘‘ bride,” of the Virgin generation of the humanity. 
All which is the right Christian, Enochian faith and life on earth. ee? 

- For Adam in the first ereation, (when all was completed and perfect,) was in this world as a su- 
preme being over it, having no share of its life and nature, that is, no sense or feeling of good and 
evil in distinction, from it; just as an individual in the magnetic sleep or trance, has no sensi- 
bility of pain or pleasure, by the animal body. He was in the world as a heavenly artist, mediwm 
and magist, that had power and skill to open the wonders of God in every power of outward na- 
ture.—An angel, we read, used at a certain time to come down into a pool at Jerusalem: the 
water, magnetised by the angel, gave forth its virtues; but theangel felt no impressions of weight 
or cold from the water. This is an image of Adam’s first freedom from, and power over all out- 
ward nature. He could, wherever he went, do as this angel did—make every element and ele- 
mentary thing, discover all the riches, virtues and powers of God, that were couched in it, without 
feeling any impressions of any kind from it. This was to have been the work both of Adam and 
his offspring, to make all the creation shew forth the glory of God; to spread paradise over all the. 
earth, (which was then only existing in a certain place upon it, called the garden of Eden,) till the 
time came, that all the good in this world was to be called back to its first state, and all the evil in 
every part left to be possessed by the devil and his angels. But since man fel] from this state into 
an animal life and nature, his work is changed, and he must now labour with sweat to till the 
cursed earth, both for himself and the beasts uponit. And must also toil in great anguish of mind 
under the load of the cross, to regain his first heavenly birth of life, in the strait and narrow 
way thereto, strewed with briars and thorns, which has been opened for him by Jesus Christ; the 
end of which, when gained, will, asintimated above, re-invest him with his first heavenly prerogatives. 
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Concuuston. Such, then, are the series of works which are deemed calculated 
to afford to the reader, a correct general apprehension of the profound and universal 
theological science of the chief subject of our proposed Biography. As likewise a 
conception of his far-seeing fideal realizations of the effects that should flow from his 
own Elas-restoring, Baptist-purifying ministration :—not only in the general diffu- 
sion of a simple, practical gospel christianity among the unsophisticate of the earth, 
as we behold in progress in our day; but also with regard to the induction of the 
intellectual unbelievers of all nations into the christian faith. Which is yet to be 
effected, as the final result of the revelation of the “mystery of Christ,”—of Deity, 
Nature, and all things—in Bouemtvs, and of the refinement of all natural know- 
ledge, philosophy and theology, the arts and sciences, mechanical and magical, which 
has ensued, and shall hereafter ensue, as a consequence or developement of it. 

As a close, the following Exrracrt is offered to the reader’s consideration :— 


It is for want of considering the spirit of holiness, as a new nature, as a seed of God, a plant 
of paradise in the soul, and therefore as something that is to be nursed and cherished, to be cul- 
tivated and raised to perfeclion, by care and contrivance, by art and method, and a diligent use of the 
best means and most expedient instruments,—it is for want of considering it in this light, that so 
Many people are so little benefited by it, and live and die strangers to that ¢ntertor renovation, that 
holy, spiritual ‘‘ oneness’ with the glorified nature of the Lord Jesus, (John xvii. 21—24,) which 
they might have attained unto, had they but intended it. 

For though the spirit of devotion is the gift of God, and not attainable by any mere power of 
our own,—yet it is mostly given, and never withheld from those who rightly seek, and prepare 
themselves for the reception of it. 

And it is amazing to see how eagerly men of science and business employ their parts, their 
sagacity, time, study, application, and ewercise—how all helps are calied to their assistance, when 
anything is intended and desired in,worldly matters; and how dull, infatuate, and unimproved they 
are—how little they use their parts, sagacity, and abilities, to quicken and cultivate the éncorrup- 
tible seed of grace, or the Light and Spirit of God—which is the source of every divine blessing of 
holiness, power and wisdom, and therewith of every needful earthly good—implanted and latent in 
the ground of the soul. : 





Thus much by way of specification of the talent which is deemed in- 
dispensable for the proper representation of the genius and character of Mr. 
Law, (as contemplated by this Work; ) or rather of the means and instru- 
ments whereby, the artist, who is qualified by nature and education for 
such a task, (being of pure methodist origin and understanding in religion,) 
may attain to the special ability, science and experience needful for its ade- 
quate performance. In a word, to present the portraiture of a man, which, 
whether as regards the subject of it, or the manner of its execution, may 
serve asa classic standard, or practical model of divine wisdom, solid learn- 
ing and rhetorical art, for all future generations of the British people, and 
of mankind.— Communications on the subject, or for liberty to make extracts 
from this Work, to be addressed to the “‘ Editor of Law’s Memorial,” and left 
at 24, Ludgate-street, London. Midsummer, 1856. 


Entered at Stationers’ Wall. 
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ERRATA AND CORRIGENDA. 
(N.B. These should be immediately effected through the Work.) 





Tue corrections here specified, are chiefly those which concern the 
sense of the passages, and matters of fact related, whether the’ facts them- 
selves, or the opinions expressed. The typographical, orthographical, and 
other errors overlooked by the printer, are, for the most part, left for the 
reader himself to amend with the pen, as he may discover them. 


Page 3. The remarks ending line 26, are to be supposed to be resumed 
p. 633.—Page 3. Candour requires it to be stated, that the passage of the Note, commencing 
‘Among’ and ending ‘ Behmen’ is strongly opposed by the followers of the author there referred 
to.—Page 4. The list of books for study given on this page, with other general statements of this 
first half sheet, superseded by what is given in Section III of the work; being made under the idea 
of the work possibly not being completed.—Page 5. The matter contained inthe pages hitherto being 
sent off in its rough draft form to the printer, needs entire revision. Page 6. The list of works here 
given, superseded almost altogether by the contents of pp 634—641 seg. The account of Freher’s 
writings, p. 6, 7, quite superseded by the corrected account given p. 679 ad eund.—Page 8, line 
56. Read prefixed for” affixed.’ Line 69. For ‘chapters xix’ read ‘ chapters xiv.’—Page 9. Line 54. 
Erase the bracket correction. Last line. For ‘street’ read barrel. Page 10. To compare this 
preface with the original, if exact—Page 22. Line 21. For ‘stark’ read stone.—Page 23. Erase 
lines 38 and 39.—Page 24. Line 2. For ‘poor’ read pure.—Page 26. Line61. For ‘tutor’ read 
curate.—Page 27, Erase line 27 and 28.—Page 38. Line 5. Erase ‘as at first.’— Page 41. Bine 47. 
For ‘ agonising for pardon’ read—seeking salvation in the classic and infallible way.— Page 42. Line 
23. Change (c.) into (d.) and on p. 43 (d.) into (e.) and (e.) into (f.) And on'p. 44. (f.) into (g.) and 
(X1X.) into (e.)—Page 42. First line of Note, for ‘early’ read Hernhuth.—Page 45. Note. The slight 
errors in this account corrected in an article in ‘* Notes and Queries” of the date 10 Sept. 1853. 
Line 8. For ‘‘(XX.)” read (KIX.—Page 46. Line 13. For‘ Dr.’ read Mr.—Page 47. Line 6. 
For ‘sore’ read sure.—Page 48. The Dicxrst of the Note is from Dr. Hamburger’s German work 
on J. B.—Page 50. For (XXI.) read (XX.) And for (XXII.) read (XXI )—Page 51. Line 1. After 
ONE put a comma, also after ‘indivisible’ a comma. Line 2. After everywhere’ put arule. Line 
4. Erase comma after ‘and’ and after ‘therefore.’ Line 5. ‘Those’ to begin a fresh section. 
Line 9. Read it for ‘its.’ Line 10. Read thus, evidence : thence, as from, for ‘ evidence. Thence, 
from.’ Line 13. Erase the rule. Line 14. For ‘the’ read this, Line 15. Read here. Thence by de- 
gradation, for ‘here, thence, by degradation.’ Line 16. A colon after ‘material’ for the semicolon. 
Line 59 for ‘X.Y.Z.’ read Philo.—Page 52. Note. The order of the books here given to be restored 
to the original order of their publication. Line 76. Erase from ‘ Also’ to ‘Enthusiasts.’—Page 57, 
Line 23. For ‘light’ read life. Line 43. Erase ‘the’ before ‘matter.’—Page 63, Line 29. coquette 
for ‘coquet.’—Page 64. Line 13. Erase [‘ Charity or*]—also on line 24.—Page 81. All these remarks 
to be revised.— Page 82. After ‘ Dean’ to insert (Coplestone).—Page 85. Line 66. After ‘theorems’ 
insert (v. p. 658 et seg.)—Page 87. Line 67. Insert FREHER after BenmeEn.’—Page 94. Line 25, 
For (1795) read (1797.)—Page 9% Line 27. ‘ You say’ to begin a fresh section.—Page 101. Section 
12 and 13. To compare and rectify by the original.—Page 103. Section 7 and 8 Do. Do.—Page 104. 
Section 7—11 Do. Do.—Page 106. Section ‘We have’ throughout to be corrected according to the 
original.—Page 108. Sections from ‘ Concerning’ to the foot of the page. Do. Do.— Page 111. Line 
10. After ‘PRoposrrrons’ insert —from the Imperial Standard.—Page 119. Line 40—44. Erase 
all within the brackets, Page 121. Line 18. For ‘popular’ read general. Line 46, Erase ‘ latter.’ 
Pages 122—28. This matter to be thoroughly revised. Line 3. For ‘ originally formed’ read formed 
in our original mental scheme.—Page 127. Insert in small Diamond type at the left foot corner, 
[January, 1848.] Also, line, 68. After ‘ Dying,’ insert the “Spiritual Combat.”—Page 130. Line 9. 
After ‘Flamen,’ insert en Anglais.—Page 131. Line 43. For ‘de qui il était’ read—dont il a été. 
—Page 133. Line 55. The note to Sandcus is the first note on p. 134.—Page 141. Line 62. After. 
‘ Dr.’ insert Edward. Line 65, for ‘ Dr.’ put Mr.—Page 143. Line 28. For the title here incorrectly 
inserted, read Der Wunder-volle und heiliggefuhrte Lebeno Lauf,..... Johann Georg Gichtels 
—Page 146. AfterS. HIERONYMUS insert HIEL.—Page 148. Line 19. For ‘subject of the’ 
read the subject of. Line 76. Insert the following, 15. The Funeral Sermon. Preached while alive in 
the Body. 16. The Resurrection »f Life. 17. The last Hours of Jane Lead by a Friend. From the 
German, 18. Causes and Reasons of the Philadelphian Society. See our MSS. of Lee for Letters 
on her decease,—Page 157. Line 50. Insert 1742 after ‘Cheyne.’ Line 60. For ‘fresh’ read freeest, 
—Page 158. Line 21—28. This supposition of the origin of Swedenborg’s visions, is absolutely re- 
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jected, and denied by his followers. Let it be so. Still he can have no solid pretensions to a 
clairvoyancy deeper than the astrat phantasia ; for as there is a phantasy in man, (awakened, or oc- 
casioned by his fall out of the light of God into the dark rationive ‘‘ serpent” intellect of this world, ) 
so is there a phantasy in the astral nature, otherwiseit could never have come into man, and which 
phantasy is the dark light of the first principle, and of the devil, impregnated with the good powers 
of the astral light,—he was not then, we say, a divine il/uminatus, like Bohme,—born into the 
- “kingdom of God’s dear Son,” a member of the “church of the first born enrolled in hea~ 
ven,” an associate of the “ spirits of the just made perfect,” who assuredly have nothing in com- 
mon with the motley crew of rogues and strumpet-spirits, the Baron affirms, he met with in 
that world which was the scene of all his magical peregrinations.—Pages 158—60. Query, if these 
letters are by Law? as the copy of the said ‘‘ Dialogues” recently met with by the writer,—is 
dated 1788; yet the style and tone appear undeniably, to be those of Law.—[Annorarion. 
In the “‘ Cyclopedia of Biography’’ recently published by Richard Griffin § Co., Glasgow, (1854, ) 
the articles relating to mystical theology, are all treated according to the false, phantasaic, hereti- 
cal doctrines of Swedenborg, that is, Swedenborg’s theological tenets are therein made the standard 
of divine truth, and of course the ancient ‘‘fundamental truths ” and “essential principles ” of 
christianity are “‘ falses,” being opposed to the Baron’s ‘‘ trues.” Under the head of Béhme therein 
the Editor thus writes :—‘‘ As an apostle of religion * * * we mustlook for the real proceeds 
of his influence, in such movements as those of the Moravian Brethren and primitive Methodists ; 
add to which, the most intelligent of the later mystics, followers of Law and Behmen, accepted the 
revelations of Swedenborg!” It is to the bold assertien here placed in italics, that attention is now 
called, and the writer would observe that, in penning it, the author, however writing consistently with 
the phantasaic light of his great master, was stating that which was directly untrue; and that so 
far from any intelligent mystic of the school of Békme and Law, acquainted with tne nature and 
design of their writings, accepting Swedenborg’s affirmations,—they, whatever they might have 
thought of these writings, before becoming acquainted with those authors, thenceforth abandoned 
all serious regard for them; as containing nothing new or advanced in pure religious philosophy, 
but on the contrary much that was diametrically opposed to the essential truth and vital interests 
of the true gospel religion; and in effect, (as elsewhere observed,) ‘‘of no more use to the church 
of Christ or the Gospel religion, than a fifth wheel to a wagon.” —One first-rate proof of the spirit and 
institute of the ‘“‘ New Church” of Swedenborg, being a new dispensation from that ‘‘ Lord,” who 
said, Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature,—were, the vast number of holy 
self-denying Missionaries, whom the said ‘‘ new church,” has sent forth to preach the gospel to the 
heathen, especially the poor savages of the South Sea Islands, ‘‘to turn them from darkness to 
light, and the power of Satan to God,”’ from savageism to refined civilism and happiness !]——Page 
161.Line 33. Insert defection before ‘regeneration.’ Line 61. Insert enormouslydeveloped, before‘analo- 
gical.'—Page 173. Line 19. This Letter continued p.506.—Page 176. Line 50,59. Erase the parenthesis, 
and put instead of it thus, (omitting ofcourse his Yankee plebeianism and coarseness of mind. )—Page 
179. Line 18. Insert Freher after ‘ Behmen.’—Pages 181—5. Compare this poem with original and 
correct it accordingly. Page 184. Line 13. Erase perfect.—Page 187. Line 16. For ‘having’ read 
have.—Pages 194—220. Compare the Sectional numerals of this Apologetical Letter with those 
named p. 509, 10. Also the topics of the various sections to putin Italics,—Page 207. Note, line 2. 
For ‘Philadelphians’ read Bow Lane Meeting, as referred to p. 631 seg.—Page 217. Line 56. After 
‘Oxford,’ insert (written about A.D. 1755.)—Page 219. Line 24. To understand the spirit of some 
of these individuals abroad, see Gichtel’s Life, also Freher’s Microcosmos, and other writings ; also 
p. 508, seg. Page 225. Line 73. For ‘close’ read spring.—Page 226. The previous portion of the last 
paragraph on the page is given p. 50/8, seg. For Kniphauson read Kuiphausen.—Page 227. Line 46. 
Query the word ‘invisible:’ it could not be deciphered in the MS.—Page 229. Line 63. For‘ evan- 
geliel’ read evangelical.—Page 245. Line 56. For ‘ these’ read there.—Page 253 Line 17. Erase 
the bracket contents. Line 49. For ‘spirit’s’ read spirits’—Page 254. et seg. Compare with the origi- 
nal and correct the deviations in the transcript of the poem.—Page 256. Line 21, second column. 
Erase the contents of the brackets.—Page 259. Compare the punctuations with the originals of 
Freher, before they were altered by Francis Lee. These transcripts are from Law’s copy.— Page 277. 
Lines 47, 57, 60, 67; put the titles in small caps type, as rest.—Page 289. Line 12. Insert in after 
_ © And.’—Page 294. Line 6. After ‘ eternal’ to insert principles.—Page 302. Line 38. After ‘dark- 
ness,’ insert it.—Page 308. Line 17. Insert been after ‘have.’—Page 323. Line 5. Insert before 
after ‘ which.’—Page 329. Line 4. After CORRECT add—and COMPLETE.—Page 342, Line 47. 
For ‘son’ read cousin’s son.—Page 346. Line 61. Insert public-houses in the vacancy.—Page 349. 
Line 52. Roman cap A to be Italic cap A.—Page 350. Line 45, 6. This line to be in parenthesis, 
not in brackets —Page 354. Line 39. After ‘1735 ?add ‘or yet some years later.—Page 355. 
Line 44. For ‘manager of the L. and C. Bank, Chelmsford,’ read a Director «uf the London 
and County Bank, London, (1855) and after ‘ Eleanor’ add (deceased)—Page 355. See 
“‘Byrom’s Remains,” published by the Chetham Seciety, Manchester. vols. I and U for addi- 
tional particulars concerning Law. He was Curate to Dr. Heylin, Rector of St. Mary le Strand, 
and made his great change from a fashionable high church clergyman, to serious and de- 
yout religion, in the year 1720, when he wore a wig again. By ‘‘ Byrom’s Memoirs ” to compare 
the Notices of this Work. Last line but 3, transpose ‘ Gibbon’ and ‘ Dennis.’—Page 353. Line 40, 
For ‘ one’ read two.—Page 358. Line 50. For 1728 read 1729.—Page 359. Lines 46—9. Erase the 
entire bracket paragraph.—Page 561. Line 55. For ‘ have’ read has.—Page 362 Line 58. After 
‘Why’ insert (as Wesley foolishly asked, )—Page 366. Line 24. Before ‘Q’ insert Ibid.—Page 367. 
Line 59. Erase the paragraph in brackets.—Page 368, Line 67. For ‘ reverend’ read reverential. 
Line 78. For ‘natural’ read mechanical.—Page 370, Line 22, 3. Erase all within the parenthesis 
as an erroneous supposition.—Page 375. Last line but one, for ‘ concession’ read conversion.— Page 
$77. Line 74. Before ‘seem ’ insert would. ? d ) i 
Page 379. Line 22. After ‘is’ insert we say. Page 383. Line 15. Put in Italics A. By his 
sensitive soul.—Page 387. Line 6, 17, The A. an italic 4.—Page 389. Line 8, Insert at the end 
[Animal Magnetism comes in to illustrate deep magical truth ]—Page 395. Last word oftext ‘‘fal- 
lopi” not ‘fellopi.’_ Also make the same correction line 16 next page.—Page 403. Line 75. Forp. 
59-63 read 51-64, Page 403. Lines 8, 23, 31. The capital 4 in each case to be roman cap A. Also 
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in lines 9, 21 of the following page, and line 7 of p. 406.—Page 406. Line 64. The same remarks may 
apply to the writer hereof in respect to Animal Magnetism, as set forth in Vol. I of ‘ Introduction 
to Theosophy.”—Page 412. Line 30-2. This quotation afterwards not deemed to be necessary. There- 
fore erase from ‘quotation’ to ‘page,’ except the words “‘ Way to Divine Knowledge.”—Page 413. 
Line 66. Read y. No. xii. Note, p. 48.] for what is now written.—Page 450. ANNOTATION. Insert 
in vacancy p. 496.—Page 468. Line 69, After ‘printer,’ here refer to note p. 632.—Page 477. Line 
41. After ‘Thefirst day’ add, in Fifieen Sections.—Page 480. Line 42. Transpose ‘is’ and ‘only.’— 
Page 486. Line44. Erase comma after ‘ Pays,’ also line 69, afterword ‘ premier.’— Page 491. Line 
32. A-space to be left here.—Page 492. Line 66-9. It is objected by some of S’s followers, that his 
works lead to materialism.—Page 497. Line 60. Mr. Law hada small farm. He complained to some 
friends of the envious and jealous wrangling and ingratitude of the poorrespecting the milk.—Page 
505. Line 19. For ‘munnion’ read mullion,—Page 510. Line 50. The work here referred to might 
have been the ‘‘ Enochian Walks.”—Page 521. ANNOTATION. This might have been an exercise on 
Fides et Ratio when translating it into English.— Page 524. Line 24. Before ‘ Brahminical’ insert 
(Budhist or.—Page 532.. Line 11. After ‘this,’ add,—with the self-discipline on which prayer is 
grounded.—Line 36. After ‘birth,’ add—with now constant victory over inbred sin and temptation. 
—Page 535. The two last lines on this page belong to the bottom of p. 536.—Page 536. The two last 
lines of last page to be added to the foot of this page.—Page544. Line 68. After ‘but’ insert (as re- 
gards the first dialogue of the ‘‘ Way to Divine Knowledge” which is the conclusion of the “ Spirit 
of Prayer),”— Page 545. Line 52. Erase the paragraph in the parenthesis.—Page 549. Line 62. After 
‘elsewhere,’ read e.g. p. 73 supra, &c.—Page 551. Line 29. For ‘ weakness’ read meekness. Line 
63. After ‘seculum' add, v. p. 638.—Page 552. Line 10. Add after ‘ Behmen,’ coupled with this 
experimental knowledge of the astral magic or animal magnetism, &c. v. p. 638.—Page 553. Line 
56. Query, to refer to the Times journal, 20 Oct. 1851, the article on Professor Gorini of Prague, on 
the formation of mountains.— Page 554. Line25. For ‘fact’ read supposition.—Page 555. Line75, 
After ‘Magnum’ add xxi. 8, 9, &c.—Page556. Line 21. Insert at the commencement (v. Myster. 
Mag. xv. 18). Line57. Add, See J. B’s ‘ Aurora” ii. 6, 7, xxi. 113-119. xxii. 87.—Page 561. Line 
27. After ‘denominations,’ add [v. p. 608. seg. ]—Page 563. Line 55. After ‘life; ’ also in connection 
with similar remarks elsewhere, (¢. g. pp. 564-7, 567 line 8, etc.,) to refer to the “ Weekly Miscel- 
lany ” mentioned p. 58 of Dr. Trap’s Sermon.—Page 564, line 22. In justification of these remarks 
see his ‘“‘ character asa Preacher,” at the end of his “Journals.”—Page 568. Line 42. After ‘ancients,’ 
add—of the Hernhutters.—Page 569. Line 67. After ‘come in’ insert the doctrine of the witness 
of the Spirit, or clear consciousness or sensibility of being born into the world of God, the divine na- 
ture, the kingdom of God’s dear Son.—Page 570. Line 55-63. The supposition here expressedis an 
error, the tract in question is Letter xiii. in the published collection of Mr. Law’s letters, last edition. 
—Page 571. Line 76. Read Tuomas YEArEs not ‘Tuomas YarrEs.’—Page 576. Line 43. After 
‘Behmen’ add, and with a practical acquaintance with Animal Magnetism.—Page 580. Line 48, 9. 
Erase all within the parenthesis.—Page 585. Line 57, 8. Put the words commencing with ‘seek’. 
and ending ‘studies to’ in brackets.—Page 588. Line 68. After ‘soul’ add [the ternarius sanctus, 
the full birth of Deity as a love fire,|—Page 602. Line 18. After the word ‘devil’ insert (asa mad, 
cunning, furious spirit, as ina mad house.) Line 45. After ‘others’ insert—mentioned in Freher’s 
First Conf. of Death of Christ,” and his “ Microcosmos.”—Page 603. Line 12. Add at the end, 
‘What is that to thee: follow thou me.”—Page 608. Line 24. After xiii, add (the original tract of 
“Christian Piety freed &c.” named p. 570).—Page 611. Line 19. Before ‘ Serious Call,’ insert “* Chris- 
tian Perfection” and.—Page 616. Line 14. Read or looking upon it.—Page 622. Line 38. Those 


referred to in these brackets, were addilional copies of Freher, procured by Miss L. P. about the 
) -, ,year 1800, not 1782. The date of this letter must have 
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been May 2nd 1799 or 1800, or 1801.—Page 

628. Line41. After ‘sons’ insert of —Page 628. (Also, for Freher, see p. 253, 206, etc.) After the 
poetry on Law, insert the following lines on Bohme, by Henry Brooke, of Dublin, wrote 1769 :— 

Whate’er the Zustern Magi sought Discovered and revealed anew. 

Or Orpheus sung, or Hermes taught, ** Aurora” dawned the coming day, 

Whate’er Confucius would inspire, Succeeding books meridian light display. 

Or Zoroaster’s mystic fire; Ten thousand depths his works explore, 

The symbols that Pythagoras drew, Ten thousand truths unknown before. 

The wisdom God-like Piato knew; Through all his works profound, we trace, 

What Socrates debating proved, The abyss of nature, God, and grace.— 

Or Epictetus lived and loved ; The seals are broke, the mystery ’s past, 

The sacred fire of saint and sage, And all is now reveal’d, at last; 

Through ev’ry clime, in every age, The trumpet sounds, the Spirit’s given, 
_ In Behmen’s wondrous page we view, And Behmen is the voice from heaven. 


Page 655._ See the ‘‘ Advertisement” at the end of the “ Introduction to Theosophy.”—Page 
657. Line 27. Before ‘ Luke’ insert Gen. i. 11, ete.—Page 658. Line 10. For ‘creaturum’ read crea- 
turam.—Page 664. Erase the first eleven lines of the note.—Page 676. Line 19. See the “ Intro- 
duction to Theosophy,” vol. I, for the correct title of it. This imperfect. Or rather to entirely erase 
line 19 to the bottom of the page.—Page 677. Advertisement.—See the Advertisement at the end of 
the “ Introduction to Theosophy.”—Page 679. Line 61. For ‘next’ read first. Line 62. For ‘now’ 
read had.—Page 682. Line 56. For ‘after’ read before.— Page 684. Line 33. Before F insert A, B. 
Line 44, Add, we also holda bound vol. and some loose papers, being Law’s own transcript of part 
of these Sixteen Conferences. 

In case of a new translation of J. B’s Works into English, the only edition that ought to be 
followed for that purpose, and rendered as literal as possible, is the German ed. of 1730-in Nine 
Vols. The size ought to be good 12mo., bourgeois type (uot brevier,) with wide margins. 

ertes; - - [Omissions.—P. 26, the Note. Southey’s “ Life of Wesley ” 

henenlonre Be ate et seq. Note. Wesley nate referred to.]—For further information concerning 
r, Law's early public years, see ‘* Byrom’s Diary,” published by the Ch i , 

A.D, leh e ee FE y) 52D y the Chetham Society, Manchester, 


[January, 1856.] 
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APPENDIX to ERRATA.—BEHMEN’S WRITINGS. 


_ A Summary Account of the Works of JACOB BOHME, wherein is Revealed the 
Mystery of the Supernatural DEITY and VIRGIN WISDOM, and of the Birth and 
ground of NATURE; the Creation of An gels, and the Fall of One Hierarchy thereof ; 
the Creation of this Gross, Mutable World, or Temporary Principle of Nature; and the 
Ground and Development, or the entire Mystery of MAN, (as Apa and Curist, com- 
posing every individual,) in his Creation, in the process of his Fall, and in the pro- 
cess of his Restoration, or Cure. Also, with respect to his Individual process of Re- 
generation, and his ultimate Deification. 


[> The Emblem at the head of Béhme’s Works, is an Angel passing through the air, blow- 
ing a Trumpet, signifying the Demonstration of the Gospel Religion, by a Revelation of universal 
and self-evident Truth ; out of which is sounding forth these words,—To ali Christians, Jews, Turks, 
and Heathens, to All the Nalions of the earth, This Trumpet sounds for the Last Time.) 


1. Aurora. The Dawning of the Eterna] Day, or the Infancy of Creation.—An unfinished 
piece, of the childhood of his illumination. [Wherein he describes as best he could—as a stammer- 
ing, timid, unlettered child, the opening panorama of the divine wisdom, set before his internal 
vision. He narrates the circumstances and ground of the angelical creation; the fall of the chief 
of the three hierarchies thereof, and the direful effects which ensued thereupon in eternal nature, 
(by their unbalancing of its seven equipoised powers or forces ; ) and the thereupon creation of this 
material, temporal system, (from the condensed, compacted, dark, fiery, fluidic, spoiled materiality 
and galvanic powers of the spiritual, angelical world, good as well as bad,) as the first act of the 
curative process of the thus originated evil in nature. The narrative was broken off, by violence, 
before the author came tothe creation of Man.—This piece should neé be perused till the reader is 
pretty conversant with J. B.’s other works ; as herein his descriptions of the seven spirits, by rea- 
son of his at the time non-apprehension of the origin of the fourth property, the fire, differ from, 
and are relatively inferior to, those contained in the subsequent treatises, where that point had be- 
come recognised in his understanding. Which fourth property is the opening of the JZife of the 
supernatural liberty, abyssal nothing, or free, magic Eye,—in Nature; that is, of the pure Deity in 
nature.] A.p. 1612. ‘ 

2. De Tribus Principiis cum Appendice. Of the Three Principles or Worlds of Nature, with 
Appendix.—Describing the Eternal Birth of Nature, in its Seven Properties, and Two Co-eternal 
Principles, also this Third Principle, and the Creation of All Things. Lastly of Man, as the Crown 
and Comprehension, or Developed Central Divine Idea of all, and therefore a true Lord and Prince 
over All. His Fall, with all the circumstances of it; andhis Redemption, by virtue of the ‘Mystery’ 
and Process of Christ. With a concurrent evangelical application of the truths developed. a.p. 1618. 
—[Herein Man’s creation is declared, from which it appears, that Man is the noblest being in the uni- 
verse of God. Thatheis the primal centre, the immediate abode, habitation, organism, and personal 
medium of Deity, who, as the triune, incomprehensible, universal power, or Spirit of lite—a mere 
goodness, light, and truth, has no form nor visibility but in Man—understand, the VIRGIN Man, as 
created, and as restored and glorified in Christ. (Oh, Man! SEEK AND Kyow TuyseEtF.)—In 
this work Man, (who was created as the instrument by which God would heal the disordered, cor- 
rupted body of Nature, and restore all to its primitive perfection,) is cirumstantially described, 
in his original creation, his fall, and his redemption, by_ the ‘ mystery of Christ;” who, as a 
second Adam, or Man, came to heal and restore the first ruined Adam, and to effect all that, which 
the Deity would have had accomplished by him.—A knowledge of theosophic science, as of the 
experimental philosophy of animal magnetism, mediumship, spirilism, alchemy , elc., is, however, 
essential for a due apprehension of these deep mysteries of nature and magic. ] 


3. De Triplici Vita Hominis. Of the Threefold Life of Man, according to the Three Princi- 
ples. That is, as the generated Idea, or Supernatural Image of the abyssal tri-une Will-spirit of 
the Deity—the VirGin SoPuta, incarnated in, and clothed with the Eternal and Temporal Na- 
ture.—And from the relations of Man’s present state of grace and nature, setting forth his practical 


duties and obligations, in order to the regeneration, and attainment of the prerogatives of his 
glorious redemption in Christ. A.D. 1619. 


4. Psychologia Vera cum Supplemento. Forty Questions concerning the Soul of Man, An- 
swered, with Supplement.—In the Answer to the First Question, is presented a Symbolical Diagram 
of the Wonder-Eye£ of the Divine Wisdom, the supernatural Abyss or Habitation of the Tri-une 
Deity; with the Central Generation therein, (by the Father-Will of the Trinity of Deity,) of Eter- 
wal Nature, with its Two co- eternal Principles of black Darkness and lustrous Light, and this ex~ 
generated third or mixed temporal Principle understood therein. .D. 1620.’ _[Understand these 
two eternal principles of positive and negative, the nay and the yea of the speaking tri-une Word of 
Life, the SuPpREME OnE—that they together constitute Nature, or eternal Nature: not the dark 
world alone, which is termed the ground or root of nature, but both principles together, in perfect, 
indissoluble union.—By the fall of angels, (through the perverse, obstinate, proud, self-willed, igno- 
rant, rebellious misuse of their free, uncontrollable will; being unduly elevated by the sudden percep- 
tion of their own wonderful beauty, power and glory,)—who had their life and being, or qualification 
in this eternal, or divine nature,—it came to be discovered or experienced, how the majestic visi~ 

_ bility or ‘‘ glory of God,” or ‘‘ kingdom of heaven,” has this darkness as its basis or ground, and 
how the life of this dark principle in itself, is a life of the most horrible wrathfulness, anguish, 
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falsehood, and misery. And hence arose the Scripture and theological term, God’s wrath, or the 
wrath of God—signifying, not that the will-spirit of the Deity is wrathful, or capable of wrath, 
for he is the one only good, pure, and lovely, the unchangeable love; but that in bringing forth 
his ineffable, intellectual, will-spirit into a perceptible essence or nature, a something sensible to 
creatures, by desire,—this desire, as such, must be the very opposite, or contrary spirit to his own 
Being of gentleness, peace, delight,holiness,happiness; and by overcoming or Possessing which centre 
his real goodness, holiness, light and truth become manifested in a triumphing, glorious life. This 
twofold life is then Nature, eternal Nature, the ‘‘ divine nature,” in which all immortal beings are 
created to live, and enjoy the divine happiness :—though alas! how many will frustrate the divine. 
intention, and render tneffectual the divine benevolence toward them in the incarnation, sufferings 
and death of Christ; and so fall into the dark, fiery centre, self-contractive generation, or root of 
Nature—the eternal dying of the divine liberty, or life of desire, wrath, and adi misery.] 


5. De Incarnatione Verbi, Partes tres.—Part First, Of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. That is, Concerning the Virgin Mary, what she was from the Original, and what 
kind of Mother she came to be in the Blessing* and Conception of her Son, Jesus Christ ; and how 
the Eternal Word is become Man.—Part Second. Of the Suffering, Dying, Death, Resurrection, 
Ascension, and Glorification of Christ, as the first and second Adam. And why we must all follow 
him in the same Process, and Way thus opened for us, back to the Throne of God.—Part Third. 
Of the Tree of the Christian Faith; shewing the whole Christian Doctrine of Faith and Practice. 
Wholly brought forth out of the Supernatural Centre, through the Three Principles. a.p. 1620. 


6. Sex Puncta Theosophica. Containing a Description of the Life of the Supernatural Wis- 
dom and Abyss of Deity, and of that of the Three Principles of Nature, also of each Principle as 
in itself. Shewing how Men should seek, find, and know the Ground of Nature.—7. Sex Puncta 
Mystica. Clearing up certain deep Points involved and not resolved in the foregoing Disserta- 
tions.—8. Mysterium Pansophicum. A further diversified deep Consideration concerning the 
oy and Earthly Mystery of N ature, and of the full working and fruition of the life of the 

atter. a.D. 1620. 


9. De Signatura Rerum. Showing the Sense, Virtue, and Qualification of the Shapes and 
Forms of the Creation. And what the Beginning, Ruin, and Cure of Everything is, Spiritual and 
Physical. [The Ground of Physiognomy, Phrenology, Homeeopathy, &c. &ce.—The Language of 
Nature, or Speech of the Divine Wisdom, apprehensible of her regenerate, clairvoyant children. 
A book of the sublimest wisdom and angelical melody ; and key to the regeneration of the medi_ 
calart.] A.p. 1621. 


Christosophia. The Way to Christ, and Divine Wisdom. Pars prima.—10. De Regenera- 
tione. Of the Grounds and Reasons of Regeneration, being an Introduction to the Gospel Re- 
ligion.—11. De Peenitentia vera, A Practical Entrance upon the Way of the Regeneration, or 
New Birth.—12. De Aquanimitate. Of True Resignation, and Advancement in the Regenerate 
Life. Or, of continual Dying to Self, and demersing the Will and Desire wholly into the Meek- 
ness, Humility, and Love of the Supernatural, Divine Element.—13. De Tentatione, et 4 Com- 
plratonibus. Of the Ground and Nature of Temptation ; whence it arises, and how to Overcome 
in the Conflict. [The first three Tracts composed the only book the author published in print: all 
the rest of his writings being left by him in the hands of his friends, in MS.] a.p. 1622, 


14, Libri Apologetici duo, contra Balth. Tilken: Two Apologies.—The first, in Defence and 
Elucidation of the Awrora. The second, concerning Predestination; and of the Person of Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary, as treated of in the before-named Book of the Incarnation. A.D. 1621, 23.— 
15. Anti Stiefelius, vibri duo. (1.) Considerations of E.8,’s book, concerning the Threefold State 
of Man, and the New Birth; also of the Last Zien, or New Jerusalem, &c. (2.) Concerning the 
Errors of the Sects of E. 8. and Ezech. Meths relating to Christian Perfection. a.p. 1621, 22.— 
16. Apologia contra G. Richter, cum libello Apologetico ad Senatum Gerlicensem. The Author’s 
Defence of his printed Book of The Way to Christ, and his Aurora, against the Libellous Censures 
of the Primate, G.R. a.p. 1624, 


_ 1%. De Electione Gratie, eum Appendice de Poenitentia, Being a Fundamental Demonstra- 
tion of the Scripture Doctrine of Election, or Predestination. With Appendix, shewing the Wa: 
to attain to the clear Vision and Knowledge of Divine Mysteries. a.p. 1623. (Grounded in the 
deepest Supernatural, Abyssal Centre—the instinct, constitution, or scientz of the Fountain Word 
and Creator of all things; and thence traced into, and through Nature, And showing the ineyi- 
tableness of that which is evil and that which is good.] 


18. Mysterium Magnum: an Exposition of the First Book of Moses, called Genesis. In 
Three Parts. Wherein is treated of the Revelation of the Divine Word, through the Three Prin 
ciples of Nature; and of the Original of the World and the Creation. Also, wherein the King- 
dom of Nature, and the Kingdom of Grace, are explained. a.p. 1623, [Demonstrating the literal 


* T beg leave respectfully to observe, that it had been well if the recent S q 
had condescended to look into this author's demonstration, and revelation oh the eee of 
Christ,” previously to issuing forth to the world the false Dogma(!) it recently propounded, of the 
Immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Her high Blessedness and inwa’ 
tion, whereby she became interiorly, as highly graduated as Adam when he was breathed forth out 
of the womb of Deity, and nothing could be higher, (so qualifying her to be the mother of the 
throne-prince of eternity, the ‘‘man Christ Jesus,”—God and man, ) took place only on her acc ept- 
ance of the divine Salutation, through the anzel Gabriel. The loan of & copy of this Book of the 
Incarnation was offered to the Synod, at the time of its sittings, by the Writer, through the agency 


of the See of Rome in this County, but was not accept 
ledged. January, 1856. Ys epted, or the offer overlooked, ‘heaeht acknow- 
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truth of the descriptions of the book of Genesis. But to apprehend such truth a magic under- 
standing is needful; one versed in theosophic science, and also in the modern experimentalism. 
of animal magnetism, clairvoyance, spiritism, mediumship, &c. That is, the incidents narrated 
being penned from a central voyance—of the two eternal principles and of time, therefore only the 
_ like regenerated, divine understanding can duly apprehend the true and full sense thereof. ] 


Christosophia. Pars secunda.—l9. Theoscopia- Of Divine Contemplation: how to attain to 
Divine Clairvoyance and Understanding, or Wisdom. (Unfinished.)—20. De Vita Mentalt. of 
the Supersensual, Superrationive or Divine Intellectual Life. [See F. Lee’s enlargement of this 
piece in Vol. IV., large 4to., English ed. of J. B.’s Works; which is the most preferable.]—21. 
Colloquium Viatorum. A Dialogue between a Regenerate Soul, and one in the Way or Process, 
and Seeking the full birth of Divine Wisdom.—22. Epitome de Mysterio Magno. A Theosophie 
Summary of the Grounds and Process of the Regeneration.—23. Appendix. Suspiria Viatorum. 
The Holy Prayer Book (containing Prayers of the highest magnetical power, and virtue.) Left 
unfinished. a.p. 1624. 


24. De Testamento Christi. Of Baptism and the Supper. How they are to be understood, 
both according to the Old and New Testaments. Set forth from the true Theosophical Ground, 
through the Three Principles of the Divine Manifestation. a.p. 1624. 


25. Questiones Theosophice. Being a Consideration of the Divine Revelation. That is, of 
God, Nature, and Creation, Heaven, Hell, and this World, together with all Creatures. Whence 
all things in Nature have their original, for what, and why, they are created. Especially of Man, 
or Adam and Christ. Set forth in 177 Questions, with Answers to Thirteen of them. (Unfinished.) 
—26. Tabula Principiorum. A Table or Consideration of the Deity, in Unity, Trinity, and Wis- 
dom, and as manifested through the Three Principles of Nature; with the Explanation thereof, 
This Table accompanies the Author's Epistle ‘of the True and False Light’ of understanding, 
dated 11 Nov. 1623.—27. Tabule Principiorum. Three Tables of the Divine Manifestation. Shew- 
ing how God is to be considered in his Supernatural Abyss, and as Manifested in and by Nature, 
with its Two Principles and Seven Properties, and further by this World. And then concerning 
Man as an Image or Epitome of All Worlds, in bis Creation, his Fall, and his Redemption in 
Christ. Being a Key to the whole of the Author’s Revelations. 28. Clavis. Oran Explanation 
of some Principal Points and Expressions in the‘Author’s Writings. [In the German edition, there 
is an additional Clavis, which has not yet been rendered into English.] a.p. 1624. 


29. Epistole Theosophice. Being a Collection of the Author’s Letters, wrote during the last 
Six Years of his Life, wherein he composed all his Theosophical Treatises, except the Aurora. 
[These Epistles to be perused in the first place, as an introduction to his writings. | 


In order to enter upon a right study of these writings, the reader is advised to pre- 
viously go through the treatises of Mr. Law, contained in the Vols. I., IJ. and III. of 
the “ Introduction to Theosophy,” named page xix supra, and in the order therein 

iven. Then, having obtained a conception of the entire scope and unity of Boh- 
me’s Philosophy, (commencing with the supernatural ground, out of which, or rather 
in the centre of which free, clear-seeing Hye, or vision—as a point—Nature eternally is 
generated, by the astringent motion, attraction, or self-desire of the Divine Triune Will, 
or Word of life, therein, and universally possessing the same,)—he will be well pre- 
pared to pursue his object, according to the special directions for that end given by 
Mr. Law to an academic friend, at the end of his “ Way to Divine Knowledge.” Fre- 
her’s Writings will be found to be a sequential study to the whole, and are as follows. 





FREHER’S WRITINGS. 


A Brier Account of Freumr’s Writines, being Comments upon the above de- 
scribed Writings of the divine regeneratus and elairvoyant, Bohme. They are entitled, 
Funpamenta Mystica Jacopi BoHEMII TruTonici, EXPLIcATA. PER ANDREAM 
Dionysium Frenerum. (British Museum, Add. MSS. 5767-5794.) 


1. Serial Elucidations of J. B.’s Principles of Philosophy and Theology; in Ereur Vous., 
th an Index Volume. A.D. 1698—1705. Viz: ; ; 
= Vol. A.(1.) Of Deity considered without all Nature and Creature. (2.) Of Deity, as Mani- 
festing Himself by Eternal Nature; with its Seven Properties, Two Principles, and Three Distinc- 
i Parts. : eS 
pie B. (§.) An Explanation of J. B.’s Tables of Deity extra Naturam. (3.) Answer to Objection 
concerning the Desire’s Attraction of Itself. (4.) Of the further Exterior Manifestation of God, or 
the Divine Nature, in the Creation of Angels. (§.) Answer to Objection concerning Material Causes. 
(5.) Of the Fall of Lucifer and all his Angels. 7 ; 
Vol. C. (6.) Of the Creation of this Third or Temporal Principle of Nature, wherein we live 
rt Outward Being. 2 i 
=e Vol D. (7.) Of the Fall of Man from his Primeval Glory, down into the Spirit and Grossness 
of this Astral Principle. (8.) Ofthe Natural Propagation of Man in this now Cursed, Four-elemen- 
tary World. (9.) Of Man’s Regeneration, through the Blood and Death of Christ. 


XXX 


Vol. E. (10.) Of the Eternal Word’s becoming Flesh: Or of the Pure, Immaculate Concep- 
tion and Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary. [The 
author’s references are always to the 1682 German edition of J. B.’s works. ] : 

Vol. F. (SECOND SERIES.) Nothing and All, and Something. A Discourse concerning the 
true Sense of J. B.’s Eternal or Abyssal Nothing (and All). How this posits itself as Something, 
in and by the Process of Eternal Nature. And shewing how J. B.’s different and contradictory 
Descriptions of the Deity in Unity and Trinity, as before and then as in Eternal Nature, stand in 
perfect Harmonious Concordance. . Ee ‘ 

: Vol. G. (1.) Ninety-seven Positions concerning God in Unity and Trinity, both as Before and 

After Eternal Nature. (2.) General Positions concerning the Divine Being in Unity and Trinity, 
and especially the Generation of Eternal Nature. (3.) How the Properties of Eternal Nature are 
to be considered in God. (4.) How that the T'wo Similies of a Former Discourse do not imply Two 
Trinities. (5.) Five Questions, raised out of the former Discourses, Answered. (6.) Concerning 
the Expression, ‘Darkness in God.’ (7.) Answers to Two Questions. (8.) Concerning Eternal 
Nature, whether out of God, or only effected by his Will. (9.) Representations of J. B.’s Eternal 
Liberty and Abyssal Unity, pari passu ambulant. (10.) The Process of the Philosophical Work, 
by the duly prepared Magus or Artist. (11.) The Growing of Vegetables in their Yearly Renew- 
ing, as described by J. B. 

Vol. H. Critical Corrections of Rev. E. Waple’s Exercises upon the Philosophy and Theo- 
logy of J. B., as set forth in the preceding First Five Vols.—Vol. I. The Particular Contents of 
all the Former Treatises.—Also Several Fragmentary Pieces, which are described in the last NOTE 
of p. 680 seg. 5 

* [Norn The Contents of the treatises of Vols. F. and G., with those of A. and B., are of the 
utmost importance to be understood in order to the “rightly dividing of the word of truth,” in 
J. B.’s deep and diversified revelations thereof.] 


2. Hieroglyphica Sacra, or Divine Emblems in Thirteen Figures with their Explanations. 


8. Sixteen Conferences, concerning the Modern Doctrine of Election or Predestination. Illus- 
trated with Symbols. In8 Vols. Wherein the subject is fundamentally resolved, according to the 
Central Philosophy of J.B. a.p. 1715? 

Norr.—One chief importance of this Work consists in the comprehensive and perspicuous 
elucidation of the Seven Properties of Nature, ‘with its Two Co-eternal Principles, of black Dark- 
ness and lustrous Light, having the Fire, or Life of each opened in the midst, being the Eye of the 
Supernatural, omnipotent Abyssal Will. Which is contained in the Third to the Ninth of the 
Conferences. } 


4. Five Conferences, concerning the Absolute Necessity of all the Holy Sufferings, and Death 
of Jesus Christ, upon the Cross. With a large Hieroglyphical Figure, representing the Process of 
Christ, in the Redemption of the Humanity. [One thick volume unfinished.| a.D. 1716? : 


5. Microcosmos, or Man, the living Image or Form of the Deity, as in Himself supernatu- 
rally, and as manifested by Nature, in its Three Principles. Considered in his Primeval State, 
his Fallen State, and his State of Regeneration and full Deification. {One thick volume.] Being 
an Explanation of Three Symbolic Foldivg Tables. 

[Nore.—This work was composed before all the other Treatises, but the author’s enlarged 
knowledge in subsequent years, led him to make considerable improvements in the explication of 
the First Table, which were effected A.p. 1717.] 


6. Epistles wrote in London, a.p. 1713—1717. 


7. A Treotise against the Doctrine of the Universalists, of the Restoration of all the Devils 
and Lost Spirits. (In the German language.) a.p. 1718, 


8. 4 Treatise of Good and Evil. First, as in this outward Astral Principle. Secondly, asin the 
Two Interior Worlds, yet before the last Grand Day of Separation. And thirdly, as After the Last 
Judgment Day. (Inthe German language.) In Four Conferences. Wrote to clear up a Scruple upon 
the last Treatise. a.p. 17185 


_ 9. Paradoxa, Emblemata, 7Enigmata, Hieroglyphica, de Uno, Toto, Puncto, Centro. In 153 
Figures or Diagrams, with Latin Circumscriptions and Explanations. a.p. 1717, 1718 and 1720. 


10. A Symbolical Indented and Relieved Table or Chart, representing the True Mystery of 
All Things, in their mutual and reciprocal Relations.—January, 1856. FINIS. eee 





was The first following eight pages of this Work, being in effect super- 
seded by the contents of the foregoing Preface, the reader may pass on from the 
present termination of it, to page 9 of the text of the work. 
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he following Advertisement appeared some time ago in a public journal, 
but aXthe peculiar talent which is required might not be exactly deducible 
from theterms of that announcement, it has been deemed fitting to present 
a more explicit and comprehensive statement in reference to the subject, and 
hence the present treatise. 

The nature and extent of the employment is also but partially described in 
the advertisement, as, in addition to the proposed biography, there would 
probably be the reWsion, with notes, of the works of three or more eminent 
divines and philosophers; to which the biography is partly intended as an 
introduction, as well aXother devotional literary ocenpation. 

It will, of course, be iMdispensfble that the party therein sought for, should 
already possess such a gxoundwork of disposition, devotional habits, and 
sound metaphysical, classical\nathematical, and other corresponding learning, 
as should enable him, by a little exercise in the accommodation of his style 
and discipline of thought, to exhibit, according to his own genius, and the 
nature of the subject, the peculiar Specified qualifications of the models which 
are herein presented for his guidancg. 

(ADVER'NSEMENT.) 

WANTED, a GENTLEMAN oN\LITERARY TALENT, AS- 
SIDUITY, and PIETY (not under forty yearNof age), who, during his scholastic 
training, has been well exercised in the casulSfry and metaphysics of ancient 
divinity; and whose style of writing is that of\gtrict argumentation, however 
its mathematical severity may be arrayed in the sintplicity and graces of rhetoric, 
if some experience in ascetic devotional authorship the better, to assist to COL- 

LECT, READ FOR, and WRITE an ELEVATRD PHILOSOPHIC and 
RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY. Address 5 * 

The following are the works and tracts which, in 
and devotional spirit, have been selected as general modals ; from a due study 
of which, according to the observations annexed to each, as also of the sup- 
plementary works (see following section), and the remakks accompanying 
them ; as well as from various other observations interspersed throughout the 
present treatise, may be gathered the nature of the required talent. 


I.—A SERIOUS CALL to a DEVOUT and HOLY LIFE, (By W 
-II,—The CASE of REASON or. NATURAL RELIGION, (BK Do. 

As models for the style of strict argumentation, and showing the needful 

modicum of metaphysical knowledge. The former work to be especially re- 


regard to style of writing 


A marked for its masterly display of wit and wisdom, and as exhibiting \great 


B 
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pigour of imagination, penetrating observation of human life, felicitous deli- 
nedtion of character, and an easy, flowing, complete handling of each of its 
several subjects. The latter work may be considered as a good illustration 
of the power of close, forcible reasoning, required in the editor, to do justice 
to the s&yeral subjects to be treated of in the work. 

ARNEST and SERIOUS ANSWER to TRAP, (By W. Law, A.M.) 
AANIMADVERSIONS on TRAP’S REPLY, (Do.) 

ar an easy, dignified style of address; for elevated sentiments 
and holiness ; and for the earnest and serious spirit which 
gugh the work.’ The qualifications of the two former 
treatises are to be\incorporated with the characteristics of the present 
tracts. 

V.—A_ SHORT but SUFFICIENT CONFUTATION of WARBURTON’S 

DIVINE LEGATYON of MOSES, (By W. Law, A.M.) 

‘VI.—The ADDRESS to the CLERGY, (Do.) 

The former treatise (in Which may be said to be embodied the literary and 
other perfections of the previqusly-named works), may be taken as a model 
of the magisterial style and power of philosophic writing required, presenting 
a condensed, though perfect, déglaration of all the essential points of the 
subjects in question; a full and Ypen exhibition of all the relative truths, 
from their deepest ground, in ever, needful variety of light; and then a mas= 
terly refutation of the elaborate fictions, plausible errors, and ignorant con- 
ceptions of the learned antagonist ;—gt the same time with equal dexterity of 
talent, and irresistible power of conXiction, not failing to establish in their 
place, lucid demonstrations of the right understanding of the grossly mis- 
apprehended truths of revelation and phipsophy. 

The “ Address to the Clergy” may be t\ken in connection with the “ Con- 
futation,” and more particularly as a kind of model of the Elias-Baptist 
spirit of divinely-animated zeal, resistless tyuth, and elevated wisdom, in 
which the biography is to be written ; inasmuxh as the subject of it is to be 
exhibited as one of the forerunners, or extragrdinary messengers to come 
from God to proclaim the approach of the grea\\day,—his original and es- 
poused writings, his whole character and form of\ife, when shown in their 
true point of view (here to be done), affording undQniable evidence to such 
as have “eyes to see,’”’ of his undoubted office and \gommission, again “to 
prepare the way of the Lord, and make his paths shkaight.” For though 
working no more outward miracles than did the Baptist, his works and his 
espoused writings came forth, and stand in such a powek of divine distinc- 
tion from all others of these last ages, as may be justly said\ from their effects, 
to answer in the spirit to that which was formerly done in \he flesh, when, 
“the blind saw, the deaf heard, the lame walked, and to the \poor the gospel 
was preached.’’ 

The object of the biography will, therefore, be not simply to\et forth the 
memorial of the individual’s private life,—and that in a glowing, \veverential, 
spirit, by way of holy edification to the christian, the scholar) the phi- 
losopher, and the gentleman,—but to represent him in the truth of\his mys- 
tic character as the Elias* of God’s last dispensation to the world (as \bserved 
ee is Leeann ier newt oe ee ee eA ie eR AS 


* Lam very willing to admit that Elias will come, according to the sense of the pr 
Malachi; but he will not come with observation, no more than he did in the person of ie 
Baptist. He will not bear the name of Elias, nor tell us he is the man that went to heaven in a 
fiery chariot, and is now come down again to give us warning of the last fire. But some divine 
person may appear before the. second coming of our Saviour, as there did before his first coming ; 
and by giving @ new light and-life to the Christian doctrine may dissipate the mists and errors, and 
abolish all those little controversies among good men, and the divisions that spring from them; 
enlarging their spirits by greater discoveries, and uniting them all in bonds of unity and charity, 
pie oo geen Bae ef Hag and perfection. Rag an Elias the Prophet seems to point out: 

me to be the great peac Pomme 
Bvawae : hoon'ot the Leone g peacemaker and preparer of the ways of the Lord. 
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dhove), to prepare the way of the Lord, for the re-establishment and universal 
_ diffysion of pure Gospel Christianity. Which will be shown to be effected, first, 
by hk earlier writings, wherein is laid the solid ground-work for a revival 
of praktical evangelical truth, and promulgation of it throughout Christendom 
and amdyg the unsophisticated portion of mankind; and then in reference to 
the conver ion of Jews, Turks, Heathens, and unbelievers of all nations, by 
opening out}in his latter works, in a popular manner, the great “mystery of 
God” as revealed in the writings of Jacop BEHMEN. 

_In regard to the former consideration, the editor will trace the results of 
his writings on the various religious establishments and sects of the present 
day, especially in th\evangelical action and reaction of Methodism, shewing 
the true sources of th&distinguishing peculiarities of that system, as to dis- : 
cipline, doctrine, and déyotional means and expediences; and therewith the 
bearing and operation of those principles in the religious or moral regenera- 
tion of Great Britain, her cwmercial and political aggrandisement, and the 






















progressing amelioration of tha world. we 
In the latter respect, will be\gonsidered the great sy f eternal truth 
(of which this individual may be e8 termed the B st), contained 


centre the 
e veil from 


in the works of BeamMEN; which 
being of Gop through all His revelation 
the mysteries of religion, displays the gh 
trines of the christian faith, divests theolo’ 12 
she has ever been disguised by the partial of popular di- 
vinity, or the rational erudition of the schoolméy, and so challenges the faith 
of the reader, and, at the same time, his fervent déyotion and willing obedience 
to the precepts of the gospel.* Ornitriud at fp: 633 J 


needful qualifications 
e out of place at once 
orks comprising 


garb in which 


But before proceeding toa further enunciation of thé 
for the editorship of the proposed biography, it may not 
to present a general view of the contents of the series of 
the revelation in question, forming the ground of the indivNual’s last-men- 
tioned relation to the world; whereby the reader, who may have been unable 
to procure the works, or been wanting in time, or (what is more Na direction 
how to peruse them, may have his curiosity gratified, and form an pinion as 
to how far they appear to justify the great things that have beeh stated 
concerning them. And for the information of such as desire to becom can- 


Fy 





* Among other interesting matters, it is proposed to be shown how, from such source, science 
has derived her profoundest truths, Newton himself having, really though not avowedly, 
‘ploughed with Behmen’s heifer,” in bringing forth his great discoveries ; for Sir Isaac did but 
reduce to a mathematical form the central principles of nature, revealed in Behmen, and, by the 
aid of experiments and observations bequeathed by antecedent philosophers, was at last enabled to 
bring to the birth the true system of the universe, leaving such points of physical phenomena as 
he could not clearly apprehend, in the nature of queries. The same observations will generally 
apply to most of the philosophical schemes and discoveries of more recent date; among the minor 
ones, for instance, to the science of physiognomy introduced by Lavater, and perfected as phreno- 
logy by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; also to that which is sound of the philosophy of Berkeley , to 
the delicate and well grounded, though difficult science of homceopathy of Hahnmann, who studied 
the principles of J. B. (as more particularly described in his Signatura Rerum), and experimented 
therewith upon himself and his family during the space of twenty years, previous to his public 
profession at Paris. All these individuals were students of Behmen, and many others of the 
savans of Germany and England, both dead and living. # i 
(uaintanveapy bechotiztd tht imngéni P ionsA 
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nfore-cla eBhts to thelr source; zingthez principe wf Betanen the so-callec 
original theories of the present day, regarding the first stages of this temporal system, the 
ground and relations of the ‘“ physical forces,” and “convertible affections of matter,” etc., such 
questions may be left to the biography, in treating of the influence of Behmen’s writings upon 
the several branches of practical science, as evidenced in their modern developments and the- 
ories. 
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ates, and ‘qualify themselves for the accomplishment of -the task hereby 
sought to be fulfilled, (for a profound theosophic knowledge is essential to 
the biggrapher, as will hereafter be seen,) we shall also indicate the mode im 
which tke works are to be studied, in order to a speedy apprehension ‘of their 
drift and principles, as well as give a list of several other works and writings, 
an acquaintance with which ought to precede or accompany the knowledge of 
the former. . sent 

It may not, Also, be inopportune to premonish the candidate,—who is sup- 
posed to be a rigkt-earnest christian, and in communion with some spiritual 
church,—that it Wl be highly advantageous to him to have passed through a 
general study of theYollowing experimental religious books, and of the holy 
scriptures, as well as\pf the early practical treatises of the subject of the 
present biography, pre\ous to entering upon the consideration of the works 
In question: which, to pXysue the thread of observation, are here mentioned 
in detail, though they wi be found hereafter inserted amongst numerous 
other similar teatises, together with every information as to the points to be re- 
garded in the study of them ; \yiz.—Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying ; 
Law’s Christian Perfection, an\Three Letters to a Lady; The Whole Duty 
of Man’s Works; Thomas 4 Kempis, 3 vols. by Stanhope, Hickes, and 
Nelson; Thaulerus’s Evangelical Paverty, with his Life; Life of the Baroness 
de Chantal; The Life of Zavier; Ighatius Loyala’s Institutions ; Devotional 
Tracts from the French; Berniére’s (nteriour Christian; The Life of the 
Marquis de Renty; The Life of Armell& Nicolas; The Life of Lady Guyon, 
with her Tract on Prayer; The Life of Gkegory Lopez; Benet of Canfield’s 
Rule of Perfection, in Three Parts; Molings’s Spiritual Guide, the French 
edition ; with the manifestation of the sam& “one faith,’”? “one spirit,” in 
the 8vo. Memoir of Bramwell; Life of Longden; Life of Hester Ann Ro- 
gers; Wesley’s Sermons, and Hymn Book; Fin ey on Revivals, &c. If the 
reader should truly possess himself of the spirit these books, he will be 
well prepared for the recondite contemplations o{ truth in the works now 
about to be described. 


As regards the means which are ordinarily used by th christian church for 
the conversion of the sophisticated portion of mankind, \khether Heathens or 
Christians, it must, surely, be apparent to every unbiassed \ idgment, as it is 
to every one acquainted with the philosophy of truth, that ttempts m that 
direction have hftherto failed,* and must, according to the nature of things, 
fail, on the present system, there being no affinity between th remedy and 








* The Journal of Wenry Martyn is a sufficient proof that nothing but the revelation of “the 
mystery” will ever meet the necessities of the intelligent among the eastern, or indeed any other 
nations. The reader must have remarked how often, in his (H. M.’s) disputations and attempts to 
make converts, he was put.to a just nonplus; whereas, had he been able to meet the demands of 
his hearers, by showing the grownd ofrevelation and all the Christian mysteries,—how nature is the 
handmaid of God, his success had been as signal as his disappointment. ‘The fountains of learn- 
ing and religion must be purified before the streams and branches can renew the face of the earth. 

The following extract from the “ Oriental Spectator,” of 1845, may also serve as a further il- 
lustration on this point.—‘‘ Mr. W., an American missonary, related to us a conversation he had with 
Lord Ellenborough, when he passed through Allahabad. Lord E.: You have chosen the worst place 
in the world for pursuing your missionary labours.—Missionary : Why so, my Lord ?—Lord E. : Be- 
cause the Hindoos and Mahommedans are so nearly balanced in nunibers, that neither party can af- 
ford to lose ground, and give up any of their strength.—The missionaries, in reply, alluded to the la- 
bours of the missionaries at Benares, where by far the greater portion are Hindoos, and yet not 
much success has attended their labours.—Lord E.: Benares is far worse for mission work than 
Allahabad..........Lord Ellenborough continued: What are your plans of labour ?—Missionary : 
We preach in towns and villages,—we circulate the Scriptures,—we are engaged in translating, = 
we have a printing press, and are educating in two boarding-schools, forty-five boys and girls — 
Lord E. : Very good: and what has been done in regard to the translation of the Scriptures ?— 
Missionary: The whole Bible has been translated into the Persian and the Hindowee, and part of 
it into Urdoo or Hindostanee.—Lord E.: In what way do you expect the Bible to be of use to the 
Hindoos ?—Missionary : Those who read it will be convinced of its superior moral excellence, when 
compared with the Shasters of the Hindoos. And then we rely upon the promised aid of God’s 
Holy Spirit, to change and soften their hearts.—Lord E.: Have you made any converts P—Mis- 
sionary: We have some twenty.—Lord E,: What sort of people are they ?—Missionary: Mostly 
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disease. For the disease, in the present case, is rational unbelief ; to 
which nothing can afford satisfaction but self-abandonment, which is out of the 
question,—or strict, self-evident demonstration and experience. Therefore, 
unles\ such a ground could be discovered as to show how the God of nature 
is the God of grace, and that from self-evident principles, the way of the 
Lord as Xevealed in the gospel must ever remain a mystery to a large portion 
of heathenand intelligent minds. 

Now, by Xhe revelation opened by the Spirit of God, in the understanding 
of the author‘ef the works in question, and contained therein,—which truths, 
penned from a\two-fold Enochian vision of eternity and time, the Divine 
Providence raiset\up the learned and devout subject of our proposed biogra- 
phy, to demonstrate in a clear manner to the world,—by this wonderful reve- 
lation, that seven seed book, or great volume of nature and grace, hitherto 
locked from all eterty, is, according to the epoch of time, and the nature 
of things, become opendd; and thereby such a ground discovered, as takes 
away all barriers to the e\angelization of unbelievers, of what character so- 
ever. So that nothing remeins in order to reduce all nations, whether Jews, 
Turks, Heathens, or rationak\unbelievers, to the obedience of faith, but to 
make known gospel truth in dgnnection with these works, as the remedy, and 
last remedy of the grace and\goodness of God to man: to which end 
translations of the works should ke made into all languages, prefaced with 
the necessary directions and accom)animents, in order to their easy appre- 
hension. Then might evangelical lakourers and devoted missionaries go forth 
among the learned heathen, without \et or fear of non-success: then with 
the gospel in one hand, and this mystery in the other, enabling them to 
immediately appeal to the very forms and\properties of every leaf, and tree, 
and spire of grass around them, as so may illustrations of christian truth, 
they may proclaim with all the energy of the\heavenly hosts, at the birth of 
Christ, the ‘ good tidings” of salvation, of thy advent of the reign of God 
in the soul, to be immediately opened to faith. ‘So shall this gospel be really 
and rationally preached (as St. Paul preached it Xo the /earned heathen gen- 
tiles,) in all the world for a witness to all natiohs, and then shall the end 
come. 

And that this revelation, or unfolding of the treasur)\of God’s counsels, is 
the last that divine wisdom will impart, that it betokens\{he approach of the 
great day, and the close of time, would appear plain and manifest (like all 
other great truths) from the nature of the thing. For what\can the opening 

_ of the seventh seal be, [declared by the works in question, which as observed, 
it is proposed to disseminate through all nations, as a standing miracle, and 
their last trumpet, | but the throwing open by God of the everlasting doors of 
the kingdom of grace and nature; whereby all people and Mindred and 
tongues, may see with their own eyes, the completing development of the 
tree of goud and evil of the human life, with its several fruits. 

And when only could it fully manifest the essential wonders of itsdlf 
SppaKinG or THE EreRNAL Worp IN Time), but as every flow 


(oR 
and 





youths educated in our schools, and a few adults ”’.........Lord E, saw the children of Mrs. L.’s 
orphan girl’s school, and remarked, in his off-hand way, ‘I hope you will convert enough of young 
Hindoos to become husbands for these girls.” 

The writer has heard it affirmed by some who, it was thought, knew the truth of the matter, 
that in a certain celebrated locality of the East, each member of the church, on an average, costs 
the Missionary Society in England, five pounds annually. ‘ 

Considerable premiums are occasionally offered, Me Carphidge, for Essays, as to the most 
efficient mode of converting the Eastern nations to Christianity; but with what results? In the 
present pamphlet is offered a solution of the question, and that solution is one which was made use 
of, though but verbally, in preaching and teaching from house to house, by the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles ; viz., the declaration of the “ great mystery of (sod, and the Father, and of Christ, 
sufficiently done at that time and for such hearers, without an absolute demonstration from the 
ground, tracing the birth of things consecutively from thence ; but for our day it has pleased 
the wisdom of God to afford a more abundant and gracious boon, and that in writing, viz., the 
full manifestation of the ground and philosophy of all'things. 
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it and other mystery of outspoken life opens and completes the revelation 
of\ts being from the first awakening in its matrix to its ultimate development 
in a\beautiful aromatic flower, or delicious fragrant fruit,—[that is, from the 
ideal Qnage or figure of life, in the universal mirror-world of the Divine wis- 
dom, through the degrees of nature, by the concomitant working of the Divine 
FIAT, ill it become substantial essence or life, beauty or form, colour, 
fragrance\\and taste, to the understanding of the supreme SOLE ENTITY 
OF GOD,\His alone wispoM, POWER, RICHES, and GLORY, by the intel- 
lectual creation, “to the praise of His glory :’|—When, then, could the 
mystery of the seventh seal be opened, but in its own time and place—atT THE 
END OF TEMRORAL NATURE. 

“ Behold the Yig tree and all the trees ; when they now shoot forth ye see 
and know of your\own selves that summer is now nigh at hand; so likewise 
ye, when ye see these things come to pass,”’—what things but the blossoming 
of the Divine revelation, when translated Enoch [who was the father of Me- 
thusalah, who was thk father of Lamech, who was the father of Noah,]| ap- 
pears again in spirit ard power, making known, from his inturned exturned 
vision, the similitude oK the Holy Trinity in the shapes, forms, and figures 
of the creation; shewite the FoRMED Worp in all visible things, and 
revealing all mysteries within and without,—* then know ye that the kingdom 
of God is nigh at hand.” 


Ce Lage frrtfinroty Lar 
The following is #hezequrse\pf piatesppkac,study recommended to the can- 
didate, in order to a proper apreciation of the works about to be described. 
The order here set down may liNewise be observed : 


Firstly,—The following mentioked treatises by the subject of our proposed 
biography, viz.,—(1.) Sacrament Book. \(2.) The open. with the Appendix on Christian 
Regeneration. (3.) Way to Divine Knowledge. (4.) Spirit of Love. (5.) Collection of Let- 
ters ; in addition to the works already refekred to as models of style. 


Secondly,—The following works aad authors :—Cudworth’s Works ; Gale’s 
Works ; Chevalier Ramsay’s Works, leaving\out his groundless fantastic notions borrowed 
from Bourignon; Bacon; Barrow, Life, Lectires, &c.; H. More’s Life; Dean Sherlock on 
the Immortality of the Soul, the Digression\ therein; Bishop P. Brown’s Works, and Dr. 
John Ellis’s (his pupil); Descartes, Malebranchk, Locke, Berkeley, and other antecedent and 
contemporary writers, whereby to understand thAthen state of Philosophy, and the deside- 
ratum that existed. Monboddo’s Ancient Metaphysics, vols. i. and ii., (the rest to be viewed 
through Law’s Tract on Warburton’s Legation;)\Maclaurin on Sir Isaac Newton’s Disco- 
veries ; Sir Isaac Newton’s Works, MS. Papers, ad Correspondence, and other writers in 
his train; Euclid; the Holy Bible or written Word pf God, the pillar and Standard and sum- 
mary of all Truth. 


Together with modern scientific works, co\taining the latest experiments, 


theories and discoveries in Astronomy, Electrigity, Magnetism, Geology, and 
other branches of universal Science. 


Thirdly,—The following enumerated writers,in MS. or print, which may be 
taken as accompanying or subsequent studies to the work; the former being considered as 
known to the reader. 

FREHER.—His works are all in M.S., being methodical demonstrations of the points, terms 
and grounds of the Central Philosophy opened in the Writings o Teutonicus, copiously illustrated 
with beautiful symbols. They consist of the following Treatise\:— i 
afotira Pa i ‘oO ba = oO Din jaro 


eetier, Oud_Of -¥Y ure aa eate ati2 w- ata eh? prap tar0a-id 
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(2.)—Five Conferences concerning the absolute necessity of the Death of Christ. That J esus 
Christ, our eternal High Priest, could not possibly have entered otherwise than by His own Blood 
into the Holy Place, to make intercession for us ; or, which is the sam¥ thing, That, (contrary to 
a newly-risen opinion,) there was an absolute indispensible necessity foy all His holy Sufferings 
and Death on the Cross, here proved to a full demonstration. Conferende I.—Being preliminary 
to Arguments against the following position, ‘The Mediatorship of Chritt implies no Necessity 
of his Death.” Conference II., III., IV.,—Concerning the Absolute Necdgsity of the Death and 
Sacrifice of Christ. Conference V.—The absolute Necessity thereof dem\nstrated under some 
possi hyo Figures, from the Principles of J. B., in entire accordance With the Holy Scrip- 

ures. 

(3.)—Here follow certain regular “ Justifications and Demonstrations of Yh inci 
B.,” in “ Eight Divisions” or Volceal = ie ei 


[{Vox. a.]—Of God, considered as in Himself only, without Nature and Qkeature. Of God 


cdwsidered as Manifesting Himself through Eternal Nature. Ofthe Two Eternal Principles. Of 
th “noel Principles of Nature. Of Darkness, Fire, and Light. A Symbol in Illustration of 
ject. 

[Xox. B.]—An Explanation of that Scheme, or Table, of J. B., wherein God is considered in 
the Unk and Trinity, without all Nature and Creature. An Objection answered, being A Dis- 
course cQncerning the Desire’s attracting itself. Of the further more Exterior Manifestation of 
God, throygh the Creation of Angels, and of Material Causes. Of the Fall of Lucifer and all his 










[Vou. c\—Of the Creation of this our outward Third Principle, wherein we live, and move, 
utward Being; containing a Discourse on Saint John’s Words,—‘‘ In the begin- 


Voi. E.]—Of Eternal Word’s becoming Flesh. Of the pure Immaculate Conception, 
ord Jesus Christ, in the Womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

tise is entitled, Nothing and Something: a Discourse concerning the 
. B.’s deepest Eternal Unity or Abyssal Nothing. How this Unity or 
Nothing eternally Manifes\s itself in Essence and Substance in and through the Process of Spi- 
ritual Nature: But more especially, How all his different Descriptions of the Divine Being, in 
Unity and Trinity, before or Without, and then as in or after Nature, may be found standing 
without all Contradiction in a\nost Harmonious Concordance. 

[Vou. c.]—Ninety-seven Psitions, concerning God in Unity and Trinity, Considered both be- 
fore and after Eternal Nature, adgording to J. B.’s Central Philosophy. General Positions con- 
cerning the Divine Being in Um\ty and Trinity, and especially of the Generation of Eternal 
Nature; gathered from the former\Writings, according to the mind of J. B., and all taken either 
immediately from his own plain undyestionable Words, or by means of an Evident Consequence, 
flowing forth freely out of them.—Hdw Eternal Nature is to be considered as in God.—That there 
are not two Trinitys ; and concerning \he Will in its Central Quiescience, and as in its Activity. 
Five Questions answered.—Concerning\Darkness in God.—Two Questions answered.—Conference 
concerning Eternal Nature being out of God, or only effected by His Will.—J. B.’s Eternal Liberty 
and Abyssal Unity, pari passu ambulant.\-The Process in the Philosophical Work analogical with 
that in Man’s Redemption, as stated Sig. Rer. vii. 10—12.—Of the Growing of Vegetables, with 
respect to their yearly Renewing. 

[Vou. H.]—Miscellaneous Observations, \ occasioned by Rev. Mr. Waple’s Writings about 
J. B., which he desired this author to correct And compleat ; being Resolutions of certain doubtful 
Points, and Answers to numerous other significgnt Queries. 

[Aprenp1x.]—The Particular Contents of al the former Books [about one hundred pages in 
8yo.] 

(4.}—Hierogiyphica Sacra, or Divine Emblems\ explained in Thirteen Diagrams.—These are 
merely Illustrations of the Justifications and Demoistrations of J. B., and belong to that Work 
(No. 3.) The editors of J. B.’s 4 vols. large 4to, intr\duced them into the second volume of those 
works. 

(5.)—Mexpoxooysos, or the Little-World, MAN, repreyented by Three Different Tables with their 
elaborate Explications: wherein Man is considered in his Primeval State; in his Fallen State; 
and in His State of Regeneration and Adoption to be the Non of God. ‘‘ Mens in Ceelis; Quies in 
Terris.’ 

(6.)—Sixteen Conferences, being ‘further Demonstratidps of the Points and Grounds of J. B.’s 
Central Philosophy,” between A. B. and C. :— 

{Von. I.]—Conference I. A Dissuasive from searching \nto the Doctrine of Predestination. 
Conference IJ. Proving that the Scriptures do not always understand the same by GOD or 
LORD. Conference III. Concerning God considered as im\ Himself only. Of Pornz, cEN- 
TRE, CIRCUMFERENCE. Conference IV. Of God as manifested in and through the Proper- 
ties of Eternal Nature, which are and must be Seven. Confrence V. Concerning the Three 
First or so to speak inferior Properties of Eternal Nature, and of §ach of them in particular. 

{Vox. II.]—Conference VI. Concerning the Fourth Property & the Middle between the Three 
Inferior and Three Superior. With Three large Digressions; the \irst against Socin. ; the second 
proving that this Nature is rightly called Eternal; and the thir against that new Doctrine 
which denies an Absolute Necessity for the Death of Christ on the Cross. Conference VII. 
Concerning the Three Superior Properties of Nature. The Production of United Fire and Light. 
God and our God. J. B.’s Word Science should have been translated Sctgntz. Riches and Poverty 
of Eternity, etc. oe 

[Vox. III.]—Conference VIII. Concerning the Two Eternal Principles. Of Annihilation, 
and Transmutation. Conference IX. Being a particular Consideration\pf that Noble Simile, 
which is so much recommended by J. B. 

Vou. IV.]—Conference X. Predestination cleared up by Seven Parti 
Predestination cut off from this Discourse. Proofs that God neglected no So 
under, nor after the Law. : ‘ 

{Vox V.]—Conference XI. Three Preliminaries. First, What Truth is m% the Scriptures ; 
second, Of the Letter and the Spirit; third, Of rightly dividing the Word of Tyuth. Voluntas 
Signi et Beneplaciti. Turning of Man’s Will. Of God showing Mercy to whom hawill. Of Pha- 
yaoh hardened. Of Jacob and Esau. Of the Father’s giving Men to the Son. Objections raised 
from Romans ix. and other places. Of Justification. eee 2 

{Voxt. VI.]—Conference XII. Further, concerning Justification. The strong\st Predesti- 
narian Arguments Answered. Election and Reprobation not two Collateral Branches of Pre- 
destination. 

[Vou. VII.J—Conference XIII. Concerning Pelagianism, or the Grace of God and the 
Free Will of Man. Conference XIV. Concerning Semi-Pelagianism. Jeremiah, Ebe 
ete. The Preventing Grace and the Engrafted Word are one, and yet also distinct. 
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<Paul. G. A.’s Impartial Account of the P.’s and Semi-P.’s, in his History of the Church 
retics, With an additional Treatise of one Hilar-Theomilus, translated by this author, 
alf of which is lost. 

















[Vgu. VIII.]—Conference XV. Concerning a MS. of Bishop Sanderson, so far as his 
Ninth Pgsition, concerning the Modern Doctrine of Predestination, the Series of the Decrees 
of God, ayd of the Causes and Means of Men’s Salvation: as also other questions. Confe- 


rence XVI.\Concerning the same MS. from the Bishop’s Ninth Position to the End. Also a fur- 
ther consideyation of several Distinctions between Grace and Graceg@iech are used by Predes- 


%J—G. A.’s Impartial Account, etc. A MS. of Bishop Sanderson concerning, 
the Modern Doc\ine, ete., written by him in Latin and part in English, but now (upon a certain 
emergent occasion) translated and transcribed all in English. ; 

(7.)—Paradoxa& Emblematica, Ainigmata, Hieroglyphica de Uno, Toto, Puncto, Centro. 

(8.)—A Treatise [written in the German language], or Dialogue between A. and B., wherein 
Good and Evil are coysidered, first outwardly in the Third Principle; then as in the Two Interior 
Worlds, but before the Day of Separation; and then after that Day. 

(9.)—A Treatise [Written in the German language] against the Doctrine of the Restoration of 
the Devil and Lost Spir¥s: Herein will be shown first, the great Difference between the Fall of 
Lucifer and that of Adan\; next will be shown the Notion of the «“ Everlasting Gospellers,” to- 
gether with their Eight clef Arguments. Further, this opponent’s Idea on the subject, accom- 
panied with Explanations\and Illustrative Symbols; and lastly, the Methodical or Connected 
Answer to these Eight Arguments, of these same “ Everlasting Gospellers.” 

(10.)—[Epistles and Fragnents.] Letter I. A large Epistle, addressed to Mr. J. Gildersleve, 
answering his Objections uporseveral important Points of the above-mentioned Writings.—The 
Substence of Three Conferences\between a German Theosophist and an English Divine ; Wherein 
many interesting Points are brought forward and elucidated. Fragments—Consisting of certain 
Propositions of Faith, commenciny at ‘No. 95,” and terminating at ‘‘No. 124.” The English 
Translation is written in the face o\the German Original. Letter II. A short Epistle addressed 
to the Bishop of Bangor; (connectek with the Bangorian Controversy.) No longer of Interest. 
Letter III. A short Devotional Lette\from the Author to his Friends. Four Letters, from the 
Author to his Chrisitan Brethren and isters, upon Practical Subjects. Letter VIII. A Letter 
from the Author to Mr. Inglis, with Mr\Inglis’s Reply. [END or FREHER’S MS.S. WORKS. ] 

ST. MARTIN “Le Philosophe INgonnu,”’ viz., his latter pieces, L’Esprit des Choses, 
and Le Ministere de l’Homme Esprit. 

STERRY, P., Works, in two odd vo mes, 4to, 1710 (posthumous). 

FREKE. Treatise on Fire, Electricit , and Magnetism, 1752. 

{Norz.—This book, as well as Frank\n’s so-called Discoveries, or Practical Experiments 
upon Electricity, it is supposed were oridnated by L.’s “ Appeal.” The writer knows that 
Franklin reprinted some of L.’s works in \merica. The Appeal Book has turned the course 
of thought of many in a new direction. ] 

SYMES, REV. RICHARD, Rector of St. W erburgh, Bristol—Fire Analysed: showing 
the verity of J. B. and Mr. L.’s Principles of Natutg, by Experiments. 8yo. 1770. me 

TRYON, THOMAS, Letters.— Way to Healthetc. 1697, 1700. 

PARACELCUS.—Philosophy Reformed, etc. 1&mo. 1657; and various Treatises. 

PIKE, SAMUEL.—Philosophica Sacra, or the rinciples of Natural Philosophy, ex= 
tracted from Divine Revelation. 1753. Also, COLDEN, the Principle of Action, etc. 4to. 


1752. 
TAYLOR, EDWARD.—Theosophic Philosophy unfalded. 4to. 1691. 
OKELY, FRAS.—Memoirs of J. B. Northampton, W780 
PAYNE, JOHN (translator of Kempis).—Letter to the 
BROMLEY.—Way to the Sabbath of Rest, etc. 
HAR TLEY.—Parts of his Paradise Restored.—A|so, if inclined, RICHARD CLARKE’s 
various Treatises (of little value.) ; 


So far the preparatory or accompanying studies. 


We now come to THE WORKS themselves, the espoused writings of the 


subject of the proposed biography. The numerals wffixed ‘to each indicate 
the order in which they originally stand. 


_ &eS> The foundation of all solid progress in Divine wisdom lying in the renewal of the soul 
in the image of God, the writer has put together the following Treatises, which he has designated 
THE GRAMMAR of Wispom, or ELEMENTs of THEOsoPuY, in Three Parts; the instructions 
and practical exercises of which ought to be made the daily pursuit of all who would enter phi- 


Rishop of Gloucester. 8vo. 1761. 


losophy at the right door. A particular description of its contents is here inserted for the guidance — 


of such as desire to understand the works in question, in the way and manner in which they are 
intended to be received and fathomed by the world. The Frrst PART of the Grammar, though, 
ye eae to the works in question, is nevertheless inserted in regard to the unity of the 
'reatise, ma 
GRAMMAR of WISDOM.—The Firsr Part, [or, “THE LAw.”]— This Part con- 


sists of the first thirteen and last chapters of the “Serious Call.” The student should 


study herewith L.’s “ Christian Perfection” to the end of chapter xii.; then chapters xix. t 
xxii. of the “ Serious Call,?? and then the remaining chapters xiii, and xiv. of the st Chi? ian 
Toriection « ey 

THE ECOND Parr, [or “ THE GosPEL”’] is composed of the followin Tracts of Behmen’ 
“Way to Christ,” rendered uniform in literary character with the preceding Dart. reo Ae 
(a.)—Tract Of Regeneration. This is to be considered as a compendium, Cpuntnedictipn to 
Gospel Christianity, showing the nature of the Fall, and the necessity, nature, jand effects of Re-. 


generation. 
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(6.)}—[HERE COMMENCES THE PRAcTISE.] The tract Of True Repentance:* Or, Of Con- 
viction of Sin, of True Repentance, or the “striving” ‘“ wrestling” Exercises of Living Faith, and 
of the direct Witness of the Spirit, or Birth of God in the Soul. 

_ (¢.)—The Tract ‘‘ Of The Four Complexions.” This treats of Temptation, showing whence it 
arises, whether from our own natural constitution, or Satanic agency, or outward providences, or 
the perversity of our neighbour; with directions how to overcome in all trials. 1t might be 
briefly described as ‘‘The Philosophy of Temptation, or the Warfare in Awakened Souls, between 
the World, the Flesh, an e Devil, and the Seed of the Woman.” 

_ _(d.)—The Tract ‘Of True Resignation,” which treats of the Spiritual Doctrine of Self-De- 
nial, or of Daily Dying to Self; until all the properties of the old Adam weaken and decay, and 
the New Man be raised up in his stead. In other words, of ‘* Incipient Sanctification,” by the un- 
varying practisé in regard to God, of Love, and in regard to self and the action of external things, 
of perfect Patience, Meekness, Humility, and Resignation to God: which is accomplished by 
turning inwardly to tHE Sprit of these virtues now born in the soul (in the process of repent- 
ance and regeneration,) and dwelling therein as the promised ‘‘ Comforter,” to replace the bodily 
presence and assistance of Christ, as a Saviour from all evils, and an ALL SUFFICIENT.+ 

(e.)—The Tract ‘‘ Of The Supersensual Life,’ as paraphrased. This treats of the further pro- 
cess of christian perfection or manifestation of the Divine nature in the soul, and Of Intellectual 
Illumination.—And here, let all seekers after true knowledge observe, commences the study of 
divine wisdom. ‘“ We preach wisdom among them that are perfect,” says St. Paul; not to uncon- 
verted men ; they have no senses for it. And thatsuch is the trueand natural order of procedure 
is apparent ata moment’s consideration. ‘‘ For,” as St. Paul again observes, “‘ what man knoweth 
the things of a man, save the spirit of a man which is in him;” so likewise of the “ Spirit of 
God.” And then he goes on to declare, ‘ We know the wonderful mysteries of God by the Spirit 
of God, which is born within us.’ As it must be with every other man. 

Now, by the quickening action of the spiritual instructions and exercises of the preceding 
portions of this ‘‘Grammar,” the incorruptible seed of Grace, or the Divine nature within us, is 
brought to life, (upon the death of our natural serpentine spirit and properties,) is enabled to un- 
fold its latent powers, and to evolve “‘ with a divine elasticity” into light and liberty. Whereupon, 
the eyes of its spiritual senses or understanding being opened, it learns to recognise the forms and 
sounds and verities of its native element, the world of Truth, either in its own spirit, or as vir- 
tually symbolised in the signatures of outward nature, or couched in the letter of Scripture, or in 
these writings.—Here then, in the practical progress through the ‘‘ Grammar of Wisdom,” even 
to the experience of the tract under consideration, lies the key to true philosophy ; and here it is 
especially observed, should the candidate and all begin, who would become proficients in the the- 
osophic school.—From what is stated, it will also be apparent that, should complaints be made of 
the difficulty of understanding the Works about to be described, the fault can only lie with the 
plaintiffs themselves, who have not entered philosophy by the right door, (by which, indeed, the au- 
thor himself obtained his high knowledge,) or have not exercised that patience'which the nature of 
things demands for the apprehension of truth. For as no one can obtain the productions of the 
terrestrial world but by duly waiting for their development and maturity, so likewise no creaturely 
intellect can apprehend the vegetations of the intellectual universe or world of the divine wisdom, 
but so far as he is born again, or he has got eyes to see, as he dwells in the light, and as he pa- 
tiently abides for their birth and revelation (in his own microcosm) according to the unchangeable 
process of the divine manifestation. To proceed. : 

(f.)—The Tract ‘‘ Of the Way from Darkness to True Illumination.” This is a Practical I- 
lustration of the preceding tracts, in the notation of the several Experiences of a soul passing 
through the whole process from sin to holiness or christian perfection, even to its admission into 
the light of the divine wisdom and infantile apprehension of the philosophy of truth. 

The TuirD PART, [oR “ AN ENTRANCE UPON THE SCIENCE oF WisDoM.”]—For such 
as having practically passed through the preceding course, feel a divine incentive to pursue the 
study of divine and natural wisdom. The first tract of this third part of the “Grammar of 
Wisdom,” is J. B.’s brief treatise “Of Divine Vision or Contemplation ;” and the other con- 
s »__Thus much concerning the “ GRAMMAR OF WISDOM.” —PIN P28 Re 
R be CPA ae Laon "Pike Bras f ap hear AAR A Pp VAS 
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We now enter upon the particular consideration of THE WORKS which, as before observed, 
wwe shall preserve in the order of study, though specifying by numerals the order of their appear- 
ance. As the '‘‘Grammar” concludes with the ‘‘Clavis,” so we shall commence by a description 
of the contents of that treatise. 


(XXI.)—THE CLAVIS, or An ExpLANATION of some PrincrPAL Pornts and 
EXPRESSIONS in these WRITINGS. 


Tue Prerace is as follows :— 
1.—It is written, the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit, nor the mystery of 
the kingdom of God; they are foolishness wnto him, nejther can he know them : therefore I admonish 
and exhort the christian lover of mysteries, if he will study these high writings, and read, search 
and understand them, that he does not read them outwardly only, with sharp speculation and me- 
ditation; for in so doing, he shall remain in the outward imaginary ground only, and obtain no 


more than a counterfeited colour of them. " 
2.—For a man’s own reason, without the light of God, cannot come into the ground of them, 


it is impossible, let his wit be ever so high and subtle, it apprehends, but as it were, the shadow of 
it in a glass. 
* While retiredly perusing the contents of these treatises, the reader should endeavour to have 
some sweet and devotional hymn or psalm tunes playing within hearing, at a short distance, upon 
a } piano or good street organ. ae 
#11. Cor. i. 17. 
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3.—For Christ says, without me ye can do nothing; and He is the light of the world, and the 
life of man. - 

4.—Now if any one would search the divine ground, that is the divine revelation, he must 
first consider with himself, for what end he desires to know such things; whether he desires to 
PRacTIcE that which he might obtain, and bestow it purELy to the glory of God and the 
welfare of his neighbour ; and whether he desires to die to earthliness and his own will, and to 
live in that which he seeks and desires, and to be one spirit with it. ms F * 

5.—If he has not a purpose, that if God should reveal himself and his mysteries to him, he 
would be one spirit and have one will with him, and wholly resign and yield himself up to him, that 
God’s Spirit might do what he pleases with him and by him, and that God might be his knowledge, 
will, and deed, he is not yet fit for such knowledge and understanding. ‘ ; 

6.—For there are many that seek mysteries and hidden knowledge, merely that they might 
be respected and highly-esteemed by the world, and for their own gain and profit; but they attain 
not this ground where the Spirit searcheth all things, as it is written, even the deep things of 
God. 


7.—lt must be a totally resigned will, in which God himself searches and works, and which 
continually pierces into God, in yielding and resigned humility, seeking nothing but his eternal 
native country, and to do his neighbour service with it, and then it may be attained: and he must 
begin with effectual repentance and amendment, and with prayer, that his understanding might 
be opened from within: for then the inward will bring itself into the outward. 

8.—But when he reads such writings and yet cannot understand them, he must not presently 
throw them away, and think it is impossible to understand them; no, but he must turn his mind 
to God, beseeching him for grace and understanding, and read again, and then he shall see more 
and more in them, TILL AT LENGTH HE IS DRAWN BY THE POWER OF, GOD INTO THE VERY 
DEPTH ITSELF, and so comes in to the supernatural and SUPERSENSUAL GROUND, viz., into the 
Eternal Unity of God, (N.B.) where he shall hear unspeakable and effectual words of God, which 
shall bring him back and outward again, by the divine effluence, to the very grossest and meanest 
matter of the earth, and then back and inwards to God again; then the Spirit of God searches all 
things with him, and by him, and so he is rightly taught and driven by God. 

9.—But since the lovers of them desire a CLAVIS, or Key of my writings, I am ready and 
willing to pleasure them in it, and will set down a short description of the ground of those unusual 
words, some of which are taken from nature and sense, and some are the words of uncommon 
masters, which I have tried according to sense, and found them good and fit. 

10.—Reason will stumble when it sees heathenish terms and words used in the explanation of 
natural things, supposing we should use none but scripture phrase (or words borrowed from the 
Bible); but such words will not always apply and square themselves to the fundamental expla- 
nation of the properties of nature, neither can a man express the ground with them, Also the 
wise Heathens and Jews have hid the deep.ground of nature under such words, as having well 
understood that the knowledge of nature is not for every one, but it belongs to those only, whom 
God by nature has chosen for it, and WHo SEEK IT IN THE RIGHT WAY. 

1].—But none need be offended at it: for when God reveals his mysteries to any man, he then 
also brings him into a mind and capacity hew to express them as God knows to be most necessary 
and profitable in every age, for the setting the confused tongues and opinions upon the true 
ground again. Men must not think that it comes by chance, and is done by human reason. 

12.—The revelations of divine things are opened by the inward ground of the spiritual world, 
and brought into visible forms, just as the Creator wil] manifest them. 

13.—I will now write but a short description of the divine manifestation, yet as much as I can 
comprise in brief; and explain the unusual words for the better understanding of our books, and 
set down here the sum of those writings, or a model or epitome of them, For THE CONSIDERATION 
OR HELP OF BEGINNERS: the further explanation of it is to be found in the other books, 


Tur Contents are these :-— 


How God is to be considered without Nature and Creature. 

How this one God is Threefold. 

Of the Eternal Word of God. 

& o the Holy Name JEHOVA;; [partly understood by the ancient Rabbins among the 
ews. 

os ee Divine Wisdom, [the Subject and Resemblance of the Infinite -and Unsearchable 
nity. 

Of the Mysterium Magnum, [the Subject of the Wisdom]. 

Of the Centrum to the Eternal NATURE. 

Of the Eternal Nature, and its Seven Properties, severally considered. 

An Explanation of the Seven Properties of Nature, considered as if severed one from the 
other.—A Figure and Table of the Seven Forms of Spirits.—The First, Second, Third, Prin- 
ciples of the Divine Manifestation. 

Of the Third Principle, viz., The Visible World or Astral Universe ; whence that pro- 
baie eta ee the Creator en - ticle x 

e Manifestation and Operation of the Seven Properties of Eternal N ature. 
ively gn the Seven Days of the Creation. Bi 

Of the Spiritus Mundi, or Cosmic Spirit, and of the Four Elements. 

A further short Description of the Divine Manifestation. 

Another Explanation of the Mysterium Magnum. 

Of the Word “Science.” 


(XV.)—MYSTERIUM MAGNUM: being a FUNDAMENTAL EPLANATION of the 
First Book oF Moses, called Genesis. IN THREE Parts. Wherein is treated of 
the Revelation of the Divine Word, through the Three Principles of the Divine Es- 
sence ; and of the Original of the World and the Creation. Also wherein the Kingdom 
of Nature and the Kingdom of Grace, are mutually and distinctively explained. For 


1] 


the better understanding of the Old and New Testament, and what Adam and Christ 
are ; and How Man shall consider and may know himself in the Light of Nature, What 
he is, and Wherein his Temporal and Eternal Life Consist, and his Eternal Blessing and 
Condemnation. Being an Explanation of the Essence of all Essences. 

With an APPENDIX, entitled, “ A Brief Abstract of the Sublime Consideration and Deep 
Understanding of the Mysterium Magnum:” showing how the Visible World is a 
a Sahai yore: Sots MOR Niaae Lawl on Will; and how the Life of every 

ure hath taken its Original; and how the Divine GOING-IN [introitus] and GO- 
ING-OUT [extroitus], as to the creature) is. : Te 


; Tuer Prerace is as follows (previous to the perusal of which, however, the reader 
is recommended to peruse the Preface to the book of ‘‘ The Three Principles,’? which 
may be considered as a General Preface to all the Author’s writings) :— 


1.—When we consider the visible world, with its essence, and the life of the creatures, then we 
find therein the likeness of the invisible spiritual world, which is hidden in the visible world, as 
the soul in the body, and see thereby that the hidden God is nigh unto all, and through all, and 
yet wholly hidden to the visible essence. 

_2.—We have an example hereof in the mind of man, which is an invisible fire, that is inclined 
to light and darkness, Viz., to joy and Sorrow, and yet in itself is none of these, but only a cause 
thereto, an invisible, incomprehensive fire-source, and yet as to its own essence is included in no- 
thing, but only in the will of life. ; 

3.—The body cannot comprehend the mind, but the mind comprehends the body, and brings 
it to love or dislike. This likewise is to be understood of the word and power of God, which is 
hidden to the visible sensible elements, and yet dwells through and in the elements, and works 
through the sensible life and essence, as the mind in the body. 

4.—For the visible sensible things are an essence of the invisible: from the invisible and in- 
comprehensible the visible and comprehensible has proceeded. ‘The visible essence is come to be 
from the expression or spiration of the invisible power. The invisible spiritual word of divine 
power works with and through the visible essence, as the soul with and through the body. 

5.-The inward spiritual soul of man was breathed into the visible image by the inspeaking, or 
inspiration of the invisible word of the divine power (for an understanding to the created image) 
wherein man’s science or knowledge of the invisible and visible essente consists. 

6.—Thus man has now received ability from the invisible word of God to the re-expression, 
that he again expresses the hidden word of the divine science into formation and separation, in 
manner and form of the temporal creatures, and forms this spiritual word according to animals 
and vegetables; whereby the invisible wisdom of God is portrayed and modelised into several 
distinct forms. As we plainly see, that the understanding of man expresses all powers in their 
property, and gives names unto all things, according to each thing’s property ; by which the hid- 
den wisdom is known, and understood-in its power, and the hidden God is made manifest with 
the visible things, for the delight and play of the divine power ; so that the invisible might play 
with the visible, and therein introduce itself into the light and-sense of itself. 

7.—As the mind doth introduce itself with the body, and by the body into senses and thoughts, 
whereby it works and acts sensibly to itself; so also in the visible world works through the visible 
and with the visible world. Weare not in any wise to conceit that a man cannot search out what 
the hidden divine world is, and what its operation and essence, for on the visible essence of the 
creation we see a figure of the internal spiritual operation of the powerful word. 

8.—And we ought not to think otherwise of God, but that he is the most internal ground of all 
essences ; and yet so, as that he cannot be comprehended of any thing by the own peculiar power 
of the thing. Butas the sun introduces itself with its light and power into the sensible living 
things, and works with (or in) all things, and introduces itself also into an essence, the same like- 
wise is to be understood concerning the divine word with the life of the creatures. 

9,—Seeing then this visible world is the expressed formed word, according to God’s love and 
anger; viz., according to the grand mystery of the eternal spiritual nature, which spiritual world 
is hidden in the visible; and yet the human soul is a spark out of the eternal speaking word of 
the divine science and power, and the body an ens of the stars and elements; and also as to the 
internal ground an ens of heaven, viz. of the hidden world; therefore he has might and ability to 
speak of the grand mystery, whence all essences originally arise. 

10.—Since then the great mysteries, the beginning and original of all things, befall us by 
divine grace; that we are able (as through the ground of the soul) to understand the same in real 
knowledge with the inspired word of the divine science; we will write down its ground (so far as 
it is permitted to us) in this book, for a memorial to ourself, and for the exercise of divine know- 
ledge to the reader. 

11.—And 1. We will signify and declare what the centre and ground of all essences is. 

II, What the divine manifestation, through the speaking of the word of God, is. 

III. How evil and good have their original from one only ground, viz. light and dark- 
ness, life and death, joy and sorrow, and how it is in its ground; also where- 
unto every essence and source is profitable and necessary. 

IV. How all things have their ground from the grand mystery, viz. from the spiration 
of the Eternal One. 

V. How the Eternal One introduces itself into sensation, perception, and separation, 
to the science of itself and thé play ofthe divine power. 

VI. How man may attain to the true knowledge of God, and to the knowledge of the 
eternal and temporal nature. 

VII. Also how man may come unto the real contemplation of the being of all Beings. 

VIII. Also of the creation of the world and of all creatures. 

1X, And then of the original, fall, and restoration of man; what he is according to 
the first Adamical man in the kingdom of nature: and what he is in the new 
regeneration in the kingdom of grace, and how the new birth comes to pass. 

X. Also what the Old and New Testament are each in its understanding. 


ye 
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12.—.And we will enlarge this explanation through all the chapters of the first book of Moses 
and point out how the Old Tenamen. is a figure of the New, what is to be understood by the ae 
of the holy patriarchs; wherefore the Spirit of God gave them to be set down Eaters is cee 
what the figures of these written histories look and intend, and how the Spirit of Go ee ms iad 
dren before the time of Christ alluded with them in the figure concerning the kingdom o: ue 4 
whereby then God hasalways represented this mercy-seat (or throne of Grace) Christ, by whom he 
would blot out his anger and manifest his race, S a 
13,—And 5 elt show how the whble time of this world is portrayed and modelised, as in a 
watch-work, how afterwards it should go in time, and what the inward spiritual world, and ee 
the outward material world is 3 also what the inward spiritual man, and then the external man o 
the essence of this world is; how time and eternity are in one another, and how a man may un- 
derstand all this. 
14.—Now if it should so happen, that when these our writings are read, the reader should ead 
presently apprehend and understand the same (seeing this ground, which yet has its a out a- 
tion and perfect agreement, as well with the scripture, as through the light of nature, has for a ong 
time been very dark, and yet by divine grace is given to plain simplicity) let him not despise md 
reject the same, according to the course and custom of the wicked world : but look upon the att 
of practise which is therein intimated, and give himself up thereunto, and pray to God for light 
and understanding ; and at last he will rightly understand our ground, and it will find very great 
love and acceptance with him. Eh ne say 
15.—But we have wrote nothing for the proud and haughty wiselings, who know enoug al- 
ready, and yet indeed know nothing at all; whose belly is their god, who only adhere to the beast 
of the Babylonical whore, and drink of her poison, and wilfully will be in blindness, and the devil 's 
Snare. But we have laid (with the spirit of our knowledge) a strong bolt before the understanding 
of folly, not to apprehend our meaning, seeing they wilfully and willingly serve Satan, and are not 
the children of God. i 
16.—But we desire to be clearly and fundamentally understood by the children of God, and 
heartily and readily communicate our knowledge given to us of God; seeing the time of such re- 
lation is born.’ Therefore let every one see, and take heed, what sentence and censure he passes : 
every one shall accordingly receive his reward, and we commend him into the grace of the meck 
and tender love of Jesus Christ. Amen. 
Tux ConrenrTs are as follows :— 
First Part. 
Chap. I.— What God in his Manifestation, is; and of the Trinity. 
— IJU.—Ofthe Word (or Heart) of God. 1 
—. II1.—How out of the Eternal Good, an Evil is come to be, which in the Good had no 
Peeing to the Evil: And of the Original of the Dark World, or Hell wherein the Devils 
well. 


IV.—Of the Two Principles, viz., God’s Love and Anger: Of Darkness and Light. 
V.—Of the Five Senses. 


Wecait ioe Essence of Corporality. The Seventh Form of Nature. Beginning— 
n 


VII.—Of the Holy Trinity and Divine Essence. 
VITI.— Of the Creation of Angels, and their Dominion, 
TX.—Of the Fall of Lucifer with his Legions. 
—— X.—Of the Creation of Heaven and the Outward World [Here beginneth the First 
Chapter of Genesis}. 
—— XI—Of the Mystery of the Creation, 
XII.—Of the Six Days’ Works of the Creation, The First Three Days, 
XITI.— Of the Creation of the Fourth Day. 
XIV.—Of the Creation of the Fifth Laat 
XV.—Of the Sixth Day’s Work of the Creation. 
XVI.—Of the Difference of the Heavenly and Earthly Man. 
XVII.— Of Paradise. 


“ XVIII.—Of the Paradisical State, showing how it should have been, if Adam had not 
alien, 


._ XIX.—Of the Framing of the Woman; showing how Man became ordained to the 
outward Natural Life. 


XX.—Of the lamentable and miserable Fall and Destruction of Man. 
— XXI.—Of the Impression and Original of the Beastial Man. 

— XXII.—Of the Original of Actual Sin, and of the Awakening of God’s Anger in the 
Human Property, 

—— XXIII.— How God recalled Adam and his Eve, when they were entered into Sin 
and Vanity, and awakened in the Serpent’s Ens; and laid upon them the Ordinance of this 
toilsome laborious world, and ordained the Serpent-bruiser for an Help or Saviour to them. 

_ —— XXIV.—Of the Cause and Rise of the Curse of the Earth, and the Body of Sick-~ 
ness. 


& ere XXV.—How God drove Adam out of Paradise, and laid the Cherub before the 
arden, 


—— XXVI.—Of the Propagation of Man inthis World, and of Cain the First-born, the 

a net es Ve ne: ave 3 
—— XXVIT.—Of Cain’s and Abel’s Offerin , and of the false and Anti-Christi 

and also of the true Holy Chureh.—A Tsoking Glace for the World. ane bar 
—_ XXVIII.—Of Gain?s Killing of his Brother : viz. Of the proud haughty Anti-Christian 

hypocritical Church upon the Earth; and also of the true Christendom dwelling unknown 

amidst this Anti-christian Church, 


— XXIX.—Showing how the Adamical Tree has spread forth, 
of its stock, and introduced itself into Boughs, Branches, Twigs, and F 
lulation or Manifestation the Invention of all Arts and 
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and opened itself out 
ruit ; out of which Pul- 
Governments is arisen, [The Deep 
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Gates out of the Centre ofthe Eternal and also the Temporal Nature, showing how the Eter- 
nal Wisdom has introduced itself into a Formal Meablo Contemplation, apes 9 Sy 
— XXX.—Of the Line of the Covenant. 
— XXXI.—Of Enoch’s Wonderful Line. 
— XXXII.—Ofthe Covenant between God and Noah. 
_—— XXXIII.—Of the Beginning of the Second Monarchy, and of the Covenant of God 
with Noah and all Creatures, 


— XXXIV.—How Noah cursed his Son Ham, and of the Mystical Prophecy concern- 


_ ing his three Sons and their Posterity. 


; SEconD PART. 

—, XXXY.—Showing how the Human Tree has spread forth itself in its Properties by 
the Children of Noah; and how they were Divided and Severed at the Tower of Babel in their 
Properties, by the Confusion of the Tongues into distinct Nations. 

— XXXVI.—Of the Antichristian Babylonical Whore of all Nations, Tongues, and 
Speeches; showing what is signified under the Languages and Tower of Babel. 

— XXXVII.—Of Abraham and his Seed, and of the Line of the Covenant in its Propa- 
gation ; and also of the Heathenish Gods. 

— XXXVIII.—A clear Manifestation of the Beginning of the Heathenish War: how 
Abraham delivered Lot his Brother’s Son; and of the Royal Priest Melchisedec, of Salem, to 
whom Abraham gave Tithes. 

_—— XXXIX.—How God appeared to Abraham ina Vision, and established the Covenant 
with him in his Seed; and how Abraham’s faith laid hold of the Covenant, which God ac- 
counted unto him for Righteousness; and how God commanded him to offer Sacrifice, and 
what is thereby to be understood. 

— XL.—Of the History, and exceeding wonderful Typification of God's Spirit concern- 
ing Hagar, Sarah’s Maid, and her Son Ishmael, and his rejection from the Heirship and In- 
herit ance of Isaac. 

—— XLI—Of the Seal of the Covenant of Circumcision, and of Baptism. 

— XLII,—Of the Three Men which appeared to Abraiiam in the Plain of Mamre, who 
went towards Sodom, and set the Cities of the Children of Ham on Fire from the Lord. 

—- XLIII.—Of the Ruin and Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, how the same was 
predicted Py, God to Abraham. 

— XLIV.—How Lot departed out of Sodom, and of the terrible Overthrow of this whole 
Region in Ham’s Generation: of the circumstances thereof, and how it was effected. 

— XLV.—How God led Abraham very wonderfully, and how he always stood by him 
in Temptation, and defended him; what we are to understand thereby. 

— XLVI.—Of Isaac’s Birth, and the casting out of Ishmael, with his Mother Hagar. 
What thereby is signified. 

——» XLVII.—Of the covenant of Abimelech and Abraham, showing what the same is 
in the Spiritual a pha and what the Spirit in Moses under his Veil, does here point at. 

——— KLVIIL— ow God tried Abraham, and set forth the Figure of Christ’s Offering in 
his Suffering and Death. 

— XLIX.—Of the Death of Sarah, and the hereditary Sepulchre of Abraham: what is 
understood and signified thereby. 

—— lL.—Of Abraham’s sending forth his Servant to take a Wife for his Son Isaac: what 
we are to understand under this Figure. 

— LI.—How Abraham took another Wife, of whom he begat six sons, to whom he 

ave gifts; and unto his Son Isaac he gare all his Goods ; but the other he sent away from 

his son Isaac while he lived; and also how he died, and was buried by his sons Ishmael and 
Isaac: what hereby is signified unto us. 

— LIJ.—Of the History of Isaac, and also of the birth of Esau and Jacob, and what 
has been acted concerning them; the Meaning thereof is hinted to us in this chapter. 

— LIII.—How Esau contemned his Birthright, and sold it for a Mess of Lentil-pot- 
tage ; what we are to understand by this figure. 

—— LIJV.—How Isaac by reason of the Famine went down to Abimelech, King of the 
Philistines, at Gerar, and how the Lord appeared there to him, and commanded him to stay 
there, and renewed there the Covenant of his Father with him: ofthe meaning of this in its 
Spiritual Figure. aaely : 

— LV_-Showing what we are to understand by Isaac’s blessing gacob unknowingly, 
when he was old and ready to die. : 

— LVI.—How Isaac and Rebecca sent away Jacob, because of Esau, into another 
Country, and how the Lord appeared to him in a Vision upon the Ladder, which reached 
eyen into Heaven; and how Hsau carried himself afterwards towards his parents. 

—— LYII.—How Jacob came to Laban, and kept his sheep for him fourteen years for his 
two daughters; what the Spiritual Figure of Christ’s Bride contained under it, signifies, how 
God sets Jacob in Christ’s figure, and so sports with the Type of Christ. 

— LVIII.—How Jacob served his Father-in-Law Twenty Years, and begat Twelve, 
Sons and One Daughter; and how God blessed him, that he gat great Riches; and how La- 
ban often changed his wages, and yet could not hurc him: what is to be understood thereby. 

— LIX.—How Jacob departed from Laban : what this figure signifies and what isto be 

erstood thereby. ‘ ao 
bape LX.— How Esau wentto meet Jacob with Four Hundred Men, Soldiers; what this sig- 
nifies ; And how Jacob sent a Present to his Brother Esau, and how a Man wrestled with him 
hole Night: What all this means. F 
fat LXI.—The excellent and wonderful Figure, Showing how Jacob and Esau met, and 
how all Heart Burning and a lee were changed into great Joy, Kindness, and Compas- 
ion: What is to be understoo: ereby. 

Btn VOL Of Dinah, Jacob’s Tcagtiten: which he begat of Leah, how she was de- 
flowered by Hamor’s Son; and how Jacob’s Sons slew Sichem for it, and all the Males that 
were in that City, and took Dinah again: and what is to be understood by this figure. 
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~ —— LXIII.—How God called Jacob to depart from Sichem, and what happened upon it 5 
and how afterwards Rachel bare Benjamin, and died in the Birth ; also how Isaac died, and 
what is to be understood thereby. 

THIRD PART. f ; 

——, LXIV.—Of Esau’s Genealogy: and of the very excellent and emphatical Figure 
which is signified by Joseph, the Son of Jacob, and what is thereby to be understood. ‘ 

—— _ LXV.—Of Judah and Thamar being a mystical figure of Adam and Christ, in which 
the New Birth is excellently prefigured. : 

—— LXVI.—The most excellent History of Joseph : how he was sold to Potiphar: what 
befel Joseph, and of Joseph’s Chastity and Fearof God. : ‘ : c : 

—— LXVII.—How Joseph in Prison explained King Pharadh’s chief Butler’s and Baker’s 
Dream to each of them; and what is to be understood thereby. i ; 

—— LXVIII.—Of the Dreams of King Pharaoh; how Joseph is fetched out of Prison, 
and presented before the King, and comes to great Honour. . ; 

— _LXIX.—How this Famine went through all Lands, and how Jacob sent his sons inte 
the land of Egypt forcorn ;. and how they came before Ji oseph, and how he showed himself to 
them: what is thereby to be understood. 4 

—— LXX.—How Jacob’s Sons went into Egypt again, because of the Famine, to Joseph, 
te buy corn, and took Benjamin with them; how Joseph caused them to be brought into his 
house, and to eat at his table: what is thereby to be understood. 

——_ LXXI.—How Joseph caused his Brethren’s Sacks to be filled, and the Money to be 
laid uppermost in their Sacks, as also his Cup in Benjamin’s Sack, and caused them to be pur 
sued and charged with Theft: what is to be understeod. : - 

—- EX XL How Joseph Manifested Himself before his Brethren ; and what isto beun- 
derstood thereby. ; A : : 

—- LXXIII.—How Jacob and al his Children, and all that were belonging to him, and 
all their Cattle, went into Egypt. 

— LXXIV.—How Jacob was set before Pharaoh, with the five youngest Brothers of 
Joseph, and Jacob blessed Pharaoh; also how J oseph bought all the Land of Egypt for Pha- 
raoh’s own: what is hereby. to be understood. 

— LXXV.—How Jacob-before his end blessed the two ‘sons of Joseph, and preferred 
the seopn gest before the Eldest: and what is thereby to be understood. neg 
' —-— LXXVI.—How Jacob cailed all his Sons before his End , and signified and pro- 
phesied to them, how-their Generations would rise up, and what each of their State and Ort 
sition would be, whereby he expressed the Root of Abraham’s Tree, together with its 
Branches and Fruit: what the State and Office of each ef them would be, and how they 
would behave themselves ; and how Christ. would be born of the Stock of Judah; also, how 
long their Kingdom would continue under the Law. ; 

+ —— LXXVII.—A further Expésition of Jacob’s Testament concerning'the other Hight 
Sons; how both the Jewish Government or Kingdom on Earth, and also Christendom, is 
typified under it, showing how it would go with them. a Ge 

—— LXXVIII.—Of the holy Patriarch Jacob’s Burial in the Land of Canaan: what is 
thereby to be understood. ; fe 


&g5- The Reader as he proceeds in the study of these Works, should take care to 
write out the substance or chief points of what-he shall have studied, as also on all possible occa- 
sions to read portions aloud and emphatically to others, and converse with them upon the sense. 
Docenydo piscemus; and the reason is, because all things are in the mind, and merely require 
awakening through the senses. Some philosophers maintain that there are no innate ideas; others, 
and more correctly, that there are none but innate ideas : ‘‘ For as the soul by its creation was made 
a partaker of the divine nature, it had (and has, as regenerated) the triune life, likeness and spirit 
of God, living in its own creaturely life, and therefore had the fiches and perfections of the Deity 
grounded and growing up in that which was living in it. For as it was the life of man that had 
this image and likeness of God in it, so the unfathomable riches, powers, and perfections of the 
divine nature, came forth in a creaturely state in the birth of the humanlife. And this is the true 
ground of our eternal happiness, that is, ‘of that eternal increase of union, perfection, and glory, 
which the redeemed soul will find in God; it is because the image and likeness of God, being as a 
seed sown into it, at its creation, it will to all eternity, after its admission into heaven, be made to 
open more and more its divine nature, and spring forth in new and further fruits and growths of 
glory, beatitude, and union with God.—And as it is acertain truth that no fruits, flowers, or virtues 
can be, or come forth in any vegetable, but what were first in its seed, or root: so no divine glory, 
perfection or power, can ever come forth in any creature in heaven, but what arises from that seed 
of the Deity, sown into it, atits creation. Therefore, as sureas the heavenly soul will to all eternity 
increase In new openings and enlargements of divine union, enjoyment, and perfection in God ; so 
sure is it that in the centre, or inmost birth of the soul’s life, lie the riches of the divine nature [and 
therefore all things, and the knowledge thereof,] as a seed, or root of glory, given into it, by its first 
created image, or likeness to God.” ‘ 

The following Treatise was the first book of this Author, being written in the infancy of his 
high knowledge and illumination. It was simply set down as a memento for himself, of what 
he saw and conceived, but the providence of God made it known, and caused it to be much sought 
after.—It will be advisable for the reader, after studying the first thirty-six chapters of the last- 
mentioned Work, to peruse the Answer to the first of the ‘Forty Questions,” then to run over 
briefly the ;. Book of the Incarnation,” and the first two of the “‘Six Points.” Then by reading 
alternately in the book of “The Three Principles,” and the “ Threefold Life,” he will easily 
come into the ground and sense of the author, in the following Treatise. 


K (I.)—THE AURORA, or DAWN of the ETERNAL DAY: that is, the Roor or 
MOTHER of PHmmosorny, ASTROLOGY, and THEOLOGY, from the true Ground: Or a 
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Description of Nature, showing I.-—How all was, and came tobe inthe Beginning. IT. 
—How Nature and the Elements are become Creaturely. III.— Also of the Two Qualities 
yil and Good. IV.—From whence all things had their Original. V.—And how all 
stand and work at present. YVI.—Also how all will be at the End of this Time. VII. 
—Also what is the Condition of the Kingdom of God, and of the Kingdom of Hell. 
VIII.—And how men work and act creaturely in Each of them. 


Tue AvurHoR’s InrRopucTION to this book is as follows :— 


To this book I have given this name, viz., “‘ The Root or Mother of Philosophy, Astrolo 
and Theology.”” And that you may know what it treats of, observe,— : <seiae pe 

1.—In the Philosophy it treats of the Divine Power. 

I.—What God is, 
II.—How in the being of God is created nature, the stars, and-the elements. 
IJI.—From whence every thing has its. original. 
IV.—How heaven and earth were created. 
V.—How angels, met, and devils were created. 
VJ.—How heaven and hell, and whatever is creaturely, were created, and what the two 
qualities are in nature. 
All out of a true ground in the knowledge of the spirit, by the impulse and motion of God. 
2.—In the Astrology, it treats, 
I.—Of the powers of nature, of the stars, and of the elements. 
II.—How all creatures proceeded from thence. 
I1I.—How the same impel and rule all. 
IV.—And work in all, and how good and: bad-is wrought by them in men and beasts. 
V.—Whence it comes that geod and bad is, and reigns in this worid. 
VI.—And how the kingdom of heaven and of hell consists therein. 

3.—My purpose is not to describe the course, place, and name of all stars, and what their an- 
nual conjunction, opposition, quadrat, or the like is ; what they yearly and:hourly operate, which 
by a long process ef time has been observed hy the wise, skilful, and expert men, who were rich 
and large in spirit, by their diligent contemplation, observation, deep sense, calculation, and com- 
putation. 

4.—Neither have I studied or learned the same, and I leave that to the learned to discourse 
a6 but my intention is to. write according to the spirit and sense, and‘not according to specu- 

ation. 

5.—In the Theology, it treats, 

1.—Of the kingdom of Christ, of what condition it is. 
II.—How it is set in opposition to the kingdom of hell. 
III.—How. in nature it fights and strives against the kingdom of hell. 
1V.—How men through faith and spirit are able to. overcome the kingdom of hell, and 
triumph.in divine power, and obtain eternal salvation, and-all this as a victory in 
the battle. 
V.—How man through the operation or working in the hellish quality, casts himself into 
perdition. 
VI.—And what the issue of both will be at last. 

6.—The supreme title is AURORA, that is, The Dawning of the Day inthe East, or Morning 
Redness in the Rising of the Sun. 

And it is a secret mystery concealed from the wise and prudent of this world, which they 
themselves shall shortly be sensible of: but to those which read this book in singleness of heart, 
with a desire after the Holy Spirit, who place their hope only in God, it will not be ahidden secret, 
but a manifest knowledge. 

7.—I will not explain this title, but commit it to the judgment of the impartial reader, who 
wrestleth in the good quality of this world. 

8.—Now if the critic, who qualifies or works with his wit, in the fierce quality, gets this book 
into his hands, he will oppose it, as there is always a stirring and opposition between the kingdom 
of heaven and the kingdom of hell. 

I.—First he will say, that I ascend too high into the Deity, which is not a meet thing 
for me to do. 
II.—Then, secondly, he will say, that I boast of the Holy Spirit: I had more need to 
live accordingly, and make demonstration of it by wondrous works or miracles. 
IlI.—Thirdly, he will say, that I am not learned enough. 
IV.—Fourthly, he will say, that I do it in a vain-glorious way. 
V.—Fifthly, he will be much offended at the simplicity of the author, as it is usual in the 
world to gaze only upon high things, and simplicity is a scandal and offence 


to it. 

9.—To these partial worldly critics, I set in opposition the patriarchs of the first world, who 
were mean despised men, against whom the world and the devil raged, as in the time of Enoch; 
when the holy fathers preached powerfully of the name of the Lord, they did not ascend with their 
bodies into heaven, and behold all with their eyes: only the Holy Ghost revealed himself in their 
spirits. 

i 10.—It is seen afterwards in the next world, among the holy patriarchs and prophets, all which 

were mean simple men, and some of them were herdsmer, 

11.—And when the MESSIAH CHRIST, the champion in the battle in nature, assumed the 
humanity, though he was the king and prince of men, yet he kept himself in this world in a low 
estate and condition, and his apostles were poor despised fishermen. 

12.—Nay, Christ himself returneth thanks to his heavenly Father, that he has ‘“‘ concealed 
these things from the worldly wise men, and revealed them unto babes.” 

13.—Besides it is seen, how they also were poor sinners, having both the impulses of good 
and of bad in nature. And yet they reproved and preached against the sins of the world, yea, 
against their own sins, which they did by the impulse of the Holy Spirit, and not in vain glory, 
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14,—Nelther had they any ability from their own strength and power, to teach of God’s mys- 
teries in that kind, but all was by the impulse of God. : : ; 

15.—So neither can I say any thing of myself, nor boast or write of any thing, ‘except this, 
that I am a simple man, and besides a poor sinner, and have need to pray daily; Lord forgive us 
our sins ; and say with the apostle, ‘‘ O Lord, thou hast redeemed us with thy blood.” 

16.—Neither did I ascend into heaven, and behold all the works and creatures of God; but 
the same heaven is revealed in my spirit, so that I know in the spirit the works and creatures of 
God. 

17.—And besides, the will to that, is not my natural will, but itis the impulse of the Spirit; 
and I have endured many an assault of the devil for it. ‘ 

18.—But the Spirit of Man is descended, not only from the stars and elements, but there is 
hid therein a spark of the light and power of God. 

19.—It is not an empty word which is set down in Genesis, ‘God created man in his own 
image, in the image of God created he him.” For it has this sense and meaning, viz., that he is 
created out of the whole being of the Deity. 

20,—The body is from the elements, therefore it must have elemental food. 

21.—The soul has its original, not only from the body, though it is in the body, and has its 
first beginning in tne body ; yet it has its source also from without in it, by and from the air, and 
so the Holy Ghost rules in it, in that manner, as he replenishes and fills all things, and as all 
things are in God, and so God himself is all. 

22.—-Seeing then the Holy Spirit in the soul is creaturely, viz. the propriety or portion of the 
soul, therefore it searches even into the Deity, and also into nature; for it has its source and de- 
scent from the being of the whole Deity. 

23.—When it is kindled or enlightened by the Holy Ghost, then it beholds what God its father 
does, as a son beholds what his father does at home in his own house. 

24,—It is a member or child in the house of the heavenly Father. 

25.—And as the eye of man sees even unto the stars, from whence it has a finite original and 
beginning, so the soul also sees even into the divine Being, wherein it lives. 

26.—But as the soul has its source also out of nature, and as in nature there is good and bad, 
and as man has cast himself, through sin, into the fierceness or wrath of nature, so that the soul 
is daily and hourly detiled with sins, therefore it knows but in part. 

27.—For the wrath or fierceness in nature reigns now also in the soul. But the Holy Ghost 
does not go into the wrath or fierceness, but reigns in the source of the soul, which is in the light 
of God, and fights against the wrath or fierceness in the soul. 

28.—And therefore the soul cannot attain unto any perfect knowledge in this life, till at the 
end, when light and darkness are separated, and wrath or fierceness is with the body consumed in 
the earth, then the soul sees clearly and perfectly in God its father, 

29.—But when the soul is Kindled or enlightened by the Holy Ghost, then it triumphs in the 
body, like a great fire, which makes the heart and reins tremble for joy. 

30.—But there is not presently a great and deep kno wledge in God its father, but its love to- 
wards God its father triumphs thus in the fire of the Holy Spirit. 

31.—But the knowledge of God is sown in the fire of the Holy Ghost, and at first is as small 
‘Cas a grain of mustard seed,” as Christ makes the comparison, afterwards it grows large like a 
tree, and spreads itself abroad in God its creator. 

32,—Just as a drop of water in the ocean cannot avail much 3 but if a great river runs into it, 
that makes a greater commotion. 

33.—But the time past, present, and to come, as also depth and heighth, near and afar off, 
are all one in God, one comprehensibility. 

84.—And the holy soul of man sees the samé also, but in this world in part only. It happens 
sometimes that it sees nothing at all; for the devil assaults it furiously in the fierce wrathful 
source which is in the soul, and often covers the noble mustard-seed, and therefore man must al- 
ways be in fight and war. 

35.—In this manner and knowledge of the Spirit, I will write concerning God our father, in 
whom are all things, and who himself is all 3 and will show how all is become distinct and crea- 
turely, and how all drives and moves in the whole tree of life. 

36.—Here you shall see, I. The true ground of the Deity. 2, How all was One Being before the 
time of the world. 3. How the holy angels were created, and out of what. 4. How the terrible 
fall of Lucifer, together with his legions, happened. 5. How heaven, earth, stars, and the elements 
were made. 6. How metals, stones, and other creatures in the earth, are generated. 7. How the 
birth of life is, and the corporeity of all things. 8. What the true heaven is, in which God and his 
saints dwell. 9. And what the wrath of God is, and the hellish fire. 10. And how all is become 
kindled and inflamed. In brief, how and what the Being of all Beings is. 

37.—The first seven chapters treat very plainly and comprehensively of the being of God and 
of angels, by similitudes, that the reader may, from one step to another, at last come to the deep 
sense and true ground. 2 
. 38.—In the eighth chapter begins the depth in the divine Being, and so on, the further the 

eeper. 

39.—One thing is often repeated, and still more deeply described, for the reader’s sake, and 
by reason of my slow and dull apprehension. 

40.—That which you do not find sufficiently explained in this book, you will find more clearly 
in the second and third. 


: 41.—For corruption is the cause, why we know but in part, and have not perfect knowledge 
at once. 


42.—Yet this book is the WONDER of the World, which the holy soul will understand well 
enough. Thus I commit the reader to the meek and holy love of God. 


Tus Contents of this book are as follows :— 


Chap. I.—An Inquisition into the Divine Being in Nature: Concerning the two liti 
Good and the Evil.—Of the Qualifications of Natural Powers. 5 Swear ehces 
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_—— IL.—An Instruction, showing how Men may come to apprehend the Divine and Natural 
Being; and further of the Qualities. 

—— III.—Of the most highly blessed Trinity, ONE God. 
aa IV.—0f the Creation of the Holy Angels.—Of the Divine Quality.—Of the Divine Sa- 

itter. 
- —— V.—Of the Corporeal Substance, Being, and Propriety of an Angel. 

— _ Vi.—How an Angel and a Man is the Similitude and Image of God.—Of the blessed 
Love of the Angels towards God. 

—— VII.—Of the Court, Place and Dwelling, also of the Government of Angels; how it stood 

at the Be inning, after the Creation ; and how it is become as it is.—Of the Nativity or Genitures 
of Angelical Kings, (centres,) and how they came to be. 
Vi1I.—Of the whole Body or Corporation of an Angelical Kingdom. Mysterium Mag- 
num.—Of the First Circumstance, Quality, or Spirit of God in the Divine Power or Salitter. Of 
the Second. Ofthe Third. Ofthe Fourth. The great Mystery of the Spirit. A Description of 
the End of Nature in this World. Of the Language of Nature. Of the Fifth Spirit or Qualifica- 
tion in the divine Power of the Father, viz., the Love. 

_—, 1X.— Of the gracious, amiable, blessed, friendly, and merciful Love of God.— What re- 
mains hidden, since the Beginning of the World, viz., the Divine Mystery now to be revealed.— 
The Wrath, the Original of Hell-Fire. 

_ _—— X.—Ofthe Sixth qualifying or Fountain Spirit in the divine Power, the Sound.—What 
in Men shall arise, in heavenly Joy, or in hellish Torment... How a Man may quench the kindled 
Wrath of God in this Life in himself. 

—— XI.—Of the Seventh qualifying or Fountain Spirit in the divine Power. The divine 
Salitter.—What the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit is; whom we Christians worship.— 
What the Law of Nature is.—The Prerogative of Christians.—Of the divine and heavenly Nature’s 
Operation and Property.—Of the Word “ Salitter.’—How the Imaging in Nature is. 

— XII.—Of the Birth or Descent of the holy Angels, as also of their Government, Order, 
and heavenly joyous Life.—What the Angels do. What they talk of. Who they are like-—The 
Ground and highest Mystery of God’s Angels.—What Heaven itself is.—The secular Rights in the 
Books of Moses derive their Origin from the Divine Nature in Heaven.—-Of Michael.—Of Lucifer. 
—Of Lucifer’s Creation.—Of Uriel.—How the Wisdom of God is incomprehensible. 

— XIII.—Of the horrible Fall of the Kingdom of Lucifer.—What the Fountain of the first 
Sin of the Angels is.— Where the fault lies, that Lucifer is become a Devil.—Concerning the eter- 
nal Geniture of the Deity.—Of the Beginning of Sin. 

— XIV.—How Lucifer, who was the most beautiful Angel in Heaven, is become the most 
horrible Devil.—The Cause that God created Angels.—Of the eternal Enmity.—Seven Forms or 
Sources of Sin, and the Eight, the House of Death.—Of the first Form.—What the eternal sport of 
God was, before the Epoch of the Creation of the Angels.—Of the Second Form, or Source of Sin’s 
Beginning in Lucifer.—How God possesses all, and yet affected by nothing. 

— XV.—Of the Third form or Species of Sin’s Beginning in Lucifer.— What Lucifer knew 
before his Fall.—When the End of Time will be. Also of the Fourth Form or Species of Sin’s Be- 
ginning.—Of the Sting of Death.—Of the Fifth Form or Manner of Sin’s Beginning.—Of the Sixth 
Form of Sin’s Beginning.—Of the Old Serpent. 

— XVI.—Of the Seventh Form of Sin’s Beginning in Lucifer and his Angels.—Of the 
Mourning House of Death.—That God wills not Evil, nor can do it.— Of Pride, Covetousness, 
Envy and Wrath.—Of the last Fight and Expulsion of Lucifer and all his Angels.—What will be 
called the burning Hell. 

— XVII.—Of the miserable State and Condition of the corrupt perished Nature, and Ori- 
ginal of the four Elements, instead of the holy Dominion of God.—What is called the Wrath of 
God.—How a Comprehensible is come out of an Incomprehensible. 

—  XVIII.—Of the Creation of Heaven and Earth, and of the first Day.—How I shall un- 
derstand Myself according to the Threefold Geniture in Nature [or Three Principles treated of in 
the next Book].—An Exposition of the first verse of the first chapter of Genesis, according to the 
Language of Nature.—Of the Creation of the Light in this World.—Whence Fightings among all 
creatures have their Original. What Light was before the Sun and Stars. 

—— XIX.—Concerning the Created Heaven, andof the Form of the Earth and of the Water ; 
as also concerning Light and Darkness.—From what Light this Author has his knowledge.—How 
it was that Jesus Christ could take the Devil, Death, and Hell Captive. Also in what Heaven he 
sitteth at the Right-hand of God.—Concerning the Form of the Earth, and why so hilly, rocky, 
stony, and uneven.—Of Day and Night. Of Morning and Evening. 

—— XX.—Of the Second Day : How God separated the Waters beneath the Firmament, from 
the Waters above the Firmament.—What Luna is. 

_ — XXI.—Ofthe Third Day.—The Diurnal Motion of the Earth.—Man is made out of the 
Seed of the Earth.—Of the Seven Spirits of God, and of their Operation in the Earth. Why the 
Astral Birth of the Earth did begin a day sooner than the Astral Birth in the Deep above the 
Earth. : 

— XXII.—Of the Geniture of the Stars, and Creation of the Fourth Day.— What the Stars 
are.—Of the Earth.—Of the Vegetations of the Earth. Of the Metals in the Earth. 

— XXIII.—Of the Deep above the Earth.—-Of the Astral Birth: and of the Birth or Ge- 
niture of God.—The severe Geniture of the Wrath of God cannot be accensible nor elevable in God. 
—Of the Being of the Deity, and of the Three Persons.—Of the enkindled Nature. 

— XXIV.—Why God did not bar the Devil up instantly —Why the Stars should not be 
worshipped.—Why Christ rested Forty Hours, and no longer, in Death. 

— XXV.—Of the whole Body of the Star’s Birth or Geniture, that is, of the whole Astro- 
logy.—What is called the Corrupted Nature.—The Kindling of the Life of this World: Of Sol.—Of 
Mars.—The highest Ground of the Sun and Planets.—The Annual Motion of the Earth round about 
the Sun.—Of the Planet Mars.—Of Jupiter. . y 

— XXVI.—Of the Planet Saturnus.—Of the Planet Venus. The Gate of Love.—How Christ 
is the Light of the World.— What is the Divine Being.—Of the Planet Mercurius.—The great 
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depth concerning the Centre or Circle of the Birth of Life— What is called Eternity ; also, what 
the house of Flesh is.—How Man became a living Soul.—The deep hidden secret Mystery of the 
Humanity.—Notes concerning the not finishing this Book. 


@g5> The Author was interdicted from writing further, whereupon he desisted for 
seven years; but at the end of that time being moved by a Divine Impulse, he resumed his 
pen, and wrote off-hand the following Five Treatises, all within the space of about eighteen 
months; the three first, indeed, in the course of nine months. . iy 

(11.)—Of The THREE PRINCIPLES of the Divine eae of the 

ETERNAL DARK,LIGHT, and TEMPORAL,AUNIVERSE OF NATURE.—Showing What the 
Soul, the Image/and Spirit of the Soul are. As also what Angels, Heaven, and Para- 
dise, are. How Adam was before the Fall, in the Fall, and after the Fall. And 


What the Wrath of God, Sin, Death, the Devils, and Hell are. How all Things have 
been, now are, and how they shall be at the last. 


Tue Aurnor’s Prerace to this book is as follows: it may serve as a general pre- 
face to all his works— 


1.—Man can undertake nothing from the beginning of his youth, nor in the whole course of 
his time in this world, that is more profitable and necessary for him, than to learn to know him- 
self; what he is, out of what, from whence, and for what he is created, and what his office is. In 
such a serious consideration he will presently find, that he, and all the creatures that exist, come 
all from God . he will also find, among all the creatures, that he is the most noble creature of them 
all; from whence he will very well perceive how God’s intention is towards him, in that he has 
made him lord over all the creatures of this world, and has endued him with mind, reason, and 
understanding, above all the rest of the creatures, especially with speech or language, so that he 
can distinguish everything that sounds, stirs, moves, or grows, and judge of every thing’s virtue, 
effect, and original; and that all is put under his hand, so that he can bend them, use, and manage 
them, according to his will, as pleases him. Sao w 

2.—Moreover, God has given him higher and greater knowledge than this, in that he can 
penetrate into the heart of every thing, and discern what essence, virtue, and property it has, both 
in the creatures, in earth, stones, trees, herbs, in all moveable and immoveable things ; also in the 
stars and elements, so that he knows what substance and virfue they have, and that in their vir- 
tue all natural sensibility, vegetation, multiplication, and life consist. ‘ 

3.—Above all this, God has given him the understanding and perception to know God his Cre- 
ator ; what and whence man is, how he is, and where he is, and out of what he proceeded, or was 
created; and how he is the image, substance, propriety, and child of the eternal, uncreated, and 
infinite God, in which God has his own substance and propriety, in whom he lives and governs 
with his Spirit, by which God manages his own work, and loves him dearly as his own heart and 
substance ; for whose sake he created this world, with all the creatures that are therein, which for 
the most part, without the reason and government of man, could not live in such a condition as 
they do. 

"eee divine wisdom itself stands in such a high consideration, and has neither number nor 
end: and therein is the love of \:od towards man made known, in that man knows what his Cre- 
ator is, and what he would have him do, and leave undone. And it is the most profitable thing 
for man in this world that he can search for, and seek after; for herein he learns to know himself, 
what matter and substance he is of; also from whence his understanding [cogitation, percepti- 
bility,] and sensibility is stirred, and how he is created out of the substance of God. And as a 
mother brings forth a child out of her own substance, and nourishes it therewith, and leaves all 
her goods to it for its own, and makes it the possessor of them, so does (sod also with man, his 
child; he has created him, and preserved him, and made him heir to all his eternal goods. In and 
by this consideration the divine knowledge buds and grows in man, and the love towards God, as 
of a child to its parents, so that man loves God his father, for that he knows that he is his father, 
in whom he lives, and has his being, who nourishes him, preserves him, and provides for him; for 
thus saith Christ our brother, (who is begotten of the Father, to be a Saviour, and sent into this 
world,) this is the eternal life, that they know thee to be the only true God, and whom thou hast 
sent, Jesus Christ. 

5.—Now seeing we ourselves know that we are created out of God’s own substance, and made 
his image, substance and peculiar inheritance, it is therefore right that we should live in obedience 
to him, and follow him, seeing he leads us as a father does his children. And we have also his 
promise, that if we follow him, we shall obtain the light of the eternal life. Without such a con- 
sideration as this, we are altogether blind, and have no knowledge of God: but werun on as dumb 
beasts, and we look upon ourselves and upon God’s creation as heifers look upon a new door made 
to their stalls, and set ourselves against God and his will, and so live in opposition and enmity, to 
the perdition of body and soul, and of God’s noble creatures. We fall into this terrible and abom- 
inable darkness, because we will not learn to know ourselves, what we are, of what substance, 
what we shall be, whether we are eternal, or whether we are wholly transitory, as the body is; or 
whether also we must give an account of our matters and doings, seeing we are made lords of all 
creatures, and of the whole creation, and have all this in our power to manage. 

6.—Even as we see, know, and find undeniably, that God will require an account of all our 
doings, how we have kept house with his works, and that when we fall from him and his com- 
mandments, he will punish us terribly, of which we have fearful examples, from the beginning of 
the world, and among the Jews, Heathens, and Christians, especially the example of the flood, and 
in Sodom and Gomorrah; also in Pharaoh, and the Children of Israel in the Wilderness, and ever 
since till this very time. Therefore it is indeed most necessary that we learn to know ourselves, 
what great vice and wickedness we carry about us, how horrible wolves are among us, which 
strive against God and his will. : 

7.—For there is none that can excuse himself, and plead ignorance, because the will of God is 
put into, and written in our minds, so that we very well know what we should do; and all the 
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creatures bear witness against us. Moreover, we have God's law and commandments, so that 
there is no excuse, but only our drowsy, lazy negligence and carelessness, and so we are found to 
be slothful, unprofitable servants in the Lord’s vineyard. 

8.—Lastly, it is in the highest measure most needful for us to learn to know ourselves, be- 
Cause the devil dwells with us in this world, who is both God’s enemy and ours, and daily misleads 
us, and ensnares us, as he has done from the beginning, that we might fall away from our God and 
father, that so he might enlarge his kingdom, and bereave us of our eternal salvation ; as it is 
written, he goes about as a roaring lion, and seeketh whom he may devour. 

9.—Seeing therefore we are in such horrible danger in this world, that we are environed with 
- €nemies on every side, and have a very unsafe pilgrimage or journey to walk; and above all, we 
carry our worst enemy within us, which we ourselves hide, and desire not to learn to know it, 
though it be the most horrible guest of all, which casts us headlong into the anger of God; yea, it- 
self is the very anger of God, which throws us into the eternal fire of wrath, into the eternal un- 
quenchable torment ; therefore it is most needful for us to learn to know this enemy, what he is, 
who he is, and whence he is; how he comes into us, and what in us is his proper own; also what 
right the devil has to us, and what access of entrance into us; how he is allied with our own ene- 
my that dwells in us, how they favour and help one another, how both of them are God’s enemies, 
and continually lay wait for us to murder us, and bring us to perdition. 

10.—Further, we must consider the great reasons why it is very necessary to learn to know 
ourselves, because we see and know that we must die and perish for our enemy’s sake, which is 
God’s enemy and ours, which dwells in us, and is the very half of man. And if he grows so strong 
in us, that he gets the upper hand, and is predominant, then he throws us into the abyss to all 
devils, to dwell there with them eternally, in an eternal, unquenchable pain and torment, into an 
eternal darkness, into a loathsome house, and into an eternal forgetting of all good, yea, into God’s 
contending will, where our God and all the creatures are our enemies for ever. 

11.—We have yet greater reasons to learn to know ourselves, because we are in good and evil, 
and have the promise of eternal life, that (if we overcome our own enemy and the devil) we shall 
be the children of God, and live in his kingdom, with and in him, among his holy angels, in eter- 
nal joy, brightness, glory, and welfare, in meekness, and favour with him, without any touch of 
evil, and without any knowledge of it, in God eternally. Besides, we have the promise, that, if 
we overcome and bury our enemy in the earth, we shall rise again at the last day in a new body, 
which shall be without evil and pain, and live with God in perfect joy, loveliness, and bliss. 

12.—Also we know and apprehend, that we have in us a reasonable soul, which is in God’s 
love, and is immortal; and that if it be not vanquished by its adversary, but fights as a spiritual 
champion against its enemy, God will assist it with his Holy Spirit, and will enlighten and make 
it powerful, and able to overcome all its enemies ; he will fight for it, and at the overcoming of the 
evil will glorify it as a faithful champion, and crown it with the brightest crown of heaven. 

13.—Now seeing man knows that he is such a two-fold man, in the capacity of good and evil, 
and that they are both his own, and that he himself is that only man which is both good and evil, 
and that he shall have the reward of either of them, and to which of them he inclines in this life, 
to that his soul goes when he dies; and that he shall arise at the last day in power, in his labour 
and works which he exercised here, and live therein eternally, and also be glorified therein: and 
that shall be his eternal food and subsistence: therefore it is very necessary for him to learn to 
know himself, how it is with him, and whence the impulsion to good and evil comes, and what 
indeed the good and evil merely are in himself, and whence they are stirred, what properly is the 
original of all the good, and of all the evil, from whence, and by what means evil is come to be in 
the devils, and in men, and in all creatures; seeing the devil was a holy angel, and man also cre- 
ated good, and that also such untowardness is found to be in all creatures, biting, tearing, worry- 
ing, and hurting one another, and such enmity, strife, and hatred in all creatures; and that every 
thing is so at odds with itself, as we see it to be not only in the living creatures, but also in the 
stars, elements, earth, stones, metals, in wood, leaves, and grass, there is a poison and malignity 
in all things ; and it is found that it must be so, or else there would be no life, no mobility, nor 
would there be any colour nor virtue, neither thickness nor thinness, nor any perceptibility or sen- 


sibility, but all would be as nothing. 4 Z 
14.—In this high consideration it is found that all is through and from God himself, and that 


it is his own substance, which is himself, and he has created it out of himself: and that the evil 
belongs to the forming and mobility ; and the good to the love ; and the austere, severe, or con- 
trary will belongs to the joy; so far as the creature is in the light of God, so far the wrathful and 
contrary will makes the rising, eternal joy; but if the light of God be extingished, it makes the 
rising, painful torment, and the hellish fire. : ee t oe 
15.—That it may be understood how all this is, I will describe the “‘ Three Divine Principles,’’ 
that therein all may be declared, what God is, what nature is, what the creatures are, what the 
love and meekness of God, what God’s desiring or will is, what the wrath of God, and the devilis, 
and in conclusion, what joy and sorrow are: and how all took a beginning, and endures eternally, 
with the true difference between the eternal and transitory creatures; especially of man, and of 
his soul, what it is, and how it is an eternal creature: And what heaven is, wherein God and the 
holy angels and holy men dwell; and what hell is, wherein the devils dwell; and how all things 
originally were created, and had their being. In sum, WHAT THE ESSENCE OF ALL ESSENCES IS. 
16.—Seeing the love of God has favoured me with this knowledge, I will set it down in writing 
for a memorial or remembrance to myself, because we live in this world in so great danger be- 
tween heaven and hell, and must continually wrestle with the devil, if perhaps through weakness 
I might fall into the anger of God, and thereby the light of my knowledge might be withdrawn 
from me, that it may serve me to recall it to memory, and raise it up again; for God wills that all 
men should be helped, and wills not the death ofa sinner, but that he return, come to him, and 
live in him eternally; for whose sake he has suffered his own heart, that is, his son, to become 
man, that we might adhere to him, and rise again in him, and departing from our sins and enmity, 
will, be new-born in him. 
. Oe Phoretore there is nothing more profitable to man in this world, while he dwells in this 
miserable, corrupted house of flesh, than to learn to know himself. Now, when .e knows him- 
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self aright, he knows also his Creator, and all the creatures too: also he knows how God intends 
towards him, and this knowledge is the most acceptable and pleasant to me, that ever I found. 
18.—But if it should happen that these writings should come to be read; and perhaps the 
sodomitish world, and the fatted swine of it, may light upon them, and root in my garden of 
pleasure, who cannot know or understand any thing, but to scorn, scandalize, reproach, and ca- 
vil in a proud haughty way, and so know neither themselves nor God, much less his children ; I 
intend not my writing for them, but I shut and lock up my book with a strong bolt or bar, from 
such idiots and wild heifers of the devil, who lie over head and ears in the devil’s murdering den, 
and know not themselves. They do the same which their teacher the devil does, and remain 
children of the severe anger of God. But I will here write plainly and clearly enough for the chil- 
dren of God. The world and the devil may roar and rage till they come into the abyss; for their 
hour-glass is set up, when every one shall reap what he has sown: and the hellish fire will sting 
many a one sufficiently for his proud, spiteful, and despising haughtiness, which he had no belief 
of while he was here in this life. ‘ : 
19.—Besides, I cannot well neglect to set this down in writing, because God will require an 
account of every one’s gifts, how they have employed them; for he will demand the talent which 
he has bestowed, with the increase or use, and give it to him that has gained much: but seeing 
I can do no more in it. I commit it to his will, and so go on to write according tomy knowledge. 2 
20.—As to the children of God, they shall perceive and comprehend this my writing, what it 
is, for it is a very convincing testimony, it may be proved by all the creatures, yea in all things, 
especially in man, who is an image and similitude of God: but it continues hidden and obscure to 
the children of malignity or iniquity, and there is a fast seal before it; and though the devil dis- 
relish the smell and savour, and raise a storm from the east to the north, yet there will then, in 
the wrathful or crabbed sour tree, grow a LILY with a root as broad as the tree spreads with its 
branches, and bring its scent and smell even into paradise. . 
21,—There is a wonderful time coming. But because it begins in the night, there are many 
that shall not see it, by reason of their sleep and great drunkenness; yet the sun will shine to the 
children at midnight. Thus I commit the reader to the meek love of God. Amen. 


Tar Convents of this book are as follows :— 


Chap. I.—Of the First Principle of the Divine Essence. 

—— IIJ.—Of the First and Second Principles, what God and the Divine Nature is: wherein 
is set down a further description of the Sulphur Mercurius, and Sal. 

— III.—Of the endless and numberless manifold Birth or Generating of the Eternal Na- 
ture. 

— IV.—Of the true Eterna] Nature, that is, of the numberless and endless Propagation or 
Generating of the Birth of the Eternal Essence, which is the Essence of all Essences : out of which 
were generated, born, and at length created, this World, with the Stars and Elements, and all 
whatsoever moves, stirs, or lives therein. 

— Y.—Ofthe Third Principle, or Creation of the Material World, with the Stars, and 
Elements, wherein the First and Second Principles are more clearly understood. 

— VI.—Of the Separation in the Creation, in the Third Principle. 

— VII.—Of the Heaven and its Eternal Birth and Essence, and how the Four Elements 
are generated : wherein the Eternal Band may be the more and the better understood, by medi- 
tating and considering the Material Universe. 

— VIII.—Ofthe Creation of the Creatures, and of the Springing-up of every growing 
Thing; as also of the Stars and Elements, and of the Original of the Substance of this World 

— IX.—Of the Paradise, and then of the Transitoriness of all Creatures, how all take 
their Beginning and End, and to what End they have appeared. 

— X.—Of the Creation of Man, and of his Soul; also of God’s Breathing in, etc. 

—— XIJ.—Ofall the Circumstances of the Temptation. 

—— XII.— Of the Opening of the Holy Scripture, that the Circumstances may be highly 
considered.—Concerning the Heavenly Tincture. 

x aa XIII —Of the Creating of the Woman out of Adam. Concerning the Propagating of 
e Soul. 

— XIV.—Ofthe Birth and Eros aon of Man. 

XV.—Of the Knowledge of the Eternity in the Corruptibility of the Essence of all Es- 





sences. 





XVI.—Of the noble Mind, the Understanding, Senses, and Thoughts. Of the Three- 
fold Spirit and Will, and of the Tincture of the Inclination, and what is inbred in a Child in the 
Mother’s Womb. Of the Image of God, and of the Bestial Image, and of the Image of the Hellish 
Abyss and Similitude of the Devil, to be searched for and found in a Man.—Concerning the Noble 
Virgin, and also the Woman of this World. 

— XVII.—Ofthe Horrible, Lamentable, and Miserable Fall of Adam and Eve in Paradise. 
[cireumstantially related]. 

— XVIII.—Of the Promised Seed of the Woman, and Treader upon the Serpent. And of 
Adam and Eve on their Going forth out of Paradise, or the Garden in Eden. Also of the Curse of 
God; how he cursed the Earth for the Sin of Man.—[Uf the Incarnation. The Distinction be- 
tween the Virgin Mary. and her Son, Jesus CuR1st.—The Ground of Purgatory.] 

—— XIX.—Of the Entering of the Souls to God, and of the Wicked Soul’s Entering into 
Perdition.—Of the Body’s Breaking-off from the Soul, and of Purgatory. 

a Fal XX.—Of Adam and Eve, their going-forth out of Paradise, and of their entering into this 
orld. 

—— XXI.—Of the Cainish, and of the Abellish Kingdom; how they are both in one ano- 
ther. Also of their Beginning, Rise, Essence, and Purpose ; and then of their last Exit. Also of 
the Cainish Anti-Christian Church, and then of theAbellish true Christian Church ; how they are at 
present both inone another, and are difficult to be distinguished. Also of the Variety of Arts, 
States, and Orders of this World. Also of the Office of Rulers and Subjects, how there is a Good 
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and Divine Ordinance in them all, as also a false, evil, and devilish one. rovi 
bs ost is seen in all things: and the devil’s deceit, subtlety, and malice ed Noche tr al 
ings. 

—— XXII.—Of the New Regeneration in Christ out of the Ol i — 
dear Name Immanuel.—Of the Baptism of Christ upon Earth in Visine, Of the Tompmeee 
anerwards: XTTL.—Of the high! 

—— — e highly precious Testaments of Christ, viz., Baptism and his last Sup- 
per, which he held in the Evening of Maundy Thurs i i isci ; i 
his Last Will, or Farewell for a plain eek CS a a i ae 

— XXIV.—Of True Repentance: How the poor Sinner may come to God again in his 
Covenant, and how he may be released from his Sins.—The Gate of Justification. z 

—  XXVY.—Of the Suffering, Dying, Death, and Resurrection of Jesus Christ the Son of 
God: Also of his Ascension into Heaven, and sitting at the Right-hand of God his Father [show- 
ing all that transpired inwardly and outwardly in his Soul, Spirit, and Body.] 

— XXVI.—Of the Feast of Pentecost. Of the Sending of the Holy Spirit to his Apostles, 
and the Believers. 

—  XXVII.—Finally, Of the Last Judgment. Ofthe Resurrection of the Dead, and of 
the Eternal Life. 


An ApprEeNprIx: containing a Fundamental but Brief Description of the Threefold 
Life in Man. First, of the Life of the Spirit in this World in the Qualities and Dominion of the 
Stars and Elements.—Secondly, Of the Life of the Originality of all Essences which stands in the 
Eternal indissoluble Band; wherein the Root of Man’s Soul Stands.—Thirdly, Of the Paradisical 
Life, IN TERNARIO SANCTO, viz., the Life in the New Regeneration, which is the Life of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; wherein the Angelical Life is understood, as also the holy Life of the New Re- 
generation : all searched out very fundamentally in the Light of Nature, and set down for the 
comfort of the poor Sick wounded Soul, that it might seek the holy Life in the new Regenera- 
tion, wherein it goes forth out of the earthly, and passes into the Life of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. 


(III.)—Of The THREEFOLD LIFE of MAN: being a Hien and Deep SraRcH- 
inc of the THREEFOLD Lire of MAN, through or according to the THREE PRIN- 
CIPLES. Wherein is clearly shown that which is Eternal, and also that which is Mortal. 
And why God who is the highest Good, has brought all things to Light; and why one 
Thing is contrary to another, and destroys it: and then what is right or True, and what 
is Evil or false; and how the one severs itself from the other. 

And especially in what the Three Principles are grounded, which are the only Original 
or Fountain whence all Things flow and are Generated. 

Whereby the multitude of eer and Opinions about Faith and Religion may be 
known, and what is the Cause of the Multitude of Opinions among Men, concerning the 
Essence and Will of God: also what is best for Man to do, that he may attain the high- 
est and Eternal Good. 

‘And then concerning the End and Event of all Things; why all Things haye appeared 
in such a Property and Essence as they have had. 


Tue Contents of this book are as follows: 


Chap. I.—Of the Original Matrix or Genetrix in the Divine Will. 

__~ J. Further of the Genetrix.—Concerning the Centre of Nature, with its Forms. 

—— II. Of the Birth of Love in the Forms of Nature. 

—— IV —Of the Well-spring of Light. 

——  V.—Of the precious and most noble Virgin, the Wisdom of God; and of the Angelical 
World. 

_— _-VI.—Of this World, and also of Paradise. 

___ VII.—Of the Firmamental Heaven, with the Stars and Elements.—Also of the Three- 
fold Life of Man. f 

_ -WIil.—Of the Transitory, and of the Eternal Life.-—How a Man may seek and find 
himself: from whence he hath his Beginning, and what he shall be in the End. 

__. [X.—Concerning the Threefold Life : also of the Inclination and whole Government of 
Man in this World. [With a Diagram representing the Wheel of Nature, showing how the Life of 
Nature and Creature windeth inwards. ] 

___ X.— Further of the Creation of Every Being. And how Man may seek and find him- 
self; Also how he may find all Mysteries, even to the Ninth Number, and no higher. 

__-XI.— Of True Knowledge concerning Man. 

__. XIi.—Of the Christian Life and Conversation, What Man is to do in this Valley of 
Misery, that he may work the Works of God, and so attain the Eternal Highest Good. 

__ XIII.—Of Christ’s most precious Testaments. 

—_—  XIV.—Of the Broad Way inthis World, which leadeth us into the Abyss; and of the 
Narrow Way that leadeth into the Kingdom of God. ; 4 

_—_. _XV.—Of the Mixed World and its Wickedness ; as it now stands, and Exerciseth — 
Dominion.—A Glass wherein every one may see themselves, and may try what Spirit’s Child 
be oa XVI.—Of Praying and Fasting, and due Preparation to the Kingdom of | God.—What 
Praying is, and what it bringeth to Effect: What the Power of it is, and what the final Use and 

is. 
pees x VIL—Concerning God’s Blessing in this World.—A very good and necessary Reve- 
i r i ith. 
a pala KX VIIL—Of By ok Dying.—How Man is when he dies; and how it is with him 


in Death. 


td 
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» (IV.)—The FORTY QUESTIONS CONCERNING the SOUL ANSWERED. 
In the Answer to the First Question is the Figure of the Philosophic Globe, or universal 
WonDER-EYE OF ETERNITY, or Mirror of the Divine Wisdom, with an Explanation of 
it. 

With a Summary Appendix concerning the Soul, the Image of the Soul, and the Turba 
which is the Destroyer of the Image. 


ag> The author originally wrote the Answers to these Questions for the sake of his 
friend, one Dr. B. W., who, after travelling in various parts of the world, in search of the an- 
cient occult wisdom, on his return home, happening to hear of this author, he made his ac- 
quaintance; and rejoiced that he had at last found, in a poor cottage of his own neighbour- 
hood, what he had travelled so far in quest of, to no urpose. He thereupon proceeded to 
several of the most noted Universities of Germany, an having collected together such meta~ 
physical questions concerning the Soul as were accounted impossible to be resolved funda- 
mentally, of which the following is a catalogue, he sent them to this author, from whom he 
received the answers contained in this book, to his utmost satisfaction. 

Each of the previous books from the first will be found to be grounded deeper and deeper, 
and in this fourth treatise, the Great Mystery of the Manifestation of God may be clearly un- 
derstood. It would seem that successive books are made in order that what could not be ex- 
plicated in the one, might be found in the other. It were well, if possible, that all were com- 
pressed into one, and the rest laid aside, for the multiplicity causeth strife and confused 
apprehension, owing to the catching conceits of human reason, which is s¢avk blind as to the 
mystery, for it stands without and not within the circle of truth. But whosoever applies him- 
self aright, according to the indicated process, to understand the centre of all Beings, and 
comes but so far as to apprehend the THREE PRINCIPLES of the Divine Manitestation, will 
not need either these or any man’s Writings, for the whole universe of things will be an open 
book to his delighted apprehension. 


Tue Questions are these :— 


I.—Whence the Soul proceeded at the Beginning ? 

IL.— What is its Essence, Substance, Nature, and Property ? 

U1.—How is it Created in the Image of God ? 

IV.—What and when was the Breathing of it in? 

‘V.—How is it peculiarly fashioned, and what is its Form ? 

VI.—What is its Power? 

VII.—Whether is it Corporeal or not Corporeal ? 

VIII.—After what Manner comes into the Body of Man? 

IX.—Which Way does it unite itself with the Body ? 

X.—Whether is it EX TRADUCE and propagated after an human bodily Manner, or every Time 
new created and Breathed in from God ? : 

I.—How, and where is it seated in Man? 

XII.—How, and what is the Illumination of it ? 

XITI.—How does it feed upon the Word of God ? 

XIV.—Whether is such new Soul without Sin? 

XV.—How comes Sin into it, seeing it is the Work and Creature of God? 

XVI.—Hov is it kept in such Union, both in the Adamical and Regenerate Body ? 

X VII.—Whence and wherefore is the Contrariety between the Flesh and the Spirit ? 

XVIII.—How does it depart from the Body at the Death of a Man? 

XIX.—How is it Mortal, and how Immortal ? 

XX.—How does it return to God again ? 

XXI.—Whither goes it when it departs from the Body, be it saved or not saved? 

XXII.—What does every Soul departed? Does it rejoice till the last Judgment Day? 

XXIII.— Whether do the Souls of the Wicked, without difference, (for so long a time before 
the Day of Judgment) find so much as any Mitigation or Refreshment? 

XXIV.—Whether do Men’s Wishes profit them anything, or sensibly do them any good ? 

XX V.— What is the Hand of God, and the Bosom of Abraham ? 

XX VI.—Whether does the Soul take care for Men, their Friends or Children, or their Goods : 
and whether does it know, see, approve, or disapprove their Undertakings ? 

XX VII.—Whether does it know this or that Art, or Occupation, whereof (while it was in the 
body) it had sufficient Skill? 

XXVIII.—Whether also does it obtain somewhat more certain Knowledge of Divine, Angel- 
ical, Earthly, and Diabolical Matters. than it had in the Body? 

XXIX.—What is its Rest, Awakening, and Glorification? 

XXX.—What is the Difference between the Resurrection of the Flesh and of the Soul, both of 
the Living and of the Dead? 

XXXI.—What kind of new Glorified Bodies shall they have? 

XXXII.—What shall their Form, Condition, Joy, and Glory be in the other Life? 

XXXITI.—What kind of Matter shall our Bodies have in the Life to come? 

XXXIV.—What is the lamentable and horrible Condition of the Damned Souls? 

XXX V.—What is the Enochian Life, and how long does it continue ? 

XXX VI.—W hat is the Soul of the Messiah, or Christ? 
@ SAD Vat ac tial is the Spirit of Christ, which he willingly commended into the Hands of his 

ather? : 

XXXVIII.— Of the Things that shall come to pass at the End of the World? 

XXXIX.—What and whete is Paradise, with its Inhabitants ? 

XIL.— Whether is it Mutable, and what shall it be afterwards? 


Tae Prerace is the epistle addressed by the author to his friend, Dr, B., on re- 
turning him the answers, as follows :— 
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1.— Beloved Sir, and my good Friend, it is impossible for reason t 
tions, for they contain the chiefest and greatest ia which passat Ay ni os prose te ee: 

2.—Hence saith Daniel to King Nebuchadnezzar: That which the king asketh and desireth of 
the learned Chaldeans, Astrologians, and Wise Men, is not in their power. The God of Heaven 
be oe peice eee Lae a = my reason to auswer the king; but that the king may 

erceive the thoughts of his heart, God hath revealed it; not tha is greater 

man’s living. [Dan.I. 26. Gen. XLI. 16.] ; a ee 

3.—So likewise 1 say to you: you shall be answered, not that my reason is greater than any 
man’s living, but only that you may perceive the thoughts, the earnest seeking and desire of your 
heart, it is given me to answer you. , 

4.—And you should not, in such a way, so anxiously seek after these things ; they are in-no 
outward reason. But to the Spirit of God nothing is impossible: seeing we are the children of 
God, and in Christ new born of God, the son sees very well what the father does in his house, and 
also learns his art and work. 

5.—Seeing also we are the mystery of God, we ought not to suppose that we must not so 
much as look upon, nor meddle with such mysteries as Babylon teacheth ; for none taketh unto 
himself any thing of God’s mysteries, unless it be given him. And St. James saith, every good 
os peed gift cometh from above, from the Father of lights, with whom there is no change nor 
alteration. 

6.—And seeing you seek so eagerly after such things, you become thereby even the cause of 
finding them, for God gives his mysteries both by means, and also without means; but that no 
man might boast, he.often makes use of very mean people about them, that it might be acknow- 
ledged that they come from his hand. 

7.—You shall be answered with a very sound and deep answer, yet briefly comprised, not ac- 
cording to outward reason, but according to the spirit of knowledge. 

_ 8.—And although I could sufficiently show and demonstrate these things in a larger descrip- 
tion; yet seeing they are all described, and explained at large in my other writings, at present I 
set them down but briefly for the ease and delight of the reader, and that it may serve for a short 
memorial of the great mysteries. 

9.—But he that desires to know these things fully and fundamentally, let him seek them in 
my former writings, especially in the third book, and there he has the whole ground of the divine 
essence ; and also of the creation of all things ; of that which is eternal, and of that which is cor- 
ruptible; and how every thing was made, and is come to be as it is, and act as it does, and what 
it shall be in the end. 

10.—And therein also lies the key of the Mysterium Magnum, so far as a creature is able to 
comprehend or bear, and thither we refer you for further explanation, and so I commend me to 
you, into the brotherly love in Christ. d 





(V.)—The TREATISE of the INCARNATION. In Taree Parts. Part I.— 
Of the Mystery of the Becoming Man or Incarnation of Jesus Christ the Son of God; 
that is concerning the Virgin Mary, What she was from her original, and what kind of 
Mother she came to be in the Conception of her Son Jesus Christ ; and how the Eternal 
Word is become Man. 

Part Il.—Of Christ’s Suffering, Dying, Death, and Resurrection: why he must Die, and 
how we must enter into Christ’s Suffering, Dying, and Death, and Arise with and 
through him, out of his Death, and become con: ‘ormable to his Image, and live eter- 
nallyin him. Wholly brought forth, enlarged, and confirmed out of the Centre of all 
Things, through the Three Principles, very deep. 

Part IIl.—Of the Tree of the Christian Faith: A True Instruction how Man may be One 
Spirit with God, and What he must do that he may Work the Works of God ; wherein 
the whole Christian Doctrine and Faith is briefly comprised ; also what Faith and Doc- 
trine is—An Open Gate of the great Secret Arcanum of God, out of the Divine Magia, 
through the Three Principles of the Divine Essence. 


Tux Contents of this treatise are as follows :— 


PART First. 

Chap. I.—Why the Incarnation of Jesus Christ has not been rightly understood hitherto. Al- 
so of the Two Eternal Principles; and of the Temporary Principle, 

—_ [I —Of the Revelation of the Mystery: How the Temporal Mystery is flowed forth out 
of the Eternal Spiritual Mystery. 

—— iII.—The Gate or Opening of the Creation of Man: Also of the Breathing in of the Soul 
and of the Spirit. 4, : 

—— [V.—Of the Paradisical Being or Substance, and Regimen or Dominion; How it would 
have been if Man had continued in Innocence. 

—— V.—Of the lamentable and miserable Fall of Man. 

—— VI.—Of Adam’s Sleep: How God made a Woman out of him: How at length he be- 
came Earthly, and how God, by the Curse, has withdrawn Paradise from him. 

—— VII.—Of the Promised Seed of the Woman, and of the Bruiser of the Serpent. 

—— VIII.—Of the Virgin Mary, and of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ the Son of God. 

—— 1IX.—Of the Virgin Mary: what she was before the Blessing, and what she came to be 
in the Blessing or Salutation. : 

—— X.—Of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ the Son of God. How he lay Nine Months, as 
all the Children of Men, in his Mother’s Body or Womb ; and how his Incarnation properly is. 

—— X1.—Of the great Utility, or what Profit the Incarnation and Birth of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, is to us poor Children of Eve: The most richly amiable and lovely Gate of all. 


. 
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—— _XII.—Ofthe pure Immaculate Virginity: How we poor Children of Eve must be con- 
ceived of the poor virgin Chastity in the Incarnation of Christ, and be new born in God, or else we: 
shall not see God. ae : 

— XIlI.—Of the Twofold Man, viz., the old Adam and the new Adam, two sorts of Men: 
How the Old evil one behaves itself towards the New. Whatkind of Religion, Life, and Belief _ 
each of them exercises ; and what each of them understands. : 

—— XI1V.—Of the New Regeneration; In what Substance, Essence, Being, and Property, 
the New Regeneration, viz., the Child of the Virgin, consists, while it yet sticks in the Old 
Adam, 

PART SECOND. 


Chap. I.—Of the Eternal Beginning, and of the Eternal End. 

ead II.—The True and Highly precious Gate of the Holy Trinity: The Eye of the Eternal 
Life, or the Lustre of Life. j ; 

—  III.—How God, without the Principle or Fire, would not be manifested or revealed : 
Also of the Eternal Being or Substance, and of the Abyssal will, together with the very severe 
Earnest Gate. 

——_ IV.—Of the Principle and Original of the Fire-World, and of the Centre of Nature : and 
how the Light separates itself from the Fire; so that from Eternity, in Eternity, there are two 
Worlds, one in another. 

— V.—Of the Principlein itself, what it is. 

—— VI.—Of Our Death : Why we must Die, notwithstanding Christ died for us. The first 
Citation or Summons, and‘o* the New Man. i 

——_ VII.—Of Spiritual Sight or Vision : How Man in this World may have Divine and Hea- 
venly Substantiality, so that he can rightly speak of God; and how his Sight or Vision is. The 
Second Citation or Summons, and Invitation to outward Reason in Flesh and Blood. 

— VIII —The Way or Pilgrimage from Death into Life: and the Gate in the Centre of 
Nature. The Third Citation or Summons. 

—— 1X.—Further and more Circumstances concerning this First Citation or Summons ; 
highly to be considered. 


X.—Of the express Image of Man, that is, of the Similitude of God in Man; with a 
Conclusion. 





PART THIRD. 

Chap. I.— What Faith and Believing is. 

— II.—Of the Original of Faith, and why Faith and Doubting dwell together. 

—— I1I.—Whence Good and Evil, Love and Wrath, Life and Death, Joy and Sorrow, pro - 
ceed: and how the Wonders of Nature appear in the Free-will of God, without the Liberty or 
Free will of God mingling with the Wonders of Nature. 

—_ IV.—How Man must Live to attain the Liberty of God: and how the Image of God 
comes to be destroyed. Also of the State and Condition of the Wicked after the Decease of the 
Body. ‘ 

—— _V.—Why the Wicked convert not. What the severest and sharpest thing in Conver- 
sionis. Of the Tree of Faith. How Men inust enter into the Kingdom of God. Of the breaking 
of the Kingdom of Lucifer. Of the Three Forms of Life, and what we have inherited from Adam 
and from Christ. 


— VI.—What Lust can do, How we are fallen in Adam, and regenerated again in Christ. 
And how it is no slight thing to be a right Christian. 


— VII.—To what End this world and all Beings are Created. Also concerning the Two 
Eternal Mysteries. Of the mighty Strife in Man concerning the Image ; and wherein the Tree of 
Christian Faith stands, grows, and bears fruit. 


VIII.—In what manner God forgives Sins, and how Man becomes a Child of God. 





(VI.)—The Book of the SIX POINTS, or A Hien and Drrp S£ARCHING-oUT 
of the Great Srx Pornrs: an Open Gate of all Arcana, or hidden Secrets of the 
Life; Wherein the Causes of All and Every Being, Substance, or Thing become known 
and may be apprehended. It is the High and Deep Ground of the Mysterium Mag- 
a 2 the Being of all Beings, or Substance of all Substances, and of the Three 

orlds : 
To which is appended, A BRIEF EXPosITion of OTHER Srx Poinrs.—Written by the 


eon of God, from the Spiritual Perception of the Ground or Foundation of all 
ings. 


Tae Great Stix Ports are as follows :— 


Point I.—Of the First Sprouting of the Three Principles ; What kind of Tree or Life each of 
fens generates in and out of itself, and how men should seek, find, and know, the Ground of 
ature. 


as II.—Of the Mixed Tree of Evil and Good 3; or the Three Principles in one another, how 
they unite, agree, and co-work together, : 


— III.—Ofthe Original of Contrariety in the Sprout or Vegetation, in that the Life be- 

cometh striving in itself. : 
——_IV.—How the Holy and Good Tree of Eternal Life s ringeth through and forth 

all the Sprouts of the Three Principles, and is apprehended by ont, of them. : ea 
— V.—Of the Tree and Sprout of the Life of Perdition: how a Life may perish, that is, 


how it passeth out of the Source or quali of Love and Joy, into th i i 3 
which is opposite to all other Rives. - y Mltirinrh pone 


— VI.—Of the Life of Darkness, wherein the Devils dwell; ain i i- 
ture and source and quality, it hath, ; Bikprter es oes 


The other srx POINTS are these following :—_ 
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- © Point I.—Concerning the Blood and Water of the Soul. 

—— IJ.—Of the Election of Grace, or Predestination of Good and Evil, 

— Teer a what Sin is, and how it is Sin. 

— -—How Christ will deliver up the Kingdom to his Father, [Of the Third ion of 
the Deity, by the Holy Ghost] x Cor. xii, 24, ‘ mM Bre 

—— , V.—Of the Magia: what the Magia is, and what the Magic Ground is, [The universal 
Imagination of the Deity in the Light.] 

—— VI.—Of the Mystery: what itis. [The Mystery of the Will or Occult Principle in its 
Operations. 


Tue Prerace to the Great Six Points is as follows :— 


1.—We have written this work, not for the unreasonable beasts, who have outwardly the form 
of a man, but in their image and spirit are evil and wild beasts, which discovereth itself in their 
property or conditions. 

_,, 2-—But for the image of man, for those which grow or spring forth out of the beastial image, 
with a human image, which belongeth to God’s kingdom; who would fain live and grow in the 
human image, in the right true man. 

. 3.—Who many times and often are hindered by the opposite contrarious life, and so stick in 
fhe mixed life; and pant after the birth of the holy life: for those are thesé writings written. 

4.—And we advise them not to look upon it as impossible to apprehend and to know such se- 
eret hidden arcana: and we offer that to them to consider and conceive of, in a similitude. 

" 5.—For instance ; there stood a life, which was sprouted out of all and every life, and was 
mixed; but there grew another life in that, out of every life, which, though it was grown out of 
all and every life, yet was free from all and every other life, and yet stood also in all essences of 
the life, [in all properties or qualities of the life.] 

_  6,—And that other new life became enlightened with the light, and that only in itself: so that 
it aa see all and every other life; and yet the other lives could not behold nor apprehend the; 
new life. 

7.—Just thus is every one, who out of the mixed life of evil and good is become born again 
in and out of God; that very new image born or generated in the life of God, beholdeth all and 
every natural life, and nothing is strange or hard to it; for it beholdeth only its root, out of which 
it is sprouted or grown. 

8.—As we may apprehend, by observing how a fair flower or blossom groweth out of the wild 
earth ; which is not like the earth, yet with its fair beauty declareth the ability or potentiality of 
the earth, and how it is mixed with good and evil. 

9.—Thus also is every man, who becometh born or generated out of the wild condition and 
property, to the right image of God again. 

10.—For those now, who are in the sprouting, and drive forth towards the Farr LILY in the king- 
dom of God, and stand in the birth, is this book written; that they should strengthen their essen- 
ss therein, and spring or sprout in the life of God, and grow and bear fruit in the tree of Para- 

ise. 

11.—And seeing all the children of God grow in this tree, and every of them is a branch in 
that tree, therefore we would have our sap, smell, savour, and essences, imparted to our fellow- 
branches and sprouts in our tree wherein we all stand, and out of which we all sprout and grow: 
that our tree of Paradise might be great, and we rejoice one among another. 

12.—And that one sprout and branch may continually help to cover or shelter the other from 
the storm : we give this to all the children of this sprout in this tree, friendlily to ponder of; and 
commit and commend ourselves into their love and sprouting. 


The Preface to the other Six Points, is as follows:—The highly precious knowledge of this 
book is not attained unless the soul have once overcome in the storm, and beat down the devil, and 
so hath attained the victorious garland or crown of triumph, which the most blessed Virgin chas~ 
tity sets upon it as a badge of victory, and a token that it hath overcome in its dear champion 
Christ ; then this wonderful knowledge riseth up, yet with no perfection. 


 (VII.)—Of the EARTHLY and HEAVENLY MYSTERY ; a Brier Summary, 
Showing how they stand in one another, and how in the Earthly the Heavenly becometh 
Manifested. In NINE SECTIONS, Wherein is shown what the Turba of all Substances 


is. 

Section I.—Of the Eternal Beginning, or Seeking of the Abyss. [Of the Origin of all Things 
which is incomprehensible and without name, described according to the negative terms of Nothing 
and All, or Abyssal Nothing.] 

——  IJ.—Of the Eternal Magical Will. 

—- IIJI.—Ofthe Eternal Band. [The Seeking in the Will.] 

—  IV.—Of the Desiring in the Seeking. A 

—— V.—Ofthe Two Eternal unsevered Substances in One Original. [Nature distinguished 
from God, and co-eternal, though originated from him.] i 

——  VI.—Of the Ground of Strife and Multiplicity, and when it shall find again the Unity. 
[Of opposite Wills; the origin of Compulsion, Tyranny, and War; when they shall cease.] 

——  VII.—The Great Arcanum in the Mystery of the Eternal Nature. Of Colours and, 
Languages. 

——  VIII.—Of the Two Magias or Two Sorts of Religions [that distinguish Christians, 
yea Jews, Turks, Heathens, and all people, viz. Babel, Antichrist, the Mystery of Iniquity, or ‘ Self;’ 
and ‘the Cross’ of Christ, or Humility, Resignation, and Adherence fo God, by the grace and. 
power of the engrafted Word or Christ. ] - 
p —— IX.—Ofthe Two Magi which manage and drive the Two Magias, viz., God’s Spirit 
and the Spirit of Earthly Reason. 


(VIII.}—FOURTEEN QUESTIONS concerning the GROUNDand FIRST BE- 
GINNING of THINGS, with their ANSWERS. 2 
E 
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(IX.)—Of DIVINE CONTEMPLATION or VISION : Showing briefly what the 
Mysterium Magnum is, and how All is from and through and in God: also how God is 
so near all things and filleth All, yet is comprehended of Nothing. IN Two Parts. 


Gg This (unfinished) tract is admirably adapted, as it is indeed made to serve for 
an Introduction to the Science of Theosophy, in the Third Part ofthe GRAMMAR of WISDOM, 
heretofore described. 


Tue Contents of this treatise [of the Apprehension of Divine and Natural Things 
in the light of God,] are as follows :— . ; < : 
First PART. 

Chap. I.—Of the Divine Contemplation; what God is, and how Men shall know His Substance 
by His Revelation.—The Objections herein Answered are these, (1.) Why it seems as if there was 
no God, and as if all Things in the world went by Chance. (2.) Why God, who is Love itself, per- 
mits a will contrary to His own, whereby Creatures suffer such cruel Pain and Misery, instead of 
keeping all things in the Harmony or Temperament of Goodness. (3.) Why Evil should be found 
along with Good; what is the Reason and Profit of it. R wf 

— IJ —Ofthe Mind, Will and Thoughts of the Human Life, how they have their Original 
from the Will of God, and howit isan Object or Representation, viz. an Image of God, in which 
God willeth, worketh, and dwelleth._The Objections herein Answered are (1.) Why the Mind in 
the Mortal Body can become super-cogitative, that is, be introduced into the Supersensual Divine 
Life, and be filled with God.* (2.) How a Man may prevent the Desiring Life from entering into 
Earthly Properties. 
pe Se RE Se a 


* The master of the Grammar of Wisdom will not need, like the author of * * * * * * to 
go groping about for the reasons and causes of things therein related. Which work is a noble*speci- 
men of the egregious absurdity of a man devoid of faith, however excellent a condenser of facts and 
an historian, to attempt to write the life of a man of faith, and to philosophise upon the incidents 
thereof. Another proof of the vanity, and what is more, of the malice of that author, is his insin- 
uation about Law. Finding in the course of his researches connected with the biography, with 
what force of truth and just sarcasm, Law, in his masterly writings, treats the unmanly contempt- 
ible employments of mere tell-tale, sing-song literature, he took the opportunity, in his book, to 
cast a stigma upon Law and his writings, by not only joining in the mawkish regrets of a few. shal- 
low religionists, that a man of Law’s piety and resplendent talents, should, ‘in his latter days 
have so degenerated into mysticism and the errors (as they call them) of J. B.” but by slily insinu- 
ating, with an affected air of candour and pity, that he (L.). “who had been the means of turning so: 
many heads, at last sacrificed his own intellects to the mad reveries of J. B:’—But what was the 
end, for all is well that ends well, and all ill that ends ill. One, the devoted servant and instru- 
ment of God, after a life of seventy-five years’ duration, spent in a continual acquisition of wisdom 
and piety, and in the boundless diffusion of temporal and spiritual benefits to his fellow-creatures, 
and whose intellects seemed to be but the more divinely bright and luminous as he approached the 
heavenly City, (his “‘ Tract upon Warburton” being written after he was seventy years of age, and 
his ‘‘Address to the Clergy” afew days only before his decease,) died as he lived, in the triumph of 
faith, these being some of his last words,—“ Away with these polluted garments,” said the dying. 
seraph, “I feel a sacred fire kindled in my soul, which has destroyed every thing contrary to itself, 
and shall burn as a flame of divine love to all eternity !” And now how fared it on the other side? 
ory to the newspapers, the libeller himself closed the last years of his life in drivelling 
idiotcy. 

Further, on glancing back over the last fifteen or sixteen pages, and then forward over the 
Same number, may it not be here inquired, what but a self-willed audacious fool, or an envious 
sophistical knave, would dare to reproach the above series of writings, as void of sense and light, 
and publicly revile the author as a madman, as they of old did to Him who spake as never man 
spake, [John x, 20, 21,] and who, in and by the Author of the above works, wrote as man never 
before wrote. The very sacredness and profundity of the subjects therein considered, the system- 
atic manner in which they appear to be treated, the extraordinary common sense and piety sparkle- 
ing and shining through every line of the prefaces, and the unearthly, semblant-miraculous 
character of the whole, yet all simply tending to the promotion of the love and knowledge of God, 
and the diffusion of Divine benevolence amongst mankind, so fai from provoking the jeers of the 
conceited earthly-wise, ought rather to have the same imposing effect upon the mind, as the first 
sight of the author’s books had upon Law, when in the full fresh bloom of his intellectual powers ; 
which is thus described by one of his friends :—‘‘ In an intimate interview I had with Mr. Law, a 
few months before his decease, (with which I was favoured at my particular request), I inquired 

: of him, when and how he first met with Behmen’s works. - He replied, that he had often reflected 
ANON upon it with surprise; that although when a éatex in London, he had perhaps rummaged every 
bookseller’s shop and bookstall in the metropolis, [doubtless feeling the want of a much higher phi- 
losophical and_ theological science than even he had yet attained, even the true science of God, 
nature, and all things,] yet he had never met with a single book, or so much as knew the title of 
any book of J. B.’s. The first notice he had of him, was from a treatise, called ‘* Fides et Ratio,” 
published at Amsterdam, 1707; soon after which he accidentally obtained one of the best of his 
works. [the “Signatura Rerum?”] When I first began to read him, (says he), he put me into 
a perfect sweat. But as I discerned sound truths, and the glimmerings of a deep ground and 
sense, even in the passages not then clearly intelligible to me; and found in myself a strong in- 
centive to dig in these writings, I followed the impulse with continual aspirations and prayer to 
God for his help and divine illumination, if that 1 was called to understand them, By patiently 
reading in this manner again and again, and from time to time, passing over any little objections 
and difficulties that stood in my way for the moment, I perceived (said he) that my heart felt well, 
and my understanding kept gradually opening; till at length I discovered the wonderful treasure 
there was hid in this field.’? Such indeed is the way in which all rightly constituted minds receive 
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SECOND PART. 


Chap. ITI.—Of the Natural Ground; how Nature is an Object or Representation of Divine 
Skill and Knowledge, whereby the Eternal Will with the Abyssal Supernatural Knowledge, ma= 
keth itself perceptible, visible, operative, and willing ; and what the Mysterium Magnum is.—The 
subjects of this chapter are, (1.) Of the Ground of Nature, how the Eternal is displayed in the Tem- 

oral. (2.) Of the Two-fold Life in the Reflex Image, how Man’s Mind manifests the Eternal 
ind. (3.) Of the Three Spirits in Vegetables: First, the outward Salt, Mercury, and Sulphur. 
Secondly, the Fifth or Quintessence, which lies in the Oil of Metallic Sulphur. Thirdly, the Tinc- 
ture, which is the Reflex Image of the great incomprehensible Divine Mystery, with a Description 
of the Tincture. 

—— .1V.—Of the GOING-IN and GOING-OUT,-how the Eternal Will of God brings itself 
Out, and in the perceptibility In, and again into the Unity. Whereby a man may understand to 
what End, the Substance of this Temporal Universe is created, and to what the Creaturely Ground 
r a otto also to what End, Joy and Sorrow hath become manifest, and how God is so near unto 
; ings. ; 


(X.)—THREE TABLES of the DIVINE REVELATION or MANIFESTA- 
TION: Showing how God is to be consideredin Himself without Nature, according to the 
Three Principles. Also, what Heaven and Hell, the World, Time, and Eternity are, to- 
gether with all Creatures ; and out of what all Things are existed. 


Tae Prerackr to these Tables is the very profound Epistle concerning the Know- 
ledge of God and all Things, being the Sixth of his published Epistles. 


> The reader must not be offended, during the perusal of this account of the au- 
_ thor’s works, at the seeming tautology, or constant repetition of one and the same unchange- 
able ground, in his several treatises. For the author, (more especially at the commencement 
of his high illumination,) being a poor illiterate man, and having no knowledge of regularity of 
composition, wrote without art, save as a faithful recorder of what he saw and_ conceived in 
the Divine light. When, therefore, he entered upon the resolution of any particular subject, 
he always began afresh from the same first ground and full opening of the mystery of nature. 
But when it is considered that, on such occasions, he never expresses himselfin the same terms, 
but always presents his wonderful subject in a new aspect, and moreover, that he had no idea 
of his works ever being collected together and published as now done, but supposed each of 
them would exist in a separate and independent form in MS., as a complete treatise of itself, 
—it will appear not only consistent with, but a further instance of the care and condescension 
of the Divine goodness, that he should have set forth his very sublime knowledge in so simple 
and child-like a manner, whereby his readers might the more easily come to apprehend his 
deep sense and meaning. 
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We proceed, in the next place, to insert a description of the author’s vin- 
dications of his writings from the attacks and objections of opponents during 
his lifetime, which will afford an opportunity of clearing up many points that 
might otherwise appear difficult to be received : which is accomplished by the 
four treatises enumerated XI., XII., XIII., XIV., in the next following 

ages. 

P pen afterwards we shall continue the author’s ‘ Demoastrations of the seve- 
ral doctrines and institutes of Christianity ;? which taken altogether, may be 
summed up in the following order, viz :— 

_ First, — A theosophic explanation of the sense of the first book of Mo- 
ses, called Genesis, clearly unfolding from a self-evident ground in perfect har- 
mony with the gospel faith, all the hitherto unresolved enigmas and mysteries 
couched in the first, second, and iadeed every chapter of that mysterious 
book; which will be found to be accomplished ia the forementioned treatise of 
the “ Mysterium Magnum,” and incidentally illustrated in others. 

Secondly,—A central radical demonstration of the person of Jesus Christ as 
God and man, and of his vital essential relation to all mankind, in accordance 
with what shall have been observed concerning the creation, fall, and re- 
demption of human nature in the last-mentioned treatise upon Genesis, and 
in perfect harmony. with the Holy Scriptures; which will be found to be ef- 
fected by the fore-mentioned “ Treatise of the Incarnation,” and incidentally 
throughout the whole of the worl:s. 

Thirdly,—An orderly exposition of all the inward and outward circumstances 
of the process of Jesus Christ in the redemption of mankind, showing the 
natural efficacy of all the several parts of that process in qualifying him to be 
the redeemer of human nature, and in actually rendering him such; which 
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is accomplished in the aforesaid book of the “ Three Principles,” and inciden- 
tally in other of the works. 

Fourthly,—A theosophic handling of the two sacraments or testaments of 
Christ, viz. baptism and the supper, from the eternal ground thereof; which 
is completed in the treatise of the ‘ Two Testaments,” hereafter described, and 
incidentally in the “ Three Principles” and other of the author’s works. 

Fifthly,—An unfolding, from its deepest ground and centre, the great doc- 
trine of predestination, or the so-termed fore-knowledge and fore-ordinance 
of God, not only to clear up the texts of Christianity upon that profound sub- 
ject, but to for ever satisfy the ancient and universal conjectures of all na- 
tions, whether Christians, Jews, Turks, or Heathens, upon that hitherto irre- 
concileable mystery ; which will be found to be clearly and absolutely accom- 
plished" in the treatise of the “Election of Grace.” 

Sixthly,—An opening of the true ground and reasons of the whole theory 
of christianity, both as regards faith and practise, that is concerning gospel 
repentance and faith, the warfare between the flesh and the spirit or old and 
new man, the nature of inward and outward temptation, the constant necessity 
of true resignation or dying to self, termed “the cross” of Christ, the “ inward 
and outward cross,’’ the “ carrying the cross,” “active and passive self-denial,” 
with a description of the self-deception of a backsliding state, and then 
concerning the attainment of purity of will and heart, and a total death to self, 
denominated christian perfection. Wherein is of necessity shown the natural 
effects of the spirit of prayer, of ardent hunger and thirst after righteousness, of 
diligent unceasing research after God, for the manifestation of his life and 
power and light in the soul, of mortification, silence, love, and attention to the 
presence of God in the soul, and of a devout recurrence to all the passive gra- 
ces, as so many productive forms of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, within us ; 
which will be found largely set forth in the several forementioned tracts com- 
posing the Second Part of the Grammar of Wisdom, already sufficiently des- 
cribed, as well as in all the author’s works. 

Seventhly and lastly,—affording the key to the great mystery of Nature, as a 
metaphysical anatomist exhibiting the formed Word of God in the signatures 
of all living things, or the sign and signification of the several forms and shapes 
inthe creation, thus demonstrating the truth of christianity * by every living mem- 
ber and the whole system of things of the visible universe. So that nature 





* The following extract is from an able philosophical Essay entitled ‘‘ The Past Present and 
Future, with regard to the Creation,” recently published at 27, Paternoster Row. The Essay, 
though written in a popular manner, is, in fact, the result of an extensive acquaintance with the 
philosophy opened in these writings, a constant observance of the advances of practical universal 
science, and a close study of the Holy Scriptures. 

_ It is reported of the secluded author of this Tract, that, what with his theosophical erudition 
his acquaintance with the ground and relations of the physical forces, and the diversity of phases 
those principles present in conjunction with matter, when violently excited, and his constant 
study of nature in all her beautiful and lovely forms of fruits and flowers, he has almost attained 
to the point of being able, with intellectual clearness, to interpret Nature in her productions 
tracing them from their first spiritual ens to their last substantial perfection, thereby possessing 
a counter-check to the true doctrines of Theology and Philosophy. The above Essay, however, is 
founded upon natural phenomena and the word of God, and the author has proved his point ina 
very lucid and satisfactory manner.—The extract therefrom is here inserted to afford a glimpse of 
the superior advantages to be obtained by a proper study of Behmen’s writings, either for the en- 
lightened exposition of the sense and depth of the sacred scriptures, even in a popular manner 
from the pulpit, or in aid of the researches of science into the powers, laws and phenomena of 
N ature. The learned writer sets out with maintaining that ‘as nature is still according to the 
Saying of the Apostle (Rom. i. 20), a living image of the Creator’s powers, it must needs be con- 
sidered in its inseparable relation to the Deity, to be rightly understood, and that as natural Philo- 
sophy, in its present imperfect state, has not any such ability, recourse must be had to the light of 
Faith. [that is, to the word of God ; interpreted by that key to his Word with which He himself 
has furnished us in the revelation of the ground and mystery of all things, by His chosen servant 
Behmen.]—The extract is taken from the Illustration of his subject, at the conclusion of the Essay 
he having for that purpose collected together and placed before him on the table, in sight of his 
audience, (a few friends who had met to hear the lecture,) a number of oranges ‘apples grapes 
figs, pomegranates, peaches, nuts, potatoes, onions, carrots, peas, mustard-seed, grains of wheat 
and barley, acorns, boughs of fruit-blossom, roses, hyacinths, daisies, geraniums, chickweed 
tulip-bulbs, and other of the numberless microcosms or children of the great mother of nature ; the 
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and grace are shown to tally with each other: as indeed no religion ean be 
true that makes them to disagree, and no philosophy fundamental that cannot 
indicate their mutual relations; which will be found most harmoniously eluci- 
dated in the treatise “De Signatura Rerum,” and partially in other of the au- 
thor’s works.—To use the beautiful and just description of the last-mentioned 
treatise, by an ancient learned writer, “ there is,” says he, “ therein, one con- 
tinued breath and sound of the author’s own experimental science, running 
in harmonious division through all the three principles of the Divine mani- 
festation, and with sweet accord playing interchangeably upon all the three 





forms and particular properties of which, both entire and when cut in half to expose their con- 
stitution, he gave the philosophy of, incidentally, in answer to the occasional inquiries of the au- 
dience, during the delivery of the Essay :— 

1.—I have collected together, (says he,) and have lying before me, on the table, many diffe- 
rent kinds of grains, seeds, roots,-and fruits. 

_ 2.—I consider each of them to be, as it were, a manuscript written in a character or language 
‘which I cannot decipher. The variety of form and colour bespeaks a variety in the intelligence 
conveyed by each. Or each of them may be considered as a medal or medallion of a former reign, 
with its special image and superscription. 

3.—Now, my ignorance in deciphering these curious and interesting living manuscripts, shall 
in nowise prejudice my faith, either in the intelligence of their common Author, or in the skill 
with which He has embodied it. The writing must be plain, and the sense good, and rich, and 
manifold; though, I own, I want the cypher that shall unfold all their meaning. 

4.—The sense conveyed belongs, I believe, to a former world, older than this, and to us 
invisible, but still in power present in all that we are permitted to behold. 

5.—I call these living records, living documents; for as they have in them the lineage of 
their ancestry, created on the third day of the world, so are they fully qualified to perpetuate life, 
under fitting circumstances, to endless eternity. Should the world continue—which, assuredly, 
it will not—their life would continue also from generation to generation, even as it is uninter- 
rupted in the Deity himself. q * 

6.—This they have by virtue of their origin; for of every tree, and plant, and herb, it was 
said by God ‘ that its seed was in itself.’ 1s not this so much as saying, that His own eternity lay 
hid and operative therein, or that His eternal power was corporised there ? 

7.—Now that which lives in a form, begins only as to form: form is mutable and temporal ; 
life is unbeginning—its first root is God. The outward phases of inward and eternal powers are 
ep ; but the inward invisible powers themselves are, I believe, on revealed grounds, numeri- 
cally seven. 

8.—Deity is repeatedly declared to be sevenfold, in His Unity. This accounts for the endless 
‘variety of His works, and also secures their harmony where the sevenfold law is obeyed. It also 
accounts for their decay, or mutability, or death, either ina higher or lower sense, when the seven- 
fold law is broken, for then the powers act unequally, and therefore, either centripetal or centri- 
fugal action must prevail, and there the divine Unity has no copy: in the unequal action of these 
powers lies, I suppose, both spiritual and temporal death. 
9.—In the wilful sinner centripetal action prevails. Hence all the pride, the hardness, the 
coldness, the unbelief of our hearts. In the real penitent centrifugal action is restored, and the 
powers balanced.—The truth and power of penitence comes from a sight of the cross of Christ, who 
willingly crossed his own centripetal action with the will of God. This I suppose to be the ground 
of His invitation, expressed Matt. xi. 2s—30, and the spirit of the whole Gospel. 
~ 10.—I repeat that each of these seeds and fruits, as indeed every other creature of God in this 
creation, relates to some matter of earlier history, and reveals areal fact. It tells that principles 
and properties disunited before time, and suspending their action in a higher sphere, combined 
again at Divine command, in number, weight, and measure, in a lower sphere, and proclaimed a 
temporary peace, a material marriage, and continued productiveness. z 
11.—Look at our own national medals. Have we not Roman, Saxon, and ancient English 
coins belonging to our own national history 2 Each of our medals tells of some event that preceded 
it, and consists of metal—gold, silver, or copper—that existed before the event which it records 
took place, and much more before the coining took place, which converted the metal into a histo- 
ric monument. ; 

12.—How strange to suppose that the Creator of all things, the King of kings, should have no 
mint or Record-office, and keep no documents of interesting facts; or, that He should never pub- 
lish the story of events, or issue coins, or strike medals, to tell of rebellions, defeats, degradations, 
or boons, franchises, and elevations ! Yes, doubtless, ‘‘ the invisible things of God are clearly to 
be seen and understood by the things that are made.” sae ¢ 

13.—The good and evil that is in the creation, as now it is seen, tells, I presume, of prior con~ 
fusion in higher powers. If the lion slay and destroy—if the fox steal—if the upas tree distils a 
deadly poison—if some metals are corrosive, and others minister to health—if the deadly night- 
shade grow beside the barley, wheat, and oats—let men learn that pride, rebellion and murder are 
older than man, though not so old as love, goodness, and truth.—Strife is older than man; but 
never would Jesus have borne a cross had man kept the sevenfold law. ; 

14,—It is because seven spirits are in God (Zech. iv.) that seven days were employed in redu- 
cing the chaos to temporary perfection. Each day saw a good work done: for the Unity wrought 
gradually, developing in succession, higher and higher powers, In the confused mass, till man, the 
image of God, crowned the work; and in man, and in all the prior works, God kept his own first 
earthly sabbath, resting complacently in all that He had created and made: even as the crea- 
tion rested in God from prior undue action, but not in eternal rest. There still remaineth, I sup- 
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elif ehifs-of philosophy, divinity, and theosophy, even’ from the deepest bass to 
the smallest or highest note that can be sounded or reached by the spirit of 
man; wherefore none will understand him but the nurslings of Sophia.” 
Such, indeed, is a just description of the sweet angelic language or music war- 
bling simply and naturally, (truth and wisdom) through every page of that trea- 
tise, and it may be said through all this author’s works. ath 


Having interposed thus much in elucidation of the manifest design of 
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pose, a caBBaticpos, a keeping ofthe sabbath, in the highest sense, to the creation, through the 
people of God. (Heb. iv. 9.) 

15.—When God raised his son from the dead, His seven powers wrought, at once, without suc- 
cession; and therefore the day of the resurrection takes precedence of the ancient seventh day— 
for it embodies, in unity, the energies of the whole week, of all time, of eternity, or the whole 
power of God. (See Ephes. i, 19, 20.) 

Why was the Son of God—the redeemer of the world—raised from the dead the first day 
of the week ? I suppose because He and His redemption are the antitypes of that great 
work which began on the first day of the week that the universe, as now we see it, ever knew 
or beheld ! : 

The creation of the universe and the resurrection of the Lord are both gracious acts, ori- 
ginating in one motive and founded in similar reasons, and proclaiming this truth that “there 
is one only who is good, that is God,” and that He doeth good, and that He is God alone. 

They are successive stages in one vast plan, the full development of which belongs to pe- 
riods yet to come:] 
16.—But look with me once more at these seeds, and lowers, and fruits: their ancestors are 

older than ours by three days. Before man was made, the grass grew, the trees bloomed, the fishes 
swam, and the orbs of space commenced their circuits. The fowls of the air, and the beasts of the 
field are older than we. Mortality is older than man. 

{if I wanted another argument to show that the present bondage of the creation is refer- 
able to spiritual causes older than man, and holds subject spiritual powers in material forms, 
I could find it, 1 think, in the fact that, the Lord, the Spirit, is its deliverance. And if 
the church is one with the Lord, in spirit and in truth; if our life is hid with Christ in God, 
what wonder that the expectation of the creation is towards the manifestation of the sons of 
God? Man had a mission to the creation before he fell (Genesis i. 28), and that mission will 
assuredly be fulfilled by the second Head of our race in the midst of the church. Heb. ii. 5—12. 
17.—I believe that Divine powers act, in the present universe, by means of material resist- 

ances, which serve as bases, instruments, and coverings of one ineffably and inconceivably glorious 
Unity, to whose eye all things are ever naked and open. 

18.—Philosophers and observers are heginning to be persuaded (I allude chiefly to Dr. Farra- 
day’s researches) that among ‘‘ the various powers of nature, or physical forces, as they are termed, 
although producing different classes of results on matter, there exists a close relation :” in fact, 
they are connected by a common origin, have a reciprocal dependence on one another, and are ca- 
pable, under certain conditions, of being converted the one into the other. Electricity is a source 
of magnetism—magnetism, combined with motion, yields electricity. There exists a relation be- 
tween these powers and light: and now it is discovered that a ray of light may be magnetised and 
electrified, and that lines of magnetic force ™may be rendered luminous. ‘! Motion, chemical affi- 
nity, heat, light, electricity, are convertible affections of matter,” says Professor Grove. 

What wonder is it that these natural mysteries should gradually discover themselves, if all 
that we call matter has only one origin, and that origin higher than its present state? If matter 
be only a system of degraded powers, tending to permanent equilibrium, but failing, at one time 
by excess and another by defect, wherever life is, light cannot be far off. 

Light, life, and motion do surely tell of Eternity. And we cannot but begin to entertain the 
idea that all belonging to time and sense is only a coarse veil, spread between us and eternal 
beauties, which are ever nigh, and ever and anon sparkle through the coarse covering, impatient 

a of the hour when the hand that wove the temporary veil shall rend it gain and show clearly the 
hidden glory. 

19.—In one closing word: the present creation seems to be only a parenthesis—a mere paren- 
thesis. Now, all that is parenthetical finds its full meaning in the context, in that which went 
before, and in that which follows after it. A parenthesis is not without real sense, but it has not 
sense enough to stand alone. It is enclosed between the past and the future: we must look to the 
left, and also to the right, if we would understand, 

Hence it is that angels above, saints below, and ‘“ they that shall be,” have only one common 
hymn and song :—‘‘ Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, which wert, and art, and art to come ! 
Thowu hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they were and are created; heaven and 
earth ages of pe glory: glory be to Thee, O Lord, Most High,” 

20.—I believe Christ Jesus, the Lord, to be the full living image, house, form 

I believe the universal church of faithful people to be ie Pea ‘of the ‘Lord. jpnebar aaa 

J believe the creation to be an appendage of the Church. 

I believe that the Lord will be seen, glorified, in the Father. 

I believe that the church will be seen, glorified, in the Lord. 

I believe that all that now ministers to mortality will be swallowed up of life. 

a an ae sh I desire sree and ie occupied till the Lord shall come, and bring with Him 
e kingdom, the power, an € glory, which shall finally establis 
God. Cor. 05 glory, y h every where the supremacy of 

P. S.—It appears, there is preparing for publication, by the same writer, ‘«‘ HEPTAI ; 
ee pombe eect ASCERTAIN SOME OF THE TRUTHS CONNECTED WITH Bangs vere 
a a '. 
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this wonderful gift to these last ages, the verity of which may be easily as- 
certained by a proper, orderly, and patient study of the treatises themselves, 
[when republished in a complete edition, with the accompanying works or hand 
books of Law and others, as proposed in the prospectus affixed to the end of 
this book, in order to their translation into the languages of the East, and of 
all nations, as an inseparable accompaniment to the holy scriptures|—we now 
proceed with the description of the remaining treatises. 


(XI.)—TWO APOLOGIES to B. T.—The First Aponocy, being a Defence 
and Justification of the Aurora, in answer to some misrepresented Passages of that Book. 
In Two Parts. . 

The Seconp APpoLoGy, being a Defence and Justification of several controverted Points 
in the Treatise of the Incarnation. In Two Parts, viz..—Part 1. Concerning the Eter- 
nal Predestination of God. Part 11. Concerning the Incarnation or Becoming Man and 
Person of Christ and of the Virgin Mary. 


Tue Contents are as follows :— 


THE First APOLOGY—ParrT I. 

An Introduction.—The Property of an Enlightened Mind.—We must crucify our Corrupt 
Man.—How the wonderful Light sprang up in the Author's Mind.—Why the Aurora was not 
finished.—The Three Principles clearer than the Aurora.—The Aurora needs further Explication. 
—A Christian must break his own Evil Will.— Whence the Worm of the Soul ariseth.—How Faith 
is generated.—Election is to be searched for in Christ.—How God’s Anger electeth to Damna- 


tion, 
Part II. 
Introduction. 


Section I.—How the Wild Nature is in the Soul. Ofthe Two Centres. Of the Darkness and 
of the Light. Of the Fire and of the Light. How Manis a total Image of God. What the Wild 
Nature is. Christ is of Heavenly Seed. How Christ took the Human not the Wild Nature. How 
the Water of Life could not take in Sin. Concerning the Conception and Becoming Man of Jesus 
Carist. How the Life should awaken again in Abraham’s seed. How we must sprout with the 
Lily. God’s Substantiality hath been from Eternity. How the Heart of God was the Centre in 
Christ. How Christ is Natural. Of Election. How the New Light Life is Christ. Of the Draw- 
ing to Good and to Evil. We should cast ourselves into God’s Mercy. 

I{.—How Heathens and Infants are saved. 

III.—The Law of Nature is written in Man’s Heart. 

IV.—All Souls proceed out of One Soul. 

V.—How and how not the Elect may be received. 

VI.—We should search after God’s Kingdom. 

Vii.— What hinders our seeking for Grace. 

VIII.—How God knew Lucifer would fall. 

1X.—Lucifer a Part of God’s Fire Nature. Lucifer let God’s Wrath draw Him. Fierce 
ainst Fierce Wrath. If we seek Grace we shall find it. We should walk in Love. 
X.—Adam not mortal before he fell. 

XI.—Moses’s Writings mysterious. God instructeth meekly. God’s Spirit the same 
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still. 
THE SEconD APOLOGY.—PART I. 

— I.—A Letter, or Preface, being an Apology for the Obscurity of the Author’s First Book. 
An Introduction to the Answer, an Exhortation and Warning. 

—— IJ.—What the First Principle or Dark World is. How the Fire is not the first Prin- 
ciple. He that will attain the Spirit of the Principle, must first become a Fool to the World. 

—  IIl.—Ofa right Christian, and of the Eternal Wisdom, which is no Genetrix. _ 

—— IV.—Ofthe Third Principle. What the Bride of God is: and how the Spirit of God is 
no Principle, and yet is One. : : 

—— YV.—Why the Outward World is a Principle of its own. Out of what the Angels are. 
Out of what Joy existeth. The Model of this World is eternal. 

—— VI.—How the Soul is proceeded out of all the Three Worlds. Of the Might or Strength, 
and of the Free Will of the Soul. Of the Drawing of the Father. And what it is to believe above 
all Reason. 

—— VIIJ.—Of the gross Error of B. T. concerning the Seed of Adam, upon which he build- 
eth his Election. 

—— VIII.—Why God hated Cain and Esau, and loved Abel and Jacob; and who are the 
Lost Sinners for whose sake Christ came. ‘ 

— IX.—What the Hardening is, how the Love of God warneth Sinners: Also how the 
Love of God is as Almighty to preserve, as his Anger is to destroy. . 

—— X.—What God is. How without the Darkness all would be Nothing. And in what 
manner Man hath Ability to go out of Evil into Good, and out of Good into Evil. 

—— XI.—HowB. T. is the Devil’s Advocate. How the Devil doth not assault any with 
Doubting, more than the Children of God: And of the firm Confidence of the Faithful. 

—— XIJ.—How Nothing is impossible for Faith. What the Drawing of God is. Why the 
Wicked are not drawn. What aright Christian is; and who became hardened from God. 

—— XIII.—The Abominable Doctrine of B. T, An Exhortation not to doubt of Election. 
And an Exhortation and Warning to B. T. 4 ee 

-— XIV.—Of the Eternal Purpose or Predestination and Election of God. The Beginning 
and End whereof is one and the same always. eu 
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; Part II. f 

—— XV.—How Christ became Man out of no Strange Seed, but out of the Seed of Mary; 
and yet not in Eve’s Earthly Essence: the Holy Spirit was the Husband. 

— XVI.—What Manner of Essence the Word assumed, in which God and Man became 
One Person: How Christ is a Creature, and how no Creature. : 

— XVII.—How Mary was no Strange Virgin, but the Daughter of Joachim and Anna. 
Whence the Author hath his Knowledge, and what is Christ’s Descent into Hell. L 

— XVIIJ.—How the New Birth is performed in us; also, What of us shall arise; also, 
of Impossibility and Possibility. ' a 

— XIX.—How Mary was Eve’s Daughter. How Christ had a Human Soul; which eter- 
nally is immortal. ; 

— XxX.—Of the vain Contention about Knowledge. When we read in Ourselves we read 
in God’s Book. No Knowledge maketh us Blessed. A Warning and an Exhortation, 

— XxXI.—A Conclusion. How the present so-called Christians, Turks, Jews, and Hea- 
thens, are allalike, And how the Harvest is near at hand. 


(XII.)— CONSIDERATIONS upon E, S.’s BOOK of THE THREEFOLD 
STATE of MAN. 


Tuer Preract is as follows :— 


* a * You have sent me a little book, and desire "my observations upon it. Truly, 
the writings you have of mine, may sufficiently discover the knowledge given to me, and convey to 
your understanding what I can say upon it; but as it may serve to the honour of God, and the sal- 
vation of man, I shall give a brief summary answer, and refer you to my other writings, for your 
further consideration. 

* * * * % 

If a man would set the human mind eternally at rest, he must reveal the root out of which 
flesh and spirit hath its original. A man must open and show the centre of the Eternal, as also of 
the inceptive nature. Men will then apprehend the earthly and the heavenly Mystery, whereupon 
the Eternal Beginning and the Eternal End are ONE; and so the Spirit of the Soul, having seen 
the entire wheel, is satisfied and at rest. [This 1 now propose to do, so far as the Lord shall per- 
mit.] 


(XIII.)—An APOLOGY CONCERNING PERFECTION: Being a Rerura- 


TION of certain Erroneous Explanations by E. S., of the following Four Texts of Scrip- 
ture; and Showing what is the Outward and Inward Perfection attainable in this Life. 


Text I.—God created Man in His own Image.—Gen. i. 27. 
= ——_II.—Great is the Mystery of Godliness; God was manifest in the Flesh [first in Adam. ] 
1 Tim. iii. 16. é 
—— IUl.—Thy Maker is thine Iusband; the Lord of Hosts is his Name; and thy Redeemer 
the Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole Earth shall He be called.—Isah. liv, 5. 3 
——- IV.—As the Woman is of the Man, even so is the Man also by the Woman; but All 
Things [out] of God.—t Cor. xi. 12, ‘ 


Tue PreFaceis as follows — 


Courteous Reader, who lovest truth! There is lately come into my hands a treatise, sent 
from good friends, who have entreated me to give my exposition of the four texts of Scripture pro- 
fessed to be explained therein. And seeing there are in that treatise some erroneous opinions that 
run contrary to the Holy Scriptures, and which are of great concern to the reader, 1 am willing to 
undertake the labour, and express the sense according to a right understanding. Mee 

Not that I would judge any man; but for the sake of such as with earnestness seek the pearl 
of divine knowledge, I would clear up the understanding of those various points, that the hunger- 
ing mind may be introduced into satisfaction and rest; and so may have occasion to seek with 
greater earnestness the refreshment of this pearl, until we can attain the perfect enjoyment thereof, 
in the other life after this tabernacle —1 Cor. v. 1. - 

I will therefore set down the true ground of these doctrines, and leave it for the consideration 
of the lovers of divine knowledge. 


(XIV.)—An APOLOGY CONCERNING the (Printed) BOOK of TRUE RE- 
PENTANCE and TRUE RESIGNATION, as also of the AURORA: being a Defence 
of those Tpeatiaea from the scurrilous Libels published against them in Latin, by G. R., 
primate of G. 


(XV.)—MYSTERIUM MAGNUM ; before described, 


(XVI.)—Of PREDESTINATION, or the ELECTION of GRACE ; thatis, Of 
ees ae gia hare Pacer tabi nh Rare peng Showing how the Texts 
of Scripture are to be understood, which treat of Fallen Lost Adam, 

Bhs nee Christ, ae ea Adam. mee soca o 
ith an APPENDIX, being a COMPENDIUM Of REPENTANCE, or a short Description of th 
Key which opens the Divite Mysteries, and leadeth to the Knowledge of eS shar 

To which is superadded, A TABLE of the DIvINE REVELATION ; Showing how God per- 
petually Generateth and Breatheth forth Himself from Himself, and how He is to be 


| Asa in Nature according to the Three Principles; with a brief Exposition of the 
e. : 
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Vlad Qnrreta 
&g~ The chiefhindrance that has kept good men from deciding theological differences, Ghertol fe 


and understanding the sense of the Scriptures, hath been their confining theraselves to such a 
train of thought as has withdrawn their attention away from those texts which are most ma- 
Soret and necessary to be considered, concerning the WorpD which is Christ and God: as itis 
written,— 

In the Beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and God was the Word, all things 
were made by it, and without it was nothing made that was made ; in it was life, and the life was 
the light of men ; also the light shineth in thedarkness, though the darkness comprehend not the light ; 
this is the true light which lighteneth every man coming into the world; it was in the world, and 
the world was made by it. 

These texts are seldom pressed _or considered, but those arguments that can be collected 
concerning the written word of God the holy Scriptures, and what they callthe word preached 
in pulpits, are urged so much, that people are ready to understand the texts concerning the 
substantial Word of God, the Word of His power, the Word of prophecy, the Word in our 
hearts, also the creating Word, the Word of wisdom, the Word of life, as meaning the Scrip- 
tures only: and men are so violent as to account him heretical, that shall venture to question 
Ue opinion in his mind: thus partly the true understanding cometh to be veiled from peo- 
ple’s eyes. 

Some of the Learned, also, are very unwilling to take so much pains as to read and consi- 
der what is offered to them in this author, though some sincere lovers of good literature 
have,"by reading him, found that which is more excellent than which they and others had 
spent their time in a long timetogether. But they account themselves filled so full with their 
present wisdom and knowledge, that they have no room to desire any other, especially that 
which cannot be attained without casting away the high esteem of that which they have laid 
up as a treasure to themselves aiready ; and so every little difficulty of uncouth words or 
phrases and expressions, which they cannot presently see to agree with their former opinions, 
makes them loth to be troubled about that which they think themselves to have more and 
better knowledge of beforehand. Neither can they in reason be blamed, saving that they 
block up their own way to inestimable treasures which they know not of, and others not so 
learned, attain; yet which they might have in much greater abundance, if they would not 
suffer their learning to hinder, which itself would much more further them therein. 

_ Another bar the Learned have is this, that they will not allow of reasoning and proving 
by similitudes, because such are not demonstrative logical proofs according to the requisites 
of that art. But he that was more than Solomon, our Saviour himself, chose to teach in si- 
militudes the highest and most precious wisdom, hidden under such teaching. And if the 
writings of the holy prophets and apostles be examined, it will appear thac there is not the 
least thin done in this world, but doth, by way of similitude, signify and teach to us somewhat 
of the mee transcendent and richest mysteries of eternity. A i visions which were the clear- 
est revelations, were represen something or other in part or in the whole, like that which 
is in this outward world; though the thing representing is but a shadow in respect of the in-~ 
ward snbstance that is resembled by it, as for instance Christ and faith is a suwbstance,—and a 
rock is but a shadow; and the Holy Spirit, the Word, and God, and the Divine Nature is 
much more a substance, whilst the things in this world resembling them, are scarce so much 
aSan exact shadow of them. So also the sun of righteousness, the city of God, the trees in 
the paradise of God, the fallow ground of our hearts, the grain of mustard-seed which the 
kingdom of heaven is represented by, and likened unto; a steward, a husbandman, a door, 
a vine, a sheepfold, a candle set upon a table, or put under a bushel, a seething pot with the 
scum rising up, a rose, a lily, briars, thistles, and thorns, the seven stars, the dragon, the wo- 
man, the candlesticks, the temple, the moon, rivers, fountains, fire, brimstone, &c., every of 
these denote unto us some mystery or other in the Eaton world, as will in time to come be 
manifested; which we could know nothing of, only % way of similitude, but it is the Spirit 
alone that teacheth the mystery by and from them. Neither can we apprehend the demon- 
stration of that which we never saw, but by similitude in those things which the outward 
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man hath seen or conceived; for our minds are opened, as the understanding of a child is in, 


learning, and we must be as children to all our great knowledge before, or else we cannot be 
[taught any new thing that is beyond our former reach, apprehension or Eee ae But when the 
similitude is declared and weighed, the knowledge of the thing itself will be the more easy, 
and then the demonstration of it may be briefly and exactly made by such as are teachers in 
Christ’s school, to scholars exercised in some degree in such spiritual matters: otherwise, that 
saying of our Saviour may well be applied to them, if ye believe not when I tell you earthly 
things, how shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly matters. 
This may be a just plea for this Author’s teaching the mysteries of eternity by examples 
and similitudes of natural earthly things. And in them he layeth open his ground of inter- 
reting the holy Scriptures, by which men try the deepest questions and controversies in re- 
igion, that the seeming differences therein may be cleared and composed; that all may un- 
derstand them rightly, all Christians, Jews, and Heathens, and so prize them as they ought. 
And in the following preface to this treatise, he sets down to this effect, that the supposition 
that God is only afar offin a heaven above and beyond the stars and firmament exclusively, 
and not in everything and everywhere present as to himself substantially and totally, with all 
that he is in essence in the Unity of the Deity, and Trinity of Manifestation in his whole king- 
dom power and glory, though as to the creature not discernable or perceptible, but by his Word 
revealing himself in and to the creature according to its kind,—is the only cause why men 
cannot satisfy themselves in that great secret arcanum of predestination, and other high and 
necessary mysteries mentioned in the Old and New Testament. 
The Heathens would esteem the Scripture, ifit were but hinted to them how they might 
consider that that which is mentioned and contained therein, (and of which it chiefly is ap- 
inted to testify,) is the same with that which is in their very hearts; they would rejoice to 
ear the lively demonstration and effects of that God and his graces, which lie as a deep foun- 
tain and well-spring hidden in their own souls ; and so they would soon taste the eternal gos- 
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pel of the love of God shed abroad in their hearts, upon reading of the holy Scripture, thus if 
shown how all lieth within them, in their hearts and souls. : . 

The Jews, also, cannot be fully persuaded that Jesus Christ, whose name isImmanuel, is 
and was the true Messiah. Though they shall certainly be converted, as we Christians believe 
and long to see accomplished, yet they cannot perceive the truth, but by understanding lt 
the promised seed was by God put into, or caused to sprout forth in the soul of Adam an 
Lye, after the eating of the forbidden fruit; and so became salvation to all men, continually 
taking effect in those who become the offspring of that seed, by forsaking their sins, and being 
obedient to that seed of God, the Word of life, the Word of promise, which is the Word of 
grace, the Word of God, the Commandment, his Law, his testimonies, his ways, statutes, 
precepts, judgments, which are so much pressed in Moses and in the Psalms of David ; all 
which was Christ in them. As to whieh seed in the line of the covenant according to the 
manifestation in the flesh, Christ Jesus, their Messiah and our Saviour came, and took our 
nature born of Mary, and finished our redemption in a human soul, such an one as all ours is, 
(and wherefore he condescends so low as to call us his brethren, though in him dwelt the full- 
ness of the Godhead bodily,) and so wrought and perfected our salvation: and all should in 
him be partaker of the divine nature, that were born again, and did grow up in him, that is, 
in his grace and covenant in their souls, and so he rule in them to the subduing the seed of 
the serpent, the lusts of the flesh in any whomsoever. And this is that light that enlighten- 
eth every man, even every Heathen, Jew, and Christian, at the instant of taking the life of the 
soul in the womb, so coming into the fleshly substance of the elementary body of this world. 

The Word of the Lord doth not contradict itself, neither in its operation in the works of 
the outward world, nor in the inward teachings of the Holy Spirit in the soul, nor in the writ- 
ten Word of the holy Scriptures,* which were written as holy men spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit, which teacheth, nor can teach any other than what the holy Word 
speaks, from whence the Spirit proceeds. Therefore the essential Word is to be considered in 
every respect, before men be able to decide a deep controversy, question, or doubt in any mat- 
ter fundamentally.—_And we see that God’s ordinance in the outward world, which we call 
Providence, doth in nature appoint what profession and condition of life every one shall have ; 
and thereupon was Caiphas high priest that year in which Christ was crucified, though he was 
inwardly a conspirer against Christ ; and so was Judas appointed to be one of the apostles, 
though inwardly he was a devil; so king Saul was amongst the prophets, so also there are 
many false apostles gone into the world, and many false Christs, but the true ones are what 
they are in spirit and truth in the inward hid man of the heart. Therefore every one should 
labour to be Prat in spirit, mind, soul, and Affection in his Nonest outward calling or office, low 
or high, which is right in the sight of God according to his Word and ordinance, which he is 
outwardly called unto; and not under pretence of the outward calling, think he is such with- 
out the Spirit, nor despise those who are such in spirit, ehously not in the outward calling at 
all. For‘most of the eminent prophets, and so of the apostles, disciples, evangelists, elders, 
bishops, overseers, or pastors, doctors or teachers, have not been called from the schoolsofthe 
prophets, nor from among the learned or noble, though some of them haye been so; and those . 
were called of God as was Moses, Aaron, David, Peter, Paul, Timothy, Barnabas, &c. 
And so were all those called who were the first indicters and penners of the books of the 
Old (and New) Testament, though there may be cause to think that the greatest part thereof 
was afterwards delivered to Esdras and his scribes from the angel of God, when it is consi- 
dered that the most ancient manuscript copy of that Hebrew Bible which isnow extant in print, 
was that which the Jews received from Esdras or Esra, at the return from the captivity of Ba- 
bylon. [See Dr. F. Lee’s ‘‘ Dissertation.”] For the whole book is continually written in the 
Caldee letter, though there be a difference in the style of several of the books, which the angel 
knew well how to express to a tittle. And certainly if Esdras and the rest with him had had 
the originals to transcribe them from, Mach would not have burnt or buried those hand-wri- 
tings of the authors. And although the Samaritan Pentateuch be supposed to be the charac- 
ter wherein the five books of Moses were written, yet it cannot be the same for matter and 
words, because it differs in several places from the true Hebrew text, and in some places 
doth agree with the Septuagint Greek translation, and not with the Hebrew itself, which was 
the language Moses was supposed to write in, and the character the same with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch,—as is signified in an introduction to the several languages of the best and ex- 
actest impression of the Bible that ever was published in the world, which, about two hun- 
dred years ago, was produced by the labour of the most learned and knowing men in the Orien- 
tal languages, and most versed in the literal text of the Bible; wherein it appears that the 
same person whom the Hebrew calleth Esra, author of one of the books undoubtedly of the 
canon of the Bible, is translated in the Septuagint Greek, Esdras; and the book of fsra, in 
our English Bibles, is accounted the first book of Esra or Esdras ; and the book of Nehemiah, 
the second book of Esra or Esdras; so that the Greek copy of the first and second book of Es. 
dras in our Bibles, may rightly be accounted his third and fourth book; as it is in Luther’s 
translation in the German Tongue. And thus as the law was ordained by angels in the hands 
of a mediator, which was Moses; so when it was lost, it was restored to Esdras again by 
the same means [11 Esdras, xiy., from 20th verse]; which doth advance the excellency of the 
Old Testament beyond any other books before Christ’s time for their manner of delivery, in 
addition to the spirit of prophecy, that filled both the first and last authors of the whole book, 
as a few of the matters spoken and written by them make manifest, which have been trans- 
mitted to us for our learning, by the infinite mercy and goodness of God. 

For, we may observe, how that the inward substantial seed of the promise, the seed of God, 
was hidden and suppressed in the offspring of Adam and Eve, except only in the line of the 
covenant going along through the loins of many sinful parents, even to Mary, the mother of 
the Messiah, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who was the Son of Adam, who was also the Son 





* This triple testimony or “ witness of the Spirit” is what is offered to the present generation, to 
those who have ‘‘ ears to hear.” ; 
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of God. But the seed continued under the evil life and conversation of the old world before 
the flood, thou sh they had the preaching of Adam himself, and Abel, Seth, Pnoch, Noah, and 
others. And after the deluge they were more depraved, though under the preaching of Noah, 
Shem, Heber, &c., till Abraham, to whom God did seal his covenant of promise with circum- 
cision, for a stronger teaching to the outward man, observed by Isaac, Jacob, and his sons the 
twelve patriarchs, till Moses, who was raised up by God, and received a further external clear 
teaching, in the institution of the passover, as another seal of the covenant; also giving the 
law of the ten commandments, which the outward man had so darkened in the inward Feart 
almost of every one, very few excepted; also the law of sacrifices and other ceremonies, with 
the judicial law for government of God’s own people ; and this dispensation remained all along 
amongst a wicked and stiff-necked generation in the world under the evangelical teachings of; 
the prophets, till. Christ himself, nder whose outward teaching, while he was upon the 
earth, men were so very wicked, that according to his own parable, when the lord sent his son 
to the vine-dressers, thinking they would have reverenced him, they said, this is the heir, let us 
_ Kilt him, and the inheritance shall be ours; and so they did kill him, and cast him out of the 

Vineyard. At this time, (as need did require) to help the outward man that the inward Word 

might grow in him, greater teaching was afforded than in the time of Moses or Solomon, he 
being then incarnate, viz., by the ministry of John the Baptist sealing his covenant by the bap- 
tism of water, and a little before Christ’s death by his eating the passover with his disciples 60 
instituting his last supper: and yet the apostles could not apprehend or remember what he told 
them, nor bear what he would have taught them before his death, not till the Comforter, the 
Holy Spirit, was sent after his ascension and glorification, which should bring to their remem- 
brance whatsoever he had told them. And then this great manifestation of the power of God 
did so Spring and spread, that many were converted by it, that were not prevailed with by the 
former teaching ; and it reached unto Saul, who was also called Paul, and made an apostle 
of the highest mysteries to the Gentiles, all which were brought to his knowledge by the Holy 
Spirit, for he had never heard Christ’s teaching as the other apostles had. And. by his 
preaching, (from a philosophic knowledge of truth,) the Gentiles became Christians ; but in the 
age following, the wickedness of Christians was like that of the Jews before, which had 
caused the ark of the testimony, the book of the law, their temple, city, and country, and every 
excellent thing they had to be taken away or destroyed; and so these Christians caused the 
powone effects of the Holy Spirit to be withdrawn after the decease of the first preachers and 

aithful brethren, till at length thick darkness spread itself over all nations, and there was 
only left some of the holy men’s writings contained in the old, and some in the new Testa- 
ment, which were brought forth to light, and put together in a book, or as:it is called THE BI- 
BLE. The understanding of which writings therein was small in the following ages, except in 
those that suffered martyrdom, who did declare the power thereof by mighty wonders; and 
though afterward much teaching successively began to spring up, yet the Holy Scriptures 
were not so narrowly looked into and publicly divulged. till Luther, who was helped forward by 
a little book called Theologia Germanica, and the sermons and works.of Taulerus, compiled in 
the obscure times before him, and printed in the Latin tongue. 

About that period Calvin, and many others arose, each in his own way prying still more 
into the letter of the Scripture, whereby divers questions became raised in divinity, which 
have not been fully decided and resolved to the satisfaction of the variously constituted dif- 
fering parties, by the pains of all that have laboured in scholastic learning to this very day, 
nor indeed could be, without the knowledge of the ground of the truth. Yet of all the deep ob- 
scure mysteries expounded by this author, [as concerning the internal habitation and existence 
of the one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all and 
through all, and in all; filling all thingsin that manner as there is but. one air which. is the 
same breath of all living creatures; which is the unknown God whom the heathens ignorantly 
worshipped, and many Christians, as they call themselves, in these days, who.know Him not 
to be within them, notwithstanding all his preaching by his Word in their hearts, and their 
reading of the Scripture, and the outward preaching from the written Word; the reason of 
which is, that his indwelling is not so pointedly, strenuously, and frequently pressed in our 
public preachings, as it ought to be :]—this of predestination is accounted the most mysterious 
in general, though there are some who, to the great comfort of their souls, have had most 
mysteries cleared to them in this author, and this amongst the rest in the. treatise under re- 
view ; which raiseth a hope in them, that the time is at hand wherein all the mysteries of God 
shall be manifested. ; ; Q 

Now, though the Light be in all of our darkest hearts and souls, and shineth therein, yet 
if we take no heed and turn not to it, we cannot apprehend the light, or rather shall not be 
apprehended by it, nor will the day dawn, neither shall we have any morning in us, as the 
Hebrew text in Isaiah [viii. 20.] expresseth it ; and then we cannot speak according to. that 
Word which is the law and testimony,—not that which is written with ink, which endureth, 
not for ever, but the real substance thereof in the fleshly tables of our hearts, written by the 
finger of God, when he created the soul at the first beginning of life in the womb. [ Well, there- 
fore, may one, a reader of this author, say of him, that he layeth down in every thing a,kind of, 
material divinity; and it is that which endureth for ever.].. . (Bee 
_ He that mindeth this Innate Word of life will soon have a clear understanding, of the 
Scriptures, and not only so, but at length attain what they themselves knew that spake and 
penned them; and more than that, for as the time of the world proceedeth further to its li- 
mit, that shall be understood of the eternal Word which neither the angels nor prophets, nor 
apostles knew, who saw what the angels desired to look into, and were not able. For the 
Word of God is the utmost that can ever be known possibly at all. By this the holy: men 
knew what they knew, having it manifested to them in their hearts; and their knowledge 
hath been expressed by their words outwardly to the ears of people, from the beginning of the 
world, and some of them wrote those things in books which have been preserved to us-in- the 
Bible, and have been or are being published in most: languages, (as proposed to be done with 
the writings of this author; in demonstration of the eternal ground and truth of the former) ; 
so that every nation almost may now read in their mother tongue those writings of men full of 
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the Holy Spirit, which, in them, proceeded from the Father and the Son, viz., Christ, whose 
name is called, The Word of God; and therefore those cone may rightly be called, the 
written Word of God, as the words of those men may be called the Words of God, and their 
minds so instructed by the Divine wisdom and understanding, may be called the mind of 
God, or his thoughts, sense, and meaning. For they are not their own; but God himself, His 
will, mind, word, and spirit, His Light, wisdom, and understanding is manifested in theirs, 
and in all men who speak or write of such things truly and knowingly, and not stealing God’s 
word every one from his neighbour; [Jer. xxiii. 30.] and It will be manifested in every one 
who is obedient and willing to be taught and enlightened by It into a holy life. For God 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, in the soul of every one, and revealeth His secrets 
to his saints, the holy ones. 


The Author’s Preracs to this Book “ Of the Election of Grace,” is as follows :— 


1.—When reason hears any thing said concerning God, intimating what he is according to 
his being, essence, substance, and will, it imagines in itself as if God were some strange thing 
afar off, dwelling without and beyond the place of this world, aloft above the stars, and governed 
only by his spirit with an omnipotent power in the place of this world. __ , " 

2.—But it supposes that his majesty in Trinity, wherein God is especially manifest, dwells in 
heaven, without and beyond the place of this world. 

8.—And thereupon reason falls into a creaturely opinion, as if God were some strange thing, 
and that he did, before the time of the creation of the creatures and of this world, hold a consul- 
tation in himself in his trinity, by his wisdom, to contrive what he would make, and to what end 
every thing should serve, and so has framed a predestinate purpose in himself, what he would 
ordain every thing to be. * 

4.—Whence the contentious opinion is risen, of God’s determination concerning man, as if 
God had in his purpose or predestination chosen one part of men for heaven, to be in his holy 
habitation, and appointed the other part to eternal damnation, in whom he will manifest his wrath ; 
and that contrariwise in the other which are his chosen and elect he will manifest his grace, 

5.—And so it is thought he has in his predestination made a separation, that he might shew 
his power both in love and anger: and therefore every thing must of necessity be as it is. 

6.—That part ordained to wrath it is conceived are so reprobated and hardened by God’s pur- 
pose and predestination, that there is no possibility left for them to attain the salvation of God, 
and on the contrary in the other there is no possibility of damnation. 

7.—And though the Holy Scripture speaks almost the very same words, to which creaturely 
reason assents, which understands not at all what God is: yet Scripture, on the other side, speaks 
much more to the contrary: that God wills not evil, nor has purposely by way of predestination 
made any thing that is evil. : 

8.—Both these contraries, how they are to be understood each of them in its own ground, we 
will give to the Christian impartial readers, the seekers and lovers of the ground and of the truth, 
to unite and reconcile them, and establish the true understanding ; I say we will give them a 
short explanation to consider of, and present our gift or talents (as it is apprehended and laid hold 
on in the grace of the highest good) for thein to examine with a good intention. 

9.—Not meaning thereby to contend against or despise any for their conceived opinion, but 
for a Christian and brotherly conjoining and uniting of our gifts which we have, bestowed upon any 
of us from the Divine grace. 

10.—The branches and twigs of a tree appear not in all things like in form, and yet stand in 
one and the same stock, and one gives and introduces entity and virtue into the other, and all 
flourish and rejoice, blossom and bear fruit, in one stock, there being no grudging and dislike of 
their strength and dissimilitude : but each branch labours to bring forth its fruit and harvest. 

11.—So it may also well be with our unlike differing gifts ; if we introduce our desire into the 
ret true mother, as into our stock, and each branch of the tree afford the other its virtue in good 
will. 

12.—We must not bring ourselves into selfishness, and into our own lust of self-love, as going 
forth in pride, willing to be above our mother in whom we stand, and above all her children, and 
be a tree of our own. 

13.—Neither are we to receive into us the devil’s poison and venom or infection of self, and 
false or wicked magnetic impression, whence strife and opposition, also rents and schisms and 
divisions arise, so that one twig of the human tree rends and separates itself from the other, and 
affords them not his ens or being and virtue, and exclaims against them for schismatical, sectarian, 
apostate, false, and wicked. 

14.—It sets itself, and is known as a broken separated twig before its brother in a false lustre 
or show: whence the multitude of contentions amongst men have risen. 

15.—Of all which we will signify what the original of contention is, and from whence opini- 
ons and divisions naturally arise; we will also signify what the true ground of the only religion is. 

16.—And we will shew from whence the opposition from the beginning of the world to this 
time has proceeded, for the better understanding of the Divine will, both according to love and 
anger; and how it is all fundamentally to be understood. 

17.—And we admonish the loving reader to immerse himself in Divine humility into God and 
his fellow branch or brother; and so he may read and conceive our received deep sense and appre- 
hension, and be brought from all error into the true rest, wherein all things rest in the Word and 
power of God. And we commend him into the working love in the ens or being of Christ, and our 
well intended will and desire into his. AMEN. 


Tue Contents are these :— 
Chap. I.—Of the sole Win of GOD, and of the introducing his Substance of Revelation, or 
bringing it into Manifestation ; and what the One Only God is. 
— Il —Of the Origin of God’s Eternal Speaking Word, and of the Revelation or Manifes- 
tation of the Divine Power, viz. of Nature and Property. 
— III.—Of the Introducing of the Fiery Science or Root into Forms or Dispositions to 
Nature, and to the producing of Being, Essence, or Substance. How the Science or Root brings 
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itself into Fire. What that is, and how Multiplicity exists.—The Gates of the Great Mystery of all 
hidden Secrets. 

— 1V.—Concerning the Original of the Creation. 

— V.—Of the Origin of Man. 

— VI.—Of the Fall of Man and of his Wife. ; 

— VIi.—Of the Bestial Manifestation in Man. How Adam and Eve's Eyes were opened ; 
and how that is to be understood in the Ground of it. 

— VIII.—Of the Sayings or Texts of Scripture, how they oppose one another; how Men 
should understand them: also of the Tree of Life, of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. At the 
54th verse of this chapter begins the treating of God’s Purpose or Predestination. 

—- I1X.—Of Objections from Texts of Scripture ; clearing the right Understanding of the 
Scripture. 

_ —_ X.—A summary Collection and Examination of Objections from Scripture, which Objec- 
tions hold reason captive: and how they are to be understood. 

— XlI.—A further Comparing and Clearing the Texts and Sayings concerning Election. 

— XII.—A short Instruction concerning some Questions, which make Reason to err; ac- 
cording to which Reason supposes that God hardens Man out ofa special predestinate purposed 
Will: and how they are to be understood. 

— XIII.—A summary Conclusion to the whole. 

APPENDIX.—A COMPENDIUM of REPENTANCE, being a short Description of the Key which 
opens the Divine Mysteries, and Jeadeth to the Knowledge of them. 


The Title of Tar TABLE at the end is thus:—A ScHEME or TABLE of the DIvIne 
MANIFESTATION, with an EXPOSITION of the Threefold World (IN THREE DIVISIONS): Signi- 
fying what God is in himself, without Nature and Creature: and then how He is to be considered 
in Nature according to the Three Principles. Also what Heaven, Hell, the World, Time and Eter- 
nity are, together with all Creatures both Visible and Invisible; and out of what all Things are 
proceeded and,spring forth.—[This Table is here expounded in brief according to the numbers ; 
but in the preceding Treatise of Predestination, the matters are handled more at large, especially 
in the first Five Chapters. It is, as it were, the Sum of all the Author’s writings; and as an 
A. B. C. to Beginners.] 

The HEAD Drviston of the Table, signifieth what God is, considered as without and beyond 
Nature and Creature; and what the Mysterium Magnum is: Showing how God, by his Breathing 
forth or Speaking hath introduced himself into Nature and Creature——MIDDLE DIVISION: 
Here beginneth the Mysterium Magnum; viz., the Distinction in the Outbreathing, that is the 
Speaking of the Word: Wherein the Word, through the Wisdom becometh distinct, also Natural, 
Sensible, Perceptible, and Palpable or Inventible; whereby the two Eternal Principles, of God’s 
Love and Anger, in Light and Darkness are understood._BoTrom Division: Here beginneth 
the Outward visible World, viz. the Outspoken visible Word: Wherein (1.) Is understood the 
Good Life of the Creature which stands in the Quintessence. And (2.) The Poison, and Grossness 
of the Earth and Earthly Life. Afterwards followeth the Explanation of the Words and Numbers 
of the Table, showing how all is to be understood. 


(XVIT.)—Of CHRIST’S TESTAMENTS, BAPTISM, and The SUPPER. In 
Two Books. 
First,—Of Holy Baptism, how it is to be understood in the Ground thereof, and why a 
Christian should be Baptised. ek. i ; 
Secondly,—Of the Holy Supper of the Lord Christ; What it is, with the Benefits and 
Effects of it; and how the same may be worthily participated of. 
And how they are to be understood, both according to the Old and New Testament, set 
forth from the true Theosophical Ground, through the Three Principles of the Divine 
rife thodin Reaxelatior; and presented to the Children of God, for the Information of their Under- 
y standings. 


Norr.—These two little pieces entitled together by the author ‘‘ The Book of the Two Tes- 
taments,” (the one of Baptism, the other of the Supper,) handle those two grand mysteries more 
fundamentally and plainly than any book extant: clearly satisfying all doubts, and putting an 
end to the different opinions concerning each of them, whereby to conjoin all the Disputants and 
Separatists together,—those that are called Anabaptists and those that are called Pzedobaptists ; 
those that baptise persons of age upon confession of their faith, and those that baptise infants with 
witnesses to stand for them. ‘This treatise also reconcileth the differences of opinion about tran- 
substantiation, consubstantiation, and the participation of mere bread and wine ; and showeth how 
to understand the right participation of the real flesh and blood of Christ under bread and wine. 
And inasmuch as there is real participation to be had of the flesh and blood of Christ without bread 
and wine, it showeth why the bread and wine was so instituted to be celebrated and communicated ; 
and so likewise seeing the baptism of the Holy Ghost hath been many times without water, why 
the baptism of water is necessary to be used, even to those that had before received the Holy 
Ghost as well as the apostles. d 

All which, being understood, there will moreover appear what the ground of the preaching of 
the Word of God is, as it is an ordinance of God; and how we shall truly perceive what is the es- 
sence of all ordinances as they are so called, (which in the signification of the word is no more but 
a thing ordained or appointed,) and so it will be easy to perceive how far short Christians do come, 
of rightly esteeming the true ordinances, and how forward they are in taking that for such which 
is not indeed the ordinance of God. * * * But, indeed, we must know God before we can 
know his ordinances; and to know him, we must seek him. Many have sought God, but they 
have not found him, because they sought him not in the right way and place : they look to find 
God outwardly, indeed anywhere but where he is, namely, in the centre of their souls : he that can- 
not find him there, shall never find him, for that is the only place of His revelation. me Would 
that men were diligent to seek after the experience of spiritual things, then God, who dwells with- 
in their hearts, would feel and hear their desires,.and breathe forth his Holy Spirit, and satisfy 
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their hungering desires with Divine gifts, filling their minds and understandings with light and 
knowledge of all His mysteries. 4 

We want nothing but the unceasing exercise of the spirit of prayer, whereby to stir up the 
gifts and graces of God’s Holy Spirit who dwedleth in us, (N.B.) till He flow forth in us with all 
iis gifts asaetxy which we at present suppose unattainable. 


The Author’s INrRopucTIoON is as follows : — f 

All strife and misunderstanding concerning Christ’s person, office and being or substance, as 
also concerning his testaments which he left behind him, wherein he worketh presentially, ariseth 
from the defected creaturely reason, which runneth on only in an image-like opinion, and reacheth 
not the ground of this mystery, and yet will be a mistress of all things or beings, will judge all 
things, and doth but lose itself in such image-likeness, and breaketh itself off from its centre, and. 
disperseth the thoughts, and runneth on in the multiplicity, whereby its ground is confused, the 
mind disquieted, and knoweth not itself. . ong 

2.—No life can stand in certainty, except it continue in its centre, out of which it is sprung. 

3.—Seeing then the soul is sprung from God's Word and will, and yet is entered into its own 
lust and desire to will of itself; in such searching of self-willing, it cannot reach its first ground 
from whence it is sprung, and thereupon it runneth without its ground in mere uncertainty, till it 
return to its original again. A ioe 

(Otherwise expressed. (a.) In their confusion and running out into the multiplicity, the 
thoughts break themselves off from their chaos, viz. from the eternal Word of God, and from 
the eternal Divine speaking. In which spoken Word, all beings, together with understand- 
ing, reason, and thoughts consist, and take their ground and beginning from it. 

(b.) For if the abyssal, non-natural, uncreaturely God, viz. the eternal ONE, speak his 
Word no more, and that Speaking should cease, there would be no understanding, reason, or 
thoughts more, also no Nature nor Creature, and all beings would be an eternal Nothing: 
for every life ariseth from the exhalation of the eternal ONE, viz. from the Abyss; and there 
could be no formability in the eternal ONE, according to which or out of which something 
might be made. 

(c.) For if there be a formability to a figure, then there must also have been a cause from 
whence the form were arisen, and God were not ONE Only God, who were without ground, 
time, and place, for all that hath a beginning hath a ground ; but that which hath no beginning 
is without ground and form.] 
4.—Every beginning goeth out of the eternal ONE, viz. out of the tri-unity of God, through 

the exhalation or speaking of the UNITY of God. As a fountain floweth from its original, through 
which flowing forth, the unity bringeth itself into self-viewing findingness and perceptibility, to 
the forming and imaging of itself. Every visible and invisible being, both spiritual and corporeal,. 
have taken their original in the exhalation of the Divine power, and are a reflection of the separ- 
able will of God, and stand with their ground therein. For the beginning of every being is nothing 
else but an imagination of the out-flown will of God, which hath brought itself into separability, 

formedness and image-likeness; wherein lieth the whole creation: and every life doth consist in. 
its re-exhalation and reflexion in same manner. 

5.—Seeing then that the human life is an out-flowing and reflexion of the Divine power, un- 
derstanding and skill, therefore the same ought to continue in its original, or else it loseth the di- 
vine knowledge, power and skill, and with self-speculation bringeth itself into centres of its own, 
and strange imaging, wherewith its original becometh darkened and strange. 

6.—As is to be known by erroneous reason, which ever teacheth concerning God, and yet hath 
no true understanding; also it never cometh to rest whiles it runneth on in Strange imaging. 

7.— Therefore say J, that this is the only cause that men dispute and strive about God, his 
word, essence, or being and will; that the understanding of man hath broken itself off from its 
original, and now runneth on in mere self-will, thoughts, and images in its own Just to selfishness, 
and imagineth to itself another ground to the Divine willing, wherein yet there is no true know- 
ee nor can be, so long till the life returneth into its original, viz. into the Divine outflowing and 
will. 

_8.—And if this be done, then God’s will speaketh forth the Divine power and wonders again 
through the human willing. In which Divine speaking the life may know and comprehend God’s’ 
will, and frame itself therein. Then there is true divine knowledge and understanding in man’s 
skill, when his skill is continually renewed with divine power, and when divine skill presseth forth 
through the life, in that kind and manner as in the beginning it did flow forth from the divine 
power and skill. , ; 

9.—As Christ hath taught us, when he saith, unless ye be converted and become as a child 
ye shall not come into the kingdom of God. That is, that the life turn itself again into God out of 
whom it is proceeded, and forsake all its own imaging and lust, and so it cometh to the divine 
vision again. p 

10.—All strife about the Divine will and being or essence, whereby men des 
cometh from self image-likeness, that one man comprehendeth the image of another, viz., his 
thoughts, and yet cannot rightly apprehend them. Where one man sets himself in the thought 
and mind of another, and bringeth that which is his own thereinto, and compelleth that which is 
another’s into his meaning, and forcibly sets himself aloft in the thoughts and mind of another, 
and holdeth them for his proper own, and will make a show therewith, and therewith domineer in 
and over the thoughts and mind of others: men must worship and reverence his thoughts and 
ae. ati hee to be the Word of God, or the speaking of God. 

4 -—Thus man deludeth himself, and robbeth (od of his honour, taketh his c i is 
mouth, ander paren the nurture “ the Spirit-of God, which therefore reproveth hin ee ee 
science, that he is but an apostate Lucifer, and will compel others into his i ; 
hold it for the Word of God. r Cn eo mney, poe 

12.—But a true man inclineth himself to his original, and forsaketh all imac i 
self imageability of his understanding, except what God will frame and aucune ae ae 
him ; and despiseth none, but only distinguisheth the true from the false, the good from the evil 
and teacheth the truth with divine powerful out-flowing and will. ‘ silt 10 


pise one another, 
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13.—All disputation concerning God’s being or essence and will, is performed in the images of 
the senses or thoughts without God : for if any liveth in God, and willeth with God, what needeth 
he dispute about God, who or what God is? 

14.—But that he disputeth about it, is a sign, that he hath never felt it at all in his mind or 
senses, and it is not given to him that God is in him, and willeth what he will. It is a certain 
sign that he will exalt his own meaning and image above others, and that he desireth the do- 
minion. 

15.—Men should friendly confer together, and offer one another their gifts and knowledge in 
love, and try things one with another, and hold that which is best, xr Thes. v. 21. And friendly 
instruct one another, and not so stand in their own opinion as if they could not err, seeing we 
have a mighty enemy against us, who suddenly bringeth strange images into man’s thoughts, and 
makethimen insult: whence sects and schisms originate, viz : from sELF Hoop, [though God makes 
the weakness as well as the wickedness of man to show forth his glory.] 

16.—It lieth in no man’s person that men should suppose that the divine understanding must 
come only from such and such: for the Scripture saith, Prove all things, and hold fast that which 
is good, 1 Thes. vy. 21. 

17.—The touchstone to this knowledge, is, first, the corner-stone Christ; that men should see 
whether a thing enter out of love into love, or whether alone purely the love of God be sought and 
desired ; whether it be done out of humility or pride. Secondly, whether it be according to the 
holy scripture of the Bible. Thirdly, is it according to the human heart and soul, wherein the 
book of the life of God is incorporated, and may very well be read by the children of God: where 
then the true mind hath its touch-stone in itself, and can distinguish all things: if it be so that 
the Holy Ghost dwell in the ground of the mind, that man hath touchstone enough, that will lead 
him into all truth. 

18.—Christ’s testaments are a secret mystery, and are proffered to the minds and thoughts 
that are departed from and come again to God, where the life bringeth itself to God again, and so 
will the thoughts that return to God be first fed with Divine power and understanding. The same 
afterwards kindle the life, that it hungereth after God; to which afterwards is given Christ’s flesh 
and blood for a pledge and seal, and the Divine essence or substance will be imprinted therein; 
whence the lifeis brought again into its original, viz., into God’s power and Word. 

19.—A false thought or mind of man is nourished again by its likeness, viz., from its own con- 
jecture, or from highness of mind, or from the subtlety of the serpent: and these it desireth to ex- 
alt, and put into an image; and that image is a branch on the tree of Satan. 

20.—Now that man which is fed from the Divine power and spirit in his mind and thoughts, 
he is divinely-minded, and bringeth forth good things out of his good heart ; but that man who is 
fed in his thoughts from the power and will of the flesh, he is fleshly-minded only. 

21.—When reason considereth of Christ’s Testaments, and thinketh and considereth how yet 
Christ can be present in his testaments, then it thinketh it is done after an image-like manner. 
And when it knoweth that it is not done in an image like manner, then it falleth quite from that, 
and thinketh He is present only in remembrance: as when his word is preached, then he worketh 
thus only in the same powerfully; and soit thinketh also concerning his testaments, that Christ 
worketh only spiritually in the faith, and that the testaments are only signs or symbols, whereby 
we should instruct ourselves what he hath done for us, and therewith only declare his death, and 
the shedding of his blood, and should keep it in lively remembrance, to our comfort. 

22.—Thus reason understandeth nothing at all of the kingdom of Christ, much less of his 
person or of his office: and in that respect men dispute and strive about it, and will needs attain 
it with the searching of reason ; all this attaineth not the true understanding: for Christ’s tes- 
taments are heavenly, and reason is earthly and worldly; it seeketh Christ in the time [or that 
which is temporary] and if it find him not therein according to their power, then it supposeth he 
is present only to the thoughts, which cast themselves up to him in heaven; but this will not re- 
new the life, and bring it into God again: it will not make the new birth. 

23.—All strife cometh from hence, that men do not understand that heaven wherein Christ 
sitteth at the right hand of God, that he is in this world, and that the world standeth in heaven, 
and heaven in the world, and are in one another, as day and night. 

24.—The inward ground of the Word, out of which the four elements are sprung, is the heaven, 
viz : a spiritual world: in that inward power Christ ruleth, true God and man, through the out- 
ward world; for where Christ saith, Matth. xxviii. 18, 20, al/J power is given to me in heaven and 
on earth; also, I am with you always till the end of the world ; also, He shall rule over all his enemies 
tiil all his enemies are laid under him as a footstool, 1 Cor. xv. 25; Psal. cx. 1. This is to be un- 
derstood of his inward kingdom, where in the inward power he ruleth over the outward earthly, 
and also the hellish. ; dt ‘ ; 

25.—For the outward world is sprung out of the inward spiritual world, viz., out of light and 
darkness ; which fabric, before the office of Christ stood in the eternal Creator’s office, who from 
eternity hath wrought [or effected] light and darkness, viz : the spiritual world; which fabric is flown 
forth-and become visible, and brought by God into a creation, wherein light and darkness, viz., 
good and evil, rule one with another: where is understood hell and pain in the flowing forth of 
the eternal darkness, and the light of nature in the flowing forth of the light; and in that where 
evil and good ruleth alike, is understood the kingdom of nature, with hot and cold, and all other 

ies. 4 
Pee E Ehie dominion hath God given to the office of Christ, that he being both true God and 
man, should rule over.all the propriety and self-willing of this kingdom, where evil and good 
rule one in another. As the sun in the visible world ruleth over evil and good, and with its light 
and power, and all whatsoever itself is, is present every where, and penetrates into every being, 
and yet in its image-like form doth not pluck away to itself with its efflux, but wholly giveth it- 
self into every being, and yet ever remaineth whole, and nothing of its being goeth away therewith ; 
thus also it is to be understood concerning Christ’s person and office; which ruleth in the inward 
spiritual world visibly, and in the outward world invisibly, and throughly penetrateth the faithful 
man’s soul, spirit, and heart. And as fire gloweth through the iron, and as the sun worketh 
through and through an herb, so that the herb becometh solar, fos filled with the virtue of the 
sun, and, as it were, so converted by the sun that it becometh wholly of the nature of the sun] so 
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Christ ruleth in the resigned will in soul and body, over all evil inclinations, over Satan’s intro- 
duced lust, and generateth the man to be a new heavenly creature, and wholly floweth with itself 
into him, both as to divine and human power, so that the faithful man becometh a right branch 
on his vine, in which God and man (as to that same inward new birth) dwelleth. 

27.—Now herein consist the Testaments of Christ, that he offereth himself to the faith, that 
he will give it his flesh and blood, and all grace, and spiritually dwell in man, as the sun dwelleth 
in the plant, and maketh the fruit ripe and tender. 

28.—So in like manner is the poor fallen earthly man, which perished in soul and body, again 
renewed, and wrought out to be a heavenly fruit; where, in the end, only the grossness of the flesh 
falleth from him, and the spirit together with the sou] remaineth in Christ: and also here in this 
life according to this indwelling power, he dwelleth in heaven ; concerning which St. Paulsaith, Our 
conversation is in heaven, Phil. iii. 20. But the body is in the world, and of the world’s essence ; 
and now as the heaven penetrateth the world, and giveth it virtue and power; so also Christ 
thoroughly penetrateth the outward man with his inward ruling power, and resisteth the vain lust 
of the earthly nature. 

29.—THEREFORE say IJ, none understand any thing of God, EXCEPT GOD WORK IT IN HIS 
MIND AND THOUGHTS: for all natural knowledge is outward in the world, and ariseth from its 
astrum, and runneth on in surmisings, doubting whether a thing be so or no; but the spirit of 
God assureth in the soul and spirit of his faithful, and witnesseth in them that they are God's 
children, Rom. viii. 16. 

30.—Now how this present essential participation is effected, and what the covenant of grace 
between God and man is, both of the Old and New Testament : what BAPTISM and THE SUPPER of 
Christ are, shall be declared in the following chapters. 

31.—THIS GROUND IS ONLY THEREFORE BROUGHT FORTH SO DEEPLY, THAT 
ALL THAT STRIVE ABOUT IT MIGHT SEE THE TRUE INWARD GROUND, AND 
CEASE FROM STRIFE, AND YIELD THEMSELVES INTO THE SIMPLICITY AND 
LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST. Whereby then suddenly the power of Satan will be ‘diminished, 
aoe all people and nations will see that the Christians are the children of God, if they thus walk in 
ove. 


Tue Contents are as follows :— 
Or Horny BAprism. 

Chap, J.—The above Preface. 

— IJ.—Of the Covenant of God after the Fall: what the Fall of Man is, and how God hath 
bound himself in Covenant with him again. What the Circumcision in the Old Testament is, and 
what the Baptism in the New. 

—— _Il1.—A Brief and more Fundamental Information, how Man is Baptised by the Holy 
Ghost, with Christ’s Sufferings, Death, and Resurrection, in Body and Soul. 

— IV.—Of the outward Water-Baptism by Man’s Hand: who is worthy to perform such 
Baptism, and what Baptised Infant doth worthily receive this Baptism, how it goeth with the un- 
worthy Hand, as also with the unworthy Baptised Infant, [sponsors who are faithless and prayerless. ] 


OF THE Hony SuppPEr. 
The Author prefaces this Part with the following intimation to the reader :— 


Though indeed I here dive and search sublimely and deep, and set it down very clearly, yet 
the reader must be told thus much, that without the Spirit of God it will be a mystery to him, and 
not apprehended. Therefore let every one look well to it, what he judgeth, that he fall not into the 
judgment of God, and be captivated by his own turba, and that his own reason distract him: this 
I say, meaning well, and give it to the reader to ponder. 


Chap. I.—Of the Ground of the Old Testament; how this Testament was clearly in the Type 
among the Jews. 

; —— I1.—Of the Supper of the New Testament, how the Type is come into Essence or Sub- 
stance, 

—— Il.—How the Disciples of Christ have eaten and drunk Christ’s Flesh and Blood: and 
how that is properly to be understood. : 

~—— IV.—Of the Difference in the Participation of it, what the Wicked receive by"this Tes- 
tament; and how a man should rightly prepare himself for it, that he may be truly worthy. 

—— _V.—-Of the Contention and Strife among the Learned about Christ’s Testaments: how 
that Strife is a vain and very hurtful Thing, and ariseth (however plausibly covered) in the Anger 
of God, from the Devil’s Desire and Will; whereby all brotherly Love and Unity is destroyed, the 
highly-precious Name of God Blasphemed, and the Holy Ghost in his Divine Wonders is Judged 
and becomes despised by Reason. : 


XVIII.)—The WAY to CHRIST, DISCOVERED; CONS 
( Law ove SIX TREATISES :-— SUNG Sees 


a.) Of TRUE REGENERATION : Bein INTROD a 
( ms CHRISTIANITY. yey ie ma BF 


The Author’s Prerace [to the following treatises,] is as follows :— 


Though I have in my other writings set down a clear description of Regenerati 
Birth, from the ground thereof, yet because every one hath He not, Renee hath eae eee 
capacity to understand them, I have therefore, as a service to the simple children of Christ, here 
set dora a abort sum of the whole theory of practical Christianity. : 
ut if any desire to search the deep ground from whence all fl t i 

derstand it, let him read these books followin : owecthvondeharcieie niatioanl 

I.—The THREE PRINCIPLES of the DrvINE EssENCE. 

IJ.—The THREEFOLD Lire of MAN. 
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IIT.—The Forty QusEstiIons of the ORIGINAL EssENCE, SuBSTANCE, NATURE, and 
PROPERTY of the SouL. 
ITV.—The INCARNATION and BirtH of Jesus Curis the Son of Gop: also of His 
SUFFERING, DraTu, and RESURRECTION. 
V.—The Srx Porn's, ee. the Three Worlds, how they are in one another as 
one, and yet make Three Principles, viz. Three Births or Centres. 
VI—The Mystertum MaGnum,which is a fundamental Interpretation upon Genesis. 
And in them he shall find all that he can ask, and that as deep as the mind of man is able to 
reach,—I have written this for the true Israelites, that is, for the hungry and thirsty hearts that 
long after the fountain of Christ, who are my fellow-members in the spirit of Christ; but not for 
the Ishmaelites and scorners. For they have a book within them, wherewith they vex, persecute, 
and suppress the children of Christ that are under the cross ; and yet, though it be against their 


beh they must be servants to the children of Christ, though indeed they do not yet understand so 
uch. 


The Contents are these :— 


Chap. I.—How a Man ought to consider himself. 

II.—How Man is created. 

I{I.—Of the miserable Fall of Man, and how he is Delivered again. 

IV.—How we are Born anew, and also how we fall into the Wrath of God again. 
V.—How a Man may call himself a Christian, and how not. 

VI.—Of right and wrong going to Church, receiving of Sacraments and Absolution. 
VII.—Of unprofitable Opinions and Contention about the Letter. 

VIIl.—Wherein Christian Religion consists, and how Men must serve God and their 
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Brethren. 


(o.)—Of TRUE REPENTANCE: Showing how Man should stir up Himself in 
Mind and Will, and what his Consideration and Earnest Purpose should be. 


&@> This practical Treatise, with the following and preceding tracts, were the only 
Mei te the author published during his life-time, the rest of his works being handed about 
in MS. only. 


The Author’s Preract is as follows :— 


Dear Reader, if thou wilt use this book aright, and art in good earnest, thou shalt certainly find 
the benefit thereof. But I desire thou mayest be warned, if thou art not in earnest, not to meddle 
with the precious names of GOD, in and by which the most High Holiness is invoked, moved, and 
powerfully desired, lest they kindle the anger of Godin thy soul. For we must not abuse the holy 
names of GOD. This little book is only for those who would fain repent, and are in a desire to begin : 
Such will find what manner of words are therein, and whence they are born. Be thou herewith 
commended to the eternal goodness and mercy of God. 


THE Contents are these :— 


Particular I.—How Man must Stir up himself in Mind and Will, and what his Consideration 
and Earnest Purpose must be, when he will perform powerful and Effectual Repentance; and with 
what Mind he must appear before God, when he would ask, so as to obtain Remission of Sins. 

— II.—The Process of Repentance, or Way to Conversion; showing what Course a 
Man shall take who findeth in himself, by the former or any other Consideration with which his 
Mind and Conscience shall have been pierced, a Hunger or Desire to Repent, and yet feeleth no 
true sufficient Sorrow for his Sins. 

— III.—A Short Fornula of Confession before the Face of God ; wherein is personi- 

fied a poor Soul agonising for Pardon, night and day Wrestling, Groaning, and Struggling into the 
Divine Liberty, or Principle of Light and Love. Every Seeker according to his Call and Necessity 
may order or enlarge this Confession as the Holy Ghost shall secretly teach him. What is here 
set down is only a short Direction. 
: — V.—Concerning what transpireth in the Deep of such a Soul ; and how many draw 
back and perish in such a Beginning, as young Grafts broken off with the Wind, or withered by the 
Heat, for want of Perseverance in that tremendous Conflict with the Powers of Darkness. How 
the Soul must never give up the Battle, for it cannot be crowned, unless it both fight and overcome 
in the Storm. 

— V.—A Short Direction how the poor Soul must come before God again, and how it 
must wrestle on for the noble Garland ; what kind of Weapons it must use, if it will go to com- 
bat against the Wrath of God, against the Devil, the World, and Sin, against Flesh and Blood, 
against the influence of the Stars and Elements, and all its other Enemies ; and what Earnestness 
is required in all this. : 

—_— VI.—A Form of Prayer, showing after what Manner the poor seeking Soul must 
pray: though the Holy Ghost formeth and frameth the Prayer for the Soul in every heart that in- 
tends to Conquer. 4 ex 

— VII.—A little Direction for the Soul that has been earnest without Intermission, 
how it must meet its Beloved when she knocketh in its Centre, or most inward Shut Chamber. 
Of the exceeding joyous and lovely Garland with which the Soul that has been Constant is Crown- 
ed. How she rises into a new Nature and a new World. How the ‘‘ incorruptible Seed ” is become 
a new-born Jesus or Son of God, in conscious fellowship with the ever-blessed Trinity, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. The Baptism of Jordan. 

—  VIIL.—An Intimation of the several Kinds of Trials that await the new-born Soul, 
how she shall endure Temptation, and all kinds of Opprobrium, as an enthusiast, a man beside 
himself, a fool, a dreamer, a mystic idiot ; how thereby she must go through the whole earthly Pro- 
cess of Christ under his Cross. 3 } 

——  IX.—A Form of very Earnest Prayer in Temptation for the Soul who is now brought 
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into the Wilderness, as the Beginning of the severe Proba. When Temptation cometh to the 
Soul, and besiegeth it, how the Soul must valiantly stand out its Forty Days’ Conflict with the De- 
vil, and overcome with its Champion Christ. : 

—_ X.—Short Ejaculations when the noble Sopara or Eternal Wisdom embraceth the 
Soul, and offereth her Love to it. i r 

= XI.—A Form or Model of Prayer for obtaining the Divine Working, Protection, and 
Government; showing also, how the Mind should work with and in Godin Christ, the Tree of Life. 

— XII.—A Form of Prayer for a Soul in Tribulation under the Cross of Christ, when 
itis assaulted by its outward Enemies, who persecute, slander, and reproach it. ’ 

ADDENDA,—representing a Chaste and Amorous Colloquy between the Soul and the noble Vir 
gin Soputa (or Spirit of Christ in the New Birth, out of His Humanity in us); representing how 
great a Joy there is in the Heaven of the new Regenerate Man, and how lovingly and graciously 
the noble Sopura presenteth herself to her Bridegroom the Soul, and how the Soul behaveth itself 
towards her when she appeareth to it.—But this can be understood by none but the Children of 
Christ, who have known it by Experience, with whom the Spirit ‘‘ witnesseth with their Spirits 
that they are Children of God.” z 
Further, A Short Description how it is when the Bride thus embraceth the Bridegroom ; for 

the Consideration of the Reader, who may not yet have been in this Nuptial Chamber. It may be 
he will be desirous CS ndeeen tetopae aan enter into the inner Choir where the Soul joineth Hands 
and jubilates with Sopura or the Divine Wisdom. Then he will understand well enough what is 
here written ; otherwise it will appear all enthusiasm and delusion.—To which are added Sundry 
Occasional Prayers.* 


(c.)—Of TEMPTATION, a Treatise of the Four Compiexions : Wherein are 
afforded Consolatory Instructions for a Sad and Assaulted Heart, in the time of Temp- 
tation: Showing, also, whence Sadness naturally ariseth, and how the Assaulting hap- 
peneth. The whole confirmed by several Pertinent and Comfortable Texts. ~ 


Note.—This useful and instructive treatiseof consolation in time of temptation, very properly 
follows the preceding tract, the Rudiments of Theosophy. For as the foundation of Christianity 
there taught is laid in so deep and earnest an exercise of repentance, as shakes the soul of the na- 
tural man to the very bottom, and by that concussion stirs up and brings to his view the foul dregs 
of corruption that have hitherto lain there undisturbed ever since he came to the years of reason ; 
so the horror of this sight, together with the painful sense of guilt and misery consequent upon it, 
which the author calls the judgment of the soul or conscience, proves a very severe trial to the 
young soldier of Christ, at his first entrance upon the warfare. And in some instances it is a long 
as well as a sharp process; for it may continue on a man many years, as stated in the previous 
Book of Repentance, if he doth not earnestly and speedily put on the armour of Christ. ‘This is a 
very deplorable condition indeed: but inno subjects does it occur so predominantly as in souls en- 
vironed with the melancholy complexion ; especially if they have defiled themselves with much gross 
sin, or taken up erroneous conceits of their having been reprobated by God, or of having out-sinned 
their day of grace. . 

This extremity of spiritual distress, of which none can know or conceive the poignant anguish 
and bitterness who have not in some degree felt the same, has here a friendly relief. Every infor- 
mation is communicated, every advice given, and every consolation administered, which the un- 
happy case can well require or admit, short of the immediate vital operation of the great Physician 
of Souls and only sufficient Comforter himself, to whose joyful entrance into the afflicted soul 
the way is here opened and cleared, by the removal of all these doubts and fears which arise from 
the soul’s ignorance of its own true nature and essence, and of its necessary subjection during its 
abode in the body, to the influence of the astral powers and its natural complexion. This bene- 
ficial knowledge is in the following little tract fundamentally, though briefly, afforded: and that 
from so divine a ground, and with so satisfactory a fullness of conviction, as to leave no doubt of 
either its truth or worth. 


Tue Conrents are as follows :— 
Section I. 

Concerning the Four Complexions, or Constitutional Dispositions of Man’s Animal Nature, 
and their various manifold Combinations in one Person after this, and in another after that Man- 
ner. 

Chap, I.—Of the Cause of Spiritual Trouble, Sadness, and Fear. Also, what such Perturba- 
tions, Anxiety, and Fear are; and whence they arise. 


SEcTIOn IT. 

Of the Four Complexions severally, with their respective Properties; what the Soul and the 
whole Man doth, and how they are driven, when the Soul kindleth its Fire-Life merely from the 
Complexion, and the Astral Influences. 

—— 1.—Of the Temptations peculiar to the Choleric Complexion ; that is, where it predomi- 
nates, for all the others are there also, though in lesser and various Degrees. 

—— I1.—Of the Temptations peculiar to the Sanguine Complexion. 

—— II1.—Of the Temptations peculiar to the Phlegmatic Complexion. 

——._ IV.—Of the Melancholy Complexion ; that is, where it chiefly predominates ; what are 
its peculiar Temptations. 

Srcrron III. 


Containing Instructions suited for every Temptation in which the Soul may find herself. An 
Information for all Complexions. 





* This Tract of the ‘‘ Way to Christ,” it is believed, is the source from which the early Mora- 
vians, directly or indirectly, derived their “ evangelical ” Principles, which they or their successors 
worked out so enthusiastically.—The following piece on ‘ Resignation,” premonishes, with sur- 
prising exactness, the very evils they unconsciously fell into. [See ‘‘ Rimius,” “ Lavington,” etc. ] 
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Fe ~—— I.—Showing how to deal with the Prince of Darkness when he tempteth the poor Soul to 
espair. 

——_ IL—Showing how to consider and overcome Temptation arising from the Astral Influ- 
ences and other Sources : to be well apprehended.—Of Patience, Meekness, Resignation, Faith, and 
the Yoke or Cross of Christ. 

Srecrion IV. 


Concluding with brief Advices to Souls under all the Complexions severally, making, with 
what goeth before and followeth, an universal Mirror or Looking-glass, wherein every one may 
see himself. It is written just as it was represented or set forth, out of the Light of God’s Grace, 
to the Eyes of the Author’s Understanding in the Spirit. Z 

—— I.—Containing Advices and Directions for a Soul environed with the Melancholy Com- 
plexion, or where it predominates strongly. How to find out the Centre of Nature ; the Knowledge 
of which is the greatest Treasure in the World. 
pl —— I1.—Containing Brief Advices to Souls under the Predominance of the Choleric Com- 

exion. b 

—_ II1.—Containing Brief Advices to Souls environed predominantly with the Sanguine 
Complexion. 

— 1V.—Containing Brief Advices to Souls chiefly under the Phlegmatic Complexion. 


(@)—or TRUE RESIGNATION ; Showing how a Converted Man must daily 
and hourly Die to his Own Will,in Self; how he must bring his Desire into God, and 
what he should ask and desire of God. Likewise, how he must continually Spring up 
out of the Dying Sinful Man, with a New Mind and Will through the Spirit of Christ. 
ae what the Old and New Man are, and what each of them is in Life, Will, and Prac- 

‘ice. 
Tue Contents are as follows :— 


Chap. I.—[Ofthe necessity of Self-Denial, Living by Rule, Early Rising, Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures de genibus, Communion with God’s People, Spiritual Diligence in all the Means of Grace, and 
Activity in Good Works, Purity of Intention, Simplicity, Watchfulness, Humility, Silence, and At- 
tention to the Presence of God in the Soul, Dying to Self, and Continual Prayer, to newly-regene- 
rate Souls, in order to Growth in Grace, and by Reason of the great Dangers and Temptations that 
beset them:] how many lose their first lllumination, and thereupon become Backsliders, falling 
again under the Dominion of Selfand Reason, and howthey thereby deceive themselves and others. 

—— II.—How the Soul must perpetually Sink down, by Faith and Prayer, from all the inward 
Motions of Self, into the most abject Nothingness, totally Resigning Itself in Pure Love to God; 
that so the Sprrit or Gop only may be its Willing, its Knowing, and its Aut. 

—— I1I.—Some further Observations upon the Subject, and of the necessity of Continual 
earnest Prayer in the daily Christian Course. 


)-—OF the SUPERSENSUAL or DIVINE LIFE: a Treatise of the High Pre- 

rogatives of Believers. Wherein is shown how the Soul may attain to Divine Contem- 
plation, and what its Childship in the Natural and Super-natural Life is, and how it 
passeth out of Nature into God, and out of God into Self again.— Wherein is Discoursed 
of Purity of Will, of Naked Faith, of Absolute Resignation and Death to Self, and of 
Perfect Love or Oneness with Christ and God. 


Tue ParticuLaRs are these :— 


Section I.—Of the Supersensual or Divine Life.-—How the Regenerate Soul should press for- 
ward in unceasing Prayer, Seif—-denial, Mortification, and Faith, to the attainment of the great Sal- 
vation of God, and so become capable of all manner of Divine Sensations and Communications. 

— IJ.—Of Divine Wisdom. How a Man may and should rule over all Creatures, namely, 
from the Inward Ground of Nature, the Super-imaginary or Intellectual Life, out of which all 
Creatures are and were created ; wherein nothing can hurt him, for he is like all things, and no- 
thing is unlike him. And showing the Way or Means to arrive at this Heavenly Understanding 
and Sovereignty, at this Sight of all Things in God, at this pure and naked Knowledge, which is 
abstracted from the Senses; at this Participation of the Divine Wisdom, which oversees all Things 
and governs through all Beings, without being affected or captivated by any Thing: viz. by Pu- 
rity of Heart, which consists in putting off the Ferine Investiture, and in the Resigning of the Will 
and Life wholly up to Christ. When this Total Surrender shall have been made (which can only 
be done in the earnest exercise of Faith and Prayer,) then commences the true Abyssal Quiet of the 
Soul. With the Body such a Man is in the World as in the Properties of outward Nature; with 
his Reason, he is under the Cross of Christ ; and with his Will he is at the End, or, in other words, 
the Beginning from whence All proceeded, and to which all return. Thus he beholds all things 
outwardly with Reason, and inwardly with the Mind; as Christ did when upon Earth. 

— III.—Of Divine Power. Showing how to Live above the World in the highest Sense of, 
Christianity, and to subsist in all Temptations, and be but the brighter for them, viz : All Things 
being possible to Faith, the devoted Soul should every day and hour, if possible, cast itself beyond 
all Creatures, Sensual Perception, Discourse, and Reasoning, into the Abyssal Mercy of God in 
Christ : for if the Will could so break off itself (were it but for one Hour, or even for one Half- 
hour) from all Creatures, plunging itself by Faith into that NorHiING (and ALL,) which is God him- 
self, and there attend his Will in the Patience of Hope, and the Silence of Love, it would presently 
be penetrated with the Divine Glory, and become possessed of Strength to do all Things; yea, far 
more than Words can describe. 

— IV.—Of the Total Annihilation of Self or Selfhood, and of the Virtue, Power, Height, 
Greatness, and Glory of Divine Love. Wherein are described by many ravishing Particulars, the 
Operations of Love in the Origin, Support, and Government of Nature and Creature, and in its 
more attractive Endearments with respect to Intellectual Beings. 

Concluding with some Practical Instructions upon the several Parts of the above Discourses ; 
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describing and setting forth (but which, however, can only be understood by experience, ) the man- 
ner of Passing the Gulph which divides betwixt the Two Principles or States of Light and Dark- 
ness. And it is particularly shown how this Transaction is carried on in the Soul ; what the Fir- 
mament therein is, which separates from God,—what the breaking through that Partition Wall,’ 
and how effected: what the Centre of Light is, and the pressing into that Centre is; what 
the Light of God and the Light of Nature are ; how they are operative in their several Spheres, 
and how to be kept from interfering with each other; with some account of the Two Wills, and 
their Contraposition in the Fallen State: of the Magical Wheel of the Will, and how the. Motion 
thereof may be regulated; of the Eye in the Midst thereof, what the Right Eye is to the Soul, 
and what the Left is, but especially what the Single Eye is, and in what Manner it is to be obtain- 
ed. Of Purification from the Contagion of Matter. Of the Destruction of Evil, and of the very An- 
nihilation of it, by the Subsidence of the Will from its own Something into Noruine. Of the 
Naked and Magical Faith, and the Attraction thereby of a certain Divine Corporeity : how all con- 
sists in the Will, and proceeds but from One Point *; where that Point is placed, and how it may 
be found out; and which is both the Safest and Nearest Way to attain to the highest Super-sensual 
State and Glory of the internal Kingdom of Christ: which so few Souls even hear of, much less at- 
tain unto. [* ‘*comment Dieu, saillant du Point Indivisible, etc.” See Note p. 46, also the Ob- 
servations, ‘For Truth is ONE, etc.,” p. 51, ete.] 

APPENDIx.—Describing the State of the Blessed, and of the Damned Souls when they depart 
from the Body, according to the True Principles of the Magia: and how Heaven and Hell have Com- 
munion with Man. G 

[Also, where the Angels and Devils dwell in this World’s Time; how far Heaven and Hell 
are asunder; and what and whence the Angels and Human Souls are, according to the same Ma- 
gic Nature of Things. 

Also, what the Body of Man is, and why the Soul is capable of receiving Good and Evil. 

Also, concerning the Destruction of the World, of Man’s Body in and after the Resurrection : 
where Heaven and Hell shall be; of the last Judgment, how effected; and finally, wherefore the 
Strife in the Creation must be.] : 


_ G.)—The WAY from DARKNESS to TRUE ILLUMINATION ; Being a Prac- 


tical Illustration of the whole Previous Theory, in the Experience of a Soul passing 
through all the States of Grace, even to the Supreme State, when the Gates of the Di- 


utah be vine Revelation became opened inand to the Soul. 
peut Aras. (ey ee 
ESR E @=Re)—The HOLY WEEK or PRAYER BOOK, containing Prayers on SzvE- 
Oye RAL Occasions. An unfinished Treatise. : 
Ou 
% Note.—These Prayers are full of unction and instruction, and, as rendered into modern 
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phraseology, are most beautiful devotional compositions. They express, according to their sub- 
ject, all that a divinely -illuminated mind would desire to see in a model of sober, earnest, zealous, 
and enlightened addresses to God and Christ. 


Tae Contents are as follows :— 
Preface.—The true Ground of the right skill of Prayer ; Showing what Praying is, and how Men 
should Pray. 
_ Introduction.—How to prepare oneself to such Exercises of right Praying. 
I.—A Prayer and right Acting of Repentance before God’s Face. : 
IL—A Thanksgiving and Prayer, when a Man feels the Divine Power and Virtue in himself. 
III.—A Prayer to the Fire-burning Love of God; Showing how rightly to pray for it. 


For Monpay. 

IV.—A Short Prayer when we awake early, before we rise.-—A Prayer and Thanksgiving 
when we rise. . 

V.—A Prayer when we Dress and Wash. 

VI.—A Prayer when one would go to work at the Employment or Calling in which God hath 
set every one. ‘ 

VII.—A Prayer at Noon to consider one’s State and Condition. 
se re Prayer at Noon to consider the Quality of the Day, and of the Ascending of the 
ind, 

IX.—A Prayer at Evening to consider our Weariness. Of the Descending of. i 

X.—A Prayer when one leaveth off Labour and would go to Sleep. get the Mint, 

XI.—A Prayer when one undresseth and lieth down to Rest. 

XII.—A Prayer of Thanks, for the bitter Passion and Dying of Jesus Christ, 


For TUESDAY. 
6 cena Meditation or Confession on the First and Second Commandments: to be well con- 
sidered. 
XIV.—A Meditation upon the Third Commandment.—Of God’s Holy Name. 
XV.—A Meditation upon the Fourth Commandment.—Of the right Sabbath Day. 
XVI.—A Meditation upon the Fifth Commandment. 


s+ + +. . . . [The Author proceeded no further. He would” have gone t 

the Six Days of the week, making the beginning on Monday (as here is to be seen, ) fe Seance 

on the Seventh, that is, on the Sunday, in the true Paradisical Sabbath. He would have ex- 

pounded the whole Decalogue, the Apostle’s Creed, and the Paternoster, in such a manner by way 

es sorerion and ghia but he was continually hindered ; as also from writing other excellent 
reatises, by reason of the entreaties of various friends, who put hi iti 

Ft Na see RY teas ; Bt 1m upon writing first one, and 


He had also intended, with the Divine help, to make an Exposition upon all the Epistles and 
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oe throughout the year, but he began nothing of it, because his time was intercepted and cut 
off. s 


(XX.)—SIGNATURA RERUM, or, the SIGNATURE of ALL THINGS; 
Showing the Sign and Signification of the several Forms and Shapes in the Creation,* 
and what the Beginning, Ruin, and Cure of every thing is.—It proceeds out of Eternity, 
into Time, and again out of Time into Eternity, and compriseth all Mysteries. 


@@S>~ It is uncertain whether the Author ever wrote a Preface to this book, race is 


a true mystical Mirror of the highest Wisdom. The following Observations may, however, 
serve as an INTRODUCTION to it :— 


The best treasure a man can attain unto in this world is true knowledge, even the knowledge 





TA « Nore, relative to the existing uniform edition (in English) of BEHMEN, Four vols. 4to, Ri- 
chardson; 1764-81.—It is a common but erroneous supposition that LAW was the editor of this 
(incomplete) edition of Behmen’s Works. Law doubtless had it in intention to produce a new and 
correct translation of those works, as may be inferred from his book of ‘‘ The Way to Divine Know- 
ledge,” and the following Letter to one of his correspondents ; but he died in 1761, before the first 
of the present volumes was finished, if begun ; and all his identity therewith, if any, may be con- 
fined to a few verbal cortedipnd ea dhgnapezggye of one of his own copies of the ‘‘ Book of the Three 
Principles,” from which they might have been transferred into the above edition. Even the Sym- 
bols, or ‘* Figures,” which are stated to have been ‘left by the Rev. W. Law,” were only copies he 
had sketched himself, or caused to be taken from the originals, which were designed by Freher, in 
illustration of his own Treatises upon the Philosophy of Behmen. 

The fact is, the entire republication of the Works constituting the above edition, was under- 
taken at the sole expense of Mrs. Hutch#fson a#d-Dize-Hestov-Gibtpmy the friendg and compan- 
iong of Law, Afr@tatter. he sigtcl-¢ abs bh ares ASM Bryappy out of respect to his 
memory. The chief editor was a Mr. George Ward, assisted by a Mr. Thomas Langcake, two an- 
cient friends and admirers of Law, who were wont, occasionally, to correct his pieces through the 
press, being then resident in London, and who doubtless undertook the duty of editorship at the 
request of those ladies, to carry out, as far as possible, the designs of their late esteemed friend in 
respect to a New Edition of J. B., as expressed in his latter writings. And the reason of this edi- 
tion not being completed, was, that Mrs. Hutchjlson and Mr. Ward died about the time of the © 
publication of the Fourth Volume; Mrs. Gibbon, it appears, not being willing to con- 
tinua#ewof the work, on mtherthg- mpage ayatpertep poy All that these parties did as 
editors, was to take the original translations, change the phraseology here and there, without re- 
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ference to the German original (which language it is supposed they did not understand), leave out % ta 


certain portions of the translator’s prefaces, alter the capital letters of a few words, and conduct 
the Treatises through the press. From some cause or other, they have omitted several very im- 
portant Treatises of the author, which should have been inserted immediately after ‘‘ The Book of 
the Incarnation,” and in other cases have disregarded the proper order of the Writings. They also 
adopted the antiquated Life of Behmen, drawn up by Durand Hotham, in 1653, having no other 
memorial to their hand, which is tinctured by the phantasies and old wives’ fables peculiar to the 
alchemists of former times. The supposition of this Memoir being edited by Law has been the 
occasion of much dissatisfaction in the minds of his friends, and much discredit with the public to 
his good sense and judgment. But, as before observed, Mr. Law had no connection with this edi- 
tion of Behmen ; and, besides, was as great an enemy to all the pretences of alchemy or occult 
science as the most simple-minded Christian believer. 

The following is the Letter above referred to, in answer to one recommending Mr. L. to un- 
dertake a new edition of Behmen’s Works :— 

‘«T have several times had the same designs in my mind, which you recommend to me; but 
have never yet been enough moved to enter upon them * * * . J taught myself the High Dutch 
Language, on pufpose to know the original words of the blessed Jacob * * * . The edition Ihave 
is in quarto [1730?] carefully printed from Gicktel’s edition in the year 1715. The translators of 
J. B., Elliston and Sparrow, are much to be honoured for their work; they had great piety and 
great abilities, and well apprehended their author, especially Elliston; but the translation is too 
much loaded with words, and in many places the sense is mistaken. 

“ A new translator of J. B. is not to have it in intention to make his author more intelligible 
by softening or refining his language. His style is what it is, strange and uncommon ; not because 
he wanted learning and skill in words, but because what he saw and conceived was quite new and 
strange, never seen or spoken of before: and therefore if he was to put it down in writing, words 
must be used to signify that which they had never done before. 

‘If it shall please God that I undertake this work, I shall only endeavour to make J. B. speak 
as he would have spoken, had he wrote in English. Secondly, to guard the reader at certain places 
from wrong apprehensions of his meaning, by adding here and there a note, as occasion requires. 
Thirdly, and chiefly, by Prefaces or Introductions to prepare and direct the reader in the true use 
of these writings. This last is most of all necessary, and yet would be entirely needless, if the 
reader would but observe J. B.’s own directions. For there is not an error, defect, or wrong turn, 
which the reader can fall into, in the use of these books, but is most plainly set before him by J. B.” 
[WHAT WAS HERE DESIGNED BY Mr. LAW, If 18 INTENDED TO SUPPLY IN THE PRO- 
POSED NEW EDITION or THE WORKS or BEHMEN.)] : 

«© Many persons of learning, in the last century, read J. B. with great earnestness, but it was 
only, as it were, to steal from him certain mysteries of Nature, and to run away with the philoso- 
pher’s stone; and yet nowhere could they see the folly and impossibility of their attempt so fully 
shown them, as by J. B. himself.” [May we not add, many of the savans of this age do continually 
each in his own way, the same thing, and are equally wanting in magnanimity to refer to their 
original. ]|—‘“‘ In the beginning of this century a number of persons, many of them of great piety, 
formed themselves into a kind of society, by the name of Philadelphians.” [Dr. F, Lee’s Defence 
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of himself. For man is the great mystery of God, the microcosm, or the complete abridgement 
of the whole intellectual and temporal universe; he is the Mrranpum Dex Opus, God’s master- 
piece, a living emblem and hieroglyphic of eternity and time; and therefore to know whence he is, 
and what his. temporal and eternal being and well-being are, must needs be that one necessary 
thing, unto which all our chief study should aim, and in comparison of which all the wealth of 
this world is but,dross, and a loss to us. > 

Hence Solomon, the wisest of the kings of Israel, says, Happy is the man that jindeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth understanding ; for the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of 
silver, and the gain thereof than fine gold; she is more precious than rubies, and all things that can 
be desired are not to be compared unto her. : 

This is that wisdom which dwells in nothing, and yet possesses all things, and the humble 
resigned soul is its playfellow ; this is the Divine alloquy, the inspiration of the Almighty, the 





of Mrs. Lead, (in his long letter to fr. Henry Dodwell) must be read through the spectacles of the’ 
present observations of Law, to judge justly of the subject: which letter Law had by him, copied 
out in his own hand, when he penned the present letter.] ‘‘ They were great readers, and well versed 
in the language of J. B., and used to make eloquent discourses of the mystery in their meetings. 
Their only thirst was after visions, openings, and revelations, etc. And yet nowhere could they 
see their distemper so fully described, the causes it proceeded from, and the fatal consequences of 
it, as by J. B. He often truly says, that in his writings are to be found all that the heart of man 
can wish to know of God, nature, and creature, etc. But then he as often says, and fully proves, 
that all is barred, and locked and bolted up from all those that, by art and reason, and self-ability, 
would enter into it.” * 5 # * 

In reference to what Law and others have written respecting the true source of the Newtonian 
philosophy, as well as of the supposed original discoveries of other philosophical minds, the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Law to Dr. Cheyne is here appended: * * * ‘When Sir lsaac Newton 
died, there were found amongst his papers large abstracts out of J. Behmen’s works, written with 
his own hand. ‘his I have from undoubted authority ; as also that, in the former part of his life, 
he was led into a search of the philosopher’s tincture, from the same author. 

‘* My vouchers are names well known, and of great esteem with you.—it is evidently plain, that 
all that Sir I. has said of the universality, nature, and effects of attraction, of the three first laws 
of nature, was not only said, but proved in its true and deepest ground, by J. B., in his Three first 
Properties of Eternal Nature; and from thence they are derived into this Temporal Outbirth. This, 
added to the information above, is, I think, a sufficient warrant for having said that ‘ Sir J. could 
have referred to Behmen for the true ground,” etc. * * * 

‘“P.S.—From the authority above, I can assure you that Sir Isaac was formerly so deep in J. B. 
that he, together with one Dr. Newton, his relation, set up furnaces, and for several months were 
at work in quest of the Tincture, purely from what they conceived from him. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that attraction, with its two inseparable properties, which make in J. B. the first Three 
properties of Eternal Nature, should come to be the grand foundation of the Newtonian philosophy. 

“‘I am in too much haste to say anything but in this broken way. Ifyou have any commands 
for me, of any kind, a letter must be directed to me at Cliffe, near Oundle, in Northamptonshire. 

“It is my conjecture, that Sir Isaac declared so openly, at first, his total ignorance of the source 
or cause of attraction, to prevent all suspicion of his being led into it from Behmen’s doctrine. It 
is plain he knew the deep ground which Behmen had given of it. Noone from Behmen can know 
anything of the Tincture, or the means or possibility of coming at it, without knowing and believ- 
ing, as Behmen does, the ground of universal attraction. And therefore Sir Isaac’s silence and ig- 
norance of this ground must have been affected, and for certain reasons which can now only be 
guessed at.” 

The following is Poiret’s note on this author at the end of his ¢« Theologie Germanique,” 1700: 
—Jacob Boéme (dit il) est Je sewl, au moins dont on ait eu les écrits jusqu’a lui, awquel Dieu ait de- 
couvert le fond de la nature, tant des choses spirituelles, que des corporelles ; et qui, avec une péné- 
tration toute centrale des choses théologiqués ou surnaturelles, ait aussi connu @origine les vrai- 
principes de la philosophie, tant de la melaphysique, et de la pneumatique, que dela vraie physique. 
Ila vu par lumieére et par sentiment intérieur, comment Dieu, saillant du point indivisible de son 
éternité uniforme, s’est manifesté a soien Trinité parfaite pai la génération ineffable de son Verbe 
lumineux, et par la procession de son Esprit Saint et délicieux ;et comment ayant contemplé dans 
soi les vertus, les beautés, et les delices immenses de ses divines formes et fle leurs combinaisons 
et diversifications infinies, il a fait couler de sa Divine Puissance par son Verbe et par son Esprit 
des tres spirituels et corporels a l’imitation des idées qu’en avait formé sa divine sagesse: com- 
ment ces étres out dans leur fond naturel et dans leurs perfections lumineuses et gratuites des pro- 
prietés, des beautés, et des delices semblables et analogues a leurs originaux qui sont dans Dieu: 
mais avec cette différence entr’eux, que les étres spirituels les possedent et les mettent en acte 
d'une manieére divine, et avec liberté; et les étres corporels d’une manieére plus basse et bornée vive 
neanmoins, avec sentiment et instinct vivant. Par 1a ayant reduit toutes les formes de la nature 
spirituelle et celles de la corporelle a Sept, et leurs principes a Trois, dont les deux premiers 
sont pour les choses spirituelles, et le troisiéme, qui est comme un tableau materiel des deux 
premiers, pour le monde extérieur ; il a expliqué lacréation des Anges et de leur lieu, la chfite des 
démons, la création de ce monde, plus grossier que l’angélique, et tiré du caos ténébreux que les 
démons avaient causé en corrompant leur domicile; la création glorieuse de ’homme, sa chite 
sa réstitution par Jesus Christ, et une infinité d’autres mystéres spirituels et naturels. | 

Ce profond et mysterieux auteur, lorsqu’il parle du fond de la nature, et des qualités des 
choses, tant divines que naturelles, ne peut étre vivement et réellement entendu de personne 
pour savant ou grand esprit qu’on puisse étre, (car cela consiste en sentimens) si ce n’est que Dieu 
réveille et touche divinement et d@’une maniére qui a present serait sursentielle ou surnaturelle 
nos facultés analogues aux siennes, et nos sens passifs, tant les divins, qui sont correspondans a 
Dieu, que les naturels, qui correspondent a ses ceuvres, mais que nous avons perdus, ou du moins 
qui sont assoupis et endormis dans nous par l’état de corruption et de mort o nous a reduits la 
chite d’Adam. Sans ce reveil, pour bien que l’on puisse parler de ces choses apres la lecture des 
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breath of God, the holy unction, which sanctifies the soul to be the temple of the Holy Ghost, 


which instructs it aright in all things, and searches 74 Bay rév @cdv, the depths of God. [!Cor. 
ee ae 

This is the precious pearl, whose beauty is more glorious, and whose virtue more sovereign 
than the sun : it is a never-failing comfort in all afflictions, a balsam for all sores, a panacea for all 
diseases, a sore antidote against all poison, and death itself: it is that joyful and assured compa- 
nion and guide, which never forsakes a man, but convoys him through this valley of misery and 
death into the blessed paradise of perfect bliss. 

If it be asked, What is the way to attain to this wisdom? Behold! Christ, who is the way, 
the truth, and the life, tells you plainly in these words,—If any man will come after me, let him de- 
ny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me; or, as he says elsewhere, Uniess you be born 








écrits de l’auteur, l’on ne s’en formera neanmoins que des peintures toutes mortes, ou plutdt des 
idées aussi défectueuses que dissemblables 4 leurs originaux, et méme de pures fictions, 4 peu 
prés de la maniére que ferait un aveugle né, qui, ayant souvent oui parler de la lumiére et des 
couleurs, en parlerait aussi ensuite par ouir dire, mais pourtant sans savoir vivement ce que 
signifient les mots qu’il prononce. 

Ce n’est pas neanmoins qu’a proportion de la bonne disposition de coeur et d’esprit que l’on a, 
Von n’y puisse entrevoir plus ou moins, mais grossiégrement encore, et d’une maniére imparfaite, 
plusieurs vérités trés-belles, et qu’on n’en puisse tirer de trés-belles lumiéres et conclusions pour 
ce qui regarde les dogmes, tant de théorie que de pratique. Mais ce n’est pas par la q’uil est Je plus 
clair a tout le monde ; c’est par ce qu’il entremele ci et 14 de Ja corruption de "homme et de la 
dépravation du Christianisme d’aujourdhui, de la conversion, de la résignation et de l’abandon de 
Vame a Dieu: des principes de la vie Chrétienne, des devoirs de homme, et de la pratique de la 
vertu, en un mot, de ce qui est nécessaire 4 savoir, et essentiel pour la pratique. Tout cela est 
touché si clairement et si fortement dans ses écrits, qu’il n’y a personne de bonne velonté qui ne 
puisse les comprendreet les gofiter sans difficulté, pourvi qu’on s’y prenne par la lecture de ceux 
de ses traités, qui contiennent le plus ces sortes de verités, tels que sont, ses livres de la Voie a 
Jesus Christ, qui font la seconde section de la Grammaire Théosophique, ses Lettres, et méme la 
derniére et plus grande partie de son Mysterium Magnum, ou Explication de la Genese. 

Mais la pente naturelle et orgueilleuse de l’esprit de curiosité ne trouve pas tant de gofit ni 
tant d’attraits pour ces sortes de matiéres solides et capitales, que pour des speculations abstraites 
et rélevées touchant les principes et les formes de Ja nature, leurs diverses combinaisons, les effets 
naturels qui en peuvent procéder, et choses semblables, auxquelles bien des gens, qui se piquent 
@estime pour les écrits de cet Auteur, semblent s’attacher davantage qu’aux choses qu’il recom- 
mande comme uniquement essentielles, et comme la Clef de tout, telles que sont, la pénitence et 
le pur abandon a Dieu, ou la pure résignation 4 sa divine volonté, qui est le centre et le principe 
le plus profond de tout, et méme l’unique qui soit d’une prof»ndeur infinie ; car concevoir et pene- 
trer toutes les grandeurs, toutes les lumiéres, et toutes les délices divines et angéliques, en pos 
séder la connaissance avec celle de toute la nature jusque dans ses replis et dans ses principes les 
plus profonds, et y étre attaché, tout cela n’est qu’un fond naturel, borné par le moi et par la pro- 
priété, et qui méme peut dégénerer en fond diabolique et infernal. Mais il n’y ani fond créaturel et 
fini, ni péril aucun dans la dénudation et la résignation de toutes choses sous la volonté de Dieu 
et dans le parfait abandon a lui seul, en lui laissant la liberté de nous donner ou de nous refuser 
comme il lui plaira ses graces extraordinaires et ses lumiéres particuliéres. pour la possession des- 
guelles on devrait avoir beaucoup plus d’appréhension et d’éloignement que d’inclination et de 
désir: de peur que l’amour-propre, la curiosité, la vanité, la propre complaisance, l’orgueil, et la 
présomption spirituelle, ne viennent 4a s’y glisser et a s’y établir a notre perdition; précautions 
que notre Auteur a trés-soigneusement remarquées et inculquées, et selon quoi il s’est reglé lui- 
méme. 

Cet Auteur était Alleman de nation, né dans la Lusace l’an 1575; Protestant Lutherien de réli- 
gion, paysan de naissance et cordonnier de profession, quoique, depuis que Dieu ]’eut illuminé pour 
la troisiéme fois, et incité 4coucher ses lumiéres par écrit, il ait beaucoup moins travaillé de son 
métier que de sa plume, qui nous a laissé trente traités, tant petits que grands, sans compter celui 
de ses lettres. Ils sont tous, 4 la reserve d’un seul, sur le Dernier Jugement, qui est perdu, im- 
primés en Alleman, en divers lieux et en divers temps, quelques-uns du vivant de l’auteur: mais la 
plus grande part de ses écrits ne parut qu’aprés sa mort, qui arriva V’an 1624. Le noble et savant 
Franckenberg en a fait une relation, aussi bien que de sa vie, que l’on trouve ata téte de l’Edition 
de ses ceuvres, réimprimées ensemble 4 Amsterdam en 1682. Mais la derniére et la plus exacte 
Edition de ses ceuvres est celle de I. G. Gichtels, en 40. et 80., 1730, qui est trés soigneusement 
rédigée. Franckenberg, le méme qui sous le nom de Fr. 4 Monte publia en Latin 4 Amsterdam, 
1647, ’ Abrégé de la Theologie Mystique de Hugo de Palma, en fit de méme d’un autre petit traité 
de notre auteur, qui parut en Latin l’an 1650, sous le titre Metapsychica de Celesti et Terrestré 
Mysterio: et un jurisconsulte nommé Werdenhagen en avait déja fait autant des 40 Questions de 
Vame qui parurent au jour V’an 1632,4 Amsterdam, sous le titre de Psychologia Vera J. B. T., 
deux livres, tous deux trop obscurs et trop dénués d’éclaircissemens nécessaires, aussi bien que le 
livret Theologie Christiane juxta Principia J. Bohemit idea brevior, de_ Yan 1687, pour pouvoir 
servir aux commeneans ou aux savans du siécle d’introduction aux principes de cet Auteur. Celui 
quia écrit le traité Exercitaiio Theorzticorum Copernico-Coelestium Mathematico-Physico-Theo- 
logica , imprimé 4 Hambourg, 1689, (qui est le méme qui publia a Francfort en 1691, sous le nom 
de Johannes Mathei une Apologie Allemande pour |’ Auteur, contre M.H olzhausen, ministre Lu- 
therien de Francfort) a bien mieux réussi dans la troisiéme partie de son Exercitation. Quant aux 
traductions de ses livres en Frangais, c’est ce que ne saurait souffrir la fausse délicatesse de cette 
langue, qui, pour s’accommoder aux esprits mofis et feminins, s’est_laissé imposer pour loi de ne 
rien dire qui paraisse tant soit peu obscur aux lecteurs les plus negligens, sous peine que cela ne 
passe pour du galimatias. comme passera sans doute la traduction du plus obseur de ses livres, 
Signatura Rerum, qu’on publia il y a environ cinquante ans (1650) en Francais a Francfort sous le 
titre de Miroir Temporel de V Eternite, traduction qui en effet n’est pas une piéce fort considérable. 
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again, you cannot see the kingdom of heaven ; or, as St. Paul says, If any man seemeth to be wise 
in this world, let him become a fool that he may be wise. 

. Herein lies that simple child-like way to the highest wisdom, which no sharp reason or worldly 
learning can reach unto; nay it is foolishness to reason, and therefore so few go the way to find 
it. The proud sophisters and rational wiselings of this world have always trampled it under foot 
with scorn and contempt, and have called it enthusiasm, madness, melancholy, whimsy, subline 
nonsense, fancy, etc. ; but wisdom is justified of her children. 

Indeed, every Christian is not fit for, or capable of, the knowledge of the eternal and temporal 
nature in its mysterious operation: neither is the proud, covetous world worthy to receive a clear 
manifestation of it; and therefore the only wise God has locked up the jewel in his blessed trea- 
sury, which none can open but those that have the key: which is this, viz. Ask, and it shall be 








Les dons de cet Auteur sont si singuliéres, qu’on chercheroit inutilement ailleurs plusieurs 
écrivains originaux du méme fonds et caractére' que lui; je dis originaux cest a dire, qui ayent 
puisé ces vérités de source et d’expérience dans eux-mémes. Car pour d’autres qui ayent écrit 
sur ses principes et qui en ayent deduit des conclusions applicables a plusieurs sujets, ily ena 
qui Pont fait, et signamment Franckenberg; Keym, auteur de l’Oculus ceternitatis mal attribué 
par l’imprimeur a ce prémier; l’auteur de la Voie a la Vie Eternelle, caché sous le nom de Desid- 
erius Philadelphus, et encore quelques autres de ses Disciples, qui ont tous écriten Alleman. Ce- 
pendant entre les anciens tn qui en approche est le Pemandre, qu’on attribue a droit ou a tort a 
Mercure Trismegiste, et qu’un Ami ou Disciple de Jacob Boeme traduisit et publia en Flamen I’an 
1652. Sur ’édition Grecque et Latine de Patritius, beaucoup meilleure que l’édition de Ficinus et 
que celle dont se servit le Duc de Candale pour faire celle, qu’il fit imprimer en Frang¢ais avec de 
trés-belles notes et en trés-belle forme 4 Bordeaux en 1579. Paracelse, Weigelius, Sperber, Sclei, 
Franc, Georgius, Venetus, van Helmont, Pere et fils, Scotus Erigena, et encore quelques Ecrivains 
Cabalistes en approchent quelquesfois en certaines choses, 4 peu prés comme fait auteur de l Har- 
monie du Monde (imprimée a Paris en 1675) que Jes curieux pourront consulter s’ils veulent voir 
une maniére de philosopher qui approche beaucoup plus prés de celle de nétre auteur, que de la 
vulgaire soit Aristotelicienne soit Cartesienne. Ajoutez y Postellus, dont Franekenberg publia en 
1646, 4 Amsterdam un petit livret Clavis absconditorum, a la fin duquel se trouve un Catalogue 
des écrits trés-rares de cet Auteur non commun. 

Il n’y arien, au reste, de plus ridicule que de prétendre comme quelques uns, que J. Boéme 
ait tiré ses connoissances de Paracelse. I] pourroit bien s’etre conformé 4 lui en quelques termes 
et maniéres de s’exprimer; mais il _n’y a rien du tout dans Paracelse ni de ses trois principes, ni 
des sept formes de la nature spirituelle et corporelle, qui sont pourtant les vrais et uniques prin- 
cipes de J. Boéme, lequel on ne sauroit lire avec quelque discernement sans s’apercevoir et sentir 
qu’il ne parle pas d’emprunt, et que tout lui vient de source et d’origine.” 


We close this note, by presenting a Systematic Dicxst of the general contents of this Au-~ 
thor’s wonderful writings, in twenty divisions, viz.— 

I.—Concerning the understanding possessed by this author, and of his Writings; also of the 
Art and Method how a man may attain to the comprehension of the same. 

II.—Of the eternal UNITY of the divine Life, and of the necessity of an Opposition therein, 
and of the Eternal Overcoming of tae same. 

ILli.—Of the Seven Forms of Nature, and of the Three Persons in the Godhead; as also of the 
Three Principles of the Divine Life. 

IV.—In what sense the World has! eternally been in God; and in what manner the Creation 
has proceeded from him, 

V.—Of the creation of Angels, and of their nature and constitution ; as also of the Fall of Lu- 
cifer and its consequences. 

% VI.— Of the Restoration of Nature in the Six Days of the Creation; and of the making of 

an. 
VII.—Of the original Glory of Man, of the high distinction assigned to him, and of his fall- 
ing into Sin. : 

VIII.—Of the present constitution of Nature, or of the so-called Third Principle. 

IX.—Of the present Constitution of Man in general, and of the present method of his Pro- 
pagation in particular. X 

X.—Of the Government of the Son of God over mankind before his appearance in the flesh, 
and of the Sacrifices of the Old Testament. 

XI.—Of the Incarnation of the Son of God, and of the dignity of the Virgin Mary. 

XII,—Of the Redemption (or releasing) of Mankind through the active and passive obedience 
of the Saviour. [A release implies that the party had bound itself by a misdirection of its own 
will, shutting itself up in a false and unlawful centre, from which enclosure the grace delivers it. 
By the misdirection of the will and the inability of the sinner to reverse the act, the sovereign 
goodness of God is rendered most evident, which otherwise in the very nature of things could ne- 
phe ee been known. The origin of evil proves and establishes the eternal sole dominion of 

ood. : 
XIIL.—Of the written Word of God, and of the Contention about it, and of the proper Use of 
the same. 

XIV.—Of the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and their Use. 

XV.—Of the Election of Grace, and concerning the predestination of man to Happiness or 
Damnation. 

XVI.—Of the Forgiveness of Sin, of true Faith, and of the being Born-again. 

X VII.—Of the inward Life of the New-born, and their constant conflict with Sin. 

X VIII.—Of the social life of Christians upon earth, and of the coming Fall of Babel, and of 
the Time of the L1ny [when the kingdom of Grace and Nature are One, which is promised to come 
to pass on the earth.] 

XIX.—0Of Death, and of the state of the Soul after Death. 

XX.—Of the Resurrection of the Body, of the Judgment, and of Erernat Lire. 
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given you; seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; your heavenly Father 
will give the Holy Spirit to them that ask him, if they seek, knock, ask, as the importunate widow, 
or diligent housewife, sought for what she wanted. 

This is the true theosophic school wherein this Author learned the first rudiments and prin- 
ciples of wisdom, and in which we must take our degrees, if we would understand his deep writings. 
For we must know that the sons of Hermes, who have commenced in the high school of true magic 
and theosophy, have always spoken their hidden wisdom in a mystery, and have so couched it under 
shadows and figures, parables and similies, that none can understand their obscure yet clear 
writings, but those who are constituted by nature for it, and have had admittance into the same 
school, and have tasted of the feast of Pentecost. 

And this does not seem at all strange to the children of divine Mercury ; for the mysteries of 
philosophy, divinity, and theosophy, must not be profaned, and laid open to the view of the out- 
ward astral reason, which turns all to its selfish pride, covetousness, and cunning hypocrisy ; and 
therefore a parabolical or magical phrase or dialect is the best and plainest habit and dress that 
mysteries can have to travel in up and down this wicked world. And thus parables have a double 
and different respect and use; for as they conceal and hide secrets from the rude and vulgar, who 
are not able or patient to bear any thing but what suits with their common conceits and opinions, 
so likewise they sweetly lead the mind of the true searcher into the depths of wisdom’s councils. 
They are as the cloudy pillar of Moses: they have a dark part, and they have a light part; they 
are dark to the Egyptians, the Pharisaical sons of sophistry, but light to the true Israel, the chil- 
dren of the mystery. ‘ ’ 

And therefore whoever will be a nursling of SopH1a, and learn to understand and speak the / 
language of wisdom, must begin at the beginning, as already set forth, he must be born again of } 
and in the Word of wisdom, Christ Jesus. The immortal seed, the Divine essence, which God 
breathed into his paradisical soul, must be revived, and he must become one again with that which } 
he was in God before he was a creature, and then his eternal spirit may enter into that which is | 
within the veil, and see not only the literal, but the moral, allegorical, and analogical meaning of | 
the wise, and their dark sayings. He will then be fit to enter, not only into Solomon’s porch, the j 
outer court of natural philosophy, sense and reason, but likewise into the inward court of holy and | 
spiritual exercises, in divine understanding and knowledge ; and so he may step into the most in- / 
ward and holiest place of theesophical mysteries, into which none are admitted but those who have | 
received the high and holy unction. . 

But now to hint to the reader what this book contains, though indeed the Spirit of wisdom 
cannot be delineated with pen and ink, no more than a sound can be painted, or the wind grasped 
in the hollow ofthe hand. Herein the author deciphers and represents in a lively manner the sig- 
nature of all things, and gives the contents of eternity and time, and glances at all mysteries. 

Herein the author sets forth fundamentally the birth, sympathy, and antipathy of all beings ; 
how all beings originally arise out of one eternal mystery, and how that same mystery begets itself 
in itself from eternity to eternity ; and likewise how all things, which take their original out of this 
eternal mystery, may be changed into evil, and again out of evil into good; with a clear and mani- 
fest demonstration how man has turned himself out of the good into the evil, and how his trans- 
mutation is again out of the evil into the good. Moreover, herein is declared the outward cure 
of the body: how the outward life may be freed from sickness by its likeness or assimulate, and 
be again introduced into its first essence ; where, also, by way of parable and similitude, the phi- 
losopher’s stone is vividly described for the temporal cure, and along with it the Holy Corner’ 
Stone, Christ alone, for the everlasting cure, regeneration and perfect restitution, of all true, faith-» 
ful, eternal souls. In a word, the author’s intent is to declare the inward power and property by 
the outward sign; for nature has given marks and notes to every thing, whereby it may be known; 
and this is the Janguage of nature, which signifies for what every thing is good and profitable. 
And herein liesthe mystery, or central science of the high philosophical work in the true Spagiric 
art, which consummates the cure, not only for the body, but for the soul. 

But let the reader know, that the sharp speculation of his own reason will not be able to pry 
into the depth of this book, but rather bring him into a maze of doubtful notions, wherein he will 
bewilder himself, and then lay the blame on‘the author, whose phrase, he will say, is tedious and 
strange. And therefore the understanding lies only in the manifestation of that Spirit which, in / 

, the day of Pentecost, gave forth the true sense and meaning of all languages in one. Now if that} 

é Spirit rules and dwells in the reader, then he may understand this author in the deepest ground, 
according to his creaturely constellation, both in the eternal and temporal nature; but ifnot, these 
things will be but as a relation of mysticism and chimeras to him, just as the history of colours. is 
to one born blind. ; + 

The author thus concludes this book :—‘‘ I have faithfully, with all true admonition, repre- 
sented to the reader what the Lord of all beings has given me; he may behold himself in this 
looking-glass within and without, and so he shall find what and who he is. Every reader, be he 
good or bad, will find his profit and benefit therein ; it is a very clear gate of the great mystery of all 
beings. By glosses, commentaries, curiosity, and self-wit, none shall be able to reach or appre- 
hend it in his ownground; but it may very well meet and embrace the true seeker, and create him 
much profit and joy, yea, be helpful to him inall natural things, provided he applies himself to it 
aright, and seeks in the fear of God, seeing it is now atime of seeking ; fora LILY blossoms upon the 
mountains and valleys in all the ends of the earth: he that seeketh findeth. 


Tur Contents are as follows :— 


Chap. I.—How that all whatsoever is spoken of God, without the Knowledge of the Signature, 
is dumb and without Understanding, and that in the Mind of Man the Signature lies very exactly 
composed, according to the Essence of all Essences. 

—— II.—Of the Opposition and Combat in the Essence of all Essences, whereby the Ground 
of the Antipathy and Sympathy in Nature may be seen, and also the Corruption and Cure of each 
Thing. 

nS: IT 1.—Of the Grand Mystery of all Things. y 

—— [V.—Of the Birth of the Stars and Four Elements, in the Metalline and Creaturely Pro- 
perty. ; 
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—— V.—Of the Sulphurean Death, and how the Dead Body is revived and replaced into its 
First Glory. } y ; raed ‘ 

— ‘VI.—How a Water and Oil is generated; and of the Difference of the Water and Oil, 
and of the Vegetable Life and Growth. : nacre 

— VilI.—How Adam (while he was in Paradise), and also Lucifer, were glorious Angels, 
and how they were corrupted and spoiled through Imagination and Pride. $ret 

—  VIII.—Of the Fiery Sulphureous Seething of the Earth; how the Vegetation is in the 
Earth ; also, of the Difference of Sex or Separation of the several kinds of Creatures. An open 
Gate for the searching Philosopher. P 

— IX.—Of the Signature, showing how the Internal [Ens] signs the External. 

—- X.—Ofthe Inward and Outward Cure of Man. 7 

— XI.—Of the Process of Christ in his Suffering, Dying, and Rising again: of the Won- 
der of the Sixth Kingdom in the Mother of all Beings ; how the Consummartum Est was finished, 
and how likewise, by way of Similitude, it is accomplished and effected in the grand Philosophic 
Work, or Universal Tincture. : . 

— XII.—Ofthe Seventh Form in the Kingdom of the Mother; showing how the Seventh’ 
Kingdom, viz. the Solar Kingdom, is again opened and made living: set forth in the Similitude of 
Christ’s Resurrection. ; : 

— XIII.—Of the Enmity [contrary Will or annoying Distemper] of the Spirit and of the 
Body, and of their Cure and Restoration. 

—— XIV.—Of the Wheel of Sulphur, Mercurius, and Sal; of the Generation of Good and 
Evil: how the one is changed into the other, and how the one manifests its Property in the other, 
and yet both remain in the first Creation in the Wonder of God to his own Manifestation and Glory. 

— XV.—Ofthe Will of the great Mystery in Good and Evil; how a good and evil Will 
doth originally arise, and how the one introduces itself into the other. ; 

— XVI.—Of the Erernat SigNaTuRE and HEAVENLY Joy; WRKEREFORE ALL THINGS 
WERE BROUGHT INTO Evin AND Goop, 


(XX¥.)—The CLAVIS (already described.) 


(XXI¥.)—SIXTY-TWO EPISTLES, being the REMAINDER of rue AU- 
THOR’S WRITINGS; Wherein are contained Plain Instructions concerning the 
Highly Precious Knowledge of DivinE and NATURAL WIspDoM, and the Way of its At- 

ainment. 

Norz.—These Epistles inform us what this author was, and whence he had his great knows 
ledge, and upon what ground and centre it is founded; and likewise how we may come really to un- 
derstand the aim and meaning of his writings, and effectually find the excellent use thereof. 

It would be too large in this place to speak of that foundation and stedfast Byss which this 
author’s writings contain, whereby true philosophy may be restored to its original purity: for by 
the knowledge of the Centre of all Beings therein opened, we may learn rightly to understand 
what Time and Eternity is, together with the science of the NorHING and ALL; moreover, whence 
the inward radical ens, working essence, true subsistence, and full existence of every thing proceed=-. 
eth; and also to what end every thing hath such an essence, life, power, virtue, form, colour, and 
then whither it goeth, and what it shall be hereafter in eternity; also, we come to see how it is 
that all things proceed out of God, subsist in God, and again return to God, and so obtain the right 
knowledge of ourselves and of God in nature. And from this centre ariseth the true knowledge of 
the Three Principles, and also of the threefold, or triune life of man, whereby the deepest, darkest, 
and hardest queries that can arise within the mind of man, or come under the reach of any imagi- 
nation or thought, may be rightly understood and determined. Which surely must needs greatly 
advance the arts and sciences, conducing to the attainment of the universal tincture and signature, 
whereby the different secret qualities and virtues that are hid in all visible and corporeal things, as 
‘metals, minerals, plants,,and herbs, etc., may be immediately made known, drawn forth, and applied 
to their right natural use. . 

There are many uncommon words used in these treatises, not, however, for the purpose of 
coining words to amuse the mind only, but to convey as fitly as possible the author’s intent, though 
still the full expression of his meaning may not have always been attained, For as nature did 
open its knowledge in him, so likewise its language. There may exist a proper and peculiar idea 
in some of his words not fully expressed in the translator’s renderings, yet the sense is in general 
truly given. Words, indeed, are but vehicula rerum; they are formed to express things, and not 
bare sounds or empty airs. He that rightly understands the ground of the Cabala and Magia, and 
knows how the language of nature speaks in every tongue, might very excellently interpret this 
author; but the bare letter of his writings, though never so lucidly rendered, will not give the un- 
derstanding of them : that can only be by the spirit of regeneration in Christ, in whom dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Deity ; though indeed, all things in this world come by childlike steps to their per- 


fection. 

So far, then, with respect to the several Treatises comprising the revelation 
of the mystery, or espoused writings of the subject of the proposed biography, 
and containing a demonstration of all the theoretical and practical doctrines of 
Christianity, as designated orthodox in all ages. ae 

_And what more, it may be asked, requires to be granted toa divinely-illumi- 
nated understanding, for the strict demonstration of truth, than the definitions, 
postulates, and axioms of metaphysics, which, however hitherto unknown, in-. 
adequately apprehended, or the reasoning thereupon considered to be inferior 
in power of conviction, must necessarily be strictly analogous to those of Bu 
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For truth is ONE eternal and indivisible ; the NorHiNG and the ALL. - Its 
unseen root iseverywhere. All material form implies immaterial life preceding 
and generating it. Even all the axioms and demonstrations of geometry (pure. 
mathematics) are only sensible evidence of purely mental, and, thereforeg ever-. 
§ tasting verifies. £ Those verities begin with a point, but geometers are obliged & 
to deny to that point any assignable magnitude, though it be the only visible 
beginning of all that afterwards be viewed and measured. 
rom that point all magnitude and varied form takes its origin. 
That point implies an invisible mind and power to give its visible position, 
:€ place and evidence, hence, from its own first manifested and all comprehend- 
ing centre, does the invisible and otherwise unknown all-generating power com- 
mence the flow or fluxion of life, whereby the varied forms of life come forth 
2 to view and corporisation.The invisible ONE is God. The point of evidence 
of his existence is the Worp of God. The fluxions and developments of the 
-'T’ point are first, things invisible to us hereg fhence, by degradation through wil- 
ful disobedience, things visible, gross, and material, which, nevertheless, still 
depend on their invisible roots and origin, into which, by absorption and con- 
sumption, they will return, when that origin shall awaken and rouse every- 
where throughout creation its latent energy. ~*Then'things which are made 
shall be shaken, that things which cannot be shaken may remain. We then, re- 
ceiving a kingdom which cannot be shaken, let us have grace, whereby we may 
serve God acceptably, with reverence and godly fear: for our God is a consu- 
ming fire.” 


We propose to conclude the present Section by a few extracts from the 
writings of the subject of the proposed Biography, containing a popular illus- 
tration of the nature of his espoused writings above described, and set forth in 
his own masterly, easy and classic style of diction, as also a description of their 
special character, and of their wonderful author,—so that what with these ex- 
tracts, and the notes and observations appended to them, and the general por- 
traiture of the works themselves which has been presented in the foregoing 
pages, the obloquy which envy, prejudice, or stupidity have succeeded (with the 
indiscriminating portion of the public,) in heaping upon the author’s name and 
writings, may be for ever extinguished, and both they and those of the sub- 
ject of our proposed biography* be henceforth seen in their true light and real 
character. . scan 

1.—Was there no Narurs, there could beno Creature, because the life of every crea- 
ture is, and can be nothing else, but the life of that nature out iof which it was created, and in which 
it has its being. Eternal beings must have their qualities, nature, form, and manner of existence 


out of eternal nature, and temporal beings out of temporary nature: Was there no eternity, there 
could be no time; was there nothing infinite, there could be nothing finite ; therefore we have here 
Pe elk Ns a ree ee a EE ae Bee PR re 
* As will have been already observed, the ultimate object of the present enlarged advertisement 
or treatise, is the production of an elevated classic and religious biography of Law, one that shall 
be worthy of ‘such an estimable character, towering genius, master scholar, and divine philoso- 
phet, and which may serve as an introduction to a New Edition of his entire Works ; which has long 
een a desideratum to English literature. With a view to render such a work as complete as 
possible, in allits details, the writer has, for some time past, been collecting together information 
respecting his personal character and private life; besides having purchased from the present fa- 
mily of Law, at King’s Cliff, all his remaining MSS. in their possession, (which had descended to 
them from Mrs. Hestor Gibbon, the before-mentioned friend and companion of Law, and his sole le- 
gatee) , as well as from other parties, in whose jfamilies they had been treasured up, numerous 
similar original documents and correspondence. The writer avails himself of the present op- 
portunity to state, that he should feel particularly obliged for any information respecting the 
habits, occupations, and location, etc., of the above celebrated individual, during the years 1713— 
16, also, during the period of the Bangorian controversy ; also, during the years 1719—27, and 1732 
—37; as well as for the loan or sight of any documents or letters in his hand-writing, (and, judg- ~~ 
ing from the number of his correspondents, there must have been great numbers of the latter, ee thy? 
which probably now exist in the possession of private individuals, )—as likewise of Freher, or other jp Goes 
authors in MS. of the early part of the last century, who have treated upon the philosophy con- a ae 
tained in the writings of Teutonicus. Such communications may be kindly addressed to “K=#=2>->-— 
Bh Teutonicus,” and left at 24, Ludgate-street, London, whence they will be duly forwarded to the 
writer, who will take care that they are faithfully returned. : 
; Law’s works, considering him as the ‘ Elias-Baptist of the age,” are in the following order, 
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two great fundamental truths that cannot be shaken ; first, that there is and must be an eternal 
nature, because there is a nature that is temporary, and that it must be that to eternal creatures, 
which temporal nature is to temporal creatures. Secondly, that everywhere and in all worlds, na- 
ture must stand between God and the creature, as the foundation of all mutual intercourse; God 
can transact nothing with the creature, nor the creature have any communion with God, but in and 
by that nature in which it stands. 

I hope no one will here ask me for Scripture proofs of this, or call these truths nostrums, be- 
cause they are not to be found in the same form of expression in some particular text of Scripture. 
Where do the holy writings tell us, that a thing cannot be and not be at the same time? or that 
every consequence must arise from premises ? And yet the Scripture is continually supposing both 
these truths, and there could be no truth in the Scripture, or anywhere else, if these things were 
not undeniable. 

There is nothing said of man throughout all Scripture, but what supposes him to stand in na- 
ture under a necessity of choosing something that is natural, either life or death, fire or water. 
There is nothing said of God with relation to creatures, but what supposes him to be the God of na- 
ture, manifesting himself in and through nature, calling, assisting, and directing every thing tojits 
highest natural state. Nature is the scene of his providence, and all the variety of his governing 
attributes display themselves by his various operations in and through nature: therefore it is 
equally certain, that what God does to any creature, must be done through the medium of nature ; 
and also what the creature does toward God, must be done in and through the powers of that na- 
ture in which it stands. No temporary creature can turn to God, or reach after him, or have any 
communion with him, but in and according to that relation which temporary nature bears to God ; 
nor can any eternal beings draw near to or unite with God in any other manner than that in which 





viz., those typical of the patriarchfal, legal, prophetical dispensations of the Spirit, embracing that 
in the flesh, thus :— 

I.—Thanksgiving Sermon, 1713. 

II.—“ Sermon on x Cor. xii. 3. 1718,” [Wanted to purchase.] 

IlJ.—Three Letters to the Bishop of Bangor, 1717—19. [The Bangorian Controversy.—If the 
reader, being a person of experience, strict impartiality, and solid judgment in religious things, pe- 
ruse herewith “ Burnet’s Answer to these Letters,” he will easily arrive at a clear perception of 
the true and the false of all the questions discussed in this most important Christian controversy. 
For our author, despite his captivating logic, rhetoric, and erudition, and notwithstanding the 
praise bestowed upon these Letters by the ‘high church’ party and reviewers, must not be sanc- 
tioned beyond the bounds of justice and experience. ] 


-———~ TV.—Remarks upon the ‘ Fable of the Bees,’ with a Postscript on Bayle, 1725. 


V.—The absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment fully demonstrated, 1726. 


yy ~~-~ese VI.—A Practical Treatise upon Christian Perfection, 1726. 


Churchman.’— Also, anathe en 


VILI.—A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, adapted to the State and Condition of all Or- 
ders of Christians, 1728. 
: IJ.—Three Letters to a Lady inclined to enter into the Communion of the Church of Rome, 
1732; (first published, 1779).—[ Also, Five Letters in MS, addressed to a Serious Lady about quit- 
ting the Church of England to join the Quakers, 1736: written at the special request of Dr. By- 
rom of Manchester, on the occasion described.) 

IX.—The case of Reason or Natural Religion fairly and fully Stated: In answer to a ‘book, 
‘ Christianity as old as the Creation.’ Second Edition. [A classic Model of argumentative writing. ] 


And those indicative of the fulfilling ofthe Gospel, or full, immediate ministration of the Spirit 
a its ultimate efflorescence in the light of Divine Wisdom (of the latter day’s dispensation), 

us :— : 

X.—A Demonstration of the gross Errors of ‘ A plain Account of the Sacrament.’ Wherein, 
roa He N roe and Extent of the Redemption of all Mankind by Jesus Christ, is stated and ex- 
plained. 1737. 

XI.—An Appeal to all that Doubt and Disbelieve the Truths of Revelation ; in which the true 
Grounds and Reasons of the whole Christian Faith and Life are plainly and fully demonstrated. 
With an Appendix, containing the Grounds and Reasons of Christian Regeneration. 1739—40, 

- eos tne Way to Divine Knowledge: being a Continuation of the Second Part of the ‘Spirit 
of Prayer.’ 
” XIII.—The Spirit of Love; being a further Continuation and Conclusion of the § Spirit of 
‘rayer. 

XIV.—The Spirit of Prayer; or, the Soul rising out of the vanity of Time into t i 

pees [The Second Part ; after which, the First Part.] 2 0 eee 
-—An Earnest and Serious Answer to Dr. Trapp’s Discourse of ‘ The Sin, Foll “ 

goer baie Righteous Nb oe fe which is Hay added, Some Animadversions oa Be rene rs 

eply.—[Containing a brief display of accomplished Evangelical science, and i i 
to oe dignity of the Pastoral office. ] ; ead ee 
VI.—A Short but Sufficient Confutation of Dr.Warburton’s ‘ Projected Defi , 

it) ‘of Christianity.’ in a Letter to the Bishop of London, Dr. Sherlock, 1757 [This 43 Vresaen 

popular exemplification of the deep knowledge couched in the Works of BEHMEN. And though it 

may be considered but as the product of a few little dashes of the Author’s pen, the whole Chris- 

tian learned world may safely be challenged to produce its equalin the same number of pages, in 

yespect to rhetorical power, profound Christian science, and evangelical sentiment. ] : 

XVII.—An Humble, Earnest, and Affectionate Address to the Clergy. 1761. [Completed only 
afew days before the Author’s decease; and terminating with ‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world ;’ with which words he closed his personal ministry.] ; : 

_ XV I.—AppEnpix.—A Collection of the Author’s Letters.—To which is now added, ‘ A 
Dialogue between a Calvinistic Methodist (a friend of Messrs. Berridge and Whitefield,) and a 
itled,-Christian Pie d-frem eDelusions-of Modern 









~=His MSS, in the writer’s possession. 
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eternal nature is united with him. Would you know, why no Omnipotence of God can create tem- 
poral animals but out of temporary nature, nor eternal animals but out of eternal nature: it is be- 
cause no Omnipotence of God can produce a'visible triangle, but out of, and by three visible lines ; 
for, as lines must be before there can be any lineal figures, so nature must be before there can be 
natural creatures. 

2.—Every thing that is in being is either God, or nature, or creature; and every thing that is 
not God is only a manifestation of God; for as there is nothing, neither nature nor creature, but 
what must have its being in and from God, so everything is, and must be, according to its nature, 
more or less a manifestation of God. Everything, therefore, by its form and condition, speaks so 
much of God, and God in everything speaks and manifests so much of himself. Temporary nature 
is this beginning created system of sun, stars, and element; it is temporary nature, because it-be- 
gins and has an end, and therefore is only a temporary manifestation of God, or God manifested ac- 
cording to transitory things. 

3.—Properly and strictly speaking, nothing can begin to be: the beginning of every thing is 
nothing more than its beginning to be in a new state. Thus time itself does not begin to be, but 
duration, which always was, began to be measured by the earth’s turning round, or the rising and 
setting of the sun ; and that is called the beginning of time, which is, properly speaking, only the 
beginning of the measure of duration: thus it is with all temporal nature, and all the qualities and 
powers of temporal beings that live in it. No quality or power of nature then began to be, but such 
qualities and powers as had been from all eternity, began then to be in a new state. Ask what time 
is; it is nothing else but something of eternal duration become finite, measurable, and transitory. 
Ask what fire, light, darkness, air, water, and eurth are; they are, and can be nothing else, but 
some eternal things become gross, finite, measurable, divisible, and transitory. For if there could 
be a temporal fire that did not spring out of eternal fire, then there might be time that did not come 
out of eternity. : 

It is thus with every temporary thing and the qualities of it; itis the beginning of nothing, 
but only of a new state of something that existed before: therefore all temporary nature is a pro- 
duct, offspring, or out-birth of eternal nature, and is nothing else but so much of eternal nature 
changed from its eternal toa temporal condition. Fére did not begin to be, darkness did not begin 
to be, light did not begin to be, water and earth did not begin to be, when this temporary world 
first appeared, but all these things came out of their eternal state, into alower, divided, compacted, 
created, and transitory state. Hearing, seeing, tasting, smelling, feeling, did not then begin to be, 
when God first created the creatures of this world ; they only came to be qualities and powers of a 
lower and more imperfect order of beings, than they had been before. 

Figures, and their relations, did not then begin to be, when material circles and squares, etc., 
were first made, but these figures and relations began then to appear in a lower state than they had 
done before: and so it must be said of all temporal nature, and everything init. It is only some- 
thing of eternal nature separated, changed, or created into a new temporary state and condition. 

4,—Now it may be asked, why was eternal Nature thus degraded, debased, and changed from 
its eternal state of perfection ? Will any one say, that God of his own will changed eternal nature, 
which is the glorious manifestation of his power and godhead, the seat of his holy residence, his 
majestic kingdom of heaven, into this poor miserable mixture of good and evil, into this impure 
state of division, grossness, death, and darkness? No. It is the highest of all absurdities to say 
so. Now we sufficiently know from Scripture, that a whole hierarchy, or host of angels, renounced 
their heavenly life, and therefore raised up a kingdom that was not heavenly. Could they not have 
inflamed and disordered outward nature in which they lived, they could not have destroyed the 
heavenly nature in themselves: for everything must be according to the state of that world in 
which it lives; and therefore the state of outward nature, and the state of inward nature in the an- 
gels, must stand and fall together; and as sure as a whole kingdom of angels lost their heavenly 
life, so sure is it that their whole kingdom lost its heavenly state and condition. And therefore it 
is an undeniable truth, founded on Scripture evidence, that some part of eternal nature was changed 
from its first state of glory and perfection, before the creation of temporary nature; therefore in the 
creation of this poor, gross, disordered, perishable, material world, one of these two things was 
done, either God took tne spoiled part of heaven or eternal nature, and created it into this tempo- 
rary state of good and evil; or he degraded and brought down some part of the kingdom of hea- . 
ven from its glory and perfection, into this mixture of good and evil, order and disorder, in which 
the world stands. He could not do this Zatter, without bringing evil into nature, as the devil had 
done, and therefore we may be sure he did not do it; but if he did the former, then the creation of 
this lower world was a glorious act, and worthy of the infinite goodness of God ; it was putting an 
end to the devil’s working evil in nature, and it was putting the evil that was brought into nature 
in a way of being finally overcome, and turned into good again. Will any one now call these things 
whimsical speculations? Can anything be thought of more worthy of God, more conformable to 
nature, or more consonant to all revealed religion? But perhaps you wil] say, how could the an- 
gels spoil or destroy that glorious kingdom of eternal nature in which they dwelt? It may be an- 
swered, how could it possibly be otherwise ? How could they live in eternal nature, unless nature 
without them, and nature within them, mutually miaed and qualified with each other? Would 
you have such mighty spirits, with their eternal energies, have less power in that nature or king- 
dom in which they dwelt, than a kindled piece of coa/ hath in this world? For every piece of coal 
get on fire, adds so much heat to outward nature, and so far alters and changes the state of it. 

5.—Now, let it be supposed, not only that a piece of coal, but that the whole of every thing in 
this world, that could either give or receive fire, was made to burn, what effect would it have up- 
on the whole frame of nature? Would not the whole state of things, the regions, places, and di- 
visions of the elements, and all the order of temporal nature, be quite destroyed. ich 

When, therefore, every angelical life kindled itself in wrath, and became thereby divided, dark- 
ened, and separated from God, the same kindling, darkening, dividing, and confusion must be 
brought forth in their natural kingdom, because they lived in nature, and could have neither love 
nor wrath, but such as they could exert in and by the powers of nature ? 

Now all fire, wherever it is, is either a fire of wrath, or a fire of love: fire, not overcome or go- 
verned by light, is the fire of wrath, which only tears in pieces, consumes and devours, all that it 
can lay hold of, and it wills nothing else. But light is the fire of love, it is meek, amiable, full of 
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kind embraces, lovingly spreading itself, and giving itself with all its riches into everything that, 
can receive it. These are the two jires of eternal nature, which were but one in heaven, and can 
be only one wherever heaven is. And it was the separation of these two fires that changed the an- 
gels into devils, and made their kingdom a beginning of hell. TR 

Now either of these two fires, wherever it is kindled, in animate or lifeless things, communi- 
cates its own kind of heat in some degree to outward nature, and so far alters and changes the state 
of it. The wrath of a man and the wrath of a tempest do one and the same thing to outward na- 
ture, alter its state in the same manner, and only differ in their degree of doing it. 

Fire kindled in a material thing can only communicate with the materiality of nature; but the 
fire of a wrathfully inflamed man, being a fire both of body and soul, communicates a twofold heat ; 
it stirs up the fire of outward nature, as. fire does in a coai, and it stirs up the wrath of hell as the 
devils do. ‘ 

The fire of love, kindled by the light and Spirit of God, in a truly regenerated man, communi- 
cates a twofold blessing: it outwardly joins with the meek light of the sun, and helps to overcome 
the wrath of outward nature; it inwardly co-operates with the power of good angels, in resisting 
the wrath and darkness of hell. And it would be no folly to suppose, that if all human breath 
was become a mere, unmixed wrath, that all the fire in outward nature would immediately break 
forth, and bring that dissolution upon outward nature which will arise from the last fire. There- 
fore it is necessary that a whole kingdom of angels should kindle the same wrath and disorder in 
outward nature that was in themselves: for being in eternal nature, and communicating with it, 
as temporal beings do in temporal nature, what they did in themselves must be done in that nature 
or kingdom in which they lived, and moved, and had their being. : : 

What a powerful fire there is in the wrath of a spirit, may be seen by the effects of human 
wrath ; one sudden thought shall, ina moment, discolour, poison, inflame, swell, distort, and agi- 
tate the whole body of aman. Whencealsoisit, that a diseased body infects the air, or that malignant 
air infects.a healthful body? Is it not because there is and must be an inseparable qualifying, 
mixing, and uniting betwixt nature and those creatures that live in it? Now all diseases and ma- 
lignities, whether in nature or creature, all proceed from the sinful motions of the wild and desires 
of the creature. This is as certain as that death, and all that leads to it, is the sole product of sin; 
therefore it is a certain truth, that all the disorder that ever was, or can be in nature, arises from 
that power which the creature hath in and upon nature ; and therefore as sure as a whole host of hea- 
venly beings raised up a fiery, wrathful, dark nature in themselves, so sure is it that the same 
wrathful, fiery, dark disorder was raised up in that kingdom, or nature, in which they had their be- 
ing. 

6.—Now the Scriptures no where say in. express words, that the place of this world was the 
place of the angels that fell, and that their fallen, spoiled, and disordered kingdom, was by the 
power of God changed or created into this temporary state of things in which we live; this is not 
expressly said, because it is plainly implied, and fully signified to us by the most general doctrines 
of Scripture; for if we know, both from nature and Scripture, that this world is a mixture of good 
and evil, do not we enough know, that it could only be created out of that which was good and 
evil? And if we know that evil cannot.come from God, if we know that the devil had actually 
brought it forth before the creation of this world, are we not enough told, that the evil which is in 
this world, is the evil that was brought forth into nature by the devil, and that therefore the mat- 
ter of this world is that very materiality which was spoiled by the fallen angels ? How can we 
need a particular text of Scripture to tell us, that the place of this world was the place of the an- 
gels before their fali, when the whole tenor of Scripture tells us that it is the place of their habi- 
tation xow? For how could they haye, or. find, darkness, but in that very place where they had 
extinguished the light? What could they have to do with,us, or we with them, but that we are 
entered into their possessions, and have their kingdom made over to us? How could they go about 
amongst us as roaring lions, seeking whom they may deyour, but that our creation has brought us 
among them? They cannot possibly be any where but where they fell, because they can live no 
where but in the evt/ which they have brought forth; they can have no wrath and darkness but 
where they broke off from light and love; they can communicate with no outward nature but that 
which fell with them, and underwent the same change as they did; therefore, though St. J: ude 
saith with great truth, that they left their own habitation, yet it is only as they left their own an- 
gelical nature, not departed from it into a distant place, but deformed and changed it; so that the 
heaven that was within them and without them is equally left, because both within them and with- 
out them they have no habitation but. a fiery darkness broken off from the light of God. 

And therefore as man by his creation is brought into a power of commerce with those fallen 
angels, who must live, and could only act in that. part of nature which they had deformed, it is 
plain, that this creation placed him in that system.of things which was formed and created out of 
their fallen kingdom, because they can act, or be acted upon, no where else. 

7.—And this is the one true and only reason why there is good and evil throughout all tempo- 
ral nature and creature; it is because all this temporary nature is a creation out of that strife of 
evil against good which the fallen angels had brought into their kingdom. No subtle evil serpent 
could have been generated, no tree of knowledge of good and evil could have sprung out of the 
earth, but because nature in this world was that part of eternal nature which the fallen angels had 
corrupted, and therefore a life made up of good.and evil could be brought forth by it. Eviland 
good were in the angelical kingdom as soon as they set their wills and desires contrary to God and 
the Divine life. Had God permitted them to go on, their whole kingdom kad been like themselves, 
all over one unmized evil, and so had been incapable of being created into a redeemable state; but 
God put a stop to the progress of evil. in their kingdom: he came upon it whilst it was in Strife, 
and compacted or created it all into.a new, temporary, material state and condition; whence these 
two things followed : first, that the fallen angels lost their power over it, and could no farther kin- 
dle their own fire in it, but were as chained prisoners in an extent of darkness, which they could 
neither get out of nor extend any farther : secondly, this new creation, being created out of this 
begun strife, stood as yet in the birth of life, and so became capable of being assisted and blessed 
by God, and finally, at the end of time, restored to its first heavenly state. ; 

Now the good and evil that is inthis world is that same good and evil, and in the same strife, 
that it was in the kingdom of the fallen angels, only with this happy difference, there it was under 
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the devil’s power, and in a way to be wholly evil; here it is in a new compacted or created state, 
under the providence and blessing of God, appointed to bring forth a new kind of life, and display 
the wonders of Divine love, till such time as a new race of angelical creatures, born in this mixture 
of good and evil, shall be fit to receive the kingdom of Lucifer restored to its first glory? 

Is there any part of the Christian religion that does not either suppose, or speak this great truth, 
any part of outward nature that does not confirm it? Is there any part of the Christian religion, 
that is not made more intelligible, more beautiful, and edifying by it? Is there any difficulty of 
outward nature that is not totally removed and satisfied by it ? 

_ How was the philosophy of the ancient sages perplexed with the state ofnature? They knew 
God to be all goodness, love, and perfection, and so knew not what to do with the misery of human 
life and the disorders of outward nature, because they knew not how this nature came into its 
present state, or from whence it was descended. But had they known that temporal nature, all 
that we see in this whole frame of things, was'only the sickly defiled state, of eternal things, put 
into a temporary state of recovery, that time and all transitory things were only in this war and 
strife, to be finally delivered from all the evil that was brought into,.eternal nature, their hearts 
must have praised God for this creation of things as those morning stars did, that shouted for joy 
when it was first brought forth. 

8.—From this true knowledge of the s/ate, and nature, and place of this creation, what a rea- 
sonableness, wisdom, and necessity does there appear in the hardest, sayings, precepts, and doc- 
trines of the Gospel! He that thus knows what this world is, has great reason to be glad that he 
is born into it, and yet still greater reason to rejoice, in being called out of it, preserved from it, 
and shown how to escape with the preservation of his soul. The evils that are in this world are the 
evils of hell, that are tending to be nothing else but hell; they are the remains of the sin and poison 

f the fallen angels: the good that is in this world are the sparks of /éfe that are to generate heaven 
and gain the restoration of the first kingdom of Lueifer. Who therefore would think of any thing, 
desire any thing, endeavour any thing, but to_zesist.exil in every kind, under every shape and 
colour ? Who would have any views, desires, and prayers after any thing, but that the life and 
light of heaven may rise up in himself, and that God’s kingdom may come, and his will be done in 
all nature and creature ? ‘ 

Darkness, light, fire and air, water and earth; standin their temporary created distinction anc 
strife, for no other end, with no other view, but that they may obtain the one thing needful,—their 
first condition in heaven: and shall man that is born into time for no other end, on no other er- 
rand, but that he may be an angel in eternity, think it hard to live as if there were but one thing 
needful for him ? What are the poor politics, the earthly wisdom, the ease, sensuality, and ad- 
vancements of this world for us, but such fruits as must be eaten inhell? To be swelled with 
pride, to be fattened with sensuality, to grow great through craft, and load ourselves with earthly 
goods, is only living the life of beasts, that we may die the death of devils. On the other hand, to 
go starved out of this world, rich in nothing but heavenly tempers and desires, is taking from ¢ime 
all that we came for, and all that can go with us into eternity.——. 

9.—But to return to the farther consideration of nature. As all temporary nature is nothing 
else but eternal nature brought out of its kindled, disordered strife, into a created or compacted 
distinction of its several paris, so it is plain that the whole of this world, in all its working powers, 
is nothing else but a mixture of heaven and hell. There cannot be the smallest thing, or the small- 
est quality of any thing in this world, but what is a quality of heaven or hell discovered under a 
temporal form: every thing that is disagreeable to the taste, to the sight, to our hearing, smelling, 
or feeling, has its root, and ground, and cause, im and from hell, and is as surely in its degree the 
working or manifestation of hell in this world, as the most diabolical malice and wickedness is; 
the stink of weeds, of mire, of all poisonous corrupted things, shrieks, horrible sounds, wrathful 
fire, rage of tempests, and thick darkness, are all of them things that had no possibility of exist~ 
ence, till the fallen angels disordered the state of their kingdom; therefore everything that is dis- 
agreeable and horrible in this life, everything that can afflict and terrify our senses, all the kinds 
of natural and moral evil, are only so much of the nature, effects and manifestation of hell. For 
hell and evil are only two words for one and the same thing. The extent of one is the extent of 
the other, and all that can be ascribed to the one must be ascribed to the other. On the other hand 
all that is sweet, delightful, and amiable in this world, in the serenity of the air, the fineness of 
seasons, the joy of light, the melody of sounds, the beauty of colours, the fragrance of smells, the 
splendor of precious stones, is nothing else but heaven breaking through the veil of this world, 
manifesting itself in such a degree, and darting forth in such variety so much of its own nature. 
So that heaven and hell are not only as near you, as constantly showing and proving themselves to 
all your senses, as day and night, but night itself is nothing else but hell breaking forth in such a 
degree, and the day is nothing else but a certain opening of heaven, to save us from the darkness 
that arises from hell. 

O man! consider thyself; here thou standest in the earnest perpetual strife of good and evil, 
all nature is continually at work to bring about the great redemption ; the whole creation is tra- 
yelling in pain, and laborious working, to be delivered from the vanity of time; and wilt thou be 
asleep? Everything thou hearest, or seest, says nothing, shows nothing to thee, but what either 
eternal light or eternal darkness hath brought forth. For as day and night divide the whole ofour 
time, so heayen and hell divide all our thoughts, words, andactions. Stir which way thou wilt, 
do or design what thou wilt, thou must be an agent with the one or with the other. Thou canst 
not stand still, because thou livest in the perpetual workings of temporal and eternal nature : if thou 
workest not with the good, the evil that is in nature carries thee along with it. Thou hast the height 
and depth of eternity in thee, and therefore, be doing what thou wilt, either in the closet, the field, the 
shop, or the church, thou art sowing that which grows, and must be reaped in eternity. Nothing of 
thine can vanish away; but evety thought, motion, and desire of thy heart, has its effect, either in 
the height of heaven or the depth of hell. Andas time is upon the wing to put an end to the 
strife of good and evil, and bring about the last: great separation of all things into their eternal 
state, with such speed art thou making haste, either to be wholly an angel or wholly a devil. O! 
therefore awake, watch and pray, and join with all thy force with that goodness of God, which has 
created time and all things in it, to have a happy end in eternity. p r 

- 10.—Temporal nature, opened to us by the Spirit of God, becomes.a volume of holy instruction 
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to us, and leads us into all the mysteries and secrets of eternity. For as everything in temporal+ 
nature is descended out of that which is eternal, and stands as a palpable visible outbirth of it, so 
when we know how to separate the grossness, death, and darkness of time from it, we find what. it 
is in its eternal state. Fire, and light, and air in this world, are not only a true resemblance of the 
Holy Trinity in Unity, but are the Trinity itself in its most outward lowest kind of existence or 
manifestation; for there could be no fire, fire could not generate light, air could not proceed from 
both, these three could not be thus united, and thus divided, but because they have their root and 
original in the tri-unity of the Deity. Fire compacted, created, separated from light and air, is 
the elemental fire of this world: fire uncreated, uncompacted, unseparated from light and air, is 
the heavenly fire of eternity: fire kindled in any material thing is only fire breaking out of its cre~ 
ated compacted state; it is nothing else but the awakening the spiritual properties of that thing, 
which being thus stirred up, strive to get rid of that material creation under which they ate im- 
prisoned: thus every kindled fire, with allits rage and fierceness, tears and divides, scatters and con- 
sumes that materiality under which it is imprisoned; and were not these spiritual properties im- 
prisoned in matter, no material thing could be made to burn. And this is another proof, that the 
materiality of this world is come out of a higher and spiritual state; because every matter upon 
earth can be made to dzscover spiritual properties concealed in it, and is indeed a compaction of no~ 
thing else. Fire is not, cannot be, a material thing, it only makes itself visible and sensible by 
the destruction of matter. Matter is its death and imprisonment, and it comes to life but by being 
able to agitate, divide, shake off, and consume that matter which held it in death and bondage; so 
that every time you see a fire kindled, you see nature striving, in a low degree, to get rid of the 
grossness of this material creation, and to do that which can alone be done by the last fire, when 
all the inward spiritual properties hid-in everything, in rocks, and stones, and earth, in sun, and 
stars, and elements, shall by the last trumpet be awakened and called forth. And this is a certain 
truth, that fire could nowhere now be kindled in any material thing, but for this reason, because all 
material nature was created to be restored, and stands by divine appointment in a fitness and ten- 
dency to have its deliverance from this created state by fire ; so that every time you see a piece of 
matter dissolved by fire, you have a full proof that all the materiality of this world is appointed to 
a dissolution by fire; and that then (0, glorious day !) sun and stars, and all the elements, will be 
delivered from vanity, will be again that one eternal, harmonious, glorious thing which they were 
before they were compacted into material distinctions and separations. 

11.—The elements of this world stand in great strife and contrariety, and yet in great desire of 
mixing and uniting with each other ; and hence arise both the Jife and death of all temporal things. 
And hereby we plainly know that the elements of this world were once one undivided thing ; for 
union can nowhere be desired, but where there has first been a separation. As sure, therefore, as 
the elements desire each other, so sure is it that they have been parted from each other, and are 
only parts of some one thing that has been divided. When the elements come to such a degree of 
union, a life is produced ; but because they have still a contrariety to each other, they soon destroy 
again that same life which they had built, and therefore every four-elementary life is short and. 
transitory. 

Now from this undeniable state of nature we are told these following great truths: 1. That the: 
four elements are only four parts of that which, before the creation of this world, was only a one 
element, or one undivided power of life. 2, That the mortality of this life is wholly and solely ow- 
ing to the divided state of the elements. 3. That the true immortal life of nature is only there to 
be found, where the four elements are only one thing, mere unity and harmony ; where fire and air, 
water and earth, have a much more glorious union than they have in diamonds and precious 
stones. For in the brightest diamonds the four elements still partake of their divided state, though 
to our eye they appear as only one glorious thing; but the beauty of the diamond is but a shadow, 
a low specimen of that glory which will shine through all nature, when fire and air, water and 
earth, shall be again that one thing which they were before the fall of angels and the creation of 
this world. 4. That the body of 4dam (being formed for immortality,) could not possibly have the 
nature, or be made out of the divided state of the elements. The letter of Scripture absolutely de- 
monstrates this; for if sickness, sorrow, pain, the trouble of heat and cold, all so many forerunners 
of death, can only be where the elements are in division and contrariety; and if, according to Scrip- 
ture, these calamities did not, could not, possibly touch Adam till he fell, then it is plain from 
Scripture that, before his fall, the division and contrariety of the elements was not in him: and 
that was his paradisical nature, in and by which he stood in a state of superiority over all the ele- 
ments of this world. 5. That the body of Adam lost its one elementary glory and immortality, and. 
then first became gross, dark, heavy flesh and blood, under the power of the four elements, when 
he lusted to eat, and actually did eat of that tree, which had its good and evil from the divided 
state of the elements. 6. Hence we also know, with the greatest certainty, the mystery of the re- 
surrection of the body, that it consists wholly and solely in the reducing the four-elementary body 
of this world to its first one elementary state, and then every one has that same body Taised again 
that died, and ali thtat“Adam lost is restored. For if the body is mortal, and dies because it is be- 
come a body of the four elements, it can only be raised immortal, by having its four elements redu- 
ced again into one, And here lies the true sameness of the body that died and that which rises: 
again. But to sta ; 

12.—As all the four elements, by their desiring, and wanting to be united togethe ; 
they are only four grossly-divided out-births of that which before was only one Deaytee 
ous element, so every single element fully demonstrates the same thing; for every single element, 
though standing in its created contrariety to every other, has yet in its own divided state all the four 
elements in itseif: thus the air has every thing in it that is in the earth ; and the earth has in itself 
everything that is in fire, water, and air, only ina different mixture and compaction. Were it not 
so, had not every element in some degree the whole nature of them all, they could not possibly 
mix and qualify with one another; and this may well pass for a demonstration, that that out of 
which the four elements are descended, was one harmonious union of them all, because every one 
of the four has ow, and must have in its divided state, all the four in itself, though not in equality : 
for if the four must be together, though unequally lodged in every single element, itis plain the four 
must have been one harmonious thing, before they were brought into four unequal separations. And 
therefore, as sure as there are four warring disagreeing elements in time, 80 sure is it that that 
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which is now in this fourfold division, was and is in eternity one, in an heavenly harmonious union, 
keeping up an eternal, joyful, glorious life in eternal nature, as its four broken parts bring forth a 
poor, miserable, transitory life in temporal nature. 

13.—All matter in this world is only the materiality of heaven thusaltered. The difference be- 
tween mater in this world, and matter in the other world, lies wholly and solely in this; in the one 
it is dead, in the other it is living materiality. It is dead materiality in this world, because it is 
gross, dark, hard, heavy, divisible, etc. It is in this state of death, because it is separated or broken 
off from the eternal light, which is the true life or the power ofJife in everything. 

In eternal nature or the kingdom of heaven, materiality stands in life and light; itis the light’s 
glorious body, or that garment wherewith light is clothed, and therefore has all the properties of 
light in it, and only differs from light as it is its brightness and beauty, as the holder and displayer 
of all its colours, powers, and virtues. But the same materiality in this world, being created or 
compacted into a separation from fire united with light, is become the body of death and darkness, 
and is therefore gross, thick, dark, heavy, divisible, ete. ; for death is nothing else but the shutting 
up, or shutting out the wnited power of fire and light. This is the onty death that ever did, or can 
happen to any thing, whether earthly or heavenly. Therefore every degree of hardness, and dark- 
ness, stitfness, etc. is a degree of death; and herein consists the deadness of the materiality of this 
world. When it shall be raised to life, that is when the wnited power of fire and light shall kindle 
Poe ae all temporal nature, then hardaess, darkness, divisibilily, etc. will be allextinguished 

ogether. 

That the deadness of the earth may, and certainly will be brought to life by the united power 
of fire and light, is sufficiently shown us by the nature and office of the sun. The sun is the united 
power of fire and light, and therefore the sun is the raiser of light out of the deadness of the earth 5 
but because fire and light as united in the sun is only the virtue of temporary fire and light, so it 
can only raise a short and fading transitory life. But as sure as you see, that fire and light united 
in the sun can change the deadness of the earth into such a beautiful variety of a vegetable life, so 
sure are you, that this dark gross earth is in its state of death and darkness, only for this reason, 
because it is 6roken off from the united power of fire and light: for as sure as the outward opera- 
tion of the fire and light of the sun can change the deadness of the earth into a degree of life, so sure 
is it that the earth lies in its present deadness, because it is separated from its own eternal fire and. 
light: and as sure as you see that the fire and light of the sun can raise a temporal life out of 
the earth, so sure is it that the united power of eternal fire and light can, and will turn all that is 
earthly into its first state of life and beauty. For the sun of this world, as it is the union of tempo- 
ral fire and light, has no power, but as it is the owtward agent, or temporary representative of eter- 
nal fire and light, and therefore it can only do that in part, and imperfectly in time, which by the 
eternal fire and light will be whodly and perfectly done in eternity. And therefore every vegetable 
' life, every beauty, power, and virtue which the sun calls forth out of the earth, tells us, with a di- 
vine certainty, that there will come a time when all that is hid in the deadness, grossness, and 
darkness of the earth, will be again called up to a perfection of life, and glory of beauty. 

14.—How has the Philosophy of the schools been puzzled with the divisibiltty of matter! It is 
because human reason, the mistress of the schools, partakes of the deadness of the earth; and the 
soul of man must first have the light of eternal life rise up in it, before he can see or find out the 
truths of nature. Human reason knew nothing of the death of the-matter, or the nature and rea- 
son of its temporary creation, and so thought death and divisibility to be essential to matter; but 
the light of God tells every man this infallible truth, that God made not death in any thing, that he 
is a God of life, and therefore everything that comes from him, comes into a state of life. Matter 
is thick, hard, heavy, divisible, and the like, only for a time, because it is compacted or created in- 
to thickness, hardness, and divisibility only for atime: these are only the properties of its tem- 
poral created state, and therefore are no more essential to it than the hardness of ice is essential to 
water. Now, that the creation of the matter of this world is nothing else but a compaction, that 
all the elements are separated compactions of that which before was free from such a compaction, 
is plain from Scripture. For we are told, that all the material things and elements of this world 
are to have their created state and nature tuken from them, by being dissolved or melted: but if 
-this be a Scripture truth, then it is equally true from Scripture, that their creation was only a com- 
paction, and a compaction of something that stood before, according to its own nature, absolutely 
free from it. Mortality, corruptibility, and divisibility, are not essential properties, but temporary 
accidents, they are in things, as diseases and sickness are, and are as separable from them; and 
that is the true reason why this mortal can put on immortality, this corruptible can put on incor- 
ruptibility, and this divisible put on indivisibility : for when the four elements shall be dissolved 
and loosed from their separate compaction from one another, when fire and air, water and earth, 
shall be a one much more glorious and harmonious thing than they arenow in thebrightest diamond, 
then the divisibility of this redeemed materiality will be more impossible to be conceived, than the 
distance between fire and water in a déamond. : : 

15.—The reason why all inanimate things of this world tend towards their utmost perfection 
in their kind, lieth wholly and solely in this ground; it is because the four elements of this world 
were once the one element of the kingdom of the fallen angels; and therefore nature in this world 
is always labouring alter its first perfection of life, or as the Scripture speaks, the whole creation 
. travaileth in pain, and groaneth to be deliwered from its present vanity : and therefore it is, that all 

vegetables and fruits naturally grasp after every kind and degree of perfection they can take in; en- 
deavouring, with all their power, alter that first perfection of life which was before the fall of the 
angels. Every taste, and colour, and power, and virtue, would be what it was before Lucifer kin- 
died his dark, fiery, wrathful kingdom ; but as this cannot be, so when every fruit and flower has 
worked itself as far towards a heavenly perfection as it can, it is forced to wither and rot, and be- 
come a witness to this truth, that neither flesh nor blood, nor fruit, nor flower, can reach the king- 

od. : et 
cotter the misery and imperfection that are in temporary nature arise from the divided state 
- of the elements: their division is that which brings all kinds and degrees of death and hell into 
this world, and yet there being in a certain degree in one another, and always endeavouring after 
their first wnion, is so much of the nature and perfection of heaven still in them. The death that 
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is in this world, consists in the grossness, hardness, and darkness of its materiality. The wrath 
that is in this world consists in the kindled division of its qualities, whence there arise a contrary 
motion and fermentation in all its parts, in which consist both the life and death of all its crea- 
tures, This death and this wrath are the nature of hell in this world, and are the manifestation of 
the disorders which the fallen angels have occasioned in Nature. The heaven in this world began 
when God said, Jet there be light, for so far as light is in. anything, so much it has of heaven in it, 


and of the beginning of a heavenly life: this shows itself in all things of this world, chiefly in the 
life-giving power of the swz, in the sweetness and meekness of qualities and tempers, in the softness 
of sounds, the beauty of colours, the fragrance of smells, and richness of tastes, and the like ; as far 
as anything is tinctured with Jight, so far it shows its descent from heaven, and its partaking of 
something heavenly and paradisical. Again, Jove or desire of union is the other part of heaven that 
is visible in this world. In things without life it is a senseless desire, a friendly mixing and uniting 
of their qualities, whereby they strive to be again in that first state of unity,and harmony, in which 
they existed before they were kindled into division by Lucifer. In rational creatures, it is meek- 
ness, benevolence, kindness, and friendship among one another: and thus far they have heaven and 
the Spirit of God in them, each in their sphere, being and doing that to one another, which the di- 
vine love is and does to all. } : 
Again, the reason why man is naturally taken with beautiful objects, why he admires and re- 
joices at the sight of Jucid and transparent bodies, and the splendor of precious stones, why he is 
delighted with the beauty of his own person, and is fond of his features when adorned with jine co- 
ours, has this only true ground,—it is because he was created in the greatest perfection of beauty, 
to live among all the beauties of a glorious paradise : and therefore man, though fallen, has this 
strong sensibility, and reaching desire after all the beauties that can be picked up in fallen nature. 
Had not this been his case, had not beauty and light, and the glory of brightness been his Jirst state 
by creation, he would now no more want the beauty of objects, than the ox wants to have his pas- 
ture enclosed with beautiful walls and painted gates. Every vanity of fallen man shows our first 
dignity, and the vanities of our desires are so many proofs of the reality of that which we are fallen 
from. Man wants to see himself in riches, greatness, and power, because human nature came first 
into the world in that state ; and therefore what he had in reality in paradise, that he is vainly seek- 
ing for, where he is only a poor prisoner in the valley and shadow of death._—_— 
,. _17.—All beings, that are purely of this world, have their existence in, and dependence upon 
temporal nature. God is no maker, creator, or governor of any being or creature of this world, im- 
mediately, or by himself, but he creates, upholds, and governs all things of this world, by, and 
through, and with temporal nature: as temporary nature is nothing else but eternal nature sepa- 
rated, divided, compacted, made visible, and changeable for a time, so heaven is nothing else but the 
beatific visibility, the majestic presence of the abyssal, unsearchable, triune God: it is that light 
with which the Scripture saith, God is decked as with a garment, and by which he is manifested and 
made visible to heavenly eyes and beings ; for Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as they are the triune 
God, deeper than the kingdom of heaven or eternal nature, are invisible to all created eyes; but 
that beatific visibility and outward glory, which is called the kingdom of heaven, is the manifesta- 
tion of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, in, and by, and through the glorious union of eternal fire, 
and tight, and spirit. In the kingdom of heaven these are three and one, because their Original, 
the Holy Trinity, is so; and we must call them by the names of fire, and light, and spirit, because 
all that we have of fire, and light, and spirit in this world, has its whole nature directly from them, 
and is indeed nothing else but the fire, and light, and spirit of eternity, brought into a separated, 
sompacted, temporal state. So that to speak of a heavenly fire has no more grossness and offence in 
it, than when we speak of a heavenly /ife, a heavenly light, or heavenly spirit; for if there is a hea- 
venly light and spirit, there must of all necessity be a heavenly fire; and if these things were not 
in heaven in a glorious state of union, they never could have been here in this gross state of a tem- 
poral compaction and division : so that as sure as there are fire, and light, and air in this world, in 
a divided, compacted, imperfect state, in which consists the life of temporary nature and creatures, 
so sure is it, that fire, and light, and spirit, are in the kingdom of heaven, united in one perfection 
of glory, in which consists the beatific visibility of God, the Divine nature as communicable to hea- 
venly beings. 
18.—The kingdom of heaven stands in this threefold life, where three are one; because it is a 
manifestation of the Deity, which is three and one ; the Father has his distinct manifestation in the 
fire, which is always generating the light ; the Son has his distinct manifestation in the light, which 
is always generated from the fire; the Holy Ghost has his manifestation in the spirit, that always 
proceeds from both, and is always united with them. 
_, Itis this Eternal Unbeginning Trinity in Unity of fire, light, and spirit, that constitutes eter- 
nal nature, the kingdom of heaven, the heavenly Jerusalem, the divine life, the beatific visibility, the 
majestic glory and presence of God. Through this kingdom of heaven, or eternal nature, is the in- 
visible God, the incomprehensible Trinity eternally breaking forth, and manifesting itself in a bound- 
less height and depth of blissful wonders, opening and displaying itself to all its creatures in an 
munis xeueuen and ens ess malephieity of its powers, beauties, joys, and glories. So that all the 
inhabitants of heaven are for ever knowin » seeing, hearing, feeling, an i joyi 
that 4 crets ouslables infinite, and glorious fa the Device ae ! © And xanouplonleyiaa all 
_, Nothing ascends, or comes into this kin dom of heaven, but that whi 
of it; all its inhabitants must be innate ate and born out of it. th deecended-oncamaent 
19.—God considered in himself, as distinct from this eternal nat: 
not the immediate creator of any angels, spirits, or divine beings ; bu 
temporal beings in, and by, and owt of temporal nature, so he creates 
Beaten) beings je and bo and out of eternal nature: this is as abso 
an be temporal but by partaking of temporal nature } nor any being eternal i 
the eternal divine nature; and therefore, whatever God sr is not pes PE ae oc 
self, but in and by, and out of that nature in which it is to live, and move, and have its being, tem- 
poral beings out of temporal nature, and eternal beings out of the heavenly kingdom of eternal 
nature: And hence it is, that all angels, and the souls of men, are said to be born of God, sons of 
God, and partakers of the Divine nature, because they are formed out of that eternal nature, which 


ure or kingdom of heaven, is 
t as he creates and governs all 
and governs all spiritual and 
lutely true, as that no being 
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is the unbeginning majesty of God, the kingdom of heaven, or visible glory of the Deity. In this 
eternal nature, which is the majestic clothing, or glory ofthe Triune God, manifested in the glori- 
ous Unity of divine fire, light, and spirit, have all the created images of God, whether they be an- 
gels or men, their existence, union, and communion with God; because fire, and light, and spirit, 
have the same union and birth in the creature as in the creator : and hence it is, that they are so 
many various mirrors of the Deity, penetrated with the majesty of God, receiving and returning 
back communications of the life of God. Now in this ground, that is, in this consideration of God, 
as manifesting his Holy Trinity through nature and creature, lieth the solid and true understand- 
ing of all that is'so variously said of God, both in the Old and New Testament, with relation to 
mankind as to their creation, fall, and redemption. God is to be considered throughout as the 
God of Nature, only manifesting himself to all his creatures in a variety of attributes in and by na- 
ture, creating, governing, blessing, punishing, and redeeming them according to the powers, work- 
ings and possibilities of nature. Fire, light, and spirit in harmonious wnion, are the substantial 
glory, the beatific manifestation of the triune God, visible and communicable to creatures formed 
out of it. Allintelligent holy beings were by God formed and created out of, and for the enjoyment 
of this kingdom of glory, and had fire and light, and spirit, as the triune glory of the created being: 
and herein consisted the infinite love, goodness, and bounty of God to all his creatures: it was 
their being made creatures of this fire, light, and spirit, partakers of that same nature in which the 
Holy Trinity had stood from all eternity gloriously manifested. And thus they were creatures, 
subjects, and objects of the Divine love; they came into the nearest, highest relation to God: they 
stood iu, and partook of, his own manifested nature, so that the outward glory and majesty of the 
triune God, was the very form, and beauty, and brightness of their own created nature. Every 
creature which thankfully,joyfully, and absolutely gave itself up to this blessed union with God, 
became absolutely fixed in its first created glory, and incapable of knowing anything but love, and 
joy, and happiness in God to all eternity: thus in this state all angels and men came first out of the 
hands of God. But seeing light proceeds from fire by a birth, and the spirit from both, and seeing 
the wild must be the leader of the birth, Lucifer and Adam could both do as they did, Lucifer could 
will strong might and power, to be greater than the light of God made him, and so he brought forth 
a birth of might and power, that was only mighty wrath and darkness, a fire of nature broken off from 
its light. Adam could will the knowledge of temporal nature, and so he lost the light and spirit of 
heayen for the light and spirit of this world: and had man been left in this state of temporary na- 
ture, without a redeemer, he must, when the light of this world had left him, have found himself 
in the same absolute wrath and darkness of nature, which the fallen angels are in. 

20.—Now after these two falls of two orders of creatures, the Deity itself came to have new and 
strange names, new and unheard of tempers and inclinations of wrath, fury, and vengeance ascribed 
toit. I call them mew, because they began at the fall; I call them strange, because they were fo-, 
reign to the Deity, and could not belong to God in himself: thus God is, in the Scriptures, said to 
be @ consuming fire. But to whom? to the fallen angels, and lost souls. But why, and how is he 
so to them ? it is because those creatures have lost a// that they had from God but fire ; and there- 
fore God can only be found and manifested in them as a consuming fire. Now is it not justly said, 
that God, who is nothing but infinite Love, is yet in such creatures only a consuming fire, and that 
though God be nothing but Love, yet they are under the wrath and vengeance of God, because they 
have only that fire in them, which is broken off from the light and love of God, and so can know, 
or feel nothing of God, but his fre inthem? as creatures they can have no life but what they haye 
in and from God; and therefore that’wrathful life which they haye, is truly said to be a wrath of 
Godupon them. And yet it is as strictly true, that there is no wrath in God himself, that he is not 
changed in his temper towards the creatures, that he does not cease to be one and the same infinite 
fountain of Goodness, infinitely flowing forth in the riches of his love upon all and every life; but 
the creatures have changed their state in nature, and so the God of nature can only be manifested 
in and to them, according to their own state in nature: and this is the true ground of rightly un- 
derstanding all that is said of the wrath and vengeance of God in and upon the creatures. It is only 
in such a sense, as the curse or unhappiness of God may be said to be upon them, not because any: 
thing cursed or unhappy can be im, or come from God, but because they have made that life, which 
they must have in God, to be mere curse and unhappiness to them: for every creature that lives 
must have its life in and from God, and therefore God must be in every creature; this is as true of 
devils, as of holy angels: but how is God in them? why, only as he is manifested in nature. Holy 
angels have the triune life of God in them, therefore God is in them all, love, goodness, majesty, 
and glory, and theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Devils have nothing of this triune life left in them, 
but the fire of eternal nature broken off from all light and joy ; and, therefore, the light that they 
can have in and from God is only a life of wrath and darkness, and theirs is the kingdom of hell: 
and because this life is a strength of life which they must have in and from God, and which they 
cannot take out of his hands, therefore is their cursed, miserable, wrathful Jife, truly and justly said 
to be the curse, and wrath, and vengeance of God in and upon them, though God himself can no 
more have wrath and vengeance, than he can have mischief and malice in him: for this is a glori- 
ous twofold truth, that from God, considered as in himself, nothing can come from eternity to eter- 
nity but infinite love, goodness, happiness, and glory; and also that infinite love, goodness, happi- 
ness, and glory, are and will be for ever and ever flowing forth from him in the same boundless, uni- 
versal, infinite manner; he is the same infinitely overflowing fountain of loye, goodness, and glory 
after, as before the fali of any creatures; his Love, and the infinite workings of it, can no more be 
lessened, than his power can be increased by any outward thing; no creature, or number of crea- 
tures can raise any anger in him; it is as impossible, as to cast terror, or darkness and pain into 
him, for nothing can come into God from the creature, nothing can be in him, but that which the 
Holy Trinity in Unity isin itself. All creatures are products of the infinite triune love of God ; no- 
thing willed, aud desired, and formed them, but infinite love; and they have all of them all the hap- 
piness, beauty, and excellency that an infinitely powerful love can reach out to them : the same in- 
finite Lovecontinues still in its first creating goodness, willing, desiring, working, and doing nothing 
with regard to all creatures but what it willed, did, and desired in the creation of them : this God, 
over nature and creature, darts xo more anger at angels when fallen, than he did in the creation of 
them : they are not in hell because Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are angry at them, and so cast them 
into a punishment which their wrath had contrived for them; but they are in wrath and darkness, 
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because they have done to the light, which infinitely flows forth from God, as that man does to the 
light of the sun, who puts out his own eyes: he is in darkness, not because the sun is darkened to- 
wards him, has /ess light for him, or has lost all inclination to enlighten him, but because he has 
put out that birth of dight in himself, which alone made him capable of seeing in the light of the 
sun. It is thus with fallen angels; they have extinguished in themselves that birth of light and 
Jove, which was their only capacity for that happiness, which infinitely and everywhere flows forth 
from God ; and they no more have their punishment from God himself, than the man who puts out 
his eyes has his darkness from the sun itself. : ‘i ’ 

‘ 21.—God, considered in himself, as the holy triune God, is not the immediate fountain and ori- 
ginal of creatures: but God, considered as manifesting himself in, and through nature, is the crea- 
tor, father, and producer of all things. The hidden Deity of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is from 
eternity to eternity, manifested, made visible, perceivable, sensible, in the united glory of fire, light, 
and spirit; this is the beatific presence, the glorious out-birth of the Holy Trinity ; this is that eter- 
nal, universal nature, which brings God into all creatures, and all creatures into God, according to 
that degree and manner of life which they have in nature: for the life of creatures must stand in 
nature, and nature is nothing else but God made manifest, visible, and perceptible ; and, therefore, 
the life of every creature, be it what it will, a life of joy or wrath, is only so much of God made 
manifest in it, and perceptible by it, and thus is God in some creatures only a God of wrath, and in 
others, only a God of glory and goodness. 

__ No creature can have life, or live, and move and have its being in God, but by being formed out 
of, and living in this manifestation of Nature. Thus far hell and heaven, angels and devils, are 
equally in God, that is, they equally live, move, and have their being in that eternal nature, which 
is the eternal manifestation of God: the one have a life of glory, majesty, and love, and bliss; the 
other a life of horror, fire, wrath. misery, and darkness. Now all this could not possibly be, there 
could be no room for this distinction between creatures standing in nature, the one could not possi- 
bly have a life of majestic bliss and glory, the other of fiery horror and darkness, but because the 
holy triune God is manifested in the united glory and bliss of fire, light, and spirit. For the crea- 
tures could only divide that which was in Nature to be divided, they could only divide that which 
was united and divisible; and, therefore, as sure as heaven is a splendorous light of blissful ma- 
jesty, as sure as hell is a place of fery wrath and darkness, so sure is it from the Scriptures, that the 
eternal nature, which is from God, or a manifestation of God, is a nature of wnited fire, light, and 
spirit, otherwise, some creatures could not have the blissful gtory of light, and othersa horrible fiery 
darkness for their separate portions. 

All, therefore, that has been said of an eternal nature or kingdom of heaven, consisting of united 
fire, light, and spirit, is not only to be looked upon as an opinion well grounded, and sufficiently 
discovered by the light of nature, but as a fundamental truth of revealed religion, fully established 
by ali that is said in the Scriptures both of heaven and hell. For if God was not manifested, visi- 
ble, perceptible, and communicable, in and by this united fire, and light and spirit, how could there 
be a heaven of glorious majesty? If this fire of heaven could not be separated, or broken off from 
its heavenly light, how could there be a hell in nature ? or, how could those angels which lost the 
light of heaven, have thereby fallen into a state of hellish darkness or fire ? Is notall this the great- 
est of demonstrations that the holy Triunity of God is, and must be manifested in nature, by 
the union of fire, light, and spirit? And is not this demonstration wholly taken from the very let- 
ter of the most plain doctrines of Scripture? 

Hell and wrath could have no possibility of existence, but because the light, and majesty, and 
glory of heaven, must of all necessity have its birth im and from the fire of nature. An angel could 
not have become a devil, but because the angelic light and glory had, and must have its birthin and 
from the jireof life. And thus asa devil was found, where angelic light and glory had its existence, 
80 a hell was found, where heavenly glory was before; and as the devil is nothing but a fire spirit 
broken off from its angelical light and glory, so hell is nothing but the fire of heaven separated from 
its first light and majesty. 

And here we have plainly found two wortps in eternity ; not possible to be two, nor ever known 
to be two, but by such creatures, as have in their own natures, by their own self motion, separated 
the fire of eterna] nature from its eternal light, spirit, and majesty. And this is also the beginning 
or first opening of the wrath of God in the creature; which is, in other words, only the beginning, 
= first opening of pain and misery in the creature, or the origin of a hellish, tormenting state of 

eC. } 

22.—And here, in this dark wrathful fire of the fallen creature, do we truly find that wrath, and 
anger, and vengeance of God, that cleave to sin, that must be quenched, atoned, and Satisfied, before 
the sinner can be reconciled to God; that is, before it can have again that triune life of God in it 
which is its union with the holy Trinity of God, or its regaining the kingdom of heaven in itself. - 

Some have objected, that by thus considering the fallen soul as a dark wrathful fire spirit, for 
this reason,—because it has lost the birth of the Son and Holy Spirit of God in it, that this casts 
reproach upon God the Father, as having the nature of such a soul in him. But this is a ground- 
less objection; for this state of the soul casts no more reproach upon the first, than upon the se- 
cond and third persons of the holy Trinity. The fallen soul, that has lost the birth of the Son and 
Holy Spirit of God in it, cannot be said to have the nature of the Father left in it. This would be 
blasphemous nonsense, and is no way founded on this doctrine. But such a soul must be said to 
have a nature from the Father, left in it, though a spoiled one, and this because the Father is the 
origin, fountain, and creator of all kind of existence: Hell and the devils have their nature from 
Him, because every kind of creature must have what it has of life and being from its creator; but 
hell and the devils have not therefore the nature of the Father in them. If it be asked, what the 
Father is, as he is the first person in the sacred Trinity, the answer must be, that as such he is the 
Generator of the Son and Holy Spirit: this is the nature of the Father ; where this generating is 
not, there is not the nature of the Father. Is it not therefore highly absurd to charge this dodtens 
with ascribing the nature of the Father to the fallen soul, which asserts the soul to be fallen, for 
this reason, because it has quite los¢ and catinguished all power and ability for the birth of the ‘Son 
and Holy Spirit in it? How could it be more roundly affirmed, or more fully proved, that the 
fallen soul hath not the nature of the Father left in it. But to proceed : z 


The reader ought not to wonder, or be offended, at the frequent mention of the word Fire, 
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which is here used to denote the true nature and state of the soul. For both nature and Scripture 
speak continually the same language. For wherever there is mention of life, light, or love in the 
Scriptures, there fire is necessarily supposed, as being that in which all life, and light, and love, 
must necessarily arise ; and therefore the Scriptures speak as often of fire, as they do of life, and 
light, and love ; because the one necessarily includes the other. For all life, whether it be vege- 
table, sensitive, animal, or intellectual, is only a kindled fire of life in such a variety of states; and 
every dead insensitive thing is only so, because its fire is quenched, or shut up in a hard compac- 
tion. If, therefore, we will speak of the trwe ground of the fallen state of men aud angels, we are 
not at liberty to think of it under any other idea, or speak of it in any other manner, than as the 
darkened fire of their life, or the fire of their life unable to kindle itself into light and love. Donot 
the Scriptures strictly confine us to this idea of hell? So that it is not any particular philosophy, 
or affected singularity of expression, that makes me speak in this manner of the soul, but because 
all nature and Scripture force us to confess that the rooé of all and every life stands, and must ne- 
cessarily stand, in the properties of fire. 

The holy Scriptures also speak much of fire, in the ideas which they give us both of the divine 
nature, and of created spirits, whether they be saved or lost ; the former as becoming flames of hea- 
venly light and love, the latter as dark firebrands of hell.* 

No description is or can be given us, either of heaven or hell, but where fire is necessarily sig - 
nified to be the ground and foundation both of the one and of the other Why do all languages, 
however distant and different from one another, all speak of the coldness of death, the coldness of 
insensibility ? Why do they all agree in speaking of the warmth of life, the heat of passions, the 
burnings of wrath, the flames of love? It is because it is the voice or dictate of universal nature, 
that fire is the root or seat of life, and that all the varieties of human tempers are only the various 
workings of the fire of life.—It ought to be no reason why we should think grossly of fire, because 
it is seen in so many gross things of this world? For how is it seen in them? Why only as a des- 
troyer, a consumer, and refiner of all grossness ; as a kindler of life, and light, out of death and dark- 
ness. So that in all the appearances of fire, even in earthly things, we have reason to look upon 
it as something of a heavenly, exalting, and glorious nature ; as that which disperses death, dark- 
ness, and grossness, and raises up the power and glory of every life. 

If you ask what fire is in its first, true, and unbeginning state, not yet entered into any crea- 
ture; it is the power and strength, the glory and majesty of eternal nature ; it is that which gene- 
rates, enriches, brightens, strengthens, and displays the light of heaven. It is that which makes the 
eternal light to be majestic, the eternal love to be flaming : for the strength and vivacity of fire, 
must be both the majesty of light and the ardour of love. It is the glorious owd-birth, the true re- 
presentative of God the Father, eternally generating his only Son, Light, and Word. 

If you ask what fire is in its own spiritual nature; it is merely a desire, and has noother nature 
than that of a working desire, which is continually its own kindler. For every desire is nothing else 
but its own striking up, or its own kindling itself into some kind and degree of fire. And hence it 
is that Nature (though reduced to great ignorance of itself) has yet forced all nations and languages 
to speak of its desires as cool, warming, or burning, etc., because every desire is, so far as it goes, a 
kindled fire. And itis to be observed, that fire could have no existence or operation in material 
things, but because all the matter of this world has in it more or less of spiritual and heavenly pro- 
perties compacted in it, which continually desire to be delivered from their material imprisonment. 
And the stirring up the desire of these spiritual properties is the kindling of that heat, and glance, 
and light, in material things, which we call fire, and is nothing else but their gloriously breaking, 
and triumphantly dispersing that hard compaction in which they were imprisoned. And thus does 
every kindled fire, as a flash or transitory opening of heavenly glory, show us in little and daily, 
put irue instances, the ériwmph of the last fire, when all that is spiritual and heavenly in this world 
shall kindle and separate itself from that, which must be the death and darkness of hell. 

Now the reason why there are spiritual properties in all the material things of this world, is 
only this, it is because the matter of this world is the materiality of the kingdom of heaven, brought 
down into a created state of grossness, death, and imprisonment, by oceasion of the sin of those an- 
gels who first inhabited the place or extent of this material world. 

Now these heavenly properties, which were brought into this created compaction, lie in a con- 
tinual desire to return to their first state of glory; and this is the groaning of the whole creation to 
be delivered from vanity, which the apostle speaks of. And in this continual desire lieth the kin- 
dling, and all the possibitity of kindling any fire in the things of this world. Quench this desire, 
and suppose there is nothing in the matter of this world that desires to be restored to its first glory, 
and then all the breaking forth of fire, light, brightness, and glance, in the things of this world, is 
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* Theologia fere supra omnes sacrosanctam ignis figuram probasse reperitur. Eam enim in- 
venies non solum retas igneas fingere, sed etiam ignea animalia——quinetiam thronos igneos esse 
dicit, ipsosq ; summos seraphim incensos esse ex ipso nomine declarat, eisq; ignis et proprieta- 
tem et actionem tribuit: semperatq; ubiq; igneam figuram probat. Ac igneam quidem formam 
significare arbitror ccelestium naturarum maximam in Deo imitando simtlitudinem. Theologi 
summam, et forma carentem essentiam ignis specie multis locis describunt, quod ignis multas 
Divine, si dictu fas est, proprietatis, imagines ac species pre se ferat. Ignis enim, qui sensu percip- 
jtur, in omnibus et per omnia sine admixtione funditur, secerniturg; a rebus omnibus, lucetq: 
totus simul, et abstrusus est, incognitusq ; manet ipse per se,——Cohiberi, vinciq; non potest 
——quicquid ipsi proprius quoquo modo adhibeatur, sui particeps facit. Renovat omnia vitali ca- 
lore, illustrat aperto lumine ; teneri non potest, nec misceri. Dissipandi vim. habit, commutari 
non potest, sursum fertur, celeritate magna preeditus est, sublimis est, nec humilitatem ullam ferre 
potest. Immobilis est, per se movetur, aliis motum affert ; comprehendendi vim habet, ipse com- 
prehendi non potest. Non eget altero : clam se amplificat : in materiis que ipsius capaces sunt, 
magnitudinem suam declarat. Vim efficiendi habet, potens est: omnibus presto est; nec vide- 
tur: aétritu autem quasi inquisitione quadam connaturaliter repente apparet, rursusq ; ita avolat 
ut comprehendi, et detineri nequeat: in omnibus sui communionibus minui non potest ——mul- 
tas etiam alias ignis proprietates invenire possumus, que propria sunt divine actionis. S. Dionis. 
Areop. de ceelesti Hierarchia, 56. 
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utterly quenched with it, and it would be the same impossibility to strike fire, as to strike sense 
and reason out of a flint,— La ; 5 

'_ 24.—You will perhaps say, though this be a truth, yet it is more speculative than edifying, 
more fitted to entertain the curiosity, than to assist the devotion of Christians. But stay awhile, 
and you shall see it is a truth full of the most edifying instruction, and directly speaking to the 
heart. P 

For if every desire is in itself, in its own essence, the kindling of fire, then we are taught this 
great practical lesson, that our own desire is the kindler of our own fire, the former and raiser of 
that life which leads us. What our desire kindles, that becomes the fire of our life, and fits us ei- 
ther for the majestic glories of the kingdom of God, or the dark horrors of hell; so that our desire 
is all, it does all, and governs all, and all that we have and are must arise from it, and therefore it 
is that the Scripture saith, keep thy heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life, 

We are apt to think that our imaginations and desires may be played with, that they rise and 
fall away as nothing, because they do not always bring forth outward and visible effects. But, in- 
deed, they are the greatest reality we have, and are the true formers and raisers of all that is real 
and solidin us. All outward power that we exercise in the things about us, is but as a shadow, in 
comparison of that inward power that resides in our will, imagination, and desires ; these commu- 
nicate with eternity, and kindle a life* which always reaches either heaven or hell. This strength 
of the inward man makes all that is the angel, and all that is the devil in us, and we are neither 
good nor bad, but according to the working of that which is spiritual and invisible in us. Now our 
desire is not only thus powerful and productive of real effects, but it is always alive, always work- 
ing and creating in us, I say creating, for it has no Jess power, it perpetually generates either life or 
death in us. And here lies the ground of the great efficacy of prayer, which when it is the prayer 
of the heart, the prayer of faith, has a kindling and creating power, and forms and transforms the 
soul into everything that its desires reach after: It has the key to the kingdom of heaven, and un- 








* Here we obtain a clear view of the ground and nature of ‘ Enruusrasm.’—In will, imagina- 
tion, and desire, as already observed, consists the life, or fiery driving of every intelligent creature. 
And as every intelligent creature is its own self-mover, so every intelligent creature has a power of 
kindling and inflaming its will, imagination, and desire, as it pleases, with shadows, fictions, or te- 
alities ; with things carnal or spiritual, temporal or eternal. And this kindling of the will, imagi- 
nation, and desire, when raised into a ruling degree of life, is properly that which is to be under- 
stood by enthusiasm: and therefore enthusiasm is, and must be of as many kinds as those objects 
are which can kindle and inflame the wills, imaginations, and desires of men. And to appropriate 
enthusiasm to religion, is the same ignorance of Nature, as to appropriate Jove to religion; for en- 
thusiasm, a kindled, inflamed spirit of life, is as common, as universal, as essential to human na- 
ture, as Jove is? It goes into every kind of life as love does, and has only such a variety of degrees 
in mankind as love hath. And here we may see the reason, why no people are so angry at religi- 
ous enthusiasts, as those that are the deepest in some enthusiasm of another kind. 

He whose fire is kindled from the divinity of Tully's rhetoric, who travels over high mountains 
to salute the dear ground that Marcus Tullius Cicero walked upon ; whose noble soul would be 
ready to break out of his body if he could see a desk, a rostrum from whence Cicero had poured forth 
his thunder of words, may well be unable to bear the dulness of those who go on pilgrimages only 
to visit the sepulchre whence the Redeemer of the world rose from the dead, or who grow devout at 
the sight of a crucifix, because the Son of God hung as a sacrifice thereon. 

He whose heated brain is all over painted with the ancient hicroglyphics; who knows how and 
why they were this and that, better than he can find out the customs and usages of his own parish ; 
who can clear up every thing that is doubtful in antiquity, and yet be forced to live in doubt about 
that which passes in his own neighbourhood; who has found out the sentiments of the first philo- 
sophers with such certainty, as he cannot find out the real opinions of any of his contemporaries 
he that has gone thus high into the clouds, and dug thus deep into the dark for these glorious dis- 
coveries, may well despise those Christians, as brain-sick visionaries, who are sometimes finding a 
moral and spiritual sense in the bare letter and history of Scripture facts. E pecs 

It matters not what our wills and imaginations are employed about; wherever they fall and 
love to dwell, there they kindle a fire, and that becomes the flame of life, to which everything else 
appears as dead, and insipid, and wnworthy of regard. Hence it is that even the poor species of fops 
and beaux have a right to be placed among enthusiasts, though capable of no other flame than that 
which is kindled by tailors and peruke-makers. All refined speculatists, as such, are great enthu- 
Siasts ; for being devoted to the exercise of their imaginations, they are so heated into a love of their 
own ideas, that they seek no other swmmum bonum. The grammarian, the critic, the poet, the con- 
noisseur, the antiquary, the philosopher, the transcendentalist, the politician, are all violent enthu- 
Siasts, though their heat is only a flame from straw, and therefore they all agree in appropriating 
enthusiasm to religion. All ambitious, proud, self-conceited persons, especially if they are scholars. 
are violent enthusiasts; and their enthusiasm is an inflamed self-love, self-esteem, and self-seek- 
ing. This fire is so kindled in them, that everything is nauseous and disgustful to them, that does 
not offer incence to that idol which their imagination has set up in themselves. All atheists are 
dark enthusiasts; their fire is kindled by a will and imagination turned from God into a gloomy 
depth of nothingness, and therefore their enthusiasm is a dull burning fire, that goes in and out 
through hopes and fears of they know not what there is to come. All professed infidels are remark- 
able enthusiasts; they have kindled a bold fire from a few faint ideas, and therefore they are all 
zeal, and courage, and industry, to be constantly blowing itup. A Tyndal and a Collins are as in- 
Aaied with the notions of infidelity, as a St. Bennet and St. Francis with the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. i : : 

Enthusiasts therefore we all are, as certainly as we are men; and conse uent i i 
not a thing blameable in itself, but is the common condition of human life Rpg herr s 
every man that lives either well or iil, is that which he is, from that prevailing fire of life or dri- 
ving of our wills and desires, which is properly called Enthusiasm. You need not, then go toa 
cloister, the cel] of a monk, or to a Jield preacher, to see enthusiasts ; they are everywhere, at balls 
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locks all its treasures ; it opens, extends, and moves that in us which has its being and motion iit 
and with the Divine nature, and so brings us into a real union and communion with God. 

Long offices of prayer, sounded only from the mouth, or impure hearts, may year after year be 
repeated to no advantage: they leave us to grow old in our own poor, weak state. These are only 
the poor prayers of heathens, who, as our Lord said, think to be heard by their much speaking. But 
when the eternal springs of the purified heart are stirred, when they stretch after that God from 
whence they came, then it is that what we ask we receive, and what we seek we find. Hence it is 
that all those great things are by the Scriptures attributed to faith, that to it all things are possi- 
ble; that it heals the siek, saves the sinner, can remove mountains, and that all things are possible 
to him that believeth; it is because the working of will and desircis the first eternal source of all 
Hos nae from which everything is kindled into that degree of life in which it standeth; it is 

ecause will and desire, in us, are creaturely offsprings of that first Will and Desite which formed 
and governs all things ; and therefore when the creaturely power of our will, imagination, and de- 
sire leaves off its working in vanity, and gives itself wholly unto God in a naked and implicit faith, 
in the divine operation upon it, then it is that it does nothing in vain,—it rises out of time into 
eternity,—is in union and communion with God, and so all things are possible to it. Thus is this 
doctrine so far from being vainly speculative, that it opens to us the ground, and shows us the ne- 
cessity and excellence of the greatest duties of the gospel.—§ 

25.—Now as all desire throughout nature and creature is but one and the same thing, branch- 
ing itself out into various kinds and degrees of existence and operation, so there is but one fire 
throughout all nature and creature, standing only in different states and conditions. The fire that 
is in the light of the sun, is the same fire that is in the darkness of the flint: that fire which is the 
life of our bodies is the life of our souls ; that which ¢ears wood in pieces is the same which upholds 
the beauteous forms of angels: it is the same fire that burns straw, that will at last melt the swn ; 
the same fire, that brightens a diamond, is darkened in a flint : it is the same fire that kindles life 
in an animal, that kindled it in angels; in an angel it is an eternal fire of an eternal life, in an animal 
it is the same fire brought into a temporary condition, and therefore can only kindle a life that is 





and masquerades, at court and the exchange: they sit in all coffee-houses, and cant in all assemblies, 
The beau and the coguethave no magic, but where they meet enthusiasts. ‘The mercer, the tailor, 
the bookseller, have all their wealth from them; the works of a Bayle, a Shafisbury, and a Cicero, 
would lose four-fifths of their astonishing beauties, had they not keen enthusiasts for their readers. 

That which concerns us, therefore, is only to see with what materials our prevailing sire of life 
is kindled, and in what species of enthusiasts it truly places us. For either the flesh or the spirit, 
either the wisdom from above, or the wisdom of this world, will have its fire in us; and we must 
have a Jife that governs us, either according to the sensuality of the beast, the subtilty of the se 
pent, or the holiness of the ange/.—Enthusiasm is not blameable in religion, when it is true Reli- 
gion that kindles it. We are created with wil/s and desires for no other end, but to love, adore, de- 
sire, serve, and co-operate with God; and therefore the more we are inflamed in this motion of our 
wills and desires, the more we have of a God-like, divine nature and perfection in us. Religious 
enthusiasm is not blameable, when it is a strong persuasion, a firm belief of a continual operation, 
impression, and influence from above, when it is a total resignation to, and dependence upon the 
immediate inspiration and guidance of the Holy Spirit, in the whole course of our lives; this is as 
sober and rational a belief, as to believe that we always live, and move, and have our being in God. 
Both nature and Scripture demonstrate this to be the true spirit of a religious man, Nature 
tells every one, that we can only be heavenly by a spirit derived from heaven, as plainly as it tells 
us, that we can only be earthly by having the spirit of this world breathing in us. The Gospel 
teaches no truth so constantly, so universally as this, that every good thought and good desire are 
the work of the Holy Spirit. And therefore both nature and Scripture demonstrate, that the one only 
way to piety, virtue, and holiness, is to prepare, eapect, and resign ourselves up wholly to the in- 
fluence and guidance of the Holy Spirit, in every thing that we think, or say, or do. The moment 
any one departs from this faith, or loses this direction of his will and desire, so far, and so long, he 
goes out of the one only element of all holiness of life-——There is nothing that so sanctifies the 
heart of man, that keeps us in such habitual love, prayer, and delight in God; nothing that so kills 
all the roots of evil in our nature, that so renews and perfects all our virtues, that fills us with so 
much loye, goodness, and good wishes to every creature, as this faith, that God is always present in 
us with his Light and Holy Spirit. When the heart has once learnt thus to find God, and knows 
how to live everywhere, and in ail things, in this immediate intercourse with him, seeing him, lo- 
ving him, and adoring him in everything, trusting in him, depending upon him for his continual 
Light and Holy Spirit : when it knows that this faith is infallible, that by thus believing, it thus pos- 
sesses all that it believes of God; then it begins to have the nature of God in it, and can do no- 
thing but flow forth in love, benevolence, and good will towards every creature; it can have no 
wish towards any man, but that he might thus know, and love, and find God in himself, as the 
true beginning of heaven and the heavenly life in the soul. enn 

On the other hand, no error is so hurtful to the soul, so destructive of all the ends of the Gos- 
pel, as to be led from this faith and entire dependance upon the Holy Spirit of God within us, or to 
place our recovery in anything else, but in the operation of the Light and Holy Spirit of God upon 
the soul. It is withdrawing men not only from the easiest, the most natural, the most fruitful, 
but the only possible source of all light and life. For every man, as such, has an open gate to God 
in his soul: he is always in that temple where he can worship God in spirit and truth. Every 
Christian, as such, has the first fruits of the Spirit, a seed of Life, which is his cal/ and qualifica- 
tion to be always in a state of inward prayer, faith, and holy intercourse with God. All the ordi- 
nances of the gospel, the daily sacramental service of the church, is to keep up, and exercise, and 
strengthen, this faith ; to raise us to such an habitual faith and dependence upon the Light and 
Holy Spirit of God, that by thus seeking and finding God in the institutions of the church, we may 
be habituated to seek him and find him; to live in his light, and walk by his Spirit in aux the ac- 
tions of our ordinary life. Turs is the ENtaustasm in which every good Christian ovGHT TO EN- 
DEAVOUR TO LIVE AND DIE. ®t 
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temporary: The same fire, that is mere wrath in a devil, is the sweetness of flaming love in an an- 
gel; and the sAME FIRE, WHICH IS THE MAJESTIC GLORY OF HEAVEN, MAKES THE HORROR OF 
HELL. » 


The following extract speaks for itself. That portion of it, however, which 
more properly belongs to this place, commences with “ Nature is at first only 
spiritual,” and ends with “ from one and the same cause.” 


You had no occasion to make any apology for the manner of your letter to me ; 
for though you very well know, that I have as utter an aversion to waste my time and thoughts in 
matters of theological debate, as in any contentions merely of a worldly nature, as knowing that 
the former are generally as much, if not more, hurtful to the heart of man than the latter; yet, as 
your objections rather tend to stir up the powets of love, than the wrangle of a rational debate, so 
I consider them only as motives and occasions of edifying both you and myself with the truth, the 
power, and divine blessedness of PRmAANP? Othe Spirit of Love. & 

You say, ‘‘ There is nothing in all my writings that has more affected you than that spirit of 
love that breathes in them ; and that you wish for nothing so much as to havea living sensibility of 
the power, tife, and religion of Love. But you have this grand objection often rising in your mind: 
that this doctrine of pure and universal Love may be too refined and imaginary ; because you find, 
_ that however you like it, yet you cannot attain to it, or overcome all that in your nature which is 
contrary to it, do what you can; and so are only able to be an admirer of that Love which you can 
not lay hold of.” : 

Thus stands your objection, which will fall into nothing, as soon as you look at it from a right 
point of view: which will then be, as soon as you have found the true ground of the nature, power 
and necessity of the blessed Spirit of love. é 

Now, the Spirit of Love has this original. GOD, as considered in himself, in his 
holy being, before anything is brought forth by him, or out of him, is only an eternal Will to All 
Goodness. This is the one eternal, immutable God, that from eternity to eternity changeth not, that 
can be neither more nor less, nor anything else, but an eternal will to ali the goodness that is in 
himself, and can come from him. The creation of ever so many worlds, or systems of creatures, 
adds nothing to, nor takes anything from, this immutable God : he always was, and always will be, 
the same immutable will to ali goodness. So that as certainly as he is the Creator, so certainly is he 
the blesser of every created thing, and can give nothing but blessing, goodness, and happiness, from 
himself, because he has in himself nothing else to give. It is much more possible for the sun to 
give forth darkness, than for God to do, or be, or give forth, anything but blessing and goodness. 
Now this is the ground and original of the Spirit of Jove in the creature; it is and must be a will 
to all goodness, and you have not the Spirit of love till you have this will to all goodness at all 
times, and on all occasions, You may indeed do many works of Love, and delight in them, espe- 
cially at such times as they are not inconvenient to you, or contradictory to your state, or temper, 
or occurrences in life. But the Spirit of love is not in you, till it is the spirit of your life, til] you 
live freely, willingly, and universally, according to it. For every spirit acts with freedom and uni- 
versality according to what itis. It needs no command to live its own life, or be what it is, no 
more than you need bid wrath be wrathful. And therefore when Love is the Spirit of your Jife, it 
will have the freedom and universality of a spirit ; it will always live and work in love, not because 
of this or that, here or there, but because the Spirit of love can only love, wherever it is or goes, or 
whatever is done to it. As the sparks know no motion, but that of flying upwards, whether it be 
in the darkness of the night, or in the light of the day; so the Spirit of love is always in the same 
course; it knows no difference of time, place, or persons ; but whether it gives or forgives, bears or 
JSorbears, it is equally doing its own delightful work, equally blessed from itself. For the Spirit of 
love, wherever it is, is its own blessing and happiness, because it is the truth and reality of GOD in 
the soul; and therefore is in the same joy of life, and is the same good to itself, everywhere, and. 
on every occasion. : 

Oh! sir, would you know the blessing of all blessings ? it is this God of Love dwelling in your 
soul, and killing every root of bitterness which is the pain and torment of every earthly, selfish 
love. For all wants are satisfied, all disorders of nature are removed, no life is any longer a bur- 
den, every day is a day of peace, everything you meet becomes a help to you, because everything 
you see or do is all done in the sweet, gentle element of Love. For as Love has no by-ends, wills 
nothing but its own increase, so everything is as oil to its flame; it must have that which it wills, 
and cannot be disappointed, because everything naturally helps it to live in its own way, and to 
bring forth its own work. The Spirit of love does not want to be rewarded, honoured, or esteem- 
ed ; its only desire is to propagate itself, and become the blessing and happiness of everything that 
wants it. And therefore it meets wrath, and evil, and hatred, and opposition, with the same one 
will, as the light meets the darkness, only to overcome it with all its blessings. Did you want to 
avoid the wrath and ill-will, or to gain the favor of any persons, you might easily miss of your 
ends ; but if you have no will but to all goodness, everything you meet, be it what it will, must be 
forced to be assistant to you. For the wrath of an enemy, the treachery ofa friend, and every other 
evil, only helps the Spirit of love to be more triumphant, to live its own life, and find all its own 
blessings in a higher degree. Whether, therefore, you consider perfection or happiness, it is all in- 
cluded in the Spirit of love, and must be so, for this reason,—because the infinitely perfect and 
happy God is mere Love, an unchangeable will to all goodness; and therefore every creature must 
be corrupt and unhappy, so far as it is led by any other will than the one will to all goodness. Thus 
you see the ground, the nature, and perfection of the Spirit of love. 

Let me now, in a word or two, show you the necessity of it: now the necessity is absolute and 
unchangeable, No creature can be a child of God, but because the goodness of God is in it; nor 
can it have any union or communion with the goodness of the Deity, till its life is a Spirit of love. 
This is the only one band of union betwixt God and the creature. All besides this, or that is not 
this, call it by what name you will, is only so much error, fiction, impurity, and corruption, got 
into the creature ; and must of all necessity be entirely separated from it, before it can have that 
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purity and holiness which alone can see God, or find the divine life. For as God is an immutable 
wilh to all goodness, so the divine will can unite or work with no creaturely will, but that which 
willeth with him only that which is good. Here the necessity is absolute; nothing will do instead 
of this will; all contrivances of holiness, all forms of religious piety signify nothing without this 
will to all goodness, For as the will to all goodness is the whole nature of God, so it must be the 
whole nature of every service, or religion, that can be acceptable to him. For nothing serves God, 
or worships and adores him, but that which wills and worketh with him. For God can delight in 
nothing but his own wii and his own Spirit, because all goodness is included in it, and can be no- 
where else, And therefore every man that followeth an own will, or an own spirit, forsaketh the 
one will to all goodness ; and whilst he doth so, hath no capacity for the Light and Spirit of God. 
The necessity therefore of the Spirit of love, is what God himself cannot dispense with in the-crea- 
ture, no more than he can deny himself, or act contrary to his own holy being. But as it was his 
will to all goodness, that brought forth angels, and the spirits of men, so he can wil] nothing in 
their existence, but that they should live and work, and manifest that same Spirit of love and-good- 
ness which brought them into being. Everything, therefore, but the wild and life of Goodness, is 
an apostacy in the creature, and is rebellion against the whole nature of God. [How it is to be ob- 
tained, is set forth in J. B.’s ‘‘ Way to Christ, Discovered ;” but here the truth, the power, the ne- 
cessity of it only is declared.] 

There is no peace, nor ever can be, for the soul of man, but in the purity and perfection of its 
first created nature ; nor can it have its purity and perfection in any other way, than in and by the 
Spirit of love. For as Love is the God that created all things, so Love is the purity, the perfection, 
and blessing of all created things ; and nothing can live in God but as it lives in Love. Look at 
every vice, pain, and disorder in human nature, it is, in itself, nothing else but the spirit of the 
creature turned from the universality of Love to some self-sceking or own will in created things. 
So that Love alone is, and only can be, the cure of every evil; and he that lives in the purity of 
Love, is risen out of the power of evil, into the freedom of the one spirit of heaven. The schools 
have given us very accurate definitions of every vice, whether it be covetousness, pride, wrath, envy, 
etc,, and shown us how to conceive them as notionally distinguished from one another. But the 
christian has a much shorter way of knowing their nature and power, and what they all are, and 
do, in and to himself. For, call them by what names you will, or distinguish them with ever so 
much exactness, they are all, separately and jointly, just that same one thing, and all do that same 
one work, as the scribes, the pharisees, hypocrites, and rabble of the Jews, who crucified Christ, 
were all but one and the same thing, and all did one and the same work, however different they were 
in outward names. If you would therefore have a true sense of the nature and power of pride, 
wrath, covetousness, envy, ete., they are in their whole nature nothing else but the murderers and 
crucifiers of the true Christ of God; not as the high priests did many hundred years ago, nailing 
his outward humanity to an outward cross, but crucifying afresh the Son of God, the holy Imman- 
wel, who is the Christ that every man crucifies as often as he gives way to wrath, pride, envy, or 
covetousness, ete. For every temper or passion that is contrary to the nature of Christ, and keeps 
the holy Immanuel from coming to life in the soul, is, in the strictest truth of the words, a mur- 
derer and killer of the Lord of life. And where pride, and envy, and hatred, etc., are suffered to 
live, there the same thing is done, as when Christ was killed, and Barabbas was saved alive. The 
Christ of God was not then first crucified, when the Jews brought him to the cross; but Adam and 
Eve were his first veal murderers ; for the death which happened to them in the day that they did 
eat of the earthly tree, was the death of the Christ of God, or the divine life in their souls. For 
Christ had never come into the worldas asecond Adam to redeem it, had he not been originally the dife, 
and perfection, and glory of the first ddam. And(N.B.)heis our atonement and reconciliation with 
God, because, by and through him, brought to life in ws, we are set again in that first state of holi- 
ness, and have Christ again in us, as our first father had at his creation. For had not Christ been 
our first father, as a birth of life in him, Adam had been created a mere child of wrath, in the same 
impurity of nature, in the same enmity with God, and in the same want of an atoning Saviour, as 
we are at this day.—For God can have no delight or union with any creature, but because his well- 
beloved Son, the express image of his person, is fownd in it.—This is as true of all unfallen, as of 
all fallen creatures ; the one are redeemed, and the other want no redemption, only through the 
life of Christ dwelling in them. For as the word, or Son of God, is the creator of all things, and by 
him everything is made that was made, so everything that is good and holy in unfallen angels is as 
much through his living and dwelling in them, as everything that is good and holy in redeemed 
man is through him. And he is just as much the preseryer, the strength, and glory, and life, of 
all the thrones and principalities of heaven, as he is the righteousness, the peace, and redemption 
of fallen man. 

This Christ of God hath many names in Scripture; but they all mean only this, that he is, and 
alone can be, the light, and life, and holiness, of every creature that is holy, whether in heaven or 
on earth. Wherever Christ is not, there is the wrath of nature, or Nature left to itself, and its own 
tormenting strength of life, to feel nothing in itself but the vain, restless contrariety of its own 
working properties. This is the one only origin of hell, and every kind of curse and misery in the 
creature, It is Nature without the Christ of God, or the Spirit of love, ruling over it. And here you 
may observe, that wrath has in itself the nature of hell; and that it can have no beginning or power 
in any creature, but so far as it has lost the Christ of God. And when Christ is everywhere, wrath 
and hatred will be nowhere. Whenever, therefore, you willingly indulge wrath, or let your mind 
worit in hatred, you not only work without Christ, but you resist him, and withstand his redeem- 
ing power over you; you do in reality what those Jews did, when they said, ‘‘ We will not have 
this man to reign over us.” For CHRIST NEVER WAS, NOR CAN BE, IN ANY CREATURE, BUT PURELY 
AS A SPririT oF Love. : 

In all the universe of Nature, nothing but heaven and heavenly creatures eyer had, or could 
have, been known, had every created will continued in that state in which it came forth out of, and 
from God. For God can will nothing in the life of the creature but a creaturely manifestation of 
his own goodness, happiness, and perfection. And therefore, where this is wanted, the fact is cer- 
tain, that the creature hath changed and lost its first state that it had from God. Everything, 
therefore, which is the vanity, the wrath, the torment, and evil of man, or any intelligent creature, 
is solely the effect of his will turned from God, and can come from nothing else. Misery and 
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wickedness can have no other ground or root ; for whatever wills and works with God, must of all 
necessity partake of the happiness and perfection of God. 2 

This, therefore, is a certain truth, that hell and death, curse and misery, can never cease, or 
be removed from the creation, till the will of the creature is again as it came from God, and is only 
a Spirit of love, that willeth nothing but goodness. All the whole fallen creation, stand it never so 
long, must groan and travail in pain; this must be its purgatory, till every contrariety to the Di- 
vine will is entirely taken from every creature : x ; 

Which is only saying, that all the powers and properties of Nature are a misery to themselves, 
can only work in disquiet and wrath, till the birth of the Son of God in them brings them under the 
dominion and power of the Spirit of love. 

Thus, sir, you have seen the original immutable ground and necessity of the SPIRIT OF LOVE. 
It is no imaginary refinement, or speculative curiosity ; but is of the highest reality, and most abso- 
lute necessity. It stands in the immutability and perfection of God; and not only every intelli- 
gent creature, be it what and where it will, but every inanimate thing, must work in vanity and 
disquiet, tillit has its state in, and works under the Spirit of love. For as Love brought forth all 
things, and all things were what they were, and had their place and state, under the working power 
of Love; so everything that has lost its first created state, must be in restless strife and disquiet till 
it finds it again. 

There is no sort of strife, wrath, or storm, in outward nature, no fermentation, vegetation, or 
corruption, in any elementary things, but what is a full proof, and real effect of this truth; viz. 
that Nature can have no rest, but must bein the strife of fermentation, vegetation, and corruption, 
constantly doing and undoing, building and destroying, till the Spirit of love has rectified all out- 
ward Nature and brought it back again into that glassy sea of unity and purity, in which St. John 
beheld the throne of God in the midst of it. For this glassy sea, which the beloved apostle was 
blessed with the sight of, is the one transparent, heavenly element, in which all the properties and 
powers of Nature move and work in the unity and purity of the one will of God, only known as so 
many endless forms of triumphing light and love. For the strife of properties, of thick against 
thin, hard against soft, hot against cold, etc., had no existence till angels fell; that is, till they turned 
from God to work with nature. This is the original of all the strife, division, and materiality inthe 
fallen world. j 

No fluid in this world ferments, but because there is some thickness and contrariety in it, 
which it would not have. And it ferments only for this reason, to have an wnity and elearness in it- 
self, which its nature wants to have. Now when you see this in any fluid, you see the work of all 
fallen nature, and the same that everything else is doing, as well as it can, in its own way; it is in 
a restless working and strife after an wnity and purity, which it can neither have, nor forbear to 
seek. And the reason why all things are doing thus, is this,—because all the elements of this 
world, before they were brought down into their present state, had their birth and existence in the 
unity and purity of the heavenly glassy sea; and therefore must be always in some sort of strife 
and tendency after their first state, and doomed to disquiet till it is found. 

This is the desire of all fallen nature in this world; it cannot be separated from it; but every 
part must work in fermentation, vegetation, and corruption, till it is restored to its first unity and 
purity under the Spirit of love. 

Every son of fallen Adam is under this same necessity of working and striving after something 
that he neither is nor hath; and for the same reason ; because the life of man has lost its first wnity 
and purity, and therefore must be in a working strife, till all contrariety and impurity is separated 
from it, and it finds its first state in God. All evil as well as good men, all the wisdom and folly of 
this life, are equally a proof of this. For the vanity of wicked men in their various ways, and the 
labours of good men in faith and hope, etc., proceed from the same cause; viz. from a want and de- 
sire of having and being something that they neither are nor have. The evil seek wrong, and the 
good seek right; but they both are seekers, and for the same reason; because their present state 
has not that which it wants to have. And this must be the state of human life, and of every crea- 
ture that has fallen from its first state, or has something in it that it should not have. It must do 
as the polluted fluid does, it must ferment and work, either right or wrong, to mend its state. The 
muddled wine always works right to the utmost of its power, because it works according to nature; 
but if it had an intelligent free will, it might work as vainly as man does; it might continually 
thicken itself, be always stirring up its own dregs, and then it would seek for its purity, just as well 
as the soul of man seeks for its happiness in ‘ the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the 
pride of life.” All which must of the same necessity fall away from the heart of man before it can 
find its happiness in God, as the dregs must separate from the wine before it can have its perfec- 
tion and clearness. 

Purification, therefore, is the one thing necessary, and nothing will do in the stead of it. But 
man is not purified till every earthly, wrathful, sensual, se/jish, partial, self-willing temper, is ta- 
ken from him. He is not dying to himself, till he is dying to these tempers; and he is not alive in 
God, till he is dead to them. . For he wants purification, only because he has these tempers; and 
therefore he has not the purification which he wants, till they are all separated from him. It is the 
purity and perfection of the divine nature that must be brought again into him; because in that 
purity and perfection he came forth from God, and could have no less, as he was a child of God, 
that was to be blessed by a life in him, and from him. For nothing impure or imperfect in its will 
and working, can have any union with God: nor are you to think that these words, the purity and 
perfection of God, are too high to be used on this occasion ; for they only mean, that the will of the 
creature, as an offspring of the Divine Will, must wil/ and work with the will of God, for then it 
stands and lives truly and really in the purity and perfection of God ; and whatever does not thus 
is at enmity with God, and cannot have any union of life and happiness with him, and in him. : 

Now, nothing wills and works with God but the Spirit of love; because nothing else works in 
God himself. The Almighty brought forth all Nature for this only end, that boundless Love might 
have its infinity of height and depth to dwell and work in; and all the striving and working proper- 
ties of nature are only to give essence and substance, life and strength, to the invisible, hidden Spi- 
rit of love, that it may come forth into outward activity, and manifest its blessed powers; that 
creatures born in the strength, and out of the powers of nature, might communicate the Spirit of 
love and goodness, give and receive mutual delight and joy to and from one another, All below . 
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this state of Love, is a fall from the one life of God, and the only life in which the God of love can 
dwell, Partiality, self, mine, thine, etc., are tempers that can only belong to creatures that have 
lost the power, presence, and spirit of the wniversal good. They can have no place in heaven, nor 
can be anywhere, but because heaven is lost. Think not, therefore, that the Spirit of pure, uni- 
versal Love, which is the one purity and perfection of heaven, and all heavenly natures, has been, 
or can be, carried too high, or its absolute necessity too much asserted. For it admits of no de- 
grees of higher or lower, and is not in being till it is absolutely pure and unmixed, no more thana 
line can be straight till it is absolutely free from allcrookedness. [Such is the doctrine of ‘perfect 
love,’ or ‘ death to self,’ or ‘christian perfection,’ which spiritual christians are to aim at and attain 
unto as the end of their religious profession. ] 

All the design of christian redemption is, to remove everything that is wnheavenly, gross, dark, 
wrathful, and disordered, from every part of this fallen world. And when you see earth and stones, 
storms and tempests, and every kind of evil, misery, and wickedness, you see that which Christ 
came into the world to remove, and not only to give a New-birth to fallen man, but also to deliver 
all outward nature from its present vanity andevil, and set it again in its first heavenly state. 
Now, if you ask, how came all things into this evil and vanity? It is, because they have lost the 
blessed Spirit of love, which alone makes the happiness and perfection of every power of nature. 
Look at grossness, coldness, hardness, and darkness ; they never could have any existence, but be- 
couee the properties of Nature must appear in this manner,when the Light of God is no longer dwel- 

ing in them,——. 

NATURE Is AT FIRST ONLY SPIRITUAL: it has in itself nothing but the spiritual properties of 
the desire, which is the very being and ground of nature. But when these spiritual properties are 
not filled and blessed, and all held in one wif, by the Light and Love of God ruling in them, then 
something is found in nature which never should have been found; viz., the properties of nature 
in a state of visible, palpable division and contrariety to each other. And this new state of the pro- 
perties of nature is the first beginning, and birth, and possibility, of all that contrariety that is to be 
found betwixt hot and cold, hard and soft, thick and thin, etc., all which could have had no exist- 
ence, till the properties of Nature lost their first unity, and purity, under the light and love of God, 
manifested and working in them. And this is the one true Origin of all the materiality of this 
earthly system, and of every struggle and contrariety, that is found in material things. Had the 
properties of Nature been kept by the creature, in their first state, blessed and overcome with the 
Light and Love of heaven dwelling and working in them, no wrath or contrariety could ever have 
been known by any creature; and had not wrath and contrariety entered into the properties of Na- 
ture, nothing thick, or hard, or dark, etc., could ever have been found, or known in any place. 
Now everything that you see, and know of the things of this world, shows you, that matter began 
only in and from the change of the spiritual properties of Nature; and that matter is changed and 
altered, just as the Light and purity of heaven is more ot less in it. 

How comes the flint to be in such a state of hard, dark compaction? It is because the meek- 
ness and fluidity of the light, air, and water, of this world, have little or no existence in it. And 
therefore, as soon as the fire has unlocked its hard compaction, and opened in it the light, and air, 
and water of this world, it becomes transparent glass, and is brought so much nearer to that first 
glassy sea in which it once existed. For the light, and air, and water of this world, though all of 


them in a material state, yet have the most of the first heavenly nature in them; and as these are. 


more or less, in all material things, so are they nearer or farther from their first heavenly state. 
And as fire is the first deliverer of the flint from its hard compaction, so the last universal fire must, 
begin the deliverance of this material system, and fit everything to receive that Spirit of light and. 
love, which will bring all things back again to their first glassy sea, in which the Deity dwelleth,. 
as in his throne. And thus, as the earthly fire turns flint into glass, so earth will become heaven, 
and the contrariety of four divided elements will become one transparent brightness of glory, 
as soon as the last fire shall have melted every grossness into its first undivided fluidity, for the 
Light, and Love, and majesty of God to be all in allin it. How easy and natural is it to suppose all 
that is earth and stones to be dissolved into water, the water to be changed into air, the air into 
zether, and the ether rarified into light ? ITs there anything here impossible to be supposed? And 
how near a step is the next, to suppose all this changed, or exalted into that glassy sea, Which was 
everywhere, before the angels fell? What now is become of hard, heavy, dead, divisible, corrupt- 
ible matter? Is it annihilated? No: and yet nothing of it is left; all that you know of it is gone, 
and nothing but its shadowy idea will be known in eternity. Now as this shows you, how matter 
can lose all its material properties, and go back to its first spiritual state, so it makes it very intel- 
ligible to you, how the sin of angels, which was their sinfu working in and with the properties of 
nature, could bring them out of their first spirituality into that darkness, grossness, and chaos, out 
of which God raised this material system. See now, sir, how unreasonably you once told me, that 
our doctrine must suppose the eternity of matter; for throughout the whole, you might easily 
have seen, that it neither does nor can suppose it, but demonstrates the impossibility of it; shows 
the true origin of matter, that it is no older than sin; could have no possibility of beginning to be, 
_ but from siti; and therefore must entirely vanish, when sin is entirely done away. 

If matter, said you, be not made out of nothing, then it must be eternal. Just as well con- 
cluded, as if you had said, if snow, and hail, and ice, are not made out of nothing, then they must 
be eternal. And if your senses did not force you to know how these things are created out of some- 
thing, and are in themselves only the properties of light, and air, and water, brought out of their 
first state into such a compaction and creation, as is called snow, hail, and ice, your rational philo- 
sophy would stand toits noble conclusion, that they must be made owt of nothing. Now every time 
you see snow, or hail, or ice, you see in truth and reality the creation of matter, or how. this world 
came to be of such a material nature as it is! For earth and stones, and every other materiality of 
this world, came from some antecedent properties of nature by that same creating power, or fiat of 
God, as turns the properties of light, and air, and water, into the different materialities of snow, 
hail, and ice. 

The Jirst property of Nature, which is in itself a constringing, attracting, compressing, and coa- 
gulating power, is that working power from whence comes all thickness, darkness, coldness, and 
hardness ; and this is the creator of snow, and hail, and ice, out of something that before was only 
the fluidity of light, air, and moisture. Now this same property of nature, directed by the will of 
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God, was the fiat, and creating power, which, on the first day of this world, compacted, coagulated 
or created, the wrathful properties of fallen nature in the angelic kingdom into such a new state, 
as to become earth, and stones, and water, and a visible heaven. And the new state of the created 
heaven, and earth, and stones, and water, etc., came forth by the jiat of God, or the working of the 
first property of nature, from the properties of fallen nature; just as snow, and ice, and De Oe 
forth by the same fiat, from the properties of light, air and water. And the created materiality 9: 
heaven, earth, stones, and water, have no more eternity in them, than there is in snow, or hail, or 
ice; but are only held for a time, in their compacted or created state, by the same first astringing 
property of nature, which for a time holds snow, and hail, and ice, in their compacted state. 

Now here you see with the utmost certainty, that all the matter, or materiality of this world, 
is the effect of sin, and could have its beginning from nothing else. For as thickness, hardness, and 
darkness, (which is the essence of matter), is the effect of the wrathful predominant power of the 
first property of nature, and as no property of nature can be predominant, or known as it isin itself, 
till nature is fallen from its harmonious unity, under the Light and Love of God dwelling in it, so 
you have the utmost certainty, that where matter, or (which is the same thing) where thickness, 
darkness, hardness, etc., are found, there the will of the creature has turned from God, and opened 
a disorderly working of Nature without God. 4 

Therefore, as sure as the materiality of this world standeth in the predominant power of the first 
attracting, astringing property of nature, or in other words, is thickness, darkness, hardness, etc., 
so sure is it, that all the matter of this world has its beginning from sin, and must have its end, as 
soon as the properties of nature are again restored to their first unity, and blessed harmony, under 
the Light and Spirit of God. 

It is no objection to all this, that Almighty God must be owned to be the true creator of the 
materiality of this world. For God only brought or created it into this materiality, out of the fal- 
len sinful properties of nature, and in order to stop their sinful working, and to put them into a 

te of recovery. He created the confused chaos of the darkened, divided, contrary properties of 
spiritual nature, into a farther, darker, harder, coagulation, and division, that so the fallen angels 
might thereby lose all power over them; and that this new materiality might become a theatre of 
redemption, and stand its time under the dominion of the Lamb of God, till all the wrath, and 
grossness, and darkness, born of the sin of angels, was fitted to return to its first heavenly purity. — 

And thus, though God is the creator of the materiality of this world, yet seeing he created it 
out of that wrath, division, and darkness which sin had opened in nature, this truth stands firm, 
that sin alone is the father, first cwuse, and beginner, of all the materiality of this world; and that 
when sin is removed from nature, all its materiality must vanish with it. For when the proper- 
ties of nature are again in the unity of the one will of Light and Love, then hot and cold, thick and 
thin, dark and hard, with every other property of matter, must give up all their distinction, and all 
the divided elements of this world lose all their materiality and division in that first heavenly spi- 
fituality of a glassy sea, from whence they fell. 

Now as all the whole nature of matter, its grossness, darkness, and hardness, is owing to the 
unequal, predominant working of the first property of nature, which is an attracting, astringing, and 
compressing desire ; so every spiritual evil, every wicked working, and disorderly state of any in- 
telligent being, is all owing to the same disorderly, predominant power of the first property of na- 
ture, doing all that inwardly in the spirit of the creature, which it does in an outward grossness, 
darkness, and hardness. Thus, when the desire (the first property of nature) N.B. in any intelligent 
creature, leaves the unity and universality of the Spirit of love, and contracts or shuts up itself in 
an own will, own love, and self-secking, then it does all that inwardly and spiritually in the soul, 
which it does in outward grossness, hardness, and darkness. And had not own will, own love, 
and self-seeking, come into the spirit of the creature, it never could have found, or felt, any owt- 
ward contrariety, darkness, or hardness: for no creature can have any other outward nature, but 
that which is in the same state with its inward spirit, and belongs to it, as its own natural growth. 

Modern metaphysics has no knowledge of the ground and nature either of spirit or body; but 
supposes them not only without any natural relation, but essentially contrary to one another, and 
only held together in a forced conjunction by the arbitrary will of God. Nay, if you were to say, 
that God first creates a soul owt of nothing, aud when that is done, then takes an understanding fa- 
culty, and puts it into it, after that adds a wil, and then a memory, all is independently made, as 
when a tailor first makes the body of a coat, and then adds sleeves or pockets to it; were you to say 
this, the schools of Descartes, Malebranche, or Locke, would have nothing to say against it. And 
the thing is unavoidable ; for all these philosophers were so far from knowing the ground of Nature, 
how it is a birth from God, and all Creatures a birth from nature, through the working will of God 
im and by the powers of Nature, as they were so far from knowing this, as to hold a creation owt of 
nothing ; so they were necessarily excluded from every fundamental truth concerning the origin 
either of body or spirit, and their true relation to one another. For a creation out of nothing leaves 
no room for accounting why anything is, as it is—Now every wise man is supposed to have res- 
pect to Nature in everything that he would have joined together ; he cannot suppose his work to 
succeed, unless this be done. But to suppose God to create man with a body and soul, not only not 
naturally related, but naturally impossible to be united by any powers in either of them, is to sup- 
pose God acting and creating man into an unnatural state; which yet he could not do, unless there 
was such a thing as nature antecedent to the creation of man. And how can Nature be, or have 
anything, but what it is, and has, from God? Therefore, to suppose God to bring any creature into 
Pe unnatural state, is to suppose him acting contrary to himself, and to that nature which is from 

im. 

Yet all the metaphysics of the schools does this ; it supposes God to bring a soul and a body 
together, which have the utmost natural contrariety to each other, and can only affect, or act upon 
one another by an arbitrary will of God, willing the body and soul, held together by force, should 
seem to do that to one another, which they have no natural or possible power todo. But the true 
Philosophy of this matter, (known only to the soul that by a New-birth from above has found its 
first state in and from God,) is this : namely, that Naturx is a Birth or MANIFESTATION OF THE TR1- 
UNE INVISIBLE Derry. Andas it could only come into existence as a birth from God, so every Crea- 
ture, or beginning thing, can only come forth as a birth from and out of Nature, by the will of God, 
willing it to come forth in such a birth. And no creature can have, or be, anything, but by and ac- 
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cording to the working powers of Nature: and therefore, strictly speaking, no creature can be, or 

be put into an unnatural state. It may indeed lose or fall from its natural perfection, by the wrong 

use or working of its will; but then its fallen state is the natwral effect of the wrong use of its will, 
_ and so it only has ¢haé which is natural to it. 

The truth of the matter is this, there neither is, nor can be, anything, nor any effect in the 
whole universe of things, but by the way of birth. For as the working will is the first cause, or 
beginner, of everything, so nothing can proceed farther, than as it is driven by the will, and is a 
birth of it. And therefore nothing can be in anything, but what is natural to its own working will, 
and the true effect of it. Everything that is outward in any being, is only a birth of its own spirit ; 
and therefore all body, whether it be heavenly, or earthly, or hellish, has its whole nature and con- 
dition from its own inward spirit ; and no spirit can have a body of any other properties, but such 
as are natural to it, as being its own true outward state. For body and spirit are not two separate, 
independent things, but are necessary to, each other, and are only the inward and outward conditi- 
ons of one and the sume beiny. [As fundamentally declared in J. B.’s “ Signatura Rerum.”] 

_ Every creaturely spirit must have its own body, and cannot be without it; for its body is that 
which makes it manifest to itself. It cannot be said to exist as a creature, till in a body, because it 
can have no sensibility of itself, nor feel, nor find either that it is, or what itis, but in and by its 
own body. Its body is its first knowledge of its something and somewhere.* 

And now, sir, if you ask why I have gone into this detail of the origin and nature of body and 
spirit, when my subject was only concerning the Spirit of love, it is to show you, that grossness, 
darkness, contrariety, disquiet, and fermentation, must be the state of the body and spirit, till they 
are both made pure and luminous by the Light and Love of heaven manifested in them. All dark- 





* This philosophy will be found presented in another form, in the following letter of the same wri- 
ter, to a brother clergyman, which for its practical character and excellency, is givenatlength : ‘‘ My 
dear brother,—Live as you now do, in such activity of spirit, and multiplied ways of being good, and 
though you were to live half a century longer, you would stick in the same mire, and end your life 
in the same complaints as filled your last letter to me. You tell me, that after all the great change 
you have made in your life, you find nothing of that inward good aud satisfaction which you have 
so much expected, and more especially since you have been a reader of the books recommended 
by me. 

But, sir, you quite mistake the matter, you have not changed your life; for that which is, and 
only can truly be called your life, is in the same state it was when I first knew you.—Nothing is 
your life, whether it be good or bad, but that which witus and HUNGERS in you; and ‘your own 
life neither is, nor can be, any thing else but this. Therefore, nothing reaches your life, or can 
make a real change in it, from bad to good, from falseness to truth, but the right will and the right 
hunger. Practise as many rules as you will, take up this or that new opinion, be daily reading 
better and better books, follow this or that able man, the bread of life is not there. Nothing will 
be fed in you but the vanity and self-conceited righteousness of your own old man. And thus it 
must be with you, till all that is within you is become one will and one hunger after that which 
angels eat in heaven. 

But now, if willand hunger are the whole of every natural life, then you may know this great 
truth with the utmost certainty, namely, that eating is the one preservation of every life, from the 
highest angel in heaven, to the lowest living creature on earth. That which the life eats not, that 
the life has not. Now everything that lives on earth is a birth or production of the astra] elemen- 
tary fire, light, and spirit, to which water is always essential; and it continues in life, tastes and 
enjoys the good of its life, no longer than these powers and virtues of the stars and elements are es- 
sentially and continually eaten by it. ee ‘ 4 

It is just so with the immortal, heavenly life of the soul, it is a birth of those same powers, in 
their highest glory, in the invisible world ; a world, where the triune deity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, brings forth a triune glorious habitation for itself of fire, light, and spirit, opening 
an infinity of wonders, births, and beauties, in a chrystal transparent sea, called the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Out of these powers, or out of this kingdom of heaven, are the births of all holy angelic crea- 
tures ; nothing lives or moves in them, but that fire, light, and spirit, which comes as a birth from 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; and nothing feeds, keeps up, and exalts this heavenly fire, light, 
and spirit, but the hidden, inconceivable, supernatural trinity, which is before, and deeper than all 
nature, and can only manifest itself, and communicate its goodness, by such an outward birth of 
its own unapproachable glory.—And here you may find a glorious meaning of those words of our 
Lord, saying, * My kingdom is not of this world,” because it is a kingdom of those heavenly powers 
of the triune God, which give food and nourishment, purity and perfection to the fire, light, and 
spirit of those divine creatures, which are to be holy as he is holy, perfect as he is perfect, in his 
own heavenly kngdom. pei : : ‘ 

Here, therefore, in this spiritual eating of that same invisible food, which gives life, and per- 
fection of life to all the angels of God, and not in any human contrivances, or activity of your own, 
are you to place your all as to the change of your life: it all consists in the right hunger, and the 
right food, and in nothing else.— F LL Ss 

The fall of Adam, and the origin of all sin and misery, began in his lust and hunger after the 
knowledge of good and evil in the kingdom of this world. By this he left and lost the food which 
heaven gives. He died to all the influences and enjoyments of his first fire, light, and spirit, which 
were his vital union with God in the kingdom of heaven. All the evil that was hid in this earthly 
creation, and its numerous creatures, opened and diffused itself with all the power of a poisonous 
food, through his whole soul and body. But in all this, nothing more came upon him, or was done 
to him, than that which his own hunger had eat.—Here you have the fullest demonstration, how 
every change in the Jéfe of man is, and only can be made, namely, by hungering and eating. Adam 
had not fell, had known no death or extinction of that heavenly fire, light, and spirit, which was 
his first birth in God, but because he hungered after the state of the animal life in this world, 
which has no other fire, light, and spirit in it, but that which gives a transitory life, of diverse, con~ 
trary lusts and appetites, to all the beasts, birds, and insects. 
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ness, grossness, and contrariety, must be removed from the body before it can belong to heaven, or 
be united with it; but these qualities must be in the body, till the soul is totally dead to self, par- 
tiality, and contrariety, and breathes only the Spirit of universal Love, because the state of the bo- 
dy has nothing of its own, or from itself, but is solely the owtward manifestation of nothing else but 
that which is inwardly in the soul. Every animal of this world has nothing in its outward form or 
shape; every spirit, whether heavenly or hellish, has nothing in the nature and state of its body, 
but that which is the form and growth of its own inward spirit. As no number can be anything 
else, but that which the unities contained in it make it to be, sono body of any creature can be 
anything else, but the coagulation, or swm total, of those properties of nature that are coagulated 
in it. And when the properties of nature are formed into the band of a creaturely union, then is 
its body brought forth, whether the spirit of the creature be earthly, heavenly, or hellish. 

Nature, or the first properties of life, are in a state of the highest contrariety, and the highest 
want of something which they have not, This is their whole nature, and they have nothing else in 
them. And this is their true ground and jitness to become a life of triumphing joy and happiness ; 
viz., when united in the possession of that which they seek for in their contrariety. And if life, in 
its first root, was not this depth of strife, this strength of hunger, and sensibility of want, the ful- 
ness of heavenly joy could not be manifested in it. 

You are not astranger to the mystery of the Seven PropeRTIEs of NatuRE, which we have often 
spoken of ; and therefore I shall shorten the matter, and only say so much of them as may be of 
service to our present subject. 

NaturgE, whether eternal or temporal, is that which comes not into being for its own self, or to 
be that, which it is in itself, but for the sake of something that it is not, and has not. And this is 


+ This is the doctrine of the Old Testament, concerning the power of hunger and eating in the 
first Adam.—On the other hand, in conformity to this, and in full proof of the truth of it, that it 
must have been so, the second Adam, the Lord from heaven, in the New Testament has declared, 
that hunger and eating is that alone which can help fallen man to that first heavenly fire, light, and 
spirit, with the spiritual flesh and blood that belonged to it, saying again and again, in a variety of 
the strongest expressions, this great truth, “that except a man eat his flesh and drink his blood, 
he hath no life in him,” that is, no life of that celestial body and blood which Adam lost, and which 
alone can live in the fire, light, and spirit of heaven.— 

EVERY spirit thatis creaturely, and EVERY DESIRE OF THE SPIRIT, HAS ALWAYS SOMETHING 
BODILY AS ITS OWN BIRTH. No spiritual creature can begin to be but by beginning to be bodily. 
For creaturely existence and bodily existence is the same thing ; the spirit is not, cannot be in the 
form of a creature, till it has its body: and its body is the manifestation of spirit, both to itself and 
other beings. : 

Live in the love, the patience, the meekness, and humility of Christ, and then the celestial, 
transparent, spiritual body of Christ’s flesh and blood is continually forming itself, and growing in, 
and from, and about your soul, till it comes to the fulness of the stature in Christ Jesus; and this 
is your true, substantial, vital, eating the flesh, and drinking the blood of Christ, which will after- 
wards become your body of glory to all eternity.—And though your astral reason, and outward 
senses, whilst you are in Adam’s bodily flesh, know nothing of this inward body of Christ, yet 
there it is as swrely as you have the love, the patience, the meekness, and humility of Christ; for 
where the true spirit of Christ is, there is his true spiritual body. 

On the other hand, live to sedfishness, to diabolical pride, wrath, envy, and covetousness, and 
then nothing can hinder these tempers from forming within you such aspiritual body to your soul, 
as that which devils have, and dwell, and work in. 

Be as unwilling as you will, through learned wisdom, or fear of enthusiasm, to believe this, 
your unbelief can last no longer than till Adam’s flesh and blood leave you, and then as sure as 

our soul lives, you will and must have it living, either in the spiritual body of fallen angels, or in 
the spiritual body of the redeeming Jesus.—Oh, sir, trifle away no more time in many matters, 
your first spiritual body must come again. Without it, you are the very man that came to the 
marriage feast, not ‘having on the wedding garment.” He was bound hands and feet, and cast 
into utter darkness, that is, he was the chained prisoner of his own dark, hellish, spiritual body, 
which had been all his life growing up in him, from that which his soul had daily eat and hungered 
after, and so was become those very chains of darkness, under which the fallen angels are reserved 
unto the judgment of the great day. : 

Now there is no being saved, or preserved from this body of chains and darkness, but by the 
one hunger and thirst after righteousness that is in Christ Jesus, and by eating that which begets 
heavenly, spiritual flesh and blood to the soul. The two trees of paradise, with their two fruits 
viz. of death to the eater of one, and life to the eater of the other, were infallible signs, and full 
proofs, that from the beginning to the end of the world, death and life, happiness and misery, can 
proceed from nothing else but that which the lust and hunger of the soul chooseth for its food.— 
Now spiritual eating is by the mouth of desire, and desire is nothing else but will and hunger, 
therefore, that which you will and hunger after, that you are continually eating, whether it be good 
or bad, and that, be it which it will, forms the strength of your life, or, which is the same thing, 
forms the body of your soul. If you have many wills and many hungers, all that you eat is only 
the food of so many spiritual diseases, and burdens your soul with a complication of inward dis- 
tempers. And under this working of so many wills it is, that religious people have no more good 
or health and strength from the true religion, than a man who has a complication of bodily distem- 
pers, has from the most healthfuJ food. For no will or hunger, be it turned which way it will, or 
seem ever so emall or teAPIREs is without its effect. For as we can have nothing but as our will 
works, so we must have always some effect from it. It cannot be insigni ing i 
significant but that which it ene PETER CORE Pere ae 

_Do not now say, that you have this one will and one hunger, and yet find not the food of life 
by it. _ For as sure as you are forced to complain, so sure it is that you have it not. ‘“‘ Not my will 
but thine be done ;” when this is the one will of the soul, all complaints are over, then it is that 
patience drinks water of life out of every cup; and to every craving of the old man, this one hun- 
ger continually says, ‘I have meat to eat that ye know not of.” a ; 
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the reason why nature is only a desire; it is because it is for the sake of something else ; and is also 
the reason why nature in itself is only a torment, because it is only astrong desire, and cannot help 
itself to that which it wants, but is always working against itself. 

Now a desire that cannot be stopped, nor get that which it would have, has a threefold contra~ 
riety, or working, in it, which you may thus conceive, as follows : the first and peculiar property, 
or the one only will of the desire, as such, is to have that, which it has not; and all that it can do 
towards having it, is to act, as if it were scizing it; and this is it, which makes the desire to be a 
magic compressing, inclosing, or astringing ; because that is all that it can do towards seizing of 
that which it would have. But the desire cannot thus magically astringe, compress, or strive to 
inclose, without drawing or attracting : but drawing is motion, which is the highest contrariety and. 
resistence to compressing, or holding together. And thus the desire, in its magical working, sets 
out with two contrary properties, inseparable from one another, and equal in strength; for the mo- 
tion has no strength, but as it is the drawing of the desire; and the desire only draws in the same 
degree as it wills to compress and astringe ; and therefore the desire, as astringing, always begets a 
resistance equal to itself. 

Now from this great and equally strong contrariety of the two Jirst properties of the desire, 
magically pulling, as I may say, two contrary ways, there arises, as 2 necessary birth from both of 
them, a third property, which is emphatically called a wheel, or whirling anguish of life. Fora 
thing that can go neither inward nor outward, and yet must be, and move under the equal power of 
both of them, must whirl, or turn round ; it has no possibility of doing anything else, or of ceasing 
to do that. And this whirling contrariety of these inseparable properties is the great anguish of 
life, and may properly be called the hell of nature; and every lesser torment which any man finds 





“Thy kingdom come, thy wili be done,” is the one will and one hunger that feeds the soul with 
the life-giving bread of heaven. This will is always fulfilled, it cannot possibly be sent empty away, 
for God’s kingdom must manifest itself with all its riches in that soul which wills nothing else ; it 
never was, nor can be lost, but by the will that seeks something else.—Hence you may know, with 
the utmost certainty, that if you have no inward peace, if religious comfort is still wanting, it is 
because you have more wills than one. For the multiplicity of wills is the very essence of fallen 
nature; and all its evil, misery, and separation from God lie in it; and as soon as you return to, 
and allow only this one will, you are returned to God, and must find the blessedness of his kingdom 
within you. 

Give yourself up to ever so many good works, read, preach, pray, visit the sick, build hospitals, 
clothe the naked, etc. yet if anything goes along with these, or in the doing of them you have any 
thing else that you will and hunger after, but that God's kingdom may come, and his will be done, 
they are not the works of the new-born from above, and so cannot be his life-giving food. For the 
new creaturein Christ is that one wili and one hunger that was in Christ; and therefore where that 
is wanting, there is wanting that new creature which alone can have his conversation, which alone 
ean daily eat and drink at God’s table, receiving in all that it does continual life from ‘ every word 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.”—— 

From what word, and from what mouth of God? Why, only from that hidden, supernatural 
power of the triune Deity, which speaks and breathes continual nourishment to that heavenly fire, 
light, and spirit, in and from which all that are about the throne of God have their inward joy above 
all thought, and their outward glory, that can only be figured or hinted to us by pearls, sapphires, 
and rainbow beauties. fat : us et 

It is from this power of the triune God, working in the fire, light, spirit, and spiritual water, or 
body of your new-born creature, that all the good, and comfort, and joy of religion, which you want, 
are to be found, and found by nothing but the resurrection of that divine and heavenly nature 

ich came forth in the first man. 
bear not take these to be too high flown words, for they are no higher than the truth; forif that 
which is in you is not as high as heaven, you will never come there.—That heavenly fire, light, and 
spirit, which make the angelic life to be all divine, must as certainly be your inward likeness to 
God; and that which God is and works in angels, that he must be and work in you, or you can 
never be like to, or equal with them, as Christ has said.—To be outwardly glorious as they are, you 
must stay till this corruptible shall have put on incorruption ; but to have the same inward glory 
Jor the Sane celestiaf fire, light, and spirit, burnin, shining, and breathing in your inward man as 
angels have, belongs to you, as born at first of the triune breath of the living God, and born again 
of Christ out of Adam’s death, to have and be all that by a wonder of redemption, which was your 
divine birthright, at first, by a wonder of creation._—. ; 

And now, my dear friend, choose your side; would you be honourable in church or state, put 
on the whole armour of this world, praise that which man praises, clothe yourself with all the graces 
and perfections of the belles lettres, and be - orator, and critic, as fast as ever you can, and above 

trong in the power of flattering words. i 
aa Tae if ifs Giller side is your Ghoiee ; would you be found in Christ, and know the power of his 
resurrection : would you taste the powers of the world to come, and find the continual influences 
of the triune God feeding and keeping up his divine life in your triune soul, you must give up all 
for that one will and one hunger, which keeps the angels of God in their full feasts of ever new, and 
never ceasing delights, in the nameless, boundless riches of eternity. i 

Think it not hard, or too severe a restraint, to have but one will and one hunger ; it is no harder 
a restraint than to be kept from all that can bring forth pain and sorrow to your soul; no greater 
severity than to be excluded from every place but the kingdom of God. For to have but this one 
will, and one hunger, is to have every evil of life, and all enemies put under your feet. It is to 
have done with every thing that can defile, betray, disappoint, or hutt that eternal nature, which 
must have its life within you.—On the other hand, every thing that is not the effect and fruit of 
this one will, and one hunger, but added to your life by a selfish will, and worldly hunger, must 
sooner or later be torn from you by the utmost smart, or become food forthat gnawing worm which 
peeve ask, how you are to come at this one will, and one hunger? I refer you to no power of 
your own, and yet refer you to that which is within yourself. 
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in this mixed world, has all its existence and power from the working of these ¢hree properties : for 
life can find no troublesome motions, or sensibility of distress, but so far as it comes under their 
power, and enters into their whirling wheel. k 

Now here you may observe, that as this whirling anguish of life is a third state, necessarily 
arising from the contrariety of the two first properties of the desire; so in this material system, 
every whirling, or orbicular motion of any body, is solely the effect or product of the contrariety of 
these two first properties. For no material thing can whirl, or move round, till it is under the power 
of these two properties ; that is, till it can neither go inwards nor outwards, and yet is obliged to 
move; just as the whirling anguish of the desire then begins, when it can neither go inwards, nor 
outwards, and yet must be in motion. 

And this may be again another strict demonstration to you, that all the matter of this world is 
from spiritual properties, since all its workings and effects are according to them : for if matter does 
nothing but according to them, it can be nothing, but what it is, and has from them. 

Here also, that is, in these three properties of the desire, you see the ground and reason of the 
three great laws of matter and motion, lately discovered, and so much celebrated ;. and need no 
more to be told, that the illustrious Sir Isaac ploughed with Behmen’s heifer, when he brought forth 
the discovery of them. In the mathematical system of this great philosopher, these three proper- 
ties, attraction, equal resistance, and the orbicular motion of the planets as the effect of them, etc., 
are only treated of as facts and appearances, whose ground is not pretended to be known. But in our 
Behmen, the illuminated instrument of God, their birth and power in eternity is opened; their eter- 
nal beginning is shown, and how and why all worlds, and every life of every creature, whether it be 
heavenly, earthly, or hellish, must be in them, and from them ; and can have no nature either spi- 
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Angels in heaven are not good and happy by anything they can do to themselves, but solely by 
that which is done to them.—Now that Holy Spirit which does God’s will in heaven,.and is the 
goodness and happiness of all its inhabitants, that same Spirit is every man’s portion upon earth, 
and the gift of God within him.—It is but lost labour to strive by any power of your reason, or self- 
activity, to work up this one will and one hunger within you, or to kindle the true ardency of a di- 
vine desire by any thing that your natural man‘ can do. This is as impossible, as for fallen Adam 
to have been his own redeemer, or a dead man to give life to himself.—The one will and one hunger, 
which alone can eat the true nourishment of the divine life, is nothing else but the divine nature 
within you, which died in Adam no other death, but that of being suppressed and buried for a while 
under a load and multiplicity of earthly wills. 

Hence it is that nothing can put an end to this multiplicity of wills in fallen man, which is his 
death to God, nothing can be the resurrection of the divine nature within him, which is his only 
salvation, but “ the cross ” of Christ; not that wooden cross on which he was crucified, but that 
cross on which he was crucified through the whole course of his life in the flesh. It is our fellowship 
with him on this cross, through the whole course of our lives, that is our union with him ; it alone 
gives power to the divine nature within us, to arise out of its death, and breathe again in usin one 
will and one hunger after nothing but God.—— , 

To be like-minded with Christ, is to live in every contrariety to self, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, as he did; this is our belonging to him, our being one with him, having life from him, 
and washing our robes in the blood of the Lamb. For then, and then only, are we washed and 
cleansed by his blood, when we drink his blood; and we drink his blood, when we willingly drink of 
the cup that he drank of. ' 

Again, not to be like-minded with Christ, is to be separated from him. To have another mind 
than he had, is to be in the state of those who crucified him. Such as the Redemer was, such are 
they that are redeemed. As Adam was, such are they that are born ofhim. Life from Adam, and 
life from Christ, is the one single thing that makes the one our destroyer, the other our redeemer. 
—But to have done; cast not about in your mind how you are to have the one will and one hunger 
which is always eating at God’s table, and continually fed with the bread of life; the thing is al- 
ready done to your hands. ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life,” saith Christ: the same as ifhe 
had said, the way is no where, the truth is no where, the life is no where, but inme. What room 
therefore, for any Jearned contrivances, or further inquiry about the matter? Follow Christ in the 
denial of all the wills of self, and then all is put away that separates you from God: [persevere in 
importunate prayer,| and the heaven-born new creature will come to lifein you, which alone knows 
and enjoys the things of God, and has his daily food of gladness in that manifold BiussED, and 
BLESSED, which Christ preached on the mount. : ‘ 

_ fell me, then, no more of your new skillin Hebrew words, of your Paris editions of all the an- 
cient fathers, your complete collection of the councils, commentators, and church historlans, etc. 
etc. Did Christ mean anything like this when he said, ‘‘ I am the way, the truth, and the life a 
Did the apostle mean anything like this, when he said, ‘‘ No man can call Jesus, Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost?’ Great, good, and divine teachers, you say, were many of the fathers. I say nothing 
to it, but that much more great, good, and divine is He, who is always teaching within you, ever 
standing and knocking at the door of your heart, with the words of eternal life. 

You, perhaps, may ask, why do I go on writing books myself, if there is but one true and divine 
teacher? I answer, Though there is but one bridegroom that can furnish the blessing of the mar- 
riage feast, yet his servants are sent out to invite the guests. This is the unalterable difference 
between Christ’s teaching, and the teaching of those who only publish the glad tidings of him 
They are not the bridegroom, and therefore have not the bridegroom’s voice. They are not the 
ea but only sent a es ibe of ne i as the baptist said, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must 

ecrease:” so every faithful teacher saith of his doctrine, i i 
ake scholar pets ocean etry , it must decrease and end assoon as it has 

All that have wrote for near thirty years, has been only to show, that we have i 
Christ, nor can have any living, divine knowledge but from his holy nature born anal ue a 
Not a word in favour of J ACOB BeHMEN, but because, above every writer in the world, he has:made 
aes oe ag a es o ee and the kingdom of nature, to be oNE CONTINUAL DEMON- 

ation that dying to self, to be born again of Christ, i 2 I 
ee ces ke, J rist, is the ONE ONLY POSSIBLE SALVATION 
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yy . coe no kind of happiness or misery, but according to the working power and state of 

All outward nature, all inward life, is what it is, and work. it we i i 

aprenial attraction, resistance, and whirling. ‘ een ee Oeeee 
very madness and folly of life is their immediate work, and eve ood spiri is 

love has all its strength and activity from them. They equally susteey Sh ey Tek ne 
one could have no powers of thickness and coldness, the other no powers of warmth, brightness 
and activity, but by and through these three properties acting in a different state. Not a particle 
of matter stirs, rises, or falls, separates from, or unites with, any other, but under their power, 
Not a thought of the mind, either of love or hatred, of joy or trouble, of envy or wrath, of pride and 
covetousness, can rise in the spirit of any creature, but as these properties act and stirin it. 4 

__ he next and following properties, viz., the fourth, called fire; the fifth, called the form of 
light and love ; and the sixth, sownd, or understanding; only declare the gradual effects of the en- 
trance of the Deity into the three first properties of Nature, changing or bringing their strong wrath- 
ful attraction, resistance, and whirling, into a life and state of triumphing joy, and fulness of satis- 
faction ; which state of peace and joy in one another, is called the seventh property, or state of na- 
ture. And this is what BenmeEn means by his Ternarius Sanctus, which he so often speaks of, as 
the only place from whence he received all that he said and writ : he means by it the holy Manifes- 
tation of the Triune God in the seven properties of Nature, or kingdom of heaven. And from this 
manifestation of God in the seven properties of nature, or kingdom of heaven, he most wonderfully 
opens, and accounts for all that was done in the six jirst working days of the creation, showing how 
every of the six active properties had its pecwliar day’s work, till the whole ended, or rested, in the 
sanctified, paradisical sabbath of the seventh day, just as nature doth in its seventh property. 
¢ And now, sir, you may see, in the greatest clearness, how everything in this world, everything 
in the soul and body of man, absolutely requires the one redemption of the Gospel. There is but 
one nature in all created things, whether spiritual or material; they all stand and work upon the 
same ground; viz., the three first properties of Nature. That only which can illuminate the soul, 
that alone can give brightness and purity to the body. For there is no grossness, darkness, and con- 
trariety, in the body, but what strictly proceeds from the same cause, that makes selfishness, wrath, 
envy, and torment, in the soul; it is but one and the same state and working of the same three first 
properties of nature. All evil, whether natural or moral, whether of body or spirit, is the sole ef- 
fect of the wrath and disorder of the spirits of nature, working in and by themselves. And all the 
good, perfection, and purity, of everything, whether spiritual or material, whether it be the body or 
spirit of man, or angel, is solely from the power and presence of the supernatural Deity dwelling 
and working in the properties of nature. For the properties of nature are in themselves nothing 
else but a mere hunger, want, strife, and contrariety, till the fulness and riches of the Deity, enter- 
ing into them, unites them all in ove will, and one possession of Light and harmonious Love; which 
is the one redemption of the Gospel, and the one reason why nothing else but the Heart, or Son, or 
Light of God, can purify nature and creature from all the evil they are fallen into. 

For nothing can possibly deliver the soul from its se/fsh nature, and earthly passions, but that 
one power that can deliver matter from its present material properties, and turn earth into heaven ; 
and that for this plain reason; because soul and body, outward nature, and inward life, have but 
one and the same evil in them, and from one and the same cause. 

The wnbeliever, therefore, who looks for life and salvation through the use of his reason, acts 
contrary to the whole nature of everything that he sees, and knows of himself, and of the nature 
and state of this world. For, from one end of it to the other, all its material state, all its gross di- 
vided elements, declare, that they are what they are, because the light and love of heaven is not 
working and manifest in them; and that nothing can take darkness, materiality, rage, storms, and 
tempests, from them, but that same heavenly Light and Love which was made flesh, to redeem the 
fallen humanity first, and after that the whole material system. 

Can the unbeliever, with his reason, bring the light of this world into the eyes of his body? If 
not, how comes it to be less absurd, or more possible, for reason to bring heavenly light into the 
soul? Can reason hinder the body from being heavy, or remove thickness and darkness from flesh 
and blood? Yet nothing less than such a power, can possibly help the soal out of its fallen and 
earthly state. For the grossness of flesh and blood is the natural state of the fallen soul; and there- 
fore nothing can purify the soul, or raise it out of its earthly, corrupt state, but that which hath all 
power over all that is earthy and material in nature. 

To pretend, therefore, that reason may have sufficient power to remove all hellish depravity 
and earthly lusts from the soul, whilst it has not the least power over sweet or sour in any one par- 
ticle of matter in the body, is as highly absurd, as if a man should pretend, that he has a full power 
to alter the inward, invisible, vegetable life of a plant, but none at all over its outward state, colour, 
leaves, or fruit. The deist, therefore, and not the christian, stands in need of continual miracles 
to make good his doctrine. For reason can have no pretence to amend or alter the life of the soul, 
but so far as it can show, that it has power to amend and alter the nature and state of the body. 

The unbelieving Jews said of our Lord, ‘‘ How can this man forgive sins?” Christ showed them 
how, by appealing to that power which they saw he had over the body: ‘‘ Whether (says: he) is it 
easier to say, Thy sins are forgiven thee, or to say, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk?” But the 
delusion of the unbelieving deist is greater than that of the Jew. For the deist sees, that his rea- 
son has no power over his body; can remove no disease, blindness, deafness, or lameness, from it; 
and yet will pretend to have power enough from his reason, to help the soul out of all its evil; not 
knowing that body and soul go hand in hand, and are nothing else but the inward and outward 
state of one and the same life; and that therefore he only, who can say to the dead body of Lazarus, 
“Come forth,” can say to the soul, “Be thou clean.” The uwnbeliever or. deist, therefore, if he 
pleases, may style himself a natural, or a moral philosopher, but with no more truth than he can 
call himself an healer of all the maladies of the body. And for a man to think himself a moral phi- 
losopher, because he has made a choice collection of syllogisms, in order to quicken and revive a 
Divine goodness in the soul; or that no redeemer need come from heaven, because human reason, 
when truly left to itself, has great skill in chopping of logic; may justly be deemed such an igno- 
rance of the nature of things, as is seldom found in the transactions of illiterate and vulgar life. 
But this by the by.—— G R : 4 

To return to our chief subject: the sum of all that has been said, is this: all evil, be it what it 
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will; all misery of every kind, is in its birth, working, and extent, nothing else but Nature left to 
itself, and under the divided workings of its own hunger, wrath, and contrariety ; and therefore no 
possibility for the natural, earthly man to escape eternal hunger, wrath, and contrariety, but solely 
in the way as the gospel teacheth, by denying and dying to self. On the other hand, all the good- 
ness and perfection, all the happiness, glory, and joy, that any intelligent, divine creature can be 
possessed of, is, and can be, from nothing else, but the invisible, uncreated Light and Spirit of God 
manifesting itself in the properties of the creaturely life, filling, blessing, and uniting them all in 
one love, and joy of life. re ; : 

And thus again: no possibility of man’s attaining to any heavenly perfection and happiness, 
but only in the way of the gospel, by the union of the divine and Jhuman nature, by man’s being 
“born again from above,” of the Word and Spirit of God. There is no possibility of any other way, 
because there is nothing can possibly change the first properties of life into an heavenly state, but 
the presence, and working power of the Deity united with, and working in them. And therefore 
the ‘‘ Word was made flesh,” and must of all necessity be made flesh, if man is to have an hea- 
venly nature. Now, as all evil, sin, and misery, have no beginning, nor power of working, but in 
the manifestation of nature in its divided, contrary properties ; so it is certain, that man has no- 
thing to turn to, seek, or aspire after, but the lost Spirit of love. And therefore it is, that God 
only can be his Redeemer; because God only is Love; and Love can be nowhere else, but in God, 
and where God dwelleth and worketh.— __. a é x we 

Now, the difficulty which you find in attaining to this purity, and universality of the Spirit of 
love, is because you seek for it, as I once told you, in the way of reasoning: you would be posses- 
sed of it only from a rational conviction of the fitness and amiableness of it. And as this clear idea 
does not put you immediately into the real possession of it, your reason begins to waver; and sug- 
gests to you, that it may be only a fine notion, that has no ground but in the power of imagination. 
But this, sir, is al] your own error, and as contrary to nature, as if you would have your eyes do 
that, which only your hands or feet can do for you. The Spirit of love is a spirit of nature and life; 
and all the operations of nature and life are according to the working powers of naturé; and every 
growth and degree of life can only arise in its own time and place from its proper cause, and as the 
genuine effect of it. Nature and life do nothing by chance, or accidentally, but everything in one 
uniform way. Fire, air, and light, do not proceed sometimes from one thing, and sometimes from 
another ; but wherever they are, they are always born in the same manner, and from the same 
working in the properties of nature. So in like manner, Love is an immutable birth, always pro- 
Perna from the same cause, and cannot be in existence till its own true parents have brought it 

orth. 

How unreasonable would it be, to begin to doubt whether strength and health of body were real 
things, or possible to be had, because you could not by the power of your reason take possession of 
them! Yet this is as well as to suspect the purtTy and PERFECTION oF LovE to be only a notion, 
because your reason cannot bring forth its birth in your soul. For reason has no more power of al- 
tering the life and properties of the soul, than of altering the life and properties of the body. That, 
and that only can cast devils and evil spirits out of the soul, that can say te the storm, “Be still rd 
and to the leper, “‘ Be thou clean.” —- . ; 

The birth of Love is a form or state of life, and has its fixed place in the fifth form of nature. 
The three first properties or forms of Nature, are the grownd or band of life, that is in itself only an 
extreme hunger, want, strife, and contrariety. And they are in this state, that they may become 
a proper fuel for the fowrth form of nature, viz. the fire to be kindled in them. You will, perhaps, 
say, What is this fire? What is its nature? And howis it kindled? And how is it, that the hun- 
ger, and anguishing state of the properties, are a fitness to bea fuel of this fire? It may be an- 
swered, This hunger and anguish of nature, in its first forms, is its fitness to be changed intoa life of 
light, joy, and happiness: and thatfor this reason, because it is in this hunger and anguish, only be- 
cause God is not init. For as nature comes from God, and for this only end, that the Deity may 
manifest heaven in it, it must stand in an hunger, and anguishing state, till the Deity is mani- 
fested in it. And therefore its hunger and anguish is its true fitness to be changed into a better 
state; and this is its fitness for the birth of the fire; for the fire means nothing, and is nothing else 
but that which changes them into a better state. Notas if fire was a fourth, distinct thing, that 
comes into them from without, but is only a fourth state, or condition, into which the same proper- 
ties are brought. 

The fire then is that, which changes the properties into a mew and heavenly state: therefore 
the fire does two things; it alters the state of Nature, and brings heaven into it; and therefore it 
must work from a twofold power; the Deity and nature must both be in it. It must have some 
strength from nature, or it could not work in nature; it must have some strength from the Deity, 
or it could not overcome, and change Nature into a Divine life. Now all this is only to show you, 
that the fire can only be kindled by the entrance of the Deity, or supernatural God, into a conjune- 
tion or union with nature. And this conjunction of the Deity and nature maketh, or bringeth 
forth, that state, or form of life, which is called, and truly is fire : first, because it does that in the 
spiritual properties of nature, which fire doth in the properties of material nature : and, secondly, 
because it is that alone, from which every fire in this world, whether in the life of animal, or vege- 
table, or inanimate matter, has its source, and power, and possibility of burning. The fire of this 
world overcomes its fuel, breaks its nature, alters its state, and changes it into flame and light. 
But why does it do this? Whence has it this nature and power ? It is because it is a true outbirth 
of the eternal fire, which overcomes the darkness, wrath, and contrariety of nature, and changes 
all its properties into a life of light, joy, and glory. Not aspark of fire could be kindled in this 
world, nor a ray of light come from any material fire, but because material nature is, in itself, no- 
thing else but the very properties of eternal nature, standing for a time in a material state, or con- 
dition; and therefore they must work in time, as they do in eternity; and consequently there 
must be five in this world, it must have the same birth, and do the same work, in its material way 
which the eternal fire hath, and doth, in spiritual nature. ‘ 

And this is the true ground and reason why everything in this world is delivered, as far as it 
can be, from its earthly impurity, and brought into its highest state of existence, only by fire; it is 
because the eternal fire is the purifier of eternal Nature, and the opener of every perfection, light, 
and glory, in it. And if you ask, why the eternal fire is the purifier of eternal nature, the reason 
is plain ; it is because the eternal fire has its birth, and nature, and power, from the entrance of the 
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pure, supernatural Deity into the properties of nature, which properties i 
and be what they were not before, as soon as the Deity aiterath aco thom thelr Seach 
and contrariety is driven out of them, and they work, and give forth only a life and strength of 
light, and joy, and glory. And this twofold operation, viz., on one hand taking from nature its 
wrathful workings, and on the other hand, opening a glorious manifestation of the Deity in them 
is the whole nature and form of the fire, and is the reason why from eternity to eternity it is aud 
must be, the purifier ofeternal nature; namely, as from eternity to eternity changing nature into 
a kingdom of heaven. Now every fire in this world does, and must do, the same thing in its low 
Way, to the utmost ofits power, and can do nothing else. Kindle fire where, or in what, you will 
it acts only as from and by the power of this eternal purifying fire; and therefore it breaks aud 
consumes the grossness of everything, and makes all that is pure and spirituous to come forth out 
of it; and therefore purification is its one only work through all material nature, because it is areal 
pec of that eternal fire, which purifies eternal nature, and changes it into a mere heaven of 
P The eternal fire is called a fourth form, or state of Nature; because it cannot exist but from the 
rst three, and hath its work in the fourth place, in the midst of the seven forms, changing the 
three first into the three last forms of nature; that is, changing them from their natural into au 
heavenly state. So that, strictly speaking, there are but three forms of nature, in answerableness 
to the threefold working of the Triune Deity. For the three last are not three new or different pro- 
perties, but are only the three first brought into a new state, by the entrance of the triune Deity 
into conjunction with them. Which entrance of the supernatural Deity into them, is the consu- 
ming of all that is bad in them, and turning all their strength into a working life of light, joy, and 
heavenly glory ; and therefore has the justest title to be called fire, as having no other nature and 
operation in it, but the known nature of fire, and also as being ¢hat, from which every fire in this 
world has all its nature and power of doing as it doth.—— 

7 You once, as I remember, objected to my speaking so much [See the last Extract] of the ‘‘fire 
of life,” as thinking it too gross an expression to be taken in its Jiteral meaning, when mention is 
made of the eternal fire, or the fire in animal life. But, sir, fire has but one nature through the 
whole universe of things ; and material fire has not more or less of the nature of fire in it, than 
that which is in eternal nature; because it has nothing, works nothing, but what it has, and works 
from thence. How easy was it for you to have seen, that the fire of the soul, and the fire of the 
body, had but one nature? How else could they unite in their heat? How easy also to have seen, 
that the fire of animal life was the same fire that burns in the kitchen ? How else could the kitchen 
fire be serviceable to animal life? What good could it do you to come to a fire of wood, where you 
wanted to have the heat of your own life increased? In animal life, the fire is kindled and pre- 
served in such a degree, and in such cirewmstances, as to be life, and the preservation of life; and 
this is its difference from fire kindled in wood, and burning it to ashes. It is the same fire, only 
in-a different state, that keeps up life, and consumes wood; and has no other nature in the wood, 
than.in the animal. Just as in water that has only so much fire in it, as to make it warm, and 
water that is by fire made boiling hot, the same nature and power of fire is in both, but only in a 
different state. Now will you say, that fire is not to be /éterally understood, when it only makes 
water to be warm, because it is not red and flaming, as you see it in a burning coal? Yet this 
would be as well as to say, that fire is not literally to be understood in the animal life, because it is 
so different from that fire, which you see burning in a piece of wood. 

And thus, sir, there is no foundation for any objection to all that has been said of fire. It is 
one and the same great power of God in the spiritual and material world: it is the cause of every 
life, and the opener of every power of nature; and its one great work through all nature and crea- 
ture, animate and inanimate, is pwrification and exaltation ; it can do nothing else, and that for this 
plain reason, because its birth is from the entrance of the pure Deity into nature; and therefore 
must, in its various state and degrees, be only doing that, which the entrance of the Deity into na- 
ture does, It must bring every natural thing into its highest state.—— 

But to go back now to the Spirit of Jove, and show you the time and place ofits birth, BEFORE 
WHICH, IT CAN HAVE NO EXISTENCE IN YOUR SOUL, do what you will, to have it. 

The fire, you see, is the first overcomer of the hungry, wrathful, self-tormenting state of the’ 
properties of Nature ; and it only overcomes them, because it is the entrance of the pure Deity into 
them ; and therefore that which overcomes them, is the dight of the Deity. And this is the true 
ground and reason, why every right-kindled fire must give forth light, and cannot do otherwise. 
It is because the eternal fire is only the effect or operation of the supernatural light of the Deity 
entering into nature ; and therefore fire must give forth light, because it is itself only a power of 
the light; and light can be nowhere in nature, but as a Jifth form, or state of nature, brought forth 
by the fire. And as light thus brought forth, is the first state that is lovely, and delightful in na- 
ture, so the Spirit of love has only its birth in the light of life, and can be nowhere else. For the 
properties of life have no common good, nothing to rejoice in, till the light is found, and therefore 
no possible beginning of the Spirit of love till then. 

The shock that is given to the three first properties of [eternal] Nature, [the ground of the 
soul,] by the amazing light of the Deity breaking in upon them, is the operation of the fire, that 
consumes, or takes away, the wrathful strength and contrariety of the properties, and forces each 
of them to shrink, as it were, away from itself, and come under the power of this new-risen light.* 





* For a modern example and illustration of this operation of God upon the soul, diversified, it 
may be, according to the complexion of the individual, the reader might refer to the biographies of 
Rogers, Bramwell, and others, who have sought and found God, (so as to be * quite clear’ in the 
‘blessing of pardon’ and the ‘witness of the Spirit,’) by the good old Gospel-importunate, Jacoby 
like-wrestling way to Christ, described in Behmen’s “* Book of True Repentance.” And, indeed, 
may that not be said to be the only sure and direct way to God. But how few religious people have 
made the trial of it; and who, without stopping at first manifestations, but receiving them only as 
Divine incentives, have gone on, by the self-same sure, direct, and simple process, to realize the true 
glory of the kingdom of Christ, viz: purity of Heart, of Will, of Intellect, or Love, being DEAD To 
SELF.—“ BE EARNEST, EARNEST!” is the motto to the Symbol attached to Behmen’s Way To 


Curist, in the German Edition. . 
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Here all strife of enmity and wrathful contrariety in the properties must cease, because all united 
in the Love of the light, and all equally helping one another to an higher enjoyment and delight in 
it. They are all one triune will, al] doing the same thing; viz. all rejoicing in the one love of the 
light. And HERE IT Is, in this delightful unity of operation, THAT THE SPIRIT OF Love Is BORN, 
in the fifth property, or light of life; and cannot possibly rise up in any creature, till the properties 
of its life are brought into this jifth stale, thus changed, and exalted into a new sensibility of life. 
Let me give you this similitude of the matter; fancy to yourself aman shut up ina deep cave under 
ground, without ever having seen a ray of the light, his body all over tortured with pain, his mind 
distracted with rage, himself whirling and working with the utmost fury and madness, he knows 
not what ; and then you have an image of the first properties of life, as they are in themselves, be- 
fore the fire had done its work in them: 

Fancy this man suddenly struck, or all surrounded, with such a glare of light, as, in the 
twinkling of an eye, stopped, or struck dead, every working of every pain and rage, both in his 
body and mind; and then you have an image of the operation of the fire, and what it does to the 
first properties of nature. Now as soon as the first terror of the light has had its fiery operation, 
and struck nothing dead, but every working sensibility of distress, fancy this man, as you now well 
may, in the sweetest peace of mind, and bodily sensations, blessed in a new region of light, giving 
joy to his mind, and gratification to every sense , and then the transports, the overflowings of Love 
and delight in this new state, may give you an image [of the New-birth and} how the Spirit of love 
is, and must be born, when fire and light have overcome, and changed the state of the first proper- 
ties of nature, and never, (él then, can have any existence in any creature, nor proceed from any 
other cause.—Thus, sir, you may sufficiently see, how vainly you attempt to possess yourself of 
the Spirit of love by the power of your reason; and also what a vanity of all vanities there is in the 
rel'gion of the unbelievers and deists, who will have no other perfection, or divine life, but what 
they can have from their reason; as great a contradiction to nature, as if they would have no life 
or strength of body, but that which can be had from their faculty ofyeasoning. For reason can no 
more alter or exalt any one property of life in the soul, and bring it into its perfect state, than it can 
add one eubit to the stature of the body. ‘The perfection of every life is no way possible to be had 2 
but as every flower comes to its perfection; viz., from its own seed and root, and the various de- 
grees of transmutation, which must be gone through, before the floweris found. Iris sTRICTLY 
THUS WITH THE PERFFCTION OF THE SOUL; all its properties of life must have their true natural 
birth, and growth, from one another. The first, as its seed and root, must have their natural change 
into an higher state; must, like the seed of the flower, pass through death into life, and be blessed 
with the fire, and light, and spirit of heaven, in their passage to it ; Just as the seed passes through 
death into life, blessed by the fire, and Jight, and air of this world, till it reaches its last perfection, 
and becomes a beautiful, sweet-smelling flower. And to think that the soul can attain its perfec- 
tion any other way, than by the change and exaltation of its first properties of life, just as the seed 
has its first properties changed and exalted, tillit comes to have its flower, is a total ignorance of 
the nature of things. For as whatever dies, cannot have a death particular to itself, but the same 
death in the same way, and for the same reasons, that any other creature, whether animal or vege- 
table, ever did or can die; so every life, and degree of life, must come into its state and condition 
of life in the same way, and for the same reasons, as life, and the perfection of life, comes into every 
other living ereature, whether in heaven, or on earth. Therefore the deist’s religion, or reason, 
which is to raise the soul to its true perfection, is so far from being the religion of nature, that it 
is quite unnatural, and declared to be so by every working in nature. For since reason can neither 
give life, nor death, to any one thing in nature, but everything lives, or dies, according to the 
working of its own properties; everything, dead and alive, gives forth a demonstration, that na- 
ture asks no counsel of reason nor stays to be directed by it. 

Hold it therefore for a certain truth, that you can have no good come into your soul, but only 
by the one way of a birth from above, from the entrance of the Deity into the properties of your own 
soulish life. NATURE MUST BE SET RIGHT, ITS PROPERTIES MUST ENTER INTO THE PROCESS OF 
& NEW-BIRTH, {T MUST WORK TO THE PRODUCTIUN OF LIGHT, [as indicated in Behmen’s Way to 
Christ, in the tract of ‘‘ True Repentance,”] BEFORE THE SPIRIT OF LovE CAN HAVE A BIRTH IN 
you. For Love is delight, and delight cannot arise in any creature, till its nature is in a delightful 
state, or is possessed of that, in which it must rejoice. And this is the reason why God must be- 
come man ; it is because a birth of the Deity must be found in the soul, giving to nature all that it 
wants, or the soul can never find itself in a delightful state, and only working with the Spirit of 
love. For whilst the soul has only its natural life, it can only be in such a state, as nature, with- 
out God, is in; viz., a mere hunger, want, contrariety, and strife, for it knows not what, ence is 
all that variety of blind, restless, contrary passions, which govern and torment the life of fallen 
man. It is because all the properties of nature must work in blindness, and be doing they know 
not what, till the light of God is found in them. Hence also it is, that that which is called the wis- 
dom, the honour, the honesty, and the religion, of the natural man, often does as much hurt to him- 
self, and others, as his pride, ambition, self-love, envy, or revenge; and are subject to the same 
humour and caprice; it is because nature is no belfer in one motion than in another, nor can be 
so, till something supernatural is come into it. We often charge men, both in church and state 
with changing their principles; but the charge is too hasty ; for no man ever did, or can chan é 
his principles, but by a birth from above. The natural, called in Scripture the old man, is ee 
dily the same in heart and spirit, in everything he does, whatever variety of names may be iven 
to his actions. For se/f can have no motion but what is se/fish, which way soever it goes, or as 
ever it does, either in church or state. And be assured of this, that nature in every man, whether 
he be learned or unlearned, is this very self, and can be nothing else, till a birth of the Deity is 
brought forth in it. There is therefore no possibility of having the Spirit of love, or any divine 
goodness, from any power of nature, er working of reason. It can only be had in ite own time and 
place; and its time and place is nowhere, but where nature is overcome by a birth of the life of 
God in the properties of the soul. And thus you see the infallible truth, and absolute necessit 
of Christian redemption 5 it is the most demonstrable thing in all nature.—The Deity must rea 
man, take a birth in the fallen nature, be united to it, become the life of it, or the natural man 
must of all necessity be for ever and ever in the hell of his own hunger, anguish, contrariety, and 
self-torment ; and all for this plain reason, because nature is, and can be, nothing else, but this va- 
riety of self-torment, till the Deity is manifested and dwelling in it. : 
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And nowy sir, you see also the absolute necessity of the gospel doctrine of “ the cross ;? viz: of 
DYING Tv SELF, as the ONE ONLY WAY TO LIFE IN Gop. This “cross,” or dying to Self, is the one 
morality that does man any good. Fancy as many rules as you will, of modelling the moral be- 
haviour of man, they all do nothing, because they leave nature still alive; and therefore can only 
help a man to a feigned, hypocritical art of concealing his own inward evil, and seeming to be not 
under its power. And the reason why it must be so, is plain; it is because Nature is not possible 
to be reformed ; it is immutable in its workings, and must be always as it is, and never any better 
or Worse, than its own untaught workings are. It can no more change from evil to good, than 
darkness can work itself into light. The one work, therefore, of morality, is the one doctrine of 
THE CROSS; viz. to resist and deny nature, that a supernatural power, or Divine goodness may take 
possession of it, and bring a new Light into it.* a 

In a word, there are, in all the possibility of things, but two states, or forms of life; the one is 
Nature, and the other is God manifested in nature; and as God and nature are both within you, so 
you have it in your power, to live and work with which you will; but are under a necessity of do- 
ing either the one, or the other. There is no standing still, life goes on, and is always bringing 
forth its realities, which way soever it goeth.— You have seen, that the properties of nature are, 
and can be, nothing else in their own life, but a restless hunger, disquiet, and blind strife, for they 
know not what, till the property of light and love has got possession of them. Now when you see 
this, you see the ¢rwe state of every natural man, whether he be Cesar or Cato, whether he glori- 
ously murders others, or only stabs himself, blind nature does all the work, and must be the doer 
of it, till the Christ of God is born inhim. For the life of man can be nothing else, but an hunger 
of covetousness, a rising up of pride, envy and wrath. a mediey of contrary passions, doing and un- 
doing it knows not what, because these workings are essential to the properties of nature ; they 
must be always hungering, and working one against another, striving to be above one another, 








™ THERE IS NO NEED OF A NUMBER OF PRACTICES, OF METHODS, in this matter. For to DIE 
TO SELF, or to come from under its power, is not, cannot be done by any active resistance we can 
make to it by the powers of nature. For Nature can no more overcome or suppress itself, than 
wrath can heal wrath. So long as Nature acts, nothing but natural works are brought forth, and 
therefore the more labour of this kind, the more nature is fed and strengthened with its own food. 

But the one true way of dying to Self, is most simple and plain, it wants no arts, or methods, no 
cells, monasteries, or pilgrimages, it is equally practicable by every body, it is always at hand, it 
meets you in every thing, it is free from all deceit, and is never without success. 

If you ask what this one, true, simple, plain, immediate, and unerring way is; it is the way of 
patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to God. This is the truth and perfection of dying to 
self; it is no where else, nor possible to be in any thing else, but in this state of heart. 

Theogenes.—The excellency and perfection of these virtues, I readily acknowledge; but alas, 
sir, how will this prove the way of overcoming self to be so simple, plain, immediate, and unerring 
as you speak of? For is it not the doctrine of almost all men, and all books, and confirmed by our 
own woeful experience, that much length of time, and exercise, and variety of practices and me- 
thods are necessary, and scarce sufiicient to the attainment of any one of these four virtues? | 

Lheophilus.—When Christ our Saviour was upon earth, was there anything more simple, plain, 
immediate, unerring, than the way tohim? Did scribes, pharisees, publicans, and sinners, want 
any length of time, or exercise of rules, and methods, before they could have admission to him, or 
have the benefit of faith in him? 

Theogenes.—I don’t understand, why you put this question, nor do I see how it can possibly 
relate to the matter before us. 

Theophilus.—It not only relates to, but is the very heart and truth of the matter before us: it 
is not appealed to, by way of illustration of our subject, but it is our subject itself, only set ina 
truer and stronger light. For when I refer you to patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to 
God, as the one simple, plain, immediate, and unerring way of dying to self, or being saved from 
it: I call it so, for no other reason, but because you can as easily and immediately, without art or 
method, by the mere turning and faith of your mind, haye all the benefit of these virtues, as publi- 
cans and sinners by their turning to Christ, could be helped, and saved by him. 

Theogenes.—But, good sir, would you have me then believe, that my iurning and giving up 
myself to these virtues, is as certain and immediate a way of my being directly possessed, and 
blessed by their good power, as when sinners turned to Christ to be helped and saved by him? 
Surely this is too short a way, and has too much of miracle in it, to be now expected. 

Theophilus.—I would have yousTRICTLY TO BELLEVE ALL THIs in the fullest sense of the words. 
And also to believe, that the reasons why you, or any one else, are for a long time vainly endeavor- 
ing after, and hardly ever attaining these first-rate virtues, is because you seek them in the way 
they are not to be found, in a multiplicity of human rules, methods, and contrivances, and not in 

that simplicity of faith, in which those who applied to Christ immediately obtained that which 
they asked ef him. [They are only another name for Christ, ‘ the Spirit of Love.’] 

“Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and | will] refresh you.” How short, 
and simple, and certain a way to peace and comfort, from the misery and burden of sin! What 
becomes now of your length of time, and exercise, your rules, and methods, and round-about ways, 
to be delivered from self, the power of sin, and find the redeeming power and virtue of Christ? 
Will you say, that turning to Christ in faith was once indeed the way for Jews and heathens to 
enter into life, and be delivered from the power of their sins, but that all this happiness was at an 
end, as soon as Pontius Pilate had nailed this good Redeemer to the cross, and so broke off all im- 
mediate union and communion between faith and Christ ? 

WHAT A FOLLY would it be ro suppose, that Christ, after his having finished his great work, 
overcome death, ascended into heaven, with all power in heaven, and on earth, was become less a 
Saviour, and gave less certain and immediate helps to those that by faith turn to him now, than when 
he was clothed with the infirmity of our fiesh and blood upon earth ? Has he less power, after he 
has conquered, than whilst he was only resisting and fighting with our enemies? Or has he less 
good will to assist his church, his own body, now he is in heaven, than he had to assist publicans, 
sinners, and heathens, before he was glorified, as the Redeemer of the world? And yet this must 
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dnd all this tn blindness, till the light of God has helped them to one common good, in which they 
all willingly unite, rest, and rejoice. 1n a word, goodness is only a sound, and virtue a mere strife 
of natural passions, till the Spirit of love is the breath of everything that lives, and moves in the 
heart. For love is the one only blessing, and goodness, and God of nature ; and you have no true 
religion, are no worshipper of the one true God, but in and by that SprritoF LOVE, WHICH Is THE 
INCARNATE WORD, OR GoD HIMSELF, LIVING AND WORKING IN YOU. 


It was proposed, in reference to the evangelical use of these writings, as to 
the true mode of propagating christianity among sophisticated unbelievers, 
of whatever name, nation, or creed,—to insert in this place, some lengthened 
extracts from the book entitled “The Way to Divine Knowledge ;” but upon 
a further minute examination of that work, every part of it has been found to 
be so deserving of attention, that, instead of offering to the reader’s notice a 
few detached portions thereof, he is earnestly recommended, immediately after 
the perusal of the next following extract, to turn to the work itself, and to 
give it one fair perusal in the order in which it is written. 

The writer of these lines has occasionally met with individuals, and also 
read the writings of individuals, who have much admired and professed to un- 
derstand BenMeEN and Law; but he does not remember to have ever met with 





be the case, if our earnestly turning to him in faith and hope, is not as sure a way of obtaining im- 
mediate assistance from him now, as when he was upon earth. 

Theogenes.— You seem, sir, to me, to have stepped aside from the point in question, which was 
not, whether my turning, or giving myself up to Christ, in faith in him, would not do me as much 
good, as it did to them who turned to him when he was upon earth? But whether my turning in 
faith and Gesire, to patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to God, would do all that as fully 
for me now, as faith in Christ did for those who became his disciples ? 

Theophilus.—\ have stuck closely, my friend, to the point before us. Let it be supposed, that 
I had given you a form of prayer in these words, ‘‘O Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world; or, O thou bread that camest down from heaven, or Thou that art the resurrection and the 
life, the light and peace of all holy souls, help me to a living faith in Thee.” Would you say, that 
this was not a prayer of faith in, and to Christ, because it did not call him Jesus, or the Son of God ? 
Answer me plainly. 

Theogenes.—What can I answer you, but that this is a most true and good prayer to Jesus, the 
Son of the living God? For who else but he was the Lamb of God, and the bread that came down. 

Theophilus.—Well answered, my friend. When, therefore, I exhort you to give up yourself in 
faith and hope, to patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to God, what else do I do, but turn 
you directly to so much faith and hope in the true Lamb of God? For if I ask you, what the Lamb 
of God is, and means, must you not tell me, that it is, and means, the perfection of patience, meek- 
ness, humility, and resignation to God? Can you say, it is either more or less than this? Must 
you not therefore say, that a faith of hunger and thirst, and desire of these virtues, is in spirit and 
truth, the one very same thing, as a faith of hunger, and thirst, and desire of salvation through the 
Lamb of God? And consequently, that every sincere wish and desire, every inward inclination of 

_ your heart, that presses after these virtues, and longs to be governed by them, is an immediate, di- 
rect application to Christ, is worshipping and falling down before him, is giving up yourself unto 
him, and the very perfection of faith in him. 

lf you distrust my words, hear the words of Christ himself; ‘« Learn of me, (says he,) for I am 
meek and lowly of heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” Here you have the plain truth 
of our two points, fully asserted, first, that to be given up to, or stand in a desire of patience, meek- 
ness, humility, and resignation to God, is strictly the same thing, as to learn of Christ, or to have 
faith in him. Secondly, that this is the one simple, short, and infallible way to overcome, or be de- 
livered from all the malignity, and burden of Self, expressed in these words, ‘‘ and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls.” : ; 

And all this, because this simple tendency, or inward inclination of your heart, to sink down 
into patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to God, is truly giving up all that you are, and 
all that you have from fallen Adam ; it is perfectly leaving all that you have, to follow, and be with 
Christ ; it is your highest act of faith in him, and love of him, the most ardent and earnest declara- 
tion of your cleaving to him with all your heart, and seeking for no salvation, but in him, and from 
him. And therefore all the good, and blessing, pardon, and deliverance from sin, that ever hap- 
pened to any one, from any kind, or degree of faith and hope, and application to Christ, is sure to 
be had from this state of heart, which stands continually turned to him in a hunger and desire of 
being led and governed by his spirit of patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to God. Oh 
Lheogenes, could I help you to perceive or feel what a good there is in this state of heart, you would 
desire it with more eagerness, than the thirsty hart desireth the water brooks ; you would think of 
nothing, desire nothing, but constantly to live in it. It is a security from all evil, and all delusion ; 
no difficulty or trial, either of body or mind, no temptation, either within you, or without you. but 
what has its full remedy in this state of heart. You have no questions to ask of anybody, no new 
way that you need inquire after; no oracle that you need to consult, for whilst you shut up your- 
self in patience, meekness, humility, and resignation to God, you are in the very arms of Christ. 
your whole heart is his dwelling-place, and he lives and works in you, as certainly as he lived in 
and governed that body and soul, which he took from the Virgin Mary. 

Learn whatever else you will from men and books, or even from Christhimself, besides, or with- 
out these virtues, and you are only a poor wanderer in a barren wilderness, where no water of Jife 
is to be found. For Christ is no where, but in these virtues, and where they are, there is he in his 
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any that seemed to apprehend, clearly, the precise evangelical character, object; 
and applicability of the writings of those two eminent individuals. At all 
events, if they have really so understood their nature and character, they have 
never distinctly defined them : and, it is but natural to suppose, from the nu- 
merous objections that have from time to time been made against those writ- 
ings by many good though, it may be, unphilosophical men, as well as by 
others less deserving of attention, that they would, in enlightenment of such, 
have clearly explained their drift and purport; leaving to the opponents, if 
any, after such explanation, either to disprove their statement, or to admit it, 
and thenceforth to duly reverence what, until then, they might have ignorantly 
disesteemed. 

Merging, for the present consideration, BEHMEN in Law, the latter, as before 
observed, being the providential agent to interpret and demonstrate to the 
learned world, in a strictly scholastic manner, the verity of his principles, and 
the truth of the ‘ great mystery’ of things revealed in his writings,—were the 
writer asked by a sincere inquirer, to describe to him in a few words, the pre- 
cise character of Law’s philosophical writings, (his earlier productions being 





own kingdom. From morning to night, ket this be the Christ that you follow, and then you will 
fully escape all the religious delusions that are in the world, and what is more, all the delusions of 
your own selfish heart. 

For to seek to be saved by patience, meekness, humility of heart, and resignation to God, is 
truly coming to God through Christ; and when these tempers live and abide in you, as the spirit 
and aim of your /ife, then Christ is in you of a truth, and the life that you then lead is not yours, 
but Christ that liveth in you. For this is following Christ with all your power: you cannot possi- 
bly make more haste after him, you have no other way of walking as he walked, no other way of 
being like him, of truly believing in him, of showing your trust in him, and dependence upon him, 
but by wholly giving up yourself to that which he was, viz. to patience, meekness, humility, and 
resignation to God. [The rour properties of the Sprrit oF Love.] 

Tell me, now, have I enough proved to you the short, simple, and certain way of destroying 
that body of Self, which lives and works in the four elements of covetousness, envy, pride and wrath ? 

Theogenes —Enough of all reason. But as to covetousness, I thank God, I cannot charge my- 
self with it; it has no power over me, nay, I naturally abhor it. And I also now clearly see, why 
I have been so long struggling in vain, against other selfish tempers. 

Theophilus.—Permit me, my friend, to remove your mistake. Had covetousness no power over 
you, you could have no other se/fish tempers to struggle against. They are all dead, as soon as co- 
vetousness has done working in you. You take covetousness to relate only to the wealth of this 
world. But this is but ove single branch of it, its nature is as large as desire, and wherever selfish 
desire is, there is all the evil nature of covetousness, 

Now envy, pride, hatred, or wrath, can have no possibility of existence in you, but because 
there is some selfish desire alive in you, that is not satisfied, not gratified, but resisted, or disap- 
pointed. And, therefore, so long as any selfish tempers, whether of envy, uneasiness, complaint, 
pride, or wrath, are alive in you, you have the fullest proof, that all these tempers are born and 
bred in, and from your own covetousness, that is, from that same selfish bad desire, which when it 
is turned to the wealth of this world, is called covetousness. For allthese rourR ELEMENTS Of SuLF, 
or failen nature, are tied together in one inseparable band, they mutually generate, and are gene- 
rated from one another, they have but one common life, and must all of them live, or all die toge- 
ther. This may show you again the absolute necessity of our ome simple and certain way of dying 
to self, and the absolute insufficiency of all human means whatever, to effect it. 

For consider only this, that to be angry at our own anger, to be ashamed of our own pride, and 
strongly resolve not to be weak, is the upshot of all human endeavours ; and yet all this is rather the 
life than the death of self! There is no help but from a total despair of all human help.—When a 
man is brought to such an inward, full conviction, as to have no more hope from all human means, 
than he hopes to see with his hands, or hear with his feet, then it is, that he is truly prepared to 
die to self; that is, to give up all thoughts of having or doing anything that is good, in any other 
way, but that of a meek, humble, patient, total resignation of himself to Gop. All that we do be- 
fore this conviction, is in great IgNORANCE of ourselves, and full of weakness and impurity. Let our 
ZEAL be ever so wonderful, yet if it begins sooner, or proceeds farther, or to any other matter, or in 
any other way, than as it is led and guided by this conviction, it is full of delusion. No repent- 
ance, however long or laborious, is conversion to God, till it falls into this srarE. For God must do 
all, or allis nothing; bat God cannot do all, till all is expected from him; and all is not expected 
from him, till, by a true and good despair of every human help, we have no hope or trust, or long- 
ing after anything but a patient, meek, humble, total resignation to God.—— ; f } 

And now, my dear friends, I have brought you to the very place for which I desired this day’s 
conversation ; which was, to set your feet upon sure ground, with regard to the Spirit of love. For 
all that variety of matters, through which we have passed, has been only a variety of proofs, that 
the Spirit of Divine Love can have no place or possibility of birth in any fallen creature, till it wills, 
and chooses to be dead to all se/f, in a patient, meek, humble resignation to the good power and 

cy of God. 7 glehe 
a from this state of heart also, itis, that the ‘ Spirit of PRAYER’ is born, which is THE DESIRE 
OF THE SOUL TURNED To Gop. Stand, therefore, steadfastly in this wilt, let nothing else enter into 
your mind, have no other contrivance, but everywhere, and in everything, to nourish and keep up this 
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admitted to be the providential instrument to revive the truth and fulness of 
practical christianity among avowed christians, chiefly by placing the motives 
and exhortations to a strict and regular devotion, in their highest, clearest, 
and most affecting light, and laying down rules for the attainment of a habit 
of piety); were he thus to be asked, he would answer, first, that Law is to be 
considered a sublime metaphysical philosopher, standing in a somewhat similar 
relation to the mtellectual universe, in regard to the demonstration of its 
powers, laws, and operations, as Sir Isaac Newton to the physical universe, 
with its constitution and laws; and, that both one and the other derive their 
special renown from the self-same source, viz. BeumMen. So indubitable does 
the latter cireumstance appear, that the writer is acquainted with an individual 
who does not hesitate to affirm, that if he were but a profound mathematician, 
and were able to put himself back to the time and circumstances of Sir Isaac 8 
day, he has no doubt whatever of being able naturally, by force of imagination, 
thought, researches, trials, and experiments, etc., to run over exactly the same 
ground as did Sir Isaac, and to arrive at the same results, just as the truth of 
things opened itself in his mind. For truth, as a life, and a power or vegeta- 
tion of life, is ONE, and, in the same circumstances, will evolve in the same 
— 

state of heart, and then your houseis built upon arock ; you aresafefrom all danger; the light of heaven 
and the love of God, will begin their work in you, will bless and sanctify every power of your fallen 
soul, you will be in a readiness for every kind of virtue and good work, and will know what it is to 
be led by the Spirit of God. 

Theogenes.—But, dear Theophilus, though I am so delighted with what you say, that I am loth 
to stop you, yet permit me to mention a fear that rises up in me. Suppose I should find myself so 
overcome with my own darkness and selfish tempers, as not tobe able to sink from them into a 
sensibility of this meek, humble, patient, full resignation to God; what must I then do, or how 
shall I have the benefit of what you have taught me? : 

Theophilus.—Y ou are then at the very time and place of receiving the fullest benefit from it, 
and practising it with the greatest advantage to yourself. For though this patient, meek resigna- 
tion, is to be exercised with regard to all outward things, and occurrences of life, yet it chiefly re- 
spects our own inward state, the troubles, perplexities, weaknesses, and disorders of our own fallen 
souls. And to stand turned to a patient, meek, humble resignation to God, when your own im- 
patience, wrath, pride, and irresignation attacks yourself, is a higher, and more beneficial perform- 
ance of this duty, than when you stand turned to meekness and patience, when attacked by the 
pride, or wrath, or disorderly passions of other people. I say, stand turned to this patient, humble 
resignation, for this is your true performance of.this duty at that time; and though you may have 
no comfortable sensibility of your performing it, yet in this state you may always have one full 
proof of the truth and reality of it; and that is, when you seek for help no other way, nor in any- 
thing else, neither from men nor books, but WHOLLY LEAVE AND GIVE UP YOURSELF To be helped ~ 
by rE MeRcY or Gop. And thus, be your state what it will, you may always have the full 
benefit of this short and sure way of resigning up yourself to God. “And the greater the perplexity 
of your distress is, the nearer you are to the greatest and best relief, provided you have but Parr- 
ENCE to expect it ALL rRom Gop. For nothing brings you so near to divine relief, as the extre- 
mity of distress; for the goodness of God hath no other name or nature, but the helper of all that 
wants to be helped; and nothing can possibly hinder your finding this goodness of God, and every 
other gift and grace that you stand in need of; nothing can hinder or delay it but your turning 
from the only fountain of life and living water, to some cracked cistern of your own making; to 
this or that method, opinion, division, or subdivision, amongst christians, carnally expecting some 
mighty things, either from Samaria or Jerusalem, Paul or Apollos, which are only and solely to be 
had, by worshipping the Father in spirit and truth: which is then only done, when your whole 
heart, and soul, and spirit, trusts wholly and solely to the operation of that God within you, in 
whom we live, move, and have our being. And Be assurep of this, as a most certain truth, that 
we have neither more nor less of the Divine operation within us, because of this or that outward 
form, or manner of our life, but just and strictly in that degree, as our faith, and hope, and trust, 
and pa geod upon God, is more or less in us. [Dead to Self, and alive to God: who willeth this 

alvation ? 

What a folly then, to be so often perplexed about the way toGod! For 
God, but our heart; God is no where else to be found, and the heart it 
helped by anything else to find him, but by its own love of him, 
resignation to him, and expectation of all from him, 

These are short, but full articles of true religion, wh 
make a true and full offering and oblation of our whole nature to the Divine operation, and also a 
true and full confession of the holy Trinity in Unity. For as they look wholly to the Father, as bles- 
sing us, with the operation of his own Word, and Spirit, so they truly comess and worship the Holy 
Trinity of God. And as they ascribe all to, and expect all from, this Deity alone, so they make the 
truest and best of all confessions, that there is no God but One. 

_ _ Let, then, arians, semi-arians, and socinians, who puzzle their laborious brains to make paper 
images of a Trinity for themselves, have nothing from you but your pity and prayers; your foun- 


dation standeth sure, whilst you seek for all your salvation through the Farner, working life in 


your soul by his own Worp and Sprrit which dwell in him, and are onE LIFE, BOTH IN HIM AND 
you. . 
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manner: which principle by the way, though couched in other terms, was 
some few years ago, in Belgium, assumed asa discovery by Jacotot. Howe 
ever, to give a popular reply to the question, the writer would say, Law is the 
Newton of metaphysics; he would also add, in the words of Law, that * the 
ground and mystery of all things was never opened in any man but Beumen, 
and, there are good reasons for supposing, will never again be opened in any 
other man ;”” that BeHMEN’s mind therefore, (and, in a good sense, our own 
mind also,) shadowed forth as well as it was possible in the mirror and on the 
| oneigie of his writings, is a grand mine, or garden full of the seeds and 
births of universal truth ; and that Law, (from a living knowledge and exper- 
lence thereof, in his own microcosm,) is the learned opener, displayer, and 
demonstrator of its riches and wonders.—And if it were further remarked and 
inquired, ‘ since there can be nothing new in religion, and as Christianity is a 
complete system, and a perfect revelation, what then is the use and purport of 
these writings, and for whom are they intended,’ in other words, ‘ who are the 
children of this mystery’; and ‘are these works profitable for Christians in 
general, and if so, to what end, and in what degree?’ The answer is, first, 
that they are not at all necessary for Christians, any more than the elements of 
geometry are necessary to be apprehended by a labouring farmer, or any other 
person engaged in the essential occupations of agriculture. For what has a 
labouring map to do with the Philosophy of nature, in searching out the how 
and the why of her operations : it suffices him to know the facts of the course 
of nature, without troubling himself about the ground and reasons of them ; 
and with such knowledge, he pursues his business, he sows his seed and duly 
reaps wherewithal to subsist.—Nor are these writings necessary to the great 
body of people of a Christian country, that is, who receive as true, the series 
of theorems constituting that branch of revealed truth denominated Christian- 
ity, and contained in the Holy Scriptures. For these, acquiescing in the 
truth of the Christian doctrine, do not therefore require or demand an erudite 
demonstration of it. Indeed, a fundamental demonstration of the truth of 
the Christian religion in all its parts, from first principles, would but puzzle 
and confound such simple souls, and take off their attention from the one es- 
sential point, which is the end of all knowledge, viz. the constant practice and 
personal verification of its truths: which very circumstance indeed has occa- 
sionally happened with regard to these writings, that is, some simple religious 
individuals have been greatly injured in their spiritual interests, by their un- 
becoming inquisitiveness into the writings of these authors, (as they might have 
been by meddling with, and misusing any other good gift of God), having thereby 
all but lost themselves in an incomprehensible labyrinth ; and yet, it must be 
admitted that, in so doing, they paid no more regard to the plain nature of 
things, than if they had been endeavouring to master the seventeenth problem 
of the twelfth book of Euclid, without having passed through, or even looked 
at the preliminary books aud course of study, and that with the sole object, 
strange as it may seem, to find out the ‘ planof salvation,’ and save their souls ! 
—Nor are these writings necessary to those happy, well-instructed individuals 
who are wholly and solely intent upon putting the Gospel revelation to the 
proof, thereby realising the present fruits of faith, and, it may be added, of the 
most perfect knowledge: who, though conscious there must, in the nature 
of things, be a deep mysterious ground and philosophy of truth, yet reso- 
lutely shut their eyes against any inquiry, on their part, into it, whether it 
may have pleased the wisdom of God to reveal it or not. These blessed souls, 
receiving the truth in the love of it, and knowing they may enjoy all the be- 
nefits of the most enlarged apprehension of it, without understanding one sin- 
gle reason whereon it is founded, are the right men and heirs of faith; they 
hear God’s words, believe them, constrain themselves to obey them, (even to 
the least of the commands and exhortations of Jesus Christ and his apostles,) 
and so, in due time, after having served their day and generation according to the 
> M 
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will of God, they are gathered to the bosomof thefather of thefaithful; wherefore 
neither are such writings required for them: of which class may be reckoned 
Kempis, Bramwell, and other worthies, and, judging from his sermon preached 
at St. Paul’s, on Christmas day, the present Deanof that Cathedral.—Nor are 
they finally, and least of all, necdtal for unlettered, unsophisticate* minds, who, 
when they hear the simple message of the preacher of the Gospel, as unreason- 
ing “little children” at once heartily embrace it, comply with its dictates, and 
reap the benefits ; which is the ground and reason of the success of the “preach- 
ing of the gospel to the poor,” whether of our own country or among the sa- 
vages of the South-sea islands.}——It may now be asked, ‘ For whom, then, 
are these writings useful, and what is their intent ?” The writer would answer, 
first, if he knew any honest enquiring minds of a Christian country that, after 
a careful study of the Holy Scriptures, and much pondering upon the great 
mystery of things, all around and within them, especially upon the seeming in- 
compatibleness of the bloody cruelty, misery, and shocking injustice, which 
are daily and with impunity perpetrated, and likewise recounted in the Old 





* This word has been adopted as a general beer antithesis to the subtle jesuitical charac- 
ter of the reasoning faculty, after having been raised into a consciousness of its own powers, (by 
listening to the voice of the serpent, as did our mother Eve, and so lost her pure virginal innocen- 
cy,) in one man after this, in another after that manner, though in all more or less, except those 
who, in an implicit blind faith, and absolute resignation, govern all the parts of their life by a re- 
solute unreasoning obedience to the injunctions and wisdom of God, through his expressed Word 
and Spirit, in the Holy Scriptures, and understood according to their simple, prima-facie sense ; 
neither looking for, nor admitting any other meaning than what the plain tenor of the Divine com- 
mands and counsels intimate, and which their author, the same eternal Word and Spirit engrafted 
in the mind, responds to, and operates therein. For such is the justice and mercy of God, we all 
stand in the self-same position as our forefather Adam, when upon his trial in the garden of Eden, 
with regard to faith and reasoning.—Human nature, indeed, may be very briefly described, under 
the two terms adopted by, and by the world appropriated to the institute of Loyala, viz., Jesuits 
and Jesuites; the latter section, in dove-like simplicity, but with solid understanding, taking the 
gospel for its one rule of obedience and book of reference in all cases ; the former either excluding 
it almost altogether, or reasoning down its standard, or taking along with it the traditions, and li- 
braries, and products of the reasoning wisdom of all the learning of all ages of the world, as its rule 
and guide, and standard. We are, alas, all jesuits, and jesuitical sophists, and must remain so, 
until we are born-again of the Light and Spirit of God (as previously described), and so far as we 
abide in the Divine Love, by simple faith, and resolute blind obedience ; for, who cannot find a rea- 

“son for his own will, indeed for anything! Jesuits, therefore, swarm in the church, the law, trade 
everywhere: in the former, the principle retains its name; in the law, it is serpentine craft and 
subtlety ; in trade, and general life, it is vulgarly termed humbug. But, save us from the jesuits 
where ‘the church” predominates in a country, and the press is controlled: the inquisition, the 
devil’s own throne, and most complete figure of the hellish principle upon earth, will speedily raise 
its horrible head, and, as a withering blight, spread desolation over all of that nation. 

+ The present:missionary policy is, of course, correct in regard to illiterate, unsophisticate 
people of foreign lands ; but it is only so far correct in regard to Theistical and intellectual heathen 
nations, as respects the translation of the Holy Scriptures, into their several languages ; for it can 
proceed no further, for the very apparent reasons alleged throughout this treatise. What is next 
wanted for the further progress of the evangelisation of such nations, is the Philosophy of the truth 
contained in the Sacred Scriptures, or in other words, a demonstration of Christianity inits several 
essential features, and grand comprehensive scope of nature and grace. And as this is the thing 
that is wanted, what more natural than to conclude, as the philosophers of the age prior to Newton 


Hbtr Pitbu, did, respecting the true philosophy of the physical universe, viz. that it was reserved to the suc- 
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ceeding age to declare it, and that God would, doubtless, cause it to be brought t ; in- 
deed, actually accomplished. Now we have already said that Lay,jmay be cousicersa: the Nemtian 
of metaphysics; and that not only have the truths of christianity heen essentially revealed, but the 
strict demonstration thereof has also been afforded, both naturally and scholastically. so that we 
have indeed, the very remedy that was wanting for the unbelief of those several nations and eople 
above referred to. What then is to be done? what is our duty in this case, and the duty of all at h 

as desire that God’s kingdom may come, and all nations bow at the name of Jesus? but to hay 
these writings translated into those several languages, into which the Scriptures have been tra: e 
lated, as inseparable accompaniments to them. This, therefore, being the next step, both in ae 
order of nature and grace, why not take it at once, without further delay ? Or must there be aw : 
such as that which Newton had to wage with prejudice and partiality, for almost half a ooaety, 
before the truth shall be established and acted upon. For if it is the truth, (which all duly qu it 
fied minds may easily ascertain, ) it must and will assuredly prevail, though the len af mits 

appearing may be delayed by the perversity or obtuseness of its professed friends, who will thereb 
. deprive themselves of that high honour which must necessarily belong to those who have been the 
immediate co-workers with God in so noble a cause, as that of the gathering in of all nations to tie 
fold of Christ, and, the times of the Gentiles being fulfilled, lastly, God’s ancient people, the i 
nant of the Jews. Shall there then be a great delay? It remains for the consciences of the leade 5 
of our great missionary societies to decide.—But, the subject is being anticipated. “i 
We have alluded to the power of prejudice in preventing, or rather retarding, the development 
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Testament itself, with the nature and character of the Deity, as described in the 
Christian revelation, as an omnipotent, omnipresent, all-wise Being, who is 
all love and goodness to his creatures ; if there were, as doubtless there are 
many such, who thus stand in a state of doubt and uncertainty respecting the 
Holy Scriptures and the working wisdom of Divine Love, then it may be truly 
said, that to such is the word of this revelation sent; and if they were 
but to read over the works of these Authors in the order and manner herein 
prescribed, they would undoubtedly receive therefrom all that satisfaction, 
peace, and contentment, which their several cases required. And moreover, 
they would, thereby, be disposed to step at once into the ranks of Christi- 
anity, willingly and cheerfully taking up the cross, and following their 
leader, pattern, and forerunner, the Lord Jesus, in the gospel narrow path 
which he has traced out for us, through this world into his heavenly kingdom : 
in which class of individuals, we may charitably include all honest unbelievers, 
whether Deists, Arians, Socinians, or nominal Christians.—May we not also 
name another class, as one for whom it is probable the goodness of God may 





of the Divine designs, in regard to an; how that Newton, with all his prudential accommodation 
to the weaknesses of human nature, had still to contend, and wait patiently, for a long period of 
time, before he saw his principles perfectly established ; (as, indeed, is generally the case with every 
grand innovation, however sound and beneficial in its operations ;) but what must have been the 
opposition to them, supposing he had openly avowed the source from whence he derived them ?— 
Now, though human nature is still the same, yet, the writer being convinced that the present is 
not the day to sacrifice the interests of pure and universal truth to the imaginary bug-bear of pub- 
lic opinion, the peculiar idiosyncracies, sectarian partialities, and imperfect apprehensions uf po- 
pular religionists, and the current doctrines of the times, has not hesitated, as will have been ob- 
served, to declare undisguisedly, the names of the individuals, whose writings, he feels assured, 
when taken by their right handle, (notwithstanding all the obloguy with which ignorance and ma- 
lice have hitherto popularly invested them,) are calculated to produce as mighty a change in the 
moral philosophy of the East, if not of the West, as the discoveries of Newton effected in the phi- 
losophy of the physical universe. And indeed where truth is the subject in question, truth relating 
to the eternal well-being of millions of our redeemed fellow-creatures, at present unconsciousof their 
high descent and birthright prerogatives, both of creation and redemption, as revealed in the gos- 
pel, what becomes, in such cases, the part of its faithful advocate, however humble and otherwise 
insignificant, but to set it forth without reserve, in the exulting assurance of the spirit of David in 
the following verses: Ps, xxvii‘ The Lord is my light and my salvation, whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid ?——-When the wicked, even mine 
enemies and my foes, came upon me, to eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell. Though an 
host should encamp against me, my heart shall not fear; though war should rise against me, in 
this will I be confident,” etc, 

The following extract will show the working of the leaven of popular prejudice in Law’s own 
day, with respect to himself; though, as his antagonists seldom escaped out of his hands but with 
the loss of everything, and then without any other commisseration from the spectators, than a mere 
expression of pity at their wretched condition, it is rather surprising his adversaries should-not 
have studied him better, before venturing upon attacking him ; for, surely never dida writer make 
more terrible, justifiable slaughter of his literary foes, however learned and powerful they might 
have previously considered themselves. Being a perfect master of all solid erudition, upon which 
was superinduced uncommon degrees of almost super-human wisdom, and possessed of the highest 
accomplishments of rhetoric, and, moreover, having, naturally, a strong tincture of bitterness in his 
mental constitution, which, though regulated by Christian philosophy, could not fail to be strength- 
ened by his profound acquaintance with the wise and devout of past ages, and the severe discipline By, lute 
to which he, as a son of wisdom, had accustomed himself,¢-as well, by his earnest Serious and chris- 
tian tone, and the elevated character of his principles, his manifest consciousness of being on the A 
right side, and merely a defender of the truth, and of being able to support its interests successfully 
in every way, and by the unpretending character and ease of his manner, he was enabled to bestow 
the most pungent and severe chastisement upon his antagonists, when he deemed it his duty to 
take up his pen as the champion of divine truth and virtue She txrfraed- bir éj fGnrd frrece 

uc wrviteq “ T come now,to an enthusiast which the doctor has accidentally met with, from Shona it seems 
/\ I have borrowed some of my strange notions, and would put them off as my own. The doctor has 
this intelligence from his #rusty assistant, who says, ‘What else can be expected from those who 
read Jacob Behmen, * *,and* *, with almost the same veneration and implicit faith that other 
people read the Scripture?’ Two of these writers, I know very little of, yet as much as I desire to 
know; but J. Behmen, called the Teutonic Theosopher, I have read much, and much esteem : but 
the design of putting off some of his strange notions, as my own, is as well grounded, as if the doctor 

had charged me with a design of picking his pocket. 

“ The illustrious Sir Isaac Newton, when he wrote his Principia, and published to the world his 
great doctrine of attraction, and those laws of nature by which the planets began, and continue 
to move in their orbits, could have told the world, that the trwe and infallible ground of what he 
there advanced, was to be found in the Teutonie Theosopher, in his three first properties of eternal 
Nature; he could have told them, that he had been a diligent reader of that wonderful author, that 
he had made large extracts out of him, and could have referred to him for the ground of what he 
had observed of the number seven. Now why did not this great man do thus? must we suppose 
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have designed these writings, viz., the stupid, purblind, hateful and hating prac- 
tical atheists, who have no sincere regard to goodness and truth, nor any real 
desire for that interior renovation and purity, which, they feel, at times, to be 
the proper perfection of their nature. ‘To such as these, may not this Baptist 
proclamation be sent, as an extraordinary remedy exactly suited to their case, 
of wilful impenitence, rational requirements, andall but invincible prejudice and 
despair ?—But the last and most important section of moral agents, to whom, it 
appears to the writer, these series of works are super-eminently applicable, 
and who are truly the ‘ children of the mystery,’ is, in the phraseology of our 
common prayer book, all Jews, Turks, and Heathens, who are eapable of rational 
enquiry, and possessed of a refined sense of moral obligation. Here, we 
may indeed apprehend the grand importance of these wonderful writings 5 for 
(as already observed), if the fountains of learning and religion in each nation 
and country could be purified, then the streams and branches must in time be- 
come pure also, and finally, in the nature of things, the face of the earth be 
watered and prepared for “sowers to go forth to sow,” and in due time to reap 





that he was Joth to have it thought, that he had been helped by any thing that he had read? no: it 
is an unworthy thought. But Sir Zsaac well knew, that prejudice and partiality had such power 
over many people’s judgments, that doctrines, though ever so deeply founded in, and proved by all 
the appearances of nature, would be suspected by some as dangerous, and condemned by others 
even as false and wicked, had he made any references to an author that was only called an enthu- 
siast. 

“Dr. Trap may take himself for an eminent example and proof of this. He has here shown with 
what speed matters may be determined by prejudice. For here a stranger, a layman, not so much 
as known to the doctor by name, who, for ught he can tell, may be some small retailer of infidel- 
ity, or snuff-candle in the play-house, who has gained upon the doctor by no other marks of ability 
and judgment, but his compliments to him, and his scwrrility upon me ; from the authority of this 
informer, the doctor immediately puts J. B. into his /ist of enthusiasts. Is not this a proof of what 
Sir Isaac Newton must have met with from some great scholars, and to what a speedy confutation 
he must have exposed himself, and the plainest appearances of nature, had he ever referred to the 
Teutonic Theosopher? Now, am JI here to suppose, that this censure of the doctor’s, relating to 
J. B., is a rashness that has here first seized upon him by chance, that he never before in his life 
allowed himself to treat any man, or any book in this manner; that if he took the judgment of 
another, it was of somebody that he knew; if he condemned an author, he always staid till he had 
read something of him, at least an indea, or a title page or two of his works? Or am I to suppose, 
that this has been the doctor’s method upwards of thirty-seven years; calling one man an enthusi- 
ast, another a fanatic, this a monstrous, that the most pernicious book of the age, as rashly, as has- 
tily, regarding no more of right or wrong in that which he affirms of these matters, than he has 
here done with regard to J. B.? But J hope the doctor is singular in this spirit; for ifit could be 
supposed, that it was common among learned men, to get their knowledge of ancient and modern, 
foreign and domestic enthusiasts, as hastily and slightly as the doctor here doth, must it not be 
very dangerous for the unlearned to take any opinions of this kind from them? Must it not be 
said, that one grain of equity, good sense, and real knowledge, is more to be desired than a hun- 
dred weight of such learning ! 

“ When I considered the fallen soul, as a/ire spirit deprived of its proper light, and therefore be- 
come of a diabolical nature, J. could have directed to J. B. for the deep and infallible ground of it: 
But what need was there for that, when I could make the plainest principles of nature, the plain- 
est doctrines of Scripture, every thing that was said of the fall, of heaven, of hell, and the like, to 
be undeniable proofs of it? what I said in the second proposition of the discourse upon regeneration, 
concerning the holy triunity of God in man, stands not in that form of expression any where that 
I know of; but for the true ground and certainty of it, I could have referred to the Teutonic Theo- 
sopher, to many ancient and modern writers of the greatest name, and to a venerable record of anti- 
quity, ascribed even to St. Peter himself; where he asserts, even upon the same ground as T have 
done, that because we were created in the image and likeness of God, therefore the triune life arises 
in us as it does in God, and we have in us, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.* 

“‘ But what occasion was there for these references, when I had so much better proof, when I 
could shew, that all which the Scriptures say of the whole nature and manner of our redemption, 
of the whole nature and form of baptism, all that they say of the necessity of the Word and Holy 
Spirit of God having again a birth in us, are absolute decisive proofs of it? I knew also very well, 
that the most essential, fundamental, and joyful doctrines of the Gospel would be questioned, or re- 
ceived with difficulty, had I referred to a poor shoemaker for any proof of them: and it may well be 
believed, that the doctor would have been among the first and loudest of those, who would have 
cried out at my folly and presumption in directing to an author, whom all the world knew to be an 
illiterate enthusiast ; and yet, if all the world knows it as the doctor knows it, all the world may be 
said to know nothing about it.”—Law’s Animadversions on Trap’s Reply. 


* Rationalis homo, factus ad imaginem, et similitudinem Dei fert in se symbolicé factoris sui 
imitationem. Habet enim in se Patrem, Filium et Spiritum. Mens quidem locwm Patris obtinet, 
Filii vero, qui ex mente gignitur, sermo interior, atque auditor vox prolationis, Spiritum repre- 
sentat, ele.-—Coteler. S. S. Patr. p. 595—1719. 
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a plenteous evangelical harvest.— Under which view of things, and with a know- 
ledge of the mode of procedure which is at present pursued to evangelise the 
eastern intellectual nations, may it not be justly remarked, how imperfect, how 
futile, how wasteful, how unnatural, do those efforts and means appear, for the 
accomplishment of the end proposed! Such a mode of propagating Christi- 
anity would seem to have neither reason, nor precedent in the Holy Scriptures, 
nor analogy in any of the workings of nature, or ordinary actions of life, to 
countenance it? That some partial good may have resulted therefrom, is no- 
thing to the point, for every cause must have an effect, both according to the 
nature, and the extent of the cause. But, to proceed as Christians are now doing 
among sophisticate nations, is it not like commencing at the extremity of a 
few branches of a stream, and hoping, thereby, in due time to change the na- 
ture of the source itself, with its other multiplied branches? This was not the 
way St. Paul ‘ went to work,’ St. Paul the apostle of the learned as well as un- 
learned Gentiles, who received his commission not from man, but by revelation 
from heaven, who was an apostle, not so much to those who had the oracles of 
God, for to these were the original apostles sent, as to the Gentiles of every 
name and character, and not to them until he had been endowed with the 
knowledge* of the highest theosophic mysteries, so as to be able to combat 
with and convince on their own grounds, all that,the most profound, deep- 
thinking, learned philosophers of Greece, many of them true theists and_vir- 
tuous men, could or might advance or enquire, touching the doctrines of the 
Christian salvation, and the philosophy and “mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Christ,” and of all things, in heaven and earth. Now, if we allow the 
Holy Ghost in sending Paul, thus equipped, to the intellectual Gentiles, to be 





* To see this point in a clear light, we have only to read over carefully the three first chapters 
of the epistle to the Ephesians, then to refer to the twentieth chapter of the Acts, and other places al- 
lusive to St. Paul’s teaching, wherein is implied his having ‘‘ declared unto them a// the counsel 
of God,” (which must necessarily include all mysteries connected with Christ, as the Lord and Sa- 
viour, and second Adam,) as he had doubtless done to the wise and inquisitive Athenians, 
members of the Areopagus, one of whom, named Dionysius, as related Acts xvii. 3+, became acon- 
vert, and afterwards a celebrated writer upon the transcendental philosophy of Christianity, in 
which, as we may justly infer from a consideration of the epistles of St, Paul, and the narrative in 
question, he had doubtless been instructed from the lips of the apostle himself; and whose wri- 
tings are still extant, (see note, p. 61). Moreover, we are bound to conclude, that the ingenious and 
learned of the polished Greek nations of that day, the countries where geometry and mathematics 
flourished in such perfection, would not receive any dogmatical ‘ dixit’ of a seeming foreign ad- 
venturer, and loquacious ‘setter forth of strange doctrines,’ without having the Philosophy of the 
matter fundamentally explained and demonstrated to them ; as was probably the case with the 
above-mentioned Dionysius, who, it would appear, only after much private conference with the 
apostle Paul, and due examination, and reflection, embraced the Christian faith. Now although it 
may be urged in reply to all this, what St. Paul alleges, that the ‘Jews require miracles, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom ; but that he preached the cross of Christ, which to the Jews was astum- 
bling-block, and to the Greeks appeared foolishness;’ yet we are not to infer therefrom that to all 
the Greeks such doctrines were foolishness. By no means; but simply to that class of mere rea- 
soners and babblers, who were without any pure, fervent love of virtue; and who will always be 

‘ound to comprise the majority of the so-called philosophers of every nation; just as itis in Christi- 


nity itself, for there are but the ** seven thousand” in every age, and profession of Christians, whom wes hs 


God has his eye upon, as his truly devoted, and therefore elect children.t For the apostle imme- 
diately adds this very significant declaration, confirmatory of the. above view of the case, viz.— 
“ But unto them which are called both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom 
of God :” or as Behmen expresses it at the very commencement of his writings, ‘that unless a man 
be born again, in order to which he must absolutely die to himself, which is the ‘cross’ of Christ, 
alluded to by St. Paul in the above passage,—he cannot see the kingdom of God, and therefore can- 
not understand Divine and natural wisdom,’ from the true ground, [vf his fernarius sanctus,] as 
opened in his books. [+ John x. 14; 11. Tim. ii. 19.] F ' f : 

The writer proposes at the latter end of this treatise, (as a kind of exercise, wherein to display 
the ability of the candidate,) to afford a partial, though enlarged and particular view of the Theosophie 
knowledge and understanding possessed by St. Paul, as one of his qualifications to preach to the 
Gentiles, Jesus Christ and the Gospel of salvation by him; and this, by dissecting as it were, into 
what is conceived to be its component parts, the vast complex and comprehensive idea contained 
in the word he so often makes use of in his addresses to experienced churches, who had been the 
subjects of his more erudite instructions, viz. the “ mystery,” the ‘‘mystery of God,” the ‘‘mystery 
of God, and of the Father, and of Christ.” Which idea, upon close meditation, having been found 
to involve or embrace about one hundred and seventy, Christian mysteries, they may therefore very 
properly form the subjects of so many questions or theoremsywhich the candidate may exercise 
himself in demonstrating, by way of ascertaining the adequacy of his theosophical ability for the 
proposed philosophical and religious biography. [Rom. i. 14—20; 1 Cor. ii. 6—16; Gal. i. 15—19.} 
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governed by the highest wisdom, and knowledge of adaptation of cause to ef- 
fect, what then must be said of our modern attempts at evangelising the vast 
rational and highly-intellectual continent of India, Persia, Turkey, or China? 
but that it is the result of short-sighted counsels, of half-thinkingness, and an 
unaccountable imperfect study of God’s wisdom and providence, as illustrated 
in the Holy Scriptures : and what are the effects of such endeavours beyond the 
translation of the Scriptures, but great waste of money, and efforts, and even 
life? Let the directors of Missionary Societies reflect a little upon this strangely 
overlooked but most essential point, (as also the donors of prize essays at the 
University of Cambridge, and elsewhere, as to the best means of introducing 
Christianity among the intellectual Mahomedan and other Asiatic nations,) sothat 
their future labours and expenditure may be productive of adequate fruits, be- 
ing directed to rational ends by rational, yea divinely-natural means. Now to 
all these Jews, Turks, and Heathens, in the most eminent sense, is this ‘mystery 
revealed’ sent, and thus much may be truly affirmed of it, that it contains the re- 
medy, and only remedy for their Gentile state. Which remedy, it is to be ob- 
served, when it has done its work, that is, convinced its subjects of the truth of 
the gospel revelation, or served as a schoolmaster to Christ, is, of course, like 
the law of old, to be laid aside, having accomplished the end for which it was 
given to the world.—For, as Mr. Law truly says, ‘there is not any philosophi- 
cal question that can be put, nor advice or direction that can be asked, in 
regard to God, or Nature, or Christianity, but what J. B. has over and over spoke 
to, and in the plainest manner.’ Inshort, he thusmost justly describes him, “( 1.) 
As a teacher of the true ground of the Christian religion. (2.) As a discoverer of 
the false antichristian church, fromits first rise in Cain, through every age of the 
world, to its present state in all and every sect of the present divided christen- 
dom. (3.) As a guide to the truth of all the mysteries of the kingdom of God. 
In these three respects, which contain all that any one can possibly want to 
know or learn from any teacher, he is the strongest, the plainest, the most 
open, intelligible, awakening, convincing writer that ever was. As to all these 
three matters, he speaks to every one, as himself saith, in the sound of a 
trumpet. And here to pretend to be an explainer of him, or make him fitter 
for our apprehension, in these great matters, is as vain as ifa man should pipe 
through a straw, to make the sound of a trumpet better heard by us. 
“Further, he may be considered, (4.) as a relater of depths opened in him- 
self, of wonders which his spirit had seen and felt in his ternario sancto. 
Now, in this respect he is no teacher, nor his reader a learner ; but allthat he 
saith is only for the same end as St. Paul spoke of his having been in the third 
heaven, and hearing things not possible to be spoken in human words. And 
yet in these matters it is, that most of his readers, especially if they are scho- 
lars, are chiefly employed ; every one in his way trying to become masters of 
them. Thus, when he first appeared in English, many persons of this nation, 
of the greatest wit and abilities, became his readers; who, instead of entering 
into his one only design, which was their own regeneration from an earthly to 
an heavenly life, turned chemists, and set up furnaces to regenerate metals, in 
search of the philosopher’s stone! And yet, of all men in the world, no one 
has so deeply, and from so true a ground, laid open the exceeding vanity of 
such labour, and utter impossibility of success in it from any art or skillin the 
use of fire. And this must with truth be affirmed of him, that there is not 
any possible error, that you can fall into in the use of his books, but what he 
gives you notice of beforehand, and warns you against it in the most solemn 
manner ; and tells you, that the blame must be yours if you fall into it.’—If 
our missionaries to the East* were to go prepared for their work as herein con- 





* The present Mahommedan and other theistical and heathen nations, may be considered to 
stand in the same relation to the present enlightened state of Christianity, as did the Greeks to that 
of the days of St. Paul, Indeed, to deny intellectual power and cultivated reason to the present heads 
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templated, as in short St. Paul himself was qualified for his evangelical mission, 
(which is now, by the will of God, placed within their power, and te which they 
are called by the instrumentality of this treatise ?) what might not we expect, we 
repeat it, as the results of their labours, but what transpired from the labours of 
St. Paul? for like causes produce like effects, and Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. May we then hope that the translation of these tnvalu- 
able writings into the great languages of the Turkish, Persian, Chinese, and other 
of the nations of India will, by the wisdom and liberality of this evangelical 
country, speedily be accomplished ! And now, leaving this very important 
subject, (referred to on pages 4, and 5, etc., of this treatise,) to the serious consi- 
deration of every enlightened Christian in these kingdoms, we close our remarks 
with the following extract, containing another description of the nature of these 
writings, and of the character of their author, written by the subject of the 
proposed biography himself; which, if the reader embrace in his mind, under 
the term “ deists,”’ “ infidels,” made use of therein, all unbelievers, Heathens, 
Turks, Jews, and merely nominal Christians, wili set the imperfectly expressed 
views of the writer of the preceding pages, in a more perfect light :— 





“‘Jacoz Brumen (says he) in his natural capacity and outward condition of life, 


was as mean and illiterate, as any one that Our Lord called to be an apostle; but as a chosen ser- 
vant of God, he may be placed.amongst those who had received the highest measures of light, wis- 
dom, and knowledge from above: He was no more a human writer, spoke no more from opinion, 
conjecture, or reason, in what he pliblished to the world, than St. Johz did, when he put his Re- 
velation into writing. He has no right to be placed amongst the inspired penmen of the New Tes- 
tament ; he was no messenger from God of'anything new in religion ; but the mystery of all that 
was old and true both in religion and nature was opened inhim. This is the particularity of his 
character, by which he stands fully distinguished from all the prophets, apostles, and extraordinary 
messengers of God. They were sent with occasional messages, or to make such alterations in the 
ceconomy of religion as pleased God, But this man came onno particularerrand ; he had nothing 
to alter, or add, either in the form, or docirine of religion. He had no mew truths of religion to 
propose to the world; but all that lay in religion and nature, as a mystery unsearchable, was in its 
deepest ground, opened in this instrument of God. And all his works are nothing else but a deep 
manifestation of the grounds and reasons of that which is done, that which is doing, and is to be 
done, both in the kingdom of nature, and the kingdom of grace, from the beginning to the end of 
time. His works, therefore, though immediately from God, have not at all the nature of the holy 
Scriptures, they are not offered to the world, as necessary to be received, or as a rule of faith and 
manners, and therefore no one has any right to complain, either of the depths of his matter, or the 
peculiarity of his style: they are just as they should be, for those that are fit for them ; and he that 
likes them not, or finds himself unqualified for them, has no obligation toread them. _ 

The whole system of Christianity has generally been looked upon as a mystery of salvation 
solely founded in the divine pleasure; and to be such a scheme of redemption, as is wholly to be 
resolved into the contrivance of the will and wisdom of God; and therefore, men can think as dif- 
ferently of it, can fall into as many opinions about it, as they can of the will and wisdom of God. 
Hence has arisen all the speculative opposition to the Gospel : it is because reason, human specula- 
tion, and conjecture, are always imagining they can form a religion more worthy of the wisdom and 
designs of the Supreme Being than the Christian is, and would be thought to oppose the Gospel 
only for the honour of God, and the divine attributes. This is the great prevailing idolatry of the 
present heathen world, or that part of mankind who are infidels or deists. Hence also is risen an- 
other species of idolatry, even among christians of all denominations; who, though receiving and 
professing the religion of the Gospel, yet worship God not in spirit and in truth, but either in the 





of learning and religion in those countries, can only proceed from ignorance, or an extraordinary 
want ofreflection. And, therefore, when reports are freely disseminated, casting aslight upon the 
common sense, sagacity, and intellectual genius of the eastern nations, by parties probably unac- 
quainted with any more profound Christianity than that which is dogmatically preached to the 
populace in this country : which preaching, tomen of understanding of another creed, is, of course, 
but mere fighting in the air, or at best an uncertain trumpet sound, leaving no impression on the 
hearers ; —it is only right that the true state of the case should be publicly declared, and thenatural 
inferences of the mind be confirmed or refuted by well attested facts. Now the writer of these lines 
has had related to him the substance of private communications, forwarded to this country, from 
the Rev. * * * a highly educated, experienced, and truly-evangelicalenvoy of the London Missio- 
nary Society, stationed in the neighbourhood of Benares, India, to the effect, that he did not see how 
Christianity could ever make progress in India; [he is unacquainted with the writings here des- 
cribed ;] for the learned men there, both as regards capacity, and extent of intellectual research, 
were giauts in comparison of those of England and Europe. As those nations may be considered 
in a similar relation to Christianity, to that of the learned Gentiles of old ; so their ignorance and un- 
belief of the truth of the mysteries of Christianity requires the application of the self-same and only- 
sufficient remedy.—Let, then, the Christian theory, as fundamentally demonstrated in the wri- 
tings of BEumen,Law, etc., be but proclaimed by living masters of the philosophy of it, whose 
lives are living epistles, to be read and known of all men; open proofs of the Divine wisdom, 
power, and perfection of Gospel Christianity, as was that of St. Paul, and we may be assured the 
success und glory of St. Paul will be the success and glory of his apostolical successors. 
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deadness of an outward form, or in a pharisaical carnal trust and confidence in their own opinions 
and doctrines. This body of people, whether they be clergy or laity, are but nominal christians, 
because they have little more than the name of every mystery of the Gospel : historical christians, 
because satisfied with the history of Gospel-salvation: literal christians, because looking only to, 
and contending only for the Zedter of the institutions and mysteries of Jesus Christ. For the letter, 
for the federal rite, and the jiyurative expression of regeneration, they are all zeal and industry ; 
but the realily of it, the true life of the new-birth, they oppose and reject as heartily as the deist 
does the outward form and letter. Now this two-fold idolatry of the present heathen and christian 
world has its full discovery and confutation in the mystery opened in J. B., which, when sunder- 
stood, leaves no room for any man either to disbelieve the Gospel, or to content himself with the 
letter of it. For, in the revelation made to this man, the first beginning of all things is opened, the 
whole state, the rise, the workings, and the progress of all nature are revealed, and every doctrine, 
mystery, and precept of the Gospel are found, not to have sprung from any arbitrary appointment, 
put to have their eternal unalterable ground and reason in nature; and God appears to save us by 
the methods of the Gospel, because there was no other possible way to save us in all the possibility 
of Nature. And therefore the idolatrous confidence of the deist in his own reason, and of the no- 
minal christian in the outward letter of their religion, have equally their full confutation. 

To those who confine idolatry to the worship of swch idols, as the old heathens and Jews wor- 
shipped, it may seem a paradox to talk of the idolatry of the present world, either amongst Deists 
or Christians. But if we consider things more than words, we shall find that idolatry is nowhere, 
put where the heart has set wp something in the place of God, and therefore is everywhere, and in 
everything, where the heart places that repose, trust, and delight, which should be placed in God 
alone. For God is only owned, and confessed to be our God, by these acknowledgments and dis- 
positions of our hearts towards him. It is an infallible truth, that all sin has its beginning and 
continuance in and from idolatry : this alone debauched the former and the latter ages of the world, 
and is the one source of all the corruption of manners, from the beginning to the end of time. You 
do not make a golden calf, as the Jews did, to worship; but if mammon is your God, if your life is 
devoted to pride, ambition, and sensuality, your idolatry is not so sensible, but it is as real as theirs, 
who danced about a golden calf. You fancy that Venus is not your goddess, because you are not 
worshipping a figured image of her, in a temple called by her name; but if you look at the odes, the 
hymns, the songs, which you love, which lust has inspired, then you may know that Venus is the 
goddess of your heart. It is thus with every object, and in every course of life, that which posses- 
ses and governs our heart has usurped the right and place of God in it, and has that worship, trust, 
and devotion of the heart, which is due to God alone: and tnerefore the idolatry of the present 
world is only of a different kind from that of the ancient, it is less seen, and less confessed, but ~ ot 
less real, than when carved images and figured idols were adored. F 

Deism, or the religion of human reason, set. up in opposition to the Gospel, is direct idolatry, 
and has every grossness and vanity of image worship. For to put our trust in our own reason, to 
be content with its light, to resign ourselves up to it, and depend upon it as our guide, is a mistake 
that has every grossness and vanity of the adoration of an idol. Now this kind of idolatry has 
overrun all the last ages of the world; it is the last effort of human vanity ;* it is the utmost that 
idolatry can do, both to hide and propagate itself, and is the devil under the appearance of an angel 
of light. The Gospel has no enemy but this idolatry, and it is as visible in the church, as out of it: 
hence it is, that the state of the church is so sadly described in the Revelation of St. John, for so 
many ages, as a spiritual whoredom.—When the old Jews left off the idols of the heathens, they 
fell into an idolatry of another kind, which was this, they idolized the rites and ceremonies of their 
own true religion ; they placed that confidence in the outward letter, and expected that good from 
their outward rites, which they should have placed, sought, expected from Gop aLonr. Thisis the 
idolatry of the rational deist, and the nominal christian. But, wHEN THE MYSTERY OF ALL WA- 
TURE AND GRACE, which by the mercy of God has opened itself in the writings of J. B., sHaLL 
FIND ITS CHILDKEN, EVERY IDOLATRY, both within and without the church, WILL BE ASHAMED 
TO SHOW ITSELF. 

But it may be asked by some, what warrant have I for all that I have said of J. B., or how can 





* It is reserved to a subsequent place and section herein, or to the proposed biography, to show 
how this ‘last effort of human vanity’ having exhausted itself, or, with the former species of na- 
tional idolatry, became swept away by the action of the spirit of Methodism—that being the direct 
offspring of the Elias-baptist ministration of Law, and, though remotely, of the spirit of Behmen, 
as regards the first part of his mystic character, and action upon the world, and contained in his 
purely practical writings. In the retrospect of which workings of the Divine wisdom, the cele- 
brated Dr. Francis Lee, with certain of his cotemporaries, will deserve an honourable mention : 
they being, undoubtedly, eminent instruments in their way of carrying on the Divine designs, in 
the generation next preceding that of Law. In a few of whom, as representatives of the mystical 
spouse, the church, the Holy Spirit, as if unable to restrain its joyous exultation at the approaching 
conquests and triumphs of the Divine Love, would seem to have occasionally budded forth, open- 
ing within their minds the glass of the Divine wisdom, and filling their souls with ravishing fore- 
tastes of the powers of the millenial age, which, by faith, they saw to be at hand; and in which, as 
the ‘ marriage of the Lamb,’ the church, as the spouse, was to be ‘ glorified together.’ Dr. Lee, of 
whose character, and talents, and public benefactions, some conception may be formed, by the pe- 
rusal of his (posthumous) published “ Dissertations,” but of which, the writer is in possession of 
other, and to the spiritual theosophist, much more charming illustrations, was a man of surprising 
versatility of genius, of ‘ stupendous learning,’ accompanied by a singular facility and expertness in 
its apeleann all which aes sancn nee upon the altar of divine love and wisdom,—indeed, he ap- 
pears to have been a most profound master of the science of theosophy, (or philosophy of the = 

leave rvedl/ nal and celestial spheres,) which, in his hands, is rendered almost ae oF apureneaainn oe tke 
Holy Scriptures themselves, yet, preserving the edification and unction which the experience of 
the profundities of the Divine life is calculated to convey, when sufficiently expressed. But we 
will endeavour, anon, to give a few instances of this accomplished Christian philosopher's genius 
talent, and divine knowledge. Most of the devotional works of ‘ Hicxrs’ and ‘ Nenson’ were by him! 
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I prove to the world, that his writings are the work of the Holy Spirit? it is answered, I neither 
intend, nor desire to prove this to the world. And if any one will dispute or deny every thing that 
I have said of him, he will meet with no opposition from me.—I have given notice of a PEARL; if 
any one takes it to be otherwise or has neither skill nor value for pearls, he is at liberty to trample it 
under his feet. Nothing passes with the world for proof of a divinely inspired writer but miracles ; 
if people can see no other proof but this, it is notin my power to give them better eyes. I suppose 
the gospel and all the writings of the New Testament, have internal characters of their Divine 
original, for those that can see them; but if they had been left to those internal characters, | am 
apt to think, that the sons of Cicero, the disciples of a Bayle, or those who stand the highest 
ay ‘alge iike literature, would, of all men, be the most indisposed and unwilling to see and own 

Had we no miracles for proof of the inspiration of the Scriptures, they would be still what they 
are, the trwe word and wisdom of God, and there would be the same benefit in believing and re- 
ceiving themas such. But how can they be proved to come from the Spirit of God !—Now this can 
only be, by an honest simplicity, and love of truth, by humility and prayer, and conversion of the heart 
to God in the reading ofthem. These are the only dispositions that could possibly bring any man into 
a sense and belief of their Divine original: and therefore all those critical scholars, and rationally 
wise men, whose inquiries are animated with a love of glory and personal distinction, and who 
looked into those writings for such ends, and with such views as they read other books, would be 
of all men the most unable to see, and unwilling to own the very besé truths of the Holy Scriptures ; 
because it is the very nature and end of the Scriptures, to discover the vanity and falseness of that 
light and knowledge, which is got from human reasoning, and to subdue that self-sufficiency which 
is so inseparable from certain kinds and degrees of human learning.” 


On another occasion he thus briefly describes the mystery revealed in his es- 
poused wiitings :— 


This is manifestly the case of that depth and fulness of Divine light and truth, opened by the 
mercy of God in the poor illiterate Beumrn, who was so merely an instrument of Divine direction, 
as to have no ability to think, speak, or write anything, but what sprung up in him, or came upon 
him, as independently of himself, as a shower of rain falls here or there independently of the place 
where it falls, 

His works being an opening of the Spirit of God working in him, are quite out of the common 
path of man’s reasoning wisdom, and proceed no more according to it, than the living plant breathes 
forth its virtues according to such rules of skill as an artist must use to set upa painted dead 
figure of it. But as the Spirit of God worked in the creation of all things, so the same Spirit worked 
and opened in the ground and depth of his created sou], an inward sensibility of it. 

is writings begin where the Spirit of God begun in the first rise of Nature and Creature. They 
are led on by the Spirit of God, as it went on in the creation of angels and men, and all this mate- 
rial system of things. The all-creating Spirit of God which did, and still does all, in every birth 
and growth of life, opened its procedure in this chosen instrument : Showing how all things came 
from a working will of the holy TriunE incomprehensible GOD, manifesting himself as Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, through an outwaré perceptible working triune power of fire, light, and spirit, 
both in the eternal heaven and in this temporal transitory state of material nature: Shewing from 
this eternal manifestation of God in the unity and trinity of heavenly fire, light, and spirit, how and 
what angels and men were in their creation ; how they are in and from God, his real offspring, and 
born partakers of the Divine nature; how their life begun in and from this Divine Fire, which is 
the father of Light, generating a birth of Light in their souls, from both which proceeds the Holy 
Spirit, or breath of divine Love, in the triune creature, as it does in the triune Creator: Showing 
how some angels and all men are fallen from God, and their first state of a Divine triune life in 
him; what they are in their fallen state, and the difference between the fall of angels and that of 
man: Showing also how and whence there is good and evil in all this temporal world, in ald its 
creatures, animate and inanimate, spiritual and material; and what is meant by the curse that 
dwells everywhere in it: Showing what are the natures, powers, and qualities, of all creatures ; 
whence and why their numberless variety; what they have of good in them, and how they have 
it; what is the evil in them, and why there is such sfrife and enmity betwixt creatures and crea- 
tures, elements and elements; what is meant by it, to what end it works, and when it shall cease ; 
—how and why sin and misery, wrath and death, shall only reign for a time, till the Love, the Wis- 
dom, and the Power of God shall, in a supernatural way, (the mystery of GOD made May) tri- 
umph over sin, misery, and death; make fallen mam rise to the glory of angels, and this maie- 
rial system shake off its curse, and enter into an everlasting union with that heaven from whence 


it fell.” 

The following is an extract from a letter of the same individual to the Bishop 
of London, (Dr. Sherlock,) in reply to his very complimentary acknowledg- 
ment of the published letter addressed to his lordship, (containing the Con- 
futation of Warburton’) ; 


I am conscious that, in my later writings, I have raised a prejudice against me, by espousing 
the writings of Jacos BRHMEN. . 

“It was very easy for the world to find fault with me on that account. Matter of censure lies 
very open to the critical reader of his books ; though the true ground of every doctrine and article 
of Christian faith and practice is there opened in such a ravishing, amazing depth, and clearness of 
truth and conviction, as had never been seen or thought of in any age of the church. ‘ 

«Yo regard him as a divinely-inspired writer will, with many, be proof enough of my being an 
enthusiast. But I am fully assured, that if the most sober and just enemy to enthusiasm had but 
patience to read him, till he in some degree understood his ground and principles, be he who he 
will, christian or deist, he will find himself forced to think of him as I do, and that without adding 
either him to the number of apostles, or his writings to the sacred canon, 

N 
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“T am the less affected with any reproach, even from the learned world, on this account, be- 
cause I think it is apparent enough, that, from the beginning of the world, nothing extraordinary 
in the way of instruction ever came from God, but met with its chief opposition from that which 
was the reigning wisdom and learning of the time. : rej 

“The ground and reason why the wise and prudent, of every age, have less of disposition and 
fitness to receive divine light and instruction than babes and sucklings, lies in the nature of things, 
and will be always as true, as when Christ said it of the doctrines which he himself preached to the 
world. 

“T could not forbear saying thus much to your lordship, on this head, but shall now only add 
mine to the prayers of all good men among us, that it would please God to continue that life, which 
has been so manifestly serviceable in the most trying times, to the good of this part of the Chris- 
tian church.” : 


The remaining extracts are mostly from his familiar letters to his friends :— 


‘‘The charge of Spinosism, brought against me by Dr. W., [as also, it may be added, that of 
Pantheism, and other absurd heterodox imputations,*] has all the folly and weakness, etc., etc., 
that can be well imagined. For as Spinosism is nothing else but a gross confounding of God and 
Nature, making them to be only one and the same thing; so the full absurdity, and absolute impos- 
sibility of it, can only be fundamentally proved by that doctrine which can go to the bottom of the 
matter, and demonstrate the essential, eternal, and absolute distinction between God and nature; 
a thing done over and over, from page to page, in those books from which the doctor has extracted 
Spinosism, just with as much acuteness as if he spied rank Warburtonianism in my letter to the 
tight reverend the bishop of London. 

‘« Now, though the difference between God and Nature has always been supposed and believed, 
yet the true ground of such distinction, or the why, the how, and in what they are essentially dif- 
ferent, and must be so to all eternity, was to be found in no books, till the goodness of God, in a 
way not less than that of MIRACLE, made a poor illiterate man, in the simplicity of achild, to open 
and relate the deep mysterious ground of all things ; in which is shown the birth and beginning of 
nature} or the first workings of the inconceivable God—opening and manifesting his hidden triune 
Deity, in an outward state of glory—in the splendour of united fire, light, and spirit, all kindled 
and distinguished, all united and beautified by the hidden, invisible, inconceivable, supernatural 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit—working all the glories in heaven, and every kind of life, and bles- 
sing on earth, by visible and invisible fire, light, and spirit. 

“This is the wonderful gift of God to these last distracted ages of the world: and as every pur- 
pose of God must stand, and sooner or later produce all that which God intended by it; so the 
more the wise and the learned in all churches reject this counsel of God, the more will they pro- 
mote its success over themselves, and only help it to come forth with greater strength and glory 
to God, by being owned and proclaimed by the mouths of babes and sucklings.” 





* The following is one instance from among many others of the stupid senseless stuff, fathered 
upon Behmen and Law, by some highly spiritual professors of the popular evangelical school, who 
of course took it for granted, they themselves were competent judges of the protundities of ortho- 
dox christian doctrine: ‘‘ Behmen and Law’s error,” say these luminaries, ‘is in maintaining that 
the soul of a believer possesses God’s incommunicable (!) essence, or enters into that union by which 
the Three are One Jehovah: and John Arndt’s, that, through the grace of the Lord Jesus, we par- 
take of the Divine nature in the same manner that God exists in himself”(!) One would have 
thought such solemn twaddle upon self-conjured up “error,” could only be found in the critical 
reviews of Bedlam. 

In the case referred to in the above letter, Warburton’s pride could never forgive the defeat 
and mortification he had sustained at the hands of Law, in having his learnedignorance of the phil- 
osophy and spirit of christianity exposed in such a glaring light to the world, and so took every op- 
portunity to excite a prejudice against Law, by disseminating, amongst other calumnies, a charge 
against him of maintaining the detestable doctrine of Spinosa and the materialists, setting nature 
in the throne of God. “ But Mr. Law’s doctrine only amounts to this, (as the reader will already be 
prepared to hear,) that Nature in her original perfect state and celestial forms, was an efflux from 
the ideas of the Divine Wisdom. And he no more supposes that nature in its present degraded 
state (first by the fall of angels, and afterwards through the fall of man,) did derive its grossness, 
darkness, and hard compaction from the Divine nature, than he supposes wicked men to derive 
their darkness and wrathful essence from it; and yet that the spirit of man did first come forth 
from God, is taught in Scripture. Such as are unacquainted with the principles of the Trvronic 
THEOSOPHER, and have set their ideas by that dead erroneous system of philosophy, which is com- 
monly received amongst us, cannot enter into the distinction between the materiality of nature in 
her present state of degradativn, bondage, and corruption, and as it is conditioned in the angelical 
world; where the lucid material vehicle of a seraph may as far transcend in splendour and tenuity, 
the nature of our light in this world, as the latter does the darkness and density of a flint stone, 
nay, for aught we know, the difference may be inconceivably greater. Hence it is, that our defini- 
tion of matter as to its essential properties, has nothing to do with the heavenly materiality. To 
instance only in the property of solidity: how is this compatible with the body of an angel, which 
can pass through a quarry of the hardest marble as easily as through the yielding air? And ifeven 
our present ideas of matter extend to a supposed pure ether, too subtle to be the object of sense; 
what unassignable gradations may belong to it in the highest heavens? Nay, what stretch of our 
understanding or imagination shall fix its bounds, and say, Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ? 
Who can pronounce it incapable of sensibility? Nay, who will say, that in its farther ascent of 
sublimation towards its first cause, it does not rise up to intellectuality ? or that the difference be- 
twixt created spitit and created matter, in its nearest approach to the throne of God, is not rather 
specific than generical? Nay, to give the highest spring to hypothesis, who can positively deny, 

that it derives its first and purest essence from the original ideas conceived in the womb of the 
divine imagination, and by the Almighty rrarv substantiated into created forms?”—Hartley. Sce 
also Paynes’ Letter to Warburton. 8vo. 1761. : 
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Again, incidentally referring to the same subject, in another letter to a’ 
friend, he may be said to embrace in his voluntary observations at the close of 
it, another antagonist (Dr. H.), who had made use of precisely the same an- 
gry, vituperative language, as Warburton, in a ‘Letter’ be had ventured to 
publish, condemnatory of Behmen’s writings, as also similar sentiments in a 
printed tract, entitled, ‘Cautions te the readers of Mr. Law,’ a copy of which 
had been forwarded to Mr. Law, hy a friend, for perusal. The ‘ letter’ is so 
Insignificant a production,* being a tissue of mere misrepresentations, and so- 
phistical reasonings, founded upon disjointed extracts from J. B., in short, 
an attempt to mystify a matter, and thereby to impose upon a weak under- 
standing, that Mr. Law bestowed no further notice upon the writer, than what 
is contained in the ironical remark at the close of the letter above-mentioned, 
the extract from which is as follows :— 

“Let me here, sir, observe to you (he writes) the barefaced calumny that Dr. W. has ventured 





* Another production of the same character, was the ‘ Letter’ to the subject of our proposed bio- 
graphy, published in print, in the year 1756, which, though mutilated, has, very ill-advisedly, been 
inserted in the uniform edition of the writer’s works, published since his decease. Mr. L. thus al- 
luded to it, shortly after it appeared, in a letter to a friend, who had sent him a copy of it:— Mr. 
* * * is an ingenious man, and the reason why his letter to me is such a juvenile composition of 
emptiness and pertness (!) as is below the character of any man, who had been serious in religion 
but half a month, is because it was not ability (!) but necessity, that put his pen into his hand. He 
had condemned my books, preached much against them, and, to make all sure, forbad his people 
the use of them. And for a cover to all this, he promised, from time to time, to write against 
them. Therefore, an answer was to be made af all adventures.” ——And again, in another letter, 
in answer to one from Lady Huntingdon: ‘Mr. * * *’s letter did not at all disappoint me. I had 
no expectation of seeing a better, either with regard to the substance, or to the style and manner of 
it. If I knew of any kind of answer that would do him any real good, I should advise it. But to 
answer it for the good of any one else, seems to be quite needless.—It does not admit of a serious 
answer, because there is nothing substantial or properly argumentative in it. And to answer it in 
the way of ridicule, is what I cannot come into, being full as averse to make a mock of him in are- 
ligious garb, as to the doing the greatest bodily injury to his person. * * 

_ (‘As to myself, I seem, to myself, to have no other part to act, nor any call to anything else, in 
this hurry and struggle of zeal against zeal, in such a variety of forms, but only and fully to'assert 
the true ground, and largely open all the reasons of that one inward regeneration, which is equally 
the one thing needful to every sect, and the one thing alone that can make every sect or method, 
or outward form, not hurtful to those that adhere to it. For every outward form, however speci- 
ous, or promising, will only help us to be carnally minded, till it is in some degree known to have 
no other or better nature, than that’of the shell which helps us to the kernel. 

“ The doctrines I have published are in their best state with regard to the reader, as they stand 
in my books, and will be less useful to him when they are drawn into controversy. For this rea- 
son, I can lend no help to that. 

“ This may, perhaps, seem to your ladyship, as if I had too great an opinion of what I had 
done; and I believe such a free’ way of speaking sometimes in conversation of my own books may 
have been suspected of smelling too much of self-esteem.—But I can with truth assure you, ma- 
dam, that when I speak of the fulness and clearness of my own writings, I feel no other sentiments 
of self-sufficiency than when I speak of the goodness of my own eyes. Nor do I know how to con- 
sider the one more than the other, to be any merit of my own; and therefore, when any man, great 
or little, contemns, reproaches, or asperses me or my books, as void of sense, truth, and light, I 
feel no more inward uneasiness, or think myself any more hurt, than if he had only told the world 
that my eyes were miserably bad, and I could scarce see to read, even with the best spectacles! And 
so I have no desire controversially to defend the one more than the other, but contentedly leave 
them both to be their own proof of what they are. 

“‘T was once a kind of oracle with Mr. * * *, I never suspected anything bad of him, or ever 
discovered any kind or degree of falseness or hypocrisy in him. But during all the time of his in- 
timacy with me, I judged him to be much under the power of his own spirit, which seemed to have 
the predominance in every good thing or way, that his zeal carried him to. 

‘* It was owing to his unwillingness, or inability to give up his own spirit, that he was forced 
into that faise and rash ceusure which he published in print against the mystics :—as enemies to 
good works, and even tending to atheism. A censure so false, and so regardless of right and wrong, 
as hardly anything can exceed it; which is to be found in a preface of his to a book of hymns !— 
But no more of this. Feb. 16, 1756.” 2 

The party here referred to, at a more mature period of his life, receded greatly from his vehe- 
mency of spirit, and strong opposition to everything that did not chime in with his complexion 
and peculiar views of the moment. Mr. Henry Brooke, of Dublin, a great admirer of Mr. Law, 
and of the most edifying of the spiritual writers, once reproached the individual above alluded to, 
for his rash and groundless censures of the mystics, irrevocably inserted in his published writings, 
journals, etc. ; to which he sent the following very worthy and christian reply :—‘‘ 21st of April, 
1783. Dear Harry,—Your letter gave me pleasure, and pain too. It gave me pleasure, because it 
was written in a mild and loving spirit ; and it gave me pain, because | found it had pained you, 
whom I so tenderly love and esteem, But I shall do it no more; I sincerely thank you for your 
kind reproof: it is a precious balm——and will, I trust, in the hands of the Great Physician, be the 
means of healing my sickness. 1 am so sensible of your real friendship herein, that I cannot write 
without tears. The words you mention were too strong, they will no more fall from my mouth.” 
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to cast upon me, in charging my writings with Spinosism, though all that I have wrote for these last 
twenty years has been such a full confutation of it, as is not to be found in any book that has been 
purposely written against it. Had I only proved, as I have done by a variety of roofs, that wrath 
cannot possibly be in the true God, I had sufficiently confuted Spinosism ; for i not wrath, then 
nothing of nature is in God. But I have gone much farther, and have in my last six books opened 





The way in which this ‘ indefatigable man of business ’ (who, if Law might be considered the 
perfecter of the steam-engine, and inventor of locomotives, might himself be considered as the 
managing director of the first English railway company, and chief engineer !)—proceeded to study 
and fathom the scope and depth of Behmen’s writings, of which he had heard so much said by the 
learned, as containing the revelation of the ground and philosophy of all things, with afun damental 
demonstration of all‘the particular truths of Christianity, is thus naively described by himself in his 
diary : and as, doubtless, his above-mentioned published letter was founded upon such a mode of 
examination, the reader may form some conjecture of its character, and of the probable appropriate 
description given of it by Law, in the above extracts; as also, of the value of such an individual’s 
judgment upon matters out of the sphere of his natural complexion and idiosyncracy.—We may also 
thereby understand the difference between what is termed popular evangelical theology, (to the self- 
activity and sanguine character of which, all profound exhibitions of christian verities, requiring 
time and patience, are insupportable), and philosophie Gospel truth, which, possessing all the de- 
votion, and solid experience of the former, considers truth, poth divine and natural, as a science 
which must necessarily have a root, stem, and branches, and be one undivided whole.—Strange as 
it may seem, such is the very chatacter given of Behmen’s works, by an apostolical descendant of 
the above-mentioned individual, after a very brief acquaintance with them, in these terms: ‘‘ Ihave 
formerly (said he to the writer of these lines, in the month of May, 1847,) read through all systems of 
metaphysics, and am now convinced that the philosophy of BEuMEN is the only true philosophy. 
ey ioe it were but pieces of the circumference, whilstthis comprises both the centre and the whole 
of truth. 

The passage above referred to, of the individual’s diary, runs thus: ‘‘ Friday, June 4th, 1742. 
[This was about four years after the period when, see his letter to Mr. Law, of May 14th, 1738, he con- 
siders he had discovered, he was but a “child of hell,”’ “having the faith of a devil!” etc., though 
for thirteen years previous he had been a most sincere, devoted christian. The fact was, he was 
just emerging out of the legal, into the Gospel state ; but the popular character of his religious educa- 
tion, not having made him master of the rationale and scope of Mystic Theology, he had not un- 
derstood his true state and position in the experience of christianity. But, now that he had passed 
through the Jegal state, and also that in the flesh, and farther had entered into the new-birth of the 
Spirit, or spiritual state of christianity, he fancied (as almost all new converts do fancy,) that he 
ought to have been in this state from the very first; and thereupon flies at Mr. Law, his spirituat 
preceptor, in the letter referred to, for not having taught lim this at first. But Mr. Law knew 
his business too well, ever to lead souls imperfectly: he, like his Master, knew the absolute necess- 
ity of a deep scriptural foundation for a high superstructure of holiness, and therefore in his first 
works, he keeps his scholars under the ministration of the Jaw and of Christ in the flesh, until they 
are grown naturally ready, by aconscious, inwardly felt want ofa radical change, yea, in their very 
essences, in order to a full deliverance from their present bondage into the glorious liberty of the light 
of God! And so it occurred in this individual’s case, in God’s own time and way; because he was 
pressingly desirous, earnest, and diligent. But Mr. Law is as free from blame as Kempis, or the 
Holy Spirit himself, in regard to this individual’s experience ; on the contrary, as the instrument of 
the latter, (regarding the amazing results of thisindividual’s subsequent career, ) ‘to him, tt endless ho- 
nor brings,’ as will be shewn in the Biography, when demonstrating the former part of the lias-baptist 
character of his mission. But to proceed with theextract.] ‘‘ Hence, (says he,) I rode to Beeston. 
Here I met once more with the works of a celebrated author, of whom many great men cannot 
speak without rapture, and the strongest expressions of admiration : I mean Jacob Behmen. The 
book I now opened was his ‘ Mysterium Magnum, or Exposition of Genesis.’ Being conscious of 
my ignorance, I earnestly besought God to enlighten my understanding. I seriously considered 
what I read, and endeavoured to weigh it in the balance of the sanctuary. And what can I say 
concerning the part I read? I can and must say this much, (and that with as full evidence as I 
can say that two and two make four,) it is most sublime nonsense, inimitable bombast, fustian not 
to be paralleled ! etc.”—Now to judge of the sobriety of this nonsensical, bombast, fustian decision, 
we may put for Behmen’s works, Euclid, Algebra, Trigonometry, with the whole range of scienti- 
fic erudition; and instead of the individual, an intelligent, virtuous farmer, who has ‘ but one bu- 
siness,’ at heart, viz. the cultivation of his farm, and who entertains a dignified contempt for all 
practical knowledge in comparison of the art of raising good crops. Now suppose this honest far- 
mer in the course of his journeyings, to meet with some treatises upon the above mentioned mathe- 
matical and other sciences, and thereupon to kneel down and earnestly beseech God to enlighten 
his understanding and give him such a knowledge of those sciences, as that he shall be able at 
once to perfectly comprehend the treatises: and having “‘ prayed in faith, nothing doubting,” ima- 
gine him rising from his knees, seriously opening the works, and as a matter of course, unable to 
comprehend them, any more than before he “ prayed in faith, nothing doubting,” imagine him now 
passing his judgment upon them in these words: I am now assured, yea, with as much certainty as 
that two and two make four, that these pretended sciences are sublime nonsense, inimitable bombast, 
fustian not to be parfilgled : and so shall we have a fair illustration of the above most rational mode 
of testing the science and orthodoxy of Behmen ! 

A candid Christian writer, in his appendix to ‘‘ Paradise Restored,” makes the following just 
remarks upon this individual’s rash condemnation of the mystics, and of J. B. in particular, to which, 
as to other similar reproaches, he, as usual, when pressed closely, makes no argumentative reply, but 
skates off, merely reiterating his former expressions of dislike :—‘‘ What cause (the writer observes, ) 
had Mr. * * *, among others, for that obloquy he pours on those excellent men, the mystical wri- 
ters, who teach the way to Christian perfection on surer principles than he has yet done; and, I be- 
lieve, attained to higher degrees of it? What is most excellent among the * * * comes the nearest 
to what is laid down in their spiritual writings; and had Mr.* * * * studied them more himself, 
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the true ground of the unchangeable distinction between God and nature, making all Nature, whe- 
ther temporal or eternal, its own proof that it is not, cannot be, GOD, but purely and solely the want 
of GOD, and can be nothing else in itself but a restless, painful want, till a supernatural GOD ma- 
nifests himself in it. 

This is a doctrine which the learned of all ages have known nothing of : not a book, ancient or 





and brought his hearers acquainted with them, they might not have stopped so shoré as, in general, 
they have done, but have grown up into a higher state of Christian life and divine knowledge. He 
has taken pains to represent, in a reproachful manner, the works of that wonderful man, J. Beh- 
men, which he never wnderstood ; and in particular, that incomparable book, his ‘ Mysterium Mag- 
num ;’ but, if that be too hard for him, I do here offer him a plainer part of his writings, viz. his 
second Letter to Caspar Lindern, as follows: ‘I judge none (writes Behmen), and to condemn any 
is idle arrogancy and vain prating. The Spirit of God himself judgeth all things, and if that be in 
us, wherefore should we use many words, and not rather rejoice in the gifts of our brethren? Doth 
any herb or flower say unto the other, I will not stand by thee? And have they not all one mother 
whence they grow? Even so all souls proceed from one. Why, then, do we boast to be the chil- 
dren of God, whilst we are more foolish than the herbs and flowers of the field? Doth not God im- 
part and reveal his wisdom to us diversely, as he manifests the tincture of the mystery in the earth 
through diverse fair plants ? even so it is in us men, who should love one another the more for his 
revealing his wisdom so variously in us; but he that judgeth and condemneth another in an evil 
way, only runneth on in se/f-wil/ and pride, and is the oppressor in Babel, that stirreth up conten- 
tion and strife.” 

The following is another passage, taken from the same individual’s published diary; but it 
ought to be expunged from future editions of his works, for if Behmen really was the inspired in- 
strument of God, then to call him an ingenious madman is direct blasphemy :—‘‘ A few things (he 
writes) in the second volume of Dr. Byrom’s Poems, are taken from Jacob Behmen; to whom I ob- 
ject, not only that he is obscure, (although even this is an inexcusable fault in a writer on practical 
religion,) not only that his whole hypothesis is unproved, wholly unsupported either by Scripture 
or reason; but that the ingenious madman over and over contradicts Christian experience, reason, 
Scripture, and himself.” Now all this, from the parenthesis, is both utterly false and groundless, 
and yet he reiterates the same assertions as had ahoady been confuted, and the contrary demon- 
strated, over and over again. But surely, not another line need be quoted, to show the justice of 
Mr. Law’s remarks, (in the above letter,) upon this individual’s subjection to his own spirit.—If one 
more, however, be wanting, here it is, taken from his thirteenth journal :—‘‘ St. John (he writes) 
speaks as high and as deep things as Jacob Behmen. Why, then, does not Jacob speak as plain as 
him ?”!! The Bible speaks as high and as deep things, as Sir Isaac Newton, or a perfect master 
of the whole range of the sciences ; why, then, does not such a philosopher write in the same style 
as the Bible? Juvenile, disreputabley stuff!—and yet, if weighed in the ¢rue balances of the sanc- 
tuary, there never was, nor can be, an objection made to Behmen, possessing more of sound rea- 
son, justice, and strict propricty, than is contained in this absurd sentence; indeed, where such 
objections are not traceable to a peculiar idiosyncracy, they will be invariably found to emanate 
from a ‘fox and grapes’ principle of judgment. 

And as to the obscurity sometimes complained of, in the phrases and writings of Behmen, and of 
other mystic philosophers and spiritual authors, the odjection is without foundation, and can only 
be made by such as dislike the trouble of applying themselves to understand them. ‘ All arts and 
professions have their appropriate terms, suited to their respective provinces, and so has mystical 
theology, for a much higher reason, viz., as it treats of subjects beyond the reach of nature and na- 
tural knowledge, being conversant with the things of a new world, and the operations of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul of believers ; which words of familiar use in language, cannot properly express 
in the ideas appendent to them. And therefore deep spiritual writers are often led to use new words 
and figures of speech, which may seem very strange and incongruous to those that first enter into 
this school; but by patience and application they will come to be well understood, yea, approved 
of by the diligent learner, just as the words of any other language, of which we only become mas- 
ters by study and practice. But there is also another reason for that venerable obscurity in which 
we see certain spiritual truths involved, viz., that it may serve as a veil to conceal them the more 
from those that are not as yet fit for them; and also to guard them against the abuse of such as 
are of a mocking spirit,—(from which some professed Christians are not delivered,)and which would 
only serve to their greater disadvantage: and therefore our Lord says, Cast not your pearls before 
swine; and for this reason, he couched many Divine truths in parables, only to be known of those 
that were in a disposition to receive them. Now, the veil thus spread over certain sacred truths, to 
conceal them from the unworthy and profane, answers this good end, viz. such persons, though pos - 
sessed of the outward expression, yet being unable to come at the meaning, but by serious study 
and pains ; such a previous course of discipline and application might serve as a good means to 
rectify their disorder, to remove their prejudice, and to prepare them as proper vessels to receive 

-the truth. And thus proceeded even the wiser heathens, with respect to what little truth they 
were possessed of, in the more recondite mysteries of their religion : none were admitted into them 
till they had passed their novitiate, or preparatory stages of discipline.’ ae 

But what is more strange of all, it is now almost a moral certainty that all that peculiarity of 
doctrine concerning the New-birth (with, however, many invented crudities added to, and mixed 
up with it,) with which the individual here referred to, so specially identified himself and all his 
people, was originally derived, and that in a direct line, from this very Behmen’s ‘‘ Way to Christ,” 
the only treatise he ever published in print, and which was productive of so great arevival of Chris- 
tianity in his own day, where it was received, and doubtless in subsequent ages, until the epoch of 
its translation into this country. The writer has had an opportunity of pursuing his researches on 
this point, since it was touched upon in the note of p. 42: and should any one desire to obtain a 
glimpse of that fact, until the history of the whole matter be traced out publicly, he has only to 
make himself acquainted with the life of Behmen, and the above-mentioned effects of his “ Way to 
Christ,” in his life-time ; then to peruse the first and second of the individual’s journals, and such 
other passages of the rest as relate to the Moravians, and connect the mystics with them ; and then 
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modern, in all our libraries, has so much as attempted to open the grownd of Nature, to show its 
birth and state, and its essential unalterable distinction from the one abyssal supernatural God ; and 
How ALL THE GLORIES, POWERS, anp PERFECTIONS oF THE HIDDEN, UNAPPROACHABLE 
GOD, HAVE THEIR wonDERFUL MANIFESTATION in NATURE anv CREATURE. This is 
a blessing reserved by God for these last times, to be opened in His chosen instrument, the poor il- 





to be informed that Hernhuth is scarcely twenty miles from Gorlitz; therewith considering, that, 
though the Lutheran reformed religion necessarily existed before Behmen’s day, for he was bred a 
Lutheran, yet that the doctrine of the truth and necessity of the N ew-birth, with the direct mode 
of procedure for the conscious attainment and experience of that,blessing, was not set down in 
that perfect systematic order, in which it is found described in the tracts composing J. B.’s “ Way 
to Christ ;’—let him examine these points well over, and he will soon become satisfied as to the 
fact. But we are anticipating the proposed biography, as well as some notices in the subsequent 
sections of this treatise upon the subject.—We have said thus much soLELY and ALTOGETHER IN 
DEFENCE or Mr. Law. As to the justification of all the points of his character, whether as a divine 
or a philosopher, that must be left to the proposed biography, where, if Law’s mind, principles, and 
actions be shown in their true aspect, they will need no other defence or laudation. 

But once more. It was rather singular in this individual, (though quite consistent with pru- 
dence,) to omit the insertion in his diary of the correspondence that took place between himself and 
Mr. Law in the year 1738, as before alluded to, when he fancied he had made a wonderful discovery 
about the meaning of “faith” and that Mr. Law had been misleading him, indeed was in darkness 
and error himself. As he had given publicity in his diary, to his opinions of the time, should he 
not in fairness, in after life, have also frankly stated that which would have tended to correct the 
partial views and mistaken notions in others, to which he had, by his early teachings, given rise. 
His executors, however, found the correspondence among his papers after his decease, and pub- 
lished it in their periodical (179f), both the letters of this individual and that of Mr. Law. But 
here again there was another slight omission, on whose part it cannot now perhaps be ascertained. 
They failed to insert the conclusion of the correspondence, being a rejoinder of Mr. Law to what 
appears in that periodical as the concluding letter ; nor would the circumstance of a fourth letter 
have come to light, but for the rough outline of it having been found amongst Mr. Law’s papers. 
We refer the reader to the periodical in question, advising him to read the correspondence there 
given, and afterwards the unpublished rejoinder, inserted below; which, altogether, may stand as 
an incidental refutation and exposure of the popular fallacy respecting faith, in contradistinction 
to all the other parts of Scripture truth. For further elucidation, we premise those letters with the 
following quotation from another letter of Mr. Law to an intimate friend ; but remit the full dis- 
cussion of the subject to the proposed biography : “I had (he writes), a volume of the great Count 
Zinzendorf’s sermons before I left the town. I was to find such things in them as would surprise 
me; [they are full of this fuith-talk, only believe, ete.] but I could hardly persuade myself to read 
them through. 

“The * * * may, for aught I know, have many good people amongst them, as every denomi- 
nation hath. But their form is quite sectarian, full of inventions, placing much in particularities, 
and wholly attached to a particular opinion, or rather to a particularity of expression concerning 
the blood and sufferings of Christ. * * * ¥,”——The two letters are these :—* May 19th, 1738. 
Rev. Sir,—Yours I received yesterday. As you have written that letter in obedience to a divine call, 
and in conjunction with another extraordinary good young man, whom you know to have the spirit 
of God; so I assure you, that, considering your letter in that view, I neither desire nor dare to 
make the smallest defence of myself. If a messenger from God should represent me as a monster 
of iniquity, that had corrupted all that had conversed with me, I should lay my hand upon my 
mouth, and with my eyes shut, submit myself to the divine justice. And as you lay claim to this 
character, as a messenger sent from God to lay my sins before my face, and have not executed this 
message, till a divine man, highly favoured of God, had passed sentence upon me; so I assure you 
that I have not the least inclination to distrust or question your mission, nor the smallest repug- 
nance to own, receive, reverence, and submit myself to you both in these exalted characters. May 
God vouchsafe his favours to you both, and his mercies to me, according to his own good pleasure. 

“* This is the whole of my answer to your letter, considered in that light in which you represent 
it, as written in obedience to a divine call, and the message of it ratified by a person whom you 
know to have the spirit of God. 

“ But now, upon supposition that you had here only acted by that ordinary light which is com- 
mon to good and sober minds, I should remark upon your letter as fullows. * * * *” and so forth. 
See the correspondence. 

The other letter, which is as follows, appears to have been a reply to the answer [dated May, 
30th,] which the last had called forth, and may be considered as concluding Mr. Law’s vindication 
of himself from the strange accusations and opinions which this individual had ex pressed towards 
him in his first letter. It may be also said to have terminated their intimacy and correspondence, 
for, when the individual in the year 1756, took upon himself to publish in print his beforementioned 
‘ Letter,’ Mr. Law, as will doubtless have been observed, took no notice whatever of it, for the very 
good reasons contained in his letters to those friends, who had written to him upon the subject :—. 
“ Sir,—Without the smallest degree of disregard either to you or your letter, I had not sent you an 
answer to it, had it not been for the part of it, where you say there were two persons present with 
Mr. Bohler and myself. There were two persons present, but only one witness, for we spoke only 
in Latin, and they both declared to me, they understood not Latin. 

_, _ 1 mentioned not your qualification for translating Kempis with the least intention to reproach 
either your design or performance, but only to shew you that it deeply engaged your attention to 
those very truths, which you suppose you were a stranger to, through my conversation. 

“If you remember the Theologia Germanica so imperfectly, as only to remember something of 
Christ our pattern, but nothing express of Christ our atonement, it is no wonder that you can re- 
member so little of my conversations with you. J put that author into your hands, not because he 
is fit for the first learners of the rudiments of Christianity, who are to be prepared for baptism, but 
because you were a clergyman, that had made profession of divinity, had read as you said with much 
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literate BEHMEN. And this I will venture to say, that he who will declare war against him, has 
no choice of any other weapons but raillery and reproach. To cali the blessed man ‘a possessed 
cobbler,’ will be doing something; to call his writings ‘senseless jargon,’ may stand his learned 
adversary in great stead; but if he tries to overcome him any other way, his success will be like 
his who knocks his head against @ post.—But no more of this.” 


Again, we find this illuminated oracle thus expressing himself in another of 
his letters,—referring to the previously alluded to, and other orthodox reli- 
gionists, or ruling wisdom of his day, who rejected and even aspersed the wri- 
tings, which he, in the full assurance of understanding and faith, (like good old 
Simeon in the sight of the people in the temple of J. erusalem,) took up in his 
arms, and openly acknowledged before all the world, as a most wonderful and 
extraordinary gift of God, to be manifested in due time :— 


“To desire to communicate good to every creature, in the degree we can, and it is capable of 
receiving from us, is a Divine temper; for thus God stands unchangeably disposed towards the 
whole creation: but let me add my request, as you value the peace which God has brought forth 
by his Holy Spirit in you, as you desire to be continually taught by an unction from above, that 
you would on no account enter into any dispute with any one about the truths of salvation, but 
give them every help but that of debating with them; for no man has fitness for the light of the 
gospel, till he feels an -hunger, and thirst, and want of something better than that which he has and 
is by nature. Yet we ought not to check our inclinations to help others in every way we can. 
Only do what you do as a work of God ; and then, whatever may be the event, you will have rea- 





approbation and benefit the two practical discourses, and many other good books; and because you 
seemed to me to be of a very inquisitive nature, and much inclined to meditation ; in this view, 
nothing could be more reasonable for you than that book, which most deeply, excellently, and fully 
contains the whole system of christian faith and practice, and is an excellent guide against all mis- 
takes, both in faith and works. What that book has not taught you, I am content that you should 
not have learnt from me.——You say the two maxims I mention, may imply, but do not express, 
‘ He is our propitiation through faith in his blood.’ Is not this, therefore, a mere contest about 
words and expressions? When I refer you to these two maxims or texts of Scripture, will you 
confine me to them alone? Does not my quoting them necessarily refer to every part of Scripture 
of the same import? When Christ says, ‘ Without me ye can do nothing :’ when the apostle says, 
‘there is no other name given under heaven by which we can be saved :’ when he Says, ‘we are 
sanctified through faith in his blood,’ and ‘ through faith in him;’ is there anything here but a dif- 
ference of words, or one and the same thing imperfectly and only in part expressed. 

“‘T mentioned not the ‘Answer to the plain Account,’ etc., as a proof of the manner of my con- 
versation with you, but of my faith in Christ, as the atonement for us by his blood, at this time; 
which is what you directly questioned, and called upon me for. : 

“You number up all the parts of my letter, which are only speaking to the same parts in 
yours, as things entirely beside the point. If they are not to the point in mine, how came they to 
have a place in yours, which was written under divine direction? Why did you give me occasion 
to speak of things, that needed nothing to be said of them? Had you said but one thing, I would 
have spoke to nothing else. In your first letter 1 was blamed for not calling you to such a faith in 
Christ, as strips us naked of our own works, our own righteousness ; for not teaching you this doc- 
trine, ‘ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ with all thy heart, and nothing shall be impossible to 
thee.’ This is the faith in Christ which all mystical spiritual books are full of. What you have 
heard from me on this head of faith, in our former con versations, would make a volume ; but be- 
cause I appealed to a text of Scripture, ‘without me ye can do nothing,’ you have quitted this faith ; 
and now you say this, and no other is the question, ‘Whether I ever advised you to seek first a li- 
ving faith in the blood of Christ ?’ ; ‘ : 

“ But, sir, this is not the main question of your first letter : had you had only this question to 
have proposed, you would not have written to me at all. But if I tell you that you had conceived a 
dislike to me, and wanted to let me know that a man of God had shown you the poverty and misery 
of my state, if i tell you, that this was the main intent of your letter, you know that I tell you the 

h. tana 
ee [* * * this letter is copied from the original rough draft in the author’s own hand-writing, in 
which the passages of his opponent’s letter are omitted, as in this instance, * * ] “But this mat- 

it seems, is now of no importance. 
ree “ I See a stranger to him (Peter Bohler], received him friendly, listened to him humbly, con- 
sented to his instructing me. I said not one single sylJable of any doctrine of religion, mystical or 
not, We presently parted, in all appearance friendly. _He passes a sentence of condemnation up- 
on me as in a poor miserable state, which lay open to his eyes. This man of God told nothing of 
this to myself, but goes away to another man of God, and invents and tells things as false as if he 
had charged me with picking his pocket ; and what is well to be observed, this judgment passed 
upon me is founded upon those very things, which are thus false, and wholly his own invention. 
This other man of God confirms this sentence, as spoken by one that he knew had the Spirit of God, 
and in obedience to a Divine call is obliged to let me know. d 

* * *® J Who made me your teacher? or can make answerable for any defects in your 
knowledge? You sought my acquaintance, you came to me as you pleased, and on what occasion 
you pleased, and to say to me what you pleased. If it was my business to put this question to you, 
if you have a right to charge me with guilt for the neglect of it, may you not much more reasona- 
bly accuse them, who are authoritatively charged with you? Did the church in which you are ed- 
ucated put this question to you? Did the bishop that ordained you either deacon or priest do this 
for you? Did the bishop that sent you a missionary into Georgia require this of you? Pray, sir, 
be at peace with me.”—Such is the unpublished conclusion of the correspondence. 
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son to be content with the success that God gives it. ‘' He that hath ears to hear, let him hear,” 
may be enough for you, as well as it was for our blessed Lord. 

The next thing that belongs to us, and which is also godlike, is a true unfeigned patience and 
meekness, showing every kind of goodwill and tender affection towards those that turn a deaf ear 
to us; looking upon it to be full as contrary to God’s method, and the good state of our own heart, 
to dispute with any one in contentious words, as to fight with him for the truths of salvation.—— 

“Come unto me, all ye that Jabowr and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” saith our 
blessed Lord. He called none else, because no one else had ears to hear, or a heart to receive the 
truths of redemption. 4 

Every man is a vain disputer, till such time as something has disturbed his state, and awakened 
in him a sensibility of his own evil and miserable nature. We are all of us afraid both of inward 
and outward distress; and yet, till distress comes, our life is but a dream, and we have no awakened 
sensibility of our own true state. 

We are apt to consider parts and abilities, as the proper qualifications for the reception of di- 
vine truths ; and wonder that a man of a fine understanding should not immediately embrace just 
and solid doctrines: but the matter is quite otherwise. Had man kept possession of his first rich 
and glorious state, there had been no foundation for the gospel redemption; and the doctrine of 
“the cross”? must have appeared quite unreasonable to be pressed upon him: and therefore says 
our Lord, ‘‘ To the poor the gospel is preached.” It is solely to them, and none else: that is, to 
poor fallen man, that feeds he has lost all the true natural riches and greatness of his first divine 
life; to him is the gospel [or glad tidings of its restoration] preached. But if a man knows and 
feels nothing of this poverty of his nature, he is not that person to whom the gospel belongs: it 
has no more suitableness to his state, than it had to man unfallen: and then the greater his parts 
and abilities are, the better is he qualified to show the folly of every doctrine of that salvation, of 
which he has no want! 

Sucha man, though he may be of an humane, ingenuous, generous, and frank nature, of lively 
parts and much candour, is nevertheless entirely ignorant of the depth of the heart of man, and 
the necessities of human nature. As yet, though he knows it not, he is only at play and pastime, 
pleasing himself with supposed ‘deep inquiries after truth,’ whilst he is only sporting himself with 
lively wandering images of this and that, just as they happen to start up in his mind. Could but 
he see himself in the state of the poor distressed prodigal son, and find that himself is the very per- 
son there recorded, he would then, but not till then, see the fitness of that redemption, which is of- 
fered him by the mercy of God in Curist Jesus. But such an one, alas! is rich; he is sound; 
light is in his own power, goodness is in his own possession : he feels no distress or darkness; but 
has a crucible of reason and judgment, that on every occasion separates gold from dross: and there- 
fore he must be left to himself, to his own elysiwm, till something more than argument and dispu- 
tation awakens him out of these golden dreams.—— 

Let us beware also of the religious pharisee, who raves against spiritual religion, ‘ because it 
touches the very heart-string of all systematical divinity,’ and shakes the very foundation ofevery Ba- 
BEL in every country; for not a system of divinity, since systems were in being, whether popish 
or protestant, deserves a better name. 

All preachers of the true spiritual mystery of the gospel, of a birth, light, and life from above, 
in and by Jesus Cunist (which are the mystic writers of every age,) ever were, and will be treated 
by the reigning fashionable orthodory, as enemies to the outward gospel and its services, just as 
the prophets of God (who were the mystic preachers of the Jewish dispensation) were by the then 
reigning orthodoxy condemned and despised, for calling people to a spiritual meaning of the dead 
letter, to a holiness infinitely greater than that of their outward sacrifices, types, and ceremonies. 

Whoever he is that has any situation of his own to defend, be it that of a celebrated preacher, 
a champion for received orthodoxy, a head, a leader, or follower of any sect or party, or particular 
method; or that seems, both in his own eyes and in the eyes of others, to have made himself sig- 
nificant in any kind of religious distinction; every such person, sooner or later, will find that he 
has much of that very same to give up, which hindered the zealous and eminently religious phari- 
see from converting to Christ in the spirit of a “little child.” 

Nor doth it help the matter, that such an one abounds with piety and cacellence [as some of 
the forementioned voluntary antagonists may do]; for St. Paul was governed by a spirit of great 
piety, great excellence, and zeal for God. He says of himself, that when he was persecuting the 
disciples of Christ, he “lived in all good conscience, as touching the law blameless, and according 
tothe straitest sect of the Jewish religion :” for the pharisees, though many of them had all that 
hypocrisy and rottenness which Christ laid to their charge, yet as a sect, they were an order of most 
confessed and resplendent sanctity ; and yet the more earnest and upright they were in this kind of 
zeal for goodness, the more earnestly they opposed and condemned the heavenly mystery of a new 
life from CuRIst, as appears by St. Paul. 

This sect of the pharisees did not cease with the Jewish church ; it only lost its old name ; itis 
still in being, and springs now in the same manner from the gospel, as it did then from the law : it has 
the same place, lives the same life, does the same work, minds the same things, has the same 
goodness at heart, has the same religious honour and claim to piety in the Christian, as it had in 
the Jewish church; and as much mistakes the depths of the mystery of the Gospel, as that sect 
mistook the mystery_signified by the letter of the law and the prophets. 

It would be easy to show, in several instances, how the leaven of that sect works amongst us 
just as it did amongst them. ‘‘ Have any of the rulers believed on him?” was the orthodoa ques- 
tion of the ancient pharisees. Now, we christians readily and wil!ingly condemn the weakness 
and folly of that question; and yet who does not see, that, for the most part, both priest and people 
in every Christian country, live and govern themselves by the folly and weakness of the very same 
spirit which put that question? For when God, as he has always done from the beginning of the 
world, raises up private and illiterate persons full of light and wisdom from above, so as to be able 
to discover all the workings of ‘the mystery of iniquity,” and to open the ground, and truth, and 
absolute necessity of such an inward spirit and life of Curisv revealed in us, as time, carnal wisdom 
and worldly policy, have departed from; when all this is done by the weakest instruments of God, 
in such a simplicity and fulness of demonstration, as may be justly deemed a MIRACLE, do not cler- 
gy and laity get rid of it all, though ever so unanswerable, merely by the strength of the pharisee’s 
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good old question, saying with them, ‘‘ Have any of the rulers believed and : i 
Hath the church, in council or convocation ? Hath Calvin, Luther, Zulnglite eee vie 
nowned system-makers, ever taught or asserted these matters ?” ; 

But hear what our blessed Lord saith of the place, the power, and origin of truth: He refers 
us not to the current doctrines of the times,* or to the systems of men, but to His own name, His 
own nature, His own divinity hidden in us: My sheep (says he) hear my voice.” Here the whole 


* Ina note ofa preceding page, we alluded to the difference to be distinguished between what 
was termed popular evangelical theology, and philosophic gospel truth. What is implied by the 
former, need hardly be explained to any one acquainted with the mystification of Christian doctrine, 
to which a blind enthusiasm, founded upon a few peculiar notions, and an all but universal igno- 
Tance of the Scripture sense of the terms ‘salvation,’ ‘justified by faith, not of works,’ ¢ believing 
in Christ, ‘by grace saved through faith,’ etc., (which has had such a prevalence in this country, 
and hence in others, during the last hundred years,) has given rise——that is, since the Moravians 
first visited our shores, and got a hold upon the public mind; who were the first to introduce and 
Popularise such partial, one-sided views of the doctrine of Justification. We need not, we say, ex= 
plain to such readers, the peculiarities of that system, for the idiosyncracy of the major part of the 
abettors of such exciting doctrines, (modified, it is true, in some, according as their theological 
“studies have been more or less universal, and under the conduct of the mystic divines,) must have 
been manifest to all observant and enlightened persons.—But as an illustration of the edifying 
instruction of true Christian philosophy, by a profound and erudite master thereof, we insert the 
following extracts from Mr. Law’s letters, and other pieces. It has already been very justly ob- 
served, asindeed, may now be understood, that a philosophic knowledge of Christianity affords 
all the motives to an ardent practice of the simple precepts of the gospel, with an experience of the 
vivifying power of its truth, equal to, and surpassing all the admitted good and surprising results 
which have been attained through the false grounded enthusiasm of the above deformed, imper- 
fect representation of the christian theory ; whilst it rationally explains, as in any other true sci- 
ence, the whole nature and character of Christianity, the grounds and reasons of its institutions, 
laws and precepts, and the general and individual end and design contemplated by it.— 

ne! You tell me, sir, that after a twenty years’ zeal and labour in matters of religion, it has turned 
to so little account, that you are forced most earnestly to desire a speedy answer to this question, 
Where shall you go, or what shall you do, to be in the truth? 

Let me first premise thus much. Every man in his fallen state has all that in him, thoughin 
a state of death and hiddenness, which was the living glory and perfection of the first created man: 
Just as the root of the lily, in the winter’s cold, hath all that in it, though as in a state of death, 
which was the glory and beauty of the summer's flower. What is hidden in the root of the lily, 
lies no longer in its seeming death, than till the spring sun calls forth its life.—Now, one divine 
dispensation after another, is to do lat same to the fallen soul, which the spring and daily advan= 

sun do.to the lil root ; fiamely, to Gall it out oF it State of death, and make something ofits 
first glory come to life, and spring forth out of it. Hence it is, that ‘the kingdom of God (which 
was that to which Adam died) is like to treasure hid in a field ;” and again, “the kingdom of God 
is within you.” But this could not be true, unless all that glory, which Adam lost, was still pre~ 
served as a seed or shut up root of life within him: and all this, through the mercy and free grace 
of God, who foreseeing the fall of Adam, willed that a seed of his first glory should be preserved in 
him, declared and made known to him by a seed of the woman, which through the Word made flesh, 
should, in spite of death and hell, grow up to the ‘fulness of stature in Christ Jesus.” 

And as the kingdom of heaven is every man’s treasure, as surely within him as his own soul, 
80 that which hides and covers it from us is that awakened, bestial life, which is called Adam in us ; 
and in which, the immortal soul, that was born for heaven, is}wedded to the “lusts of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life,” and subject to the workings of that satanical nature, which 
our Lord calls the prince of this world.—And thus it is, that every man comes into this world in a 
twofold state; Adam and Christ are both born in him. And if this was not the state of man, no- 
thing within you would, or could ask, as you have done, or have any anxiety after the truth. And 
your being either led from this true knowdedye of your state, or having never been sensible of it, 
is the reason of your having made so many religious inquiries in vain, both from yourself, and 
other people.—¥or nothing can tell you the truth, or establish you in ajust and solid discernment 
of right from wrong, in doctrines, opinions, and practices of religion, but this home knowledge of 
yourself, namely, that Christ and Adam are not only both of them essentially within you, but the 
whole of you; that nothing is life or salvation, but that which is the life and growth of Christ in 
you; and that all that is done from the dife, the power, and natural capacity of the Adamical na- 
ture, is heathenish, is mere vanity and death, however gloriously set forth by the natural gifts of 
wit and learning. 

Religion has no good in it, but as it is the revival and quickening of that divine nature, which 
your first father had from God, and nothing can revive it but that which first created it. God is 
no otherwise your God, but as he is the God of your life, manifested in it; and he can be no other- 
wise the God of your life, but as his Spirit is living within you. Satan is no other way knowable 
by you, or can have any other fellowship with you, but as his evil spirit works and manifests itself 
along with the workings of your own spirit.—“ Resist the devil, and he will flee from you ;” but 
he is nowhere to be resisted, but as a working spirit within you ; therefore, to resist the devil is to 
turn from the evil thoughts and motions that arise within you. ‘Turn to God, and he will turn 
to you:” but God is an universal spirit, which you cannot locally turn to or from ; therefore to turn 
to God, is to cleave to those good thoughts and motions which proceed from his Holy Spirit, dwel- 
ling and working in you.—This is the God of your life, to whom you are to adhere, listen, and at- 
tend, and this is your worshipping him in spirit and in truth. And that is the ‘devil that goeth 
about as a roaring lion,” who has no voice, but that which he speaks within you. _ Therefore, my 
friend, be at home, and keep close to that which passes within you; for be it what it will, whether 
it be a good in which you delight, or an evil at which you grieve, you could have neither the one, 
nor the other, but because a holy God of light and love is essentially dwelling in you.—Seek, there- 
fore, for no other road, nor call anything the.way to God, but solely. that which his eternal all-crea- 
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Ynatter is decisively determined, both where truth is, and who they are that can have any know- 
ledge of it. i : ( 
Heavenly truth is nowhere spoken but by the voice of Curist, nor heard but by a power of 





: 
ting worp and sririr work within you. For could anything else have been man’s way to God, the 
WORD had not been made flesh. . 

_ The last words in your question, viz., T'o be in the truth, are well expressed; for to be in the 
truth, is the finished state of man returning to God, thus declared by Christ himself, “ Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free ;” free from the blindness and delusion of your 
own natural reason, and free from forms, doctrines, and opinions, which others would impose up- 
on you.—To be in the truth, is to be where the first holy man was, when he came forth in the image 
and likeness of God. When he lost paradise, he lost the truth, and all that he felt, knew, saw, 
loved, and liked of the earthly bestial world, into which he was fallen, was but mere separation 
from God, a veil upon his heart, and scales upon his eyes.—Nothing of his first truth, could be 
spoken of to him, even by God himself, but under the veil of earthly things, types, and shadows. 
“The law was given by Moses ;” but Moses had a veil upon his face: the Jaw was a veil, prophecy 
was a veil, Christ crucified was a veil, and all was a veil, till “‘ grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ,” in the PowER of his Hory Srirrv. Therefore to be in the truth ‘‘ as it is in Jesus,” is to 
become from under the veil, to have passed through all those dispensations, which would never 
have begun, but that they might end in a Christ spiritually revealed and essentially formed in the 
soul. So that now, in this last dispensation of God, which is the first truth itself restored, nothing 
is to be thought of, trusted to, or sought after, but God’s immediate continual working in the soul 
by his Holy Spirit.—This, sir, is the where you are to go, and the what you are to do, to be in the 
truth. For the truth as it is in Jesus, is nothing else but Christ come in the Spirit, and his com- 
ing in the Spirit is nothing else but the first Jost life of God quickened and revealed’ again in the 
soul. Everything short of this has-only the nature of outward type and figure, which, in its best 
state, is only for a time.—If, therefore, yow look to anything but the Spirit, seek to any power but 
that of the Spirit, expect Christ to be your Saviour any other way, than as he is spiritually born. 
in you, you go back from the grace and truth which came by Jesus, and can at best be only a legal 
Jew, or a self-righteous pharisee ; there is no getting farther than these states, but by being ‘born 
of the Spirit,’ living by the Spirit, as his child, his instrument, and holy temple in which he dwells 
and works all his good pleasure.—Drop this ful? adherence to and dependence upon the Spirit, act 
as in your own sphere, be something of yourself, and through your own wisdom, etc., and then, 
though all that you say or do is with the outward words of the spiritual gospel, and in the out- 
ward practices of the spiritual apostles, yet for all this jyou are but there, where those were who 
worshipped God with the blood of bulls and goats ; for (N.B.) nothing but the Spirit of God can 

worship God in spirit and in truth. : 

But you will, perhaps, say, that you are still but where you was, because you know not how 
to find the continual guidance of the Holy Spirit.—If you know how to find your own thoughts, 
you need not be ata loss to find the Spirit of God. For you have not a thought within you, but is 
either from the good of the Spirit, or from the evil of the flesh. Now the good and the evil that 
are within you, and always more or Jess sensible by turns, do each of them teach you the same work 
and presence of the Spirit of God. For the good could not appear as good, nor the evil be felt as 
evil, but because the ¢mmediate working of the Spirit of God creates, or manifests this difference be- 
tween them; and therefore, be in what state you will, the power of God’s Spirit within you equal- 
ly manifests itself to you: and to find the immediate, continual, essential working of the Spirit of 
God within you, you-need only know what good and evil are felt within you. For al] the good that 
is in any thought or desire, is so much of God within you ; and whilst you adhere to, and follow a 
good thought, you follow, or are led by the Spirit of God.. And on the other hand, all that is self= 
ish and wicked in thought or affection, is so much of the spirit of satan within you, which would 
not be known, or felt as evil, but because it is contrary to the immediate, continual working of the 
Spirit of God within you.—Turn, therefore, inwards; and all that is within you will demonstrate to. 
you the presence and power of God in your soul, and make you find and feel it with the same cer- 
tainty, as you find and feel your own thoughts. And what is best of all, by thus doing you will 
never be without a living sense of the immediate guidance and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, al- 
ways equal to your dependence upon it, always leading you from strength to strength in your in- 
ward man, till all your knowledge of good and evil is become nothing else but a mere love of the 
one, and mere aversion to the other.—For the one work of the Spirit of God is to distinguish the 
good and evil that are within you, not as in notion, but by affection ; and when you are wholly 
given up to this new-creating work of God,:so as to stay your mind upon it, abide with it, and ex- 
pect all from tt. This, my friend, will be your returning to the rock from whence you were hewn 
your drinking at the fountain of living water, your walking with God, your living by faith your 
putting on Christ, your continual hearing the Worp of God, your eating the bread that came down 
from heaven, your supping with Christ, and following the Lamb wherever he goeth ! 

For all these seeming different things will be found in every man, according to his measure 
who is wholly given up to and depending upon the blessed work of God’s Spirit in his soul 4 

But your mistake, and that of most Christians, lies in this ; you would be good by some out- 
ward means, you would have methods, opinions, forms, and ordinances of religion alter and raise 
your fallen nature, and create in you a new heart and a new spirit; that is to say you would be 
good in a way that is altogether impossible, for goodness cannot be brought into you from without. 
much less by anything that is creaturely, or the action of man; this is as impossible, as for the 
flesh to sanctify the spirit, or for things temporal to give life to things that are eternal. 

The image and likeness of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, are in every man, antecedent to eve 
outward work or action that can proceed from him: it is God thus within him, that is the sole 
cause that anything can be called godly, that is done, observed, or practised by him If it were 
not so, man would only have his being from God, but his goodness from himself. ; ; 

_All man’s outward good works are only like his outward good words; he is not good because 
he is frequent in the use of them, they bring no goodness into him, nor are of any worth in them- 
selves, but as a good and godly spirit speaks forth itself in the sound of them. This is the case 
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Curtis living in the hearer. As he is the eternal onl E i 

, : : y Word of-God, that speaks forth all the wis- 
dom and wonders of God ; so he alone is the Word, that speaks forth all thelife, wisdom, and good- 
ness, that is or can be in any creature ; it can have none but what it has in him and from him: 


of every outward creaturely thing, or work of man, be it of what kind it will, either hearing, pray- 
ing, singing, Or preaching, etc., or practising any outward rules and observances ; they have only 
he goodness of the outward Jew, nay, are as vain as sounding brass, and tinkling cymbals, unless 
they be solely the work and fruits of the Spivit of God: for the divine nature is that alone which, 
can be the power to any good work, either in man or angel. ay 

When a man first finds himself stirred up with religious zeal, what does he generally do’? He 
turns all his thoughts outwards ; he runs after this or that man, he is at the beck of every new opi= 
nion, and thinks only of finding the ‘truth’ by resting in this or that method, or society of Christians. 
Could he find a man that did not want to have him of his party and opinion, that turned him from 
himself, and the teachings of man to a God, not as historically read of in books, or preached of in 
this or that society, but to a God essentially living and working in his and every soul; him he might 
call a man. of God, as leading him from himself to God, as saving him from many vain wander- 
ings, from fruitless searchings into a council of Trent, a synod of Dort, an Augsburg confession, an 
Assembly 8 catechism, ora thirty-nine articles! For had he an hundred articles, if they were any- 
thing else but a hundred calls to a Christ come in the spirit, to a God within him, as the only pos- 
ae tight and teacher of his mind, it would be a hundred times better for him to be without 
-_ For all man’s blindness and misery lies in this, that he has lost the knowledge of God as essen= 
tially living within him, and, by falling under the power of an earthly bestial life, thinks only of 
God as living in some other world, and so seeks only by notions to set up an image of an absent 
bay instead of worshipping the God of life and power, in whom he lives, moves, and has his be- 


Whoever, therefore, teaches you to expect great things from this or that sort of opinions, or 
calls you to anything as saving and redeeming, but the manifestation of God in your own soul, 
through a birth of the holy nature of Christ within you, is totally ignorant of the whole nature 
both of the fall and the redemption of man. For the Jirst is nothing else, or less thana death to the 
divine life, or Christ-like nature, which lived in the first man ; and the other is nothing else, but 
Christ new-born, formed, and revealed again inman, as he was at the first. These two great truths 
are the most strongly asserted by Christ, saying, “If any man will be my disciple, let him deny 
himself, take up his cross daily, and follow me.” Let him deny himself is the fullest declaration, 
and highest proof, that he has lost his Jirst divine and heavenly nature, that he is not that self 
which came first from God, or he could not be called to deny it.—Say, if you will, that he has not 
lost that first heavenly life in God, and then you must say, that our Lord calls him to deny, cru- 
cify, and renounce that holy and godlike self, which was the first gift of God to him. 

To read whole Jibraries on these matters is only to be bewildered in the strife of jictions and 
contradictions about them, But to read this one single line of Christ is to be led into the open full 
truth of the whole nature, both of the fall and redemption. And indeed, if we were but freed from 
the Babel of opinions, which have so long confounded the first truths of the gospel, it would be 
plain from every part of it, that nothing could be called the fall of man, but his loss of the divine 
life or nature, nor anything be called his redemption, or the real means of it, but solely that which 
God is and does in him.—For what can be a good, or work good in man, but God, or the Divine na- 
ture in him? All the divine truths that ever came from God, speak only to the pearl of the Divine 
nature that is hidden in our earthly field of flesh and blood, because nothing else wants them, or 
has any capacity to receive them; that which is divine can only receive the divine things from 
God. And thence it is, that unless a “man be born again from above,” it is not possible for him 
to see, “or enter into the kingdom of God ;” that is, the divine life must arise again, in the power 
of a new birth, or there is nothing in fallen man that can partake of the kingdom of God. .Andthe 
reason is, because ‘‘ the kingdom of God is righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost,” 
and therefore not possible to be anywhere, but where it proceeds from the Holy Ghost.—— 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength’ Now, what is this God that you are thus to love? Is it some abstract 
idea that learned men have helped you to form of him? No such thing. ‘his would be but a poor 
fiction of God, and a poor fiction of love.—God is all good, the only good, and there is nothing good 
besides him ; therefore, to love God with all your heart, etc., is to love all goodness, and to love no- 
thing else but goodness, and then, and only then, do you love God with all your heart, and soul, 
and strength.—But now, to what purpose could this precept of such a love be given to man, unless 
he essentially partook of the divine nature? For to be in heart, and soul, and spirit, all love of God 
within you, is surely too absurd for any one to believe. Sv sure, therefore, as this precept came 
from truth itself, so sure is it that every man, (however loath to hear of anything but pleasures and 
enjoyments, in this vain shadow of a life,) has yet a divine nature concealed within him, which, 
when suffered to hear the calls of God, will know the voice of its heavenly Father, and long to do 
his will on earth, as it is done in heaven. 

' The conclusion, then, is this, if to love God with your whole heart and soul, is to love all good-. 
ness, and nothing else but goodness ; and if all that is done without this Jove, whether in religious 
duties or common life, is but mere separation from God, then it must be the grossest blindness to 
believe you can have any love of God, or goodness in any duties you perform, any further, or in 
any other degree, than as the eternal Holy Spirit of God lives and loves in you.— 

Again, to see the divinity of man’s original, you need only read these words; ‘Be ye perfect, 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” For what could man have to do with the perfection 
‘of God, as the rule of his life, unless the truth and reality of the divine nature was in him? Could 
there be any reasonableness in this precept, or any fitness to call us to be good, as God is good, un- 
less there was that in us which is in God? Or to call us to the perfection of an heavenly Father, if 
-we were not the real children of his heavenly nature? Might it not be as well to bid the heavy stone 
to fly, as its fying father the eagle = 

‘But this precept from the lip of truth is another full proof, that by the fall, a death or suppres- 
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this is the one unchangeable boundary of truth, goodness, and every perfection of men on earth, or 
angels in heaven.” 


We append the three following letters as examples of a rational enlightened 
representation of evangelical Christianity, suited either for Christians, or, with 
a little modification, for human nature under any and all creeds, to be consi- 
dered in connection with the observations of pp. 78 to 87 :— 


“My dear worthy friend,—Whom I much love and esteem ; your letter, though full of complaints 
about the state of your heart, was very much according to my mind, and gives me great hopes that 
God will carry on the good work he has begun in you, and lead you by his Holy Spirit through all 
those difficulties under which you at present labour. . : - 

The desire that you have to be better than you find yourself at present, is God’s cali begun to 
be heard within you, and will make itself to be more heard within you, if you give but way to it, 
and reverence it as such; humbly believing that he that calls will, and only can, help you to pay 
right and full obedience to it. 





sion is brought upon our first divine life, and also that it is yet in a state capable of being revived 
again in us. For if it was not in a state of death, or suppressed in us, there could be no need of 
calling us to live according to it; for every being naturally acts according to the life that is mani- 
fested in it. Nor could we be called to be heavenly, but because the heavenly nature has its seed 
in our soul, in a readiness to come to life in us.—— etih 

Lastly, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself,” is another full proof, that God is in us of 
a truth, and that the Holy Spirit hath as certainly an essential birth within us as the spirit of this 
world hath. For this precept might as well be given to a fox as to a man, if aman had not some- 
thing quite supernatural in him. For mere nature, and natural creature, is nothing else but mere 
self, and can work nothing but to and for itself. And this, not through any corruption or depra- 
vity of nature, but because it is nature’s best state, and it can be nothing else, either in man or 
beast. / 

“‘T say unto you, love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, pray for them that despite- 
fully use you and persecute you,” etc. Every word here is demonstration, that nothing but the new 
birth from above can be a christian. There is no other nature or spirit that can breathe forth this 
universal love and benevolence, but that same, which, laying aside its own glory, came down from 
heaven to forgive, to love, to save, and die for a whole world of enemies and sinners. Fawatls 
This is the Spirit of Christ, that must as essentially live and breathe in you as it did in him, or 
all exhortations to do as he did, to walk as he walked, are but in vain. The natural man is in full 
separation from this holiness of life, and though he had more wisdom of words, more depth of hi- 
terature than was in Cicero, or Aristotle, yet would he have as much to die to as the grossest publi- 
can or vainest pharisee, before he could be in Christ a new creature. For the highest improved na- 
tural abilities can as well ascend into heayen, or clothe flesh and blood with immortality, as make 
a man like-minded with Christ, in any one divine virtue.—And that for this one reason, because 
God and Divine goodness are inseparable. Z 

< No precept of the gospel supposes a man to have any power to effect it, or calls you to any na- 
tural ability or wisdom of your own to comply with it. Christ and his apostles called no man to 
overcome the corruption and blindness of fallen nature, by learned cultivation of the mind. The 
wisdom of the learned world was the same pitiable foolishness with them as the grossest ignorance. 
By them they only stand thus distinguished, the one brings forth a publican, which is often con- 
verted to Christ, the other a pharisee, that for the most part condemns him to be crucified. They 
(Christ and his apostles) taught nothing but death, and denial to all self, and the impossibility of 
having any one divine temper but through faith and hope of a new nature, “‘ not born of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.’»— : 

To speak of the operation of the Holy Spirit, as only an assistance, or an occasional assistance, 
is as short of the truth as to say, that Christ shall only assist the resurrection of our bodies. For 
not a spark of any divine virtue can arise up in us, but what must wholly and solely be called forth 
by that same power, which alone can call our dead bodies out of the dust and darkness of the grave, 
at the day of resurrection., 

If you turn to your own strength to have christian piety and goodness, or are so deceived as to 
think that learning, or logical abilities, critical acuteness, skill in languages, church systems, rules 
and orders, articles and opinions, are to do that for you which the Spirit of Christ did, and only 
could do for the first Christians; your diligent reading the history of the gospel will leave you as 
poor, and empty, and dead to the divine life, as if you had been only a diligent reader of the his- 
tory of all the religions in the world.—But if all that you trust to, long after, and depend upon, is 
that Holy Spirit which alone made the scripture saints able to “ call Jesus Lord;” if this be your 
one faith, and one hope, the divine life which died in Adam, will find itself alive again in Christ 
Jesus.—And be assured, that nothing but this mew birth can be the gospel christian, because no- 
thing else can possibly love, like, do, and be, that which Christ preached in his divine sermon on 
the mount. And be assured, also, that when the Spirit of Christ is the spirit that ruleth in ou, 
there will be no hard sayings in the gospel; but all that the heavenly Christ taught in the flesh 
will be as meat and drink to you, and you will have no joy but in walking as he walked, in saying, 
loving, and doing that which he said, loved, and did.— And, indeed, how can it be otherwise? how 
can notions, doctrines, and opinions about Christ, what he was and did, make you in him a new 
creature? Can any one be made a Samson, or a Solomon, by being well versed in the history of 
what they were, said, or did? 

Ask, then, my friend, no more, Where shall you go, or what shall you do, to be in the truth ? 
For you can have the truth nowhere but in J Esus, nor in him any further, than As HIS WHOLE NA- 
TURE AND SPIRIT ARE BORN WITHIN YOU.” [And so again I refer you to the practice of Behmen’s 
Way to Christ,” as the short and direct way to be born again of the Word and Spirit of God.] 
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But to come to your state; you seem to yourself to be all infatuation a idil , 
your head and your heart are so contrary, the one delighting in Sree molec ee 
verned by earthly passions and pursuits. It is happy for you that you know and acknowledge this: 
for only through this truth, through the full and deep perception of it, can you have any entrance. 
or.so much as the beginning of an entrance into the liberty of the children of God. God is in this 
respect, dealing with you, as he does with those whose darkness is to be changed into light. Which é 
can never 'bedone, till you-fully know, 1. The real badness of your own heart, and, 2. Your utter 
inability to deliver yourself from it by any sense, power, or activity of your own mind, 

_- And were you in a better state, as to your own thinking, the matter would be worse with you. 
For the badness in-your heart, though you had no sensibility of it, would still be there, and would 
only be concealed to your much greater hurt. For there it certainly is, whether it be seen and 
found or not, and sooner or later must shew itself in its full deformity, or the o/d man will never x 
st Paar ag which is due to him, and must be undergone, before the new man in Christ Jesus can ; 

: ‘med in us. 

All that you complain of in your heart is common to man as man. There is no heart that is 
without it. And this is the one ground, why every man, as such, however different in temper, 
complexion, or natural endowments from others, has one and the same full reason, and absolute! q 
necessity of being born-again from above. 

Flesh and blood, and the spirit of this world, govern every spring in the heart of the natural. » 
man. And therefore you can never enough adore that ray of divine light, which breaking in upon 
your darkness, has discovered this to be the state of your heart, and raised only those faint wishes\ 
that you feel to be delivered from it. X 

For faint as they are, they have their degree of goodness in them, and as certainly proceed 
solely from the goodness of God working in your soul, as the first dawning of the morning is solely 
from and wrought by the same sun, which helps us to the noonday light. Firmly therefore believe - 
this as a certain truth, that the present sensibility of your incapacity for goodness is to be cherished 
as a heavenly seed of life, as the blessed work of God in your soul. x 

Could you like anything in your own heart, or so much as fancy any good to be in it, or believe 
that you had any power of your own to embrace and follow truth, this comfortable opinion, so far 
as it goes, would be your turning away from God and all goodness, and building iron walls of sepa- 
ration betwixt God and your soul. 

For conversion to God only then begins to be in truth and reality, when we see nothing that ¥ 
can give us the /east degree of hope, or comfort either in ourselves, or any other created thing. To my 
see vanity of vanities in all outward things, to loath and abhor certain sins, are indeed something, 
but yet as nothing, in comparison of seeing and believing the vanity of vanities within us,and \ 
ourselves as utterly unable to take one single step in true goodness as to add one cubit to our sta- % 
ture. 

Under this conviction the gate of life is opened to us. And therefore it is, that all the prepara- 
tory parts of religion, all the various proceedings of God, either over our inward or outward state, 
setting up and pulling down, giving and taking away, light and darkness, comfort and distress, as 
independently of us, as he makes the rain to descend and the winds to blow, are all of them for 
this only end, to bring us to this conviction, that all that can be called life, good, and happiness, 
is to come solely from God, and not the smallest spark of it from ourselves. When man was first 
created, all the good that he had: in him was from God alone. (N.B.) This must be the state of 
man forever. From the beginning of time through all eternity the creature can have no goodness, \ 
but that which God creates in it. ’ 

Our first created goodness is lost, because our first father departed from a full, absolute depen- 
dence upon God. Fora full, continual, unwavering dependence upon God, is that alone which 
Keeps God in the creature, and the creature in God.—Our lost goodness can never come again, or 
be found in us, till by a power from Christ living in us, we are brought out of ourselves and all 
selfish trusts, into that fudZ and blessed dependence upon God, in which our first father should have 
lived. 

What room now, my dear friend, for complaint at the sight, sense, and feeling of your inability 
to make yourself better than you are! Did you want this sense, every part of your religion would © 
only have the nature and vanity of idolatry. For you cannot come unto God, you cannot believe 
in him, you cannot.worship him in spirit and truth, till he is regarded as the only giver, and you 
yourself as nothing else but the receiver of every heavenly good that can possibly come to life in 
you.—Can it trouble you, that it was God that made you and not you yourself?’ Yet this would 
be as unreasonable, as to be troubled that you cannot make heavenly affections, or divine powers 
to spring up, and abide in your soul. 

God must for ever be God alone; heaven and the heavenly nature are his, and must for ever 
and ever be received only from him, and for ever and ever only be preserved by an entire depend- 
ence upon, and trust in him.——Now as all the religion of fallen man, fallen from God into himself 
and the spirit of this world, has no other end, but to bring us back to an entire dependence upon 
God, so we may justly say, BLESSED is that light, HAPPY is that conviction, which brings us into 
a full and settled despair of ever having the least good from ourselves. : 

Then are we truly brought and laid at the gate of mercy: at which gate no soul ever did or 
can lie in vain.——“‘ 4 broken and contrite heart God will not despise.” That is, God will not, God 
cannot pass by, overlock, or disregard it. But the heart is then only broken and contrite, when all 
its strong holds are broken down, all false coverings taken off, and it sees, with inwardly opened 
eyes, everything to be bad, false, and rotten, that does or can proceed from it as its own. 

But you will perhaps say, that your conviction is only an uneasy sensibility of your own state, 
and has not the goodness of a broken and contrite heart in it——Let it be so, yet it is rightly in 
order to it, and it can only begin as it begins at present in you. Your conviction is certainly not 
full and perfect ; for if it was, you would not complain, or grieve at inability to help or mend your- 
self, but would turn wholly to God, in earnest prayer, and look for help from Him alone. i 

But whatever is wanting in your conviction, be it what it will, it cannot be added by yourselj, 
nor come any other way, than as the highest degree of the divine life can come into it.—Know, 
therefore, your want of this, as of all other goodness. But know also at the same time, that it can- 
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not be had through your own willing and running, but of God that sheweth mercy; that is to say, 
through God who giveth us Jesus Christ. For Jesus Christ is the one only mercy of God to all the 
fallen world. 

Now if all the mercy of God is only to be found in Christ Jesus, if he alone can save us from 

our sins, if he alone has power to heal all our infirmities, and restore original righteousness, what 
room for any other pains, labour, or enquiry, but where, and how Christ is to be found.It mat- 
ters not what our evils are, deadness, blindness, infatuation, hardness of heart, covetousness, wrath, 
pride, and ambition, etc., our remedy is always one and the same, always at hand, always certain 
and infallible. Seven devils are as easily cast out by Christ as one. He came into the world, not 
to save from this, or that disorder, but to destroy all the power and works of the devil in man. 
j If you ask where, and how is Christ to be found? I answer, in your heart, and by your heart, 
and no where else, nor by any thing else.—But you will perhaps say, it is your heart that keeps 
you a stranger to Christ, and him to you, because your heartis all bad, as unholy as a den of thieves. 
I answer, that the finding this to be the state of your heart is the real finding of Christ in it.—For 
nothing else but Christ can reveal and make manifest the sin and evil in you. And he that dis- 
covers is the same Christ that takes away sin. So that as soon as complaining guilt sets itself be- 
fore you, and will be seen, you may be assured that Christ is in you of a truth. Z 4 

For Christ must first come as a discoverer and reprover of sin. It is the infallible proof of his 
holy presence within you. : ; ¥ 

Hear him, reverence him, submit to him, as a discoverer and reprover of sin. Own his power 
and presence in the feeling of your guilt: and then he that wounded will heal, he that found out 
the sin will take it away, and he who shewed you your den of thieves will turn it into a holy temple 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.-— sess 4 

And now, sir, you may see that your doubt and enquiry of me, whether your will was really 

free or not, was groundless.—You have no freedom or power of will, to assume any holy temper, or 
take hold of such degrees of goodness as you havea mind to have. For nothing is, or ever can be 
goodness in you, but the one life, light, and spirit of Christ, regenerated, begotten and revealed in 
your soul.’ Christ in us is our only goodness, as Christ in us is our hope of glory. ; But Christ in 
us is the pure free gift of God to us..—~But you have a true and full freedom of will and choice, 
either to yield and give up your helpless self to the operation of God on your soul, or to rely upon 
your own rational industry and natural strength ofmind. This is the truth of the freedom of your 
will, in your first setting out, which isa freedom that no man wants, or can want so long as he is 
in the body. Andevery unregenerate man has this freedom.—If, therefore, you have not that which 
you want to have of God, or are not that which you ought to be in Christ Jesus, it is not because 
you have no free power of leaving yourself in the hands, and under the operation of God, but be- 
cause the same freedom of your will seeks for help where it cannot be had, namely, in some strength 
and activity of your own faculties. 
- Of this freedom of will it is said, ‘* According to thy faith, so be it done unto thee:” that is to 
say, according as thou earnestly desirest, and givest up thyself to God, so will his operation be in 
thee.—This is the real magic power of the first turning of the will; of which it is truly said, that it 
always hath that which it willeth, and can have nothing else. 

When this freedom of the will wHoLLy gives itself to God, and can say, ‘‘ Not mine, but thy 
will be done,” then it hath that which it willeth. The will of God is done init. It is there and 
‘then born of God, it hath divine power. It worketh with God, and by God, and comes at length 
to be that faith which can remove meuitains ; and nothing is too hard for it.—And thus it is that 
every unregenerate son of Adam hath life and death in his own choice ; not by any natural powerfof 
taking which he will, but by a full freedom, either of seeking and trusting himself to the redeeming 
operation of God, which is eternal life, or of acting according to his own will and power in flesh and 
blood, which is eternal death._—_—. 

And now my dear friend, let me tell you, that as here lies all the true and real freedom which 
cannot be taken from you, soin the constant exercise of this freedom, that is, in acontinual leaving 
yourself to, and depending upon the operation of God in your soul, [in the spirit of PRAYER, ] lies all 
in your road to heaven. No divine virtue can be had any other way.—All the excellence and. 
power of faith, hope, love, patience, and resignation, etc., which are the true and only graces of the 
spiritual life, have no other root or ground but this free full leaving of yourself to God, and are 
only so many different expressions of your willing nothing, seeking nothing, trusting to nothing, 
but the life-giving power of his holy presence in your soul. 

To sum up all in a word, trust humbly, wait patiently, depend wholly upon, seek sqlely toa 
God of light and love, of mercy and goodness, of glory and majesty, ever dwelling in the inmost 
depth and spirit of your soul. There you have all the secret, hidden, invisible, upholder of all the 
creation, whose blessed operation will always be found by a humble, faithful, loving, calm, patient 
introyersion of your heart to him, who has his hidden heaven within you, and which will open 
itself to you, as soon as your heart is left wholly to his eternal, ever-speaking Worp, and ever- 
sanctifying Spirit within you.— 

You will perhaps say, Am I then to be idle, and do nothing towards the salvation of my soul? 
No, you must by no means be idle, but earnestly diligent, according: to your measure, in all good 
works which the Zaw and the gospel direct you to, both with regard to yourself and other people. 
+—Outward good works to other people may be justly considered as God’s errand on which you 
are sent, and therefore to be done faithfully, according to the will of God in obedience to him that 
sent you.— But nothing that you do or practice as a good to yourself and other people, is in its 
proper state, grows from its right root, or reaches its true end, till you look for no willing, nor de- 
pend upon any doing that which is good, but by Curisz, the wisdom and power of God living in you. 
Ucaution you only against all eagerness and activity of your own Spirit, so far as it leads you to 
seek, and trust to anything that is not God and Christ within you. : 

Lastly, be courageous then, and full of hope, not’ by looking at any strength of your own, or 
fancying that you now know how to be wiser in yourself than you have hitherto been; no, thig 
will only help you to find more and more defects of weakness in yourself: but be courageous in 
FALTH, and HOPE, and DEPENDENCE Upon Gop. And be assured, that the one infallible way to 
all that is good, is NEVER To BE WEARY IN WAITING, TRUSTING, AND DEPENDING UPON Gop MA- 
NIFESTED 1n Curist Jesus.” , 


§ 
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The former letter, as will have been observed, was addressed to one under awaken- 
ings: the second, which is as follows, was written to a friend who was somewhat more advanced 
in the knowledge of himself, and seeking for the perfect renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, at 
the same time subject to many outward trials.——How adapted are the instructions herein given 
for the raising up an elevated and manly piety, is left for the reader to judge; as also of their sur= 
passing evangelical excellence, when compared with the insipid, muddy, pointless, spiritless, illo- 
gical dissertations and exhortations of the popular evangelical school :— : 


‘* Worthy and dear Sir,—My heart embraces you with all the tenderness and affection of Chris- 
tian love; and I earnestly beg of God to make me a messenger of his peace to your soul. 

. _ You seem to apprehend, I may be much surprised at the account you have given of yourself, 
but I am neither surprised nor offended at it: I neither condemn, nor lament your estate, but shall 
endeavour to show you how easy it may be made a blessing and happiness to you. In order to 
which, I shall not enter into a consideration of the different kinds of trouble you have set forth at 
large. I think it better to lay before you the one true ground and root from whence ali the evil and 
disorders of human life have sprung. This will make it easy for you to see what that is, which 
must, and only can be, the fudd remedy and relief for all of them, how different soever either in kind 
or degree. . 

The Scripture has assured us, that “‘ God made man in his own image and likeness ;” a suftici- 
ent proof, that man, in his first state, as he came forth from God, must have been absolutely free 
from all vanity, want, or distress of any kind, from anything either within or without him.—It 
would be quite absurd and blasphemous to suppose, that a creature beginning to exist in theimage 
and likeness of Gop, should have vanity of life, or vexatiun of spirit; a godlike perfection of na- 
ture, and a painful distressed nature, stand in the utmost contrariety to one another. 

Again, the Scripture has assured us, that “ man that is born of @ woman, hath but a short time 
to live, and is full of misery :” therefore man now is not that creature that he was by his creation. 
The first divine and godlike nature uf Adam, which was to have been immortally holy in union 
with God, is lost; and instead of it a poor mortal, of earthly flesh and blood, born like a wild ass’s- 
colt, of a short life, and full of misery, is, through a vain pilgrimage to end in dust and ashes, 
Therefore let every evil, whether inward or outward, only teacit you this truth, that man has in- 
fallibly lost his first divine life in God; and that no possible comfort or deliverance is to be ex- 
pected, but only in this one thing, that though man had lost his God, yet God is become man, that 
man may be again alive in God, as at the first. Fox all the misery and distress of human nature, 
whether of body or mind, is wholly owing to this one cause, that God is not in man, Nor man in, 
God, as the state of his nature requires : it is, because man has lost that first life of God in his 
soul, in and for which he was created. He lost this light, and spirit, and life of God, by turning his 
will, imagination, and desire, into a tasting and sensibility of the good and evil of this earthly bes-, 
tial world. 

Now here are two things raised up in man, instead of the life of God; first, SELF, or SELFISH~ 
NEss, brought forth by his choosing to have a wisdom of his own, contrary to the will and instruc- 
tion of his Creator; secondly, an EARTHLY, BESTIAL LIFE brought forth by his eating that food which 
was poison to his paradisical nature. Both these must, therefore, be removed; that is, a man 
must first totally pre to sed/, and all earthly desires, views, and intentions, before he can be again 
in God as his nature and first creation require. 

But now, if this be a certain and immutable truth, that man, so long as he is a selfish, earthly- 
minded creature, must be deprived of his true life, the life of God, the spirit of heaven in his soul, 
then how is the face of things changed !—for then, what life is so much to be dreaded, as.a life of 
worldly ease and prosperity? What amisery, nay, what a curse is there in everything that grati- 
fies and nourishes our self-love, self-esteem, and self-seeking ?» On the other hand, what happiness 
is there in all inward and outward troubles and vexations, when they force us to feel and know the 
hell that is hidden within us, and the vanity of everything without us, when they turn all our self-love, 
into self-abhorrence, and force us to call upon God to save us from ourselves; to give us a new life,. 
new light, and new spirit in Christ Jesus. “ O happy famine (might the poor prodigal have well 
Said) which, by reducing me fo the necessity of asking to eat husks with Swine, brought me to my-, 
self, and caused my return to my first happiness in my father’s house.” 4 

Now, I will suppose your distressed state to beas yourepresentit ; inwardly, darkness, heaviness, 
and confusion of thoughts and passions; owtwardly, ill-usage from. friends, relations, and all the 
world; unable to strike up the least spark of light or comfort, by any thought, or reasoning of your 

_own.—0 happy famine, which leaves you not so much as the husk of one human comfort to feed 
upon! For this is the time and place for all that good, and life, and salvation to happen to you 
which happened to the prodigal son. Your way is as short, and your success as certain as his was : 
you have no more to do than he had: you need not call out for books, or methods of devotion ; for, 
in your present state, much reading and borrowed prayers are not your best method: all that you 
are to offer to God, all that is to help you. to jind him to be your Saviour and Redeemer, is best 
taught and expressed by the distressed state of your heart. : 

Only let your present and past distress make you feel and acknowledge this twofold great truth 5, 
Jirst, that in and of yourself, you are nothing but darkness, vanity, and misery ; secondly, that of 
yourself, you can no more help yourself to light and comfort, than you can create an angel. Peo-, 
ple at all times can seem to assent to these two truths; but then it is an assent that has no depth 
or reality, and so is of little or no use: but your condition has opened your heart for a deep and) 
fuil conviction of these truths. Now give way, I beseech you, to this conviction, and hold these 
two truths in the same degree of certainty, as you know two and two to be four, and then you are. 
with the prodigal come to yourself; and above half your work is done. - 

Being now in the full possession of these two truths, feeling them in the same degree of cer- 
tainty as you feel your own existence, you are, under this sensibility, to give up yourself absolutely 
and entirely to God in Curist JxEsvus, as into the hands of infinite Jove ; firmly believing this great 
and infallible truth, that God has no will towards you but that of infinite love, and infinite desire 
to make you a partaker of his divine nature; and that it is as absolutely impossible for the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ to refuse all that good, and life, and salvation which you want, as it is for 
you to take it by your own power. : 
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O DRINK DEEP OF TuIs cuP, for the precious water of eternal life is in it. Turn unto God 
with this faith: CAST YOURSELF INTO THIS ABYSS OF LOVE ; and then you will be in that state the 
prodigal was in, when he said, “I will arise, and go to my father, and will say unto him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be called th y son :”— 
and all that will be fulfilled in you, which is related of him. __ ; 

For a beginning, then, make this the twofold exercise of your heart; now, bowing yourself 
down before God in the deepest sense, and acknowledgment of your own nothingness and vileness ; 
then, looking up unto God in faith and love, consider him as always extending the arms of his 
mercy towards you, and full of an infinite desire to dwell in you, as he dwells in angels in heaven. 
Content yourself with this inward and simple exercise of your heart for a while; and seek, or like 
nothing in any book, but that which nourishes and strengthens this state of your heart. sae 

me unto me, (says the holy Jesus) all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will refresh 
you.”? Here is more for you to dive upon, more light for your mind, more of unction for your heart, . 
than in volumes of human instruction. Pick uP THE WORDS OF THE HOLY Jesus, and beg of him 
to be the light and life of your soul; leve the sound of his name; for Jesus is the love, the sweet- 
ness, the compassionate goodness of the Derry itself ; which became man, that so men might have 
power to become the sons of God. Love and pity, and wish well to every soul in the world; dwell 
in love, and then you dwellin God; hate nothing but the evil that stirs in your own heart. 

Teach your heart this prayer, till your heart continually saith, though not with outward words, 
“O holy Jesus! meek Lamb of God! bread that came down from heaven! Light and life of all holy 
souls! help me to a true and living faith in Thee. Odo Thou open Thyself within me, with ail Thy 
holy nature, spirit, tempers, and inclinations, that I, being born again of Thee, may be in Thee anew 
creature, quickened and revived, led and governed by Thy Holy Spirit.” Prayer so practised, be-. 
comes the life of the soul, and the true food of eternity. 

Would you, for evermore, have done with error, scruple, and delusion?’ Consider the Deity 
to be the greatest love, the greatest meekness, the greatest sweetness, the ETERNAL UNCHANGE- 
ABLE WiLL TO BE A GOOD AND BLESSING TO EVERY CREATURE; and that all the misery, dark- 
ness, and death of fallen angels and fallen men, consist in their having lost their likeness to this’ 
Divine nature. Consider yourself, and all the fallen world, as having nothing to seek or wish for, 
but by the spirit of Prayer to draw into the life of your soul, rays and sparks of this divine, meek, 
loving, tender nature of God. Consider the holy Jesus as the gift af Gop to your soul, to begin and 
finish the birth ef God and heaven within you, in spite of every inward or outward enemy.—These 
three infallible truths heartily embraced, and made the nourishment of your soul, shorten and se- 
cure the way to heaven, and leave no room for error, scruple, or delusion. 

Do not expect or look for the same degrees of sensible fervor.—The matter lies not there.— 
Nature will have its share; but the ups and downs of that are to be overlooked. Whilst your witJ- 
spirit is good and set right, the changes of creaturely fervor, lesson not your union with God. It 
is the abyss of the heart, an unfathomable depth of eternity within us, aS much above sensible fer- 
vor as heaven is above earth; it is this that works our way to God, and unites with heaven.—This 
abyss of the heart is the divine nature and power within us, which never calls upon God in vain, 
but whether helped or deserted by bodily fervor, penetrates through all outward nature, as easily 
and effectually as our thoughts can leave our bodies, and reach into the regions of eternity, 

The poverty of our fallen nature, the depraved workings of flesh and blood, the corrupt tem- 
pers of our polluted birth in this world, do us no hurt, so long as the spirit of prayer works con- 
trary to them, and reaches after the light and spirit of heaven. All our natural evil ceases to be 
our own evil as soon as our will-spirit turns from it: it then changes its nature, loses all its poison 
and death, and only becomes our holy cross, on which we happily die from self and this world into 
the kingdom of heaven. ; 

When, therefore, it is the one ruling, never-ceasing desire of our hearts, that God may be the 
beginning and end, the reason and motive, of our doing or not doing, from morning to night; then 
everywhere, whether speaking or silent, whether inwardly or outwardly employed, we are equally. 
offered up to the Eternal Spirit, have our life in him, and from him, and are united to him by that 
spirit of prayer, which is the comfort, the support, the strength, and security of the soul, travel- 
ling, by the help of God, through the vanity of time into the riches of eternity. ; 

It is for the sake of the sPrrit or Prayer, that I have endeavoured to set so many points of 
religion in such a view as must dispose the reader willingly to give up all that he is, and has, and 
inherits from his fallen father, to be all hunger and thirst after God, and have no thought or care, 
but how to be wholly his devoted instrument, everywhere, and in everything, his adoring, joyful, 
and thankful servant.—My friend, have your eyes shut, and ears stopped to everything that is not 
a step in that ladder that reaches from earth to heaven ! 

Reading is good, hearing is good, conversation and meditation are good; but then they are 
only good at times and occasions, in a certain degree, and must be used and governed with such 
caution, as we eat and drink, and refresh ourselves, or they will bring forth in us the fruits of in- 
temperance. But the sPrRIT OF PRAYER is for all times, and all occasions; it is a lamp that is to 
be always burning, a light to be ever shining ; everything calls for it, everything is to be done in it, 
and governed by it; because it is, and means, and wills nothing else, but the whole totality of the 
soul, not doing this or that, but wholly incessantly given up to God, to be where, and what, and 
how he pleases. : ; é 

This state of absolute resignation, naked faith, and pure love of Goa, is he hi i 
and most purified life of those who are born again Gaerabere, and fol eay ne seer = 
become sons of God: and it is neither more nor less than what our blessed Redeemer has called 
and qualified us to aspire after in these words: Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done on earth, as it. 
is in heaven.—lt is to be sought for in the simplicity and fervor of a little child, without bein 
captivated with any mysterious depths or heights of speculation ; without coveting any knowledge, 
or wanting to see any ground of nature, grace, or creature, but so far as it brings us nearer to God, 
forces us to forget and renounce everything for Him; and to civr EVERY BREATHING, MOVING, 
STIRRING, INTENTION, AND DESIRE OF OUR HEART, SOUL, SPIRIT, AND LIFE TO Him.” ¢ 


_ The following letter is composed of extracts from a number of letters written from 
time to time to the same friend to whom the last letter was addressed. It may be considered as a 
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general summary of spiritual instructions, suited to the varied trials and affecting cireumstances 
of more advanced stages of the christian life. Indeed, taking the whole of these extracts together 
relating to the personal experience of Christianity, they would seem to embrace every information 
that can be required both for a right apprehension of the Holy Scriptures in their design and mean- 
ing, and the direct cultivation of the Divine life in the soul.” In short we thereby get to a prac- 
tical ground of understanding from whence the inspired penmen, and the redeemer of the world 
wrote and spoke ;—* 


“My dear friend,— Whom I heartily love in the unity of the spirit of Christ. I begin, as I did 


___™ After the perusal of these and the other extracts herein presented to the reader’s notice, what 
must be thought of the following account of Law by an eminent living writer, and great saleable 
book maker of the popular evangelicat school? It is taken from a treatise containing directions for 
the study of divinity, in which the author professes to give a just and comprehensive, though brief 
description of all the chief protestant writers upon divinity. Of course his observations are regu- 
lated by the standard of his own so-considered evangelical views, formed as he admits, after the 
Calvin hypothetical school, (‘a name and character of divinity, however, no more heard of in the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, than that of the profound Aristotle, or the divine Cicero.”) 

“ William Law, who died in 1761, (he thus writes,) was a powerful writer. With a strong and 
vigorous intellect, he irresistibly maintains the claim of religion, and shows the inconsistencies of 
nominal christians, and urgently exhorts all men to a holy and devout life. But with his views of 
the reasonableness and necessity of a holy life, and his want of perception of those all-refreshing 
and comforting views of the Gospel,(!) which distinguish the Apostolical Writings and the writings. 
of the reformers, or at least keeping them, as he did, in the back ground, (!) it is not surprizing 
that he fell into the reveries of Behmen, and ended in mysticism. (!) No Strength of mind, no 
justness of conception as to the importance of practical holiness, can supply the lack of grace of the 
gospel. (!!) He who knows us best, and how best to recover us to himself, has provided for us a 
high priest, touched with the feeling of our infirmities, and never can we be brought nigh to God 
but by Him who is the way, the truth, and the life.” (!!) 

Will the reader of the preceding extracts believe that any man calling himself a divine and 
professing to instruct others in divinity, could have written such empty ignorant stuff as is con- 
tained in the above paragraph? Yet such is the érwe and appropriate character of Mr. Law as a 
theologian, given by the il/uminated author of the “ Christian Student ;”’ and as his other descrip- 
tions of numerous erudite theologians of past times, whom he, unable to confute, lamentingly 
puts down in the non-evangelical class, are doubtless equally just,—of course his book is an invalu- 
able treasure to all students who want to get at the ground of understanding whence the gospel 
was penned.—Well might Mr. Law in reference to such Babylonish ‘ evangelical’ doctors in his 
day, with their lowing, unspecific hortations to something they have no clear Perception of, exclaim, 
Babelis not a city, it is the whole christian world. © As to all these directors of divinity stu- 
dents, (said he,) no more folly need be laid to their charge than is done by our Lord in these words, 
Without me ye can do nothing: as my father sent me, so send Tyou: the He oly Spirit shall guide you 
tnto all truth. To all which the apostle subscribes in these words, Who hath made us able ministers, 
not of the letter, but of the Spirit. Now put these words of Christ and his apostle, (he con- 
tinues,) at the beginning and end of * * * » and then you will see that almost all that is 
betwixt them is empty babble, fitter for an old grammarian that was grown blear-eyed in mending 
dictionaries, than for one who had tasted the powers of the world to come, and had found the truth 
as tt isin Jesus.” , ‘ 

Another illustration of the obliquity of understanding of the popular evangelical school, in 
respect to the true Christian theory, and of the stupid ignorance that prevails upon the nature of 
Mr. Law’s consecutive writings, is afforded in the introductory essay, and the notes appended toa 
new edition of the ‘‘ Serious Call,” published by Collins, Glasgow, 1827. Without admitting the 

’ philosophy of the author of the essay, which however he takes for granted as a matter of course, it 
may merely be observed of his remarks, (as of those of ali others,) touching the non-evangelical 
character of the ‘‘ Serious Call,” that Mr. Law’s works, (he being the baptist messenger of the last dis- 
pensation of ‘ the Spirit,’) are representative, so to speak, of the entire constitution of Christianity, 
and of its several suceessive parts, the ‘Serious Call” being, accordingly, emblematical of the law 
and the personal teachings of Christ; and therefore. to complain of it, as not being evangelical in 
the highest sense, is just as absurd and groundless as to complain that the Law is not the Gospel. 
Everything that is built or planted by Divine wisdom is in its right place, and the not admitting, 
or rather not perceiving such a truth in respect to Law’s works, can only be an additional proof of 
the dulness and stupidity of the self-elected critics of the prevailing system of divinity-doctrine. 

But having now, and in the previous pages, sufticiently considered all the objections that can 
be offered to Mr. Law's writings, we conclude the subject with a few extracts from his latter pieces, 
in exposition of the Babylonish character of understanding, teaching, and preaching of his time ; 
which wil! no doubt be found as appropriate and profitable to a certain class of individuals of our 
day, as the originals were to those for whom they were written.—Let the sincere reader, during 
the perusal of the extracts, but keep his eye upon the following three points, and, be he who he 
may, he cannot fail to derive his profit accordingly. The two first points consist of these questions, 
(1.) Am I one degree more divine, more penetrated, possessed, transformed, renewed, with the holy 
nature of God and Christ, than I was ten years ago, when i began to know and be a stickler for 
these ‘ evangelical doctrines’ and opinions ? (2.) Tf not, doI desire and intend to be born again, 
and become thoroughly @ new creature, growing up in Christ ? (3.) The third point is the following 
description of the nature and effects of true evangelical religion, and of its insidious opposite :— 

‘ To live by faith, is to live with God in the spirit and power of prayer, in self-denial, in contempt 
of the world, Tidivine love, in heavenly foretastes of the world to come, in humility, in patience, 
long-suffering, obedience, resignation, absolute trust, and dependence upon God, with al that is 

ral and earthly under thetr feet : a seh» aaa 
wie To live b ree lat is to be a prey of the old serpent, eating dust with him, grovelling in the 
mire of all earthly passions, devoured with pride, imbittered with envy, tools and dupes, to our- 
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my last, with assuring you that I love to hear from you. Talk no more of obtruding upon me with 
your letters: everything that comes from you is welcome. Every creature has my love; but per- 
sons of your spirit, kindle in me every holy affection of honour and esteem towards them. Love 
with its fruits of meekness, patience, and humility, is all that I wish, for myself, and every human 
creature; for this is to live in God, united to him, both for time and eternity. 

T am in some concern about the activity of your religious spirit, which I have often cautioned 
you against.—=You have seen, and as I think deeply apprehended, the true-ground on which 
man’s redemption stands. This ground has been shewn you, not only from the plain letter of Scrip- 
ture, but confirmed by the whole frame of Nature. 

Every thing in heaven and earth, everything that you inwardly or outwardly feel, or know of 
your own soul and body, are all shewn to bear infallible witness to these two fundamental truths 
of the Gospel ; that our first father died to his first life in God, and that nothing in the whole na- 
ture of things can be our redemption, but the first life of God, born again of God in the soul.—— 
You have had the fullest proof that man was created in this high perfection of life. You have had 
the fullest proof that Adam had no other way of dying to heaven, or losing his first state in God, 
but by the working of his will ; and that every son of Adam is to this. day only that which his 





selves, tossed up with false hopes, cast down with vain fears, slaves to all the good and evil things 
of this world, to-day elated with learned praise, to-morrow dejected at the unlucky loss of it, yet 
jogging on year after year, defining words and ideas, dissectiny doctrines and opinions, setting all 
arguments and all objections upon their best legs, sifting and refining all notions, conjectures, 
and criticisms, till death puts the same full end to all the wonders of the ideal fabric, that the 
severed broom does to the wonders of the spider’s web, so artfully spun at the expense of its own 
vitals: 

“ This is the unalterable difference between a life of faith, and a life of reasoning in the things 
of God: the former is from God, works with God, and therefore it saveth, it maketh whole, and 
all things are possible to it; the latter is from the serpent, works with the serpent, and, there- 
peat vue opinions, false judgments, errors, and delusions are inseparable from it, and can only be- 

ong to it. 

‘* Every scholar, every disputer of this world, nay, every man, has been where Eve was, and 
has done what she did, when she sought for wisdom that did not come from God. All libraries of 
the world are a full proof of the remaining power of the first sinful thirst after it: they are full of 
a knowledge that comes not from God, and therefore proceeds from that first fountain of subtlety 
that opened her eyes. For as there cannot possibly be any goodness in man, but so far as the Di- 
vine goodness is living and working good in them, so THERE CANNOT BE ANY DIVINE TRUTH, 
OR KNOWLEDGE IN MAN, but so far as Gop’s TRUTH AND KNOWLEDGE IS OPENED, LIVING AND 
WORKING IN HIM, because GoD ALONE IS ALL TRUTH, and the KNOWLEDGE oF 17.”——_Let the 
reader, we say, but have his eye upon these three points during the perusal of the extracts which 
are these immediately following, as well as in reference to what have been presented in the preced- 
ing pages, and the results cannot fail to be both edifying and acceptable to him: 


“ We have committed two evils (saith the prophet), we have forsaken the fountain of living water. 
and hewed out to ourselves broken cisterns that can hold no water. Now, when, or how may we be 
said to have forsaken the fountain of living water? It is when we expect or seek for good in any- 
thing, but that which God is and does by his own word, Lieut, and sprrit within us.——Look 
after anything but this, have any trust in, or dependence upon anything else but this Divine ope- 
ration, and then be as full of religious zeal as you will, you have forsaken the fountain of living 
water. Collect, divide, distinguish, and new model all doctrines, notions, and opinions, as nicely 
as ever you can, you are only making a new-fashioned cracked cistern, that can hold no living wa- 
ter in it.— What is the reason that sin and wickedness overflow, like a flood, the whole Christian 
world ? It is because popish and protestant churches have been, age after age, wholly taken up in 
hewing out of the Gospel-rock their several opinion-cisterns. The pope has his infallibility, and 
therefore his cisterns can have no failure, or crack in them. Protestants have a Luther, a Calvin 
an Arminius, a Bexa, a Socinus, a Zinzendorf, etc. And if their cisterns are free from cracks it is 
because they can all turn to theletter of Scripture, and find plenty of cement to patch and strengthen 
them. What infallibility does in popish, that criticism does in protestant countries: and so (sad 
truth !) the ONE FOUNTAIN of living water is everywhere forsaken, and quite out of date. What 
wonder, then, if Christianity is but an empty mame, anumber of fond opinions about Christ and his 
atonement, justification and sanctification, instead of the LiFe AND POWER OF Gop, BORN 
LING, AND MANIFESTED IN OUR FALLEN NATURE.————-And here } ; 
see, or hear, or read, of the best notions, truths, or doctrines, 
as considered in themselves, are to you only broken cisterns, 
genius ie >), how charmed he was at first with the 
spiritual life, [the atonement, the ‘blood of Christ’] and the new birth ; 
years, striving to be good by the knowledge of such things, [and sitting ‘quer A Cnrel ee Gane 
and uniting with a gospel people,] he found himself to be in reality but just where he was pelies 
he knew anything of them !——But did any one ever tell Eugenius that these doctrines were the 
fountain of liwing water ; and that by drinking of them he would have eternal life ?——-How good 
are these words of Christ, unless a man be born again from above, he cannot enter into the kin a6 
of God! But how useless are they to him, who is not thereby turned to seek [with all enprheences 
to be born again,] and to expect it all from God! How good is it to know that abyss of death, into 
which our father Adam has plunged us ; but how unprofitable is this knowledge, unless it turns 
our hearts into one continual hunger and thirst after that essential operation of the divine nature in 
us which lived in Adam before he fell !——All Scripture doctrines, whether of life or death, how 
ever “evangelical” and “soul-saving” they may be considered, are nothing in themselves is 
have any power of godliness in them; but are only to show us, again and again, this overlooked 
great truth, that the turning our minds from God, into whatever it be, is the death of deaths; and 
the Caving: wholly and ema ne as manifested within our souls, is eternal life. * * ” 

: ut, to sum up the subject. There are but two spirits that govern ic i - 
ligent life. The one is the Spirit of God, the other is the spirit that is fallen hiss COMA wenn 





DWEL- 
ere let me tell you, that all that you 
whilst you place anything in them, 
that afford you no water of life. Eu- 
(blessed soul-saving] doctrines of the 
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Saith, or the working of his will, or the desire of his heart, (for they are all the same thing,) maketh 
him to be.—Jesus Christ is the Divine nature, which must be alive againin man. But the life of 
the Deity can only arise by a birth in us, by the hunger and faith and desire of the heart, or the 
working of the will turned to it: and this is the faith in Christ that does all. 

_ _ To what purpose, therefore, is so much anxious enquiry about this or that? Why this run- 
ing after every one, to hear the history of himself, and the secrets of his own fancied experience ? 
Had you less knowledge than you have of the Divine life, it would be sufficient to shew you that 
all that the best of men and books can do for us, is to lead us from ourselves to God. * * 

To be always tampering with physicians, upon every occasion, is the way to lose all natural 
soundness of health; and to be continually talking and enquiring about the nature of distempers, 
and the powers of medicines, for the head, the heart, the spirits, and nerves, is the way to-lose all 
true judgment, either of our own sickness or health, 

_, itis much the same with tegard to our spiritual health and constitution : we do much hurt to 
it by running after spiritual advice on every occasion, and wanting the help of some human pre- 
scription for every fear, scruple, or notion that starts up in our minds, and so weaken the true 


em of our spiritual constitution, which, if left to itself, would do all that we want to have 
one, 


contrary to him.— Nothing is good in any creature, but because the good Spirit of God is the doer 

of it; nothing is evil, but that which is done by the spirit of the creature fallen off from God, and 

working in self-will.—Here you have the infallible touch-stone for the trial of all spirits, which 

never can deceive you. Every spirit that calls you to be delivered from anything, but the evil 

that is in your own spirit, or that turns you to anything, as a deliverance from it, but to the spirié 

~ power of God, within you, is not of God, but is an agent under the Spirit that is fallen off from 
od. 


The Christian religion has no ground or foundation, but because the spirit of man has lost its 
first state of union with God, and is unable of itself to recover it. Hence it is, that Christ, God and 
man united, is the one only possible restorer of man’s fst upion with God. Therefore, the whole 
of our redemption cOfisists in Ourbeing made one with Chris , essentially born of him, that having 
his whole redeeming nature come to life in us, We may be in him, as he is in God, one Spirit, one 
life to all eternity. God was in Christ Jesus, saith Paul, reconciling the world to himself. But 
Christ was the reconciler between God and’man, only and solely by that which he was, did, suffered, 
and obtained by and through his whole process. This is his mediation-work. Are you in this pro- 
cess, you are in the arms of your Mediator; his mediation-work is like-a new creation within you, ~ 
and what God saw in his beloved Son, that he sees in you ; and youmust belong to God, as he does, 
because his nature, life, and spirit, are in you.—tTherefore, is any one reconciled to God, it is be- 
cause Christ is born in him; but the seed of Christ, which is in every son of Adam, never comes to 
the fulness of the birth of the new creature, but through the process of Christ. This is the one 
Strait gate, and narrow way, out of which there is nothing bu‘ Sin, death; and hell to every man. 
—Without Christ we are without God; but who is without Christ is told you, in the following 
words, unless a man deny himself, take up his cross, etc., and follow me, he cannot be my disciple. 
This is the one term of union with Christ, * * ” 

“ He that followeth not me, saith Christ, walketh in darkness, that is, all is in vain without my 
process; for Christ is that which his process is. St. Paul saith, No one can call Jesus, Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost. In these two short texts, are contained the whole nature and substance of 
Christian redemption, namely, that it all consists in the process of Christ, and the coming of the 
Holy Ghost. Christ’s process in the flesh is the one only way of dying to all that fleshly evil, that 
Adam brought to life in us ; Christ, come in the spirit, is the one only quickening of that divine 
life to which Adam died. Trust to anything else, seek to anything else, but this process of Christ, 
and this power of the Holy Ghost, and then all your leaning upon the Gospel will be no better than 
leaning upon a broken reed.These two fundamental truths plainly shew, why the first preach- 
ing of the Gospel began, and must ever go on, saying nothing but what is implied in these words, 
‘repent, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” fepent, shews the necessity of making Christ’s 
process the one way to the kingdom of God ; for repentance-works are in his process and no where 
else. For the kingdom of God is at hand, shews that Christ’s coming in the Spirit is the one thing 
sought for by his process: for the kingdom of God come among men is nothing else but Christ 
come in the power of the Spirit: and where this power is not come in the likeness of a kingdom, 
the kingdom of God is yet afar off. 

The Law ended with Christ come in the flesh: his process was the fulfilling of all its types, fi- 
gures, and sacrifices. ; ! 

he coming of Christ in the Spirit is just the same one only fulfilling of all the Gospel dis- 
pensation.— And as the Law would have been all in vain, without Christ’s coming in the flesh ; 
so would the Gospel also, without Christ’s coming in the Spirit. And the Jew with his Old Testa- 
ment, rejecting Christ come in the flesh, is just as true to the Law, as the Christian is to the Gos- 
pel, who does not own Christ as come in the Spirit to be the one only fulfilling of allits doctrines, 
——For as all the types, figures, and sacrifices of the law were in themselves, but enty shadows, 
without Christ being the life of them, so all things written in the Gospel are but dead letters, till 
Christ coming in the Spirit quickens a new C e to be the reader, the rememberer, and doer of 
them.—Therefore, where the Holy Spirit is not sought after, trusted to, and rested in, as the END, 
the SUBSTANCE, and LIVING POWER OF THE WHOLE GosPEL, it is no marvel, that Christians, high 
and low, learned or unlearned, churchman or dissenter, should have no more of burning and shin- 
ing Gospel virtues, than the Jews have of patriarchal holiness ; or that the same lusts, vices, and 
worldly craft which prosper among apostate Jews, should break forth with as much strength ina 
fallen Christendom. : 

See here then your work, ye evangellcal divines, preachers and book-makers, if God has sent 
you, and inspired your writings, you can have no other errand but that on which Christ sent his 
azostles.—Do you preach and teach anything but the process of Christ, as the way to the king- 
dom of God, or call men to any power of walking in it, but that of the Holy Spirit, you are stran- 
gers to, or deserters from “ the truth as it isin Jesus,” for neither Christ, nor his apostles, ever 
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If it be asked, What is-this sowndness of our spiritual constitution? “It may be answered, that 
it is a state or habit of such humble total resignation of ourselves to God, as by faith and prayer, ex- 
pects all from him alone. This is the health and strength of our spiritual constitution, and nothing 
is health in the soul but this state.——And if we left all our incidental, accidental, sickly notions 
and imaginations'that so frequently attack our minds, if we left them to be overcome and done. 
away by the strength of our spiritual constitution, [N.B.] we should never fail of success. Hae 

There is nothing more plain and simple than the way of religion, if se/f is but kept out of it; 
and all the perplexities and scruples which pious persons meet with, chiefly arise from some idea 
they have formed of a progress they ought to make, in order to be that which se/f would be. But 
piety makes little progress till it has no schemes of its own, no thoughts or contrivances to be any- 
thing but a naked penitent, looking wholly and solely in faith and prayer to the divine goodness. 
Every contrivance for human help, from this or that, be it what it will, at best, is but dropping some 
degree of that fulness of faith, and hope, and dependence upon Gop, which only is and only can be, 
our way of finding him to be the strength and God of our life. * * ‘ 

I know not, myself, how to write to the most illuminated person upon earth for advice, or in- 
struction. And the more dark and distressed my state should be, the more I should be averse to 
seek counsel of any creature; not from an opinion of any sufficiency in myself, but from a fulness 





taught anything else but this ——The old man must die, or the new man can never be made alive 
in Christ. But nothing brings death upon the old man, but that.one self-denying process of Christ ; 
nothing gives life to the new-man, but the one spirit of Christ born in it. This is the Gospel lan- 
guage from the beginning to the end. 

With this language in your mouths, the whole Gospel is with you; you may cry aloud and 
spare not; be as zealous here as you will or can; go out into the streets and Janes, the highways 
and hedges, compel Hypocrites, sensualists, worldlings, and hardened sinners to tremble at their 
ways, to dread everything that is contrary to Christ’s salvation-process ; preach and declare certain 
damnation to every sinful lust of the flesh, and No POSSIBLE POWER TO BE DELIVERED FROM IT, 
BUT BY CHRIST COMING IN THE SP1Ri7, to set up his own kingdom of God within you; and then 
every one who has the least spark of goodness living in his soul, will call you the sent of God, will 
wish prosperity to all your labours of love; and no one will be against you, but he that is not with 
Christ. 

But if you come forth with the new-fangled un-gospel doctrines of a Calvin, a Luther, a Zuin- 
glius, or some smaller name, [and write books upon all sorts of divinity-learning, but the oze 

- only subject of the whole Gospel,] be your zeal as great as it will, it only unites you with the 
brick and mortar-builders of that anti-christian Babel, which the prince of the power of the air has 
set up, in full opposition to that rock, on which Christ has built his one Catholic, universal salva- 
tion-church.” 


Concerning the power and effects of the new birth, and that national church orthodoxy which 
denies the doctrine of Christian perfection, or the attainment of a perfect Christ-like holiness of life, 
Mr. Law thus writes :— ; ; 

“ Our Lord has told us this absolute truth, that wnless we be born again from above, there is no 
possible entrance into the kingdom of God. What this new birth is in us, and what we get byit, is as 
expressly told us by his beloved apustle, saying, that which is born of God sinneth not. And there- 
tore he who is yet the subject or servant of sin, is not yet born of God, To what end do we 
pray, that this day we may fall into no sin, if no such day can be had? But if sinning can be made 
to cease in us for one day, what can do this for us, but that which can do the same to-morrow ? 
What benefit in praying, that God’s will may be done on earth, as it is in heaven, if the earth, as 
long as it lasts, must have as many sinners, as it has men upon it? How vainly does the church 
pray for the baptised person, that he may have power and strength to have victory, and to triumph 
against the devil, the world, and the flesh, if this victorious triumph can never be obtained ; if, not- 
withstanding this baptism and prayer, he must continue committing sin, and so be a servant of sin 
as long as he lives! What sense can there be in making a communion of saints to be an article of 
our creed, if, at the same time, we are to believe that Christians, as long as they live, must, in some 
seeree or other, follow, and be led by the lusts of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 

ife ? } 

Whence, now, comes all this folly of doctrines? It is because the church is no longer that 
spiritual house of God, in which NOTHING IS INTENDED AND SOUGHT AFTER BUT SPIRITUAL 
POWER anp SPIRITUAL LIFE; but is become a mere human building, made up of worldly 
power, worldly learning, and worldly prosperity in Gospel matters. And therefore, all the frailties, 
follies, and imperfections in human nature must have as much life in the church, as in any other 
human society. And the best sons of such a church must be forced to plead such imperfections in 
the members of it, as must be where the old fallen human nature is still alive.—And alive it there 
inust be, and its life defended, where the being continually moved and led by the Spirit of God, is re- 
jected as mystic enthusiasm, For nothing but a full birth and continual breathing and inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit in the new born creature, can be a deliverance from all that which is earthly, 
sensual, and devilish in our fallen nature.—This new creature, born again in Christ, of that ETER- 
NAL Worp which created all things in heaven and on earth, is both the rock and church, of which 
Christ says, the gates of hell shall never prevail against it. For prevail they will, and must against 
every thing but the new creature.—And every fallen man, be he where he will, or who he will, is 
yet in his fallen state, and his whole life is a mere sg dae bondage, and Babylonian captivity, till 
the heavenly church, or new birth from above, has taken him out of it. : 

See how St. Paul sets forth the salvation-church, as being nothing else, and doing nothing 
else, but merely as the mother of this new birth. Know ye not, says he, that so many of us as were 
baptised into Jesus Christ, were baptised into his death? Therefore we are buried with him, by bap- 
tism, into death, that like as Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we 
also should walk in newness of life.——Here we have the one true church infallibly described, and 
yet no other church but the new creature. He goes on, For if we have been planted together, in the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resurrection. Therefore to be in Christ, 
or in his church, belongs to no one, but because the old man is put off, and the new creature risen 
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of conviction, that I run away from relief, and deprive myself of true light and comfort by not seek- 
ing and depending upon Gop atonxE for it. 

Att MY WRITINGS wave NO OTHER END, sur ro COMMUNICATE THIs CONVIC- 
TION To My READERS; and consequently to teach them to have done with mé, aS soon as I have con-~ 
vinced them, that God, and Christ, and the kingdom of heaven, are only to be found by man in his 
own heart, and only capuble of being found there, by his own love of them, faith in them, and ab- 
solute dependence upon them. 

What room, therefore, for calling out for help.and direction, when once it is known, that all 
consists in an implicit blind faith, in purity of love, and total resignation to the Spirit of God? For 
where can these be exercised, but in the states and trials through which human life must pass, 

And to acquiesce in God when things are inwardly and outwardly easy with us, but to cast 
about for help from something that is not God, when distress and darkness come upon us, is the er- 
ror of errors, and the greatest hindrance to our true union with God in Curist Jesus. * * 

As to the variety of trials you have lately met with, they are but a specimen of what you are 
to expect, in some form or other, so long as you breathe the air of this fallen world. The longer 
we are without them, the more our need of them is increased. - And they never give great smart, 
but where something is to be torn off that sticks too close to us.—One reflection upon these sacred 
words, My kingdom is not of this world—the Son of man hath not where to lay his head, is suffi- 
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in Christ is put on. The same thingis said again in these words, K nowing this, that our old maz is 
crucified with him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that (N.B.) HENCEFORTH we should not 
serve sin; therefore the true church is nowhere but in the new creature, that henceforth sinneth 
not, nor is any longer a servant to sin.—Away, then, with all the tedious volumes of church unity, 
church power, and church salvation. Ask neither a council of Trent, nor a synod of Dort, nor an 
assembly of divines, for a definition of ‘the church.’ The apostle has given you, not a definition, but 
the unchangeable nature of it in these words, But now being made free from sin, and become servants 
to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. Therefore to be in the true 
salvation-church, and to be in Christ that new creature which sinneth not, is strictly the same 
thing. —-—— 

Should it here be asked, To what society of Christians, or where a man must go who would 
be a living member of the church? It is answered, he need not go any where ; because in what- 
ever communion he is, ‘hat which is to save him, and that which he is to be saved from, is always 
with him.—SeExr, (as just observed,) is all the evil that he has, and God is all the goodness that 
he ever can have; but se/f is always with him, and God is always with him. Death to self is his 
only entrance into the church of life, and nothing but Gop can give death to self.—-Sel/f is an in- 
ward life, and God is an inward spirit of life; therefore NorHING KrILLs that WHICH MUST BE 
KILLED IN US, OR QUICKENS that WHICH MUST COME TO LIFE IN US, BUT THE INWARD WORK 
or GOD IN THE SOUL, AND THE INWARD WoRK oF THE SOUL IN GOD.——This is that mystic 
religion, which though it has nothing in it but that same spirit, that same truth, and that same 
life which always was, and always must be the religion of all God’s holy angels and saints in heaven, 
is by the popular theology and evangelical wisdom of this day accounted to be Behmenish phantasy, 
and rank enthusiasm.” 


Again, he thus writes, concerning the one thing needful :— 


‘ “ My little children, says St. Paul, of whom I travail again in birth, till Christ be formed in you, 
This is the whole labour of an apostle to the end of the world. He has nothing to preach to sin- 
ners, but the absolute necessity, the true way, and the certain means of being ‘born again from 
above.’——But if dropping this one thing only necessary, and only available, he becomes a refor- 
mer of words and opinions, helping Christians to be saved by ditferent notions of faith, works, jus- 
tification, etc., he has forgot his errand, and is become a blind leader of all who are blind enough to 
follow him.——For all that is called faith, works, justification, sanctification, election, etc., are only 
so many differeut expressions of that which the restored divine life is and does in us, and have no 
existence anywhere, or in anything, but the new creature. And the reason why everything that is 
or can be good in us, or to us, is nothing else but this divine birth from above, is because the di- 
vine nature, dead in Adam, was his entire loss of every divine virtue, and his whole fall under the 
power of this world, the flesh, and the devil; and therefore the divine nature, brought again to life 
in man, is his faith, his hope, his prayer, his works, his justification, sanctification, election, or sal- 
7 as 

basin cot mark of an universal salvation set upon all mankind, was first given in these words, 
the seed of the woman shall bruise the head of the serpent; therefore, wherever the serpent is, there 
his head is to be bruised. This was God’s infallible assurance, or omnipotent promise, that all that 
died in Adam should have its first birth of glory again.——'The eternal Son of God came into the 
world only for the sake of this new-birth, to give God the glory of restoring it to all the dead sons 
of fallen Adam. All the mysteries of this incarnate, suffering, dying Son of God, all the price that 
he paid for our redemption, all the washings that we have from his all-cleansing blood poured out 
for us, all the life that we receive from eating his flesh, and drinking his blood, have their infinite 
value, their high glory, and amazing greatness in this, because nothing less than these superna- 
tural mysteries of a Gop-man could raise that new creature out of Adam’s death, which could be 
again a living temple and deified habitation of the Spirit of God: 

That this new birth of the Spirit, or the Divine life in man, was the truth, the substance, and 
sole end of his miraculous mysteries, is plainly told us by Christ himself, who at the end of all his 
process on.earth, tells his disciples, what was to be the blessed and full effect of it, namely, that 
the Holy Spirit, the Comforter, (being now fully purchased for them,) should after his ascension 
come in the stead of a Christ in the flesh“ If 1 go not away, (says he,) the Comforter will not 
come, but if I go away, I will send him unto you; and he shall guide you into all truth. There~ 
fore al] that Christ was, did, suffered, dying in the flesh, and ascending into heaven, was for this 
sole end, to purchase for all his followers a new birth, new life, and new light, in and by the Spirit 
of God, restored to them, and living in them, as their support, comforter, and guide, into all truth. 
And this was his, Lo, I AM WITH You ALWAY, EVEN UNTO THE END OF THE WORLD.” [See p. 9 (d.)] 
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cient to take not only the sting out of every cross, that can here befal us, but even to make us 
afraid and ashamed of being pleased with anything, that has the name of worldly honour and pros- 
erity. * * 

: Reflect not upon your predominant complexion, or how long it will be before you get from 
under its power.——St. Paul wanted to be delivered from his thorn in the flesh. He had all he 
prayed for, though the thorn might continue, when God said to him, My grace is sufficient for thee: 
this was better to him, than if his thorn had been taken from him. This enabled him to say, J will 
glory in my infirmities, for when I am weak, then I am strong..——So in your own case; whilst you 
look at yourself, at the power of time, or anything that this or that complexion does, you may indeed 
be afraid of everything ; but look at GOD, as him that is to do all for you, and in you, and then you 
need be afraid of nothing. A thorn, or no thorn, bad or good blood, with all its effects, lose all 
their difference, as soon as you know that you are not your own, nor left to yourself, nor where to 
seek a physician that will not leave you unhealed. 

We know that all things must work together for good to them that love God. Now, what signi- 
fies what the things are, if we are to have the same good from them, be they what they will? Let 
complexion show itself, let the dead ashes of o/d sins seem to be ready to come to life again, what 
is all this, but helping you to be more alive unto God? Flesh will be flesh as long as we live, but 
every state of the flesh may help us to grow in the Spirit.—Therefore ‘ rejoice evermore, pray 
without ceasing, and in everything give thanks.” * * 

You believe that if it were not for earnest and continual prayer, your turn to melancholy would 
get the better of you. You cannot believe this too much, for nothing else can preserve you from 
being led away by every other eviltemper. But let resignation to God be the predominant part of 
your spirit of prayer; for it is that which keeps the heart in the highest union with him.—Faith, 
and hope, and love, work their highest work, when resignation is the sw/t wherewith they are sea- 
soned. * * 

You have a scruple about the wondrous lives of the fathers in the deserts, because in such con- 
trariety to his character who went about doing good. But if you only consider what you have said 
of them yourself, that the reading of their lives struck you with the deepest devotion, and made you 
think what a novitiate you were in Divine Love, you would have reason enough to place them 
amongst the faithful and true disciples of him, who went about doing good. For what greater good 
than to do that to others, for so many ages, which they have done for you?—They are not written 
to raise an emulation in you to copy after them; nor is there any reason to think that their story 
is not much exaggerated.—But be that as it will, it is certain they were the salt of the world for 
that time, and that the good providence of God blessed his church with them. 

They are not for you to read, but as it were en passant, or for a little change of air, and their 
particularity of life no more concerns you than that of John the Baptist. 

God’s last dispensation to the world is the opening the ground and mystery of all things, to 
which every blindness, and vanity, and strife of human life must, sooner or later, be forced to give 
up itself.m—The children of this dispensation have no occasion to look backwards. It is like learn- 
ing your A B C, when you are called and qualified to read. * * 

Be not too eager about much reading. Nor read anything but that which nourishes, strength- 
ens, and establishes this faith in you, of an inward Saviour, who is the life of your soul. To grow 
up in this faith is taking the best means of attaining to the best knowledge in all divine matters. 

In a word, cast away al] reflections about yourself, the world, or your past life. And let all 
be swallowed up, or lost in this joyful thought, that you have found the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world, not in books, not in history, but in the birth and bottom of your own soul ! Give yourself up 
to this birth of heaven within you; expect all from it ; let it be the humble, faithful, earnest, long- 
ing desire of your heart; and desire no knowledge but that which is born of it, and proceeds from 
it.—Stand only in this thirst of knowledge, and then all that you know will be spirit and life. 

Near the conclusion of yours, you say you have, of late, met with many trials disagreeable to 
flesh and blood, but that adhering to God is always your blessed relief. Yet permit me to transcribe 
a memorandum or two from an old scrap of paper, which has long lain by me for my own use :— 

‘* 1,—Receive every inward and outward trouble, every disappointment, pain, uneasiness, dark- 
ness, temptation, and desolation, with both thy hands, as a true opportunity, and blessed occasion 
of dying to self, and entering into a fuller fellowship with thy self-denying, suffering Saviour. 

__ ‘*2.—Look at no inward or outward trouble in any other view ; reject every other thought about 
it; and then every kind of trial and distress will become the blessed day of thy prosperity. 

“ 3.—Be afraid of seeking or finding comfort in anything but Gop alone. For that which gives 
thee comfort takes so much of thy heart from God. ‘Quid est cor purum? Cui ex toto, est pure 
sufficit solus Deus, cui nihil sapit, quod nihil delectat, nist Deus.’ Thatis, What constitutes a pure 
Lak ? One to which God alone is sufficient ; to which nothing relishes, or gives delight, but Gop 
alone. 

“4.—That state is best, which exerciseth the highest faith in, and fullest resi i 

“¢5.—What is it you waut and seek, but that Gob may be all in allin you? peters es one 
be, unless all creaturely goods and evils become as nothing in you or to you? 

“Oh anima mea, abstrahe te ab omnibus. Quid tibi cum mutabilibus creaturis? Solum spon- 
sum tuum, qui omnium est author creaturarum, expectans, hoc age, ut cor tuum ille liberum et expe- 
ditum semper inveniat, quoties illi ad ipsum venire placuerit.’ That is, O my soul! withdraw thy- 
self from all things. What hast thou to do with changeable creatures? Waiting and expeciiag 
thy bridegroom, who is the author of all creatures, let it be thy only care, that he may find thy 
heart free and disengaged, as often as it shall please him to visit thee.” . 

I have formerly given away many of the lives of good Armelie, Frére Laurence, Chantal, and 
Lopez, so can have no dislike to your doing the same. I have often wished for some or several lit- 
tle things of that kind, though more according to my mind, by which the meanest capacities might. 
in an easy regular manner, be led into the heart and spirit of religion.— Dear Soul, Adieu.” , 

*¢P.S.—I thank you for your kind offer about the manuscript in the sale but have no curiosit 
that way. I have hadall that I can h age i ee 

way. ave hada at I can have from books. I leave the rest to God.NMy mind has, for 
many years, turned from, or rather passed by every religious matter that requires critical abilities, 
or that carries me to any help but that which is to be found within me.——And all that I seek, or 
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mean, either for myself or others, by every height and depth of divine knowledge given us by God, 
in his illuminated Beamen, is only for this end, that we may*be more willing and glad to become 
such little children, as our Lord has told us are the only heirs of the kingdom ef God. 

The piercing critic may, and naturally will grow in pride, as fast: as his skill in words disco-" 
vers itself. And every kind of knowledge that shows the scholar, the disputer, the commentator, 
the historian, his own powers and abilities, are the same temptation to him that Eve had from the 
serpent; and he will get no more good by the love and relish of such knowledge, than she got by 
her love of the tree that was so desirable to make one wise. 

But he whose eyes are opened to see into this mystery of all things,* sees nothing but death to 





* The following PRropostrions are founded upon the eternal principles revealed in the writings 
of BrEumeEn, and are here inserted, as a further illustration of the advantages which a profound 
knowledge of theosophy affords for the interpretation of the mind of the Spirit, as couched in the 
profundities of Scripture. The subject of them has been selected from that portion of Scripture, 
which is generally considered most mysterious, and difficult of comprehension. How far the au- 
thor has succeeded in producing a solid and uniform ground of understanding, must be left to the 
enlightened regenerate reader to decide. Some of the terms made use of are, perhaps, not so purely 
classic as those which Mr. Law would have employed in such an exercise, nevertheless the princi- 
ples themselves are, with respect to their object, correctly laid down, and applied :— 

“J.—There is a mystical and magical sense of the Revelations of St. John, as well as a literal 
and ecclesiastical sense. 

II.—It is called mystical, as it relates to the hidden mystERY oF GoD IN THE SOUL: and it is 
called age as it relates to the KNOWING AND SETTING ON WORK THE FORMS OF [ITS] NATURE 
BY THE HoLy Guost. 

IIl.—Which sense is not penetrable by human reason, but only by the divine Spirit in man. 

IV.—This divine Spirit is universal, and subsists in every man ; but is in many, not only ob- 
structed, but even perfectly hidden. 

V.—tThe cause of this obstruction and hiding is the aversion of the will of man from the will 
of God; and the removal thereof is therefore the conversion of that will into this. 

ee conversion of the will of man into the will of God is not instantaneous, but by a 
gradual process. 

Pit wae process is made through all the forms of nature, and through all the divine spirits 
or divine forms. 

VIIL.—These forms of nature, and these spirits of God, are seven; which natural and divine 
Septenary is a manifestation of the Trinity, as the Trinity is of the Unity. 

IX.—This manifestation of the divine ternary, or Trinity, in the septenary, both natural and 
divine, or in nature and grace, is from the Centre, which is the quarternary. 

X.—The divine Quarternary,is the number of the New Jerusalem (therefore represented as four 
square), or of the angelical world; which is the divine bride, and the mother of all that are regene- 
rated after the spirit angelically. Rev. xxi. 2; Gal. iv. 26. 

XI.—In every human soul this quarternary, or Centre, is to be found, as standing in the midst, 
betwixt the two principles of darkness and light; and from thence begins the manifestation of the 
Spirit in light. 

, XIL—This manifestation, or emanation of the Spirit of the soul in light, is made in the bles- 
sed guinary, or the holy fifth number of Christ J ESUS, who is the light of the world. 

STIL The Quinary reveals the souls under the altar, receiving from God their white virgin 
robes; but who are not yet perfected, and therefore are to wait for a little season. 

; XIV.—The altar is the Cross. The souls under the altar, are the souls under the cross, or those 
that are crucified with Jesus: these having passed the mystic death in the fourth central number, 
where the light is generated from the cross, begin to arise in the next holy number, till at length 
they attain the Sabbath of their rest in the seventh ; in which the divine Spirit is fully manifested, 
and the soul fully perfected. pa Pe 

XV.—The soul’s perfection is in the full manifestation of the divine Spirit in every form and 
property thereof, through a real formation and generation of Christ within the same, as the true 
life and light of the soul. ‘ 

XVI.—Every human soul is a spiritual substance, having just seven forms, neither more nor 
less, for the imaging forth therein of the divine nature in Trinity; and when all these are per- 
fected, then is the triune image perfectly restored, and the kingdom of heaven made manifest in 
the soul. 

X VII.—The seven seals are the seven forms of nature in the soul; and are the seven spirits 
which belong to the Father, as considered without the Son, that is, to the power of God in his an- 

er and severity. 
zi XVIIL—As the seven seals represent the Father’s nature, thus considered ; so the seven can- 
dlesticks represent the Son’s nature. , 

XIX.—The soul being sealed up in the justice of God, under the seven seals, there is none able 
to break open these seals, and to enkindle light in the soul, which may overcome death, but the 
LAMB that was slain, and is alive. ’ J 

XX.—As the seals obstruct the manifestation of Christ's kingdom in the soul, and in the 
church; so the opening of them by the Lamb is the revelation of his kingdom, and of the angeli- 
cal world, which cannot be without his generating the soul in, and through himself, into the light. 

X XJ.—The new generation of the soul is a passing out of darkness into light, through the 
power of the Lamb raising up himself therein, and redeeming it from the wrathful source of nature, 
in its dark and fiery properties. 

XXII.—This Titeniat resurrection and redemption brings the spirit of the soul through all the 
seals of nature, into the very substantiality of Christ’s universal body, the principle and centre of 
light eternal, where Wisdom reigns in the wonders of God. . 

”" ‘XXIII.—The regenerated spirit draws after it the soul, and that also draws the body, with- 
out which it cannot be perecioks and so the soul is clothed upon with the heavenly body of the 
inward Christ. “eS 
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himself, and to everything that he had called, or delighted in as his own. This is the bold depth of 
his knowledge.——And if you would know its aspiring height, it consists in learning to know that 
which the angels and twenty-four elders about the throne of God knew, when they cast down their 
crowns before him that sat on the throne, saying, ‘‘ Hoty, Hoty, Hoty, Lorp Gop ALMIGHTY, 








XXIV.—This inward Christ, or CHRIST FORMED WITHIN, is the new creature, and is one with 
Jesus Christ, sitting in the heavenly places, at the right hand of the Father, being spirit of his 
spirit, and flesh of his flesh. Sea Ze r 4 P 

XXV.—Thus the saints are one body in him, and he is this body in God: they enter into his 
humanity, and he becomes man in them. we 5 

XXVI.—By this new generation, or New Birth, of spirit, soul, and body, is the new man per- 
fected in Christ, and reigns with Christ, in the new garment of his body, completely put on by vir- 
tue of the seventh seal broken up in the Lamb’s nature. P F 

XXVII.—The seventh seal opened, shows the holy temple of God, in which are the seven can- 
dlesticks, or the seven lights of Christ in the soul. F i 

XX VIII.—The two apocalyptical seas, which are the fountains and seats of two contrary prin- 
cipalities, are the seventh seal, considered either as shut or opened, yatab sia 

XXIX.—The seventh seal considered as shut, is the fountain and seat of the antichristian 
beast, arising out of the sea of corrupt nature; or the properties and forms of nature in their im- 

ure state. 
‘ XXX.—The seventh seal opened, is the fountain and seat of the peaceable lamb-like kingdom ; 
and the throne of Christ in the soul, as standing upon the sea of uncorrupt nature; or the proper- 
ties and forms of nature in their pure state, and fully harmonized. ph rsinas ; wv fer 

XX XI.—The glassy sea is the seventh spirit of the eternal incorruptible nature, in which is 
the joy and delight of the divine Majesty; wherein the blessed Trinity triumphantly manifests it- 
self, and beholds the true angelical world, with the holy harpers of God. 

XXXII.—This sea is the ‘ water-stone,’ and the ¢ water-spirit’ of the wise; it is the very sub- 
stance and corporiety of the Divine nature, in eternal nature, and compaction of all the eternal di- 
vine powers, properties, and forms: and herein are the burning lamps of love revealed, which are 
the seven spirits of the Lamb. 

XXXIII.—The conquerors that stand upon this sea, are such as in whom all the seven seals 
have been broken up, all the seven holy lights of Christ have been unsealed, and all the angelical 
thunders have been heard to utter their voices; whereby there is such a perfect conversion gradu- 
ally wrought out of the human will into the Divine will, as they being fully passive to every Di- 
vine influence and motion in the harmony of the angelical world, are made as it were the harps of 


od, 

XXXIV.—The process of this conversion and transportation is through the mystical death 
and annihilation; which is comprehended under the seven seals, being only consummated under 
the seventh, or last. 

XXXV.—The process of the mystical death properly consists in a sevenfold purification and re- 
fining, according to the number and order of the seals. Yet chiefly herein are the four first con- 
cerned, 

XXXVI.—The process of the mystic resurrection, and the first resurrection, (which follows im- 
mediately hereupon) and of the manifestation of it, is to be looked for under the mystery of the se- 
ven thunders. ‘ 

XXX VIJ.—The ladder of mystical ascension, which is a true manuduction to the Divine Ma- 
gia, is set forth according to the gates of the New J. erusalem, which are supposed successive. ~ 

XXX VIII.—The glorification, or descension, is the New Jerusalem itself, that is, such a state 
actually introduced into the soul, as may answer to the pattern of that city descending from GOD, 
in a full consummation of the Divine nuptials. 

XXXIX.—In this consummation of the nuptials betwixt Christ and the soul, the true Divine 
Magia breaks forth, by the soul’s unipoteney* with him; whereby nature’s secret forms are set on 
work from the Holy Ghost. [* union and communion in the Divine power. ] 

XL.—The angels of the Revelations are the angels of time, being consummated after this man- 
ner: who are all Divine magi in the power of the H oly Ghost ; and the anointed priests of the third 
and highest order, which is called the order of Melchisedeck.” ; 

Also, would the reader desire avery ingenious, learned, and edifying book of meditation, com- 
posed purely on theosophic principles, he is recommended to the perusal ofa treatise in the French 
language, entitled ‘‘ Mystére de la Croix, affligeante et consolante, mortifiante et vivifiante, humi- 
liante et triomphante, de Jesus Christ et de ses membres: Ecrit au milieu de la Croix, au dedans 
et au dehors: Par un Disciple de la Croix de Jesus: Achevé le 12 d’Aout, 1732: Etant composé 
dans la solitude de Sommerstein.” The date of the publication is 1786, but neither town or prin- 
ter is given. The first chapter, “de l’Origine de la Croix,” is the foundation of all the rest, and 
contains a very profound theosophical, though familiar explanation of the eternal birth of the cross, 
according as shown in the first answer of Behmen’s *“ Forty Questions.” The author must have 
heen a deeply experienced Christian and learned man, as well as a master of the science of mystical 

ivinity. 

As we have endeavoured, heretofore, to illustrate the advantages of a profound knowledge of 
the philosophy of eternal nature, (as well as the right and only mode of its attainment) contained 
in the writings of BEnmEN,—[whose mind was the pre-ordained place, time, limit, or point of Eter- 
nity wherein the Divine wisdom, with the pregnant wonders or ‘counsel ofits will,’ was to be opened 
and revealed to mankind——} in regard to the interpretation of nature and natural objects, and the. 
mysteries of Scripture, both popularly and mystically ; it might not be inappropriate, ere we con- 
clude the present section, to give an elucidation of those fund amental principles in their applica- 
tion to subjects of moral science : for as the ground of universal philosophy, they must necessarily 
embrace all natural sciences. ‘But not to prolong this section any further, we must refer the rea- 
der, for that purpose, to the ‘ Letters,’ and other writings of Tryon, a celebrated practical philosopher, 
philanthropist, and physician, who lived at the close of the seventeenth century, and who wrote 
all his treatises upon the principles get forth in Behmen’s writings, 
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THOU ART WORTHY TO RECEIVE GLORY, AND HONOR, AND POWER ; FOR THOU HAST CREATED ALT 
THINGS; AND FOR THY PLEASURE THEY ARE AND WERE CREATED !”——I tis ty know that the tri- 
une majesty of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are the threefold power, life, glory, and perfection of 
every creature that sings praises to God in heaven and on earth. This is the proud kuowledge of 
those who are det into the holy of holies, opened by the Spirit of God in his chosen instrument, Brr- 
MEN !——-Which goes no deeper than to see the nothingness of man; ascends no higher than to 
know that God is ALL; which begets nothing in man, but that which was begotten in Paul, when 
he cried out, “God forbid, that I should glory in anything, but raz CROSS or our Lorp Jesus 
HRIST. 


We have repeatedly spoken of this individual as the great Elias-restorer of 
all things, of the true doctrines, and most efficient practice and application of 
perfect Christianity, in these last times, preludious and introductory to the 
advent of the ‘great day.’ It may, therefore, be appropriate, before concluding 
the present section, to give a special illustration of this peculiarity of his cha- 
racter ; for which we perhaps cannot select a more suitable subject, than the 
doctrine of ‘ the atonement,’ which, in the ground and nature of it, appears to 
be as little understood in the present day, as it was in the day in which he 
wrote. Our scholastic doctors, (says he,) own the fall of man, but know or 
own nothing of the nature and true depth of it. They own the truth of Christ’s 
divinity, and the necessity of his sufferings: they plead for the certainty of 
these things from scripture words, but see not into the ground of them, or in 
what the absolute necessity of them consists :— 


“The learning of a Grotius or a Stillingfleet, (he writes,) when defending the popular account 
of the satisfaction of Christ, rather increases than lessens the objections to it. But when the mat- 
ter is taken as it truly is in itself, viz.: That God is Love, all love, and therefore can be nothing 
~ else but love to fallen man, and that fallen man is subject to no pain or misery, either present or to 
come, but what is the natural, unavoidable, essential effect of his own evil and disordered nature, 
impossible to be altered by himself; and that the infinite, never-ceasing love of God, has given 
Jesus Christ in all his process, as the highest, and only possible means, that heaven and earth can 
afford, to save man from himself, from his own evil, misery and death, and restore to him his ori- 
ginal divine life. When this matter is regarded in this true light, then a God all love, and anaton2- 
ment for sin by Christ, has everything in it that can make the providence of God adorable, and the 
state of man comfortable. ——Here all superstition, and superstitious fears, (he continues) are at 
once totally cut off, and every work of piety is turned into a work of love. Here every false hope 
of every kind, is taken from the licentious, they have no ground left to stand upon. Nothing to 
trust to, as a deliverance from misery, but the one fotal abolition of sin, from body, soul, and 
spirit. 

Thus are we to understand the mystery of our redemption, for it is thus, and thus only, set 
forth in the Gospel, viz., that God is Love; and the atonement of Christ nothing else in itself but 
the highest, most natural, and efficacious means, through all the possibility of things, that the in- 
finite love, and wisdom, and power of God could use, to put an end to sin, and death, and hell, and 
to restore to man his first divine state or life. I say the most natural, efficacious means through 
all the possibilities of nature ; for there is nothing that is supernatural, however mysterious, in the 
whole system of our redemption; every part of it has its ground in the workings and powers of 
Nature, and all our redemption is only nature set right, or made to be that which it ought to be. 

There is nothing that is supernatural, but GOD alone; everything besides him is from, and 
subject to the state of Nature: it can never rise out of it, or have anything contrary to it. No crea- 
ture can have either health or sickness, good or evil, or any state either from God or itself, but 
strictly according to the capacities, powers, and workings of nature. 

The mystery of our redemption, though it comes from the supernatural God, has nothing in 
it but what is done, and to be done, within the sphere, and according to the powers of nature. 
There is nothing supernatural in it, or belonging to it, but that supernatural love and wisdom 
which brought it forth, presides over it, and will direct it, till Christ, as a second Adam, has re- 
moved and extinguished all that evil which the first 4dam brought into the human nature. 

And the whole process of Jesus Christ, from his being the Divine inspoken Word, or bruiser of 
the serpent given to Adam, to his birth, death, resurrection, and ascension into heaven, has all its 
ground and reason in this, because nothing else in all the possibilities of nature, either in heaven 
or on earth, could begin, carry on, and totally effect man’s deliverance from the evil of his own fal- 
len nature. 

Thus is Christ the one, full, sufficient atonement for the sin of the whole world, because he is 
the one only natural remedy, and possible cure of all the evil that is broke forth in Nature, the one 
only natural life, and resurrection of all that holiness and happiness that died in Adam. And see- 
ing all this process of Christ is given to the world, from the supernatural, antecedent, infinite love 
of God, therefore is it, that the apostle saith, ‘* God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” 
And Christ in God is nothing else in his whole nature, but that same, certain, and natural parent 
of a redemption to the whole human nature, as fallen Adam was the certain and natural parent of 
a miserable life to every man that is descended from him. With this only difference, that from 
fallen Adam we are born in sin, whether we will or no, but we cannot have that new birth which 
Christ has all power to bring forth in us, unless the will of our heart closes with it. 

But as nothing came to us from Adam, but according to the powers of Nature, and because he 
was that which he was, with relation to us; so it is with Christ, and our redemption by him: all 
theework is grounded in, and proceeds according to the powers of nature, or in a way of natural 
effigucy or fitness to produce its effects; and everything that is found in the person, character, and 
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condition of Christ, is only there as his #ve and natural qualification to do al] that he came to do, 
in us, and for us. That is to say, Christ was made to be that which he was ; he was a seed of life 
in our first fallen father; he lived as a blessing of promise in the patriarchs, prophets, and Israel of 
God; he was born as a man ofa pure virgin; he did all that he did, whether as suffering, dying , 
conquering, rising, and ascending into heaven, only as so many things, which as naturally, and as 
truly, according to the nature of things, qualified him to be the producer, or quickener of a Divine 
life in us, as the state and condition of Adam qualified him to make us the slavish children of earth- 
ly, bestial flesh and blood. 5 

This is the comfortable doctrine of our redemption ; nothing in God but an infinity of love and 
goodness towards our fallen condition; nothing in Christ, but that which had its necessity in the 
nature of things, to make him able to give, and us to receive our full salvation from him. A 

I will now only add, that from the beginning of deism, and from the time of Socinus, to this 
day, not a socinian or deist have ever seen or opposed this mystery in its true state, as is undenia- 
bly plain from all their writings. 4 ‘ 

And how it could enter into any Christian philosopher’s head, to charge this doctrine with de- 
stroying the necessity and merits of Christ’s death, is exceeding strange. — £ 

For look where you will, no other cause, or reason of the death of Christ, can be found, but in 
the love of God towards fallen man. Nor could the love of God will or accept of the death of Christ, 
but because of its absolute necessity, and availing efficacy to do all that for fallen man, which the 
love of God would have to be done for him. 

God did not, could not love, or like, or desire the sufferings and death of Christ, for what they 
were in themselves, or as sufferings of the highest kind. No, the higher and greater such sufferings 
had been, were they only considered in themselves, the less pleasing they had been to a God that 
wills nothing but blessing and happiness to everything capable of it. 

But all that Christ was, and did, and suffered, was infinitely prized, and highly acceptable to 
the love of God, because all that Christ was, and did, and suffered in his own person, was ‘hat which 
gave him full power to be a common Father of life to all that died in Adam. ® 

Had Christ wanted anything that he was or did, or suffered in his own person, he could not 
have stood in that relation to all mankind as Adam had done. Had he not been given to the first 
fallen man as a sced of the woman, as a light of life, ‘‘enlightening every man that comes into the 
world,” he could not have had his seed in every man, as Adam had, nor been as universal a father 
of life as Adam was of death. Had he not in the fitness or fulness of time, become a man, born of 
a pure virgin, the first seed of life, in every man, must have lain only as aseed, and could not have 
come to the fulness of the birth of anew man in Christ Jesus. For the children can have no other 
state of life, but that which their father first had. And therefore Christ, as the father of a regene- 
rated human race, must first stand in the fulness of that human state which was tobe derived from 
him into all his children. 

This is the absolute necessity of Christ’s being all that he was, before he became man; a ne- 
cessity arising from the nature of the thing. Because he could not possibly have had the relation 
of a father to all mankind, nor any power to be a quickener of a life of heaven in them, but because 
he was both God in himself, and a seed of God in all of them. 

Now all that Christ was, and did, and suffered, after he became man, is from the same neces- 
sity founded in the nature of the thing. He suffered on no other account, but because that which 
he came to do, in, and for the human nature, was, and could be nothing else in itself, but a work 
of sufferings and death. 

A crooked line cannot become straight, but by having all its crookedness given up, or taken 
from it. And there is but one way possible in nature, for a crooked line to lose its crookedness. 

Now the sufferings and death of Christ stand in this kind of necessity. He was made man for 
our salvation, that is, he took upon him our fallen nature, to bring it out of its evi/, crooked state, 
and set it again in that rectitude in which it was created. 

Now there was no more two ways of doing this, than there are two ways of making a crooked 
line to become straight. : 

If the life of fallen nature, which Christ had taken upon him, was to be overcome by him, then 
every kind of suffering and dying, that was a giving up, or departing from the life of fallen nature, 
was just as necessary, in the nature of the thing, as that the line to be made straight, niust give up 
and part with every kind and degree of its own crookedness. 

And therefore the sufferings and death of Christ were, in the nature of the thing, the only pos- 
sible way of his acting contrary to, and overcoming all the evil that was in the fallen state of man. 

The apostle saith, ‘‘ The Captain of our salvation was to be made perfect through sufferings.” 
This was the ground and reason of his sufferings: had he been without them, he could not have 
been perfect in himself, as a son of man, nor the restorer of perfection in all mankind. But why 
so? Because his perfection as a son of man, or the captain of human salvation, could only consist 
in his acting in, and with a spirit suitable to the first created state of perfect man ; that is, he must 
in his spirit be as much above all the good and evi/ of this fallen world, as the first man was. 

But now, he could-not show that he was of this spirit, that he was above the world, that he 
was under no power of fallen nature, but lived in the perfection of the first created man. He could 
not do this, but by showing that all the good of the earthly life was renounced by him, and that all 
the evil which the world, the malice of men and devils could bring upon him, could not hinder his 
ving wholly and solely to God, and doing his will on earth with the same fulness, as angels do it 
in heaven. 

But had there been any evil in all fallen nature, whether in life, death, ox hell, that had not 
attacked him with add its force, he could not have been said to have overcome it. And therefore, 
so sure as Christ, as the Son of Man, was to overcome the world, death, hell, and satan, so sure is it, 
that all the evils which they could possibly bring upon him, were to be felt and suffered by him, as 
absolutely necessary, in the nature of the thing, to declare his perfection, and prove his superior- 
ity over them. Surely, my friend, it is now enough proved to you, how a God all love towards 
fallen man, must love, like, desire, and delight in all the sufferings of Christ, which alone could 
enable him, as a Son of Man, to undo, and reverse all that evil, which the first man had done to all 
his posterity. 

#usebius.—Oh, sir, in what an adorable light is this mystery now placed: And yet inno other 
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light than that in which the plain letter of all Scripture sets it. No wrath in God, no fictitious 
atonement, no folly of debtor and creditor,* no suffering in Christ for suffering’s sake, but a Christ 
suffering and dying, as his same victory over death and hell, as when he rose from the dead, and 
ascended into heaven. 

Theophilus.—Sure, now, Eusebius, you plainly enough see wherein the infinite merits, or the 
availing efficacy, and glorious power of the sufferings and death of Christ consists ; since they were 
that, in and through which Christ himself came out of the state of fallen nature, and got power to 
give the same victory to all his brethren of the human race. 

Wonder not, therefore, that the Scriptures so frequently ascribe all our salvation to the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ, that we are continually referred to them, as the wounds and stripes by 
which we are healed, as the blood by which we are washed from our sins, as the price (much above 
gold and precious stones) by which we are bought. 

Wonder not, also, that in the old testament, its service, sacrifices, and ceremonies, were insti- 
tuted to typify and point at the great sacrifice of Christ, and to keep up a continual hope, strong 
expectation, and belief of it. And that in the new testament, the reality, the benefits, and glorious 
ects of Christ our passover, being actually sacrificed for us, are so joyfully repeated by every 
apostle. 

It is because Christ, as suffering and dying, was nothing else but Christ conquering and over- 
coming all the false good and the hellish evil of the fallen state of man. 

His resurrection from the grave, and ascension into heaven, though great in themselves, and 
necessary parts of our deliverance, were yet but the consequences and genuine effects of his suffer- 
ings and death, These were in themselves the reality of his conquest; all his great work was done, 
and effected in them and by them, and his resurrection and ascension was only his entering into the 
possession of that which his sufferings and death had gained for him. 

Wonder not then, that all the true followers of Christ, the saints of every age, have so gloried 
in the cross of Christ, have imputed such great things to it, have desired nothing so much, as to be 
partakers of it, to live in constant union with it. It is because his sufferings, his death, and cross 
were the fulness of his victory over all the works of the devil. Not an evi/ in flesh and blood, not 
a misery of life, not a chain of death, not a power of hell and darkuess, but were all baffled, broken, 
and overcome by the process of a suffering and dying Christ. Well, therefore, may the cross of 
Christ be the glory of christians. 

Eusebius.—This matter is so solidly and fully cleared up, that I am almost ashamed to ask you 
anything further about it. Yet explain a little more, if you please, how it is that the sufferings 
and death of Christ gave him power to become a common Father of life, to all that died in Adam ; 
or how it is, that we, by virtue of them, have victory over all the evil of our fallen state. 

Theophilus.—You are to know. Eusebius, that the christian religion is no arbitrary system of 
divine worship, but is the one true, real, and only religion of Nature; that is, it is wholly founded 
in the nature of things, has nothing in it supernatural, or contrary to the powers and demands of 
nature; but all that it does, is only in, and by, and according to the workings and possibilities of 
nature. 

A religion that is not founded in nature, is a!] fiction and falsity, and as mere a nothing as an 
idol. For as no creature can be or have anything in it, but what it is, and has from the nature of 
things, nor have anything done to it, good or harm, but according to the unalterable workings of na- 
ture; so no religion can be of any service, but that which works with, and according to the demands 
of nature. Nor can any fallen creature be raised out of its fallen state, even by the omnipotence of 
God, but according to the nature of things, or the unchangeable powers of nature; for Natureis the 
opening and manifestation of the divine omnipotence ; it is God’s power-world: and therefore all 
that God doth, is and must be done in and by the powers of nature. God, though omnipotent, can 
give no existence to any creature, but it must have that existence in space and tme.—Time cometh 
out of the eternity, and space cometh out of the infinity of God.—God hath an omnipotent power 
over them, in them, and with them, to make both of them set forth and manifest the wonders of 
his supernatural Deity. Yet time can only be subservient to the omnipotence of God, according 
to the nature of time, and space can only obey his will, according to the nature of space ; but, nei- 
ther of them can, by any power, be made to be in a supernatural state, or be anything but what 
they are in their own nature. ‘ j 

Now right and wrong, good and evil, true and false, happiness and misery, are as unchange- 
able innature as time and space. And every state and quality that is creaturely, or that can belong 
to any creature, has its own nature, as unchangeably as time and space have theirs. ; 

Nothing, therefore, can be done to any creature supernaturally, or in a way that is without, or 
contrary to the powers of nature ; but everything or creature that is to be helped, that is to have 
any good done to it, or any evil taken out of it, can only have it done so far as the powers of nature 
are able, and rightly directed to effect it, J : : 

And this is the true ground of all divine revelation, or that help which the supernatural Deity 
vouchsafes to the fallen state of man. It is not to appoint an arbitrary system of religious homage 
to God, but solely to point out and provide for man, blinded by his fallen state, that one only reli- 
gion, that, according to the nature of things, can possibly restore to him his lost perfection. This 
is the truth, the goodness, and the necessity of the christian religion ; it is true, and good, and ne- 
cessary, because it is as much the one only natural, and possible way of overcoming all the evil of 
fallen man, as light is the one only natural, possible thing that can expel darkness. 

And therefore it is, that all the mysteries of the gospel, however high, are yet true and neces- 
sary parts of the one religion of nature; because they are no higher, nor otherwise than the natu- 
ral state of fallen man absolutely stands in need of. His nature cannot be helped, or raised out of 
the evils of its present state, by anything less than these mysteries ; and, therefore, they are in the 
same truth and justness to be called his natural religion ; as that remedy which alone has full 
power to remove all the evil of a disease, may be justly called its natural remedy, 





* An objection having been made to these words, in a letter to the author, which the writer of 
these lines has in his possession, he, the author, entered again into thes ubject, to remove the scru- 
ple : which reply may be seen in the collection of his ‘Letters. 
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For a religion is not to be deemed natural, because it has nothing to do with revelation ; but 
then it is the one true religion of nature, when it has everything in it that our natural state stands in 
need of ; everything that can help us out of our present evil, and raise and exalt us to all the hap- 
piness which our nature is capable of having. Supposing, therefore, the christian scheme of re- 
demption to be all that, and nothing else in itself, but that which the nature of things absolutely 
requires it to be, it must, for that very reason, have its mysteries. : Z 

For the fallen, corrupt, mortal state of man, absolutely requires these two things, as its only 
salvation. First, the divine life, or the life of God, must be quickened again, or revived in the soul 
of man. Secondly, there must be a resurrection of the body in a better state after death. Now, no- 
thing in the power of man, or in the things of this world, can effect this salvation. If, therefore, 
this is to be the salvation of man, then some interposition of the Deity is absolutely necessary, in 
the nature of the thing, or man can have no religion that is sufficiently natural ; that is to say, no 
religion that is sufficient, or equal to the wants of his nature. 5 : , 

Now this necessary interposition of the Deity, though doing nothing but in a natural way, Or 
according to the nature of things, must be mysterious to man, because it is doing something more 
and higher than his senses or reason ever Saw done, or possible to be done, either by himself or any 
of the powers of this world. . i 

And this is the true ground and nature of the mysteries of christian redemption. They are, in 
themselves, nothing else but what the nature of things require them to be, as natural, efficacious 
means of our salvation, and all their power is in a natural way, or true fitness of cause for its ef- 
fect; but they are mysterious to man, because brought into the scheme of our redemption, by the 
interposition of God, to work in a way and manner, above, and superior to all that is seen and done 
in the things of this world. 

The mysteries, therefore, of the gospel, are so far from showing the gospel not to be the one 
true religion of nature, that they are the greatest proofs of it, since they are that alone which can 
help man to ali that good which his natural state wants to have done to it. 4 

For instance, if the salvation of man absolutely requires the revival, or restoration of the di- 
vine life in the human nature, then nothing can be the one, sufficient, true religion of nature, but 
that which has a natural power to do this. 4 

What a grossness of error is it, therefore, to blame that doctrine which asserts the incarnation 
of the Son of God, or the necessity of the Word being made flesh ; when, in the nature of the thing, 
nothing else but this very mystery can be the natural, efficacious cause of the renewal of the divine 
life in the human nature, or have any natural efficacy to effect our salvation. 

And now, Eusebius, upon this ground, viz. (1.) That there is but one true religion, and that it 
is the religion of nature. (2.) That a religion has no pretence to be considered as the religion of 
nature, because it rejects divine revelation, and has only human reason for its guide, but wholly 
and solely because it has every good in it that the zatwral state of man wants, and can receive from 
religion. (3.) That nothing can be any religious good, or have any real efficacy, as a means of sal- 
vation, but only that which has its efficacy in, and from the natural power of things, or the fitness 
and sufficiency of cause to produce its effect. (4.) That the religion of the gospel, in all its mys- 
teries and doctrines, is wholly grounded in the natural powers of things, and their fitness to produce 
their effects. Upon this ground, I come to answer your question, viz. How it is that the sufferings 
and death of Christ gave him full power to become a common father of life, to all those that died 
in Adam? Or how it is that we, by virtue of them, are delivered out of all the evils of our fallen 
state ? 

The sufferings and death of Christ have no supernatural effect, or that is above, or contrary to 
nature. Because the thing itself is impossible: for a thing is only therefore impossible, because the 
nature of things will not allow of it. 

The fall of all mankind in. Adam, is no supernatural event, or effect, but the natural and neces- 
sary consequence of our relation tohim. Could Adam at his fall into this earthly life, have abso- 
lutely overcome every power of the world, the flesh, and the devil, in the same spirit, as Christ 
did, he had been his own redeemer, had risen out of his fall, and ascended into paradise, and been 
the father of a paradisical offspring, just as Christ, when he had overcome them all, rose from the 
dead, and ascended into heaven. But Adam did not do this, because it was as impossible in the 
nature of the thing, as for a beast to raise itself into an angel. If, therefore, man is to come out 
of his fallen state, there must be something found out, that according to the nature of things, 
he pele to effect it. For it can no more be done supernaturally by any thing else, than it could 

y Adam. 

Now the matter stood thus, the seed of all mankind was in the loins of fallen Adam. This 
mae mneereble in the nature of the thing, and, therefore, all mankind must come forth in his fal- 
en state. 

Neither can they ever be in any state whatever, whether earthly or heavenly, but by having 
an earthly man, or a heavenly man for their father. For mankind, as such, must of all necessity 
be born of, and have that nature which it hath, from aman. And this is the true ground and ab- 
solute necessity of the one Mediator, the man Christ Jesus. For seeing mankind, as such, must 
have that birth and nature which they have, from man, seeing they never could have had any 
relation to paradise, or any possibility of partaking of it, but because they had a paradisical man for 
their father, never could have had any relation to this earthly world, or any possibility of being 
born earthly, but because they had an earthly man for their father; and seeing all this must be 
unalterably so for ever, it plainly follows, that there was an utter impossibility for the seed of Adam 
ever to come out of its fallen state, or ever have another, or better life, than they had from Adam, 
unless such a son of man could be brought into existence, as had the same relation to all mankind, 
as Adam had, was as much in them all, as Adam was, and had as full power, according to the nature 
of things, to give a heavenly life to all the seed in Adam’s loins, as Adam had. to bring them forth 
in earthly flesh and blcod. 

And now, sir, that Christ was this very Son of Man, standing in the same fulness of relation to 
all mankind, as Adam did, having his seed, as really in them all, as Adam had, and as truly and 
fully qualified according to the nature of things, to be a common and wniversal father of life, as 


Adam was of death to all the human race, shall, in a word or two, be made as plain and undeniable, 
as that two and two are four. r 
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The doctrine of our redemption absolutely asserts, that the seed of Christ was sown into the 
first fallen father of mankind, called the seed of the woman, the bruiser of the serpent, the engrafted 
Word of life, called again in the Gospel, ‘‘ that light which lighteth every man thai cometh into the 
world.” Therefore Christ was in all men, in that same fulness of the relation of a father to all 
mankind, as Adam the first was. Secondly, Christ was born of Adaz’s flesh and blood, took the 
human nature upon him, and therefore stood as an human creature in the same relation to man- 
kind as Adam did. Nothing, therefore, was further wanting in Christ, to make him as truly a 
aaterak father of life to all mankind, as Adam was at first, but God’s appointment of him to that 
end. 

For as Adam could not have been the natural father of mankind, but because God created and 
appointed him for that end, so Christ could not have been the natural regenerator, or redeemer of 
an heavenly life, that was lost in all mankind, but because God had appointed and brought him in- 
to the world for that end. Now that God did this, that Christ came into the world by divine ap- 
pointment, to be the Saviour, the resurrection, and life of all mankind, is a truth as evident from 
Scripture, as that Adam was the first man. 

And thus it appears, in the utmost degree of plainness and certainty, that Christ in his single 
person, was, according to the nature of things, as fully qualified to be a common redeemer, as 
Adam was, in his single person, to be acommon father of all mankind. He had his seed in all 
mankind, as Adam had; he had the human nature, as Adam had; and he had the same divine 
appointment as 4ddam had. But Christ, however qualified to be our redeemer, could not be ac- 
tually such, till he had gone through, and done all that, by which our redemption was to be ef- 
fected. 

Adam, however qualified, yet could not be the father of a paradisical offspring, till he had stood 
out his tria)], and fixed himself victorious over every thing that could make trial of him. In like 
manner, Christ, however qualified, could not be the Redeemer of all mankind, till hehad also stood 
out his trial, had overcome alt that by which Adam was overcome, and had fixed himself triumph- 
antly in that paradise which Adam had lost. ; a ve 

Now, as Adam’s trial was, whether he would keep himself in his paradisical state, above and 
free from all that was good and evil in this earthly world, so Chirist’s trial was, whether as a Son of 
Man, and loaded with the infirmities of fallen Adam, sacrificed to all that which the rage and malice 
of the world, hell, and devils, could possibly do to him; whether he in the midst of all these evils 
could live and die with his spirit as contrary to them, as much above them, as unhurt by them, as 
Adam should have lived in paradise. : 

And then it was, that everything which had overcome Adam, was overcome by Christ, and 
Christ’s victory did, in the nature of the thing, as certainly and fully open an entrance for him, and 
all his seed into paradise, as Adam’s fall cast him, and all his seed into the prison and captivity of 
this earthly, bestial world. cae ‘ A ¢ 

~ Nothing supernatural came to pass in either case, but paradise lost, and paradise regained, ac- 
cording to the nature of things, or the real efficacy of cause to produce its effect. , 

Thus is your question fully answered; viz. How and why the sufferings and death of Christ 
enabled him to be the author of life to all that died in Adam? Just as the fall of Adam into this 
world, under the power of sin, death, hell, and the devil, enabled him to be the common father of 
death, that is, was the natural, unavoidable cause of our being born under the same captivity ; just 
so, that life, and sufferings, and death of Christ, which declared his breaking out from them, and 
superiority over them, must, in the nature of the thing, as much enable him to be the common 
author of life, that is, must as certainly be the full, natural, efficacious cause of our inheriting life 
froma him. Because, by what Christ was in himself, by what he was in us, by his whole state, cha- 
racter, and the divine appointment, we all had that natural union with him, and dependence upon 
him, as our head in the way of redemption, as we had with Adamas our head in the way of our na- 
tural birth. So that, as it must be said, that because 4dam fell, we must of all necessity be heirs 
of his fallen state; so, with the same truth, and from the same necessity of the thing, it must be 
said, that because Christ our head is risen victorious out of our fallen state, we, as his members, 
and having his seed within us; must be, and are made, heirs of all his glory. Because, in all re- 
spects we are as striclly, as intimately connected with, and related to him, as the one Redeemer, as 
we are to Adam, as the one father of all mankind. So that Christ, by his sufferings and death, be- 
come in all of us our wisdom, our righteousness, our justification, and redemption, is the same so- 
ber and solid fruth, as Adam, by his fall become in all of us our foolishness, our impurity, our cor- 
Pee ak look back upon all that has been said, and then tell me, is it possible 
more to exalt, or magnify the infinite merits, and availing efficacy of the sufferings and death of 
Christ, than is done by this doctrine ? or whether everything that is said of them in Scripture, is 
not here proved from the yery nature of the thing to be absolutely true? And again, whether it 
is not sufficiently proved to you, that the sufferings and death of Christ, are not only consistent 
with the doctrine of a God all love, but are the fullest, and most absolute proof of it ? 

Eusebius.—Indeed, Theophilus, you have so fully done for us, all that we wanted to have done, 
that we are now ready to take leave of you. As For MY PART, I WANT TO RETURN HOME, To En- 
soy MY BIBLE, anv DELIGHT MYSELF wirn READING IT in THIS COMFORTABLE 
LIGHT, IN WHICH YOU HAVE SET THE WHOLE GROUND AND NATURE OF ouR REDEMPTION. 
J AM Now IN FULL POSSESSION or ru1s GLORIOUS TRUTH, ruat GOD xs MERE LOVE, tug 
MOST GLORIOUS TRUTH THAT CAN POSSESS, AND EDIFY THE HEART OF MAN, It drives every evil 
out of the soul, and gives life to every spark of goodness, that can possibly be kindled in it, Every 
thing in religion is made amiable, by being a service of love to the Gop of Love. ‘ 

No sacrifices, sufferings, and death, have any place in religion, but to satisfy, and fulfil that 
love of God, which could not be satisfied without our salvation. If the Son of God is not spared, 
if he is delivered up to the rage, and malice of men, devils, and hell, it is because, had we not had 
such a captain of our salvation, made perfect through sufferings, it never could have been sung, 
‘© death, where is thy sting, oh grave, where is thy victory !” Tt never could have been true, that 
“as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, so by one man came the Zane senor of 
the dead :” it never could have been said, that “ As 1N ADAM ALL DIE, SO 1n CHRIST sHati A 


pe MADE ALIVE.” 
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herefore, dear T'heophilus, adieu ; God is love, and he that hath learnt to live in the spirit of 
ee hath jeaens to lve mad dwell in God. Love was the beginner of all the works of God, and 
from eternity to eternity, nothing can come from God, but a variety of wonders, and works of love, 
over all nature and creature. E ono ; 
Theophilus.—God prosper, Eusebius, this spark of heaven in your soul; may it, like the sera- 
phim’s coal taken from the altar, purify your heart from all its uncleanness. 


Finally, as a close to the present section, we offer the following extract from 
the “ Way to Divine Knowledge” (being the conclusion of the dissertation in 
the first part of that work, on the true way of making converts to Christianity, 
and recommended to be referred to in that respect, on page 78,)—containing 
a description of the ground and nature of Gosps LCHRISTIANITY in contradis- 
tinction to that original universal Christianity, which began with Adam, was 
the religion of the patriarchs, of Moses, and the prophets, and of every humble 
penitent man, in every part of the world, by what name soever called, Heathen, 
Mahomedan, Jew, or national Christian :— 


“But let me now return to Humanus, and ask him that, supposing he could not convince a man 
of the certainty of his fallen state, how he would farther proceed with him. f r 

Humanus.—Truly, Theophilus, t would proceed no farther at all; and for this good reason, 
because I should then have nothing to proceed upon. Did I certainly know of an infallible reme- 
dy for every disorder of the eyes, only to be had by going to China for it, I should not attempt to 
persuade a man, who believed his eyes to be sound and good, to leave aJl that he had, and go to 
China for this infallible remedy for bad eyes. 2 

Now to press a man to deny himself, and leave all that he hath in the enjoyments of flesh and 
blood, in order to be reconciled to God, who believes himself to be in the same good state, in which 
God created him, seems to be as wild a project as to desire him who is well pleased with the good- 
ness of his sight, to go to the Indies to be helped to see. 

And, indeed, I very well know, from former experience, that all discourses about the reason- 
ableness of Christianity, the doctrine of the cross, the exceeding love of God in giving so great a 
Saviour, with many more things of the like nature, were mere empty sounds, heard with the great- 
est indifference, and incapable of raising the least seriousness in me, merely because I had not the 
least notion or suspicion of the truth and greatness of my fallen state, and therefore was not the 
man who had any fitness to be affected with these matters. And thence it was that Christ said, 
Come unto me, all ye that labour, and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you ; as plain as ifhe said, 
No one else can come to me, nor any one else be refreshed by me. —— 

Here therefore, in my humble opinion, should all begin, who would propagate Christianity, or 
make true converts to it, and here stop, as Christ did. It is only the weary, and heavy laden, that 
are fitted to be converts, or refreshed ; and therefore we can no way help a man to be a christian, 
or fit him to be refreshed by Christ, but by bringing him into a full sensibility of the evil, and bur- 
den, and vanity of his natural state, till some good Providence awakens him out of it ; and not make 
proposals to him of the reasonableness of believing the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of 
God, and the necessity of his sufferings and death, etc., for this method is full as absurd, as to en- 
ter into solemn debate with a confessed atheist, about the reasonableness of worshipping God in 
spirit and truth ; for, as the existence of a God is the only ground of proving that he ought to be 
worshipped in spirit and in truth, so the certainty and belief of our fallen state is the only ground 
of showing the reasonableness of the mysteries of redemption. And he that disowns the fall of 
man from a divine life, has all the same reasons for rejecting the mysteries of our salvation, as the 
atheist has to reject the doctrines of a spiritual worship of God. Therefore, to expose the myste- 
ries of our salvation to the wrangle of a debate with an unbeliever of the fall of man, which mys- 
teries have no other ground to stand upon, is not only helping him to an easy triumph over you, 
but is the most likely method to prevent his ever being a Christian. For seeing how easily he can 
ridicule mysteries, which, to him in his present state, can have no reasonableness in them, he is 
put into the most likely way of living and dying in a hardened contempt of them. Whereas, if you 
stick close to the one true ground of Christianity, and only proceed as that proceeds, and make the 
unbeliever no offers of any other Christianity, but that which is to begin with the acknowledged 
sensibility of the fall of human nature from its first divine life; you stop where you ought to stop, 
and rob him of all power and pretence of meddling with the other mysteries of salvation. 

The one business, then, upon his hands, if he will hold out against you, must be to deny his 
reason and senses, and maintain, in spite of both, that manis not fallen, but is by nature holy, just, 
good, and happy both in body and soul; and that mankind, and the world they are in, have all that 
goodness and happiness, which they could be supposed to have from an infinitely good and happy 
God; and who can will nothing in the creature but goodness and happiness. Here you bring the 
deist to his proper work, and all the contradiction to sense and reason will lie on his side : you set 
Christianity upon its true ground ; and whoever thus defends it, as it ought to be defended, not 
only does justice to the Christian cause, but acts the most kind and friendly part towards those 
who oppose it merely through a misunderstanding of its true ground and nature; which T will 
venture to say is the case of all the sober well-meaning deists. For Deism has no natural founda- 
tion, or ground of its own, to stand upon; it does not grow from any root or strength within itself, 
but is what it is merely from the bad state of Christendom, and the miserable use that heathenish 
learning, and worldly policy, have made of the Gospel. If it (Deism) seems to itself to be strong 
and well-grounded, it is merely because it can so easily object to church-doctrines, and scholastic 
opinions: if it seems to itself to be good, it is because it can so easily lay open the evils which 
Christians and churches bring upon one another : If it seems to itself to be highly rational, its rea- 
son is, because it is free from that number of absurdities and contradictions which Christian 
churches lay to the charge of on¢ another. Lastly, if it keeps off all fearful forbodings of the con- 
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sequences of not receiving the Gospel, it is because it so plainly sees, that Christians say, Hai/, 
Master, kiss the Gospel, and then break every part of it. 

This is the true height, and depth and total strength of Deism or infidelity ; it never had any 
other support in myself but this; nor did I ever converse with a Deist, who carried the matter 
higher or farther than this, to support the cause. Hence it is, that you made so speedy a convert 
of me, by shewing me such a Christianity as I never heard of before; and stript of everything that 
gave me power to oppose it. Had you proceeded in the way practised by most defenders of the 
Gospel, you had left me just as you found me, if not more confirmed in my old way. But as you 
have justly removed all controversy about doctrines from the merits of the cause, and shewn that 
it all lies in this one short, plain, and decisive point, namely the fall of man: a fall proved and de- 
monstrated to all my senses and reason, by every height and depth of nature, by every kind of 
misery, evil, and sin in the world, by everything we know of God, ourselves, and the world we live 
in; the ground and foundation of Christianity is undeniable, and no one can be too speedy a con- 
vert to the belief of it. And as you have also shewn, that the whole nature of the Gospel redemp- 
tion means nothing but the one, true, and only possible way of delivering man from his miserable 
state in this world; Christianity is shewn to be the most intelligible and desirable thing that the 
heart of man can think of. And thus, contrary to all expectation, the tables are quite turned ; 
Deism can no longer be founded on aryument, and Christianity is as self-evident as our senses: all 
learning on both sides, either for or against it, is insignificant; Christianity stands upon a bottom 
quite superior to it, and may be the sure possession of every plain man, who has sense enough to 
know whether he is happy or unhappy, good or evil. For this natural knowledge, if adhered to, is 
every man’s sure guide to that one salvation preached by the Gospel. Which Gospel stands in no 
more need of learning and critical art now, than it did when Christ was preaching it upon earth. 
How absurd would it have been for any critics in Greek and Hebrew, to have followed Christ and 
his apostles, as necessary explainers of their hard words, which called for nothing in the hearers 
but penitent hearts turned to God; and declared, that they only who were of God, could hear the 
Word of God! How strange, that Christ should choose only illiterate men to preach the Gospel of 
the kingdom of God, if only great scholars could rightly understand what they said! Again, sup- 
posing learned men to have only the true fitness to understand the word of Scripture, and that the 
plain man is to receive it from them, how must he know which are the scholars that have the right 
knowledge? From whence is he to have this information ? for no one need be told, that ever since 
learning has borne rule in the church, learned doctors have contradicted and condemned one an- 
other in every essential point of the Christian doctrine. Thousands of learned men tell the illite- 
rate, they are lost in this or that church; and thousands of learned men tell them, they are lost, if 
they leave it. ¢ 

If, therefore, Christianity is in the hands of scholars, how must the plain man come at it? must 
he, though unable to understand Scripture, for want of learning, tell which learned man is in the 
right, and which is not? If so, the unlearned man has much the greatest ability, since he is to do 
that for scholars, which they cannot do for themselves. 
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" mercy to all mankind, but it could not be so, if every fallen man, as such, had not some fitness and 
capacity to lay hold of it. It must have no dependence upon times and places, or the ages and se- 
veral conditions of the world, or any outward circumstance of life; as the first man partook of it, 
so must the last; the learned linguist, and the blind, the deaf and dumb, have but one and the 
same common way of finding life in it. And he that writes large commentaries upon the whole 
Bible, must be saved by something full as different from book-knowledge, as they were, who lived 
when there was neither book nor any alphabet in the world. 

For this salvation, which is God’s mercy to the fallen soul of man, merely as fallen, must be 
something that meets every man; and which every man, as fallen, has something that directs him 
to turn to it. For as the fai/ of man is the reason of this mercy, so the fall must be the guide to 
it; the want must show the thing that is wanted. And therefore the manifestation of this one sal- 
vation, or mercy to man, must have a nature suitable, not to this or that great reader of history, 
or able critic in Hebrew roots and Greek phrases, but suitable to the common state and condition 
of every son of Adam. It must be something as grounded in human nature as the fall itself is, 
which wants no art to make it known; but to which the common nature of man is the only guide 
in one man, as well as another. Now this something, which is thus obvious to every man, and 
which opens the way to Christian redemption in every soul, is a sense of the vanity and misery of 
this world; and a prayer of faith and hope to God, to be raised to a better state. 

Now in this sensibility, which every man’s own nature leads him into, lies the whole of man’s 
salvation; here the mercy of God and the misery of man are met together ; here the fal/ and the re- 
demption kiss each other. This is the Christianity which is as old as the fali ; which alone saved 
the first man, and can alone save the last. This is it, on which hang all the law and the prophets, 
and which fulfils them both ; for they have only this end, to turn man from the lusts of this life, to 
a desire, and faith, and hope of a better. Thus does the whole of Christian redemption, considered 
on the part of man, stand in this degree of nearness and plainness to all mankind; itis as simple 
and plain as the feeling our own evil and misery, and as natural as the desire of being saved and 

ivered from it. f 
ee This is the Christianity which every man must first be made sensible of, not from hearsay, but 
as a growth or degree of life within himself, before he can have any fitness, or the least pretence to 
judge or speak a word about the further mysteries of the gospel. But here I stop. ‘ 

Theophilus.—Well, Humanus, 1 have now pushed the matter with you, as far as I intended ; 
and you have given me full proof of the truth and solidity of your own conversion, and your ability 
to do good amongst your old brethren. You must now enter the lists with them; not to charge 
them with ignorance, ill-will, or profaneness of spirit, but only to try, in the spirit of Love‘ and 
meekness, to undeceive them, in the manner you have been undeceived; and to show them, that 
Christianity is by no means that thing, which you and they have so long disliked. 
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Nothing can be more right than your resolution not to enter into debate about the Gospel doc- 
trines, or propose the reasonableness of them to any one, till he owns himself sensibly convinced of 
the forementioned fall of man; and stands in a full desire to be saved, or delivered from it. And 
if that time never comes, you must leave him, as in the same incapacity to hear or judge of the 
doctrines of the Holy Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of God, the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
as Epicurus would be. For every man that cleaves to this world, that is in love with it, and its 
earthly enjoyments, is a disciple of Epicwrus, and sticks in the same mire of atheism, as he did, 
whether he be a modern deist, a popish or protestant Christian, an Arian, or an orthodox teacher. 
For all these distinctions are without any difference, if this world has the possession and govern- 
ment of his heart. For the whole of the matter lies solely in this, whether heaven, or earth, hath 
the heart and government of man. Nothing divides the worshippers of the true God from idola- 
ters but this: where earth possesses and rules the heart, there all are of one and the same religion, 
and worship one and the same God, however they may be distinguished by sect or party. 

And wherever the heart is weary of the evil and vanity of the earthly life, and looking up to 
God for an heavenly nature, there all are one of the true religion, and worshippers of the true God, 
however distant they may be from one another, as to time or place. But enough has been said of 
this matter.— 

Let me now only, before we break up, observe to you the true ground and nature of GosPEL 
Cunisrranity; I call it so by way of distinction from that original universal Christianity, which be- 
gan with 4dam, was the religion of the patriarchs, of Moses, and the prophets, and of every peni- 
tent man in every part of the world, that had faith and hope towards God, to be delivered from the 
evil of this world. : 

But when the Son of God had taken a birth in and from the human nature, had finished all the 
wonders that belonged to our redemption, and was sat down at the right hand of God in heaven, 
then a heavenly kingdom was set up on earth, and the Holy Spirit came down from heaven, or was 
given to the flock of Christin sucha degree of birth and life, as never was, nor could be given to 
the human nature, till Christ, the Redeemer of the human nature, was glorified. But when the hu- 
manity of Christ, our second Adam, was glorified, and become all heavenly, then the heavenly life, 
the comfort, and power, and presence of the Holy Spirit, was the gift which he gave to his brethren, 
his friends and followers, which he had left upon earth, 

The Holy Ghost descended in the shape of cloven tongues of fire on the heads of those that 
were to begin and open the new powers of a Divine life set up amongst men, This was the begin- 
ning and manifestation of the whole nature and power of cospEt CHRISTIANITY, a thing as different 
from what was Christianity before, as the possession of the thing hoped for is different from hope, 
or deliverance different from the desire or expectation of it. Hence the apostles were new men, en- 
tered into a new kingdom come down from heaven, enlightened with new light, enflamed with new 
love, and preached not any absent or distant thing, but Jesus Christ, as the wisdom and power of 
God, felt and found within them, and as a power of God ready to be communicated in the same 
manner, as a new birth from ahove, to all that would repent and believeinhim. It was tothis change 
of nature, of life, and spirit, to this certain, immediate deliverance from the power ofsin, to be pos- 
sessed and governed by gifts and graces of an heavenly life, that men were then called to, as true 
Christianity. And the preachers of it bore Witness, not to a thing that they had heard, but to a 
power of salvation, a renewal of nature, a birth of heaven, a sanctification of spirit, which they them- 
selves had received. Gospel Christianity then stood upon its own true ground; it appeared to be 
what it was, And what was it? Why, it was an awakened Divine life set up amongst men; itself © 
was its own proof, it appealed to its proper judge, to the heart and conscience of man, which was 
alone capable of being touched with these offers of a new life. 

Hence it was, that sinners of all sorts, that felt the burden of their evil natures, were inastate 
of fitness to receive these glad tidings. Whilst the rigid pharisee, the orthodox priest, and the ra- 
tional heathen, though at enmity with one another, and each proud of his own distinction, yet all 
agreed in rejecting and abhorring a spiritual Saviour, that was to save them from their carnal 
selves, and the vanity of their own rational selfish virtues. But when, after a while, Christianity 
had lost its first glory, appeared no longer as a Divine life awakened amongst men; and itself was 
no longer its own proof of the power and Spirit of God manifested in it; then heathenish learning 
and temporal power was, from age to age, forced to be called the glory and prosperity of the church 
ue Coney although in the Revelation of St. J ohn, its figure is that of a scarlet whore riding upon 
the beast. 

Here, therefore, my friend, you are to place the true distinction of cosprL Curistranrry from 
all that went before it, or that is come up after it. It is purely and solely a Divine life awakened and 
set up amongst men, as the effect and fruit of Christ’s glorification in heaven ; and has no other pro- 
mise from him but that of his Hoty Sprr17, to be with it, as its light, its guide, its strength, its com- 
fort, and protection, to the end of the world. Therefore, as gospel christians, we belong to the new 
covenant of the Holy Spirit, which is the kingdom of God come down from heaven on the day of 
Pentecost ; and therefore it is, that there is no possibility of seeing or entering into this new king- 

‘dom, but by being born again of the Spirit. The apostles and disciples of Christ, tho ugh they had 
been baptised with water, had followed Christ, heard his doctrines, and done wonders in his name, 
yet as then, stood only near to the kingdom of God, and preached it to be at hand. They had only 
seen and ‘‘ known Christ according to the flesh ;” had followed him with great zeal, but with little 
and very low knowledge either of him or his kingdom ; and therefore it was, that they were com- 
manded to stand still, and not act as his ministers in his new glorified state, till they were endued 
with power from on high : which power they then received, when the Holy Ghost with his cloven 
tongues of fire came down upon them, by which they became the illuminated instruments that 
were to diffuse the light of an heavenly kingdom over all the world. From that day began GosPEL 
CuRIsTIANIry, with its true distinction from everything that was before it; which was the minis- 
tration of the Spirit ; and the ministers of it called the world to nothing but gifts and graces of 
the same Spirit, to look for nothing but spiritual blessings, to trust, and hope, and pray for nothing 
but the power of that Spirit, which was to be the one life and ruling spirit of this newly-opened 
kingdom of God. No one could join himself to them, or have any part with them, but by dying to 
the wisdom and light of the flesh, that he might live by the Spirit, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
who had thus called him to his kingdom and glory. Now this Christianity is its own proof; it can 
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be proved from nothing but itself; it wants neither miracles nor outward witness, but, like the 
sun, is only its own discoverer. 


He that adheres only to the history of the facts, doctrines, and institutions of the gospel, with- 
out being born of ifs spirit, is only such a Christian, and is no nearer to Christ than the Jew, who 
carnally adhered to the letter of the law. ‘They stand both in the same distance from GosrEL 
CHRISTIANITY. 

‘ It is in vain, therefore, for the modern Christian to appeal to antiquity, to hislory, and ancient 
churches, to prove that he belongs to Christ; for he can only belong to him, by having the power 
of Christ, and the Spirit of God living and dwelling in his renewed inward man. 

But a learned Christianity, supported and governed by reason, dispute, and criticism, that is 
forced to appeal to canons, and councils, and ancient usages, to defend itself, has lost its place, 
stands upon a fictitious ground, and shows that it cannot appeal to itself, to its own works, which 
alone are the certain and only proofs either of a true, or a false Christianity. 

For the truth of Christianity is the Spirit of God living and working in it; and where this Spi- 
rit is not the /éfe of it, {here the outward form is but like the outward carcase of a departed soul. 

For the spiritual life is as much its own proof, as the natural life, and needs no outward, or fo- 
reign thing to bear witness to it, But if you please, gentlemen, we will end for this time. 


Such, then, may be considered a. brief eae representation of the nature 
and design of the grand Enochian revelation comprised in the series of works 
heretofore described, as interpreted by this GREAT ORACLE of Divine wis- 
dom, and master of all solid erudition and literary accomplishments. 

As toa particular’ and P ica de elucidation of the effects which have 
thence already ensued, and ‘are manifestly in progression, in the moral and re- 
ligious, the scientific and: politieal renovation of this country, and of others, 
and of the world at large,—that must, ofcourse, be reserved to the viography. 
Wherein will doubtless be abundantly demonstrated, the Elias-baptist charac- 
ter of this notable individual, incidentally with regard to philosophy, but di- 
rectly in the consummate restoration of Christian doctrine to its original 
evangelical purity of principle and. practice, and in laymg the groundwork for 
the dissemination of it, in all its simplicity, power, and: efficiency, to the ends: 
of the earth, (to be, however, again referred to in this treatise ;) thus answer- 
ing to the proclamation of the evangelical prophet, in‘respect to the latter 
day’s glory, and the characteristics of its precursory messengers :—(Isaiah xl. 
3, 4, 5.) —“ Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert a 
highway for our God.—Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill shall be made low; and the crooked shall be made straight, and the 
rough places plain :—And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, and all flesh 
shall see it together; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.”»———Indeed, 
such is the clearness and fulness of light in which every part of Christianity, 
both in theory and practise, is now set forth in the immediate and espoused 
works of this learned author, that when seen through such a medium, it may 
be said to be irresistible. 

We now conclude the present section, in order to proceed with the enume- 
ration of the further qualifications necessary for the adequate and accomplished 
editorship of the proposed standard biography,—in continuance of the re- 
marks of the two first pages of this treatise. Which latter, however, it has 
been deemed advisable, for reasons which will appear at the commencement of 
the next following section, to postpone to the next subsequent section. 


» 


END OF SECTION FIRST. 


SECTION II. 


° ‘ 


[BEING PROPERLY A NOTE BELONGING TO THE FOLLOWING SECTION.) 


a 


The contents of the present section, as above described, originally formed the 
substance of a note in the next following section, (which was then the second 
section,) under the divisions therein numbered VII., VIII., EX; X.; and contain- 
ing a recommendation of select and edifying treatises, both of active and con- 
templative divinity, by the most spiritually-minded ascetic, and mystical wri- 
ters ; with illustrations of their principles and characteristics of piety, in the 
lives of holy saints, of various ages of the church. But on account of the great 
extent of the note, it has, upon reflection, been ceemed better to render it a 
section of itself, and to place it in the order in which it now appears in this 
treatise. 

The design of the whole is to afford to the candidate, a comprehensive and 
interesting view of mystic theology, or of that science of active and contem- 
plative piety into which Christianity had been resolved by her most devoted, 
experienced, and erudite students, down to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, the epoch at ‘which the subject of the proposed biography appeared ; 
omitting mention, however, of the English experimental and devotional wri- 
ters, they being supposed to be familiar to every theological student of this 

country. Which, it was considered, would be best effected, consistently with 
the necessary brevity of the present treatise, by presenting a CATALOGUE OF 
ALL THE EMINENT SPIRITUAL OR Mystic Writers, of all ages of the 
church, accompanied by brief general observations upon each, with more ex- 
tended annotations upon such as should appear to deserve a more particular no- 
tice, either with regard to the distinguishing characteristics and complexions 
of their piety, or on any other ground ; inserting, likewise, in each of those an- 
notations, descriptive notices of other authors and writings of similar or corres- 
ponding principles.—This has now: been done: and, regarding these writings 
in conjunction with others of a similar character, of the English, Greek, and 
other churches, they may be said to illustrate the great truth, that God has 
‘never left himself without a witness,’ but has always delighted to dwell with 
the children of men, when he could find detached hearts and purified souls. 

It is to be observed, however, that these authors are not to be considered as 
receiving indiscriminate sanction, by reason of their mention in this catalogue, 
or any other general favourable observations, attached to their names: on the 
contrary, many of them are to be rejected as either jejeune and worthless in 
themselves, or utterly useless to a Christian of the present day. Such of them 
as are truly instructive and edifying, will be found specially referred to as such, 
either in the annotations above-mentioned, or in the smaller selection of de- 
votional works inserted in the following section of the present treatise—And, _ 
supposing the student of experimental religion to have passed through the ru- 
diments of piety, to an elevated apprehension of the nature, scope, and design 
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of the Christian religion, by means of these authors, in connection with those 
mentioned in the previous section, evenall such writings might be iaid aside, and 
the individual confine himself altogether to the Holy Scriptures,* totally yield- 
ing up himself in the spirit and fervency, of prayer, to the now conscious open- 
ings and comprehended workings of the Holy Spirit, or manifestation of God 
in his soul,—to which the instructions of Scripture are an unerring guide, and 
of which its truths are an outward, though spiritual image and standard, both 
in theirrudimentaryforms, their diversified riches and wonders, andtheir bound- 
less, unfathomable lengths and breadths, depths andheights. For, to individuals 
in such a state of Christianity, (more especially if grounded in the science of 
Theosophy, and who haveattainedtoaphilosophicapprehension of the mystery of 
truth, in her varied forms of material life, so as to enjoy the ‘triple testimony 
and witness of the Spirit,’ as alluded to, p.34;) to such individuals, what can sur- 
pass the light and unction contained in the words of the blessed JESUS, or 
of his Spirir in the instructions and exhortations of the apostles, all which are 
livingly spoken afresh, by that unchangeable eternal-speaking Worp, in the 
enlightened Christian’s soul? or what the profundity of philosophic truth 
couched in the relations of the book of Genesis, or embraced in the rapturous 
views and expressions of St. Paul concerning the “‘ great mystery of CuRistT, 
for whom, to whom, and by whom, are all things ?’’ or what the devout verities 
and aspirations concerning the glory of GOD, contained in the book of Psalms, 
also the deep solid Christian prudence and wisdom of the Preacher; and so on, 
bate i to the whole of the varied contents of that sacred and majestic 

ook ? : 

The object of the insertion of this catalogue is, of course, with reference to 
Mr. Law, he, in addition to passing through a very extensivet course of the- 





* The extracts on pages 113—117, with those which immediately follow, will felicitously illus- 
trate this point. Of the latter, the first is from a letter to a friend, who had sent Mr. Law a pre- 
sent of some books, [supposed Dr. Holloway’s ‘“ Originals,” 2 vols. Oxford, 1751,] to whom he thus 
writes :——‘“‘ With much gratitude I acknowledge the receipt of your generous present by the car- 
rier, cae ae favour of your kind letter that followed it, which I was glad to see written by your 
own hand. ; 

The two books you are so kind to bestow upon me, I thankfully receive. I suppose them to 
be very good in their kind, and reasonably adapted to the state of the times.——But as to myself, 
I have no ability to meditate much on such kind of books. 

Reading is eating; and therefore I only read such books as have food suited to the state of life 
and hunger that isin me. I leave learning to the learned, and reasoning to those that seek help 
from it. Hebrew roots and Hebrew Grammars are of no more regard with me, than the water that 
could be drawn from Jacob’s well. 

“Tf any man thirst,” saith Christ, ‘let him come unto me, and drink; and out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.” All my religion and reading are devoted to this heavenly Christ 
and Spirit of God within me ; loving, praying, hungering for nothing but this water-spirit of hea- 
ven [John iv. 14]; that the meek, humble, patient, suffering, heavenly Spirit of the Lamb of God 
may be fully revealed within me.” 

The other extract proceeds thus :—‘‘ Mr. W. will convey Rusbrochius to you.—Every one has 
his proper way from God, if he is so happy as to find and follow it, without seeking out one of his 
own. I never could go through the divine Rusbrochius, in his spiritualizing the Mosaic tabernacle, 
and all that belongs to it. His illuminated eye saw Christ figured and typified in every part, and 
what he saw he told the world.——But as to myself, I cannot go back to search for the shadow of 
the mystery, under its types and figures, because the substance itself is come. And I find more 
enjoyment of it, by simply giving myself up to that which is to be had from a Christ, not as known 
under Jewish prophecies, or “after the flesh,” but as come in the Spirit, and made man in every 
one who receives him. 

Next to the Scriptures, my only book is the illuminated Behmen. And him I only follow so far 
as he helps to open in me that which God had opened in him, concerning the death andthe life of 
the fallen and redeemed man. 

The whole kingdom of grace and nature was opened in him, and the whole kingdom of grace 
and nature lies hid in myself. And therefore, in reading of him, I am always at home, and kept 
‘close to the kingdom of God that is within me. Wishing you every blessing of divine light and di- 
rection, I remain, etc.” : 

+ To be able to form a conception of the extent and severity of his purely theological studies, 
the reader might refer to Dupin’s ‘“‘ Complete Method of Studying Divinity ;” 8vo. London, 1720, 
after perusal of the extract below ; which latter may be supposed to represent Mr. Law’s senti- 
ments, (after he had got out of the sphere and din of Babel,) upon the scholastic mode of teaching 
divinity: as was partially referred to in the note of p. 105. The extract is taken from one of his 
works previously quoted, and is doubtless calculated, by its wit, to amuse the reader, if not by its 
sound reason, to make him a convert to the sentiments embodied in it——Academicus is therein 
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ological study, having, as he himself states, ‘ been a diligent reader of all the 
mystic writers from the apostolic Dionysius (mentioned Acts xvii. 34; and 


whom, as before observed, St. Paul first instructed in the mysteries of eternity,) 
down to the great Fenelon, of Cambray’—that is to afford the candidate a some- 
what adequate conception of the universality, depth, and solidity of Mr. Law’s 
Christian science, both as a theologian and a practical evangelical divine ; em- 
papi) ee a a eS eS 


supposed to represent Mr. Law himself, when at college, to whom Theophilus is thus made to 
speak :—*—‘“‘ If you, my friend, having read many old Greek and Latin books, should intend to 
publish Homer, or Cesar’s Commentaries, with critical notes, I should have nothing to object to 
your ability ; you might be as well qualified by such means for such a work, as one man is to make 
baskets, or another traps to catch flies. But if, because of this skill in old Greek and Latin, you 
should seem to yourself, or others, to be well qualified to write notes upon the spirit and meaning 
of the words of Curist, I should tell you that your undertaking was quite unnatural, and as impos- 
oe to be free from error, as when a blind man undertakes to set forth the beauty of different co- 
ours. 

For the doctrines of redemption belong no more to the natural man, than the beauty of colours 
to him that never saw the light. And from this unnatural procedure it is, that the Scriptures are 
as useful to the Socinian or Arian, the Papist or the Protestant ; and they can as easily, by the light 
of reason, charge one another with absurdities, and confute each other’s opinion, as two blind men 
can quarrel, and reject each other’s notions of red and green. 

Jesus Curist is the light of that heavenly man that died in paradise ; and therefore nothing in 
man but that awakened seed of life that died in paradise, can have the least sensibility or capacity 
for receiving the redeeming power of Jesus Curist, But light and life have no dependence upon 
words or phrases; they both can only proceed from a birth, whether it be the light and life of God, 
or the light and life of this world. How absurd would it be, to suppose that a man, naturally blind, 
must be taught grammar or logic, to fit him for the reception of the light of the sun, and the know- 
ledge of colours! Yet not less absurd than to think that skill in Hebrew and Greek words, [or even 
a knowledge of the sublimest evangelical doctrines;] can open the light of God and heaven in the 
soul. Ifyou now, Academicus, can set this matter in a juster light, I am ready to hear you. 

Academicus.—Standing upon the ground that you, Theophilus, stand upon, all that you have 
said of reason, science, historical knowledge, or critical skill in words, is unanswerable. For what 
can all these things avail, if redemptionis purely a birth of the Divine nature, light, and Spirit of 
God, offered to fallen man; which birth can only be received by the faith, hope, and desire of that 
inward man which is divine in us? For nothing else can have any hunger or thirst after the di- 
vine nature, but that which is itself born of it. , ae 

Now this true ground of the Christian redemption gives the greatest glory to God, and com- 
fort toman. It explains the fact, why plain and simple souls, having their inward man kindled 
into love, hope, and faith in God, are capable of. the highest divine illumination ; whilst learned 
students, full of art and science, can jive and die without the least true knowledge of God and 
Christ, and slaves to all the lusts of the flesh. For thus, this redemption belongs only to one sort 
of people, and yet is common to all. It is. equally-neary and equally open, to every son of man. 
There is no difference between learned and unlearned, between Jew or Greek, male or female, Scy- 
thian or barbarian, bond or free; but the same Lord is God over all. and equally nigh to al] that call 
upon him. It is told us, as the glory of the divine goodness, thatit giveth fodder to the cattle ; and 
feedeth the young ravens that ery unto it. What cattle? Surely not only to the cattle of Jacob ; or 
only to the young ravens that cry in the land of Judah. Yet this would be much more consistent 
with the goodness of the one universal God, than to hold that only the sons of Jacob, or the chil- 
dren of the circumcision, were in the covenant of God’s redemption. 

But now, though this one ground of Christian redemption stands in the highest degree of plain- 
ness from Scripture, and is absolutely certain from the very nature of the thing; yet, till I met 
with honest Rusticus, I never conversed with any man, orread any book, that gave me the least hint 
of it. When I had taken my degrees, I consulted several great divines, to put me in a method 
of studying divinity. Had I said to them, Sirs, what must I do to be saved? they would have pre- 
scribed hedlebore to me, or directed me to the physician as a vapoured enthusiast. And yet I am 
now fully satisfied, that this one question ought to be the sole inquiry of him who desires to be a 
true divine. And was our Saviour himself on earth, who surely could do more for me than all the 
libraries in the world; yet I need have asked no more divinity-knowledge of him, than is contained 
in this one question. 

It would take up near half a day, to tell you the work which my learned friends have cut out 
for me. One told me, that Hebrew words are all; that they must be read without points; andthen 
the Old Testament is an opened book: he recommended to me a cart-load of lexicons, critics, and 
commentators, upon the Hebrew Bible. Another tells me, the Greek Bible is the best ; that it cor- 
rects the Hebrew in many places, and refers me to a large number of books learnedly writ in the 
defence of it. Another tells me that church-history is the main matter ; that I must begin with the 
first fathers, and follow them through every age of the church, not forgetting to take the lives of 
the Roman emperors along with me, as striking great light into the state of the church in their times. 
Then I must have recourse to all the councils held, and the canons made, in every age; which 
would enable me to see, with my own eyes, the great corruptions of the Council of Trent. Another 
who is not very fond of ancient matters, but wholly bent upon rational Christianity, tells me, I 
need go no higher than the Reformation : that Calvin and Cranmer were very great men ; that Chil- 
lingworth and Locke ought always to lie upon my table; that I must get an entire set of those learn- 
ed volumes wrote against popery in King James’s reign : and also be well versed in all the discourses 
which Mr. Boyle’s and Lady Moyer’s \ectures have produced: And then, says he, you will bea 
match for our greatest enemies, which are the popish priests and modern deists. My tutor is very 

liturgical ; he desires me, of all things, to get all the collections that I can of the ancient liturgies, 
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bracing, as it did, all the theoretical instructions and highest experiences of the 
most learned doctors, and devoted saints of God, when fullest of Divine light, 
and all the best thoughts, and most sublimated discoveries of evangelical truth, 
of the most erudite contemplatives, and practical devotees of all previous ages 





and all the authors that treat of such matters; who, he says, are very learned and very numerous. 
‘He has been many years making observations upon them, and is now clear as to the time when 
certain little particles got entrance into the liturgies, and others were by degrees dropped. He has 
a friend abroad, in search of ancient manuseript liturgies; for, by the bye, said he, at parting, I 
have some suspicion that our sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is essentially defective, for want ot 
having a little water in the wine, etc. Another learned friend tells me, the Clementine Constilu- 
tions is the book of books ; and that all that lies loose and scattered in the New Testament, stands 
there in its true order and form; and though he won’t say, that Dr. Clarke and Mr. Whislon are 
in the right; yet it might be useful to me to read all the Arian and Socinian writers, provided 
stood upon my guard, and did it with caution. The last person I consulted, advised me to get all 
the histories of the rise and progress of heresies, and of the lives and characters of heretics. These 
histories, he said, contract the matter; bring truth and error close in view; and I should find all 
that collected in a few pages, which would have cost me some years to have got together. Healso 
desired me to be well versed in all the casuistical writers, and chief schoolmen; for they debate 
matters to the bottom; dissect every virtue, and every vice, into its many degrees and parts ; and 
shew, how near they can come to one another without touching. And this knowledge, he said, 
might be useful to me, when I came to be a parish-priest. 

Following the advice of al/ these counse)lors, as well as I could, I lighted my candle early in 
the morning, and put it out late at night. In this labour J had been sweating for some years, till 
Ruslicus, at my first acquaintance with him, seeing my way of life, said to me, Had you lived about 
seventeen hundred ‘haggle ago, you had stood just in the same place as | stand now. I cannot read; 
and therefore, says he, all these hundreds of thousands of disputing books, and doctrine-books, 
which these seventeen hundred years have produced, stand not in my way; they are the same 
thing to me, as if they hadnever been. And, had you lived at the time mentioned, you had just 
escaped them all, as J do now; because, though you are a very good reader, there was then none 
of them to be read. 

Could you, therefore, be content to be one of the primitive Christians, who were as good as any 
that have been since; you may spare all this labour.——T ake only the Gospelinto your hands ; deny 
yourself; renounce the lusts of the flesh; set your affections on things above; call upon God 
for his Holy Spirit: walk by faith, and not by sight; adore the holy Deity of Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in whose image and likeness you was at first created, and in whose name and power 
you have been baptized, to be again the living likeness, and holy habitation, of his life, and light, 
and Holy Spirit: be od 

Look up to Christ, as your redeemer, your regenerator, your second Adam ; look at him, as 
truly he is, the wisdom and power of God, sitting at his right hand in heaven, giving forth gifts 
unto men; governing, sanctifying, teachirig, and enlightening with his Holy Spirit, all those that 
are spiritually-minded ; who jive in faith, and hope, and prayer, to be redeemed from the nature 
and power of this evil world. Follow but this simple, plain spirit of the Gospel, loving God with 

‘all your heart, and your neighbour as yourself; and then you are Christ’s disciple, and have his 
authority to let the dead bury their dead: : 

God is a spirit, in whom you live and move and have your being; and he stays not till you are 
a great scholar, but till you turn from evil, and love goodness, to manifest his holy presence, power 
-and life, within you. It is the love of goodness, that must do all for you; this is the art of arts; 
and when this is the ruling spirit of your heart, then Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, will come 
unto you, and make their abode with you, and lead you into all truth, though you knew no more 
of books than I do.—— 

$0 ended Ruslicus. Tt is not easy for me, Theophilus, to tell you, how much good I received 
from this simple instruction of honest Master Rusticus ; for master 1 may well cal] him, since he, 
in so few words, taught me a better lesson of wisdom, than ever I had heard before. d 

What a project was it, to be grasping after the knowledge of all the opinions, dcctrines, dis- 
putes, heresies, schisms, councils, canons, alterations, additions, inventions, corruptions, reforma- 
tions, sects, and churches, which seventeen hundred years had brought forth through ail the ex- 
tent of the Christian world: what a project this, in order to he a divine, that is, in order to bear 
true witness to the power of Curis, as a deliverer from the evil of flesh, and blood, and hell, and 
death, and a raiser of a new birth and life from above ! for as this is the divine work of Cuxkisr, so 
he only is a true and able divine, that can bear a faithful testimony to this divine work of Curist, 

How easy was it for me to have seen with Rusticus, that all this labyrinth of learned inquiry 
into such a dark, thorny wilderness of notions, facts, and opinions, could signify no more to me 
now, to my own salvation, to my interest in Christ, and obtaining the Holy Spirit of God, than if 
I had lived before it had any beginning! but the blind appetite of learning gave me no leisure to 
apprehend so plain a truth. Books of divinity indeed I have not done with; but I will esteem 
‘none to be such, but those that make known to my heart theinward power and redemption of Jesus. 
Curist.* Nor will I seek for anything even from such books, but hai which T ask of God in prayer; 
viz. how better to know, more to abhor and resist the evil that is in my own nature ; and how to 
attain a supernatural birth of the Divine life brought forth in me: ali besides this is pushpin.—The 
shipwrecked man wants only to get to shore. Did we see the truth of our state as he does, we 
should have but one want, and that would be, to get possession of our first created state. ‘Vhere is 
no misery but in the evil thet is in our own fallen state; this is our shipwreck, and great distress 
nor is there any happiness, out in having the first life of God, and all goodness, opened again in 
the soul. He that is not intent upon this one thing needful, is not a wise Christian, much less a 
divine, or one qualified to make known to others the mystery of the power of Curist in the work 
of redemption. [* such as are recommended in the present treatise, to that end.] 
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of the church. The substance of which science, both in its profundity and 
diversity, he, as stated in the following section, was to be the instrument of 
concentrating, simplifying, and rendering of popular apprehension ; and at the 
same time of laying the foundation for the propagation of gospel truth, with 
all its so verified power, capacity of enlargement, and efficiency, even to the 
ends of the earth: which was accomplished, not by learnedly and demonstra- 
tively tracing back those practical elaborations of truth to their principles and 
form in the Holy Scriptures, but (through the aid of the mystery opened in 
Behmen’s writings,) by experimentally carrying on those discoveries of the Di- 
vine life in the soul, to their perfect fruition, and then embodying his theologi- 
cal, devotional, and experimental knowledge in a simple methodical form, for 
future dissemination.——For as the seed, or grain of wheat in the ear, in its 
full maturity, necessarily contains in itself, in unity, all the original and by 
their manifestation, enriched outflown properties and powers of the first seed, 
and is capable, by a judicious semination and cultivation, to produce an abun- 
dant increase, and finally a plenteous harvest; so the seed contained in Law’s 
own and espoused writings, (as hereafter alluded to,) coming, by the providence 
of God, to be sown in its proper place, sprung up as the spzrit or spiritual tree 
of Methodism, the blossoming and full development of which (whatever it may 
produce in the interim, according to the manifold wisdom of God), will be in 
what is mystically termed, the time of the L1Ly, when the kingdom of grace 
and nature are ONE, as promised to come to pass on the earth; that is, when, 
by the right fathoming of the Behmenic revelation, the piety, purity, and per- 
fection of the sons of God shall be crowned with virgin-Sopuia, or the Divine 
wisdom. For as the richly-impregnated seed, m its fulness of manifestation 
as a lovely aromatic flower, (by favour of a genial soil and atmosphere, and 
a proper scientific cultivation, ) necessarily displays all the central perfections 
of its nature that were hidden within it—which, standing in such a perfection 
of development, is a true figure andemblem of the Divine manifestation as MAN; 
so may not we justly hope to behold the perfect restoration of the original glo- 
rious image of God, which the second Adam has absolutely redeemed, on that 
earth which was created for him :—-which ‘ great day,’ [p. 5, 6,52,] may be 
nearer at hand than is generally believed. For “that the seven thousandth 
year is but a little way off, is undeniable; and it may be affirmed upon suffi- 
cient ground, that the sia days’ creation will last no longer than till it comes ;” 
and we know that the paradisical sabbath commenced on the afternoon of the 
sixth day.* And what penetrating and reflective mind cannot, even now, per- 
ceive the signs of its immediate advent in the motions of the great spirit of 
nature, with its mystical earthquakes and signs, overturning the mountains, 
and levelling the valleys, throughout all nations, all drivingt towards the grand 
consummation, the sabbatic unity or rest? May God hasten the time, ac- 
cording to his wisdom and will! 
Mr. Law’s sentiments respecting the truly spiritual mystic and ascetic wri- 
ters are well known, being stated in his published works, and will be presented 
to the reader’s notice at the close of the present section; but as regards the 
spurious mystics, with their transcendentalism and empty reasonings upon di- 
vine subjects, (as if a‘man were a regenerate living member of the mystical 
body of Christ, the resurrection and the life, because of his indulging his 
imagination with spiritual, psychological, or other metaphysical playthings, 
and his feeling an inward glow during such speculations, )—it is equally cer- 
tain, that he held all such in the utmost abhorrence; also, that he disapproved 
of all professed visionaries, with their imaginary revelations, which, in those who 
were devoted to God, he considered to betoken a diseased state of Christian 
understanding, and but a mongrel species of gospel experience. For such vi- 








* GeneEstsi. 31. + Buum. Forty Quest, i. 116—129; Heav. and Earth, Myst. 49—60. 
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‘sions, even if true, could only be personal mattérs, in which the bulk of spi- 
ritual persons could have nothing in common, nothing to imitate, and no ob- 
ject in the perusal of the relation of them, to seek after; and therefore to lead 
the attention of Christians in general to such matters, as if they were some- 
thing essential to be known, or to any object: but the one thing needful, true 
regeneration, and an universal Christ-like spirit and holiness of life, the foun- 
dation, accompaniment, and top stone of all-Divine philosophy,—could only 
proceed froma misapprehension of the design and implied permissions of the 
gospel» But, indeed, how could he,* who was to be the harbinger and bap- 
tist-preparer of the way for the renovation of the gospel spirit and practice 
over the face of the earth, do otherwise than point all to the standard of the 
' Holy Scriptures, and, in order to preserve the church in its divinely-originated 
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* The reader may here be opportunely cautioned respecting the insidious dangers to which he 
is subject, particularly if not well grounded in experimental piety, or unprovided with a faithful 
and enlightened spiritual director, on his making acquaintance with the mystic writers. These 
dangers arise in many ways, but consist chiefly in temptations to spEcULATION and reasoning; 
supposing thereby to attain to a knowledge of supersensual matters, or as the Scriptures say, by 
searching to find out God. But whosoever will truly find and know God, can only do so by tread- 
ing in the steps, and following the counsels of him who himself is the way, the truth, and the life ; 
at the same time, if by nature of a meditative turn, not failing to mix up with his profoundest con- 
templations, self-discipline, and devotion, the public exercises of religious worship, personal ac- 
tivity in union with a professedly spiritual outward church, and diligetice in all good works, These 
are the means whereby God will open in the soul the right knowledge of himself, and all needful 
mysteries, and by which it is preserved in the true divine order: as indeed may be testified to, by 
such as have had experience both in the contemplative and practical life, and who have witnessed the 
ill consequences of isolation from the action of diversified spivitual-mindedness, in the compara- 
tively useless lives, and manifest low state of experience, if not bondage, of those who keep aloof 
from outward christian union. For it is the same in spiritual as in physical nature, mutual action 
and re-action are necessary for high development and perfection. 

. The reason, indeed, why GicHTeL, the accomplished editor of the uniform German edition of 
Behmen’s works—the worthy, the learned, the devout, the Bramwell-spirited, the omni-powerful, 
[Hebrews xi. 29—34,] the highly-illuminated, and scientific theosophist, Gichtel—the reason why 
his light was so comparatively hid under a bushel, and confined in its operations, (notwithstand- 
ing what may be said in favour of his case,) was for want of his being united, with a systematic 
outward spiritual church. Had that, happily, been the case, the influence of his life, his holiness, 
his practical divine science, and intimate knowledge of the things of the Spirit, might have out- 
stripped in blessedness of effects, the fruits of Bramwell’s ministrations ; who, perhaps, was the 

eepest grounded Gospel Christian that England ever saw.——And even at this very time, and in 





this country, and in this hey-day of gospel philanthropy, how many devout mystical and theosophi- 
eal Christians are there, who, for want of being united with a praying, active church, are almost 
lost to the world, living solely to themselves ; and all through a self-deceptive persuasion to which 
they cling, and by which they ward off the blows of the Spirit, in the admonitions of their friends, 
viz., that they are not called out, and therefore must not run before they are sent—all the time 
overlooking or forgetting what their prime teacher has said upon this point: [Theos. Quest. v. 19.]} 
that man’s mind is as the sense and nerve of the Holy Spirit; and secondly, that God’s wisdom 
and providence works in and by human efforts, either accompanying or overruling them, nothing 
being done by God, but through something done by man.—— But how to persuade such individu- 
als out of their fallacies, and draw them forth from their secluded retreats into the light of Gospel 
day, whilst they so continue to hug themselves in their own opinions, and fancy they know better 
than those who. have passed through their experience, and who admit they could never attain full 
liberty of soul until they died to their former opinions, and entered heartily into outward Christian 
church action, retaining likewise their wonted private devotion, and theosophic researches, —how 
to effect this, is the question. Butis not this a call, if they have not heard one previously ; and does 
not the Spirit, by its motions in the soul, while perusing the above, answer to and affirm it ? 

_ And what is the reason that the piety of Germany is at this day in such a poor, sickly, unpuri- 
fied, and contracted state, comparatively speaking, and so uninfluential upon the world? For that 
such is the case, the writer concludes from the information which he has received, in answer to his 
pertinent inquiries, from a devout party who has recently travelled almost in every part of Ger- 
many, purely in search of enlightened theosophists, but who found the truest devotion in private 
families of the Romish communion. What can be the reason, then, of this spiritual lethargy in 
that great nation; but simply because Protestantism there has no band of union, no simple, sys- 
tematic, universal, religious society to draw it together, and to direct its motion,—such, for in- 
stance, as original Methodism? Were that supplied, its wondrously talented, and, in many cases, 
holy children, who are now as sheep without a shepherd, would then be able to bring their diver- 
sified talents into the right sphere of action, and Germany would contribute its due and honoura- 
ble quota of influence to the evangelisation of the nations. How, then, is the regeneration of Ger- 
many to be effected? But as that of England was effected, viz., by Law’s “ Christian Perfection,” 
and ‘‘ Serious Call;” by “‘ Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying,” and the three vols. of “‘ Kempis,” fal- 
ling upon, and enkindling the spirit of a young, ardent, devout, Wesley-Ignatius; for like causes 
produce like effects. If these were translated in the same purity of language and logic, into the 
German, as that of the two former in English, and were sent with the Bible to all the German uni- 
versities, the rest might be left to God, 
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unity, purity, and simplicity for ever, to insist upon their being the every-day 
starting post of believers, whatever books of a similar spirit they may take 
with them, for recreation on their way. id : 

It only remains to observe, that the brief observations or descriptions which 
will be found attached to the several authors of the catalogue are, in general, 
those of the original compiler, Porret, by whom it was originally published 
about the year 1700: so that we have yet to receive an impartial and phi- 
losophical account of the chief writers, and eminently devoted characters, ap- 
pertaining to the theosophic, mystic, and purely gospel school, both of Ger- 
many, France, and England since that period, ete.——It. will be observed, 
that the names of the authors herein-mentioned are, as a ‘general. rule, given 
in Latin, in order to render the work of more general reference, though it does 
not fo!low from thence, that either they wrote, or their works are to be met 
with in that language.* Many of the works of these authors, (though this 
fact may not be generally known,) lave anciently been. translated into’the 
English language, being published at, Douay, Paris, and other towns of France ; 
and Belgium, and at Rome itself; of which printed translations the writer of 
these lines has a good collection.——But no nation is so rich as the French in 
original writings upon the experimental science of mystic divinity, whilst none 
are equal to the German (the modern German school ‘of reasoners being, of 
course, not included therein,) for original works on the grounds and. philoso- 
phy of spiritual truth, and at the same time none are equal to the English for 
the scriptural improvement and practical application of the essential merits of 
each of those peculiar national endowments, though without understanding the 
philosophy of truth. The work from which the following descriptive extracts 
are chiefly made, appeared originally in French, as an appendix to the “ The- 
ologie Réelle ou Germanique ;” it was afterwards rendered more comprehen- 
sive, and then translated by the author, as before said, into Latin, under the 
title of “Biblio. Mystico: 1708.’ It has likewise been retranslated into Eng- 
lish, but not published in print. ———— Finally, this section is to be consi+ 
dered as embracing and terminating with the history of spiritual mystic divinity 
up to the period of Law’s consummating baptist-ministration : the particulars 
of which epoch, as respects Germany, may be gleaned from the German 
“ Lives of Remarkable and Awakened Christians ;”’ “ Gichtel’s Life,” and other 
works alluded to in this tr2atise ; and with regard to France, from the history 
of the Quietists, Molinos, Guyon, Fenelon ; and with regard to England, from 
the history of the Philadelphian Society, and the writings of the celebrated 
Dr. Lee, Roach’s Books, Freher’s MSS., etc.—These were all to centre in 
Wivui1am Law, and be reproduced in a new, pure practical form, as the 
spirit of Methodism, with its action and reaction, for the renovation of gospel 
Christianity : (N.B.) though the high attainments, or wranglerships of Divine 
science and the power of faith, are yet to be taught and aspired after, hitherto 
tile rei than the elements, or first principles, having been regarded. [p. 

, 44. 

The candidate may content himself with a passing perusal of the contents of 
this section, glancing over, also, one or two of the works before referred to, 
—(‘ Du Pin’s Study of Divinity,” etc.;) as such of the herein-mentioned au- 
thors and their writings as are advisable for him to study, are described in the 


* The compiler (a French writer,) has had regard chiefly to Latin and French authors, or to 
translations into those two languages, and others have but occasionally been introduced. To have 
a complete catalogue of the latter sort of writers, it would be necessary, not only that each nation 
form one of those of its own tongue, but that each religious order and sect, both Catholic and 
Protestant, do also the same, of their respective orders.——A collection of the most edifying 
and truly-spiritual works of all’ages, if rendered into English by a number of individuals of the li- 
terary talent, and fervent enlightened character of piety, which is endeavoured to be obtained by 
the present treatise, (as one of the qualifications for the proper editorship of the biography of Law,) 
would form a most delightful and invaluable spiritual library. They would, it is supposed, form. 
some six hundred to a thousand regular 8vo. volumes. 
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following section, and accompanied by observations upon their use, in connec- 
tion with the proposed Biography. 


CATALOGUS PLURIMORUM AUCTORUM, quide REBUS MYSTICIS 


aut SPIRITUALIBUS scripserunt; vel quieosdem ILLUSTRARU iN- 
- DARUNT, aut INTERPRETATI SUN t vel EDIDERUNT.* ATEEGO ME 


A. 
DE ABNEGATIONE INTERNA—anonyma, illuminata, methodica, brevi 
oon ae PA geese occis; etc.—vid. J. eS ; a ial Nba a 
i es voies Mystiques de la Ven. Mere deS. Jean’ E iste, is.—ci in ej 
ay ta Parisi cape in ty q nl’ Evangeliste. Paris.—citatur in ejus 
: y ARTYRUM sincera et selecta.—Egregius post Scripturas divinas liber, 

ACTIONS memorables des PP. Dominicains SP Seen esener en 

ADRIANUS ADRIANI.—Varia, Belg. 

ALBERTUS MAGNUS.—Paradisusanime. Deadherendo Deo. Colon. ultimas hic, to- 
ne PV ALLEM 

on AND, Cancell. Univers. Paris.—pi i insigni 
aliquot Sanctotum. F pius collector ultimarum horarum insignium 
- DALLEMAND, Louis, saVie octri is.— a P. Rig j is 
Bune © Sais Ba. F , 8aV ie et sa Doctrine, Paris,—laudatur a P. Rigoleuco, ut illumi 
DE ALCANTARA, Petrus. insignis mortificatio cjus 4 S. Teresia laudatur. 
ALETHOPHILI Wahre Bolltommenheit und Gluctteeligteit in diefer Welt.—Germanice, 
Solidus and nervosus. cP 

ALPHONSUS DE MADRIL.—Methodicus, solidus, brevis. 

ALVAREZ, Balthasar. Contemplationi deditus. vitam ejus scripsit L. de Ponte. impressa 
est Colon. 1670. 

ALVAREZ DE PAZ, Jacobus.—Theol. Mysticus, Scriptor systematicus, tribus voll. fol. 
Moguntiz 1614. Inhoc opere que ad Mysticam pertinent sunt in vol. tertio, faciuntque ter- 
tiam circiter ejus partem. cetera sunt ascetica, practica, spiritalia, moralia, et optima quidem. 

AMBROSIUS CAMALDULENSIS Ordinis Abbas. Scripsit in Dionysium. 

ANDILLIUS, Rodertus.—Interpres Gall. Teresice et Vitarum Patrum, ete. 

ANGELA DE FULGINIO. Theodidacta. 

Awnnorarton.—La croix de Jesus Christ et les graces qui en resultent, c’est 4 dire, ’amour de 
la vie, des vertus, de la mort de Jesus Christ, la purification de l’'ame par 14, et ensuite ]’infusion 
de la vraie Théologie celeste et surnaturglle, et de la connoissance savoureuse et experimentale de 


-Dieu, de ses attributs et perfections, de la rédemption, et d’autres merveilles divines et faveurs trés- : 


sublimes, sont l’élément et le caractére particulier de Ste. ANGELE de Foligni, dans laquelle régne 
une cordialité, une simplicité, et une sincérité si naive, qu’on sent bien qu'elle est exempte de toute 
fraude et de toute déception. Sa doctrine et sa vie sont le substantiel de ’Evangile tout pur et 
tout pratique, et c’est une voie ot l’amour-propre ne saurait trouver ni asyle ni soutient. ° 

Les ceuvres et la vie de cette sainte Dame, qui vécut a Foligni dans le Duché de Spolette il y 
a quatre cents ans, et qui convertie lors qu’elle avait encore son mari se mit aprés qu’il fut mort 
dans le tiers ordre de S. Francois, furent publiées en Latin parson confesseur. Outre les éditions 
qu’on en a faites, 4 Paris, et A Cologne, 1601, elles se trouvent aussi dans les actes de Bollandus 
au quatriéme de Janvier, qui fut le jour de Ja mort de cette sainte. On lesa aussi publiées en di- 
verses langues, nommément en FranGais a Paris, et en Flamen a Anvers, 1628, [Proeter eas quee il- 
lic loci memorate sunt, dicuntur et eadem Beatz Angele Opera, anno 1618; a puella nobili Ma- 
dritensi, Francisca de los Rios, duodecim annos nata, in Hispanicam linguam é Latina esse con- 
versa et publicata.] Mais comme on n’en trouvait plus de frangaises, on vient d’en faire depuis 
peu (en 1696.) une nouvelle traduction qu’on a publiée sous le titre de la ‘‘ Théologie de la Croix de 
J. Ch.; ow les Guyres et la vie de la Bienheureuse ANGELE de Foligni.” Ony a digéré le tout en 
meilleur ordre, 

Ses cewvres contiennent une recommendation trés-pathétique de la vie de J. Christ, et de ses 
trois compagnes indissolubles, la pauvreté, le mépris, et les souffrances; de l’oraison; de ’humi- 
lité ; de ’amour spirituel; des dons de Dieu a ses amans ; du sacrément de]’amour: de la présence 
et de habitation de Dieu dans l’ame, et des communications surnaturelles de Dieu, avec des pré- 
cautions nécessaires contre Jes illusions. Sa vie y est divisée en trois parties, dont la premiére con- 
tient Ja description de sa conversion, de sa pénitence, et de sa purification terrible: la seconde les 
maniéres surnaturglles dont Dieu lui a communiqué ses consolations, ses lumiéres, les connois- 
sances de soi, de ses attributs, et des choses qui regardent uotre redemption et notre salut: et la 
troisiéme, ses derniers discours, son Testament, et sa trés-heureuse mort, qui avint l’an 1309. 
Ou trouve joints a cette édition les exercises de BLostus sur la passion de J. Christ. 

Les opuscules de §. Francots v’AssisE, imprimés en Latin 4to. a Anvers, 1623, avec trop de 
remarques de Waddingus, et en petite forme sans remarques 4 Lyon, 1636, sont du mé€me esprit 
et du méme caractére que Ste. Angele. : 





* Sola plerumque Auctorum nomina descripta sunt; rarius et casu, librorum tituli adscripti. 
Przetor Latinos aut Gallicos auctores, pauci in alfiis idiomatibus scripti hic recensentur; quod ra- 
rius occurrant his in locis, imo in Bibliothecis vel Bibliopoliis alioqui instructissimis, unde et 
mystici, ut plurimum, exulunt. Hine quoque non pauci 4 mysticis sunt hic proetermissi, quos 
yero é catalogis variorum, in quorum nonnullis libri mystici cum asceticis, imo et satis vulgari 
modo piis interdum recensentur, nolui desumere, ne forte, iis 4 me non visis, catalogus hic, solis 
destinatus qui mysticum characterem, vel ascetico-mysticum habent, alios vel vulgarioris vel al- 
terius ordinis, licet alias suo modo bonos ac pios, contineret qui nihilominus si istriusmodi unum 
atque alterum contineat forsitan, inde id erit, quod mihi commendati fuerint, nec tamen adhuc 
conspecti. 

: s 
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~! Monsieur de BERNIERES Lovvient, conseiller du Roi, et Thésaurier de France au bureau de 
Caen, ot sans maladie il est mort du baiser de ’amour dans Vardeur de loraison, Van 16po: e88 
bien, quant a l’affectif, dans le caractére de Ste. Therése : mais pour le sujet et le dogmatique iles 
entiérement dans celui de Ste. Angele, dont il était admirateur et grand imitateur, ne prenant oe 
tant 4 coeur a son exemple que la croix de Jesus Christ, l’imitation et ’inculcation de la pauvré e 
de l’abjection, et des souffrances du Fils de Dieu, choses que ce saint homme recommande bar tou 
comme le haut point de Ja perfection en cette vie. Ses divins écrits sont remplis du_veritab aa 
prit du Christianisme le plus solide. Son Chretien interiewr, quia éte imprimé des vingtaines 1 = 
en France, et qu’on a traduit et publié en,Flamen, et méme en Italien, outre le sujet quion a 
@indiquer en général, traite spécialement des matiéres mystiques, de Ja présence de Dieu et de 
Yoraison, dans les livres 3 et 7. On avait dessein de publier encore beaucoup de ses autres ouv- 
rages, et cela s’était commeneé par l’addition d’un second tome au Chrétien intérieur, et par 1]’édi- 
tion de ses divines Maximes et de ses excellentes Lettres; mais sa vie, et quatre autres ouvrages 
qu’on avait promis dans la préface qui est a la téte de ses @uvres spirituelles, n’ont point encore vu 
le jour, et peut-étre ne le verront jamais, vu l’opposition que la science acquise selon le monde 
forme journellement contre l’avancement de la science infuse par l’ Esprit de Dieu, et la cuntrariete 
qu’il y a entre la piété d’apparence, qui domine par tout, et celle qui est véritablement solide, in- 
térieure et cachée. i . 

Henri Suso, un saint Dominiquain du quatorziéme siécle est aussi dans l’esprit et dans le ca- 
ractére de Ste. Angele de Foligni. Le vieux original Allemand de ses ceuvres ne se trouve plus: 
mais on en a, comme de Taulére, une traduction Latine par Surius, imprimée a4 Cologne plusieurs 
fois, dont la derniére est de l’an 1615, et c’est sur elle qu’on a fait la traduction Allemande d’a pre- 
sent, imprimée aussi a Cologne, en 1661. Entre ses ceuvres, le Dialogue de la sagesse eternelle avec 
son disciple, quatre sermons, douze lettres, sa vie (qui est une trés belle piece écrite par une de ses 
filles spirituelles, mais qui est incompléte,) ses Meditations sur la passion, et ses Exercises, Heures, 
et l’office de la sagesse eternelle, ont pour matiére principale les souffrances et la croix de Jesus, 
aussi bien que la patience et la resignation avec quoi nous devons y participer. Son Dialogue dela 
Verite et de son disciple, traite encore d’autres matiéres sublimes et Inystiques, aussi bien que son 
traité des neuf Roches, que ’on doit monter pour retrouver notre principe, apres avoir montré au- 
paravant par une description de Ja corruption qui regnait alors dans toutes sortes d’états de la 
Chrétienté, combien tous, tant ecclésiastiques que séculiers, étaient déchus et éloignés de Dieu. 
Toutes ses ceuvres, 4 la reserve du Dialogue de la Vérité, ont été traduites en Francais et impri- 
mées a Paris, en 1614, et tout fraichement (en 1684,) on y publia une nouvelle traduction de son 
Dialogue de la Sagesse éternelle, dédié a ’ Evéque de Meaux. 

Suso était un homme d’une mortification incroyable, d’une humilité sans bornes, @une dou- 
ceur et d’une patience a toute épreuve, et un amateur incomparable de la sacrée humanité du Fils 
de Dieu et de ses souffrances, qualité qu’il semblait avoir hérité de sa sainte Mére, laquelle mourut 
un Vendredi Saint, de pure compassion aux souffrances du Fils de Dieu et de la sainte Vierge, qui- 
le voyait agoniser sur la croix? 

Outre les exercices de Taulére et les méditations de S. Catherine de Sienne dont on fera 
mention, et qui sont dans le caractére de la croix de Jesus Christ, il y a aussi la plus grande partie 
de la vie de Ste. Marie Madeleine de Patzi: Vaiguillon de Vamour divin de S. BONAVENTURE: La 
quatriéme partie des meditations de Louis pu Pont, dont lVouvrage vaut bien tous les sermons 
imaginables de ce temps, n’y ayant nulles vérités chrétiennes dont la connoissance soit nécessaire, 
qui n’y soit réduite en méditation utile et pieuse: Les Elevations sur la passion, @un Pére de |’Ora- 
toire, 4 Paris, 1677. Le livre Flamen Sponsus sanguinum, imprimé souvent a Anvers, qui comprend 
une vingtaine de méditations én forme sur la passion de,otre Seigneur, dont l’auteur (Michael 
Zachmorter) est celui du Thalamus Sponsi. A quoi je-dois ajouter (en laissant 1a plusieurs autres) 
un autre petit livret Flamen presque inconnu, mais fort solide, titulé le Secret de Petat et dela vie 
de J.C. Amsterdam, 1653. L’Auteur était éclairé, quoiqu’ idiot et homme de métier, et se nom- 
mait Henri Gerrits, marqué par ces deux lettres H. G.—De doloribus Christi mentalibus sive spi- 
ritalibus, qui omnium precipui sunt, exstant Virginis cujusdam anonyme Meditationes egregiz. 
octo, nee ut plurimum libello Pugne Spiritualis P. Scupoli annexe reperiuntur, adeoque et sa- 
pius edit. 


ANGELUS SILESIUS, Joannes.—Poeta sacer, Germanus. 
A Sto ANGELO, Mauritius. 
Ab ANGELIS, Joannes, in Cantic. Cantic. Gall. 
ANGLIA, Carmelitane, Revelationes. 
ANNANIENSIS, Juwvenalis, Capuc.—Solis intelligentie . . . internum magisterium. — 
Aug. Vindelic. 1686. 
S. ANSELMUS. Ill. : 
ANTIQUITATES FRANCISCAN BOSQUIERII. Colon 1623, in 8. vid. Bosquier. 
zs 8. ENTONIUE DE PADUA, seu Paduanus.—Opera. Par. 1641; insignis §. Francisci 
scipulus. 
ANTONI, Regis Portugallix, Psalmi.—Versi in Gail. in forma Confessionis peccatorum. 
APOPHTHEGMATA PATRUM Gr. Lat. divinus liber, auctior Apophthegmatis quee 
exstant apud Rosweydum in Vitis Patrum. i 
- Monsieur DDARGENSON, de Sapientia Christiana. Gail. 
Le P. DARGENTAN, Louis Francois, varia Mystico practica, Gallic. 
ARIAS, Franciscus., de Presentia Dei. - : 
: ARMELLA NICOLAA—rustica, ancilla, idiota, amans Theodidacta, Contemplatrix per- 
petua.. : 
ARNDIUS, Joannes.—Insignis et solidus practicus. 
ARNOBIUS junior.—Egresius. 
ARNOLDI, Gotthofredi.Sophia, et varia, tum propria, tum ex aliis interpretata, omnia 
pene Germanice. 
Ab ASSUMPTIONE, Justus. 
— Ludovicus Joannes. 


De AUGUSTA, Davia. 
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AUGUSTINI Confessiones, ete.—(Humilitas et Amor sunt characteres ini 
j te. ic es A i, ; 
AS. AUGUSTINO, Franciscus Macedo,—Mens divinitus inspirata. Tend = ee: 

<a Michaelis :—Institutiones mystice in 4. Antverp, 1671. 

DAVILA, Joannes.—Vertit Gallice Andillius. Paris. 1673 ; practicus. 

AUCTORES aliquot qui vel Systemata Theologie Mystice scripserunt, vel methodice precip- 
aaa quasdam ejus vias vel argumenta precipua traciarunt. Hos vide specialius in suis cognomini- 
__ De Abnegatione interna, tractatulus.——Alexis de Salo.— Alvares de Paz.— 
tinus} Baker. Anglic.—Benedictus 4 Canfield. Bernhardinus fhncusiie 2 -Okinanne 
Genuensis. In Dialogis.—Christianus Hoburg——Constantinus Barbanson.— _Desiderius 
Peregrinus.—Dionysius Carthusianus, de Fonte lucis ; de Contemplatione, et alia.— Fran- 
ciscus Suarez.t—Henricus Harphius.—Hieronymus Gratianus.—Hugo de Palma.— Jo- 
anna de Cambri. Ruine de Vv Amour propre——Jdoannes Breton. Theologia Mystica.— 2Jo- 
annes i Cruce.——Joannes Euangelista.— Joan. Eusebius Nurenbergius.——J oannes Gerson. 
—Joannes A Jesu-Maria.—Joannes Maillard. Joannes Rigoleucus de Oratione, Gall. 
——Joannes Rusbrochius, de Ornata Nuptiarum spirit,——Joannes 4S. Samsone, Tratte de 
?Amour aspirant. Laurentius Scupoli.—Ludovicus de Ponte, de Perfectione.—— Maxi- 
milianus Sandzus.—Michaél a S. Augustino. Michaél Zachmorter. Thalamus sponsi. 
—de Perfectione Christiana, Tractatulus. P. Pennequin. —Pietro Marth. Petrucci, Trac- 
tatus varii——Philippus a S. Trinitate._—Richardus 4 S. Victore, de Contemplatione Libri 
Vi.—Seraphim de Fermo.—S. eresia, in Castello anime.——Thomas 4 Jesu.— Victor 
Gelenius.— Vincentius Caraffa. 
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BAKER, Augustinus, Sancta Sophia. Anglice,—Contemplator solidus et illuminatus. 
BAJOLE, Andre. Jes.—La vie interieure. ; 
BALSAMON, Ignatius. ; , 
BAPTISTA CREMENSIS.—(Sandeeus dicit Genuensem, alii Venetum) opera. (a Se- 
raphino de Fermo commendata.) 4 voll. 
BARBANSON, Constantinus.—Tluminatus, methodicus, profundus, expertus. 
S. BARNABZ Epistola.—A postolica. 
De BARRI, Paulus. Gall.—Pia scripsit. 5 
S. BASILIUS.—Pater Monachorum Orientalium. 
BASILIUS LEGIONENSIS. 
F BEHLLARMINUS, Card. Robertus.—De Ascensu mentisin Deum. De Gemitu Columbe. 
Singulariter pia. “y 
S. BENEDICTUS.—Reguleejus. Ascet. pract. (Vita, Officium, Exercitia, in 12. Col. 160.) 
BERGER illwmine. anonym.—Theodid. 
BERNHARDINUS SENENSIS.—De Divinis inspirationibus. 
BERNHARDINI, Theophilus. 4 
S. BERNARDUS.-—_Notissime divinus. 
M. de BERNIERES LOUVIGNI, J can.—Illuminatus et solidissimus atque divinus. 
BERTOT.—Le Directeur Mystique, ow les ceuvres spirilualles, ele. Cologn. 1726. 


- Axnoration.—Les écrits et les lettres de Monsieur Bertot enseignent la méme doctrine que 
les ccuvres de Mons. de Berniéres ( bil était ’ami intime et le fils spirituel) et ne marquent pas 
moins la solidité de ses lumiéres et de ses expériences dans les voics de l’oraison, sur tout dans 
celles de l’oraison passive en pure et nue foi, que les beaux talens qu’il avait recus de Dieu, poury 
bien acheminer les ames capables de ses graces, pour y animer et affermir celles qui y sont déja en- 
trées, et pour préserver les unes et les autres de toute illusion. 

Ceux qui auront vu l’ Histoire de la Wie de Madame Guyon écrite par elle-méme, y auront re- 
marqué sans doute, que notre auteur a été son directeur presque durant tout le tems que le divin 
amour la conduisit par les voies les plus dures et les plusrigoureuses pour lui faire trouver la vie res- 
suscitée en Dieu par le moyen assuré de la croix et de la mort entiére. Ou trouvera méme entre 
ses lettres plusieurs qui ont été écrites 4 cette dame, et que ceux qui aurontlu sa vie avec quelque 

-application, discerneront aisément. I] est vrai qu’elle reconnait, que par une providence toute par- 
ticuliére, et pour lui oter tous les appuis qui auraient pu empécher en elle la perte de toute vie pro- 
pre, il ne l’aidait guére pour son intérieur. Cependant M. Bertot étant mort dans les commence- 

“mens de la vie nouvelle, ou Ja divine bonté la fit heureusement entrer apres Vavoir délivrée de 
toutes ses peines, elle nous marque que non seulement elle eut quelque signe de sa mort, et méme 

quelle fut la seule 4 quiil s’addressa, mais aussi qu’il luia semblé qu'il lui fit part de son esprit 
pour aider ses enfans spirituels. 

En effet on trouvera une enti¢re conformité entre les principes et les avis de ce directeur 
éclairé et de cette grande ame si profondément instruite de Dieu par une longue expérience dans 
les secrets les plus intérieurs de son amour, qu’elle éclaircit avec une netteté et une facilité qui 
semble méme surpasser celle de son directeur, qui cependant ne laisse pas d’expliquer Jes memes 
sujets avec onction et avec force d’une maniére qui peut beaucoup servir a en applanir les difficul- 
tés, et a rassurer et avancer les ames appellées 4 ces sacrés voies, si cachées aux sages et aux jus- 

tes propriétaires. j i ie 

Monsieur Bertot était natif du diocése de Coutances en Normandie, ov il fut fait prétre. Il 
était grand ami de feu Messire Jean de Berniéres-Louvigni, trésorier de France a Caen, si connu 
par ses ceuvres spirituelles, qui mourut en odeur de grande piété le 13. Mai 1659. Aprés la mort 
de ce cher ami, qu’il regardait comme son péere spirituel, il s'appliqua a diriger les ames dans plu- 
sieurs communautés de religieuses. Plusieurs personnes de considération de l'un et de J’autre 

sexe [et méme quelques uns qui étaient engagés dans des charges importantes tant ada cour qu a 
la guerre] le consulterent pour apprendre de lui les voies du salut, et il tacha de les aider par ses 

instructions et par ses lettres. Il continua cet exercice jusqu’au tems que la providence Yattacha 

“4 Ja direction des religieuses Benedictines de l’Abbaie de Montmartre proche Paris, ou il est resté 

- dans cet emploi environ douze ans jusqu’ a sa mort.’ c’était un homme de bon conseil et fort inté- 

_rieur, comme on verra par ses CCUVIes, Ses expériences lui avaient fait connoitre que pour servir 


» 


Dieu en esprit et en vérité, il fallait beaucoup plus éavailler 4 se rendre 4 Dieu par le coeur que 
par Vesprit, et s’efforcer davantage a vaincre ses humeurs et sa nature dans Panéantissement et la 
pratique de la croix, qu’A se nourrir de spéculations stériles des sciences humainement acquises. 
Aprés avoir travaillé avec beaucoup de zéle dans la communauté ov il est mort, il y mourut {envi- 
ron le commencement de Mars, 1681,] aprés une longue maladie de langueur, ou il passa par 
toutes les épreuves des plus douloureuses croix. Son corps fut enterré dans l’Eglise de Montmat- 
tre au cété droit en entrant. Les personnes de considération qu’il avait dirigés, ont toujours con- 
servé un si grand respect pour sa mémoire, qu’ils allaient souvent 4 son tombeau pour y offrir 
leurs priéres. 


De BERULLE, Cardin. Petrus.—Ses ceuvres in fol. a Paris, 1657; et Traite de Vabnegation. 
Laudatur ut illuminatus. 

BESSEUS, Petrus,—Heraclitus Christianus. 

BIBLIOTHECA Patrum Ascetica.—6 voll.in 4. Paris. 1661. 

BLOSIUS, Ludovicus.—Piissimus et illuminatus. 

BOLLANDUS, Collector Vitarum SS. 

BONA, Card. Joannes.—In mysticis doctus, pius, solidus. 

S. BONA VENTURA.—Franciscanus Card. notissim. 

P. BONILLA, Joannes —Illumin. tranquillus. 

BORGIA, S. Franciscus.—S. J. Opera, fol. Bruxellis. 1675. 

BOSQUIERILI, Philippi, Franciscani ;—Antiquitates Franciscans. Colon. 1623. in 8.— 
Divina hic de S. Francisco, sed non omnibus, ob simplicitatem incomparabilem. 

BOUDON, Henricus-Maria, Varia, Gallice.—Solidissime pia et affectiva scripsit, preser- 
tim in excellentissimo libello, Dieu seul. Paris. 1664. 

BOURIGNON, Antonia. 


ANNoTaTIon.—Cet écrivain n’affecte nile style ni les matiéres sublimes des mystiques: elle 
n’insiste que sur le substantiel de la doctrine evangelique, l’abnégation, la mortification de la na- 


-ture, imitation de Jesus Christ, la pratique des vertus, l’amour de Dieu et la dépendence de lui. 


—Voici le véritable caractére de ses écrits. C’est une force lumineuse, libre, naive, douce, solide, 
simple, facile, d’usage universel et proportionné a la capacité de tous et des enfans mémes; (so 
writes her admirer, Poiret,) impartialle, pure, animante, et qui détermine vivement et circonstan- 
tiellement les ames sincéres a des actes rééls et-particuliers de conduite, de pénitence, d’abandon- 
nement du monde et de ses affections, de renoncement a soi, d’amour de Dieu, et de dépendance 
de lui par laresignation de nétre volonté entre ses mains, afin que reprenant domination sur nous 
comme sur Adam avant le péché, il rétablisse et gouverne en suite pleinement toutes choses selon 
sa divine volonté. 

Dans plusieurs autres écrits, pour bons qu’ils soient, oj n’apergoit souvent les choses qu’en 
général et de telle sorte, que quand on veut en venir a la pratique particuliére, on ne sait encore 
bien de quelle maniére s’y prendre. Ici on se sent tiré hors de cette indétermination, et on se voit 
montrer pas pour pas ou il faut mettre le pied. Ou se sent comme méné et appliqué parla main a 
VYoeuvre qu’il faut entreprendre, et animé au dedans d’une maniére qui n’est pas ordinaire. De plus 
on y trouve des explications et des lumiéres non-communes sur les grands principes de la puis- 
sance, bonté, justice, vérité et sagesse de Dieu: sur la création glorieuse du monde et de ’homme: 
sur sa chiite et sa corruption déplorable et infinie: sur Jesus Christ, sa naissance d@’Adam,* (!) ses 
fonctions, son royaume, celui de 1’ Antéchrist, le déchet du vrai Christianisme dans toutes Ies réli- 
gions par Ja faute de leurs conducteurs, la destruction des méchans, le renouvellement de l'Eglise 
et du monde. Ouy trouve l’essentiel de la religion et dela vertu, distingué de leur accessoire: 
lanéantissement des controverses inutiles et des hérésies pernicieuses: la conduite qu’il faut tenir 
en toutes choses : le réveil de l’inquiétude ot l’ame doit étre si long temps qu’on ne s’est pas ren- 
du entiérement 4 Dieu; et la découverte de la tromperie du cceur humain en tous, et particuliére- 
ment dans les faux spirituels et dévots, qui se piquant de faire grand cas de toutes sortes de livres 
spirituels et mystiques, n’ont pti tenir bon devant ceux-ci pour lesquels seuls ils ont une aversion 
qwils voudraient bien inspirer a tous, les uns finement, et les autres plus manifestement: parce 
qu’ils voient que ces vérités les dégradent de leur prétendue spiritualité, et les font paraitre a 
leurs yeux et 4 ceux des auires pour tout autres qu’ils ne voudraient. 

Quoique je ne trouve point d’écrivains qui soient pleinement dans le caractére de Madlle. Bou- 
rignon tel qu’on vient de le marquer, néanmoins comme une des choses quia éclaté le plus dans 





* Her works in French are comprised in nineteen volumes, and were published ir 
The editor was the devout and indefatigable Poiret, who was not so icetrn lees hine ie dasieoe 
tions, as talented in defending what he deemed to be the interests of vital christianity. Ifan au- 
thor did but write in the strain he admired, he seemed to adopt all their peculiarities, visions, and 
revelations, with what was orthodox in their performances. In the present case, this authoress 
along with much that was good and solid, advances several confused and heretical notions (which 
she had made to herself, doubtless from misconceived scraps of Behmen, and other writers ) 
concerning the state of Adam when in paradise—among other things, that ‘ Jesus Christ was then 
born of him,’ (as the ‘‘ first born of the creation,”) ‘who, at Adam’s fall, became invisible, only oc- 
casionally showing himself to the patriarchs, prophets, etc., until the time of the virgin ay with a 
number of similar fantastic conceits, all which she gives forth as a pure revelation from God to her ! 
The Chevalier Ramsay adopts a few of these crudities; as likewise Dr. Garden in his ‘* Apolo 
for A. Bourignon,” 8vo, London, 1699; also Marsay, and others, of her own country Seven id 
lumes of her practical works were translated into English, and published partly at the expense of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle. She appears to have been, naturally, of a dark sour temperament; and 
when a young woman, being subjected to severe trials from a cross-grained step-mother, and an 
unfeeling father, she turned to religion, with many prayers, fastings, self-denials, and ascetic prac- 
tices, and in due time, after the ordinary experience of such a complexion, was brought into libert: 
Her constitutional temperament seems still to have predominated in her regenerate state, as soa 
nifest in her published life and works. The former is about as profitable for perusal as any of 
her other writings, two or three of which may deserve a perusal, -There is an affecting anecdote 
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elle a été la déclaration vive et intrépide qu’elle a faite de la corruption universelle de l’Eglise chré- 
tienne, et spécialement de 1’état ecclésiastique, il me semble que le saint Dominicain du siécle pé- 
nultiéme, SAVONAROLA, en approche beaucoup de ce cété-la. Ceux qui auront lu quelques ser- 
mons de ce S. Religieux, par exemple ceux qu’il fit sur le livre de Ruth, (pourvi que |’exemplaire 
qu'on aura ne soit pas de ceux de Salamanque, 1556, dont les gens d Eglise out fait arracher le sep- 
tiéme sermon, qui était tout pour eux,) ceux sur Michee, ou du moins le peu qui s’en voit dans les 
additions de sa vie, publiée a Paris, en 1674, avec une partie de ses revelations et de ses lettres spi- 
rituelles, pourront juger si je dis vrai, sur tout quand ils auront pris garde, que comme les ecclé- 
siastiques otérent ja vie Ace saint homme 4 cause de saliberté A leur dire leurs vérités, (aussi 
bien qu’ a Molinos.) Madlle. B. aurait de méme perdue cent fois pour le méme sujct, si Dieu ne 
Yavait continuellement empéchée de tomber entre les mains de ses persécuteurs. 


ee eure cale vite spiritualis.—Belgice, Trappen van’t Geestelyk Leven. Lau- 
Mr. de BREBEU F.—Entretiens solitaires. 
BRETON, Joannes.—Theol. Mystic. laudatur apud A. Rojas. 
ae ingtuietion pour parvenir seurement ala perfection. Paris. 
, Jacob.—Belga novissimus, internus, realis, pacificus, illumin. idiota licet. 
Le BRUN, Henricus.—Clarus, utilis. i ae : 
S. BRUNO.—Carthusianorum Parens. Meditationes in Passionem.—Ejus opera. Col. 1611. 
BUCKELIUS, Joannes. Belg. Goddelyke Troost, ete. 


Cc, 
CALAGURITANUS.—Pid. a Jesu-Mar. Joan. 
De CAMBRY, Joanna. Gall.—iuminata, solida. ~ 
CAMUS, Joan. Petrus. Episc. de Belley.—Combat spirituel. 
De CANDALE, Francois de Foix, Duc.—Doctus, pius, cabalist. 
A CANFELD, Benedictus.—illuminatus, doctus. 


Annoration.—Cef auteur ayant dessein de faciliter ’acquisition de la perfection par la re- 
commendation d’un moyen le plus évident, le plus incontestable, le plus facile, et le plus accompli, 
composa en Latin, en Francais, et en Anglais, un petit traité sous le titre de Regle dela perfection, 
ot il reduit tout 4 l'unique principe de la volonte de Dieu, qui est le caractére de son livre. Ce 
principe indisputable et approuvé de tous les chrétiens, méme de toutes les créatures raisonnables, 
sert beaucoup 4 faire qu’on reduise tout en acte et en pratique, aussi bien qu’a désabuser ceux qui 
s’imaginent pour eux, ou qui veulent persuader aux autres, que la vie spirituelle ne consiste 
qu’en je ne sais quelles spéculations algtraites d’un esprit tout oisif et sans action. I] veut quela 
seule volonté de Dieu soit le principe et le but que nous regardions en toutes choses: et ayant di- 
visé cette volonté en trois, par application 4 un passage de l’apotre, assavoir, en volonté extérieure 

_et bonne ; intérieure et agreable ; et intime ou essentielle, sureminente et parfaite ; il emploie la 
premiere partie de son livre a faire voir, comment lavolonté de Dieu, quiregarde nos actions, étant 
connue par la loi de Dieu, ou par la droite raison, ou par le commandement des supérieurs, ou par 
Vévénement des choses qui nous arrivent, doit étre faite ou admise actuellement, uniquement, vo- 
lontairement, confidemment, avec lumiére et avec promptitude. Aprés quoi, la volonté de Dieu se 
fait sentir dans l’intérieur de l’ame, et s’y manifeste d’une maniére toute Jumineuse et savoureuse, 
suivie d’admiration, @’humiliation, d’exultation et d’élévation de Vesprit 4 Dieu: ce qui fait sa se- 
conde partie, suivi d'une troisiéme qui traite d’une communication toute intime et surnaturelle ce 
Dieu-méme, de laquelle communication l’auteur rapporte le moyen, qui est unique; et les maniércs 
qui sont deux, et qui sont applicables 4 deux sortes de personnes : il fait sur une et sur l’autre de 
ces maniéres, l’énumeération de plusieurs points et de diverses observations et précautions néces- 
saires touchant Ja vie mystique et intérieure, lesquelles pourtant reviennent toutes a l’anéantisse- 
ment passif, qui est pour l'amour fruitif de contemplation et @union; et a/anéantissement actif, 
qui est pour l’amour pratique, par lequel on doit agir spirituellement ou corporellement au dehors. 

Comme cet auteur était savant, il est autant méthodique et systématique que solide, éclairé et fy 
circonspect, ne manquant d’aucune précaution nécessaire non seulement contre lafausse mystique 5 Hae , 
et la fausse quiétude* ou oisiveté de la nature, mais aussi contre la surprise ot l’on pourrait étre 
A Voccasion des mots et des maniéres de parler dont ilse sert, lesquels il fait voir dans les saints / 
docteurs qui l’ont precedé; sujet que Sandeusf a pourtant traité plus amplement dans sof _ouv~ 
rage Latin, intitule “ Clavis sew Onomasticum Theologia Mystice,” Colonie, 1640. Comme aussi ye 


. 








related therein, of the pastor of Blatton, George de Lisle, who having, in a state of worldly folly 
and inebyiety, escaped sudden death, was so struck with the goodness of God in thus preserving him 
from rushing into perdition, that he became a true penitent, and most zealously holy man. She relates 
his buruing devotion to God, and love to his neighbour, also the great austerities he practised up- 
on himself. He renounced all studies and all curious learning, reserving only two books, viz: the 
Holy Bible, and the Lives of the Saints ; in which this man of God read every day a chapter, and in 
the other alife, saying of these two books, here’s the doctrine! (the Bible ;) and here's the prac- 
tice | (the Lives of the Saints). He had thus lived many years, when 4. B. first met with him, be- 
ing then sixty years of age; and continued in it twelve years more.—Her works are now of little 
value, as what is edifying in them, though there is much force in her practical exhortations, may 
pe found in a more attractive form, and free from all unprofitable admixtures, in other theological 
and devotional authors. She died 1680, and doubtless was an instrument of the Divine wisdom, 
jn the renovation of the Gospel spirit. For further particulars concerning her, and the times in 
which she lived, consult Poiret’s works, and the ‘* Apology” for her, published, 1699. Poiret, and 
«some others, I take to have been the correspondents in Holland, of the Philadelphians of London, 
1697—1703. 
* De falsa quiete videatur egregius Tauleri sermo, qui est, Dominica I. post quadragesimam, 
sermo I. a medio ad finem. Sed in primis inspiciatur Rusbrochius de Ornatu Nuptiarum spirit 
lib. II. capp. 76 ad 79, Taulero forte conspectus, ipsamque rem explicatius pertractans, : 
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le D. le Brun dans son traité Frangais Eclaircissement de la theologie mystique, imprimé a Rouen, 
1659; et tout recemment M. /’Archeveque de Cambray dans ses Mamimes des saints, qui ont fait tant 
de bruit, et qui nonobstant les censures que chacun sait, ne laissent pas d@’avoir encore beaucoup 
@approbateurs, qui méme croient que bien loin que V’auteur y ait porté les choses trop haut, il y 
en a-qui y sont trop exténuées, et bien loin encore de la sublimité du sens des saints et des vrais 
mystiques. 

Le livre de Canfield a éte traduit en Flamen et en plusieurs autres langues, et imprimé plusieurs 
fois. La derniére éditiont Frangaise de Paris, 1666, est augmentée d’un Lelaircissement général sur 
la division de l’ouvrage et de la conversion, comme aussi de /a vie de auteur, qui était nobleAnglais 
de nation, et prédicateur Capucin de profession, dans laquelle il mourut a4 Paris, ’an 1620, apres 
avoir prononcé ces paroles dans une extase d’amour: 0 merveille ! 0 abyme sans mesure de Vanour 
de Dieu! Onaimprimé un trés-petit abrégé Latin de tout son livre 4 Lucerne, 1649. 

Le traité de la Sagesse chretienne, ou de la Science de Vuniformite aux volontes de Dieu, que M. 
D’ArGENsoN, conseiller du Roi, fit en prison, et qui est imprimé a Paris, l’an 1651, roule sur le 
méme principe de Canfield, et n’est pas moins solide, spirituel, et facile, que trés-bien écrit. 


CANTIPRATENSIS, Thomas, 
CANTICA spiritualia de Amore divino, Gal/.—Illuminati hominis 1. Pars, 
CARAFBA, Vincentius.—Theol. Mystica. Colon. 1660. lL. voll. in 8. 
S. CAROLUS BORROM 4US.— Oper. Ul. voll. Mediol. 
De CASALIS, Ubertinus.—Arbor Vite. 
De CASSIA, Simon, de Vita Christi. 
CASSIANUS, Joanne3.—Collationum SS. Patrum in desertis Scriptor, Sanctioribus lau- 
datissimus. 
_ CASTALIO, Sebastianus.—Interpres S. Scripture, Theologie Germanice, etc., doctus et 
ius. 
- A. S. CATHARINA, Balthasar.—_In Castellum anime S. Teresiz. 
S. CATHARINA BONONIENSIS.—(Ilumin.) de sibi revelatis 4 Domino. 
S. CATHARINA GENUENSIS.—Theodidacta, Seraphica, tota ignea. 


ANNOTATION.—Cette illustre et sainte dame de la trés noble maison de Fieschi, et dont le Pére 
fut vice-roi de Naples, a été, quoique femme mariée, une ame des plus spirituelles et une des plus 
‘parfaites amantes de Dieu qui ait vécu dés long temps sur la terre. Son caractére est un amour de 
Dieu si pur, si relevé, si fort, si singulier, qu’il ne se trouve sur ce sujet ni dans les exemples ni 
‘dans les écrits des saints et des docteurs rien qui approche de la sublimité et de la force de ce trés- 
pur amour, qui ayant parfaitement investie et convertie en un instant, lui bralait l'ame et le corps 
tout le temps de sa vie, et ne lui laissait rien respirer, rien pratiquer, rien dire, rien écrire, qu’A- 
mour tout pur et tout incomparable. 
On voit dans elle et dans ses écrits comment ce noble et ce pur amour, quine cherche unique- 
“ment que Dieu et sa seule gloire, comprend en soi seul toutes choses, et la fin souveraine, et toutes 


‘les voies, et tous le moyens pour atteindre au plus haut degré de la perfection. Elle y fait voir, 


_comment de la source de l’amour se dérivent Ja connoissance et la reconnoissance de notre corrup- 
tion et malignité infinie ; celle de notre néant et de notre impuissance a bien faire; celle de l’ab- 
“surdité de la vaine gloire; le renoncement a soi et a tout, la parfaite contrition, l’horreur du péché, 
la mortification et la sanctification du corps de l'ame et de l’esprit, ’acquiescement a la justice de 
Dieu, la patience parfaite, une charité et une compassion toute vive pour Je prochain, et choses de 
cette nature, qui sont du devoir de tous ceux qui veulent étre sauvés. Elle déduit ciet 14 de la 
méme source mille belles et convaincantes lumiéres sur les plus importantes et les plus difficiles 
matiéres de la théologie, sur ’incompréhensibilité de Dieu et de son amour, sur les attributs de sa 
puissance, de sa sagesse, bonté, miséricorde, justice, et sur la maniére dont ils correspondent avec 
“les créatures tant bonnes que mauvaises: sur la grace, sa prévention, son universalité, sa maniére 
d’opérer, larésistibilité a elle,-son efficace; sur le franc-arbitre, la puissance, et l'impuissance de 
VPhomme, sa codpération avec Dieu dans |’ceuvre de son salut ; et enfin, sur toute la théologie mys- 
tique et sur ses voies de purification, d’illumination, d’anéantissement des puissances, d’union, de 
transformation, et de déification. Toutes lesquelles choses sont des écoulemens et des irradiations 
ardentes de l’amour tout pur de |’Esprit de Dieu, qui la remplissait et la gouvernait. 
Les ceuvres de cette grande sainte, qui vécut et mourut a Génes il y a deux siécles, furent tra- 
duites de Italien en Frangais et publiées il y a environ cent ans a Paris par les P. P. Chartreux 
“de Bourgfontaine; puis réimprimées diverses fois 4 Paris et 4 Lyon, jusqu’ 4 ce qu’en 1667. On 
en retoucha le style et les réimprima a Paris, mais en y faisant plus de retranchemens et de 
changemens qu’il ne convenait: a quoil’on a eu dessein de remédier par la nouvelle édition qu’on 
en a faite depuis peu aux Pays Bas sous le titre de Ja Theologie del’ Amour, ou la Vie et les ceuvres de 
Sle. Catherine de Genes, 1691. Ony a divisé sa vie (qui est un ouvrage de son confesseur. Jen trois 
parties, qui sont sa conversion, ses discours et entretiens, et ses derniéres heures. Les trois Dia- 
logues ont pour sujet, le premier Ja chute de lame, sa conversion et sa purification active par l’in- 
fusion de l’amour: le second, la purification passive de l’ame et de l’esprit par de nouvelles infu- 
sions du méme amour; et le troisiéme, plusieurs questions de ame et responses de Dieu sur la 
nature, les causes, les opérations, et les effets de ce pur amour de Dieu: par lequel principe aussi 
elle explique a part la nature de Ja purification des ames aprés la mort. Tout cela d*une maniére 
infiniment solide et touchante. 
Quoique cette admirable sainte soit unique dans ce genre la, et qu’il* n’y ait rien de pareil 4 
ses écrits pour échauffer et enflammer les cceurs dans ]’amour de Dieu, néanmoins Se. Catherine de 
Sienne, dont of vient de parler, approche au plus prés de ce caractére 14, mais sur tout le noble et 





& : Seren 8 
& # lis qui hic dicuntur mysticorum terminos explicavisse, addi etiam possw 
Jesu et Nicolaus a J. M. de quibus supra Annot. Joan a Cruce uti et non Se ep otenrra 
vinis Nominibus Dionysii Areopagitee nomen ferente, reperiuntur. ; 

T Intelligitur hic Gallica editio Regulz Perfectionis Canfeldii, qui praterea composuit et li- 
-brum inscriptum Lquitem Christianum (le Chevalier Chrétien,) Lpistolasque et tractalulos aliquot 
omnia duobus opusculorum libris comprehensa, ac raro occurrentia, mihique necdum visa. f 
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saint aveugle de Brétagne, JEAN pr S. Samson, Carme déchaussé, quimourut a Rennes, l’an 1634, 
aprés avoir dicté bien soixante traités spirituels et mystiques sur diierents sujets, dont pourtant 
on n’a imprimé jusqu ici, (que je sache) que deux volumes in quarto, le premier, qui contient sa 
Vie, ses maximes, et quelques autres traités, a Paris, ’an 1651, et celui-cia été traduit et publié en 
Latin a Lyon, 1655; le second, \’an 1654, avec réimpression du premier. Ce dernier contient ses 
Contemplations sur tous les mystéres du salut, avec quelques autres petits ouvrages, qui, comme 
tout le reste, ne sont, que des saillies ou des torrens d'un amour infini qui y domine par tout, et 
qui lui fait donner a Dieu par tout le nom de son Amour et de son cher Amour, et a ses livres les 
titres de Miroirs et de Flammes d'amour: Amour aspiratif: Consommation de Vame en Diew par 
Amour: soliloque, Epithalame de ’Epoux divin, etc. Son traité de !amour aspiratif a été réim- 
primé depuis peu dans le second volume de la Théologie du Ceeur; et ’on trouve un abrégé de ses 
Maximes annexé a la derniére edition de la Théologie Réelle.* 

Entre les anciens il parait par les sept lettres véritables de St. I¢nace d’Antioche, que ce saint 
Martyr était enticérement du méme esprit et le méme caractére de amour divin. Sa seule lettre 
aux Romains (quele P. Ruinard vient de publier le premier en grec avec les actes de son martyre, 
a la fin de ses Acta martyrum sincera) en est une preuve singulicre et divinement convaincante, 
aussi bien que ses six autres lettres qu’on a réimprimées plusieurs fois sur la publication de Vos- 
sius, qui au reste, a temoigné trop de mépris pour les lettres qu’on nomme interpolees, et trop de 
passion contre l’auteur de cette interpolation, lequel a plutot prétendu donner une maniére de pa- 
Yaphrase des lettres du S. Martyr, que d’en corrompre le texte, puis qu’en effet, il en a conservé 
toute la substance et, le caractére de ]’esprit d’amour. 


S. CATHARINA SENENSIS.—iec etiam, maxime in ejus Epistolis ac Orationibus. 

CEPARIUS, Vergilius._De Presentia Dei. 

CERRUTUS, Jacobus. 

CIVORE, Antoine, Soc. J.—Les secrets de la science des Saints. 

S. CLEMENS.—Vir Apostolicus, lenitatis, humilitatis ac pacis Chr. preco insignis. 

CLIMAGUS, S. Joannes.—Pater Grecus, illuminatus ac purissimus. 

COMITINUS, Joan-Baptista.—De Timore et Amore Dei. 

De CONDREN, Carolus.—Tr. de V Abjection. Gallic. Laudatur valde. 

CONSILIA et Responsa Theoloyica. Germanic. anon.—solidu et interna. 

La CONSOLATION intericure.—Librorum Kempisii, de Imitatione Christi, novissima é 
yeterrimo exemplari, ubi non pauca aliterleguntur, editio. Paris. 1692. 

CONVENTIUS, Stephanus.—De Adscensu Mentis in Deum. 


* 





* Hae dum primum scriberem, nondum videre licuerat vilam AnmELL@® NicoLam, vulgo 
bone Armelle dicte, a religiosa quadam Virgine idiomate Gallico solide admodum conscriptam, 
ac Parisiis, anno 1683; secundis typis impressam : alioqui minime dubitassem eam S§. Catharinze 
Genuensi haud secus ac veram sodalem adjungere, quippe eodem divini ardentisque Amoris Dei 
dominante principio, ac proinde eodem admirabili sacroque cum eo Charactere imbutam. Quin et 
asseri potest hujus vitam ejusque singulas agendi rationes quippiam esse si non admirabilius, imi- 
tabilius tamen, ac proinde generalioris utilitatis pro quibusvis. Inter omnes quas mihi legere 
contigit sanctarum animarum vitas, nihil unquam vidi quod magis sit et admirabile, et solidum, et 
sublime simul. Admirabilitas in eo est, quod si quid virtutum, luminum, gratiarumque miran- 
darum inest in eo quod est in Christianismo sanctius atque divinius ; id omne in rustica paupere, 


idiota atque &vaApafyrw, queeque quoad vixit ancille personam egit semper, inventum sit. Sodi- 
ditas in eo consistit, quod omnia in eae vivo Christiinhabitantis spiritu scaturirent, atque in unione 
cum eo per vivam charitatem fundarentur, essentque non modo imitabilia, sed et talia que cum 
vitee actionibus, eisque etiam externis, componi possunt. Swublimitas denique hic ea erat, ut vel 
in summo Christiani spiritus gradu, vel in sublimissimis, quorum quidem Mystici mentionem fece- 
rint, statibus, nihil adeo forte atque, firmum, nihil adeo arduum atque sublime, nihil adeo spirit- 
wale, adeo divinum fuit, quod perfecte non inesset in ignara hacce ancilla rustica legere nescia, cui 
vero pro omni schola atque exercitatione satis erat una cordis sui Christo Jesu traditio plenissima. 
Certus ego sum omnes eos quibus ad divina aliquid cordis sinceri superest non minus hine emolu- 
menti quam commotionis esse nacturos; neque dubito quin quisquis me suadente admirandam 
istam vitam legere in mentem inducturus est, gratum erga me ea de causa sentiat animum. Td 
yverd bonum quo magis cum omnibus communicetur, nuperrime (anno 1703.) data est opera ut Vita 
heec, idque correctius, sub przlum in hisce provinciis revocaretur cum titulo, L Ecole du pur Amour 
de Dieu ouverte aux Savans et aus ignorans dans lavie merveilleuse d'une pauvre fille idiote, paisanne 
de naissance et servante de-condilion, ARMELLE NIcoLAs, decedee depuis peu en Brelagne, etc. quan- 
quam dotendum sitinventum fuisse [Histoire des Ouvrages des Savans, 1703] qui, nescio quo instinc- 
tu, certe non Dei, ut tantum bonum supprimeret, vel cassum redderet, simulque confirmaret, se (quod 
non pauci dudum animadverterunt) nullius libri analysin ac contenta debito modo exhibendi ca- 
pacem esse, dissimulatis vite hujus solidissimis virtutibus ac veritatibus reique medulla, collegerit 
tantum ex ea pusilla quedam que putavit plerisque fore vel invisa vel ridicula, atque adeo eos ab 
insigni hocce pietatis ac sanctitatis adminiculo deterrentia: quo vero artificio _pudendo vel ipsa 
Biblia Sacra possint a quojibet animo- traduci improbo, vel Protestantium probissimi condemnari 
quod pia Romano-Catholicorum scripta plurima, v. g. 8. Bernardi, Kempisii, Tauleri, vitam D. de 
Renti, aliaque permulta (in quibus et nonnulla et plura ad invidiam detorqueri possunt) ediderint 
vel laudaverint atque commendaverint, que tamen debuissent secundum malignam relationis me- 
thodum, qua erga hocce divini Amoris monimentum incomparabile haud ita diu actum est, irrisioni 
potius exponere, atque rejicere. Sed cum relationis istius auctor amicus esset intimus sodalisque 
celeberrimi hominum diviniorum (veluti Davidis) sacrarumque rerum irrisoris Bailii, qui etiam in 
posthumo scripto suo ultimo (cui noster cum elogio prefatus creditur) libertatem hominis irrisurus 
divinum ex Armella testimoniur per ludibrium adducit ; quid mirum sihane diviniora irridendi 
methodum noster ex ejusmodi socio imitari didicit ? Taceo nunc ea que Armelle Editori ibidem 

d invidiam imponit relator, quoniam ea alio in loco jam a me confutata sunt. Porrer. De Eru- 


it. vol. ii. p- 721.) 
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CORDERIUS, Balthasar.—S. Dionysii interpres, etc. 

COTELERIUS, Joh. Bapt.—Doctus Editor Apophthegmatum SS.PP. etc. 

COURBON, D. Th.—Pratiques pour se conserver en la presence de Dieu. : ” 
GRBESSY, Serenus.—Angl. Editor scriptorum P. A. Baker, et Revelationum M. Juliane. 
GROMBECIUS, Joan.—De Studio Perfectionis et Ascensu Mosis in montem. 

A CRUCRE, Joannes.—Illuminvatissimus, Angelicus, profundus ac solidus, et doctus. 


AxnorTatron.—II va de pair avec Harphius en sublimité, et le surpasse méme dans les choses 
qui lui sont particuliéres. Son but est de recommander la pureté de ’dme* en faisant voir quelque 
échantillon des caresses et des délices de Dieu avec une ame épurée. Outre la voie de la purilica- 
tion active (qu’il propose d’une maniére fort propre a purger Vesprit des savans qui cherchent 
Dieu,) et la méme en tant qu’elle se fait par la pratique des vertus, (ot il veut qu’on se rende tou- 
jours a ce qui est le moindre et le plus pénible,) le caractére singulier de J. dela Croix est—celui 
d’une nudité si universelle de ame et de ses puissances, que méme elles’étende jusqu’a se dénuer 
de l’attachement a toutes les graces sensibles et particuliéres que Dieu donne souvent aux com- 
mengans, soit que’elles viennent par la voie des sens ou de imagination, ou par celle des autres 
puissances, a la réserve seulement des paroles substantielles et des attouchemens substantiels de 
Dieu. 1 prémunit l’ame plus qu’aucun autre auteur contre toutes les illusions spirituelles, 
quelles qu’elles puissent étre; de sorte que moyennant qu’on suive ses principes, on marchera a 
pied ferme et hors de tout peril @illusion dans les voies de )’Esprit par la pureté de la foi nue, de 
espérance, et de la charité.—Une autre partie du caractére particulier de ce sublime auteur, est la 
purification passive tant de Pame que de l’esprit, ou la préparation prochaine pour s’unir a Dieu, 
de laquelle purification il traite plus 4 fond, plus en détail, et plus vivement (dans.sa Nwit Obscure) 
que personne ait encore fait.— Et pour troisiéme, il traite (dans sa Vive Flamme de? Amour) de Yu- 
nion divine et de ses merveilles, d’une maniére beaucoup plus particularisée et plus merveilleuse 
que qui que ce soit; comme aussi (dans son Cantique de ’Epoux Divin et de VEpouse) des ditié- 
rentes conduites et des vicissitudes de caresses amoureuses et d’épreuves améres qui se passent 
entre Dieu et une Ame qui est arrivéeg dl’union divine; mais quidurant cette vie doit étre exercée 
de Dieu en diverses maniéres pour les fins que Dieu sait.t 

Cet auteur profond et solide dit les choses @’une maniére qu’on sent bien venir de source et 
d’expérience, et qui leur attire beaucoup d’attention et de respect. Il a écrit en Espagnol, étant 
Carme dechaussé de cette nation et coadjuteur de Ste. Therése dans le siécle ouse firent les grands 
schismes qui divisent encore aujourd’hui la chrétienté. Sa vie, qu’onaen petit abrégé, et dans 
un autre traité plus au long fait foi que c’était une dme dune pureté Angélique; avantage qui 
donne un grand poids 4 tous ses écrits. Of les a tradyits et publiées en Latin a Cologne, 1639; en 
Alleman a Prague, 1697; et ailleurs en plusieurs autres langues. Og en a deux traductions Fran- 
¢aises, l’une ancienne, quia été imprimée a Paris quatre ou cinq fois, dont la derniére est de l’an 
1665, avec l’addition d’un traité d’un autre religieux touchant l’union de l’4me avec Dieu, par ot 
il prétend mettre un supplément nécessaire aux ceuvres de nétre auteur; quoique cette piéce ne 
soit guw’un moreeaux assez sec de la scholastique, qu’on a bien fait d’omettre dans la nouvelle tra- 
duction. Cette seconde traduction des oeuvres de notre auteur publiée 4 Paris, l’an 1694, par le 
P. Maillard Jesuite, est @un style trés-pur, elle tourne bien des choses d’une maniére plus claire 
que l’ancienne et avec des expressions plus heureuses: mais outre qu’il semble que le traducteur 
n’ait pas bien compris le sens de quelques endroits, l’on y a fait trop de. retranchement sous pré- 
texte d’éviter des redites, mais peut-étre pour par méme moyen supprimer des passages a present 
incommodes a plusieurs, ou de Ja nature de celui gu’on a retranché dans Harphius, de quoi 1’ex- 
plication du 3e. couplet du Cantique de la vive flamme d’amour pourrait bien donner des exem- 
ples. Et ainsi ceux qui voudront avoir cet auteur dans toute son integrité s’en tiendront aux pre- 
miéres éditions, d’autant plus qu’on y trouve aussi ¢rois discours et deux livres ou parties d’eclair- 
cissemenis§ tant sur la Théologie Mystique que sur ses phrases ou ses expressions et sur celle de 
T'auteur: traités qui éclaircissent ces matiéres ld, et en enlévent beaucoup de difficultés, tant par 
des raisons, que par quantité d’autorités qui y sont produites pour prévenir la foiblesse ou la ma- 
lignité de ceux, qui pourroient les tirer en sens désavantageux. La derniére edition a cependant 
un autre avantage, c’est qu’on y trouve a la fin un recueil trés utile de toutes les Maximes spiritu- 
elles de netre auteur, lesquelles on a ramassées de toutes ses ceuvres sur toutes sortes de sujets.|| 





* Vel potius ostendere qui per puritatem omnimodam anima ad unionem cum Deo et prepare- 
tur tuto, et vere attingat. 

+ Claudunt ejus opera Epistole ejusdem decem, Cantele spirituales nove contra Mundum, 
Dezemonem ac carnem, et sentenlie spirituales Gentum ; quibus pro fine addit hanc, unde hominis 
spiritum ac doctrine sanitatem puritatemque dignoscere queas, exclamationem ad Deum: Domine 
Deus, Amator meus, st adhuc memor es iniquitalem mearum, ut non exaudias orationem meam, fac 
mecum secundum voluntatem tuam, hanc enim etipse volo; tuamque bonitalem et misericordiam ex- 
erce, et in illis cognosceris. Si vero opera mea euspectas, ut ipsis intercedentibus annuas oration 
mee, da illa tu, Domine etin me illa operare; nec non peenas quas tibi placuerit acceptare, mitte ; 
ec sic fiat! Quod si opera mea prestolari non vis, quid, 0 Clementissime Domine, exspectas? cur 
moraris? cur tandem, si gratia et misericordia futura est, quam in Filio tuo requiro? Accipe operum 
meorum teruncium siquidem tibi placet; ethoc mihi bonum largire siquidem etiam ‘et hoc tu vis. 
aes evadere poterit infimos modos ac terminos, nisi tu, o Deus meus, in puritate amoris eum erigas 
ad te? ; 

§ Tres ill dissertationes que tantum in veteri interpretatione Gallica operum Joannis aCruce 
reperiuntur, auctorem habent P. Jacobwm a Jesu. Libri vero illi duo, sive illustrationum partes 
duz, que ibidem, ac etiam in Latina interpretatione visuntur, sunt P. Nicolai a Jesu Maria, ejus- 
dem Ordinis Religiosus, perinde atque Jacobus a Jesu. 

|| Imo et in praefatione Gallici ejusdem interpretis, habetur ab initio Auctoris nostri scopi, Me- 
thodi, rerumque ab eo tractatarum argumentum adeo succinctum atque ordinatum, ut non possim 
quin illud hic Latine redditum exhibeam, siquidem et Theologie Mystice brevissimam ideam, at 
plenam satis, et solidam simul complectitur. Id vero sic habet. “ : 

“Jnitio proponit sibi sanctus hic vir pro fine ac scopo perfectam cum Deo unionem. Dein pro 
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Comme cet Auteur a redomné dans ce dernier siécle beaucoup de poids et un grand 1 
Théologie Mystique, aussi plusieurs qui en ont écrit, se sont fctaort et Prevatid de peas wd 
les uns en le nommant et les autres sans le nommer. En voici quelques uns, qui pour ce sujet 
approchent les uns plus et les autres moins de son caractére : ; 

_ Le Pére Jean pe Jusus-Marta, dans sa Theologie Mystique,* écrite en Latin et mise en Fran- 
gais par le Traducteur ancien des ceuvres de J. de la Croix, 4 Paris 1666. 

Tuomas A Jesu, dont le Traité latin de /’'Oraison divine imprimé a Anvers l’an 1623. est en 
quelque sorte un systéme de Théologie Mystique disposé selon les trois voies, de purification, Wil- 
lumination et d’union, et muni de quantité d’autorités de plusieurs auteurs spirituels. Cet auteur 
a encore écrit un autre traité latin de la Contemplation, imprimé au méme lieu l’an 1620, 00 il dé- 
duit son sujet fort en détail et l’appuie de beaucoup d’autorités. Le reste de ses ceuvres n’est pas 
de ce sujet. Ila écrit un Traité trés touchant, sur les douleurs de Jesus Christ. 

Le P. ConsTANTIN DE BARBANGON, Capucin, semble n’avoir pas peu incorporé les vérités de 
notre auteur, particuligrement touchant la purification rigoureuse, dans son petit et excellent traité 
des Sentiers secrets de amour Divin, qui fut publié presqu’en méme temps en Frang¢ais, en Latin et 
en Alleman, et qui vient d’étre reimprimé fort nettement en latin sous le titre de Vere Theologie 
Mystice Compendium, sive Semite occulte Amoris Divini, Amstelod, 1698. et quien effet est une 
espéce de Systéme Mystique. Son Anatomic de l’Ame, en trois partis, pp. 874, est une addition au 
livre des Secrets Sentiers. Cet Auteur est expert, pénétrant, court, et fructueux. 

Je rangerais entre les Ecrivains Mystiques qui ont particuliérement profité des ceuvres de J. 
de la Croix, le P. Vicron GALENTUS, Capucin de Tréves, n’était que dans son Traité Latin, swmma 
Practica Theologie Mystice, imprimé A Cologne, V’an 1646 et 1652. Ila voulu profiter indifferem~ 
ment des lumierés de toutes sortes d’Auteurs spirituels, a fin de donner au public le plus univer- 
se] et le plus étendu de tous les systémes qui aient encore paru sur les matitres mystiques, tant 
de théorie que de pratique. 

Les petits traités de PAbrégé de la Perfection Chretienne, et del Abnegation Interieure, ou de 
la Ruine de l’ Amour propre ;+ écrits le sidcle passé en Italien, rendus publics en diverses langues, 
et réimprimés au Pays-bas, en 1690 et 1696, dans le premier volume des Recueils intitulés la Theo- 
logie du Ccewr,§ vont en substance sur les méme principes, par les mémes voies, et au méme but 





«‘fandamento ponit affectuum, sensuum internorum ac externorum, memoria, intellectus et vo- 
‘‘Juntatis mortificationem ; ut anima a creaturis et a se ipsa liberata, se ad Deum elevet per ob- 
« scuritatem fidei, firmitatem spei, et ardores divine charitatis. 

“ Quoniam autem primis hisce initiis solent ut plurimum adjungi gustus quidam interni, 
“ suavitates sensibiles, ardores spirituales, quibus vero nutriuntur atque foventur proprius amor, 
«‘ mentis activitas, meditationis discursus, alizeque dispositiones, nature corrupte etiam blandi- 
“ entes et commode; docet idem, eum qui ad unionem illam divinam tendit, imperfectiones istas 
“omnes debere 4 se amovere, ac renuntiare speciebus notionibusve materialibus creatarum rerum, 
“ yisionibus item imaginariis, aliisque id genus operationibus, quo per infusionem ac passivo modo 
“recipiat supranaturalem contemplationem, que ad summum ducit bonum per vias certas, licet 
** obscurissimas. - 

«« Bt € hoc quidem capite procedunt, uti ostendit, siccitates, ariditates, dubia circa Deum pro- 
“ priumque statum, inquietudines, timores, pavores, de divina misericordia desperationes, alizeque 
“interne anxietates, que vel Orci tormentis pares videntur anime, Deo interim hoc in statu il- 
“Jam cum sensibus et potentiis suis spiritualibus purificante, atque idoneam reddente que cum 
‘ilo uniatur modo purissimo ac sublimissimo. 

‘¢ Namque simul ac ipsa é duris istis egreditur probationibus, ingreditur eadem in altas eequab- 
“jlisque constantisque semper amoris elevationes; quietem in objecti sui gustat perfruitione ; 
“inque Creatore suo tota transformatur. Et hac quidem in transformatione telici Deus se cum 
« anima communicat, hee verd ipsi Deo unitur, prout in Canticis suis explicat magnus hic inte- 
‘¢yjoris vite Magister.” Hactenus Interpres. 

* Auctor hic Joanni a Cruce ac S. Teresi non parum debet, quippe qui eorum ope videatur 
ad divinarum rerum experientiam adductus ; unde et hujus liber cum scriptorum illorum substan- 
tia apprime conspirat, et hominem divina passum, non obscure indicat. Hue autem redit ejus 
summa, animam puritati vite spiritusque humiliationi deditam, ac suos Deo affectus jungentem, 
ab ejus sapientie radio illustrari ; unde vero Deum melius noscens atque excellentius amans, su- 
aviusque gustans postquam ardentius ad eum adspiravit, tangitur tandem a Spiritu Sancto. quo 
vero in tactu sublimissimo ac ineffabili, Dei demum singulari atque intima cognitione ac contem- 
platione, purissimo amore, gustuque et fruitione ineffabili donatur. et hac quidem in re ipsam 
‘Theologiz Mystice substantiam, imo et apicem, constituit auctor hic, eique insistit praecipue, 
preetermissis que ad anime purificationem pertinent, suntque inter preparatoria, ab aliis repe- 
tenda. 

+ Tractatus iste egregius reperitur totus inter opera Gallica Cardinalis de Berulle, anno 
1657.. Parisiis in folio impressa curis P. Francisci Bourgoin, quieum quidem tractatum Cardinali 
adscribit, at fatetur simul multos ea de re dubitare, ipsumque preterea stylum sive elocutionis 
yodum differre omnino a dictione Cardinalis, quod tamen excusare nititur hacratione atque asser- 
tione, istum scilicet tractatum primis Cardinalis annis, ztatis nempe suze decimo nono deberi. 
Verum id speciem veri nullam exhibet, ab hominis adeo juvenis calamo librum prodiisse qui non 
nisi ab homine consummate spiritualitatis multarumque ac diutinarum experientiarum proficisci 
potuit ipse etiam subjectam materiam tractandi modus is est, qui hominem tempore non parvo 
Maturatum et exercitatum in arte methodice ac succincte scribendi ostendat atquearguat. 

§ Hujus libri utrumque volumen prodiit Germanice Francofurtiac Lipsiz, anno 1702. At primi 
voluminis tractatus primus, de Perfectione Christiana, preter interpretationes ac Editiones in 
Epistola recensitas, Germanice olim excusus est Norimberge, anno 16384, et Belgice Antverpiz 
1631. Similis ferme tituli atque argumenti [De Perfectione) reperitur tractatulus Accessionis in- 
star adjectus Anonymi libro, Fides et Ratio collate dicto, nuperque (1707) mea cura emisso, qui 
Jiber divinarum ac spiritalium rerum tam theoreticarum quam practicarum principia capitaque 
precipua contra errores perniciosiores, Rationalistarum preesertim, uti et tepidorum adulatorum, 
soliditate nervosa, fructuosa, ac minime commun], palam ac sine respectu partium exhibet. 
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que notre Auteur, sans autre communication pourtant que celle du méme Esprit On aurait peine. 
2 trouver quelque chose de la force, de la régularité, de l’excellence, et en méme temps de la brié- 
veté de ces deux petits et admirables livrets, dont on tient que l’Auteur était une femme, quoique 
Védition Italienne de Cologne 1642, dédiée au Nonce Chigi, qui depuis fut le Pape Alexandre VII, 
attribue le premier de ces ouvrages au Jesuite Gagliardi, contre Yopinion commune et celle des. 
Editeurs de Paris de l’an 1598. On peut regarder ces deux petits traités, et sur tout le dernier, 
comme des petits abrégés systématiques de la Théologie Mystique la plus exempte des atteintes 
tant de l’illusion, que des chicaneries, de toutes sortes d’adversaires. : . 

Enfin un Auteur, et méme un Tableau original et vivant du caractére de J. de Ja Croix sur la 
matiére de la Purification passive et rigoureuse, est Martuiru WEYER, particulier qui mourut a 
Wesel l’an 1650, homme de douleur et homme éclairé d’en haut, comme en font foi ses Lettres péné- 
trantes et le recueil de ses divins Discours. 


CYPARISSIOTA, Joannes. 
DeS. CYRAN, Abbe, Jean Verger de Haurane.—Lettres spirituelles. Dela Pauvrete deJ.C. 
practicus. - 


D. G. Anonymus Belga (David Georgius)—ill. 


Awnoratron.—Quant 4’anonyme Flamen (que l’on dit étre le méme qui est souvent marqué 
par les lettres D. G. ou D. J.)—il y a plus d’un siécle quw’un homme savant et qui paroissait avoir 
une pleine connoissance et de la personne de cet auteur, et de ses écrits, publia un petit abrégé du 
substantiel de sa doctrine qui revient a ceci: ; 

De ramener les hommes a la vraie connoissance et au vrai culte de Dieu dont ilss’étaient tout 
égarés, les uns en faisant consister leur culte en une morale et en des devoirs purement humains, 
civils et pharisaiques; les autres, en l’usage de quelques cérémonies extérieures jointes a des spé- 
culations, a des persuasions, et 4 des applications purement idéelles; au lieu que le vrai Culte 
consiste a donner a Dieu son cceur, ses sens, sés pensées, ses inclinations, et sa vie, le prenant pour 
principe et pour fin de tout ce que l’on fait et que l’on veut faire. 

Que pour en revenir 1a, il est nécessaire que homme connoisse la profondeur effroyable de la 
corruption universelle ov il est abimé, tant par Je péché originel, que par ses péchés actuels et ha- 
bituels, laquelle corruption il doit avouer, sentir, gémir et déplorer devant Dieu, cherchant ferme- 
ment et constamment sa délivrance réelle en J. Christ, dont la grace et esprit doit venir dans lui, 
y faire cesser et mourir le mal, et y produire une vie nouvelle en foi, sainteté, justice, et charité; 
de sorte que le coeur et l’esprit soient tellement occupés des choses célestes, que désormais dans 
toutes les pensées, dans toutes les entreprises, dans toutes les ceuvres, et dans toutes les paroles, on 
ait toujours devant les yeux la haute Majesté de Dieu avec crainte, révérence, et reconnoissance. 
Et que c’est de la sorte qu’on pourra subsister devant Dieu dans le jugement effroyable qu’il est 
prét de faire sur la terre, pour Vextermination du mal et.le rétablissement du bien. 

~ Que c’est la le substantiel de ce qu’il recommande, et que pour des opinions particuliéres et qui 
ne sont pas de nécessité au salut, comme touchant la nature des Anges, des Démons, de l’Enfer, 
de la piace du Ciel, et choses semblables, il ne prescrit les siennes a personne, et laisse chacun 
libre d’en croire ce qu’il en découvrira dans les saintes Ecritures, selon la mésure des jumiéres 
qu’on en aura, Et en effet, la plupart des S. S. Péres de la primitive Eglise ont bien eu plusieurs 
opinions différentes, et méme erronées, sur ces sortes de sujets, sans que pour cela on les ait moins 
estimés ou moins tolérés. Pour les assemblées et les cérémonies sacrées, qu’il est bon de s’en ser- 
vir, tant pour son propre avancement, que pour celui des foibles et des infirmes. ; 

L’Abréviateur ajoute, qu’il n’a jamais vu @’Auteur qui ait écrit avec tant de force et d’énergie, 
quoiqu’il ait lu avec assez de soin tous les écrivains quisont:de quelque considération dans l’Eglise 
Chrétienne. 

Le Jurisconsulte Werdenhag dans la préface de son Introduction Latine aux livres de la Ré- 
publique de Bodin ; et Chrestien HOzourG, Ministre Protestantd’ Allemagne, qui a écrit entre au- 
tre livres, une Theologie Mystique et un Christ inconnu, dans la préface duquel il fait mention de 
cet Auteur, en parlant comme d’une personne fort éclairée de Dieu. Le pieux et savant CasrA- 
ro le consultait sur le sens de la Bible qu’il traduisit en Latin, et dont il ne publia la préface que 
sous ses avis. : 

J’ai oui faire le méme jugement a plusieurs personnes qui avaient lu tous ses écrits, et qui 
d’ailleurs étaient gens d’esprit, pieux, sages, et méme savants et trés-savants. J’en ai connu qui 
ne pouvaient y lire sans se sentir tout remués de componction jusqu’au fond du coeur, et enflam- 
més jusqu’a l’admiration. D’autres m’ont exprimé le caractére de cet Auteur en ces propres 
termes: ‘* Cet homme divin (disent-ils) s’est bien peiné a inculquer aux Ames ce grand principe du 
vrai Christianisme, qui est de connoitre d’expérience dans la lumiére divine, les profondeurs de 
notre corruption et de notre misére ; d’en porter intérieurement le deuil, avec un désir intime pour 
le bien et une vraie aversion pour le mal ; et croire qu’on ne peut étre délivré de l’un et acquérir 
Yautre que par la grace de J. Christ dans nous.” Cette méme personne tenait cet Auteur pour un 
de tous les hommes qui ait le mieux entendu |’Ecriture. Pour moi, je puis assurer, que je n’ai 
rien vu que de bon et que de conforme a ce que dessus dans ceux de ces livres dont j’ai fait lec- 
ture. Mais si quelqu’un veut s’assurer par-soi-méme du fond de cet Auteur, il n’aura qu’d con- 
sulter ou'ses Lettres, ou ses quatre petits Manwels ; comme aussi les extraits qu’a produits tout 
fraichemenit de ses écrits M. Gottfriede Arnoldi, ci-devant Professeur 4 Giessen, dans son Histoire 
(allemande) des Heresies, qu'il vient de rendre publique. 

Herman Hersenrs, Ministre des Protestans Réformés a ter-Goude il y a plus d’un siécle 
approche fort de l’esprit et du caractére de cet Auteur dans l’excellent Traité flamen qu'il publia 
Van 1584, sous le titre de Courte Explication des Paroles de S. Paul, Rom. ii. 28: celui la nest pas 
Juif, qui Vest au dehors, ete. qui est une espéce de systéme de Théologie positive (n’en déplaise a 
Voetius dans sa Bibliotheca studiosi Theol.) le plus solide et le plus fructueux qui se puisse trou- 
ver, et dont il fit ’an 1591, une trés belle Apologie. Il avait beaucoup profité des écrits de notre 
Anonyme, et méme contribué (a ce qu’on dit) a limpression ou ala réimpression de plusieurs de 
<ses ouvrages. 

Entre les Anciens, on trouve le caractére de question dans S. Epmatm, Syrien de nation et 
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Diacre d’Edesse dans le quatri¢me siécle, homme venéré et admiré de toute l’Eglise Chrétienne, et 
dont S. Chrysostdme disait, ‘OX est maintenant ce grand Ephrem, l’éguillou des endormis, le 
consolateur des affligés, le maitre l’instructeur et l’exhortateur des jeunes gens, le miroir des so- 
litaires, le chef des pénitens, le glaive et le dard contre les hérésies, le réceptacle des vertus, l’ha- 
bitation et la demeure du S. Esprit?” Cet homme était (aussi bien que notre anonyme) sans let- 
tres humaines et sans étude; mais le §. Esprit lui avait versé dans l’esprit et dans le eceur la sub- 
stance et méme les paroles de toutes les Saintes Ecritures, et lui avait donné une langue qui les 
expliquait et les imprimait dans les coours des autres d’une maniére dont nulle éloquence d’école 
ni de nature ne pouvait approcher, ainsi qu’en font foi ses divins écrits, qui en effet ne sont qu'un 
tissu et de la substance et des termes de la Saint Ecriture, ailant 4 rappeler dans les coeurs l’esprit 
de componction, 4 détourner trés-viyement les hommes du mal, et a les animer trés fortement au 
bien par tous les motifs de crainte, d’espérance et d’amour qui se puissent conceyoir, Aussi 
étoient ils tellement estimés, qu’on les lisait publiquement dans les Eglises d’Orient. On en a une 
traduction Latine imprimée plusieurs fois, dont la derniére est de ’an 1675, 4 Cologne. Son Tes- 
tament, ayec quelques-uns de ses Opuscules, a paru ci-devant en vieux frangais; mais on en a 
une nouvelle Traduction du P. Lallemand, Chancelier de l’Université de Paris, dans son livre de 
ta Mort des Justes imprimé en 1675. On trouve aussi dans les Vies des S. 8. Peres de la traduc- 
tion de M. d’Andilly, une piéce du méme S. Ephrem, qui est la vie de S. Abraham, et celle de sa 
niece penitente. 

Un autre Ancien du méme esprit et du méme caractére, est le grand et le divin S. MacarreE 
a'Egypte, contemporain @’Ephrem, solitaire, et disciple de S. Antoine, homme quoique sans étude, 
puissant néanmoins en miracles, en vertus, et en paroles. Les cinquante Homelies que nous avons 
de lui sont 4 mon avis, la plus divine et Ja. plus excellente piéce qu’on ait de toute l’Antiquité. 
C’est un ouvrage du S. Esprit qu’on ne saurait se lasser de lire non plus que ses opuscules, qui 
sont dans le méme caractére. On sent bien que c’est l’Esprit de Dieu qui y découvre la grandeur 
de la misére de Phomme et de sa captivité sous le péché et sous le Démon; les moyens d’en sortir 
par Jesus Christ et de revivre 2 son Esprit, qui aprés cela gouverne désormais les mes victori- 
euses, et produit dans elles des opérations et des graces que le monde ne connait pas. On n’a pas 
besoin d’avertir ceux qui ont des yeux pour voir, qu’ils y trouveront la substance de toute la Théo- 
logie Mystique,* jusqu’ aux termes mémes qui surprennent le plus étrangement ceux 4 qui cette 
divine Théologie déplait, d’autant plus que plus ils y sont indisposés parles ténébres de leur raison 
corrompue et par le trouble de leurs passions. 

Mais nous deyons aux soins de M. Pritius l’Edition la meilleure et la plus compléte de toutes 
les ceuvres de S. Macaire, laquelle il vient de publier tout nouvellement a Leipsic (en 1698, et 1699,) 
et qui est préférable aux autres tant a raison de l’exactitude ayec laquelle il a corrigé le texte 
Grec, et redressé la version Latine des Homélies et des Opuscules, que par les additions des apoph- 
thegmes, et de tout ce qui s’est pu trouver ailleurs du méme Pére-dans Cassien, dans Roswey- 
dus, et dans les Monwmenta de M. Cotelier. 


DAUMONT, Jean.—Illumin. rusticus, 

DESIDERIUS PEREGRINUS.—Emblemat. egregius. 

DEVOIR des Grands. Principis de Conti.—Optimatum Biblia. Gall. 

DEVOTION au Sacre Coeur de Jesus. Gall. - 
S. DIADOCHUS.—De Perfectione, capita centum. 

S. DION YSIUS.—Dictus Areopagita, sublimis. 

DIONYSIUS Carthusianus.—Opuscula insigniora seorsum. Col. 1559, ete. Illum. 
DIRECTEUR spirituel des ames devotes, tire des Ecrits de S. Fr. de Sales. Anvers. 1699. 
DIRECTEUR spirituel pour ceux qui n’en ont point. Bruxel. 1691. 





* Non inutile forte fuerit hic animadvertere sanctum hune Auctorem unum esse inter anti- 
quos (quod de Rusbrochio inter recentiores vere etiam dixeris,) quem ut veree Theologie Mystice 
instauratorem fontemque aliquem vivum, merito consideraveris, licet vulgo hasce partes Dionx~ 
sto AKEOPAGIT# attribuant, cujus tamen Opera, que dicuntur, nec apparet ejus Auctoris esse 
cujus nomen ferunt; sed potius scriptoris Macario nostro vel tempore inferioris; et preeterea con- 
tinent pauca de Theologia Mystica, quam pro summo contemplationis gradu summit, plerisque ad 
Symbolicam vel Hierarchicam spectantibus, nisi si hic atque illic queedam in libro de divinis 
nominibus, et in Epistolis excipias cum brevissimo libello de Theologia Mystica, quem, ut ad hane 
materiam unice pertinentem, CakuLus HERsENTIUS, Presbyter et Concionator seorsum Greece et 
Latine cum notis ac commentariis suis, prefixa etiam ejusdem pro Theologia Mystica Apologia, et 
ad eam apparatu emisit Parisiis anno 1627, in 8vo, Omnia vero ejusdem Opera prius ibidem pro- 
dierant Greece et Latine cura Lansselii, anno 1615, que postea nitidius Antverpiz 1634. cum Para- 
phrasibus PAcHyMeEntis, et Scholiis Maximi Monachi, additis notis ac commentariis BALTM ASARIS 
CoxpERII, Editoris, Soc. J. edita sunt, et Parisiis 1644, recusa, (2 voll, in fol.) Verterat ea ante 
e Greco in Gallicum idioma, et quidem bis, P. Joan. Golius, celebris Golii, Regii Professoris in 
Grecis filius, in quo idiomate Gallico prodiit interpretatio ejus altera typis elegantibus anno 1629, 
in 4to. Parisiis. 

Porro Dionysius, sive is qui sub hoc Jatet nomine, in modo rei tractande, sive in methodo, in 
phraseologia, et in quibusdam etiam argumentis non immerito aliquid ad Platonicorum characte- 
rem accedens habere dicitur, quod tamen non culpandum in homine qui potuit ante isti Philoso- 
phiee addictus fuisse: respicit autem potissimim ea que ad anime partem intelligibilem, et ad 
eos qui vel proyectiores sunt, pertineant; et possint inde minus cauti facilius inutilium speculati- 
onum ansam forte aliquam desumere: At Macarius nullam affectans Philosophicam vel metho- 
dum, vel speciem, (in qua ignarus erat) nullamque istiusmodi accurationem, aut subtilitatem, 
totus est in simplicitate, in modis, in yerbis, in elemento et spiritu Scripturarum, et in charactere 
hominem Apostolicum, et scriptorem plane sacrum sapiente; respicitque ad omnia qu in toto 
homine tnm destruenda, tum adstruenda et restituenda sunt ut Deo fruatur; totusque adeo ex - 
terne et interne practicus ac vivificus, incipientibus, progredientibus, uno verbo, omnibus ac- 
comodatus, sine deceptionis periculo. 
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ES Christi spirituales, anonym.—Valde afiicit. ie oe 4 
DORHOFT, ‘Bernhardus.—Speculum juventutis. Monasterii. 1615. Historie sunt Sanc- 
torum in sua juventute. : ? ‘ 
S. DOROTHEUS.—Asceticus, practicus, solidus. i 
DREXELIUS, Hieremias. S. J. Auctor singulariter pius. 
DUPIN, Le P.—Solidus, syst., doctus. 


E. 


ELEVATIONES in Passionem.—Gallice. | 

§. ELISABETHA Schonaviensis.—Theodidacta. _ 

S. EPHREM. Theodidactus.—Totus affectivus et viscera. : 
EPIPHANIUS, Ludovicus._Illuminatus. Contemplator egregius. 
ESCHIUS, Wicolaus,—Solide pius. 

L’ Esprit de S. Paul. 5 - : 
EVAGRIUS.—Origenis discip. Capita monachica, etc. illum. 

P. EVANGELISTA, Joan.—Illuminatus, methodicus, facilis. 

Le P. EUDES.—Roiaume de J. C. dans les ames. ia 

EVERARD, Joannes. Angl. et Bely.—Practicus egregius. 


FE. 


FATIUS, Julius.—De Mortificatione. 
FENELON, Franc. de Salignac. Archiep. Camerac. 


ANNoTATION.—Fenelon’s ‘‘ Pastoral Letter concerning the Love of God,” translated into Eng- 
lish, and published by ‘ Nelson,’ 12mo. 1715, contains allusions to all the chief spiritual mystic 
writers, and may be considered as a kind of introduction to Guyon’s “ Justifications,” in 3 vols., 
they being a more comprehensive book of reference upon the same subject; which, with Poiret’s 
«* Biblio. Mystico.” and the references of the present treatise, will leave nothing to be desired con- 
cerning writers upon the ascetic and mystic divinity. * 





* With respect to treatises recommended to be studied by contemplatives, the following ex- 
tract is from a little 18mo. vol. of devotions, entitled “‘The Holy Practices of a Divine Lover,” 
printed at Paris, in 1657. The author considers the ‘active way’ as but the stepping stone to the 
* perfect, or contemplative divinity.” Among all the practical works which have been presented to 
the world, respecting that way of returning to God, it will, perhaps, be difficult to find one more 
adapted to the purpose, in cohnection with the popular writings of Law and Kempis, than Igna- 
tius Loyala’s Spiritual,E xercises, which, it is hoped, will, ere long, be published in a classic English 
dress, and divested of all unpalatableness to protestant idiocrasy. The extract above referred to, 
proceeds thus: ‘“ A catalogue of such books as may much help, comfort, and increase the devotion 
of contemplative spirits, such as are already well-grounded and instructed in the catholic faith, and 
who have passed through the necessary rudiments of active preparations. For such, and, in very 
deed, only such, is this summary of instructions, catalogue, and exercises, by me set forth, viz: 

‘‘A.—All the Ven. Father Augustine Baker’s Manuscripts, of the Holy Order of S. Benedict, of 
the English Cong., which are kept as precious treasures (as indeed they are) in the English Mo- 
nastry of Comfort, of the same Order and Cong., at Cambray. ... . B.—AIl 8. Bernard’s works. 
S. Bonauenture’s little works, or Opuscula. Fath. Bennet of Canfield’s Books of the Three Wills. 
C.—The works of Climachus. Cassian’s works, corrected. The Colloquies of S. Catherine of 
SICMA <2 D—Dionysius Areopagita, his Mystic Divinity. The little work of Dionvsius the 
Carthusian of Contemplation. The works of S. Dorotheus. .. . . G.—The works of S. Gregorie 
the great. .:... H.—Hugo of S. Victor. Harphius, his Mystic Divinity according to the Roman 
impression. .. . . I1.—The golden book of the Imitation of Christ. John of the Cross’s works. 
L.—Lincolniensis: or, Hugo, Bishop of Lincoln. . . . R.—Regnum Dei intra nos: or, the King- 
dom of God within us. Rusbrochius, his works. Richard of S. Victor’s works. The Revelations 
of Saint Gertrude and Saint Brigitt. . . . S.—The Scale of Perfection. Suso, his Life and Works. 
The Secret Paths of Divine Love... .. T.—Thaulerus, his Life and Works. S. Teresa, her 
Works, and her Life written by herself... .. V.—Vitze Patrum; or, the Lives of the Fathers. 

Many other books (he continues) there are, very proper for thee, and which may happen to 
fall into thy hands ; but these I only reckon up, that thon mayst easily find out, O devout reader, 
what may serve thy turn. But to save thee labour, never look to find any book suited for thy 
turn, written by any of the ‘ Society of Jesus,’ whose genius is in the active way, and in that they 
are excellent, and very commendable ; but in this contemplative way, few or none have appeared 
ever since their first institute, above these hundred years.” ; 

Besides other translations of Fenelon’s writings into English, part of his ‘Spiritual Works” 
were published in 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin, 1771. They were translated by, and published at the ex- 
pense of Mrs. Theodo. Blachfordkwidow of the former librarian of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, sister of 
Richard Tighe, and daughter of Lady Mary Tighe. She also published a translation of Guyon’s 
“ Torrents,” (‘‘ Opuscules,” vol. i.) and of the Baroness de Chantal’s ‘ Letters ;” also her “ Lirr,”? 
which is a very edifying pious memorial, and a much more enlivened translation than that of Dr. 
Coombes; also a ‘‘ Guide to Rest,’ chiefly extracts from Law. In imitation of those holy saints 
and of Law’s ‘ Miranda’ and ‘ Eusebia,’ (certain portions of which portraits there is reason to think 
Mr. Law painted after De Chantal, and not, as Gibbon, in his ostentatious account of his family 
states, after his aunt Hestor, who was a poor model of perfection.) Mrs. Blachford spent the latter 
years of her life in all practical piety and devotion. She founded the House of Refuge, Dublin, in 
which her daughter, Mrs. Mary Tighe, endowed a ward for the sick, with the proceeds of her cele- 
brated poem Pysche. See more of this lady in connection with the family of Henry Brooke, of 
Dublin. The modern title she gave to her translation of Guyon’s “ Torrents,” was ‘ A Treatise 
by Jane Mary Guyon, on Sanctification; with direction how to avoid the many hindrances of ate 
taining to that state of holiness and entire union of the soul with God.” It is to be found in a Dub- 
lin publication, entitled the “ Christian Library,” edited by a Mr. Holdcroft, son-in-law to Henry 
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De FERMO, Seraphim.—Illuminatus, internus. 

FIDES et Ratio collate, etc. Amstelod. 1707.—Anonymi liber insignis, rerum spiritalium 
ac divinarum vera principia solide ac nervose exhibens. [Mrrrenscu scripsit.] 

FONS Jacob. 

P. de FONTE, Michael.—Tres hominis vie. Laudat eum Rojas. 





Brooke. Henry Brooke was nephew to the author of the “ Fool of Quality,” and other works; 
whose daughter was the authoress of the ‘‘ Relics of Irish Poetry,” ete. Mr. Holdcroft published, 
at Dublin, St. Helen’s, and Wigan, in one vol. 12mo. 1820, all the pieces (except the author’s Jet- 
ters) wanting to complete the large 4to. edition of Behmen ; at the end of which he inserted an ex- 
tensive catalogue of spiritual books, including almost all that had been translated and published 
in English, up to the middle of the eighteenth century. The Brooke family and acquaintances 
were great admirers of Mr. Law, and of the truly spiritual mystics: as also was the celebrated 
Hannah More, of Bristol, who, with her friend, the Rev. Richard Symes, Rector of St. Werburgh, 
a correspondent of Mr. Law when living, and Mr. Thomas Mills the publisher, occasionally met 
together, to converse upon their favourite author. It is supposed Mr. Law’s “ Serious Call” fur- 
nished Hannah More with the original idea of Celebs ; many of the sentiments and characters of 
which work are feeble imitations of Law’s powerful genius.——The above Mr. Mills was the father 
of the respected aged gentleman now residing at Bristol, from whom the writer obtained a great 
number of MSS. of Freher, Law, etc., with other books ; in whose family they had been preserved 
upwards of half a century, having descended to him im a direct channel from immediate friends 
of Mr. Law, and other learned students of Behmen’s philosophy of the last century. 

Amongst the most warm-hearted of the admirers of Law, and collectors of the aforesaid MSS., 
was a Mr. Edward Fisher, of Bath, to whose philanthropy we perhaps owe the preservation of Fre- 
her’s inestimable productions. Freher was a profound philosopher, (by birth a German,) of great 
learning and piety, and of amazing capacity, originality of genius, and strength of mind. The 
latter years of bis life he spent in London, where he died, in 1728, aged seventy-nine. He appears 
to have been altogether taken up with his MS. demonstrations and illustrations of Behmen’s wri- 
tings, having also continually with him a friend, of the name of Leuchter, a draftsman, to execute 
the beautiful drawings and symbols with which his demonstrations are so abundantly illustrated, 
as well as to make copies of the same for others. Freher lived on intimate terms with the Rev. 
Mr. Waple, and other admirers of J. B.’s writings; among whom might, perhaps, be reckoned 
some of the remaining members of the Philadelphian Society.——This latter society, which began 
publicly in 1697, and terminated its meetings in 1703, having correspondence with individuals of 
similar sentiments in Holland. and various parts of the continent, owed its existence, originally, 
to one or two devout persons of the complexion of piety peculiar to the Cromwell times, giving up 
themselves to the study of Behmen’s writings, which had then just been published in English ; 
and then fancying themselves to be the subjects of visions and revelations, which they also pub- 
lished in print, till, in about a dozen years or so, the Philadelphian Society was formed. This so- 
ciety, the writer considers, however, was more immediately brought into existence and kept toge- 
ther by the pious zeal of the learned Francis Lee, who was then the son-in-law of the chief heroine of 
the society, a Mrs. Jane Lead. She being a very devout woman, [a seeker of visions, Mr. Law seems 
to intimate, while he at the same time deprecates the folly of such-attempts, as knowing that it is 
God who selects his prophets, and not for man to take that office to himself, which truth does not 
appear to have crossed the minds of these Philadelphians,|—her admirers were probably thereby 
induced to conclude that what she termed her visions, being by them found to bein harmony with 
Behmen’s principles, with which they might have been acquainted, were true revelations to her 
from God. And as to her style, whatever the modern reader might say to it, they professed it to 
be quite consistent with her pretensions, and fully equal to that of Hosea, or other second-rate an- 
cient prophets ; nay, they found a beauty in it which was admirable, if not inimitable ! Her pub- 
lished visions, would we obtain a general idea of them by a modern illustration, may be described 
to be such as we should expect from the devout and sincere, moaning, quawking, unknown-tongue 
professors, had they been dipping largely into the transcen dentals of Behmen’s philosophy, and there- 
upon turned prophetesses. Andas these obtained abettors of their innocent self-deceptions as to their 
‘extraordinary vocation,’ in sincere and pious, though, as respects theological knowledge, partially 
informed individuals ; so did this Mrs. Lead, in her day, make her,converts, though not of the sim- 
ple only, but of some’very respectable persons of the University of Oxford: for she captivated the 
very learned and ingenious Lee, Fellow of St. John’s, and that to such a degree that, for a time, 
he would seem to have given up his brilliant talents entirely to the propggation of her views, or, 
as he considered, the interests of Divine truth. The purport of the Philadelphian Society may be 
ascertained by a reference to their periodical of ‘ Theosophical Transactions,” 1697, of which five 
numbers only were published, to Roach’s two publications, and others, up to 1727. Without Lee, 


however, the thing would perhaps never have been heard of, as the other members, including Dr. CASCULO 


Hooker“do not appear to have been very eminent in literary ability. But how great were Lee’s 
talents, and the devotion he brought to the cause, may be inferred from his defence of Mrs. Lead, 
in along letter he addressed to Mr. Henry Dodwell, who had reproached him for encouraging her 
groundless enthusiasm, and thereby bringing a reproach on the university ; as also from his writings 
in connection with the Philadelphian Society. If an opportunity offers, we hope at the conclusion 
of this section, or elsewhere, to afford a few sparkling illustrations of the genius, ability, and chris- 
tian science of this celebrated jndividual—that “ most pious, ingenious, and ready writer, ” as Dr. 
iickes is supposed to call him in that observation. After the dissolution of the Philadelphian So- 
ciety, Dr. Lee returned again to his wonted sober occupations of practical philanthropy, and inces- 
sant activity in the promotion of lear ing and piety, and of general good to his fellow-creatures. 
He was supposed to be the author of Nelson’s Beasts and Fasts,” of the second volume of “ Kem- 
pis’s Christian Pattern,” with the preliminary dissertation therein, and of “ Kempis’s Christian 
Tixercise, by Nelson;” also of the translation of Fenelon’s “Pastoral Letter, besides being the 
editor of numerous other ingenious and devotional publications, translations and originals, and, 
perhaps, partly of Nelson’s ‘‘ Life of Bull.” For any one who has read his prefaces to “ Lead’s 
works,” (which he edited,) his poems therein, his writings in connection with the Philadelphian 
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FRANCISCA de los Rios.—Puella, interpres, Hispana Angele de F ulginio. 

S. FRANCISCUS, Assisias.—Theodidactus. Mortificationis ac sanctitatis consummate 
speculum. : 
“ AS. FRANCISCO, Alexander. F 

S. FRANCISCUS BORGIA.—Vita prodit illuminatum hominem. 3 

FRANCISCUS GEORGIUS VENETUS.—Cabalista egregius. Franciscanus. 

S. FRANCISCUS DE PAULA.—Minimorum Parens. Charitatis amans. 

S. FRANCISCUS SALESIUS.—Illuminatus, tener, facilis. 

8S. FRANCISCUS XAVERIUS.—S. J. Epistole. Indiarum Apost. 

FRANCK, Sebastianus.—Germ. Belg. Pus et doctus Auctor. 








Society, and the above-mentioned works in the order of their appearance, may perceive the identity 
of style, and when he compares them with Nelson’s own undoubted letters, dedications, etc., will 
recognise the difference in the authorship. ‘ 

Among other ‘‘ revelations” which this Mrs. Lead published abroad, was one which she termed 
the “‘ Everlasting Gospel,” which was to be preached to the devil and his angels, after the restora- 
tion of the whole human race; for she gave out that the whole lapsed creation, both of men and 
devils, should return to their original state, as brought forth by God, the immutable God of Love 
and Goodness, whose designs by the creation should not be eternally frustrated, but rather his 
glory be the more infinitely glorified in triumphing over every opposition and self-will of the crea- 
ture, all which, after having expended itself, and been conscious of its possibilities, should return 
to the unity and harmony of the Divine life. To overturn such a bold assumption, Freher wrote 
a deep grounded philosophical treatise, illustrated with elaborate symbols, demonstrating from 
Behmen, in accordance with Scripture, the absolute impossibility, according to the known powers 
and possibilities of eternal nature, of the restoration of devils. But when Law, in after life, had 
obtained a clear philosophical apprehension of the whole subject, he declared that both sides stood 
in the same position, viz. in a necessity of neither affirming nor denying the thing,—that neither 
Behmen nor Scripture sufficiently reached the question, that it all depended upon the possibility 
which at present could not be proved, but if it was possible it would surely come to pass.—— 
Another celebrated character, who will deserve notice in connection with Freher, Law and others, 
immortally identified with Behmen, is John George Gichtel, theioriginal compiler and publisher, in 
a uniform German edition, with notes, of Behmen’s works——a man of the deepest practical piety, 
and at the same time highest scientific and theosophical abilities. His life, in German, was pub- 
lished at Leyden, in 1722, entitled, ‘‘ The wonderful and holy Life of that elect instrument and 
man of God, John George Gichtel ;” as also his ‘“‘ Theosophia Practica.” These should all be trans- 
lated into English, preserving their theosophic idiom.—But to return. 

Some time after Mr. Law’s decease, his surviving friends, to whom had been committed a few 
of his MSS. in order to the publication of Behmen, found among them several long extracts in his 
own hand-writing, apparently from some eminent writer upon theosophical science; which, how- 
ever, remained by them without further notice, for nearly twenty years. About this period, it 
wou.d seem that Mr. Fisher, who, as stated, had been a strong admirer of Mr. Law’s talents and 
genius, conjectured there must be more memorials existing of him than what had appeared, and 
feeling that nothing of so great a man should be lost for want of collecting, he commenced inquiry, 
through Mrs. Gibbon, Mr. Law’s nephew Mr. Wm. Law, and Law’s remaining intimate friend, 
Mr. Langcake, the joint editor with Mr. Ward of the incompleted four vol. 4to. edition of Beh- 
men. One of the results of this inquiry was, Mr, Fisher's ascertaining the existence of Freher’s 
MS. works and drawings. Thereupon, he began to make further researches, and was, at last, 
enabled to discover and purchase (chiefly from the widow of Denis, the bookseller, formerly of 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars,) two almost complete copies of Freher’s works, with their numerous 
and beautiful symbolic illustrations. These he preserved by him with the utmost care, believing 
that he possessed a treasure that could not be matched in the world. His admiration, however, 
grew into a sentiment of enthusiasm; as an amusing illustration of which, the present Mr. Mills 
related to the writer of these lines the following anecdote, the circumstances being familiar to his 
recollection. About the time of Buonaparte’s expected invasion of this country, Mr. Mills, the fa- 
ther, was suddenly roused from his sleep one night, by a loud knocking at the door. Getting up 
to ascertain the cause, he found there his friend Mr. Fisher, in the greatest anxiety, who, on being 
asked the reason of this midnight visit, replied that he had heard of Buonaparte’s intended inva- 
sion of this country; that the rumour of his descent on the southern coast was all a pretence, for 
that the true secret was, he intended to sail up the Severn, direct to Bristol, his object being to 
get possession of Freher’s MSS. and drawings in his (Fisher’s) possession; and that as there was 
no time to be lost, he had thought it best tv come off at once and consult with his friend Mr. Mills, 
as to the best way of depositing the MSS. in a place of safety. Mr. Mills having succeeded in al- 
laying the fears of his friend, prevailed upon him to return home again. However, some time af- 
ter, Mr. Fisher proposed to send one copy of the MSS. to the Bodleian Library, at Oxford, and the 
other to the British Musem, as being there probably out of the reach of Buonaparte, in case he 
should suddenly invade England. Accordingly, one of the copies was forwarded from Bath, where 
Mr. Fisher resided, to the British Museum, and is there at present ; which, however, does not con- 
tain all Freher’s works. The remaining copy he, for some reason, delayed forwarding to the Bod- 
leian, and at his decease it was purchased by Mr. Mill& who also reverentially preserved it, with 
other MS. and letters of Law, and of similar valued writers, until his decease ; Whereupon it came 
into the possession of his son, the present Mr. Mills, and so to the writer of these lines. If the 
reader would judge of the beauty and ingenuity of those symbols, he has only to refer to the four 
vol. imperfect edition of Behmen’s works, to the illustrations therein, which are, in fact, not so 
beautifully executed as the original designs, all of which were of Freher’s and Leuchter’s talent as 
before observed, in illustration of the former’s demonstrations of the central philosophy of Beh- 
men. Mr. Fisher and Mr. Mills had some reason for their high esteem of those MSS., for they are, 
perhaps, the most ingenious MS. curiosities in existence; there being, it is supposed, nothing of a 

_ similar character, save the few engraved illustrations to Gichtel’s German edition of Behmen,, 
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FROMUNDUS, Libertus. 
FUHRMAN, Augustinus. Germ. 
G. 

GAGLIARDI Achilles.—Vid. Perfectio Chr. 

GAUDIER, Antonius.—De Presentia Dei. 

GELENIUS, Victor.—Doctus systematicus Myst. pl2nior. 

GEORGIUS, David.—Illum: , 
_GERLACUS Petersen.—Soliloquia. Lat. Belg. Gall. Uluminatus alter Kempisius tran- 


i. 

GERRITS, Henricus—Illumin. crucis commendator. 

GERSON, Joannes.—Operibus ejus, nuper, 1706. Antverpie recusis, nonnulla insunt que 
ad Mysticam pertinent. Non est auctor librorum de Imitatione Christi. 

- §. GERTRUDIS.—TIlluminata, Angelica, tenera. 
_ _GERTRUDIS More.—Iluminata, solidissima, humillima, fervens, resignatissima, clara, 
facilis, utilissima. 
_GEESTELYKE GESANGEN (of) Blyde Requiem, etc. Belg.—Illumin. totus Mysticus, 
et internus. insignis. 

BON den sieben Geistern oder Krafften des Geistes Gottes.—Germ. 

GEISTLICHE Schopfung. Germ. 

GICHTELS, Johann Georg —THbosoPHIA REVELATA : das ist, Alle Gottliche Schriften 
des Gottseligen und Hocherleuchteten Deutschen Theosophi JACOB BOHMENS. .. . - Anbey 
mit des Hocherleuchteten nunmehro seligen Mannes Gottes J. G. Gichtels, Eines Gottseligen 
und erfahrnen Kenners dieser Schriften, Geistreichen Summarien und Inhaltfieden Capitels, 
dem Gottbegierigen Leser zu einem ausgebornen Lichte im Verstande des Gémuths ausgez- 
ieret. In Beyfugung des Auctoris J.B. ausfuhrlich-erlauterten Lebens-Lauffes und dienli- 
chen Registern. In Neun Banden, 8vo. Amsterdam, 1730. THEOSOPHIA PRACTICA: 
das ist, Eine vollstandige Sammlung der Theosophischen Briefe yon J. G. Gichtels. 3 ed., 
3856 Seiten. In 6 Banden BuO. Leyden, ee ae 2 RRA y Gi Ties 
fe apactwhhittn VWerkpenées Anti) Mates 

















; Seyten, 8y0. Ley- 


den, 1722. Germ 


ANNoTATION.—The reader (writes the editor of the abbreviated German life of Gichtel.) is here 
presented with a man of a very peculiar character, a singular saint——and yet asaint. * * * 

But in the life of extraordinary persons, such as Gichtel was, [and such as Bramwell’s diary 
had shown him to have been, had it not been destroyed.] if some things appear too wonderful, we 
ought to remember that we are here in the dominion of inward wonders, where, he that is experi- 
rienced, may measure and understand according to his experience, but cannot, and must not exceed 
it. For, although his eyes may be opened, yet all heaven is not therefore opened to him.—He who 
has never travelled in the inward way, in which wisdom leads her true disciples; he who lives 
not entirely from faith, as did Gichtel, but is yet governed by worldly prudence and self-love, may 
see nothing, and probably will not hesitate to affirm that there is nothing herein but refined enthusi- 
asm and ‘error. Such individuals, however, had better not read Gichtel’s life at all: it was not 
lived for them, neither is it written for them. But to those who ate able to take and read this life 
without offence,and to profit,[continues the editor, Kanne, an evangelical protestant minister, ] [have 
endeavoured to make the perusal of it as smooth and easy as I possibly could, and refrained from 
using the theosophic idiom of the original. This latter, a memoir of 366 8vo. pages, rather irre- 
gular and heavy in its composition, was published about twelve years after Gichtel’s decease ; toge- 
ther with the third edition of his ‘‘ Theosophia Practica,” which consists of a complete collection 
of his theosophical letters. The publisher, both of these letters and of the memoir, was Gichtel’s 
most intimate friend, Ueberfeldt, who had lived twenty-seven years with him in the closest inti- 
Macy ; but he was not the author of the memoir, which was written by an anonymous individual, 
who had not known Gichtel personally. The materials for it were supplied by several parties, but 
principally by the above Ueberfeldt; and the composition was laid before Gichtel’s friends for ex- 
amination, previous to its being sent to the press. That Ueberfeldt was not the author of the 
work, there is every reason to believe, though, as his own writings show, he could have written it 
much better than this biographer has done. The reason of his declining the task might have been 
that, as Gichtel’s intimate friend, and constantly mixed up with his movements, he would have 
had continual occasion therein to speak of himself, and this his great modesty could not endure, 
His name, which often occurs in the work, he would only permit to be signified by the letter U, 
desiring, as regarded himself, to remain altogether in the back ground of the wonderful picture, if 
impossible to be altogether concealed. [A few episodes of Gichtel’s life might have been selected 
for insertion in this place, from the MS. translation of the abbreviated and popular memoir of Gich- 
tel in the possession of the writer, illustrative of the wonderful, yea, omnipotent powers of faith, 
wielded by this Sampson man of God, and which reside in the soul of ail believers, who have, 
like him, under the light of theosophy, laboriously pursued the counsels of the gospel, and realised 
the full developments of the Christian life in the human nature, the lengths, and_breadths, 
and depths, and heights, of the love, and wisdom, and power of God made ma ut as this trea- 
tise is only preparatory, having reference chiefly to the obtaining ofa duly qualified biographer of 


- Lawawhose character will necessarily involve a comprehensive view of the root, stem, and diver- 


sified branches of the whole tree of faith, considered, microcosmically, to blossom in him,)—it 
has been deemed better to withhold those extracts on the present occasion. ] 


Le P. GIRY.—Vies des Grands Serviteurs de Dieu. Duobus voluminibus in fol. secundum 
geriem dierum anni scripsit Sanctiorum Virorum, etiam inter recentiores, gesta ac vitas. mag- 


ni fit. 

GODEFRIDI, Petrus —Varia. es 

GOLIUS, Joan:Ynterpres Gallic. Dionisii. 

DAN GOZEUM, Joan. Sylveducensis Pastor. Geestelyke Bzuyloft. Sylvzdue. 1611.— 
Belg. Solidus, realis. Scripturis SS.adherens. .__ 

GRATIANUS, Hieronymus —-Theol. Mystica. Hisp. Gall. 
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S. GREGORIUS Magnus. 5 

8. GREGORIUS leak a y pia. IL. Voll. Historicus pius. 

GUILLOREUS, P. Franciscus.—Solidus et doctus in Mysticis. 

GULIELMUS Abbas, et Guigo Carthusianus.—Meditationes, etc. Antverp, 1589. Affect- 
uose, interne. 

Mad. GUJONTA. 


AxNOTATION.—Toute le monde sait la fameuse dispute de feu Mons. de Fenelon, Archevéque 
de Cambrai, surle pur Amour. Mais on ne sait pas, peut-étre, que Madame Guyon a été l’inno- 
cente victime de l'aveugle zéle, de la jalousie ambitieuse, ou des vues politiques des ennemis de 
cet illustre Prélat. Un des moyens dont ils se servirent pour décréditer la Doctrine de ce grand 
homme était, de faire passer Madame Guyon, avec qui il a toujours eu une étroite liaison, pour une 
autre Priscille corrompue par les maximes du faux Quiétisme. Dans le tems qu’on examinait les 
écrits de cette Dame, elle composa l’ouvrage de ses Justifications pour montrer la conformité de 
ses expériences, et de ces expressions, avec celles des Auteurs canonisés, ou approuvés par 
1’Eglise. 

sae lire la vie et les ouvrages de Madame Guyon avec intelligence et profit, il sera peut-étre 
nécessaire de donner une idée claire et simple de la DocrrinE DEs MystiauEs. Car quand onen 
parle, ceux qui blasphément ce qu’ils ignorent, le regardent comme un amas de termes obscurs et 
de pensées bizarres, qui n’ont aucun fondement, que dans ]’imagination échaufiee des esprits foibles, 
ou des femmes visionnaires. —— 

2.—Aimer Dieu de tout notre cceur ; prier sans cesse ; porter notre croix chaque jour: voila V’es- 
sentiel de la morale chrétienne, et en méme tems la substance de la TH&EoLOGIE MystTIQueE. 
L’Evangile nous propose Ja Charité comme la consommation de la loi; l’Oraison continuelle et 
1’ Abnégation de soi-méme, comme les deux moyens d’y parvenir. 

3.—Dieu s’aime souverainement et uniquement, parce qu'il est souverainement et uniquement 
aimable. Ilaime toutes ses créatures, selon qu’elles participent plus ou moins a ses divines per- 
fections. La perfection de Dixu est la régle de son amour. Or la régle la plus: parfaite des volon- 
tés finies, est sans doute celle de la volonté infinie. Qu’on dispute, qu’on raffine, qu’on subtilise 
tant qu’on voudra sur les motifs différens de ?amour, on n’osera jamais nier, que la régle supréme 
de amour ne soit d’aimer Dieu pour lui-meme et loutes choses pour Lut. : 

C’est une vérité immuable, fondée sur l’idée que nous avons de ]’Etre Infini. C’est la religion 
éternelle et universelle de toutes Jes intelligences. C’est un devoir auquel la créature est obligée 
dans tous les tems, et dans tous les lieux, supposé méme qu'elle dfit tre anéantie aprés la mort, 
ou que Dieu ne lui accordat jamais d’autre connoissance dt son infinie perfection, que celle que 
nous en avons pendant cette vie. 

L’Espérance de la vision béatifique est sans doute une vertu divine, un légitime motif d’amour, 
une source de consolations infinies, une ressource puissante contre toutes les tentations et les mi- 
séres de notre exil: mais elle n’est pas la pure Charité. L’Ecriture distingue ces deux vertus. I] 
ne faut jamais les confondre, ni rejeter la chaste espérance en recommandant la pure charité. 

Ce qui fait croire que l‘homme est incapable de ce parfait amour, c’est qu’on juge de sa capa- 
cité par ce qu’il fait, et non par ce qu’il doit faire. Les hommes n’agissent ordinairement que par 
un principe @’amour-propre plus ou moins rafliné; et par nos propres forces nous ne pouvogls agir 
autrement. Comme l’homme n'est pas la vraie lumiére qui éclaire son esprit, de méme il n’est 
point la cause du parfait amour qui doit animer sa volonté. I] faut qu’une puissance supérieure 
a homme agisse sans cesse en lui, pour l’élever au-dessus de lui-ménie et le faire aimer selon la loi 
immuable de l’amour. 

4.—Le premier moyen de parvenir 4 cette pure charité est l’Oraison: et loraison la plus par- 
faite est de recevoir passivement l’impression de Dieu qui nous porte sans cesse vers lui-méme. 
L’Eglise n’attribue point d’autre activité 4 ]”homme dans la grace que celle de consentir ou de dis- 
sentir a Vaction Divine, quil’excite et quilemeut. C’est Dizu strut qui est la force mouvanute de 
Yame; mais elle peut toujours céder ou résister 4 l’opération divine, et son concours le plus par- 
fait est celui de laisser Dieu agir en elle. 

Il faut d’abord, que la volonté excitée et muée par la grace fasse des efforts, et forme des désirs 
multipliés, et des actes distincts pour se détourner des créatures et pour se tourner vers Diev: 
mais apres s’étre long tems accoutumée d ces retours fréquens, on contracte peu a peu l’habitude de 
vivre continuellement dans la présence Divine d’une maniére plus simple, plus intime, et plus uni- 
forme. L’Ame agit, mais c’est DrEv seul qui est le principe de son action. C’est lui seul qui la 
meut, quila pousse, qui l’anime, quil’entraine; mais elle suit librement ce quil’attire. Ce n’est 
pas une inaction ni une coopération nécessitée, mais un concours libre a l’action Divine. Plus 
Pame s’y livre, plus cette action devient forte et vigoureuse, comme le mouvement des corps, qui 
augmente a proportion qu’ils tombent vers leur centre. > 

; Crest Ja POraison évangélique, que Madam Guyon appelle aprés les Mystiques, /’Oraison pas- 
sive, YOraison de silence, de repos, etc. Cen’est nila multitude de paroles, ni l’effort de pensées 
ni l’enthousiasme d’une imagination échauffée ; mais un commerce de cceur avec Dieu, dont les 
plus simples sont capables. Ce n’est pas nous qui prions, c’est le S. Esprit qui prie en nous, qui 
gémit, qui désire, qui demande pour nous ce que nous ne sayons pas demander pour nous-mémes. 
Selon le style de 1’Ecriture Sainte, tout parait l’action de Dieu en ’homme, a laquelle ?homme 
n’ajoute rien que le simple consentement, ou Ja non-résistance. 

5.—A proportion que homme s’unit ainsi 4 Dieu par l’oraison, il faut qu’il s’éloigne de la 
créature et de soi par Je Renoncement, qui est le second moyen de parvenir 4 ’union divine. L’un 
est une suite nécessaire de l’autre. 

Cette Abnégation Evangélique n’est pas une austérité qui surpasse les forces humaines. qui 
détruise la santé, et qui nous fasse mener une vie extraordinaire. Jesus-Christ ne faisait point de 
ces austérités. Sa vie était toute commune pour l’extérieur; mais son intérieur était tout Divin. 
Le renoncement qu'il propose, nous porte non seulement 4 fuirles faux plaisirs, 4 combattre nos 
passions grossiéres, 4 nous contenter du simple nécessaire selon notre état ; mais a retrancher tous 
Jes amusemens frivoles, toutes les activités de l’esprit, tous les charmes de limagination, qui ne 
servent qu’a nous dissiper, et 4 nous entretenir dans le gofit du créé. L’Abnégation évangélique 
nous défend le moindre regard de la créature hors de Dieu, le moindre plaisir contre son ordre, le 
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moindre retour de vaine complaisance sur soi. Elle nous fait aimer la derniére place, quoique nous 
soyons nés dans les grandeurs, le silence, et la solitude intérieure, parmi le bruit et la foule, la 
pauvreté d’esprit et le detachement parfait au milieu des richesses. Ce n’est pas tout. Cette Ab- 
négation nous porte & dégrader le moi, idole si chere 4.’homme, a regevoir avec joie ce qui le cru- 
cifie, 4 supporter les imperfections d’autrui avec patience et douceur, nos propres défauts avec hu- 
milité et paix, les rigueurs purifiantes de la Justice Divine avec abandon et souplesse. Voila une 
pénitence universelle—un martyre @’amour—une mortification, ou plutét une mort qui s’étend sur 
les sens, sur l’esprit, sur le cceur, sur tout ’homme, et qui ne laisse aucun asile 4 l’amour déréglé 
des creatures ; ni de soi-méme. 

6.—C’est dans cette Oraison continuelle, et dans cette Abnégation évangélique, que consistent 
tous les mystéres de la vie intérieure. 
‘ La premiére opération de Dieu est sensible, agréable et pleine de charmes, Elle porte l’ame 
a agir, 4 combattre, a s’exercer dans tous les travaux d’une vertu active, et d’une mortification ex- 
térieure, pour se détacher des objets étrangers. C’est le fondement de la vie intérieure, sans le- 
quel toute spiritualité doit étre suspecte, Alors on goite dans l’Oraison une onction douce et une 
délectation savoureuse. On se mortifie avec une noble et male vigueur. L’dme voit sa vertu, se 
Soutient par son travail, est charmée de son courage. 

7.—Ensuite Dieu commence en elle une autre opération, ou elle est toute passive, ow elle ne 
coopére que par son abandon. Ils’agit alors d’anéantir le moi; et c’est ce que DixEv seul peut 
faire. Ce n’est plus l’Ame qui combat au dehors, c’est Dieu qui l’attaque par le dedans pour la faire 
mourir 4 elle-méme. I] V’introduit dans son propre fond. I] lui montre tous les plis et replis de 
son amour-propre. I] en dévoile tous les mystéres. Elle se voit, elle a horreur de ce qu’elle voit. 
Tout en elie s’éléve contre elle, elle ne trouve plus de ressource dans son ancienne ferveur, ni dans 
sa propre justice, dont il lui monire toutes les impuretés. Elle tombe en défaillance, elle demeure 
fidelle sans voir sa fidélité. Tout ce qui lui reste, c’est la volonté ferme de souffrir mille morts 
plutét que de déplaire a Dieu. Encore n’a-t-elle pas toujours la consolation d’appergevoir en elle 
cette volonté. L’action de Dieu devenant plus fongiére, plus intime, et plus centrale, semble 
disparoitre de plus en plus; mais elle n’en est pas moins réelle. Comme cette lumiére pure et uni- 
verselle, qui éclaire, qui pénétre, et qui meut tous les corps, est elle-méme imperceptible 4 nos 
yeux grossiers, ou comme l’amour-propre qui agit sans cesse dans l’homme naturel ne se distingue 
pas toujours; de méme laction du VERBE, qui est la vie, la lumiére et l’amour de toutes les intel- 
ligences, agit dans /’komme surnaturel trés réellement, quoique d’une maniére insensible. 

_ 8.—Le dessein de Dieu, en agissant ainsi, est de cacher son opération 4 notre amour-propre, 
qui ne prenant plus de gotit aux plaisirs impurs, aux objets sensibles, aux passions grossiéres, 
s’établirait un nouvel empire sur nos vertus mémes, se complairait dans sa propre excellence, et 
corromprait Vaction divine par une idolatrie de soi d’autant plus dangereuse, qu’elle est plus 
raffinée. On ne péchérait peut-étre plus en homme mais on péchérait en Demon par Yorgueil et la 
vaine complaisance. C’est pour cela que les états plus avanges de la vie spirituelle ne sont remplis 
que de tentations, de peines, de privations, de sécheresses, @incertitudes, de mis¢éres, d’obscurités, 
de désolations, et de souffrances intérieures, jusqu’ a ce que ’empire de l’'amour-propre soit détruit, 
et que le régne de Dieu, qui est au-dedans-de nous, soit établi dans l’Ame. - 

9.—Alors cesse cette foule tumultueuse de pensées vagues et de passions déréglées, qui met 
Vhomme naturel dans une frénésie perpétuelle. L’esprit est délivré de toutes ses activités inutiles, 
la volonté de toutes ses agitations inquiétes, et toute l’dme est réduite dans une paix, dans un vide, 
dans une solitude divine, ow les sens et ]’imagination, |’esprit-propre et la volonté-propre se taisent, 
pour écouter la SAGESSE ETERNELLE, qui parle au coeur, non par des visions, ni par des. révéla- 
tions, ni par des lumiéres sublimes, ni par des spéculations subtiles, mais un langage bien plus 
parfait et moins sujet a V’illusion, viz. le tout de Dieu et le néant de la créature, et ’hommage 
profond que le rien doit au Tour. Alors homme ne vit plus de sa propre vie, mais Jusus CurisT 
vit en lui. Ilrenait et devient enfant, sans esprit et sans volonté-propre. La Tumiére du VERBE 
devient son unique lumiére, et ’amour du S. Esprit son unique amour. Sa vie est cachée avec 
Jxsus Curist en Dieu, et cette vie nouvelle prend la place de Pancienne vie @Adam. Voila la 
régénération dont parle l’Evangile. ‘ ol 
Ce sont 1A les trois états de la vie spirituelle que les Mystiques appellent Purgatif, Iiluminatif, 
et Unitif, et que Madame Guyon nomme Actif, Passif, et Divin, c’est-a-dire le renoncement aux 
vices grossiers, la destruction de l’amour-propre, et le rétablissement de ’ordre divin par amour 
ur. 
5 10.—Voila la substance de toutes les expériences de cette Dame. Tela été le caractére de sa 
dévotion. Telles sont les Vérités qui remplissent ses écrits. Verites éternelles fondées sur la 
souveraine raison. Verites que la Sagesse supréme enseignerait également a tous esprits droits et 
A tous les cceurs humbles, supposé qu’il n’y eut point de Révélation. Verites connues dés le com- 
mencement du monde aux saints Patriarches. Verites qui les faisaient marcher continuellement 
devant Dieu sans étre connues des hommes, comme Enoc et Job, VERITES puisees aaa 
et qu’on y découvrirait, si on connoissait le don de Dieu, et si on ressemblait a ces petits et es 
simples a qui il révéle ses mystéres. Verites qu’on trouve plus ou moins développées dans les 
Ecrits des plus saints Péres de V’antiquité, en S. Ignace, en S. Clément Alexandrin, en 8. Basile, 
en §. Ambroise, en S. Jean Chrisostome, en S. Augustin, etc. Verites dont les grands Solitaires se 
sont nourris dans les déserts les plus affreux. Verites par lesquelles les grands fondateurs des 
Ordres comme §S. Francois d’ Assize, S. Bernard, Ste. Therese, le B. Jean de la Croix, Ss. Frangois 
de Sales ont renouvellé en différens siécles la face de ’Fglise. Verites qui on t engagé une infinité 
de Vierges et de Religieux a s’ensevelir tous vivans dans la solitude pour se livrer a ces opérations 
purifiantes de la Divinité, que le bruit du monde et le soin des choses terrestres ne troublent que 
trop souvent. Verites enseignées par les plus éclairés Docteurs de] église, comme Albert le Grand, 
§. Thomas, S. Bonaventure, Grenade, Rodrigues, Sylvius, le Cardinal Bona, Gerson, et beaucoup 
d@autres. Verites enfin dont la tradition est universelle et immuable dans tous les tems et dans 
tous les lieux. 


H. 


HAFTEN, Benedictus.—Schola Cordis. et Regia via Crucis. Ant. 1685. Item Venatio Sa- 


cra, sive de Arte querendi Deum, “s 
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De HAMPOOLE, Richardus.—Opera Col. 1536. i 
Ab HANSWYCK, Florentinus.—De Modo divine presentiz. 
HARMONIA Mundi. ra Z 
HARPHIUS, Henricus.—Illuminatus, sublimis, methodicus. 


ANNOTATION.—Cet auteur approche du caractére de Taulére; mais il est plus. méthodique, 
specifie davantage, et va bien plus loin: l’on peut méme dire, qu’avant lui, et peut-étre apres lui, 
personne n’a pénétré comme lui dans la profondeur des états intérieurs d’une ame abandonnée a 
Dieu ; en quoi l’on s’apergoit bien que Rusbrochius ne lui a pas été peu 4 secours. Son caractére 
est, de proposer la resurrection gradative des états de vies spirituelles dans rame épurée et éprou- 
vée. Il montre comment aprés diverses mortifications purifications et €preuves de l’ame, il se 
suscite dans elle de dégrés en dégrés de nouveaux états de vie divine, premiérement active, puis 
passive, dans les puissances inférieures de l’Ame, aprés cela dans les supérieures, | (la mémoire, ]’in- 
tellect, et la volonté:) ensuite dans son essence fongiére, et enfin par dessus son étre et les opéra- 
tions de ses puissances, par l’investiture qu’en font les trois personnes de la Sainte Trinité, qui y 
manifestent leurs opérations adorables. C’est le Systéme le plus beau, le plus substantiel, et le 
plus avangé et profond de la Théologie Mystique qui se soit jamais vu. See 4 

Mais pour s’en apergevoir il ne faut pas s’y prendre selon l’ordre ot les Editeurs ont mis ses 
Qsuvres mystiques, qui est fort mal congu. A les voir avec le titre commun de Theologie Mystique 
en trois Livres, on dirait que ce tout n’est qu’un seul corps de Théologie divisé en autant de livres 
comme en autant de parties qui le constituent. Cependant ces trois prétendues parties sont trois 
ouvrages trés-différents, dont chacun est complet par soiseul. Le premier, quiest le plus grand 
et le plus prolixe, est beaucoup plus moral que mystique, et ne fait que trés peu notre sujet. Cc est 
proprement le second et le troisiéme qui sont mystiques, et encore dans le second (intitulé le Di- 
rectoire des Contemplatifs) faut il avoir patience jusqu’au chap. 25. (des anciennes Editions,) aprés 
quoi il entre droitement dans les profondeurs de son sujet, jusqu’a la fin. Son Troisiéme livre, 
autre traité 4 part, intitulé /’den des Contemplatifs, y entre bien plitot, Il y retouche les 
mémes choses que le Directoire, y en ajoutant néanmoins de nouvelles et de considérables ; ex- 
plique plus dans le détail ce qu’il n’avait touché que briévement, et le munit de plusieurs author- 
ités des Docteurs et des Saints. On lui attribue encore plusieurs autres écrits que ne se trouvent 
guéres, et qu’on ne fait point entrer en comparaison avec ceux que je viens de marquer. : 

Harphius était Guardien des Franciscains de l’observance étroite 4 Malines il y a plus de deux 
cents ans. Sa Théologie Mystique fut mise au jour en latin, et pour la premiére fois 4 Cologne, 
Yan 1538, et puis l’an 1556. Le P. Mabillon a raison de préférer pour l’intégrité ces Editions-ci a 
toutes les autres, quoique pourtant celles-ci ayent été prohibées ensuite par l’Inquisition, non a 
cause des dogmes mystiques, mais a cause de trois ou quatre lignes contre l’incapacité des Direc- 
teurs et des Spirituels de ce temps 14. L’Auteur aprés avoir dit dans le Douziéme Chap. de son Di- 
rectoire, que les parfaits, ou ceux qui ne l’étant pas sont néanmoins tellement mus et attirés de 
YEsprit de Dieu, qu’ils sont obligés de suivre uniquement son attrait, n’ont pas besoin d’étre sous 
Pobéissance ou la Direction des hommes, avait ajouté ces paroles : sur towt en ce temps-ci, auaxquels 
communement tous les Superieurs qui conduisent les autres sont plus adonnes aux choses exterieures, 
qu'aux interieures ; de sorte qwils n'entendent que fort peu ou rien du.tout dela vie du dedans ; et 

partant sont plutot a obstacle qua secours a ceux qui elant attires de Dieu a cette vie interieure, sont 
soumis a leur direction. Etc’est la cause pour quoi il y a tant de relachement et tant @immortifica- 
tion entre les Religieux, je veux dire, que c'est parce quails ne reglent pas leur conduite de la maniere 
que le requiert la vie interiewre et les progres qu’on y doit-faire. Ces paroles firent sa disgrace. 
Aussi les a-t’on rétranchées de l’Edition de Rome, 1585, de celle de Cologne, 1511, et des autres, 
d’ou ils ont aussi oté un mot que l’auteur disait des creatures eternelles ; expression qui passait leur 
intelligence. 

Les ceuvres mystiques de cet Auteur ont parues en Frangais 4 Paris, l’an 1616, de la traduction 
de M. de la Mothe-Romaincourt, Conseiller du Roi: mais ce langage étant vielli, une nouvelle 
Traduction, 4 tout le moins de son Directoire qui est sa meilleure piéce, ne serait pas maintenant 
hors de saison. On trouve encore ce dernier traité en vieux Flamen, mais rarement. Cet auteur 
se déclare beaucoup contre ’amour-intéressé, par rapport 4 ceux qui veulent tendre Ala perfection. 


LeP. HAYNEUVE, Jes. 
, HELMONTIUS, Joan. Bapt.—(Huic multa in natura, medicina, divinitus ostensa fuere, 
et in divinis interdum.) pius, mitis et humilis animi. 
— Fr. Mercurius. : 
_ VAN HEMERT, Antonius.—Vertit é Germanicoin Latinum, Speculum perfectionis, egre- 
gium Theol. Mystice compendium. Anty. 1647, et nuper Belgice. Amstelod. 1699. 
HERBERTS, Hermannus.—Iluminatus solidus, didacticus, methodicus. 
Pe Beh zpostolious, é priate. ‘ 
NT » Carolus.—Interpres et commentator Thecl. Mystic Dionysii optimus. 
ESYCHIUS.—Excellens admodum Allegoricus in Tevtican, oan Eien 
S. HIERONYMUS. 
S. HILDEGARDIS. Theodidacta. : 
HILTON, Walter-—Scala Perfectionis. Angl. Lond. 1659. illum. 
HISTOIRE du tiers Ordre de S. Francois @ Assise. a Lyon 1694. in 4. 
HISTOIRE Generale des Carmes dechausses. 
HOBURG, Christianus. ae . 
BONO Meee Pe ee .— Varia pes aay sine divino lumine. 
.—Specimen Perf: istiane in triplici statu. 12 i 
HORSTIUS, Jacobus Merlo..Pietatis singularis. “ Fane: 
HOYWARD, Jan. Heyligdom der benauder Sielen. Belg. 
HUGO, Hermannus.—EKmblematicus mysticus, poetaque sacer. 
HUGO VICTORINUS (vel a S. Victore)—Oper. Rothom. 1648. illum. 
eee He hier Gulielmus.—Epist. Christiane. Belg. et Gall.—Solid, practicus, humilis. Lo- 
: »- etc. 
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A 8. JACOBO, Fabianus. 
A JESU, Jacobus. 
— Thom. doctus, solidus, Method. 
A JESU-MARIA, Dominicus. 
— Emanuel. 
— Joannes. Calaguritanus. Carmel.—Systematicus solidus, brevior. 
— Josephus. 
s TGNATIUS Antioch A 
5 , Antiochenus.—A postolic. sublimis amore Dei, humilitate profundus. 
S. IGNATIUS, de Lovee. Eeerans pia, ascetic. 


Anwnorarion.—In all his practices of piety hitherto, (says his biographer,) he had only pro- 
posed to himself his own perfection. But God, who designed him for the evangelical ministry, 
and without his knowledge had already prepared him for it, by contempt of the world, by retire- 
ment, mortification, and prayer, now gave him other lights and measures. He began to consider 
that souls having cost our Saviour so dear, nothing could be more acceptable to him than to hin- 
der their eternal ruin ; he comprehended that the glory of God was most displayed in the salvation 
of souls, purchased with the blood of his Son. These were the sentiments which kindled in him 
his ardent zeal for souls. Jt is not enough (said he) that I serve my Lord; ali hearts must love him, 
all tongues must praise him. ‘ / 

__As soon as he had turned his thoughts toward his neighbour, howsoever dear solitude was to 
him, he gave it all up; and lest he should frighten those from him, whom he designed to bring to 
God, he changed his austere penitential dress for a more decent attire. Moreover, knowing that 
the ministry to which he was called required health and vigour, he moderated his austerities, and 
partook of ordinary food. 

He preached publicly concerning the things of heaven ; and to be better heard by the people, 

who gathered round him to hear him, he got upon a stone before the ancient hospital of St. Lucy. 
His mortified countenance, his modest air, his words animated with the spirit of truth, his zealous 
and affectionate entreaties, inspired his auditors with sentiments of the deepest compunction, with 
the love of virtue, and a horror of vice. But his private ministrations produced wonderful effects ; 
he converted the most obstinate sinners, by laying before them the maxims and duties of Christi- 
anity, and by causing them to meditate upon them in retirement. Some were so wrought upon, 
that they renounced the world, and changed at the same time both their manners and state. 
_ The many reflections which Ignatius made upon the force and power of the evangelical max- 
ims, and the many trials of their operation both in himself and others, moved him to write a book 
of SprritvaL ExeEkctszEs, for the good of souls that live in the world. This book has: so great a 
va in his history, and is so little known abroad, that it will not be unprofitable to give an account 
of it. 

The Sprritvat Exenrciszs of Ignatius are something more than a bare collection of medita- 
tions, and christian considerations : if they were that, and no more, there would be nothing in 
them particular and new. 

Ignatius is not the first who has taught us the way of raising our minds to God, and of look- 
ing into our souls, by the means of prayer and contemplation. Before him, were known the seve- 
ral heads of meditation, as concerning the end for which we were created, the enormity of sin, the 
pains of hell, the life and death of our Saviour; but this much may be said, that before him, there 
was not a certain and prefixed method for the reformation of manners: to himenlightened by God, 
we owe this method, and he it was who, in a systematic way, after a manner altogether new, re- 
duced (as it were) into a holy art the conversion of a sinner. Knowing, on the one hand, the perverse 
inclinations of the heart of man; and on the other hand, the power and virtue of the particular 
truths of Christianity, when rightly applied, to rectify those corruptions, he has set down a process 
or way, by which man with the succour of grace may recover himself out of his sin and degrada- 
tion, and climb to the highest degree of Christian perfection. In effect, if we look narrowly into the 
matter, there is as much difference between the ordinary meditations of religious books and these 
exercises, as between the knowledge only of simples and the entire science of medicine ; which has 
its principles and aphorisms, (the result of accumulated experience,) for the cure of diseases, accord- 
ing to the constitution of bodies, the nature of distempers, and the quality of remedies. But that 
the reality of what is above stated may be apparent, we shall here set down the whole order and 
SCHEME OF IGNATIUS’S SPIRITUAL EXERCISES ; which are adapted for a FOUR WEEK’S RETREAT, 
for such as desire to ENTER UPON A CHRISTIAN LIFE. .. (See the account of them in his Life, as 
also of the original principles, spirit, and rules of the ‘ Society of Jesus.’ 


INSTRUCTIONES de via perfectionis. ' 

INSTITUTIONES spirituales cujusdam Ancille Dei, anonym. Colon, 1660.—ex Italico. 
illumin. Ascetice. : 

JOACHIMUS Abbas. 

Pp. JOAN Evangelista. Vide Evangelista. 

JOANNA de Cambry. Vide Cambry. é : 

JOANNES Moscus.—Auctor Paradisi in Vitis PP. pius. i ‘ 

JORDANUS, Raimondus Idiota.—(Opera ejus Parisiis in 4. 1654.) pius, fervidus amore. 

‘A 8. JURE, Soe. J. P. Joan. Bapt.—Illum. solidiss. insignis Christi commendator in egre- 
gio opere, de la connoissance et deV Amour du Fils de Diew. Paris. 1688. 

@. JUSTINIANI, Laurentius.—Patriarcha Venetus ill. Oper. fol. Lugd. 1568. 


K, 


A KEMPIS, Thomas. 
L 
LACMAN, Jean.—Pensees Chretiennes. 


LANCICIUS. Nicotaus—Opera ejus, fol. 11 Voll. Anty. 1650.—Ejusdem Meditat. spiritual. 


Herbipoli 1694. Germ. 


(erbra 


fhure 


Z 
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Le P. de LANGLE.—Conduite Spirituelle. ted nee , 
LANSBERGIUS, Joan-Justus.—Pietatis solide formator insignis, illumin. 
LANSELIUS.—S. Dionysii Editor. ed E : : = 
LASSOT, Joannes.—Collectio Epistolarum spiritualium optimarum de quibusvis materiis. 
LATINIACUS, Paulus. —Canones Amoris divini. solidi. 

LAUTENSACT, Paulus. Germ. 

LEADA, Joanna. 


ANNoTATION.—This individual, as already observed, was the occasion of the Philadelphian 
Society, which, after continuing its meetings during some five or six years, was dissolved, the 
members of it having thereby ‘‘ completed their public testimony.” At its first institution, it 
created some sensation in the metropolis, by reason of the respectability and talent of its members, 
and by its declarations concerning the coming of the Lord, and the great natural and moral revo- 
lutions which were to precede and follow that event. One of the professed objects of the associ- 
ation, was to promote the cultivation of a pure spiritual and practical piety, and indeed some of 
the writings that issued from it to that end, are most excellent and enlightened performances ; 
whilst the leading members of it themselves aimed at a highly transcendental knowledge, accord- 
ing to the superior lights which they considered distinguished their age through the writings of 
Behmen, and themselves in particular, as being under the immediate direction of Mrs. Lead, whom 
they believed to i epee Divine revelations, and a kind of illuminated prophetess of the last 
times, to reveal théDivine councils in respect to the declared approaching restitution of all things ; 
whose pretensions to that office seemed to them to admit of no doubt, both from the nature and 
character of her published writings, and her holy walk and conversation. Being of inquisitive and 
devout minds, and well acquainted with the principles of Behmen’s philosophy, and therefore 
with what he declares concerning the mystic signification of his revelation; and then considering 
the mystery of the six days’ creation, and also the Scripture declarations concerning the coming 
of the Lord; and further observing Mrs. Lead’s great piety, (and there are undoubtedly many pas- 
sages in her writings which show her to have been a deeply experienced person in the interior life,) 
and finding her visions, divested of her individual form of conception, to be in harmony with Beh- 
men’s principles, and the subjects of them accordant with their own speculations, say, consi- 
dering all these points, they, probably, by degrees were induced to believe her, as she considered 
herself to be, extraordinarily inspired of God. For they deemed it a false principle, and highly 
subversive of gospel privileges to maintain that God had ceased to reveal himself to man since the 
days of the apostles, and that all pretensions to the same are illusions, and but the fancies of com- 
plexion or enthusiasm. 

It would not, perhaps, be difficult to dissect Mrs. Lead’s character, and,demonstrate the phi- 
losophy of her prophetic assumptions, from a consideration of the constitution of her mind, the 
character of the piety of the Cromwell-Muggletonian-fanatic daysin which she lived, her undirected 
study of Behmen’s works then first published in English, and the popular spiritual topics of her 
age; but that belongs not to this place. 

These observations are not to be taken as casting ridicule, or even venturing a determinate 
judgment upon her writings, but only to afford a general notion of their character and constitution. 
But whatever may be thought of her own compositions, there cannot be two opinions as to the me- 
rit of the prefaces and poems with which some of her latter works have been illustrated by their 
gratuitous publisher, her son-in-law, the learned Francis Lee. Wesley’s hymns may stand on an 
equality with those poems for expression of true christian experience; but there is, perhaps, no 
poetry extant in English, equal to them for the fine classic, sparkling, Pope-like poetic genius, ap- 
ae to the illustration of the spiritualities of the life of faith, according to the true evangelical 
theory. 

The following is a list of her pieces: ——-1.—The Heavenly Cloud; or, the Ascension Ladder. 
4to. 1682. pp. 40. 2.—TZhe Revelation of Revelations ; an Essay towards the Unsealing, Opening, 
and Discovering of the Seven Seals, the Seven Thunders, and the New Jerusalem State. Ato. 1686. 
pp. 130. 3.—The Enochian Walks with God, found out by a Spiritual Traveller. 4to. 1694. pp. 
38. 4.—The Laws of Paradise; given forth by Wisdom to a Translated Spirit. 8vo. 1695. pp. 
69. 5.—The Wonders of God’s Creation manifested in the Variety of Eight Worlds, as they were 
made known experimentally to the Author. 8vo. 1695. pp. 89. 6.—The Message to the Phila- 
delphian Society, whithersoever dispersed over the whole Earth, together with a Call to the several 
gathered Churches. 12mo. 1696. pp. 108. 7.—The Tree of Faith: or, the Tree of Life, spring- 
ing up in the Paradise of God; from which all the Wonders of the New Creation must proceed. 
12mo. 1696. pp. 122. 8.—The Ark of Faith, or a Supplement to the Tree of Faith, for the fur- 
ther Confirmation of the same; together with a Discovering of the New World. 12mo. 1696. pp. 
33. 9.—A Fountain of Gardens, Watered by the Rivers of Divine Pleasure, and springing up in 
all the variety of Spiritual Plants; blown up by the Pure Breath into a Paradise: Being a con- 
tinuation of the process of a life according to faith, of the divinely magical knowledge, and of the 
new creation, in mutual entertainment between the Essential Wisdom and the soul, inher progress 
through Paradise to Mount Sion and the New Jerusalem: Ina Spiritual Diary of the wonderful 
Experience of a Christian soul, under the conduct of the heavenly Wisdom, from the first vision in 
April, 1670, to the 2nd of August, 1686. 4 vols. 12mo. 1697, 1697, 1700, and 1701. + 10.—A4 Re- 
velation of the Everlasting Gospel Message, which shall never cease to be preached till the hour of 
Christ’s eternal judgment shall come, whereby will be proclaimed the last love jubilee, in order to 
the restitution of the whole lapsed creation. 8vo. London, 1697. pp. 39. 11.—The Ascent to 
the Mount of Vision. 4to. 12.—The Signs of the Times. 4to. 13.—The Wars of David, and 
the Peaceable Reign of Solomon; symbolizing the Times of Warfare and Refreshment of the 
Saints of the Most High God. To whom a Priestly Kingdom is shortly to be given, after the Or- 
der of Melchisedeck. Containing, (1.) An Alarm to the Holy Warriors to fight the Battles of the 
Lamb. (2.) The Glory of Sharon, in the Renovation of Nature, introducing the Kingdom of Christ. 
Ato. 14.—A Second and Third Message to the Philadelphian Society. 

In the treatise of Mrs. Lead, entitled the ‘“‘ Fountain of Gardens,” the warm-hearted Editor in- 
serted an advertisement relative to Dr. Pordage’s works, (which had been translated into German, 
and published at Amsterdam, 8vo. 1698, pp. 636,) only one of them having been printed in Eng- 
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lish. The advertisement is as follows: but were the writer called upon to gi ini ° 
cerning Dr. P.’s works from the published treatise in English, he wontd pees of nieia wore 
Le ORS et as of Ne and as to {pee being the fruits of a special divine illumination, 
not entertain such a question at all, any more than in the c: i = 
tions of the before-mentioned foaividual — ii Sp aera png 

“‘ Whereas, in the year 1683, there was printed a treatise of that enlightened philosopher and 
profound divine, Dr. John Pordage, Mrs. Jane Lead’s most intimate friend, entitled ‘ Theologia 
Mystica ; or, the Mystic Divinity of the Eternal Invisibles, viz., ‘the Archetypal Globe, or the 
Original Globe, or World of all Globes, essences, centres, elements, principles, and creations what- 
soever ;’ wherein many deep and hidden mysteries have been unfolded from a ray of the Divine 
light: and as the same, though published with great disadvantage to the author’s memory, and 
the great things therein delivered, has excited in several searching spirits an eager and longing de- 
Sire to see the rest of his writings made public: This is to give notice, that leave having been at 
last obtained, after many reiterated solicitations, from the executors of the said Dr. John and of 
Mr. Francis Pordage, the publisher of this book wiil undertake to gratify the world with all the 
theological, theosophical, and philosophical works of the said illuminated son of wisdom, which are 
come to his hands, if there shall be any suitable encouragement given to such a design. The titles 
whereof are these that follow, viz.— 

“1.—Philosophia Mystica ; or, a Treatise of Eternal Nature, wherein the Distinction of God from 
Nature is discussed, and many weighty Questions, both Physical and Divine, relating especially 
to the Human Soul, are resolved. 2.—The Angelical World; or, a Treatise concerning the An- 
gelical Principle, with the Inhabitants thereof, and God Introducing himself in this Principle. 
3.—The Dark Fire World; or, a Treatise concerning the Hellish Principle, with the Inhabitants, 
and Wonders, and God manifesting himself in this Principle. 4.—A Treatise concerning the In- 
carnation of Jesus Curtst: Wherein all the Present Controversies in this Particular, are Discus- 
sed, bya Lover of Truth, who desires to hold the Just Balance with the Even Weights. 5.—A 
Discourse concerning the Spirit of Eiernity, in its First Being. 6.—Sophia ; or, Spiritual Disco- 
veries. 7.—Eaperimental Discoveries concerning Union of Natures, of Essences, of Tinctures, 
of Bodies, of Persons, and of Spirits.” There being, it is presumed, no encouragement given to 
the scheme, it fell to the ground, and the works yet remain unpublished in English. 


LUDOVICUS LEGIONENSIS. 

LUDOVICUS PARISIENSIS —Palatium Amoris divini. 

LULLIUS, Raimondus.—Amicus et Amatus, libellus aphoristicus, solidus, sublimis. 
LUTZVIC, Stephanus.—Cor Deo deyotum. 

LUSTHOF des Gemoeds. Belg. 


M. 


S. MACARIUS, Hzeyptius—Theodidactus, solidus, realissimus, penetrans. 

MADRILIENSIS, Alphonsus.—Solidus, practicus, methodicus. 

AS. MAGDALENA, Maximinus. 

MAILLARD, Jean. S. J.—Interpres Gall. Jo. 4, Cruce.——Scripsit et La direction des 
ames qui aspirent dans le monde a la perfection. in 12mo. Paris. 1702.—liber laudatissimus, 
rerum mysticarum que ad vitam spiritalem ac perfectam pertinent, Epitome perfectior. 
— Item, La vie de Marie Bon, de lV Incarnation. 

MALAVALLIUS, Franciscus.—Contemplationis active scriptor primarius ac facilis —— 

Paratur ejus Epitome, ut et Bernerit, clara et Methodica, quamprimum Gallice edenda. 

Du MANS, Martial.—Pratique de Vannee sainte. 

MARGARITA EVANGELICA.—IIuminatz, interneque anonyme. 


Annorartion,—sur la “‘ Perle Evangélique.” Ce livre est vraiment anonyme; et Sandzus se 
trompe de le donner a Eschius Prétre d'Anvers, qui n’a fait que le publier. I a été composé par 
une sainte fille quia pour fondement principal de sa doctrine la présence continuelle de Dieu dans 
Yame, comme celle du soleil dans le ciel, pour en déchasser le mal et les ténébres, et pour remplir 
son fond de la vie heureuse et éternelle par l’action du Pére sur la mémoire, en la faisant toujours 
penser vivement a Dieu ; par celle du Fils sur Ventendement, en V’illuminant de la vive et salutaire 
lumiére de la verité; et par celle du S. Esprit sur Ja volonté, en Yanimant saintement de l’amour 
divin: le tout en vertu des mérites et de l’entremise de l’Esprit joyeux, de l’ame affligée, et du 
corps mortifié et mort de Jesus Christ, afin qu’en l’imitant dans la voie de ’amour, de Vabstinence, 
et des souffrances, Dieu ait joie, paix, plaisir, et contentement éternel dans nous: Principes que 
cette sainte fille inculque et amplifie partout fort vivement et avec grande cordialité. On trouve 
dans ce livre plusieurs belles vérités et plusieurs principes importants touchant le fond et les facul- 
tés de V’Ame, la présence de Dieu, ses opérations, etc., qui se trouvent rarement ailleurs, et qui 
servent beaucoup & soudre certaines difficultés considérables de la vie interieure et de la Théologie 
Mystique. 

: i Perle Evangélique a été imprimée plusieurs fois en Frangais, en Latin, en Allemand, et en 
Flamen. L’Edition Frangaise est des Péres de Bourg-fontaine de Paris, vieille de plus @un siécle. 
lls la firent sur l’Edition Latine de Cologne 1545, qui pourtant n’est pas le yrai original, mais une 
traduction d’Eschius, ot Vordre est changé pour de trois parties qu’elle avait, la réduire en quatre: 
mais la plus grande variation est, que de peur de choquer le monde savant en rendant ce livre a sa 
source, je veux dire a une fille, on en a rétranché non seulement la premiere préface, mais changé 
en termes masculins les termes feminins de la reconnoissance que le premier Editeur Flament 
(qwon croit étre le méme Eschius) fait 4 la fin de Vouvrage, d’avoir été converti a Dieu par le min- 
istére de cette fille, qu’il appelle, une des epouses de Dieu, sa servante et son amie : au lieu de quoi 
on a substitué les termes masculins de serviteur et @ami: comme s'il fallait avoir honte de faire 
paraitre aux sav/ns dédaigneux la verité venante dune femme, quoique pourtant le S. Esprit ait 
souvent plus de prise sur elles que sur eux, leur esprit étant plus libre des fatras de la science 
humaine, plus docile et plus porté vers la piété que celui des doctes, dont il plait 2 Dieu de con- 
fondre la sagesse, la présomption, et Vorgueil par des moyens sipropres a son dessein, et si morti- 
fiants pour ces coeurs superbes, Quoi qu’il en soit, ce qu’en dit le meme Eschius dans la premiere 


; 
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préface d'une des anciennes Editions Flamendes et originales d’Anvers, met la chose hors de toute 
doute, et est trop beau pour ne pas reparer ici par une citation qui sans cela serait hors d’ceuvre, 
la suppression qu’on en a faite en Frangais et en Latin. aoa , etre 

“Ce livre,” dit il, ‘a été écrit par une fille vertueuse, inspirée du §. Esprit, et enseignée par 
propre expérience. Dés sa jeunesse elle s’était donnée au Roi de gloire, dont elle suivit constam~ 
ment les traces jusqu’a la mort, par toutes sortes de voies, douces et améres. Elle vivait chez son 
Pére, ot la soumission dun Pére spirituel, les jetines, les priéres, les veilles, et autres pénitences, 
lui soumirent la chair a l’esprit: ensuite de quoi exercée par de grandes et de nombreuses tenta- 
tions de l’ennemi, par une résistance virile, par Yamertume de bien des morts spirituelles, et par 
d’ardentes priéres, la grace de Dieu lui fit surmognter ses passions et ses tentations, et acquerir 
beaucoup de vertus, Dés Ja elle était souvent si‘détenue dans l’entretien de son esprit avec Dieu, 
qu’elle en oubliait les affaires, le temps du repos, et le reste. La garde quelle faisait continuelle- 
ment de son cceur pour le maintenir en pureté, la remplissait si forte de la lumiére et de la joie de 
Dieu, que toute autre chose s’en effagait de son esprit. Elle fut éprouvée comme l’or par le feu 
dans le creuset des souffrances, des mépris, et des persécutions de la part des gens du monde et 
des personnes dévotes: et alors elle ne faisait que prier et demeurer ferme dans la voie cachée ot 
Dieu l’avait mise, toujours bénigne, toujours aimable, toujours joyeux, et priant Dieu pour ceux 
qui la faisaient souffrir. I] n’y a que Dieu qui sache la grandeur des peines intérieures qu'elle 
ressentait pour l’égarement des hommes et la perte des Ames. Elle communiait tous les jours sur 
le désir et sur les mérites de son Bien-aimé; et toutes ses pratiques allaient a ce but, que Dieu 
put avoir gloire, paix, plaisir et contentement en elle: ce qu'elle répétait souvent, disant méme au 
moment de sa mort en s’addressant 4 Dieu, O Seigneur, eussiex-vous jote, eussiex-vous paix et con- 
tentement en moi! paroles avec lesquelles elle rendit doucement son esprit 4 son Dieu le 28 Janvier 
Van 1540, qui était Je 77e. de son age.” 

Quoique son livre ait 6té souvent imprimé, il ne Jaisse pas pourtant d’étre maintenant assez 
rare. La derniére impression Flamende qui en fut faite est d’Anvers de J’an 1629. Et e’est une 
des plus belles et de plus fidéles. Je ne sais si on I’ai remis en meilleur Frangais, celui de la pre- 
miére édition ne pouvant plus étre d’usage. 

Comme ce livré n’eSt pas seulement pour la vie passive et contemplative, mais aussi pour 
l’active et Vascétique, a laquelle plus de gens sont plus propres qu’a l’autre, et dont plus d’Auteurs 
ont traité que de autre, il ne sera pas hors de propos d’indiquer a cette occasion quelques-uns de 
ces Auteurs qui ont écrit, soit pour ce dernier genre de vie, swit pour l’un et pour l’autre tout en- 
semble. 

Chacun Sait que Tuomas 4 Kempts ou le livre de /’Imitation de J. Curist, est d’un grand 
Secours pour ceux qui veulent revenir A eux mémes, étre imbus des maximes de l’Evangile, et se 
rendre 4 Dieu par la voie du cceur, qui ne garde point de méthode artificielle. I insiste particu- 
ligrement sur le dégagement de toutes choses et de soi-méme, et sur le devoir de se donner a 
Dieu enti¢rement et sans reserve. Il serait inutile de parler des Traductions et des Editions 
d'un livre aussi connu que celui-ci, qu'on a publié en quatre livres pour l’usage des Protestans. 

Le Combat Spirituel, autre trés excellent livret, que la pluralité de voix attribue au P. LauRENT 
Scupoir, Theatin, est un manuel trés ‘propre 4 ceux qui cherchant Dieu par la voie du coeur, 
veulent y joindre aussi celle d@’une perception plus distincte, et procéder par ordre et par principes. 
I] réduit toute V’affaire A quatre points principaux, qui sont, la défiance de soi-méme, la confiance 
en Dieu, Voraison, et la pratique ou le bon usage de nos puissances. Il donne sur chacun de ces 
points d’excellentes régles, faciles 4 imprimer dans l’esprit pour s?en souvenir au besoin Ala faveur 
de l’ordre qu’il observe clairement. S. Frangois de Sales recommandait ce livre sur tous les autres 
et il lappellait son Directeur. La bonne Edition et la plus compléte doit avoir non 33 mais 66 cha- 
pitres, avec un petit traité adjoint de la paix de Vame ou du sentier du ciel, et un autre* des douleurs 
mentales de J. Christ, comme on les trouve dans la Traduction du P. Mazotti imprimée a Paris 
plusieurs fois, quoique celle du P. Brignon de I’an 1688, quiest la plus Francaise et qu’on aréim- 
primée depuis peu a Bruxelles, n’ait pas ce dernier traité. Ce livret se trouve aussi en Latin, en 
Flamen, et en plusieurs autres langues. 1 

_ _L’Art ou la Methode de servir Dieu W ALPHONSE DE,MAvkID est un autre petit manuel ou 
livret exquis, solide, tout praticable, essentiel, méthodique, et de la portée de tous.’ Son but et 
Vabrégé de son contenu est, que par le motif de la gloire et de la volonté de Dieu, et en reconnois- 
sant notre néant de nature, et notre néant de chiite et de péché, on s’emploie a servir Dieu princi- 
palement par Vexercice de nos facultés spirituelles du désir et de la liberté, en faisant pénitence, 
en nous haissant nous-mémes, en priant assidiment, en apprenant l’humilité et la patience de 
J. Christ, et en doutant nos passions, pour parvenir au pur amour de Dieu, joint au légitime du 
prochain et de nous-mémes selon Dieu et pour lui. Jenesais si Auteur l’a écrit en Latin ou en 
ier -utte ces deux langues, on I’a encore en Frangais et en flamen. Mais il ne se trouve 

e 8. : 


La Theologie Germaniquet est une autre petit ouvrage anonyme, ancien et fameux, trdas- 


* Ita appellatur libelli egregii de Pace (aut de quiete) anime, (aliis, Semita Paradisi dicti) auc- 
tor in Censura sive Approbatione Latina Sylvestri de Pardo, Theol, Licent. Canonic. et librorum 
Censoris, Antverpie data 8. Idus Junii 1587. que Editioni Belgice Sylvzducensi. anni 1613; an- 
nectitur, licet Anglica interpretatio ac editio anno 1700, (quam Germanica Francofurtensis anno 
1706, imitata est) ipsum nominet de Bovilla. i 

+ Hunc libellum putant plerique nominari GERMANICAM T 
ee Leary) persed shat : que etiam mea fuit sententia. 
ut credam epitheton hoc non tam ab idiomate quam ab Ordinis dignitate desu. 1g 
cum dicatur Teutonicus, liber inde sit denominatus Theologia Taoresfannee seth at anced 
Ordinis Teutonici profecta, quocunque deinde modo titulum hune variaverint Editores varii, ip- 
seque Latinus interpres pro dictione Teutonica, yocem Germanicam, at minus significanter adhibs 


heologiam, quod in Germanico 
At re propius perpensa, inducor 


uerit. 


Ad characterem Theologie Teutonice sive Germanice 


‘ reducendus est vovissimus Aucto 
Belga Jacosus BurLur10vs, initio seculi hugus Leide fatis fun ; 


ctus, cujus Opera posthuma Amste- 
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radical et trés-exquis, qui ne contient presque que de purs principes de la vraie Théologie Chréti- 
enne intérieure et pratique. Le tout de Dieu, le néant de homme, le mal d’appropriation, l’abné- 
gation de soi et du reste, le discernement de la vraie lumiere d’avec la fausse, et de la vraie liberté 
d’avec la fausse, etc. sont la matiére qu’il traite sans beaucoup de méthode, mais d’une maniére 
qu’on sent bien substantielle et venir d’une 4me éclairée de Dieu. La préface de la nouvelle Edi- 
tion Frangaise qui vient de paraitre, en apprendra plus de particularités.—Un de ses Editeurs 
Allemands, le célébre Jean Arndt, jadis Inspecteur dans le Duché de Lunebourg, en avait imbibé 
Vesprit, aussi bien que de S. Macaire, qu’il savait par cceur, et de Taulére, comme il parait par 
tous ses ouvrages de piété et signamment par son insigne livre du Vrui Christianisme.. Ouvrage 
qui par sa maniére de proposer tout le solide dela piété et dela vie vraiment chrétienne-sans 
jamais quitter l’autorité et les termes de la Ste. Ecriture, s’est acquis l’estime universelle de tous. 

Le P. ALEx!s DE Sato, Capucin, dans son Chemin assure du Pyadis, tache de faire réduire en 
pratique sur toutes sortes de choses, et 4 l’égard de tous nos sens, passions, affections, et dans tous 
nos actes d’esprit, le précepte de Jésus Christ tant récommandé dans la Théologie Germanique, 
qu’il faut se renoncer soi-meme pour le suivre; et il appuie tout ce qu’il enseigne par des exemples 
poe simples et fort naifs. Son livre traduit de l’Italien a été imprimé 4 Lyon 1620, a Douai 

ete. 

_ Le Pére Jusrz Lanssere, chartreux, qui vivait il y a un siécle, a écrit solidement et d’une 
maniére touchante des choses intérieures et spirituelles de la piété et de la vraie dévotion. Ses 
ceuvres sont comprises en deux volumes (in 4to) et en cing parties, dont les trois premiéres sont 
des sermons sur les dominicales, sur les fétes et sur l’histoire de la Passion; et les deux autres, 
des traités de piété, une apologie de la vie monastique, des lettres, et des vers de dévotion. Il est 
méthodique et suit fort bien son texte dans ses Sermons sans y oublier le sens intérieur et allégo- 
rique. De ses traités de piéte, l’on en a traduit deux en beau Frangais il y a peu d’années, l’un de 
la milice Chretienne, ou le Combat spirituecl, imprimé 4 Paris en 1670, qui contient des instructions 
salutaires pour se dépouiller des vices, et de la corruption, et pour acquérir les vertus et la pureté 
afin d’atteindre a l’union divine: l’autre livre qu’on a traduit du méme Auteur, est un Discours 
de J. Christ a Vame devote en forme de leltre, publié A Paris 1674, et ce traité n’est que la derniére 
partie de son Amoris divint Pharetra. Ce livre est un excellent manuel de dévotion et de picté, 
qui renferme en abrégé toutes les régles les plus solides de la conduite et de la vie vraiment 
Chrétienne. Erasme a écrit un petit livre approchant de ces deux-ci quant au titre et A lamatiére: 
e’est son Enchiridion Militis Christiani, ou Manuel du soldat chrelien, qui est une trés-bonne 
piéce: mais il n’est pas si intérieur que ceux de Lansberg et ne va pas si loin. L’Auteur Espagnol 
du livret le Tresor de l’ame, traduit en toutes sortes de langues, sous le titre de Desiderius Pere- 
grinus (& Rotterdam 1674,)* ne céde en rien 4 Lansbergius, quand sous l’embléme aussi utile que 
divertissant d’un berger qui voyage pour trouver amour de Dieu, il nous met devant les yeux les 
progrés d’une Ame qui par les vertus Chrétiennes, par les souffrances et par ]’amour divin, atteint 
jusqu’aux prémices de la jouissance de Dieu. I] parait que cet Auteur était Religieux, et partant 
que c’est a tort que Sandibus a prétendu le donner a Servet dans sa Bibliothéque des Antitrini- 
taires. ; i 
ALPHONSE RopricuEz, Jésuite, dans son excellente Pratique de la perfection Chretienne, 
traite des mémes matiéres, mais avec plus d’étendue, I] procéde assez méthodiquement par des 
régles et par des instructions qu’il accompagne des exemples les plus beaux et les plus édifiants, 
qui soient dans les vies des S. S. Péres des deserts et d’autres saintes ames ; ce qui, joint 4la grande 
clarté et facilité de son livre, ne peut que le rendre trés-attrayant aussi bien que trés-utile 4 toutes 
sortes de persons jusqu’aux enfans mémes. : : 

En fait d’instructions munies d’exemples, voici des sources qui en fourniront grande quantité. 
Les vies des S. S. Peres des deserts, recueillies par le P, Rosweydus, Jésuite, et publi¢es 4 Anvers 
deux fois en Latin l’an 1615, (qui est l’Edition la plus belle et la plus correcte,) et l’an 1628; et 
deux fois en Flamen environ le méme temps: publiées aussi en Alleman a Francfort iln’y a pas long 
temps ; et que les Frangais, qui n’en avaient qu’une petite partie en vieux Gaulois, ont en parfaite- 
beau langage par le célébre Traducteur Mons, d’Andilly, qui pourtant y a fait de trop retranchemens 
et d’omissions ; sans qu’on y ait rien rétabli ni dans ses réimpressions de France, ni dans la nou- 
velle d’Anvers de l’an 1694. Jl est vrai qu’il les a augmentées de quelques excellentes vies, 
comme entre autres de celle de STE. SYNCLETIQUE; mais on la trouve plus correcte dans le monu- 
menta Greco-Latins de Mf. Cotelier; Tom I. et on aurait pusans tort ajouter des mémes monuments 
(Tom II. et III.) les admirables vies de S. Euroyme etdeS.Sapas. _ ‘ 

Les Actes des Martyrs quand ils sont sincéres, et tels qu’en a récueillé le P. Ruinart dans son 
livre Acta Martyrum sincera et selecta, imprimé a Paris en 1689. Le recueil de la Mort des Justes 
par le P, Lallemand, reimprimé aux. Pais-Bas en 1673, sur Védition de Paris. A quoi l’on peut 
joindre la Relation de la mort de quelques Religieux de la Trappe, comme de celle de Dom Muce, 
du Comte de Santena, réimprimées plusieurs fois a Bruxelles. ; 5 

Les Conferences de JEAN CassiEN, Prétre de Marseille en réputation de sainteté dans le cin- 
quidme sivcle, traduites du Latin en Frangais, et imprimées 4 Paris en 1665, mais sans la 13e Con- 
férence, que l’on s’est_ imaginée étre pleine d’erreurs sur les matiéres de la grace, quoiqu il les 
connfit mieux d’expérience que ses censeurs, encore qu’il ne se soit pas expliqué avec toutes les 
précautions nécessaires pour prévenir les oppositions des esprits disputeurs. 








jodami nuper (1705.). Belgice (in 4to) prodierunt, que. vero testantur animum divino lumine om- 
nino illustratum, veraque cognitione tum sui nihili, tum Dei sufficientie, atque etiam realitatis 
solide quze in Christi notitia ac communicatione inest, intelligentia radicali omnino perfusum, 
Totus est, quantum ad dictionem, in Scripturarum, ut et Theologie Teutonice verbis; quantum 
ad res, in earumdem spiritu interno, solido, miti, pacifico, atque ad unitatem et ad finem_ omnium 
summum ac unum omnia semper reducente. Inter Tractatus circiter quadraginta quibus ejus 
Opera continentur, unus exstat, decimus quintus numero, (a pag. 448. ad, 501.) qui sub titulo, 
Vite occulta, sive Vite Fidei, egregiam totius Thcologie Teutonice paraphrasin atque explicati- 
onem exhibet. Ceterum Auctor literis operam non dederat, et quoad vixit, intra se latuit, aliis 
quantum ad animi dona, prorsum incognitus. : mes ce tdeecines : ‘ 

* Lege, Jacobus Stella Pranciscanus in libro ejusdem tituli, videlicet de Vanitate Mundi. 
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Les Régles de S. Bastux, les Institutions de S. DoroTHEr, Abbé du sixiéme siécle, traduites _ 
du Grec en Frangais par Abbé de la Trappe, et imprimées 4 Paris l’an 1686, L’Echelle Sainte de 
S. Jean Climaque, Pére et Abbé du méme siécle, dont on a des Editions Grecques-Latines, Latines 
toutes seules, et une double traduction F'rangaise de M. d’Andilly, dont la premiere fut imprimée 
a part a Paris en 1653, l’autre se trouve et a part, et jointe avec de longues notes aux vies des 
Saints Péres des déserts, 1675. Ce qu’il ya d’Zvagrius, quoique incomplet, dans les Monumens 
Grecs-Latins de Mr. Cotelier, (Tom. 3, 4 Paris en 1686.) Les Apophthegmes des Peres, auprés du 
méme; Tous ces livres 14, sont remplis d’instructions fort divines, et d’exemples tres animans, 
et en méme temps trés-convaincans par des effets réels que la pratique d’une vie parfaitement 
Chrétienne, pénitente et spirituelle, n’est pas une chose ni impossible, ni seulement en idée. 

On pourrait se convaincre vivement et salutairement de la méme vérité par un trés grand 
nombre d’autres Vies admirables de plusieurs personnes excellentes de toutes sortes d’états et de 
conditions*, de celles méme dont la mémoire est encore assez récente: mais pour ne pas choquer 
la scrupulosité de certaines gens, et pour éviter la prolixité, il me suffira de ne faire mention que 
de deux, l’une d’un homme et l’autre d’une fille. La premiére est Ja Vie de Monsieur de RENtY, 
de qui la haute vertu fut depuis peu l’admiration de la France et de tout Paris ot il mourut ’an 
1649. Cette excellente vie, dont le P. St. Jurs, Jésuite, (auteur pieux, spirituel et solide de plu- 
sieurs autres traités,) nous a donné histoire, est un raccourci de ce qu’il a et de plus exquis en fait 
de vertus Chrétiennes, et de plus solide dans la vraie spiritualité. L’on y peut remarquer non 
seulement les maximes, mais aussi la pratique de ce qu’enseignent le vrais Mystiques sur les dif- 
férents états des 4mes, sur l’amour pur, sur l’oraison et la contemplation, et autres matiéres sem- 
blables, qui y sont touchées, comme tout le rest, d’une maniére si nette et si solide, que les lecteurs 
qui ont le moins de dispositions soit 4 ces sortes de sujets, ou a la lecture de ces sortes de vies, ne 
peuvent se défendre d’en avoir le coeur attendri et persuadé. Voici le jugement qu’en a fait un 
Protestant de consideration, et qui ne saurait étre suspecté de partialité non plus que de crédulité 
sur ces sortes de choses : Quelque entetement qu'on ait encore pour la fable, il faut avouer que la Vie 
de Monsieur de Renty nes’en zessent pas. L’on y remarque de si excellentes vertus, qu'on doit mettre 
avec justice celui qui les a pratiquees entre les plus grands modeles que la France ait fourni a notre 
siecle. Cesont les paroles de M. Burnet, Evéque (Anglais) de Salisbury, dans sa préface sur la vie 
de M. Adele: et c’est le méme, a ce qu’on dit, qui a traduit et publié en Anglais la méme vie de 
M. de Renty dont il s’agit.—L’autre vie, dont je viens de dire que je voulais faire mention, est la 
vie de la Mere Ex1saBeEt de l’ Enfant Jnsus, qui vest inférieure en rien a celle de M. de Renty, 
lequel avait servi de Guide, aussi bien que le P. St. Jure et M. de Berniéres, a cette excellente 
Religieuse, morte 4 Paris l’an 1677. Sa vie est imprimée au méme lieu, 1’an 1688. Celle de la Ba- 
ronne DE CHANTAL est trop célébre pour avoir besoin de recommandation particuliere, si seule- 
ment elle n’etait pas si rare en ces pays. [V. les Vies.] 

Au reste, en lisant les vies des S. Péres des déserts, il ne faut pas s’en rebuter d’abord par la. 
lecture de celles qui sont tirées des Epitres de S. Jerome, qu’on a mises les premiéres, et qui, a 
dire le vraie, se ressentent un peu trop des déclamations affectées de sa rhétorique. Celles de 
RuFFin, de PALLADE, de THEODORET, de S. SuLPice SEVERE, lesfrecueils de Jean Moscuvus, et 
de plusieurs autres, sont quelque chose d’une trempe plus simple, plus naive et plus touchante, 

Entre les auteurs qui ont écrit 4 dessein touchant les mati¢res de )’Oraison, de la Méditation, 
de la Contemplation et des choses qui en dépendent, en voici quelques uns des plus familiers et 
des plus utiles. a 

8S. Prerre D’ALCANTARA, ami et contemporain de Ste. Therése, a écrit un petit Traite bien _ 
utile de l’Oraison et de la meditation, qui a été imprimé plusieurs fois en Latin, en Frangais, et en — 
d'autres langues, de méme que le traité de Horsrius, Paradisus anime, manuel pratique et exquis 
sur tous les sujets d’Oraison. La premiére partie du Thalamus Sponsi, roule aussi sur cette 
matiére, de méme que la premiere partie de Introduction a la vie devote de S. FRANGUIS DE SALES 
dont le livre entier contient de trés-bonnes instructions de piété et de conduite pour toutes sortes 
de personnes, méme pour celles qui sont dans le grand monde. Ce traité, avec celui de l’/ Amour de 
Dieu, et ses Lettres, excellent entre les ouvrages de cet Auteur, dont le caractére est, de tacher a 
rendre facile a’ tout le monde la pratique de la vraie piété, et d’inspirer 4 tous la paix et une déyo- 
tion solide, tant par une condescendance équitable aux dispositions des Ames, que par un esprit de 
douceur toute singuliere, caractére tant reeommandé par Jésus Christ, et qu’entre les anciens §S, 
CLEMENT, dans sa divine lettre aux Corinthiens, et S. Ponycarpe dans lasienne aux Philippiens, 
ont parfaitement exprimé. 

Le P. Nover, et le P. Rapin, Jésuites, ont écrit de fort bonnes choses de l’Oraison et de ses 
espéces: le premiére plus amplement dans son Homme d’Oraison imprimé a Paris l’an 1674, et 
Vautre en abrégé, dans son Oraison sans illusion, qui est le méme livret qu’on a réimprimé dans la 
seconde partie de la Théologie du Coeur, sous le titre d’abrege de la Theologie Mystique. Dans la 
méme partie de la Théologie du Coeur il y a un petit traité d’une fille, intitulé de la vie interieure, 
ou la matiére et les espéces de l’Oraison sont expliquées avec une simplicité et une facilité non 
communes : et plus briévement encore dans la quatriéme conférence du divin Livret, le Berger 
illuminé, qui est le premier de cette méme Théologie du cceur. Un pauvre villageois+ (comme il 








* Copiose invenies 4 multis Auctoribus inter Catholico-Romanos collectas, v. g. a Lawrentio 
Surio quatuor tomis, presertim vero a BoLLANDo ejusque adjunctis vel successoribus Henschenio, 
et Papebrochio, etc. qui, si continuaverint, infra tricesimum volumen non sunt substituri. Cele- 
berrimus Arnoldus volumen collegit piissimarum, vitarum quorumcumque qui annis 200. abhine 
vixerunt, idque edidit titulo; Vite fidelium, vel credentium, Halz 1701. in 4to. Germanice, et qui- 
dem ad usum Protestantium potissime, licet et nonnulle intersint etiam Sanctorum Catholico-Ro- 
manorum vite. Ceterum pro eo quod vitas ejusmodi admiratione dignas nominavi, erunt procul 
dubio qui contra contendant eas risu potius vel contemtu dignas debere dici; verum, quid judici- 
um de rebus divinis ac spiritalibus ad brutas animas, que olim, non sine pudore, licet sine fructu, 
sententiam mutare cogentur ? vid. Sap. cap. v. 1—14. 

_t Nomen ei fuit, Joannes Daumonz, fueratque vinearum cultor, a quodem Jabore destitit ut 
scriptioni et animarum quarumdam culture sive directioni, vacaret liberius, erant inter discipulos 
ejus et eruditi et Ecclesiaste. Scripta reliquit quam plurima, non adhuc edita. Vixit in Britan- 
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parait par le style) a aussi écrit d’une maniére trés-affective un traité de Methode d’ i 
Abrege de VAgneau occis, imprimé a Rennes, 1669, ow par la considération de Jésus Onnrdedete 
coeur, il enseigne trois sortes d’oraisons proportionnées aux trois états de la vie spirituelle. Le 
‘petit traité de Madame Guyon,* Moyen court et facile de faire Oraison, avec son excellente. Expo- 
sition du Cantique de Salomon, est aussi au jugement de bien des personnes, un des plus concis et 
ensemble des plus faciles et des plus achevés qui se puissent trouver sur ce sujet, quoique d’autres 
en fassent des jugemens bien différens. Pro captu lectoris habent sua fata libelli. 

AnTOINE Rosas, Prétre Espagnol, dans son traité Ja Vie de U’ Esprit, imprimé a Paris Van 
1660, et dont on a publié depuis peu a Cologne (1696) la premiére partie en Alleman: le célébre 
Matavat de Marseille, dans sa Pratique facile de la Contemplation, imprimée trois fois a Paris 
publiée a Rome en Italien par les soins du Cardinal d’Estrée, et qu’on a aussi mise au jour en Fla- 
men: son continuateur le P. Ee1pHaNE Louis, Abbé d’Estival, dans ses belles et solides Confe- 
rences Mystiques, imprimées a Paris, l’an 1676, aussi bien que dans ses Lettres; la Guide Spiritu- 
elle de Moutnos ov les prétendues erreurs qu’un certain Protestant prétendu Historique-mystique 
Jui impute dans l’abrégé qu’il en a fait, ne se trouvent point sinon que la passion et l’ignorance les 
y mettent par de fausses gloses; puisque les premiers Approbateurs dont quelques-uns étaient 
inquisiteurs, n’y ont point vu de mal, non plus que les gens de bien soit d’entre les Protestans, qui 
Yont traduite en Latin et en Flamen, soit de toute I’Europe, ow il s’en est fait plus de vingt éditi- 
ons en diverses langues en moins de six années. Le frére Laurent DE LA RESURRECTION, Re- 
ligieux Carme, mort depuis peu a Paris, dans les traités qui ont paru de lui, sa Vie, ses Mceurs, ses 
pete, et ses Entretiens, qu’on a tous réimprimés en Hollande et joints aux traités de Madame 

uyon.+ 

Enfin le P. Pryy, Dominicain, (qui écrit un peu trop en Prédicateur) dans son Traite des Trois 
diferentes Manieres de se rendre interiewrement Dieu present, (savoir, par le souvenir amoureux de 
Dieu et de ses perfections ; par l’adhérence amoureuse a sa volonté; et par la peine sensible ot 
Yon est d’y manquer,) traité imprimé a Lyon, en 1685: et encore toute la seconde Partie du Tha- 
tamus Sponsi ;—tous ces auteurs-la, dis-je, sont trés-bons pour la Contemplation active ou ordinaire, 
et pour l’exercice continuel de vivre en la présence de Dieu: en quoila Méthode du Frére Lau- 
rent,§ quoique homme sans lettres, excelle au dessus de tous par sa simplicité, par sa cordialité, 
par sa facilité, et par sa solidité. Le Cardinal Bona dans sa Voie abregee pour aller a Dieu, tra- 








nia Armorica, deinde et Parisiis. De eo sunt intelligenda que in Epistola decima P. Rigoleuci (in. 
Opusculorum suorum volumine, pag. 405.) leguntur, ex Gallico sic Latine reddita: Inter illos qui 
mundi negotiis (sive laboribus) sunt ex officio impliciti, reperiuntur nonnunquam anime ita ferven- 
tes queque per interiorem mentis recollectionem, in qua se exercent, principio suo (Deo) tam arcte 
uniuntur, ut hominum totiusve mundi sermones ac rumores, qui earum aures continue circumsonant, 
non magis tangant atque officiant earum mentem ac spiritum quam ventorum sibilus vel aquarum 
susurri. Habemus hic loci ancillam (ea fuit Armella Nicolaa, de quasuperius,) ef in vicinia bonum 
rusticum (is ipse est hic Joannes Daumont) qui in eo sunt statu, imo et multum ultra progressi. 

* Prodiére postmodum, anno 1704, ejusdem Opuscula, quotquot eo usque protuerunt haberi, 
omnia, et nitidiora, et correctiora, et auctiora tractatulo insigni, cuinomen fecit, Zes Torrents. Ea 
Editio, cujus Titulus est, Les Opuscules spirituels de Mad. J. B. M. de la Motte-Guyon, incipit ab 
Editoris generali Preefatione que Apologize species est tum pro Auctore, Domina Guionia, tum pro 
ejus Operibus ac doctrina contra ea que Episcopus Meldunensis in libro Instruction sur les Elats 
d’Oraison, etc. aliique opposuere. Post primum de Oratione facile facienda tractatulum modo me- 
moratum, sequitur hac in editione, egregius iste qui Torrentes dicitur, quia sub torrentium aqua- 
rum emblemate ac similitudine describit illa admirabiliter vias non paucas purificationis, per quas 
transire oportet eas animas que hac in vita ad statum veluti Apostolicum pertingere debent, ut 
alias deinde lucrifaciant Deo: cujus vero status vestigia multa passim in sequenti Leplicatione 
Caniici Canticorum eadem exhibet. Adjunctus est et his opusculis tractatulus serius repertus Re- 
gularum pro illis qui Infantia Jesu Christi colendx ac imitande sese devoverunt, ef societatem ali- 
quam propterea inter se instituerunt. Dicitur Nobilis illa Domina adhucdum in vivis esse, et 
quidem libera, et in secessu, apud generum suum, Comitem de V.. . . . in provincia Vastiniensi. 
Serius quoque exhibitus est libellus Directoris ejus P F. pp 1a Combe, Brevis instructio ad Perfec- 
tionem Christianam, ete. qui deinde seorsum excusus est. 

Notandum, verba Tractatus T'orrientium prima fuisse ambiguitati obnoxia. In manuscripto 
erant, primo, nomina Jesus, Maria, Joseph. Dein sequebatur titulus, Exordium de modo quo Deus 
format animas, etc., tum ipse contextus, Horum nomine... . scribere incipiam, que verba rela- 
tiva Editor referri putavit ad illas animas, quarum scilicet, nomine, hoc est, rogatu, vel commodo, 
scriptio facta sit; quamvis forte Auctor eadem retulerit ad tres illos prenominatos Sanctissimos, 
quos vero, quia a contextu per titulum exordii aliquot lineis constantis separabantur, non cogita- 
vit Editor cum contextu relationem habere, sed sola Catholico-Romanorum quorumdam consue- 
tudine preponi, adeoque et omitti posse propter illos quibus ea consuetudo in usu non est. 

+ Gertrudis Mora, de qua supra mentio facta est, mire hoc in argumento (de Contemplatione 
activa) commendat Methodum atque doctrinam P. AvcusTINI Baker, Benedictini, cujus illa vim 
propria experientia in sui ad Deum per illum Religiosum conversione efficacissime et sensit, et vita 
ostendit, et in Confessionibus ab ipsa scriptis, (quibus hujus Religiosi Apologiam preefixit) mirum 
in modum extulit. Piitamen Viri illius scripta non nisi Anglice exstant, quod sciam, eaque duo- 
bus (in 8vo. voluminibus, studio P. Cressii, sub titulo Sancta Sophia, cum nonnullis sacris exerci~ 
tits, edita anno 1657. Duaci, preemissa Editoris prefatione in qua difficultates Doctrine P. Ba- 
keri a nonnullis opposite, ab Editore dissolvuntur. : 

§ Ex iis nonnulle in Germanicum idioma converse sunt per Cl. G. Arnoldum, et Francofurti 
ann. 1702. excusee. : ’ : ; 

Hoc in argumento, de Oratione, nescio utrum utiliora ac _nervosiora legi possint quam que 
inveniuntur in libro Germanico supra memorato, qui nomen Hilarii Theomili, titulum, Continue 
animi latitia (sive hilaritatis) preefert, preecipue a cap. Vv. ad finem Partis prime. quibus vero in 
alter a Parte addidit auctor Germanicam interpretationem Gallici Tractatus egregii, ad hance quoque 
materiam pertinentis, ac dicti, Prawes, (sive exercitia) ad se in continua Dei presentia tenendum, 
auctore D. CourBON Presbytero ac Theologiz Doctore. : 
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duite du Latin en beau Frangais, et imprimée a Bruxelles, 1683: et le F. Jean de S. Samson dans 
son Traité de l’Amour aspiratif, qui se trouve dans la seconde Partie de Ja Théologie du Coeur, vont 
au méme but, par la voie des aspirations continuelles, 4 quoi conduit aussi un petit livret Fran- 
cais, fort solide et fort affectif, intitulé, Methode pour converser avec Dieu, imprimé 4 Paris, V’an 
1685; et réimprimé 4 Bruxelles quelque temps aprés. : : 2 

Le P. Guittor&e, Jésuite, dont on a six ou sept excellents traités imprimés plus @une fois 4 
Paris ; les Lettres spirituelles d’un Ecclesiastique recueillies par M de Lassor et publiées depuis 
peu au méme lieu en 5 petits volumes, peuvent étre d’un usage fort grand et presque universel sur 
tout ce qui concerne tant la vie active et extérieure, que l’intérieure et la Contemplative. Tl en est 
de méme de l’excellent Catechisme spirituel du P. Surin, Jésuite, imprimé plusieurs fois (la der- 
niére en 1693) a Paris, en 2 volumes; aussi bien que de ses Fondemens dela vie spirituelle, réim- 
primés a Liége en 1679, dans lesquels l’auteur 4 V’oceasion de plusieurs sentences de Thomas a 
Kempis, dont il donne lexplication par forme de demandes et de réponses, achemine solidement 
son lecteur a la vie spirituelle par la déduction de ses points le plus importans, de ses voies le plus 
faciles, et de ses obstacles le plus nécessaires A éviter et souvent les moins-apercus. Le petit Ca- 
techisme Chretien pour la vie interieure de M. OL1FR,* supérieur du séminaire de S. Sulpice, im- 
primé souvent 4 Paris, et publié méme en Flamen a Louvain 1686, contient le substantiel de ce que 
son titre promet, en se tenant presque toujours aux paroles et aux plus claires instructions de la 
Ste. Ecriture. 

Pour finir par une fillefcette section qu’on a commencée par une fille, disons un mot des Geuvres 
spirituelles de Jeanne pe CaAmsBry, Religieuse recluse a Lille. Sa vie imprimée a part 4 Anvers 
1659, contient beaucoup de particularités sur les conduites de Dieu envers les ames. Ses ceuvres, 
qui ont paru ensemble 4 Tournai en 1665, ne traitent pas moins solidement, ni méme moins regu- 
liérement et nettement des verités et de la pratique des choses chrétiennes, intérieures et mys- 
tiques, que les écrits des hommes les plus étudiés. Dans son plus grand traité, qui est celui de la 
Ruine de Vamour propre, (qui fut imprimé séparément A Paris,) elle traite par ordre toute la vie in- 
térieure; et elle en explique les états (comme Rusbrok dans son Ornatus nuptiarum spiritualium,) 
par l’embléme de ce qui se passe successivement dans les quatre saisons de l’année. Ce traité di- 
visé en quatre livres, parle dans le premier de Vamour-propre, et en général des graces de Dieu pour 
le supprimer: dans le second, de l’avancement des graces de Dieu dans les profitans, y appliquant 
plusieurs choses du Cantique de Salomon : dans le froisieme, des privations rigoureuses, des tenta- 
tions et épreuves spirituelles: et dans le quatrieme, du rétablissement de l’Ame en état parfait. 
Ces deux derniers sont trés-sublimes, aussi bien que trés-propres a satisfaire aux difficultés qu’on 
fait souvent aveuglément contre les voies intérieures. Son Flambeau Mystique, quise trouve aussi 
imprimé a part, est une courte explication tant des choses que des mots de la voie et de la Théolo- 
gie Mystique, aussi bien qu’un abrégé d’instructions pour les Direeteurs des Ames. Il y en a pour 
la Direction des familles dans son traité de la Reforme du Mariage. Celui de l’ Excellence de la So- 
litude est plus pour les personnes retirées ; et J’ Exercise pour parvenir a VAmour de Dieu, qui est 
aussi solide que court et méthodique, est a Pusage de tout le monde, comme aussi celui qui a pour 
titre Lamentation de Vv Ame captive dans son corps mortel, ov elle fait voir, qu’en quelque genre et 
en quelque état de vie que I’on soit, méme dans le plus charmant et le plus sublime de la vie spi- 
rituelle, il se rencontre néanmoins partout matiéres de lamentations et de larmes. Sa maniere de 
dire les choses porte le caractére d’une naiveté cordiale et d’une netteté solide et forte propre 4 con- 
vaincre i’esprit et le coeur de ceux qui cherchent le vrai Bien avec sincérité. 1 semble qu’il entre 
ordinairement moins de cela dans les écrits des hommes que dans ceux des femmes. 


AS. MARIA, Petrus Thomas. 
Le P. MARIE.—Sainte Solitude. 
S. MARIA MAGDAL. de Pazzi.—Eestatica. 
Des MARTYRS, Barthelemy.—De la Vie spirituelle. laudatur valde. 
MASSUTIUS, Thomas.—De Ceelesti conversatione. 
MATTHAL, Joannes.—(Zimmermannus.)—J. Boémii Apologista doctissimus, egregius. 
A MATRE DEI, Alphonsus. 
—— Hieronymus. 
S. MAXIMUS.—(Oper. Paris. 1675.) * 
S. MECHTILDIS.—Iluminata, divinis commerciis ac visionibus clara. 
—Sa pratique de Devotion in 12. a Paris. 
MEDIJTATIONES.—De doloribus Christi mentalibus, affectuosze. 
METHODUS conversandi cum Deo.—Libellus facilis, optimus, utillissimus. 
METHODUS Orationis.—internus Auctor. vid. Dawmont. 
MOLINOS, Michael de.—Guide Spirituelle pour degayer ame des objets sensibles, et pour la 
conduire par le chemin intericur ala Contemplation parfaite, et ala Paix interieure.——Traite de 
la Communion Quotidienne. j 


AnNnoTaTion,—A l’égard des Protestans, (remarks the Editor of the French edition, in his Intro- 
duction,) favoue que la pureté de leur religion et la simplicité de leurs idées ne s’accommo- 
dent pas des termes embarassés des Mystiques. Le seul mot de Contemplation les effarouche, 
ceux de vue generale, de foi obscure et confuse, leur donnent de Vhorreur, parce qu’ils sentent 
le Papisme, et lors qu?ils entendent parler de secheresse, de tenebres divines, de nuit obscure ow 
resplendissante, d’inaction, d’aneantissement, de voie interieure, de martyre spirituel, de purifica- 
tion active et passive, de contemplation infuse, d’union et de transformations divines, de deifica- 
tion ; ils ne peuvent s’imaginer comment ily ades gens sifous, pour dire sérieusement de si grandes 
pauvretés. 





* Egregius admodum ac solidissimus hicce libellus novissime tecusus est in Belgio, Gallice, 
annexis de Vita gratie fervidissimis inexplete abundantiz animi elevationibus, Titulus libri-est: 
Catechisme Chretien pour la vie interieure par M. Olier, 1703. Nullum unquam vidi Catechismum, 
et molis quidem adeo parve, huic equiparandum. 
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Mais on les prie de considérer que les Mystiques pourraient bien avoir en de bonnes raisons de 
se servir de ces termes, et les avoir cru trés-propres 4 exprimer les idées qu’a donné la vie de Jesus 
Curist, resuscitée en eux-mémes. On n’entreprend pas présentement de justifier ces idées; on 
dira seulement que puisque personne ne condamne les termes de Géométrie, d’ Architecture, ou 
de Peinture, parce qu'il ne les entend pas, 4 cause de la persuasion ot l’on est, que ceux qui pos- 
sédent ces arts et ces sciences, ont plusieurs connoissances que le vulgaire n’a pas, et qu’ils ont 
besoin, pour les exprimer, de mots qui lui sont inconnus; il n’est pas juste non plus de rejeter les 
phrases Mystiques, parce que ceux qui n’ont pas étudié les Théologiens, qui les emploient, ne les 
entendent pas du premier coup. 

Voici le principe de erreur: Tout le monde s’imagine que la religion est quelque chose de 
fort facile; et on araison. I] n’est rien de plus aisé que de comprendre Jes fondemens du Chris- 
tianisme, et de devenir bon chrétien, puis qu’il ne faut que consulter attentivement la lumiére na- 
turelle, lire l’Evangile, vouloir douner son cceur 4 Dieu, et exécuter sincérement cette résolution. 
Mais y a-t-il beaucoup de gens qui le fassent? 

On tire de cette vérité une conséquence trés fausse. La plupart du monde se contente d’une 
certaine honnéteté morale, ou de laprofession du Christianisme, quoique cependant ’amour-propre 
régne toujours dans le cceur, et qu’on soit encore tout plein de soi-méme et du siécle. Dans cette 
disposition d’esprit, on se persuade peu a peu que la piété ne consiste qu’en cela, ou tout au plus 
en quelques attraits de dévotion sensible: de sorte que lorsqu’on entend dire que ce n’est 14 que 
Pétat de ceux qui commencent, et qu’il faut passer jusqwA se renoncer entierement, s’anéantir en 
la présence de Dieu, étouffer toutes ses passions, et méme ses pensées et ses connoissances, n’avoir 
@esprit ni de volonté que les lumiéres et le bon plaisir de Dieu, étre uni et transformé en lui; on 
s‘imagine que tous ces grands mots ne renferment qu’un pur galimatias, et que ce ne sont que des 
visions d’un esprit mélancolique, parce qu’on se croit homme de bien, et qu’on ne sent rien de sem- 
blable. Les plus soupgonneux, qui sont d’ordinaire les plus ignorans, regardent ces expressions 
comme des paroles magiques, qui ne sont inventées que pour tron:per les simples, et qui renferment 
quelque erreur secret. 

Si Pétendue d’une préface me permettait d’entrer dans le détaii, je pourrais faire voir que beau- 
coup de termes des Mystiques sont tirés de l’Ecriture sainte, et qu’ils ne s’en sont servis que dans 
le sens de Jesus Christ et de ses Apoires : mais cela demande un ouvrage a part. I] me suffit. pré- 
sentement d’assurer le lecteur qu’il n’a qu’d se donner tout 4 Dieu, et A faire une étude sincére 
de la piété et dela morale chrétienne, pour entendre bientdt le langage des vrais Mystiques: car 
jexclus de ce nombre certains individus extravagans, qui font consister la contemplation en des 
ravissemens et des extases; ce qui est sans doute la cause que cette espéce de Théologie est 
tombée dans le mépris chez les Protestans, et devenue objet de Vadmiration des Catholiques su- 

erstitieux. : 
, La contemplation, selon Molinos, Malaval, Jean de la Croix, Harphius, et les autres vrais 
Mystiques, n’est autre chose que cet état Ce ame, qui a toujours Dieu devant les yeux, qui n’en- * 
trepend rien que pour lui plaire, qui ne murmure jamais contre ses ordres, qui est parfaitement 
resignee a sa volonté, qui baise la main qui la frappe, qui se regarde comme indigne des faveurs du 
ciel, qui ne lui demande jamais des miracles ni des graces extraordinaires, qui regoit avec tran- 
quillité et dans une sainte indifférence le bien et le mal, qui ue se croit rien, qui ne s’estime rien, 
qui ne veut que ce que Dieu veut, en un mot, qui ne vit plus elle-méme, c’est Jésus Christ qui vit 
en elle, et son Esprit saint qui anime. C’est 1a cette nouvelle creature, que Dieu forme dans les 
ames, qu’il regenere veritablement, et que je ne saurais décrire, parce que je suis encore trop impar- 
fait, et que la langue et les expressions me manquent. Mais comment en pourrais je venir a bout, 
puis que le saint et savant Usherius, ayant commencé un traité sur la nature de la santification, a 
Ja sollicitation d’un de ses amis, avoua qu’il en sentait alors si peu les effets, qu il n’en pouvait 
parler que comme un perroquet, sans connoissance ni intelligence de ce qu il en aurait écrit. 
L’ami auquel il parlait, tout étonné d’entendre faire une confession si humble a un chrétien aussi 
parfait que l’était Usierius, et que Dieu avait souvent honoré du don de Prophétie : ee dévot Pré- 
lat poursuivit en ces termes: ‘Il faut que je vous dise que nous n entendons pas bien ce que c est 
que la santification et la nouvelle créature; ce n’est pas moins que d’étre amené a un parfait re- 
noncement de sa propre volonté, et une entiere soumission 4 1a volonté de Dieu, en sorte que l’on 
vive dans une continuelle offrande de son 4me a Dieu, dans les flammes de |’amour, en s offrant a 
lui en sacrifice, comme une parfaite holocauste en Jésus Christ. Il y a beaucoup de gens qui font 
profession du Christianisme; mais bien peu qui sentent par expérience ces operations dans leur 
” 
5 yeux que cela soit, dira un Protestant: mais que fait cela pourjustifier les phrases des Mys- 
tiques ; pourquoi envelopper sous des termes obscurs la science du salut, et faire un langage a part 
de ce que Dieu veut révéler a tous les hommes? Ne sait on pas combien les expressions des scho- 
lastiques ont corrompu Ja Théologie, et qu’en ces sortes de matiéres, on invente rarement de nou- 
yeux mots, qu’on n’invente aussi de nouvelles choses, ou qu’on n’obscurcisse des idées claires, ou 
qu’on n’en détermine d’autres 4 un certain sens, que Dieu voulait qui demeurassent suspendues et 
confuses, ne nous en ayant pas dit davantage? J’avoue que cette objection suffirait seule pour 
faire rejeter tout d’un coup tous Jes termes nouveaux des Mystiques s’ils regardaient les mystéres 
de Ia foi et de la Théologie spéculative, puisque les termes nouyeaux sont extrémement suspects 
en cette occasion, et qu’ils sont presque 1’ unique cause de toutes les disputes et de tous les schismes, 
qui déchirent le Christianisme ; mais ces expressions ne concernent que la morale, et ne marquent 
autre chose que les différentes dispositions, ol se trouve une 4me, qui s’est consacrée a Dieu, et les 
ivers états par ou elle passe. piss 
a Zz Pégard de Topecieste des livres mystiques, elle peut avoir diverses causes. lly a des Mys- 
tiques Ideels, qui étudient cette science par vanite, comme on fait la plupart vi autres, qui 
n’ayant point de piété solide, ne peuvent parler des effets de la grace et des opérations du Saint 
Esprit dans les Ames, que par imagination ou mémoire et le plus souvent d’une maniére fausse et 
confuse. Ceux-ci, pour faire les savans, ont ordinairement mélé, dans leurs explications mys- 
tiques, les conceptions confuses de la métaphysique d’Aristote; ce quiaachevé de giter cette 
a ron Ne peut aussi procéder du défaut d’attention et dexpérience de ceux qui les lisent. 
La science Mysriauz est la science du coeur de Vhomme et de ’amour de Dieu. On peut bien 
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. Paster vatabl t qui s’y 
i ler mystique ou cachee; car il y a trés-peu de gens qui I’étudient veritablement, et 

i Be fete Ceux qui ne rentrent presque jamais en eux-mémes, quine Hee Oe ee: 
besoins spirituels, qui n’aiment pas Dieu sincérement, qui ne se donnent pas tout en “ oe 
ne consultent point la vérité éternelle; comment entendraient-ils le langage des sain eee ce S 
raient-ils point éblouis des clartés celestes, auxquelles leurs yeux foibles ne sont ae cf ay ae 
* * *” (So far from the editor’s introduction to the “Spiritual Guide.” The follo : a fa 
tence is taken from the commencement of the author’s preface, and may be said to ae - pee 
principle which is carried out in almost every sentence of that most admirable practical tr 

tic Divinity :—— Fr 
pea te but ae la vraie philosophie est de perfectionner l’esprit, et de pousser la pompolsnany - 
Ja recherche de la vérité, aussi loin qu’on Je peut. La fin de la THEOLOGIE MYSTIQUE >) 
PURIFIER L’AME, ET DE L’UNIL AVEC DIEU, AUTANT QU’ELLE PEUT LW’ETRE EN CETTE V-E. ss 

In his introduction to “le Traité de la Communion Quotidienne, the editor thus observes core 
cerning it :—“‘ L’Auteur y prouve qu’on peut et méme qwon doit communier tous les ried Ae 
yu qu’on ne soit pas en péché mortel, c’est a dire, déchu de Pétat de grace, et en état ye pee 
nation présente. I]allégue une infinité de Péres et de Théologiens scholastiques, qui‘on ans fee 
ce sentiment: mais si quelqu’un doute que la fréquente communion ait été en usage dans ‘ ig oe 
primitive, il n’a qu’a lire la Lettre 289, de Saint Basile addressée a la Dame Cesaria ot cet ane 
traite expressément de cette matiére, et montre dés l'entrée que c’est une chose bonne ee ta a 
communier tous les jours. 11 temoigne qu’encore de son temps, on communiait quatre fois ja Ss 
maine dans son église, le Dimanche, le Mercredi, le Vendredi, et le Samedi, et méme d’autres jours, 
sil’on célébrait la mémoire de quelque martyr.” . 


MONELIA, Antonius.—in Theol. Mysticam S. Dionysii. commendatur 4 Card. Bona. 
MONTANUS, Arias.—laudat Hielem. 

MONTANUS, Guillaume.—Pratique des bonnes intentions. Pani 4 At 
MORA, Gertrudis,—illuminata, pietatis, humilitatis, mansuetudinis incomparabilis. 
MOSCUS, Joannes.—in vitis Patrum, egregius. 


N. ; 

NIEREMBERGIUS, Joan. Eusebius.—Doctrina Ascetica, sive Institut. spiritual. pandec- 
te. Col. 1696. Vita Divina, sive, Via Regia ad perfectionem, Adoratio Dei in spiritu ete. et 
plura alia. Mysticus, Asceticus et Moralista insignis. 4 

S. NILUS. de Oratione.—Admonitiones, Epistole Gr. Lat. opusc. etc. cum notis Suaresii, 
Allatii, etc. Rome 1673. 2 voll. Item Paris. 1639. illumin. Asceticus. 

S. NORBERTUS.—Sermones. Prag. 1676. 

AS. NORBERTO, Hermannus.—Cibus solidus perfectorum. Ant. 1670. 

NOUETUS, Jacobus.—bonus Orationis commendator et scriptor. 


0. 

‘OCCULTUS cordis homo.—Lib. Gerin. Belg. merito laudatus. F 
OLERLUS (Olier) Jacobus.—CaiechismusChr. solidiss. practicus et dogmat.—Bt alia, Gail. 
AS. ONUPHRIO, Bernardus. 

ORIGENES.—illuminatus 4 Deo. J 

De OROSCO, Alphonsus.—Solide pius, tener, humilis, doctus. Confessionum libellus, mole 
exiguus est, valore non item. 

OSUNZ.—Abecedarius. 4 Roja laudatus. 

VAN OUTRIVEN, Joost.—Sterre Jacobs. Belg. ill. 


: P. 

PACHYMERES, Georgius. 

PALAFOX, Joannes de. 

PALA VICINUS.—Arx Christiane Perfectionis 12 Mogunt. 
PALLADIUS.—Optimus et Autoptes Historicus Vit. Patrum in desertis. 

PALMA, Biasius.—Thesaurus indeficiens sive actus interni virtutum. 24, Lubl. 1646. 
De PALMA, Hugo.—Brevis, methodicus, utilis Mystico practicus. 

— Ludovicus. 

PARACELSUS, Theophrastus, etc.—Arcanis in Medicina et natura clarus. 

A 8. PAULO, Simon. 

De PERFECTIONE CHRISTIANA.—illum. methodic. brevis, essentialis. 

P. PENNEQUIN,—Isagoge ad Amorem divinum. Ant. 1661. 

PETRUCCI, Pietro. Maitth. Card.—Contemplator laudatissinus. 

PINY, Alexander. 

POIRTERS, Adziaen. Belg. 

POIRET, Petrus.—Oeconomia Divina. De Eruditio Solida Superficiaria et Falsa—Cogi- 


tationes Rationales de Deo, Anima et Malo—Bibliotheca Mysticorum—Opera Postuma.—Am- 
stel. 1677—1722. 


AnnoTATIon.—This learned, inquisitive, and most pious individual—notwithstanding his 
early variations from the orthodox christian theory, (through want of that perfect light which has 
since been afforded in Law,)—besides being the author of the abovesmentioned voluminous and 
profound works, was also the editor of numerous other treatises, all relating to mystic divinity. 
Indeed, he may be said to have been the first to draw forth this science from its seclusion, to have 
shown the unity of its spirit in the ascetic, mystic, theosophic, or other forms, in which it had been 
found in various ages and individuals, and to have presented it in a proper point of view to the 
consideration of the world. The following is an enumeration of part of his labours, in this respect, 
being treatises which he collected together, studied, digested, and supplied with original introduc- 
tions, prefaces, apologies, or other needful explanatory discourses, in some cases translating them 
into French; and also published, or obtained publishers for them, among the booksellers of Am- 
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sterdam, Cologne, and other places where Protestantism was tolerated, a Romish inquisition over 
the press not erected, and a just degree of religious liberty enjoyed; viz: Guvres de Madame Gus 
yon, 36 vols. ; Quvres de Bertot, 4 vols. ; Guvres de Bourignon, 18 vols. ; La Vie de la bonne Ar- 
melle ; de Greyoire Lopez ; du Marquis de Renty ; Catherine Adorna ; les Geuvres et la Vie d Angele 
de Foligni, with an appendix from Blosius; Théologie du Coeur, contenant Le Berger illumine, 
L’ Abrege de la Perfection Chretienne, La Ruine de? Amour propre, La Vie Inierieure, Lamour As- 
piratif, Abrege de la Theologie Mystique, du P. Rapin; Theéologie Réelle, contenant une Preface 
Apologetique sur la Theologie Mystique, la Theologie Germanique, Traite du Retablissement de 
Uhomme, (Marie Henrics) Leitre sur la Regeneration, Regles et Maximes Spirituelles tirees de celles 
de Jean de S. Samson: Molinos’ Spiritual Guide, et concernant le Quictisme et les Quielistes ; Thé- 
ologie de la Présence de Dieu, contenant La Vie, les Meeurs, les Entretiens, la Pratique, ettes Let- 
tres du Frere Laurent de la Resurrection, etc. ; with many other treatises of a similar character. 

The labours and services to religion of this very worthy and indefatigable writer cannot, in- 
deed, be duly estimated by us; there may, however, be occasion to refer to him again, in connection 
with the subject of the Philadelphians, or with that of the revival of the life and spirit of Christi- 
anity in the early part of the last century, to which, doubtless, the practical writings of Bourignon, 
through his instrumentality, in some degree contributed. His treatises may be profitably perused 
by the candidate, in their due place, that is, as he shall come to feel a necessity for the knowledge 
thereof; after having become thoroughly master of the works of that original writer and standard of all 
scientific, as well as practical divinity, the subject of the present proposed biography.—Would the 
reader judge for himself of the growndless fantasies, and grossly heterodox opinions promulgated in 
Bourignon’s writings, (and indiscriminately espoused by Poiret,) which she unhesitatingly declares 
to be truths revealed to her by God,—as also of the great piety and ability, and great weakness of 
her adherents, he has only to refer to pp. 44—52—78 of Dr. Garden’s ‘‘ Apology” for her, and the 
other portions of that work. Poiret thus boldly speaks of the benefits he had derived from her wri- 
tings, in the premonition to the fourth volume of his ‘Divine Giconomy,’ but it must be remem- 
bered that this was in the first erdour of his religious experience: —‘‘I profess, honestly,” says he, 
“that had it not been for the writings and conversation of Madame Bourignon, I had known no- 
thing solidly in divine matters, nor indeed in natural. All the truths [and groundless theories] I 
have proposed in these treatises, are only the consequences of her principles, or of my own deduc- 
tions, which I carried still deeper, encouraged by the light she gave me into all subjects whatso- 
ever. Nay, more, had it not been for the Divine light 1 received from her, I should, to this day, 
have been in the darkness of death, in blindness of heart, in the slavery and idolatry of vain, proud, 
presumptuous, and chimerical corrupt reason ; and such a creature, that it would have been better 
for me never to have been born. 

« For whatever knowiedge in the Scripture or divinity, in holy or mystical books, I might be- 
fore have acquired,—and I fancied I understood all these very well,—yet was all but darkness till, 
by God’s grace, I met with the writings and conversation of this remarkable instrument of God. 

“« For my own part, I confess I have taken, and do yet take the substance of what she says for 
truths coming from the mouth of God himself (!) being convinced thereof in my very soul, by such 
effects as can proceed from God alone [an illogical inference]. And so I made no scruple to em- 
brace these truths as sure rules, to consider them thoroughly, and to search out the consequences 
of them, knowing that from truth nothing but truth could follow! * * *——And I cannot com- 
prehend how any one, whose heart is not wilfully set against God, can condemn or slight her 
writings, if he has read them with any attention, or at least the chief of them, such as the Light of 
the World; Light risen in Darkness ; Solid Virtue ; Antichrist discovered ; Renovation of the Gospel 
Spirit ; the Touchstone ; and the Apology before her life. [Ifthe general reader has strength of un- 
derstanding to separate the chaff from the wheat in theological writings, all the mere speculative 
novelties* from the true practical Christianity, he may derive profit from a perusal of these works.] 





* Law, in a letter to Dr. cheyhe, speaking of MARSAY, an anonymous French writer of his 
day, the author of ‘le Témoignage d’un Enfant dela Vérité,? and other ‘ Giuvres,’ nine vols., 12mo. 
1738—40, thus writes: ““* * * I have read the Temoignage dun Enfant, etc. The first of those 
discourses [ read about three or four years ago, in the high Dutch. 1 was then acquainted with a 
German, who knew the author very well. He told me [query, P. B. in Somerset Gardens, 1738, ] 
that he was an academic, of between forty and fifty years of age, famed for great learning, and 
much read in J. B. and the mystical divines ; all which was too plain to be doubted of. I need not 
tell you that I much admire this author, where he only treats of the nature, progress, and perfec- 
tion of the spiritual life. But I think it is as plain and unquestionable that he is a very fanciful 
writer; mixing ungrounded notions and flights [about the planets being inhabited by human be- 
ings, souls from earth, etc.] with that part of religion which should be fresh. from them. And 
therefore to me he appears an author not at all fit for the public perusal, and had been better only 
read or handed about in manuscript. bg 

“ Spirituality itself is such a contrariety both to learned and unlearned human nature, that no- 
thing whimsical or conjectural should be connected with it. This gives Rationalists too great an 
opportunity of exploding it all as chimerical, and makes even people well-inclined to it, to be dis- 
trustful of it, and afraid of giving inte it. Whereas, if the true spirituality of the Christian life 
was kept within its own bounds, supported only by Scripture doctrines, and the plain appearances 
of nature and experience, human reason would be strangely at a Joss to know how to expose it. 

«1 could almost wish that we had no spiritual books, but those that have been wrote by Ca- 
tholics. [This was written more than a hundred years ago.] Not a line or a thought in Bertot 
wants to be excused. You have every instruction from him that a person come from heaven could 
give you ; and always see that he is only teaching you the true height and depth of the gospel. _ 

« The Philadelphians here, in the last century, and their correspondents in Holland, are a full 
proof of what I have observed above [concerning the mixing up whimsical conjectures with true 
religion, and then baptizing the compound with the title of divine visions and revelations.} ; 

‘The author and translators of the ‘ Temoignage,’ have plainly adopted the Bourignon 
scheme. I need not, tell you that this scheme cannot maintain the most fundamental articles of 
our redemption, the necessity of the sufferings, death, and sacrifice of our Saviour, etc.—Prejudice, 
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POLCK, Jean.—tle Thresor cache au champ de UEvangile. Belg, Germ. Gall. Brux. 1673. Oa- 
techismus est excellens, solidus et practicus. 

S. POLYCARPUS.—Vir Apostolicus. ) 

A PONTE, Ludovicus, 8S. J.—Meditat. solids. ; 

—— de Perfect. Christiana.—Lat. Col. 1625. et Gall. Paris. 1665. 

=— Dux spiritualis, 2 voll. 4. Col. 1626. et Gall. 

-—— In Canticum Canticorum. fol. Colon. 1623. : .s 

POSSINUS. Petrus.—Collector Thesauri Ascetici. Editor operum S. Nili. 

POSTELLUS, Gulielmus.—a Frankebergio summe laudatur, Cabalista. 
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and fondness for singularity, carried even the pious and learned Poiret so far as to defend Bourig- 
non in this and other matters, contrary to the gospel.” Marsay’s singular Life was translated 
into English, 4.D. 1772, by a Moravian preacher, at the request of Henry Brooke, of Dublin, here- 
tofore named, and the author of “ Redemption,” a poem: it exists only in MS. of which the writer 
has a copy. 

Aqethse individual demanding notice on the present occasion, is the celebrated BARon Swe- 
DENBORG, a scientific mineralist, and natural philosopher, who, quitting those comparatively ob- 
scure studies, appeared in the field of theology about sixteen years prior to Law’s decease. He was 
a man of a highly-cultivated mind, of great inductive powers, and research in theoretical science, 
and of a subtle imagination, though totally devoid of that masculine strength, penetration, and se- 

ley verity of judgment which are ever found to be the characteristics of powerful common sense, and 
V4 a sound practical understanding.— It is supposed that his mind became #¥et turned to the popu- 
lar subjects of theology and metaphysics, by. Law’s ‘ Appeal,’ ‘ Animadversions,’ and other tracts, 
then published; emé= by the indiscriminati writings of Jane Lead, Bourig- 
non, Poiret, Englebert; Marsay, Reeve and Muggleton, and other famous Misionaries and ideal 
ey writers of the German, Dutch, French, English, and other schools, orthodox and spurious, ancient 
; 7 ‘a and modern; then again by the reminiscence of occasional glimmerings of deep truth in the works 
of the ancient philosophers, correspondent with what is so fundamentally, systematically, and 
freshly revealed in Behmen; and along with all this must be taken into account his observations 
of the wrangling and janglings concerning ‘ faith and works,’ and such like letter-learning topics 
of knight-errant religionists in his day, who, he plainly perceived, understood not their subject in 
its ground, and were therefore vainly fighting in the dark. To which must also be added, the consi- 
deration of his science as a physiologist, his apprehension of the truth of the principles of nature, and 
of the philosophy of spirit and body, so wondertully opened in Behmen, and his endeavouring to ela- 
borate that ancient philosophical subject, divested of Behmen’s technicality, in a scientific manner. 
For there is not a truth of any import in all his works, which may not be instantly divested of the 
form he has given it, and traced to its source in Behmen’s principles, whether derived immediately 
from him, or through his expositors. All these were splendid materials for a man of Swedenborg’s 
peculiar constitution of mind, his great power of mental elaboration, calm even temperament, and 
indefatigable application, to work with; aid what were the results he produced, may. be seen in 
his writings after the year 1745. [in a new edition of part of Lead’s works, published in 12mo., 
London: Ogle and Co., 1816, the editor makes the following remark ; ‘ Such persons as are favored 
with a clear comprehension of the profound works of J acob Behmen, will also have the art of se- 
parating the pure gold from the pernicious and most infectious dross in the writings of the noble, 
truly excellent, and very learned Emanuel Swedenborg.’’] 

Among the collection of Law’s MSS. which came from Mr. Langcake, were found copies of two 
familiar letters written to a friend and admirer of Swedenborg, supposed to be Hartley, who had 
sent the writer one of his works, or a summary thereof, to peruse. As there are good grounds for 
considering Law to have been the author of those letters, we insert them in this place, leaving them 
to stand upon their own merits. The first proceeds thus :— 

_ I here return you the book of Dialogues relating to Swedenborg’s doctrines, which are the fol- 
lowing curiosities : 

“ First,—That the distinction of personalities, offices, powers, and operations in God, are, by 
no means, admissible ; because God is immutable. See pages 52, etc., 163. ri 

“That the man Jesus is the Holy Father, consisting of three essences, or principles,—the Dj- 
vine, the Proceeding, and the Human; that as the Divine Essence, or Principle, he is the Holy Fa- 
ther, even the Jehovah of the Jews, the Creator of all things; that as the Proceeding Essence, or 
Principle, (which it seems must be distinguished from the Divine,) he is the Sanctifier ; that as the 
utnen Essence, or Principle, he is the Son of God, who suffered and died. See Pages 52, 53, 54, 

eile: 

“ Secondly,—That the merit, virtue, and efficacy of Christ’s sufferings consist (not, as is the 
vulgar faith, in himself, but) in changing the state of man, by removing from him the power of hell 
and darkness ; and placing him ina state of ising out of evil, through a renewal of the parts 
powers, and principles of his life, both in soul and body ; restoring him both to health and upright- 
ness : which, says our author, was all that was necessary to the eternal well-being of the creatures 

“The baron, therefore; rejoins that Christ satisfied himself, and made an atonement to him- 
self, etc., and that all this must be so, because God is immutable. See pages 55—67, 

“ Again he teaches, that Christ is no otherwise a mediator, an advocate, an intercessor, and no 
otherwise a sitter at the right hand of God, than he is a door, a vine, a lion, or a lamb: that he is 
all these alike and figuratively, or in a sense denoting his divine qualities and properties ; of which 
the literal names door, mediator, lion, ete., are expressive Signs. See page 67—75. i 

“Now, can any man of erudition, and in his right senses, adopt such meanless stuff as is the 
above, for Divine revelation; or judge of it as other than the i ; 

Can this be that stable word of sound or rational doctrine (Tit. i. 
vince gainsayers? And neither is it sustained by one single argument, or roof i 

be received, however absurd, unintellectual, and where intelligible, inconsistent) pre oF the ie 
ae diwit of a fantastic mineralist, who has betrayed through all his works a. notorious ignorance of 
both the diction and documents of theology. : Remy 
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PRITIUS, J. G.—Novissimus Editor Macarii, et Arndii. 


Q. 
QUARRE, Hugues. Thresor spirituel.—Solidiss. et pract. 
—— Direction spirituelle pour les ames que Dicu inspire. 8vo. Paris. 1654. 


R. 
= ee ee JORDANUS,—Idiota dictus. intime pius et diyino amore plenus. 
REGLE deS. Augustin expliquee par Hugues de §. Victor. Paris. 1690. , 
_REGLEMENT donne par une Dame de haute qualite, (Jeanne de Schomberg, Duchesse de 
la Roche-Guyon] a Madame sa petite fille [la Princesse de Marcillac, etc.] pour sa conduite, ete. 





“ Thirdly,—Our author being embarrassed by the Scripture form of sound words, which would 
in no wise tally with his wild freaks, proceeds to persuade, with these presumptions, his ductile 
disciples,—noviciates in Scripture language, and its modes of expression and revelation,—that Di- 
vine terms are to be interpreted figuratively, allegorically, symbolically, and mystically, wherever 
an internal sense and acceptation can be devised. And therefore, to diffuse some shine of plausi- 
bility on these pretences, he undertakes, cavalierly, to exemplify his postulate on the doctrine of 
the resurrection ; assuring us, that when we read of the appearance of the Son of Man at the last 
day, and of his coming in the clouds of heaven, we are to understand even these promises also, far 
otherwise than they are vulgarly conceived as predictions of real, though future events; that we 
are to understand them figuratively, mystically, and symbolically; that therefore, the clouds in 
which Christ (or the Father, or the Holy Spirit,) will come, are in no wise those natural, visible 
clouds which present themselves to our sight in the skies (See page 197, 198); for that clouds de- 
note veils, that cover or obscure; and that the clouds mentioned in these parts of Scripture, are 
elouds overshadowing the spiritual or internal sense of the coming of Christ, namely, of his inter- 
nal appearance to his saints. y 

“Then, with a kind of preceptorial surprise at our simplicity, the baron advances to instruct 
us, that the book of God’s word is a sealed book, (p. 199,) wherein the mysteries of truth and Divine 
wisdom are hidden under an external letter (p. 199, 200): that Christians ought to behold, as in a 
glass, the glory of God ; and that this prospect of him is truly the sign of the coming of the Son of 
Man in the clouds of heaven with power and great glory! (p. 200, 201.) 

«‘ And it being a question naturally demanded of these new luminaries, when and where this 
coming of Christ is to be expected, since it will not be, as hitherto believed, an advent literally dis- 
pread in the clouds of heaven; the answer is, that, wherever a fresh opening is made of the divine 
truths, and a new church established on earth, there is this advent of Christ manifestly displayed, 
and there is the place of Christ’s coming. 

‘‘Now, to obduce a specious aspect upon this conceit, he describes in a similar mode, the de- 
scent of the New Jerusalem from God, out of heaven; assuring us boldly, in the following words, 
‘that thereby is meant a new dispensation of heavenly righteousness, or a republication of the 
word of God, opened anew, in order to a formation of a new church among men, which this (New 
Jerusalem) must needs signify, and be the same thing with the Lord’s second coming; as denoting 
not the destruction of the earth, but its renovation, by purging it from sin, and purifying the hearts 
and lives of mankind, through the operation of genuine truth, opened anew from his own holy 
word.’ (p. 204—6.) 

“ Reveries weak as these, Socinus, however befriended by the baron, would have been ashamed 
of: he would have repudiated such an abettor as burlesquing him,—nor haye I leisure to canvass 
these fooleries as they deserve. : 

“‘ Although the above are the capital doctrines of this book you sent me, yet, interspersed with 
them, we find many false distinctions, socinian tenets, deistical reasonings, and mystical whims. 
These, however, generally so feebly enforced as to be readily discernable, for they betray not only 
an utter ignorance of Christianity, but obviously a disordered intellect. ae : 

“ And, indeed, neither could the latter have generated the wild absurdities which this baron 
has effused, had he acquired a moderate competency of theological knowledge. A philosopher, a 
novice in the revealed word, when turned enthusiast, is, of all men, the most liable to heresies ; but 
the enormities of this baron’s deliriums argue both the most abject illiterature, with the most egre- 
gious blindness andinfatuation. * * * ” 

The second letter proceeds thus: “‘My dear friend,—I must impute your attachment to 
the baron to an indifference and want of ardour. You write me that he was certainly a good mam, 
Was he a better man than Socinus, or Crellius, or Julian, the avowed enemy of Christ? Julian, 
the chaste, the temperate, the learned, the pious, the vigilant, the clement, for so is he characterised 
by historians. , ; 

“‘ And whence are we to judge of the term goodness? From the Scriptures, or from Aristo- 
tle’s Ethics ? Says not St. Paul of the Pharisees, I bear them reeord that they havea zeal of God, 
though not according to knowledge? and yet are they not broken off because of unbelief? because 
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they received not the love of the truth, that they might be saved, but departed with an evil heart of un= ° 


belief from the living God ? F . 

s¢ And does not the apostle premonish the Jews thus, Heb. x. 28., He who despised Moses’ law 
died without mercy, under two or three witnesses: of how much sorer punishment shall he be thought 
worthy, who has trodden under foot the Son of God, and counted the blood of the covenant wherewith 
we are sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite to the Spirit of grace? Who is the better 
man of the two that went up into the temple to pray ; the pharisee, who rested his hope of favour 
from God on his own work of obedience and piety; or the contrite publican, who could only smite 
on his breast and say, God be merciful to me a sinner?” : ‘ 

“© St. John writes, i. John, ii. 22, 23, Who is a liar, but he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ? 
He is antichrist that denieth the Father and the Son: whosoever denicth the Son, the same hath not 


the Father : iv. 8, every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is not of God ; - 
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Paris. 1698.—Libellus practicus insigniter solidus, cum illustris Auctoris vita brevissime pre- 
fixa, ac ejusdem characteris. 
RELATIONS de la Mort de quelques Religieux de la Trappe. 
RHO, Joannes.—Historia Virtutum. 
RICCI, Barthelemy.—Art de Mediter. 
RIGOLEUCUS, Joannes.—solidus et illumin. 
8. ROBERTI,—Revelationes. 
RODRIGUEZ, Alphonsus.—solidissimus pract. 
ROEKS, Geestelyke Steen. Belg. 


ROJAS, Antonius.—(laudatur 4 M. de Bernieres.) Tres hominis viz. 








and this is that spirit of antichrist whereof you have heard that it should come, and even now already 
as in the world : wresting the word to his destruction. ii. Peter, iii. 16. 

‘« The Christ who is Jesus, and who came into the flesh from God, is the only begotten Son of 
the Father; him, therefore, to deny, is to deny the Son; and if not, to confess that he, this only be- 
gotten Son of the Father, is come into the flesh, is to be antichrist ; what else can we conclude of 
your good baron, than that he is not light in the Lord, but an antichrist, who denieth the truth, and 
maketh God a liar; or that he has no truth in him. 

“ And if they escaped not who refused him who spake on earth, and much less shall not they es- 
cape who turn away from him who spake from heaven ; what must be the sentence passed upon your 
good baron? for the word adds, How shall we escape, who neglect so great salvation ? 

‘* Also, that your good baron does deny that any only begotten Sonof the holy Father is come 
into the flesh, is not doubted: and this more expressly and more dogmatically than either Arius or 
even Socinus, or Crellius ; and this again without their plea of reasoning, or plausibility of argu- 
ment; as confidently arrogating the character of a prophet, as did ever Simon Magus or Mahomet. 

“To deny a begotten Son of the holy Father, made flesh, is at once to deny all revelation, our 
Scriptures being the only revelation from God; and so denying, to revoke mankind into Pagan- 
ism: to prevent which, the Baptist assures us, (John iii. 16, 17, 35, 36) He who believeth not in the 
name of the only begotten Son of God, shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth on him: and 
accordingly our Lord speaks in his prayer to his Holy Father, (John xvii. 3) And this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent: and attests the 
same to the Jews, (John viii, 24) if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die in your sins, i. e. shall 
sink down into the ceionian darkness, ignorance, and stupidity, kuowing nothing further of your- 
a or of my Father, than that yourselves are miserable, and that God is, you know not who or 
what. 5 
“Christianity enforces that the belief of an only begotten Son of the holy Father, is essential 

to its profession, and without which its whole system of doctrines is a chimera: There are (saith 
St. John, John v. 7,) three that bear witness in heaven, the Father, the Logos, and the Holy Spirit ; 
and these three are One: and there are thre that bear witness on earth, the spirit, and the water, and 
the blood [For the authenticity of this passage, see Bengelius.] and these three agree in one (i. John 
ii. 13), or concord in this one testimony, that the Holy Father has begotten a Son, who, having 
been the creator of all things, is the restorer of all things. For, 

“ Firstly, The Spirit, sent of the holy Father and given to the saints on earth, is a testimony 
of the Father’s acceptance of us, establishing the Gospel report concerning his goodwill towards us 
in his beloved Son. . 

‘‘ Secondly.—The water, which answers to the second witness, who is the Logos, signifying our 
baptism in him, testifies his acceptance of us, for his own property, even for members of his new 
creation, and his new kingdom in the heavens. 

“This appears, because in the Logos resides as in its source, the element of this new life j and 
our baptism testifies our immersion into this element in Christ, arguing our fellowship with him 
therein: and that being buried with Christ into his death, we are with him risen into his new ele- 
ment of life; are with Christ dead to our old or former nature, and stand in Christ renewed in the’ 
element of the new creation, and alive from the dead. 

‘‘ Thirdly.—The blood-witness answers to the holy Spirit, and carries his testimony of accept- 
ance of us, and our life in him, not less luculently. 

“This again appears, because blood is represented as containing life; it is said that in the 
blood is the life, or the life resides in the blood; the blood, therefore, connotes, as the emblem of 
life, an immortality administered to us by the Spirit of Christ, the one principle of genuine life, de- 
rived to us from the blood of Christ, pregnant with his Spirit, who is life. 

“The holy Spirit, (who is; with the Son of God, coeval with the Father,) and the Logos, al- 
though two personalities, are one JEVE; and the blood of the Logos being ours, his Spirit is also 
with it, our spirit, as says the Apostle, 1 Cor. vi. 17, he who is joined unto the Lord is one Spirit 
John xvii. 22, 23. 

“So then the Spirit given, presumes our favour with the holy Father: the water in which we 
are immersed, presumes our renovation in the element of grace, and of the new creation which 
is in the Logos: and the blood whereby we are sanctified, presumes our immortality, licited in 

- us, by the Spirit of Life. And thus the whole of Christianity becomes in these three witnesses, 
commonstrated, 

“The man Jesus was the begotten of the holy Spirit of God, an event full of mysterious pro- 
priety: But it is the Word or Logos who is the begotten of the holy Father ; who was from the be- 
ginning with God, who was made flesh, who had a glory with the Father before the world was, who 
created all things, thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers; for without him was not anything 
made that was made : and it is singly by the Logos’s sufferings in the flesh, that we are the redeemed 
of God, reconciled to God, and accepted of the holy Father. He, the Logos, suffered for our sins, 
that he might bring us wnto God, who has laid upon him the iniquity of us ali ; and by whose stripes 
we are healed, : 

“Vain, therefore, are the reasonings of Crellius (whom, or whose followers, it seems the baron 
may have xr¢ad,) that God of God cannot be made gubject to humiliation or sufferings. * * * ” 
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Thus much upon Swedenborg, as a theologian.——The writer recently inquired of a well-in- 
formed gentleman, a professed Swedenborgian, what were the practical merits or characteristics of 
the baron’s divinity. Whether its tendency as ascientific Christianity, was to make its disciples and 
students profoundly sensible of the radical universal corruption of their nature, (through the death 
which Adam died, the day of his transgression,) and at the same time acquainted with their capa- 
city of restoration, (through the Divine Word of promise,) and thereupon to strenuously recommend 
to them (as the one only object deserving of their consideration,) the commands and counsels of 
the Redeemer, in order to obtain that renovation, (first in the heart or root of man, secondly in the 
intellect, and ultimately in body as well as soul.) Whether the baron teaches his followers, that 
the possibility of that renovation was procured for them by the triumphant process of Jesus Christ, 
the eternal Word made flesh, or Divine man, and second head of the human race, through all the 
states of the fallen human life, conquering all its evils and restoring to it all that it had lost, and 
that none could partake of redemption but through the Divine nature or Spirit brought to life in 
them, so as to enable them to follow Jesus Christ victoriously over every evil of lifeand death, and 
to overcome even as he overcame. Whether this,regeneration and sanctification was the founda- 
tion doctrine of the baron’s divinity : and that by cbnsequence, he presses upon his disciples the ear- 
nest practice of the gospel, that is, all kinds of self-denial to the old rational animal nature, the liv- 
ing by strict religious rules, early rising to devotion, and continuing instant in prayer (many hours 
of each day de genibus), recollection or introversion of the mind, fasting, and other acts of mental 
and corporal mortification, with activity in all goodness to the souls and bodies of their neighbour; 
and all in faith, all in order to raise up or cultivate the Divine principle, or living Word of promise 
engrafted in their souls, to perfection :-— Whether such was the growndwork and main drift of the 
baron’s divinity, apart from his visions; for, that he, the inquirer, considered all professed scienti- 
fic theology, whatever it may declare touching the mysteries of eternity, to be mere transcendental 
humbug, unless its manifest prime object was to render man awake to his sin and misery, and to 
the salvation offered to him in Christ, and thereupon to induce him earnestlyto adopt all those self- 
annihilating practices or exercises of the gospel just referred to, as the means of obtaining that sal- 
vation ; which, being the restoration of man to the blessings of his origina] birthright, included in it 
all possible blessings, yea, even the highest intellectual illumination, and divine knowledge. To 
which, the individual candidly replied, that ‘such was not the main object of the New Jerusalem 
doctrine; but the baron had, he considered, given a key whereby to understand the Revelations and 
other mysterious parts of Scripture, which he considered a proof of his having been inspired.’ 
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How Jucidly the baron has explained some of the leading mysteries and doctrines of the gospel, \ 


has been sufficiently adverted to in the above two letters. But in regard to his mystical interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures, can it, for edification and unction, be at all comparable to that of Madame 
Guyon, woman as she was, or of other deeply spiritual writers who, according to their individual 
form of apprehension, have opened a solid and uniform mystical sense of Scripture? For after 
the baron’s declarations, that the last judgment (spoken of in the Revelations,) happened in the 
year 1757: that he had conversed with the inhabitants of the planets, that they of the moon are 
small, being no larger than children of six or seven years old, yet have the strength of men, and 
roaring voices like thunder, which proceed from their abdomen :(!) that the angels sleep, and have 
entrails, and the bestial configurations of the fallen divided humanity, etc., (!) with an infinity of 
other corresponding productions of his,analogical and comparative faculty ; after this, no one will 
contend that the baron offers a purely hatural ground of interpretation. The following is the baron’s 
own verbatim account of the pentecostal opening of his Divine commission :—“‘I dined very late at my 
inn, in: London, and was eating very heartily, when, towards the end of my repast, I perceived a 
kind of mist diffuse itself before my eyes, and that the floor of the apartment was covered with 
hideous reptiles. They disappeared : the darkness was‘dissipated, and I saw, clearly, in the midst 
of a bright light, a man seated in the corner of the room, who said to me, witha terrible voice, Lat 
not so much. At these words my sight failed me ; it afterwards gradually returned, and I found my- 
self alone. On the following night, the same man, surrounded by aradiance of light, again appeared 
to me, and said, I am God the Lord, the Creator and Redeemer ; I have chosen thee to unfold to man- 
kind the interior and spiritual sense of the sacred writings ; I will dictate to thee what thou art lo 
write.” ——Law’s identification of Swedenborg’s and M ahomet’s ‘ revelations,’ has more of meaning 
in it, than appears at first sight—— Would the reader see what has been said in Swedenborg’s favour 
as an inspired seer and theologist, by one of his talented, and most enthusiastic admirers, he may con- 
sult the apologetic dissertation prefixed to a publication, entitled ‘‘ The Beauties of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg, comprising his opinions and visions, collected from upwards of forty large volumes of his 


works, closely printed in Latin; with a Preliminary Dissertation upon his Life and Writings, and — 


their relation to the present times, 8vo. G. Hughes, London, 1813, Price, half-a-guinea.” 
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SAVONAROLA, Hieronymus.—illumin. CorruptionisChristianorum reprehensorinsignis. 

De SAUGERE. Joan.—de Amore Dei, Belg. 

Du SAULT, Nicolaus.—de Fiducia in Deum. 

De SCHONHOVIA, Joannes. 

SCHORER, Christophorus—Theol. Ascetica. 

SCLEI, Bartholomeus.—solidus. 

SCOTUS ERIGENA, Joannes. " 

SCUPOLI (vel Scupuli) Lawrentius.—solidus, pract. method. brevis. 

SENTIMENS de la Vie interieure pour se recucillir en Dieu, 12. a Liege. 1690. 7 

SEYNENSIS, Honorius.—Specimen Perfectionis Christiane in triplici statu. Paris. 12. 

SIMPLICIUS, Feliz,—Theologia spiritualis fundamentalis. Dantisci 1687. 

SPECULUM PERFECTIONIS.—Germ. Lat. Anty. 1547. Belgice Amstelod. 1699. E- 
gregius Mystico-practicus. Paar 

SPERBERUS, Julius.—Auctor libri Apologetici Fraternitatis Rosee Crucis, qui dicitur 
Ecuo, etc. Dantisc. 1616. uti et quorumdam aliorum, v. g. de Tribus seculis, de Rebus admira- 
bilibus, etc. Omnia Germanice, Amstelod. ab anno 1660.etc. Pius et doctus in saniori Cabala. 
Seculi tertii, h. e. Seculi Spiritus S. Encomiastes. 

A SPIRITU SANCTO, Antonius.—Directorium Mysticum. 

— Josephus.—Enucleatio Theol. Mystic S. Dionysii. 

STELLA, Jacobus.—solide practicus, et familiaris—Idem, de Amore Dei. 

STERRY, Petrus.—Angl. 

SUARES, Franciseus.—de Oratione. 

SULPITIUS SEVERUS.—Egregie scripsit de virtutibus Monachorum Orientalium, et 
Vitam S. Martini. 

SUQUET, Antonius.—practicus. 

SURIN, JoanJoseph.—excellentissimus, solid, pract. iluminatus, doctus, humilis, afficiens. 


Annoration.—Le Catechisme Spirituelle de la Perfection Chretienne est le meilleur ouvrage 
du P. Suxin, le plus moélleux, le plus instructif, le plus méthodique, et le plus utile, par rapport 
4 la fin qu’il se propose. 11 commence par donner une idée grande et nette de la perfection chréti- 
enne; il entre ensuite dans le détail des moyens qui y conduisent, et des obstacles qu’il faut 
vaincre pour y arriver. Rien de plus précis, de plus clair, et de plus sensible, que ce qu’il dit de 
l’Oraison et de la Mortification en général, de la pratique des vertus, du combat contre les vices, et 
contre les passions en particulier. 

Comme il veut épuiser sa matiére, aprés avoir parlé de la conduite ordinaire de la grace, il 
décrit les voies extraordinaires, o1 Dieu fait entrer les 4mes qu’il veut s’unir particuliérement. 
Mais il ne s’exprime point en termes mystiques et obscurs. Tout ce qu'il dit de état passif, de la 
contemplation, de ’union divine et des grandes faveurs qui l’accompagnent, est a la portée de tout 
le monde. J] touche presque tous les points de Ila Théologie Mystique les plus difficiles 4 accorder 
avec la Théologie Scolastique ; mais il le fait de telle sorte que personne ne peut s’y méprendre, et 
qu’on distingue toujours aisément le sens réprouvé des faux Mystiques d’avec le sens catholique 
qui donne tout a la vertu de la grace, sans rien ter 4 la coopération du libre arbitre. ' 

Il parle en plusieurs endroits de l’union divine, et des délices dont elle est la source, afin 
d’inspirer aux Ames un désir ardent de la vine haute perfection. Mais en méme tems qu’il travaille 
a enfler le coeur de ceux qu'il instruit, et 4 nourrir Jeur esprit au grand, par les idées magnifiques 
qu'il leur donne de la perfection ; il prend un soin particulier de retenir leur courage dans de justes 
bornes, en leur mettant devant les yeux leur propre foiblesse, et en-leur découvrant les illusions 
od il est aisé de tomber, quand on prend l’essor avant le tems, et qu’on s’éscarte des routes battues 
pour donner dans une fausse élévation. C’est 4 quoi il attribue tous les désordres des Iluminés 
et des autres faux Mystiques. Conformément 4 ce principe, il ne fait point de grace a cette espéce 
d’orgueil qui engendre l’amour des voies extraordinaires, et il saisit toutes les occasions qui se pré- 
sentent de recommander la fidélité 4 s’acquitter des devoirs d’état, 4 se borner aux pratiques recues, 
a préférer les vertus obscures 4 celles qui sont éclatantes, et 4 suivre tellement |’attrait de la 
grace, qu’on le soumette toujours a la loi extétieure de la foi et de l’obéissance. De sorte que si 
on youlait faire le précis de tout ’ouvrage, et réduire a certains chefs la doctrine de )’Auteur en 
tout ce qui regarde la pratique et la correspondance de ’homme aux desseins de Dieu; on n’en 
tirerait guére que l’attachement inviolable pour les devoirs et les obligations communes, le soin 
de se recueilir, de se vaincre, de s’humilier, de se renoncer en tout, de ne rien refuser a Dieu, et 
de se défier de ses lumiéres, pour dépendre de celles d’autrui. : 

_Au reste, en portant les ames a la perfection la plus sublime, il prend soin de faire entendre 
qu’il s’agit de la perfection Chrétienne, qui ne regarde pas seulement les personnes réligieuses, mais 
encore les gens du siécle. Et afin que ceux-ci ne puissent pas s’y méprendre, il entre dans le 
détail de leurs obligations, et, parcourant les conditions différentes, il fait trouver 4 chacun dans 
nop A les moyens nécessaires pour arriver 4 la perfection du Christianisme, et au plus pur amour 

e Dieu. 

Quelques-uns seront peut-étre surpris de voir revenir souvent les mémes 

mauvais que l’Auteur ne les ait pas traités 4 fond dés la premiére fois qu’il Pee Vaes N 
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Speaking of Dr. HENRY Mork in one of his passing conversational letters, L : 
‘¢ Many good things may be said of Dr. More, as a pious christian, and of great cue. Bante 
was a Babylonian philosopher and divine, a bigot to the Cartesian system, knew nothing deeper 
than an hypothesis, nor truer of the nature of the soul than that which he has said of its Roney 
ence, which is little better than that foolish brat descended from it, the transmigration of souls 
I know no other name for his ‘ Divine Dialogues,’ than a jumble of learned rant, heathenish babble, 
and gibberish, dashed or heated here and there with flashes of piety. His after sentiments of J. B. 
are in his ‘ Philosophie Teutonicz Censura,’ both in the preface and the tract. I never read it in 
his works, but only as recited in a German Editor of J. B. [see Penny Cyclopedia, art. Boum.) 
What you have seen of his severity against the light within, (which is, in other words, God within,) 
is sufficient to determine his character with you.” ‘ 4 
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doivent faire réflexion, que les matiéres spirituelles sont quelquefois si délices et si subtiles, 
qu’elles échappent a la pénétration d’un bon esprit, lors qu’il croit les bien comprendre. L’habileté 
du Maitre consiste 4 proportionner ses instructions a la portée de ceux qu'il instruit, et a pré- 
poh Bt mémes objets sous diverses faces, pour en faciliter intelligence aux esprits de différent 
caractére. 

C’est la méthode qu’a suivi le Pére Surin, en parlant de Voraison, de la contemplation, de 
Punion divine, de la conduite et des effets extraordinaires dela grace. Aprés en avoir donné une 
connoissance générale, il a passé a d'autres plus aisés, afin de donner du relache a l’esprit de ses 
lecteurs, peu accoutumés, pour la plupart, a considérer les objets spirituels. I] est revenu ensuite 
a plusieurs reprises, aux matiéres qu’il avait entamées; et allant de clarté en clarté, ilen a donné 
des idées toujours plus nettes, plus précises, plus profondes, ct plus étendues, qui auraient rebuté 
plusieurs de ses lecteurs, s’il les avait proposées tout de suite au commencement. 

Il serait 4 souhaiter que tous ceux qui liront cet ouvrage, eussent le gotit des vertus et des 
mystéres de la grace, dont on y traite. Le Pére Surin confirme ordinairement ce qu’il en dit par des 
exemples tirés des vies des plus grands saints. Ces exemples pourraient bien révolter la déli- 
catesse de plusieurs des gens du siécle. C’est 4 eux A faire justice: ces sortes de livres ne sont 
pas faits pour les esprits profanes, qui ne veulent point cesser de l’étre. Mais on ose assurer, que 
tous ceux qui feront la lecture de ce catéchisme avec un désir sincére d’en profiter, et de réformer 
leur prudence sur l’esprit de l’Evangile et sur le sentiment. des saints, en tirerout l’avantage que 
VAuteur a prétendu leur en procurer, qui est de s’instruire a fond de leur religion, de se connoitre 
eux-mémes, de connoitre Dieu, et de s’enflammer du désir de lui plaire, par la pratique des vertus 
des conseils évangéliques. 


SUSO, Henricus.—illuminatus et Theodid. 


dy 
TAULERUS, Joannes.—illuminatissimus et internus. 


ANNOTATIoN.—Cet Auteur, qui était un saint et savant Dominiquain, quia enseigné a Cologne 
et 4 Strasbourg, ot il mourut l’an 1379, passe pour un des plus autorisés et des plus considérables 
entre les Mystiques, tous ayant une extréme déférence pour ses sentimens: et de vrai, nuls gens 
de bien ne sauraient le connoitre sans le gofiter et sans lui donner leur approbation. Aussi voit-on 
que les Protestans les plus sages, les Docteurs Arndt, Miiller, et plusieurs autres, sans méme ex- 
cepter Luther ni Melancton, en ont fait des éloges qui ne cédent en rien 4 ceux des Catholiques 
Romains, comme il se peut voir a la téte de ]’édition Allemande de ses Sermons que le pieux Arndt 
a procurée, et dans celle de toutes les ceuvres de cet auteur par le célébre D. Spener, réimprimées 
a Francfort plusieurs fois. 

Le caractére de cet Auteur illuminé est 4 mon avis celui-ci: Que ]’4me par la mortification de 
ses passions et de ses vices, par la pratique des vertus, par le détachement, et l’abnégation de soi- 
méme, de ses désirs, de sa volonté, de son amour-propre, et de toute son activité, et de toute chose 
créée, revienne 4 son fond intérieur, y cherchant Dieu et l’y trouvant enfin qui s’y manifeste par 
la naissance de son Divin Verbe, et par la spiration de son 8S. Esprit ; et qu’ensuite par une intro- 
version durable et continuelle elle se conserve dans cet état d’intériorité, dans lequel Dieu piisse 
produire en elle sa volonté, ses merveilles, et ses conduites spéciales, desquelles néanmoins cet au- 
teur ne parle que généralement. ‘ 

Taulére a écrit en vieux langage Alleman, qui ne se trouve que trés-rarement. Surius ena 
fait une traduction Latine, imprimée plusieurs fois 4 Paris et 4 Cologne jusqu’en 1615, laquelle tient 
présentement lieu d’original. On ena plusieurs éditions Allemandes procurées taut par les Ca- 
tholiques Romains, que par les Protestans: Les Flamens en ont fait de méme; mais la vieille édi- 
tion Flamende de Francfort de 1565, est altérée; de méme aussi que celle que M. Serrarius publi 
2 Hoorn il ya environ 40 ans, quoique d’ailleurs celle-ci contienne plus d’ouvrages de l’auteur 
qu’aucune des autres. La meillure est celle d’Anvers 1685: il ymanque pourtant ses Institutions, 
ses Lettres et ses Ewercices sur la Passion, mais on les trouve a part, les deux premiers sous Je 
titre de Weduila anime, dont ona une vieille édition Frangaise, mais effacée par une nouvelle et 
trés-belle traduction tant de ses Institutions, imprimées 4 Paris en 1668, que de ses Exercices sur 
la Passion, imprimés au méme lieu l'année suivante, avec les Ewercices du pieux Escuivs sur la 
vie purgative, illuminative, et unitive, qui y sont joints, Le Pére Mabillon dans le Catalogue qui 
est a la fin de son traité des Etudes Monastiques, met entre les livres spirituels traduits en Fran- 
¢ais les Guvres de Taulere : je n’y ai jamais vu ses Sermons, qui en sont la plus considerable* piéce ; 
et je suis assuré que son traité De la vie pauure de J. Christ s’y trouve encore moins, vu meme 
qu’il manque dans le Latin de Surius, et qu’il ne se trouve qu’en Alleman, en Anglais, et en Flamen. 

RusBROCHIvS, contemporain de Taulére et en quelque sorte son Maitre, est a pen pres de 
méme caractére que lui, et va méme quelquefois plus haut et plus méthodiquement, C était un 
saint Prieur d’un monastére de chanoines proche de Bruxelles qui n’avait presque point d’études, 
et qui Ctait d’une grande simplicité, mais avec cela d’une grande sainteté, et d’une trés haute con- 
templation, dou lui venait par voie d’expérience et d’infusion une trés profonde et originale con- 
noissance de toute la Théologie Mystique, en quoi il a servé de guide a plusieurs. A la reserve de 
son excellente traité de /’Ornement des Noces Spirituelles, qu’on trouve encore quelquefois en vieux 
Flamen, et qui est des principaux de ses ouvrages, on n’a ses ceuvres qu’en Latin de la traduction 
de Surius. Elles ont été imprimées a Cologne trois fois, dont la derniére est de Van 1692. Ceux 
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stola sua xxiv. ad Religiosam quandam 
[Vie et Traité du P. Rigol. p. 452.] Ce 
ent le sens, vous fortifieront et vous 


* At exstant tamen, laudante eos P. Rigoleuco in Epi 
Virginem angoribus anime oppressam. Verba ejus sunt: LV. 
degouts, ces tristesses, ces craintes, et toutes ces peines qui affig se os 
elabliront un jour dans une parfaite sante, pourvu que vous ayes le courage de les soup? ir, Si vous 
aviex les SERMONS DE TAULERE, je voudrois que vous lussiex celui du quatrieme Dimanche @apres 
Paques. Vous y trouveriez un passage qui a aulrefois bien console wn coeur extremement afflige, 
Ubi de se ipso quin loquatur vir elle, egregie ac solide spiritualis, minime dubito. 
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qui recherchent les interprétations allégoriques des choses typiques, trouveront de quoi se satis - 
faire dans son Commentaire sur le Tabernacle de U’wlliance, ou sur le Lévitique.* ear 
Le P. Jean EvanGEiste£, Capucin & Louvain, est, ou approche beaucoup, du caract = ; 
Taulére dans son excellent Livre du Royawme de Dieu dans ?ame, qui est écrit si famili¢rement, s 
nettement, et avec une méthode si naturelle et si suivie, qu’il peut bien serviraux esprits les moins 
pénétrans d’introduction a l’intelligence des choses mystiques, Son livre est Flamen, et Resin 
plusieurs fois 4 Anvers dés l’an 1639, (lui vivant alors encore) jusqu’en 1639. On 1’a aussi en 
man dés l’an 1665 :+ mais les derniéres éditions de Francfort des années 1690 et 1692 sont augmen- 
tées d’un second traité de la Separation de l’Ame et lV Esprit, qu'un Professeur de Louvain (isterios 
Fromondus) avait auparavant fait imprimer en Latin, et joint 4 son Lxplication sur le Cantique de 
Salomon. Ce traité semble plutét une récapitulation et une déduction de quelques points panes 
paux de son premier livre, nommément de /’Elevation de ? Ame par-dessus sot-meme, qu une a 8 
du méme livre, quoiqu’on en dise surle titre. Il n’y a encore rien de tout cela en Frangais. se 
auteur a cela de remarquable, qué dans tout son livre il n’y a pas un seul mot qui touche direc e- 
ment ou indirectement les matiéres controversées entre les Chrétiens, de sorte qu ilest a lédifica- 
tion de tous: aussi dit-on que des Protestans ont contribué a sa réimpression, tant on en fait de 
cas, et avec raison. On a encore du méme auteur un Traité posthume de /’Eucaristie qui se trouve 
traduit du Flamen en Frangais, et imprimé 4 Bruxelles en 1662. 


THEOLOGIA AMORIS. 

THEOLOGIA CORDIS. 

THEOLOGIA CRUCIS CHRISTI. ; ; . ey 

THEOLOGIA GERMANA, seu realis. Auctor vere illuminatus, brevis, radicalis. 

THEOMILUS, Hilarius.—Ejus Continua animi letitia. liber solidus, internus, facilis, suc- 
cinctus. methodicus. 

S. TERESI A—Theodidacta, afficiens, inflammans. 


AnnoratTion.—Ce que Jean de la Croix a proposé d’un maniére théoretique, accommodée ala 
voie de }’intellect, et méme, en quelque sorte, de la scholastique ; cela méme est répandu dune 
maniére pratique, par des narrés et des productions de propre expérience, et d’une maniére tout 
affective propre 4 la voie du cceur, dans les écrits de Ste. THERESE, dont le caractére est que, sans 
affecter aucune méthode, quoique pourtant elle ne manque pas @’ordre, elle parle et écrit par purs 
sentiments et purs mouvemens de cceur, d’amour, d’humilité, et selon les vives expériences qu’elle 
a faites des choses spirituelles et surnaturelles. Elle insiste particuli¢rement sur la voie de 
VOraison, tant de Vactive, que de celle de quiétude ou de passiveté surnaturelle et unitive; sur 
ses degrés, et sur les graces infinies et ineffables que Dieu communique par 1a, aux 4mes qui s’y 
rendent. Les maniéres humbles, touchantes, et animées de |’Esprit de Dieu, attendrissent les 
eceurs qui ont encore quelque pente vers Dieu, y reveillent ’amour divin, et gravent dans les Ames’ 
une profonde vénération envers la Majesté Divine et la sacrée humanité du Sauveur, avec une ad- 
miration singulitre des graces et des opérationes inexprimables du Trés-Haut dans les coeurs qui 
se donnent a lui sincérement. 

- Tout le monde sait que cette grande sainte était Carmelite Espagnole: et ses ceuvres, ou elle 
a décrit elle méme une bonne partie de sa vie, (de laquelle ’/Evéque de Tarassone et le P. Ribera 
out chacun publié a part une histoire compléte, que l’on trouve en Frangais,) ses ceuvres dis-je, que 
l’on a traduites et publiées en toutes sortes de langues, comme en Latin 4 Cologne 1626, en 





* Tmo, et eodem anmo ipsa prodiit Francofurti, in fol. cum proefatione Germanica Cl. G. Ar- 
noldi. 

Hec de RusBrocuivs que in Epistole contextu sunt paucula primum conscripseram post- 
quam nonnullos ex ejus libris ante aliquot annos pervolveram, quorum quidem generalior solum 
remanebat mihi memoria. Ast iisdem omnibus recentius a me perlectis, fateri cogor Rusbrochium 
mihi quidem, nullo negotio videri inter omnes omnino Mysticos facile principem, solidum, tutum, 
pium, sanctum, humilem, infirmis sese accommodantem, cum sublimibus sublimia et arcana pe- 
tentem, sensu profundum, Moralistam sacerrimum, Contemplatorem incomparabilem, Doctorem 
illuminantem, inflammantem, rapientem admiratione patefactionis arcanorum divinorum et vite 
aterne; perfruitionis Dei ac beatz quietis expertum, verbo, talem qualem nescio utrum alicubi 
similem reperies. Quod si quis Rusbrochiani Characteris, sive ejus Methodi ac rerum Epitomen 
conceptis ipsius verbis habere desideret, en que huc e libro de Septem Custodiis cap. III. facere vi- 
dentur: Si AMonEmM et SANCTITATEM in supremo gradw colere, exercere, ac possidere velis, (et 
hic quidem est ejus scopus, sequuntur media et progressus,) vim INTELLECTIVAM a cunctis expe- 
dias ac nudes formis et simulacris oportet, et per FiDEM supra Rationem eleves, ubi eternit Souts 
micant radii qui te suo tllustrabit splendore, et omnem docebit VERITATEM ; et veritas liberabit te, 
et nudum aspectum tuum in forme-nescia defiget ac stabiliet nuditate...... Visionem hanc 
Vis AMATIVA nudo Amore semper insequitur ; et in ipso sequendi actu divine GRratim Rtvus jugi- 
ter manat, animam istiusmodi ad vividum Sancti SPrritus FontEM introducens, ubi eterne sua- 
vitatis SCATURIUNT VENE, inebriantes animam, supraque Rationem eam sublevantes in quandam 
velut aberrationem seu avia itinera, in ipsam scilicet eterne salutis ac BEATITUDINIS EREMUM : 
et hose vere SANCTIMONI® Ravt1x ac substantia est, ex eademque radice interna VinturuM EXER- 
CITIA continenter emergunt ac proficiscuntur: non enim potest AMOR vacare otio. Tsta autem, et 
quicquid preterea docet Sanctus Vir, non esse nuda duntaxat verba aut meras ideas, sed divina 
illustrate mentis experimenta, testantur hunc in modum alia ejusdem verba, humilitatis sue egre- 
gia simul monumenta: Mihi ipsi renuntio ; atque eterne veritati, et S. Catholice Ecclesia jidei, et 
Dootoribus qui Sacras Scripturas per Spiritum S. explanarunt, me meaque scripta libens submitio. 
Attamen id quod intus sentio et experior, mihi manet, nec possum id e spiritu meo depellere: imo st 
vel totum possem lucrart mundum, equidem diffidere non possem ; neque desperare de Domino Jesu, 
quod me damnare velit. Quod si diversa audiero, libens conticescam. 

t Exstat et idem liber P. Joan Evangeliste. dictus, Regnum Dei in anima, etiam Anglicé ab 
anno 1657, Eundem habui nuper in manibus ab amico nonnullo Gallice redditum, qui forsitan in 
posterum, si Deo placuerit, in publicum emitti poterit. 
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Alleman la méme 1686, etc., la font suffisamment connoitre. De plusieurs traductions, qu’il y en 
a en Frangais, la plus récente et la meilleure est celle de M. Arnauldd’ Andilly, imprimée plusieurs 
fois 4 Paris, et nouvellement (en 1688) 4 Anvers en 3 petits volumes, ot sont jointes les Lettres 
anciennes de cette Ste. qui manquaient aux éditions de Paris, mais qui sont un peu trop chargées 
de remarques par l’Evéque d’Osme: j’appelle ces lettres 14 anciennes par comparaison a deux 
tomes d’autres, qu’on vient de publier tout fraichement (4 Anvers 1698,) et qui n’avaient point 
encore paru. De ses ouvrages, son livre du Chateau de Vame, est le plus sublime; son traité du 
Chemin de la perfection, le plus familier et le plus d’usage ; sa Vie par elle méme et ses Exclama- 
tions, le plus touchant ; ses lettres et ses Fondations, le plus agréable. 

Entre les Auteurs qui sont du caractére de Ste, Therése, ou qui en approchent beaucoup, Ste. 
GERTRUDE est la principale ; non celle de Brabant, mais celle d’ Allemagne, Comtesse d’extraction, 
et qui fut il y a environ cing cents ans Abbesse d’un Monastére de Religieuses de l’ordre de Ste. 
Benoit dans le Diocése d’Halberstat. Elle a écrit elleméme en Latin. J’estime que par le titre 
qu’on a donné a sa vie et a ses révélations, Insinuationes divine pietatis (imprimées souvent A 
Cologne, comme aussi 4 Paris et 4 Salsbourg en 1662,) on a voulu marquer, qu’en effet elle insinuait 
dans les cceurs une piété toute divine et un amour trés-affectif envers la Majesté de Dieu, comme 
il parait particuliérement par le second livre de ses mémes insinuations, ov elle décrit sa conver- 
sion et une partie de sa vie, d’une maniére, qui imite et qui semble méme surpasser celle de St. 
Augustin dans ses Confessions. Ses Ewercises del’ Amour divin quisont des priéres 4 son usage pour 
tous les jours de la semaine, sont aussi trés-affectifs et tres-touchans. On les a traduits de son 
Latin et publiés en Frangais 4 Paris 1672; et un an auparavant, aussi bien qu’en 1687, ses In- 
sinuations, mais sous le titre de la Vie et les Revelations de Ste. Gertrude.* Le Traducteur quoique 
éloquent, n’est pas pourtant toujours bien entré dans le sens de cette Ame sainte, qu’on tient avoir 
été des plus pures qui fussent alors sur la terre. 

Cette sainte me fait penser a une autre sainte fille de méme nom, qui a écrit des Confessions 
de Vame amante, dans le méme caractére, trés-touchantes et trés-capables d’amollir et d’embraser 
les coeurs dans amour de Dieu. C’est GERTRUDE More, des descendans du fameux chancelier 
du iene ete jadis Religieuse 4 Cambrai, dont le livre a été imprimé en Anglais 4 Paris plus- 
ieurs fois. 

Sainte CATHERINE surnommée DE SIENNE, parce qu’elle y naquit environ le milieu du qua- 
torziéme siécle, est aussi entiérement dans le caractére de Ste. Therése. Ses Meditations sur la 
Passion, imprimées avec sa vie par son Confesseur, ses six Dialogues qu’elle a dictés (imprimés en 
Latin a Ingolstadt 1583,) et qui traitent principalement de la Doctrine Chrétienne, sur le Rétablisse- 
ment de ’homme, de l’amour de Dieu, des larmes de la pénitence, de l’église et de la corruption 
de ses ministres, de la Providence de Dieu, et de l’obéissance ; ses prieres, qui y sont annexées ; ses 
Lettrest 4 toutes sortes de personnes, publiées en Francais a Paris, 1644: enfin, la déférence, pour 
ne pas dire la soumission et l’obéissance que lui rendait toute Ja chrétienté sans exception de Papes 
ni de Rois, de Grands ni de petits, de savans et de non-savans, quoique ce ne fit qu’une simple 
et jeune fille dont la vie ne passa pas au-dela de trente ans, font bien voir que Dieu lui avait donné 
le don de toucher les cceurs et les affections par le feu affectif et sacré dont elle était elleméme 
toute embrasée. 

On trouve dans les ouvrages de Louis de Blois, vulgairement nommé Buosivs, Benedictin Abbé 
de Liesi, qui vivait ily a plus d’un siécle, le méme esprit et caractére d’attendrir les coeurs a la 
piété; ce qui lui a fait donner le nom de pieux presque toutes les fois qu’on le nomme: On les 
a recueillis et publiés diverses fois en Latin 4 Anvers; et Yon ena traduits divers traités en di- 
verses langues. cede 

Les Contempiations sur l'amour divin de RArMoND JoRDAIN (qui se nommait Vidiot) sont ma- 
nifestement dans le méme caractére, aussi bien que les traités auxquels on les joint ordinairement 
qui sont les Soléloques, les Meditations, et le Manuel qui portent le nom de Ste. Augustin, dont les 
Confessions, aussi bien que celles d’APHONSE D’ORoSCO, Prédicateur de Charles-quint, sont dans le 
méme caractére d’amour humble et affectif. 


AS. TERESIA, Ludovicus. . 

THEODORITUS.—Historicus autoptes Vitarum SS. Patrum desertorum Palestine ex- 
cellentissimus. ; : 

THESAURUS anime Christiane. ill. et pract. J 

Dela TRAPPE,  Abbe.—Suaintete de la Vie Monastique, Interpres Dorothei. 

AS. TRINITATE, Dominicus. 

— Philippus,—Summa Theol. Mysticie. 


Vv 


La VALIERE,—Reflexions sur la Misericorde de Dieu, solide pietatis et conversionis ad 
Deum. ; 

Le P. UBI,—Pratique deV Amour de Dieu selon les 3 Etats de la Vie spirituelle. Auctor hic 
in Mysticis ac divinis expertus erat, ac Direetor admirabilis drmell@ Nicolae, 

De VERBOZGE MENSCH des Herten. internus. ‘ 

VERNACIA, Baptista, Veneta.—Opera ejus Tomis IV. (forte eadem que B. Cremensis, 

AS. VICTORE, Hugo.—vid. Hugo, ill. 

—— Richardus.—Opera, in 4. Col. 1621. fol. Rothom. 1650. | Chas 

VIBES des Grands Serviteurs de Dieu, par le R. P. Giry. Maximi fit, sed rarus est. vid Giry. 





* Habetur et alia operum S. Gertrudis interpretatio Gallica antiquior, anno 1634. Parisiis per 

D. Ferraige eyulgata, cum titulo, Insinuationis etc. que fere ad verbum reddita est, cum prior, 
uz et eloquentior, minus verbis adhereat. } ™ i 

: + Is liber Gertrudis More (Confessiones anime amantis) anno 1704, prodiit Francofurti, cum 
egregia D. Arnoldi prefatione. Insignis ac mire efficacis pietatis est, ad veram charitatem, re- 
signationem, humilitatem, puritatem, animique solidam pacem ac letitiam lectores potenter 
alliciens. " ‘ 

+ Ee Venetiis anno 1506, impressx sunt. 
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VIEXMONTIUS, Claudius,—de Poenitentia. 

8. VINCENTIUS FERRERIUS. 4 : ‘ eae 

VITA INTERIOR,—illumin. Virginis. excellentia et solida habet de Oratione, ubi dis- 
tinguit inter sensum et spiritum. ; 

VITA PATRUM.—ex optimis post Scripturas SS. __ E . 

VITA SANCTORUM,—per Bollandum, etc. per Surium et Lipomannum, etc., et hic 
divinissima continet. 

La VIE des Vierges. 

VIES des Saints, de divers Autheurs et Ordres. 

VITZi virorum et feminarum* speciales et notabiliores :—— 

— d'Agnes d’ Awvergne de t Annonciade celeste. a Paris. 

— Aloisii Gonzage. 


* In the introduction to the abridged life of Gichtel, the editor remarks, ‘‘If it were ever ne- 
cessary to attend to what may be said with respect to the imitation of highly regenerate and en- 
lightened souls, itis certainly so with respect to the example of this singular individual, which rule 
is this:—Follow such spirits in the way to heaven, but do not walk precisely in their footsteps, and 
as their scrupulous imitator. Go with them to their aim and end, but go thine own pace, holding not 
theirs but the Lord’s hand. Let their great example excite thee to place the rule of the divine life more 
vividly before thine eyes, but do not include in this rule all the exceptions which might take place in 
them, nay, which are permitted to take place, that the Divine glory might be the more abundantly dis- 
played in them. In short, walk quite thine own way, imitating their devotedness and diligence, cou- 
rage and fidelity, but not the peculiarities of their-walk and spiritual process. * * Thereis but 
one who is our way, for He alone is our life. Having his example before our eyes, and resigning 
ourselves without any presumptuous self-choosing, entirely to his wise and gracious guidance, we shalt 
not fail to be led by him in our own path, and which is most adapted for us, neither outrunning his 
will, nor remaining behind it ; and thus shall his will be accomplished in us. * * But as little as 
we ought minutely to govern ourselves by such examples, so little ought we to judge of them, and 
measure them by ourselves. * *” 

These very judicious observations may be applicable to the whole of the works recommended 
in this treatise for perusal, by such as desire to understand Christianity, in its universality of the- 
ory and experienee—a science that few have explored, if they have had any notion of its vast ex- 
tent and wondrous sublimities. 

For the devout reader must not suppose that any of the numerous ways herein described of re- 
turning to God, are to be the precise rule and model of his spiritual process. This would, indeed, 
be a mistake, and yet one which an undirected study of mystic books, or of the lives and experiences 
of spiritual persons, might subject inexperienced readers to fall into, and thereby to cause them- 
selves much disquietude.——The object of spiritual books (as implied in the above observations), 
is to open the understanding of the reader to the verity and necessity of God’s action on the soul, 
in order to its renewal, and by consequence to induce him to wholly turn to GOD ALONE, in dili- 
gent research, in faith and prayer, rather than to lead and constrain him into a particular way to 
that same end. At least, such ought to be the aim of spiritual authors. And herein we see the 
peculiar characteristic of Law and Behmen’s practical writings, which, being the interpretation of 
Scripture truth, through pure, sownd, unidiocratic, undistorted reason, have this advantage over 
all other instructive and hortatory evangelical bouks, if only taken by their right handle, and duly 
apprehended, (which, however, is, in general, very difficult, by reason of the preconceptions and 
imaginary divinity-knowledge already in the mind,) viz., that they lead their faithful student ac- 
cording to his particular signature, direct to Christ, to Christ, not under anotion, but as ‘the Spirit’ 
ofholiness, life, and redemption; not drawing him out of his true and proper way, to make 
him go, as it were, unnaturally their way, as is the case in some degree or other, with almost all 
other devotional writers; but cultivating the divine nature in the soul, the life of grace, according 
to the individual subject’s natural character, whereby the diversity of the harmony of the creation 
is preserved, and accomplished according to the Divine wisdom and will. 

We cannot, perhaps, take a better opportunity than the present, of introducing some further 
admonitions, concerning the vanity and self-deception, to which the mere curious readers and 
students of spiritual books, are subject.—Previously observing, that though some of the dis- 
advantages of isolation from outward church communion, were referred to in the note of p. 127, 
there was, however, a very common excuse urged in defence of that temptation, then overlooked ; 
viz., ‘that there isso much corruption in every communion, that pure-minded, spiritual per- 
sons cannot mix up with them.’ Now, can this reasoning be anything but fallacious? for does 
not Christ’s own description of the gospel net, embracing good and bad fish to the end of the world 
when the separation is to be made, imply, that there will always be corruption, and the working of 
the mystery of iniquity, in the most spiritual Christian societies? and does not Christ’s prayer for 
his true followers (besides numerous other passages of Scripture, 1 Cor. v. 10, etc.), suppose the 
same truth, viz.: ‘I pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil?’ Surely it is only needful to direct the attention of the sin- 
cere and devoted of retired spiritual worshippers, to the truths contained in the above passages. 
and to assure them of the inconceivably great and surpassing benefits, in respect to growth in 
grace and high spiritual enjoyments, derivable from the action of diversified Christian experience, 
and of doing good in company with brethren animated by the same spirit of earnest devotion and holy 
endeavours to promote the glory of God, according to the divers Operations of the spirit of Christ 
in them, to induce them at once to unite themselves heartily with an outward section of professing 
Christians. This as a brotherly, true-grounded, emperienced counsel.—The points referred to 
in respect to spiritual books, are contained in the following quotation, which is another beautiful 
illustration of the practical wisdom and sublime talent of the subject of our proposed biography :— 

_ “Indeed, Academicus, your education has so accustomed you to the pleasure of reading a vee 
riety of books, that you hardly propose any other end in reading, than the entertainment of your 
mind: thus, the ‘Spirit of Prayer’ has only awakened in yop a desire to see another book upon the 
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same subject. This fault is very common to others, as well as scholars, and even to those who only 
delight in reading good books. 

Philo has, for this twenty years, been collecting and reading all the spiritual books hean hear 
of. He reads them as the crifics read commentators and lexicons ; to be nice and exact in telling /( 
you the style, spirit, and intent of this or that spiritual writer ; how one is more accurate in this, ( 
and the other in that. Phé/o will ride you forty miles in winter to have a conversation about spi- | 
ritual books, or to see a collection larger than his own. Philo is amazed at the deadness and in- f 
sensibility of the Christian world,—that they are such strangers to the inward life and spiritual na-/ 
ture of the christian salvation ; he wonders how they can be so zealous for the outward letter and 
form of ordinances, and so averse to that spiritual life that they all point at, as the one thing needful. | ~ * 
But Philo never thinks how wonderful it is, that a man who knows regeneration to be the whole, | 
should yet content himself with the love of books upon the new birth, instead of being born again | 
himself. For all that is changed in Philo, is his taste for hooks. He is no more dead to the world, | 
no more delivered from himself, is as fearful of adversity, as fond of prosperity, as easily provoked > 
and pleased with trifles, as much governed by his own will, tempers, and passions, as unwilling to \ 
deny his appetites, or enter into war with himself, as he was twenty years ago. Yetall is well with | 
Philo ; he has no suspicion of himself; he dates the newness of his life, and the fulness of his | 
light, from the time that he discovered the pearl of eternity in spiritual authors. ( 

All this, Academicus, is said on your account, that you may not lose the benefit of this spark 
of the divine life that is kindled in your soul, but may conform yourself suitably to so great a gift 
of God. 

It demands, at present, an eagerness of another kind, than that of much reading, even upon 
the most spiritual matters. 

Acad.—I thank you, Theophilus, for your good willtowards me; but did not imagine my ea- 
gerness after such books to be so great and dangerous a mistake. And if I do not yet entirely give 
in to what you say, it is because a friend of yours has told us (and, as I thought, by way of direc- 
tion,) that he has been a diligent reader of all the spiritual authors [See the Concluding Observati- 
ons of this Section] from the apostolical Dionysius down to the illuminated Guyon, and celebrated 
Fenelon of Cambray : and, therefore it would never have come into my head to suspect it to be a 
fault, or dangerous to follow his example. é 

. Theoph.—I have said nothing, my friend, with a design of hindering your acquaintance witli 
all the truly spiritual writers. I would rather, in a right way, help you to a true intimacy with 
them: for they are friends of Ged, entrusted with his secrets, and partakers of the divine nature: 
and he that converses rightly with them, has an happiness that can hardly be overvalued. 

My intention is only to abate, for a time, a spirit of eagerness after much reading, which, in 
your state has more of nature than grace in it: which seeks delight in a variety of new notions, 
and rather gratifies curiosity, than reforms the heart. . : 

Suppose you had seen an angel from heaven, who had discovered to you a glimpse of its own , __ 
internal brightness, and of that glorious union in which it lived with God, opening more of itself to | © 
the inward sight of your mind, than you could either forget or relate. Suppose it had told you, 
with a piercing word, and living impression, that all its own angelic and heavenly brightness was i 
hid in yourself, concealed from you under a bestial covering of flesh and blood ; that this flesh and | 
blood was become the master of it, would not suffer it to breathe, or stir, or come to life in you. 
Suppose it had told you, that all your life had been spent in helping this flesh and blood to more 
ard more power over you, to hinder you from knowing and feeling this divine life within you. Sup- /, 
pose it had told you, that, to this day, you had lived in the grossest self-idolatry , loving, serving, | / 
honouring, and adoring yourself, instead of loving, serving, and adoring God with all your heart, 
and soul, and spirit: that all your intentions, projects, cares, pleasures, and indulgences, had been, § 
only so much labour to bring you to the grave, in a total ignorance of that great work for which/ 
alone you was born into the world. : % Co ‘ 

Suppose it had told you, that all this blindness and insensibility of your State, was obstinately 
and wilfully brought upon yourself, because you had boldly slighted and resisted all the daily in- 
ward aud outward calls of God to your soul, all the teachings, doings, and sufferings of a Son of 
God to redeem you. Suppose it left you with this fareweli, O man, awake; thy work is great, thy 
time is short, I am thy last trumpet; the grave calls for thy flesh and blood, thy soul must enter 
into a new lodging. To be born again, is to be an angel: not to be born again, is to become a devil. 

Tell me now, Academicus, what would you expect from a man who had been thus awakened, 
and pierced by the voice of an angel? Could you think he had any sense left, if he was not cast 
into the deepest depth of humility, self-dejection, and self-abhorrence? Casting himself, with a 
broken heart, at the feet of the divine mercy, desiring nothing but that, from that time, every mo- 
ment of his life might be given unto God, in the most perfect denial of every temper, will, and in- 
clination, that nourished the corruption of his nature: wishing and praying, from the bottom of 
his heart, that God would lead him into and through everything inwardly and outwardly, that 
might destroy the evil workings of his nature, and awaken all that was holy and heavenly within 
him; that the seed of eternity, the spark of life, that he had so long quenched and smothered un- 
der earthly rubbish, might breathe, and come tolife,inhim. = = |» : 

Or would you think he was enough affected with this angelic visit, if all that it had awakened 
in him, was only a longing and eager desire to hear the same, or another angel talk again? 

Acad.—O Theophilus, you have said enough: for all that is within me consents to the truth 
and justness of what you have said. I now feel, in the strongest manner, that I have been rather 

than edified, by what I have read. : 
a na aptrithal book, Academicus, is a call.to as real and total a death to the life of cor- 
rupt nature, as that which 4dam died in paradise, was to the life of heaven. He, indeed, died at, 
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once totally to the divine life in which he was created: but as our body of earth is to last to the end 
of our lives; so to the end of our earthly life, every step we take, every inch of our road, is to be 
made up of denial, and dying to ourselves; because all our redemption consists in our regaining 
that first life of heaven in the soul, to which 4dam died in paradise. And therefore the one single 
work of redemption, is the one single work of regeneration, or the raising up of a life, and spirit, 
and tempers, and inclinations, contrary to that life and spirit which we derive from our earthly fal- 
len parents. To think, therefore, of anything but the continual, total denial of our earthly nature, 
is to overlook the very thing on which all depends. And to hope for any thing, to trust or pray for 
any thing but the life of God, or a birth of heaven, in our souls, is as useless to us, as placing our 
hope and trust in a graven image. Thus saith the Christ of God, the one pattern, and author of 
our salvation: ‘If any man will be my disciple, let him deny himself, hate his own life, take up 
his daily cross, and follow me.” And again: ‘‘ Unless a man be born again from above, of water, 
and the Spirit, he cannot see, or enter into, the kingdom of God.” 

Now is your time, Academicus, to enter deeply into this great truth. You are just come out of 
the slumber of life, and begin to see with new eyes, the nature of your salvation. You are charmed 
with the discovery of a kingdom of heaven hidden within you, and long to be entertained more and 
more with the nature, progress, and perfection of the new birth, or the opening of the kingdom of 
God in your soul. ; : 

But, my friend, stop alittle. It isindeed great joy that the ‘‘ pearl of great price” is found ; 
but take notice, that it is not yours, you can have no possession of it, till, as the merchant did, ‘‘you 
sell all that you have,” and buy it. Now, se/fis,all that you have, it is your sole possession, you 
have no goods of your own, nothing is yours but this self. The riches of se/f-are your own riches ; 


, but ali this self is to be parted with, before the pearlis yours. Think of a lower price, or be un- 


i? 


\willing to give thus much for it ; plead in your excuse that you keep the commandments, and then 
/you are that very rich young man in the gospel, who went away sorrowful from our Lord, when he 


\. had said, “if thou wilt be perfect,” that is, if thou wilt obtain the pearl, ‘sell all that thou hast, 


and give to the poor ;” that is, die to all thy possession of self, and then thou hast given all that 
thou hast to the poor, all that thou hast is devoted and used for the love of God and thy neighbour. 
This selling all, Academicus, is the measure of your dying to self; all of it is to be given up; it is 
an apostate nature, a stolen life, brought forth in rebellion against God; it is a continual departure 


‘from him. It corrupts every thing it touches; it defiles every thing it receives; it turns all the 


gifts and blessings of God into covetousness, partiality, pride, hatred, and envy. All these tem- 
pers-are born, and bred, and nourished in sed/f; they have no other place to live in, no possibility of 
existence, but in that creature which is fallen from a life in God, into a life in sed. 

Acad.—Pray, sir, tell me more plainly, what this self is, since so much depends upon it. 

Theoph.—it is hell, it is the devil, it is darkness, pain, and disquiet. It is the one only enemy 
of Christ, the great antichrist. It is the scarlet whore, the fiery dragon, the old serpent, the de- 
vouring beast, that is mentioned in the revelation of St. John. V4 

Acad.—You rather terrify than instruct me, by this description. 

Theoph.—It is, indeed, a very frightful matter; it contains everything that man has to dread 
and hate, to resist and avoid. Yet be assured, my friend, that careless and merry as the world is, 
every man that is born into it, has all these enemies to overcome within himself. And every man, 
till he is in the way of regeneration, is more or less governed by them. No hell in any remote place, 
no devil that is separate from you, no darkness or pain that is not within you, no antichrist either 
at Rome or England, no furious beast, no fiery dragon, without, or apart from you, can do you any 
hurt. It is your own hell, your own devil, your own beast, your own antichrist, your own dragon, 
that lives in your own heart’s blood, that alone can hurt you. 

_ Die to this self, to this inward nature, and then all outward enemies are overcome. Live to 
this self, and then, when this life is out, all that is within you, and all that is without you, will be 
nothing else but a mere seeing and feeling this hell, serpent, beast, and fiery dragon. 

See here, Academicus, the twofold nature of every man. He has within him redeeming 
power, the meekness of the heavenly life, called the Lamb of God. This seed is surrounded, or en- 
compassed, with the beast of fleshly lusts, the serpent of guile and subtilty, and the dragon of fiery 
wrath. This is the great trial, or strife of human life, whether a man will live to the lusts of the 
beast, the guile of the serpent, the pride and wrath of the jiery dragon, or give himself up to the 
meekness, the patience, the sweetness, the simplicity, the humility, of the Lamb of God. 

This is the whole of the matter between God and the creature.- On one side, fire and wrath 
awakened first by the rebellious angels; and on the other side, the meekness of the Lamb of God, 
the patience of divine loye coming down from heaven, to stop.and overcome the fire and wrath that 
is broken out in nature and creature. Your father Adam has introduced you into the fire and 
wrath of the fallen angels, into a world from whence paradise is departed. Your flesh and blood is 
kindled in that sin, which first brought forth a murdering Cain. But, dear soul, be of good com- 
fort ; for the meeckness, the love, the heart, the Lamb of God is become man, has set himself in the 
birth of thy own life, that in him, and with him, andgby a birth from himy heaven and paradise 
may be again opened both within thee and without thee, 16 , but to all eternity. 

Once more, Academicus. Every man in this world stands essentially in heaven, and in hell 
both as to that which is within him, and that which is without him: for man and the world are 
both in the same fallen state. The cwrse in the earth is that same thing in outward nature, that the 
loss of the divine life was to the soul of Adam. The whole world in all its nature is nothing else 
but a real mixture of heaven and hell. The sun and the water of this world, is that which keeps 
under, and overcomes the darkness, wrath, and fire of hell, and carries on the vegetable and ani- 
mal life that is init. The light of the sun blesses all the workings of the elements, and the cool, 


softening essence of the water, keeps under the fire and wrath of nature, In all animal creatures, 
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the birth of light in their own life, and the water of their own blood, both produced by the-light of 
the sun, and the water of outward nature, brings forth an order of earthly creatures, that can en- 
joy the good that is in this world, in spite of the wrath of hell, and“the malice of devils. 

But man has more than all this ; for being at first created an angel, and intended by the mercy 
of God to be an angel again, has the dight of heaven, and the water of eternal life, both given to 
Adam in that seed of the woman, which was to bruise the head of the serpent; that is, to overcome 
the curse, the fire, and wrath, or hell, that was awakened in the fallen soul. So that man has not 
only, in common with the other animals, the light and water of outward nature, to quench the wrath 
of his own life in this mixed world, but he has the meekness, the light, the love, the humility of 
the holy Jesus, as a seed of life born in his soul, to bring forth that first image of God, in which 
Adam was created. 

This, my friend, is the true ground of all true religion: it means nothing, it intends nothing, 
but to overcome that earthly life, which overcame Adam in the fall, that made him a prisoner of 
hell, and a slave to the corrupt workings of earthly flesh and blood. And therefore you may see, 
and know with a mathematical ceriainty, that the one thing necessary for every fallen soul, is to 
die to all the life that we have from this world, that the life of heaven may be born again in him. 
The life of this world is the life of the beast, the scarlet whore, the old serpent, and the fiery dragon. 

Hence it is that sin rides in triumph over church and state, and from the court to the cottage 
all is overrun with sensuality, guile, falseness, pride, wrath, envy, selfishness, and every form of 
corruption, Every one swims away in this torrent, but he who hears and attends to the voice of the 
Son of God within him, calling him to die to this life, to take up his cross, and follow him. Much 
learned pains has been often taken to prove Rome, or Constantinople, to be the seat of the beast, the 
antichrist, the scarlet whore, etc. But, alas! they are not at such a distance from us, they are the 
properties of fallen human nature, and are all of them alive in our own selves, till we are dead or 
dying to all the spirit and tempers of this world. They are everywhere, in every soul, where the 
heavenly nature, and spirit of the holy Jesus is not. But whenthe human soul turns. from itself, 
and turns to God, dies to itself, and lives to God in the spirit, tempers, and inclinations of the holy 
Jesus ; loving, pitying, suffering, and praying for all its enemies, and overcoming all evil with good, 
as this Christ of God did; then, but not till then, are these monsters separate from it. For covet- 
ousness and sensuality of all kinds, are the very devouring beast; religion, governed by a worldly 
trading spirit, and gratifying the partial interests of flesh and blood, is nothing else but the scarlet 
whore; guile, and craft, and cunning, are the very essence of the old serpent ; self-interest and self- 
exaltation are the whole nature of antichrist. Pride, persecution, wrath, hatred, and envy, are the 
very essence of the fiery dragon. 

This, Academicus, is the fallen human nature, and this is the old man, which is alive in every 
one, though in various manners, till he is born again from above. To think, therefore, of anything 
in religion, or to pretend to real holiness, without totally dying to this old man, is building castles 
in the air; and can bring forth nothing, but Satan, in the form of an angel of light. Would you 
know, Academicus, whence it is, that so many false spirits have appeared in the world, who have 
deceived themselves and others with false fire, and false light, laying claim to inspirations, illumi- 
nations, and openings of the divine life, pretending to do wonders under eatraordinary calls fiom 
God? Itis this; they have turned to God, without turning from themselves; would be alive in 
God, before they were dead to their own nature; a thing as impossible in itself, as for a grain of 
wheat to be alive before it dies. 

Now, religion in the hands of self, or corrupt nature, serves only to discover vices of a worse 
kind, than in nature left to itself. Hence are all the disorderly passions of religious men, which 
purn in a worse flame, than passions only employed about worldly matters: pride, self-exaltation, 
hatred, and persecution, under a cloak of religious zeal, will sanctify actions which nature, left to 
itself, would be ashamed to own. 

You may now see, Academicus, with what great reason I have called you, at your first setting 
out, to this great point, the total dying to self, as the only foundation of a solid piety. All the fine 
things you hear or read of an inward and spiritual life in God, all your expectations of the light and 
Holy Spirit of God, will become a false food to your soul, till you only seek for them through death 
to self. 

Observe, sir, the difference which clothes make in those who have it in their power to dress as 
they please: some are all for show, colonrs, and glitter; others are quite fantastical and affected 
in their dress: some have a grave and solemn habit; others are quite simple and plain in the whole 
manner. Now all this difference of dress is only an outward difference, that covers the same poor 
carcase, and leaves it full of all its own infirmities, Now, all the truths of the gospel, when only 
embraced and possessed by the old man, make only such superficial difference, as is made by clothes. 
Some put on a solemn, formal, prudent, outside carriage; others appear in all the glitter and show 
of religious colouring, and spiritual attainments ; but under all this outside difference, there lies 
the poor fallen soul, imprisoned, unhelped, in its own fallen state. And thus it must be, it is not 
possible to be otherwise, till the spiritual life begins at the true root, grows out of death, and is 
born in a broken heart, an heart broken off from all its own natural life. Then self-hatred, self- 
contempt, and self denial, is as suitable to this new-born spirit, as self-love, self-esteem, and self- 
seeking is to the unregenerate man. Let me, therefore, my friend, conjure you, not to look for- 
ward, or cast about for spiritual advancement, till you have rightly taken this jirst step in the spi- 
ritual life. All your future progress depends upon it: for this depth of religion goes no deeper 
than the depth of your malady: for sin has its root in the bottom of your soul, it comes to life with 
your flesh and blood, and breathes in the breath of your natural life; and therefore, till you die to. 
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nature, you live tosin; and whilst this root of sin is alive in you, all the virtues you put on, are only 
like fine painted fruit hung upon a bad tree. 

Acad.—Indeed, Theophilus, you have made the difference between true and false religion as 
plain to me, as the difference between light and darkness. But all that you have said, at the same 
time, is as new to me, as if I had lived in a land where religion had never been named! But pray, 
sir, tell me how I am to take this first step, which you so much insist upon. 

Theoph.—You are to turn wholly from yourself, and to give up yourself wholly unto God, in 
this or the like two-fold form of words or thoughts : 

NO my God, with all the strength of my soul, assisted by thy grace, I desire and resolve to re- 
sist and deny all my own will, earthly tempers, Selfish views, and inclinations ; everything that the 


‘Spirit of this world, and the vanity of fallen nature, prompts me to. I give myself up wholly and 


solely unto thee, to be all thine, to have, and do, and be, inwardly and outwardly, according to thy 
good pleasure. I desire to live for no other ends, with no other designs, but to accomplish the work 
which thou requirest of me, an humble, obedient, faithful, thankful instrament in : thy hands;to 
be used ‘as thou pleasest.” an = <so 

You are not to content yourself, my friend, with now and then, or even many times, making 
this oblation of yourself to God. It must be the daily, the hourly exercise of your mind, till it is 
wrought into your very nature, and becomes an essential state and habit of your mind, till you feel 
yourself as habitually turned from all your own will, selfish ends, and earthly desires, as you are 
from stealing and murder; till the whole turn and bent of your spirit points as constantly to God 
as the needle touched with the loadstone does to the north. This, sir, is your first and necessary 
step in the spiritual life ; this is the key to all the treasures of heaven ; this unlocks the sealed book 
of your soul, and makes room for the light and Spirit of God to arise up init. Without this, the 
spiritual life is but spiritual talk, and only assists nature to be pleased with an holiness that it has 
not. 

The necessity of this first step, and the folly of pretending to succeed without it, is thus repre- 
sented by our blessed Lord: ‘ What man intending to build an house :—’ 

All our ability and preparation to succeed in this great affair, lies in this first step. You may 
perhaps think this an hard saying. But do not go away sorrowful, like the young man in the gos- 
pel, because he had great possessions. For, my friend, you little think what a deliverance you will 
have from all hardships, and what a flow of happiness is found, even in this life, as soon as thesoul 
is thus dead to self, freed from its own passions, and wholly given up to God; of which I shall 
speak to you byand by. I have told you the pricr of the New BIRTH. I shall now leave you to 
consider, whether you will be so wise a merchant, as to give up all the wealth of the old man for 
this heavenly praru. I do not expect your answer now, but will stay for it till to-morrow. * * *” 

* We would embrace the present opportunity to caution all pure truth-loving christians of this 
nation, against the vile writings and plausible insinuations of an impious wretch, a popular living 
French writer and second Jean-Jacques for licentiousness and plebeian character of mind, of the 
name of Michelet, who, having attained to a professorship in one of the French colleges, has been 
publishing book after book of flippant blasphemous stuff, (all in the inuendo demi-mot character 
of self-taught vulgar souls,) against the received honest truths of history and religion. So offen- 
sively irreligious is this individual, that his wife and daughter (he admits) actually ‘shrink from 
him, refusing to sit at the same side of the table’; which he attributes to the ‘influence of priests 
over women and families,” but the reason of which any one who has the Spirit of God, and who 
therefore knows the horror of the atmosphere of an infidel spirit, oftentimes visible in the very look 
of the eye and form of the visage, can easily understand. This audacious college professor,—this 
director of la jewne France, and overturner of all the old beaten paths of religion and virtue, among 
other indirect attacks upon Christianity, has been distorting into a kind of love romance, in order 
to please the prevailing Eugene-Sue-Dumas taste for polished filthiness, the holy life and Spirit of ” 
pe CuanrtatL, with that of her director, the heavenly-minded Francis pk Sates. And what is 
more, this work has been translated into our own language, and paraded before the British public, 
by means of a flattering review in the leading journal of the day [Dec. 26, 1845,]; assuredly one of 
the most offensive articles to truth, justice, and our holy christianity, that was ever permitted to 
appear in its columns. The day of judgment, as Molinos said to his triumphant persecutors, when 
all God’s children and saints (among them De Sales and De Chantal) shall be seated around ‘the 
great white throne to judge the world,’ will render to every one according to his works ; but there is 
oftentimes a temporal justice attendant on blasphemy. A few years at furthest, and we shall see 
the end of this impious author,—whether he die a broken-hearted penitent, or his body be cast into 
the fosses, if at all honoured with a human burial ! 
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— du P. Francois de Saintpe, Pretre de Orat, 

— de Francoise Claire de S. Lievin, sa Vie et sa Doctrine. & Liege, 1696. 

—— de Francoise Fournier. 

—— de Francoise Lopez. 

—— de S. Francois Xaxier. par le P. Bonheurs. 

—— Francisce Pontiane Leben. Germanice. 

— du P. Fournier, Pierre. 

—— de Mr. Galleman. Superieur des Carmelites a Dijon. 

—— 8. Gertrudis. Divina. 

— Gonzage, Aloisii. 

—— de. Gregoire de Naxianze, par M. Hermant. 

—— Gregorii Lopez, Hisp. Gall. Angl. etc., Magni Contemplatoris. 

—— de Mad. Helyot. 

—— deS. Jean Capistrant et de S. Pascal Bailon. 

—— du B, Jean de ia Croix. 

—— du P. Jean Chrisostome, Religieux penitent. 

—— de Jean de Jesus-Christ, de Vordre dela Mercy. 

—— de Jeanne de Cambry. 

— Jeanne de J. Christ, de Vordre de la Mercy. 

—— Joanne a Jesu Maria. 

—— de 8S. Ignace de Loyola, par le P, Bouhours. 

— de S. Louis, par l Abbe de la Chaizxe: 

— du P. Louis L’ Allemand, sa Vie et sa Doctrine. 

— Vie et conauite spirituelle de la Demlic. Madeleine Vigneron, suivant les memoires qu'elle 
ena laisses. a Rouen, 1679. 
de Magdeleine de S. Joseph, Carmelite. 

—— de Ste. Marguerite de Cortone, sa parfaite penitence. par le P. J. M. de Vernon. 

—— Margaretha von Creutz. German. 

—— de Marguerite du S. Saerement (par le P. Amelotte.)—Venerationis Infantie Jesu 
Christi instauratricis singularis, tota stupenda. 

— de Marie de Sie. Barbe, Ursuline de Pontivi. 

—~ de Marie Bon, del’Incarnation, Ursuline. par le P. J. Maillard. 

— de Marie Elisabet de la Croix de Jesus. 

— Marie (seu Marine) de Escobar.—per Ludoy. de Ponte. 

—— de Marie de l’ Incarnation. Ire. Superieure des Ursulines en la Nouvelle France.—in qua 
mortificationis, spiritalis ac mystice vite sublimissime, uti et practice pro animarum salute 
exempla incredibilia ac divinissima. 

— de Marie Laurence le Long, par Paul de Lagni. 

— 5S. Marie Magdalene de Pazzi.—(Latin. in 4to. Francof. 1670. 

— de Marie d'Oignies. 

— de la B. Marie Raggi. 

— dela M. Marie Rosette. 

— de Marie de Valence. 

— Marie Vele. 

— Mucii. 

— Bon Bruder Niclaus. Germ. 

ANNoTATION.—The following extract from a letter of Dr. F. Lee, found among Law’s papers, 
touching some of the objections made against the Contemplative Way, and representing the true 
nature of that way, may be acceptable to many readers of this treatise :——‘“‘ Without apologizing for 
myself, | am immediately carried to consider the great point of Passive ConTEMPLATION, where- 
in I find that you have been much shocked by some considerable objections from a great and ac- 
tive genius. You shall hear, then, my free sentiments upon the matter ; and after such a long term 
of silence, it may be concluded that they are my fixed thoughts, and not the hasty eruptions of 
any natural or preternatural fire in my spirit. 

It must needs be confessed, that several of the admirers and followers of the Passive State do 
seem to show too little a respect for the sacred Scriptures, and that some of them do even very 
slightly pass over the mystery of s ti the d f Christ, and do seek to find God without 
and above the blessed humanity of our dear Mediator; which is the ladder OF Jacob, whereby the 
angels of God and all thé Divine influences do descend from heaven to earth, and re-ascend from 
earth to heaven. But after I had discoursed with Mr. Coester, and had heard him fully, I found that 
it was the unbounded activity of his genius that had transported him too far ; and that it was hard- 
ly possible for any one (how acute soever) to reach the punctum of the question, without having 
first learnt to moderate the active faculties or powers of the soul, or without having had (at least) 
some lesser experiences concerning this subject matter. 

The way of Contemplation ought in the first place to be understood; and this is to be learned 
either from the Philosophers, or else from the holy Scriptures and the Christian Mystics. The Phi- 
losophical Contemplation is then evidently misunderstood, when the exercise of it is condemned 
in those who were never acquainted with the history of the Gospel, or convinced of its truth: for 
certainly it can be no fault in any one who never heard of Jesus Christ, (or, which is all one, 
could never be satisfied, after his best and sincerest endeavours made for that purpose,) to go as di- 
rectly as he can to God, in the deepest self-abasement, and the most perfect surrender of his will 
into the hands of the omnipotent Creator and Father. And no less evidently is it so, when the ex- 
ercise of holy Contemplation is censured in such who are both acquainted with and convinced of 
the truth of the history of the Gospel: for as much as every christian contemplatist, that is truly 
such, doth not ascend in his spirit above Christ, or put himself anywise without Christ; but in the 
very exercise of Contemplation, doth most truly and properly sink himself down into the heart of 
Christ, and even more truly and properly than he could possibly have done it by all the meditati- 
ons and reflections imaginable upon the life and sufferings of Christ. This, every one that hath 
had any experience thereof must needs declare. These meditations indeed, and reflections of the 
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soul, are not to be neglected, for they are most useful and beneficial in their order : and by these 
when rightly pursued we may arrive to Contemplation ; and thereby lodge ourselves as in the bo- 
som of this our Beloved, in contemplating whose beauty we can never be weary, of the beauty of 
Him in whom all the treasures and beautiful forms of the Deity are laid up, which are never to 
be manifested but to the single and contemplative eye. The devout and active contemplation of 
what Christ both did and suffered for us, will naturally lead us into that divine and Passive Con- 
templation which transcends all meditation and self-action whatever, and which he by the merits 
of his precious death and sufferings hath purchased for us. It will bring us successively into that 
divine peace, which passeth all understanding and ratiocination : it will not cease to carry us on, 
beyond all that the activity of our intellectual abilities is able to arrive to, or apprehend : and then 
it will suffer us gently to fall as asleep in his dear arms, and to cease from every motion of our own 
spirit, that so we may be perfectly passive to all the motions and inactions of that blessed Spirit 
which through his merits is given unto us ; and which, in the highest degree, is given to us when 
we are denudated of all acts of our own. And being so under the conduct of this Spirit, we do not 
then lie exposed to the subtlety of malicious spirits transforming themselves, but are quite deli- ; 
vered from them. None of the powers of darkness are able to hurt or supplant a soul that conti- 
nues in this passive and silent state: for it is therein actually surrendered up into the hands ofthe 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; and, under that consideration too, it is truly animated by the 
Holy Ghost, (no less than the body by it,) and is made indeed a partaker of the Divine nature in 
Christ. And Christ, indeed, is the true and proper way of Contemplation, ([ say to us Christians,) 
and T come not to the Father but by him? for it is the Son that cometh to the Father, and they 
Phat Tole the No MIST come to God tHike manner as he cometh that they may éVen, in a de- 
gree, behold his face, and, beholding it, be irradiated by the light of his countenance, lifted up and 
reflected upon them. But he that teacheth me to come to the Father, hath taught me not only to 
see the Father in him, (as if that alone were permitted,) but also to see and contemplate him in the 
Father. 

The six last chapters of Cardinal Cusanus in his manual Of theVision of God, by the means of 
simple abstraction, (which I have only seen in the English translation of it,) lay this down ea professo. 
The book of the Idiot doth the same: and many others of the best and wisest of the Mystics will be 
found perfectly to agree in this point, when they are thoroughly examined into. Yea, I believe I 
am able to shew even from Dr. Molinos himself, that there is no other way to the quiet of the soul 
in God, but-through. Christ ; and that in the very laying aside of all sensible images, he is not laid 
aside, but may then most truly be beheld in the Father. Nor can I think anything more absurd, 
or self-contradicting, than that he should write a Book purposely for Daily Communion, and yet 
not exalt highly the merits of the death of Christ; or that he should undertake to prescribe this as 
a proper mean for the preservation of this internal quiet, unless that he did believe that this quiet 
of the recollected soul in God, was both to be acquired and preserved by an union to the humanity 
of the blessed Jesus, as well as by a communion thence arising of the Divine Word. This must 
have been the ground of his writing that little treatise; which is not otherwise considerable in 
itself, and will sufficiently vindicate him from the charge of Deism. And I am certain that the 
French lady, Madame Guyon, is not so great an heretic in this matter, as the cabal in France would 
make her. Her Moyen Court, which was burnt at Paris, has many express passages, some of them 
very excellent, that do set forth Christ as the way: and in the article which speaks of the myste- 
ries of redemption, she briefly and fully shews, how her method of simple prayer, or of passive 

g Contemplation, doth more effectually honour them than,any other method which is more com- 
-11-4a. * pounded and active ; and how it imprinteth on us the very stigma of our Lord Jesus, so that we 
are truly said hereby to bear his marks. The method of the Jesuits has been always against this, 
[as also the Methodists,] for which they press the very same argument as our friend doth; prefer- 
ring therefore meditation in their Spiritual Ewercises, that they may not put themselves out of the 
protection of Christ by too much abstractedness and silent recollection: and upon this score they 
made in the last age such a violent opposition against Father Austin Baker, and against Dame 
Gertrude More: whose reasons, which they bring in vindication of their simple and plain way, are 
not perhaps unworthy of consideration. The articles of Issy, which are drawn up by the present 
Bishop of Meaux against the little book of that (give me leave to call her so) great woman just 
mentioned, do run in their beaten track, and fall into the same mistake with them. I have 
written some reflections upon them, and have in some measure laid open the fallacy of that 
manner of proceeding, by taking them into pieces, and reducing them into mere propositions. 
These J. have some thoughts of printing with the discourse itself to which they belong, and which 
I have had by me a pretty long while translated, but is now providentially called for after I had 
laid it aside. This hath given me a surprising satisfaction as to the universality of that method, 
which is so subtlely attacked; and no less therefore as to the security and facility of it, the whole 
interior process being made hereby direct and linear: and it hath laid open a field, which others 
may prosecute with good success. 

Many notwithstanding must be alarmed at it; but in the end you will see that truth shall be 
justified of her children. And after all the janglings that are in the world, there will be found no 
other way to arrive to the truth but this. It is Contemplation and Abstraction that must lead us 
through the veil into the Sanctum Sanctorum, where the originals of truth are preserved, even in 
that ark of the Divine presence, which is Christ, the Alpha and the Omega of every creature. And 
it is through him that we can come with boldness, (being first purified by the blood of sprinkling, 
which cleanseth us from every pollution of the flesh through faith,) to the throne of Grace, which 
is the everlasting mercy-seat in the third heavens, and inmost sanctuary, where this great High 
Priest ministreth continually, and presenteth such pure Contemplative souls as do ascend hither 
upon the wings of the Divine eagle, to his God and their God. He is the way, and he is the truth 
of contemplation : [N.B.] though we may not be always reflecting upon the way, while we are in 
it; nor reasoning about the truth, while we possess it, if we are so happy. And Christ being the 
truth of Contemplation, or that Truth which the contemplator beholds, and beholding possesses,— 
every one in such a state, or frame, is necessarily under the protection of the truth, and so by con- 
sequent, can be in no danger of falling into errors, or of being blinded by delusions; because the 
truth itself dwelleth in him, and he dwelleth in the truth, being possessed by it in silence and pas- 
Siveness of spirit, and walketh in the truth, then when he putteth forth what he hath learnt in this 
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internal silence as under this divine possession by the word of truth, by passing from rest into ac- 
tion, and so bringing forth all the fruits and powers of the Holy Ghost, in the life of the blessed Je- 
sus, both active and passive ; and the truth shall be with him for ever, as an inward principle of 
life, and of the resurrection from the dead. He is now in the truth, and the truth is in him; he is 
vitally united with the truth, and of this union (as it is made truly ont of time,) there can never 
be a dissolution; so that all the subtle and intriguing spirits of darkness are hereby effectually shut 
out. and they have no power to deceive, because when they come they find nothing of their own to 
mix with; for as much as the creature being silenced, God alone in Christ speaketh, moveth, and 
doeth. And I think that this is a state both warrantable, and christian,and what every one would 
do well to press after ; there being few incapable of it, and none but may be made capable of it. 
[See B’s Tract of Divine Visr0Nn, chap. ii., p. 26; also, of SupERSENSUAL LiFE, p. 43,44:, etc.] 
Before we arrive to it, we are net vet in.the tru. but are only advancing toward it; neither is the 
truth (properly speaking) in us, but instea' eréof, there is a shadow only, or image of the truth, 
which being followed, will lead us into that of which it is a shadow and an image, as we shall si- 
lently introvert our souls into the fountain of the Divine Being. And then may we be said to wor- 
ship Godin truth. The more spiritual, and the more perfect our worship of God in Christ is, it 
must of necessity be so much the more near to this state of internal silence and rest : that so Christ 
on Lord a like manner as in the Heavens, may in us also come ‘to enter into his rest, and to sit 
* * i . ‘ 
own in the soul as LGet L ee ar pf: SVE 

—— de Mr.le Nobletz. 4 Paris. 1666. 

— 8S. Norberti. Ant, 1656, 

— de Mr. Olier (Jaques). 

— de S. Philippe de Neri. 

-— de. Pierre d’ Alcantara, wee son Traite de ?Oraison et ses Meditat. Paris. 

_—— de Mr. Queriolet, Nobilis Britanni,—Bjus vita et conversio a summo gradu profligate 
ac indurate nequitie ad summum gradum mortiticationis incredibilis, patientiz, charitatis 
generose erga miseros, et sanctitatis vite admirabilis, stupenda est. 

—— du P. Quintin, Pierre. Dominic. 

— de Mr. Renard. 

—— de Mr. de Renty. Splendidum Galliz Sidus. 

— du P. Rigoleuc. 

— de Mr. Roussier. 

—— 8. Sabe. 

— de Santena, Comitis. | 

— Schurman, Anza Maria. Germ. 

— du P. Surin, par H. M. Boudon. 

—— Fr. Solano. 

—— Stanislai Kotske. 

—— Susonis. 

—— 8. Syncletice. 

—— 5S. Teresiz. 

—— de la Trape, Vie et Mort de quelques Religicue. 

— de Vincent de Paul, par ?Eveque de Rodex. a Paris. 1697. 

— des premieres Meres de la Visitation, en 4, Voll. 

— d@Umiliana de Cerchi. Lat. Gall. Ital..Germ. Belg. Pol. Hisp. Portug. 

— de Wernerus N. ou le S, Refugie. 

—— du P. Yvan. 

VITIS S. FRANCISCI.—Zat. Belg. hic insunt, circa finem, vite duodecim priorum dis- 
cipulorum S. Francisci admirabiles et divine. 


Ww. 


WHIGELIUS, Valentinus.—multis invisus gratis. illumin. a Deo. 


WERDENHAGEN, Joannes Angelius. pares 
WEYERUS, Mattheus.—illuminatus ac solidissimus, vanitatis ac nihilitatis humane co- 


ram Deo Preco realis internusque. 
WICHT, Sara. Belg. Angi.—puella Consolatrix insignis desolatorum. 
WILKENSON, Robert. Angi.—The Saint's Travel, 1648. 


Z. 


ZACHMORTER, Michael—methodicus, facilis, solidus. 

*4* Plures qui volet sibi indicari wuctores, consulat SAND AUM, BONAM, BELLARMI- 
NUM, OUDINUM, DUPIN, du SAUSSAY, MABILLON, CAVEUM,® etc., ac in primis 
Historiam Theologie Mystice Cl. GOTTFRIED. ARN OLDI. 


The original author of the above CaraLoaur prefaced it with a brief epitome of the substance of 


Mystic Theology, wherein he explains the reasons of the difference in the modes of speaking and é 


teaching of the various experimental writers upon that science, who, as such, must needs have the 








* It might not have been out of place, to have here presented a Catalogue of the enlightened 
practical divines of the English church, accompanied with annotations elucidatory of their respec- 


tive styles, and of their character as true evangelical writers, in contradistinction to the light in 
which they are represented in the “‘ Christian Student,” and books of a similar ground of under- 
standing; where, in the former work, the author, assuming his own crude apprehensions of the 
Christian theory and doctrines to be according to the true ‘evangelical ’ standard, measures all the 
writers that come under his review in that work by it, and as they agree or disagree with his pecu- 
liar, partial, calvinistic, ‘first Reformer’s”” notions of the Christian ceconomy, or rather of parts 


of it, he pronounces them ‘ evangelical,’ or non-evangelical and having low views of Christ ;-—as, 
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same one faith, one Lord, one Spirit, as the animating principle of their renewed souls; and so at 
the conclusion of his discourse he sums up with a description of the evangelical characteristics of 
those writers as classified in the catalogue, in the following terms : 

Mais il est temps de finir ces observations, nous contentant de ce que nous avons remarqué 
touchant les caractéres de plusieurs auteurs mystiques et spirituels a l’occasion des dix ou douze 
principaux que 1’on s’était préscrits ; d’ou il doit maintenant paroitre 4 tous, ce me semble, que 
cette espéce de diversité qu’il y a entre eux, et qui faisait de la difficulté, n’est pas une opposition 
qui soit dans le fond de l’esprit et du coeur de ces auteurs-la, non plus que dans les matiéres et les 
sujets qu’ils traitent; mais que c’est, comme nous l’avons dit au commencement de cet écrit, une 
multiplicité diversifiée des graces et des lumiéres du méme Dieu, et des différentes maniéres d’opé- 
rer du méme agent souverain, qui a marqué fort clairement toutes ces diversités dans ses Saintes 
Ecritures, soit par les instructions qu’il y a mises, ou par les exemples qu’il en a suscitées, ou par 
les promesses qu’il en a faites, par exemple: — 

Le caractére de TAULERE, et de ceux de sa classe, qui est de revenir par Jes choses extéri- 
eures aux facultés intérieures, et de celles-ci dans le fond de l’4me a Dieu, est la méme chose dont 
Dieu commande cent fois l’exercice dans sa parole, lorsqu’il rappelle les Ames du dehors au de- 
dans ; comme quand il dit par Isaie (xlvi. 8.), Transgresseurs, revenez a votre ceur. Ilya évidem- 
ment dans cette exhortation, la parole extérieure, qui étant ouie, exige qu’on y applique la faculte 
de l’intelligence pour en comprendre le sens, qui veut qu’on rentre dans le fonds de son ceur- Et 
quand Jésus Christ dit, Je me tiens a la porte, et je frappe, cela marque Vimpression de Dieu sur 
les facultés sensibles de homme: si quelqu’un ecoute ma voix et m’ouvre, voila la yraie usage de 
Vintellect, qui est attentif, et des affections, qui cessent de s’opposer a Dieu: j’entrerai chez lui, 
et souperat avec lui, et lui avec moi, c’est la manifestation de Dieu dans le fonds de l’Ame, laquelle 
ne le churche plus alors hors de la porte, mais qui le trouve, et qui se communique avec lui, 
comme lui avec elle, dans le centre de son étre le plus intime. [Apoc. iii. 20.] 

De méme le caractére de HarPutus, qui est de proposer que l’on meure au péché et A tout ce 








for instance, in his felicitous descriptions of Law, exhibited in the Note of page 105, which, as there 
observed, may be taken as an ensample of the Writer’s capacity and justness of judgment respecting 
other fundamental mystic divines and scriptural Theologians, such as prefer solid truth as implied 
in the teachings of Jesus, to a few fond imaginations upon particular doctrines of Christianity. —— 
And a dissertation of that kind would perhaps be the more appropriate, as, by reason of the self- 
styled evangelical divinity which has had so great a run of late, the reader may but seldom have 
had an opportunity of being rightly instructed in the merits of the English true divinity writers, 
in regard to the whole Christian doctrine. 

But such a discourse is hardly necessary for the candidate, who, from his natural taste, his 
theological education, and the references of the present treatise, may besupposed to be well-inform- 
ed upon the points in question. Apart from which, such a description would require more space 
and time than can now be afforded, and must therefore be left to be handled in the proposed Bio- 
graphy; where, in the exhibition of the Christian scheme in its full scope, and combination of par- 
ticulars, in connection with the subject of Law as the Newton of metaphysics, the popular false 
arbitrary-religion notions will in the nature of things be exhibited in their contra-position to the 
full truth, and so, like morning mists before a tropical sun, will dissolve of themselves, and 
hence require no formal confutation. 

And surely it is high time to put an end to the Babylonish theology, which under the self-ap- 
propriated title of ‘evangelical doctrine,’ seems, for want of an enlightened exposure of its fallacies, 
to be insidiously making its way even among the more sober orthodox divines of the English 
church ; though, paradoxical as it may appear, with the more universally instructed of the branch 
evangelical churches, a reaction towards solid practical divinity seems happily to have commenced. 

As truth is more attractive aud powerful than error however excitive, when shewn in its true 
aspect and real character, in its fulness of beauty and harmony: so in the scripture doctrine of jus- 
tification for instance, the ground of it needs only to be laid bare, and the doctrine displayed in its 
connection with all other parts of essential truth, to afford a much greater satisfaction to the 
mind, than the ordinary popular erroneous representation of it is calculated to impart. And thus 
were the mystification of Christian faith removed, the world would fall back from the practical 
antinomianism doctrine, of ‘salvation by faith alone, ’and similar conceits, to the unity and sim- 
plicity of real evangelical christianity as contained in the plain teachings of Jesus Christ, under- 
stood according to their natural meaning, aud the true theory of the gospel. 

_ For under the modern divinity teaching and preaching, (whatever may be intended by it,) the 
universality of professed Christians seem to act as if strict evangelical virtue, (as taught by Christ ) 
was a poor insignificant thing, of little consequence, and which may be safely dispensed with ; as 
if every word or act, shall not have to pass through the fire, and with its source or root be proved 
and judged; as if it were a trifling matter how people live, so that before they die, they ‘repent. 
and believe that Jesus died for them’ (which they may do at any time,) and so ‘be "pardoned: ort 
get to heaven,’ notwithstanding their hearts are full of self-love, and their coffers with unrestored 
plunder. For this is the substance of the modern skip-jack divinity as popularly understood: Ye 
are simply to believe in Christ : ye are saved by faith alone, not by works, (as to the real essence of 
the salvation-act) : only believe and yours is heaven. 

Is it not then high time we say to return to the first truths of the 
clare, and earnestly énforce the strict, self-denying, a. scele injunctions of Him. who was opposed to 
every thing that pleased fallen hw 5 Whiose whole life as the leader of men, as the way to 
heaven, was entirely contrary to the way and spirit of the world, and who lays it down as an infal- 
lible maxim, that everything that is popular in the world, yea and in religion too, is enmity with 
God! And where shall we find this truth, the truth as it is in J. esus, embracing the whole dispen- 
sation of Christianity, of the Law and the Gospel, (or as St. Paul calls it, the flesh and the Spirit.) 
set forth, but in such writers, as the author of the ‘Christian Student” and all of his idiocrasy 
perversely denominate non-evangelical writers.—To expect, indeed, such teaching as is offered in the 
Christian-Student character of divinity, to raise men to the true perfection of the Christian life, is 


ospel, to unreservedly de- 
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qui est imparfait, pour résusciter dans une vie nouvelle, et s’avancer dans ce renouvellement de vie 
en vie, ou de degrés en degrés,—est enti¢rement conforme avec ce que disent les Ecritures, “ que 
le grain de froment doit mourir pour revivre et porter fruit: que qui veut trouver la vie la doit 
perdre : que quiconque est mort résuscite en une vie nouvelle, laquelle vie est cachée avec Jésus 
Christ dans Dieu: et qu’encore que par la conformité de sa mort on soit déja participant a la vertu 
de sa resurrection en un sens, on n’est pas néanmoins parvenu encore pour cela jusqu’A la pléni- 
tude de Pétat de cette résurrection, en sorte qu’on soit déja parfait; mdis il faut s’avancer, et 
tacher d’atteindre ot Jésus Christ nous veut avoir, oubliant ce qui est passé, et nous avarfcant vers 
ce qui est devant nous, tencant vers Je but of nous sommes appelés d’en haut: et tous les par- 
faits, ou ceux qui tendent a la perfection, doivent entrer dans ces sentiments-li.” Voyez Phil. 
ili, 10, 14; Col. iii. 1—3: item Rom. vi. 4; et 2 Cor. iv. 10, 11, 16, etc. 

. Le caractére de JEAN DE LA Crorx, la purification et l’union divine; celui de Ste. THERESE, 
Voraison amoureuse du cceur ; celui de Ste CATHERINE DE GENEs, le pur Amour de Dieu—sont 
Marqués et recommandés dans l’Ecriture, qui nous dit touchant Yun, Bienheureuses sont les purs 
de coeur, car ils verront Dieu,—Matth. v. 8; touchant l’autre, Priex sans cesse,—1 Thess. v.; et 
touchant l’amour, Dieu est amour meme; et quiconque demeure dans Vamour, demeure dans Dicu 
et Dieu dans lui,—1 Jean iv. 

Le caractére de Ste. ANGELE, que l’amour de la croix de Jésus soit notre unique sagesse, est 
celui de St. Paul méme, lorsqu’il ne vowlait savoir, entre les Corinthiens, que Jesus Christ, et celué 
crucifie,—l| Cor. ii. 2. Et celuidu P. CaAnFELp, la volonté de Dieu, est adopté de Jésus Christ 
méme, quand il dit, Je ne suis pas venu pour faire ma volonte, mais la volonte de celui qui m’a en- 
voye,—St. Jean. vi. 

Le caractére de l’ANoNYME, qui revient a faire sentir aux hommes leurs égaremens, leur cor- 
ruption, et leurs miséres, les porter 4 en gémir devant Dieu avec un coeur humilié, afin d’obtenirsa 
grace, et pouvoir ensuite subsister devant son jugement; n’est il pas conforme a celui de l’Esprit 
gui disait par l’organe de St. Jaques, Sentex vos miseres, et lamentex, et pleurex: que votre rire soit 





like expecting the ploughboy who is taught reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, to be 
thereby raised into a highly scientific and Christian philosopher. 

It must not, however, be supposed by these remarks, that any sanction is given to another class 

of writers who are generally considered the antitheses of the modern evangelicals, and designated 
Pusryires : for these are more removed from the true orthodox standard than the former, though 
in another direction. The origin of them may be conceived to be in this wise: Law’s series of writ- 
ings have heen hitherto justly represented as manifestative of the whole Biblical revelation, that 
is of the growth of the tree of Christianity,-in its patriarchal, legal, prophetical, personal, and per- 
fective developments of the Spirit, in the redemption of human nature. Now the ‘ Puseyites’ were, 
so to speak, a precocious abortion, or unnatural se/f-generation from Law’s writings; for which, be 
it observed, Law is not responsible any more than the Bible is responsible for the misuse of it, 
by self-willed ignorant interpreters. The ‘ Puseyites’ began as it were in the middle instead of 
at the beginning of Christianity ; with the prophets, or faith, instead of with Moses or the Law ; that 
is, they were led by imagination rather than divine instinct in theirrise and progress as christian 
professors. They began to be teachers of Christianity according to particular opinions, before they 
had known it by experience, had felt in their own souls the dark centre, upon the fact and absolutely 
necessary transmutation of which, it is altogether grounded; and without such experience how 
could they truly teach others? For Christianity is a life, as animality and diabolism is a life, and 
can only be understood by feeling ; and no man is a true philosophical teacher of it, but he who has 
been the subject of it in its various births or evolutions, who teaches only what he has experienced 
and not one iota further. For beyond that, it is all mere notion or phantasy to him, just asis a 
history of what is doing in the moon.——Now this party of unfledged aposties in the seat of learn- 
ing and divinity, having read the fifth or sixth and it may be others of the progressive writings of 
Law, for instance his ‘ Animadversions’ and other Tracts, his ‘ Letters to Hoadley,’ etc., and having 4 
been thereby captivated with the truth and justness of his elevated views and sentiments, and es- | 
pecially of what he says concerning the holiness and dignity of the priesthood, and other points fay rn an 
vouring their own professional position,—they began to urge those views according to their own 
blind concepts, till at last they finished by such puerilities as the ‘ Ideal of a Christian Church,’ and 
some by running over to Rome, in search of a Jocal Christ, an imaginary salvation, a notional church, 
in short a religion instead of a God; all which of course served but to demonstrate afresh, that 
scholastic reason in regard to the ‘ things of the Spirit’ was still the same pitiable foolishness with 
God, as it was in the days of St. Paul, and that no man can call Jesus, Lord, but by the Holy Ghost. 
——To speak plainly, these undoubted ‘apostolic successors,’ ‘consecrated priests’ and young 
scholastics, upon reading the aforementioned treatises of Law, would needs become holy somebodies, 
and, having well furnished their minds with the ideas of profound humility, perfect meekness, and 
the whole array of passive graces, as well as of priestly authority and passive obedience doctrines, 
(all which are very true as set forth according to the spirit of holiness in the writings of the saints, ) 
they began to consider themselves learned in the kingdom of heaven, doctors of the law, and en- 
dowed with divine authority. Inaword, se/f under the disguise of an angel of light, would seem to 
have been at the top and bottom, the beginning and end of the whole scheme; and not the being 
truly converted to God, and made actual partakers of scriptural holiness, with the like conversion 
of all around them, their sole aim and end. 3 J 

Now here was the difference between them and Ws ry, and the first Methodists. Wesley began 
at the beginning of Law. He took the “Christian Perfection” and the ‘‘ Serious Call,” as the true ) 
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classic interpreters of the spirit and practice of the Gospel, and he made the orderly specific doc- 
trines of those books the exact rule of his life. He lived them, to the letter. _ (Here is the secret of 
a holy and apostolic life!) And so having experimentally passed into Christianity, into its first 
state, (which those books as the Jaw are so admirably calculated to induce,) he became prepared for / 
. the next development of the Spirit, that is regeneration or the new birth, a being born-again out of 
the weakness and bondage of sin, into life, liberty, and power divine: and thus, upon the founda- /} 
tion of the holy Scriptures as seen through the medium of those treatises, and according to the full 
discoveries of moral wisdom so orderly and practically displayed in them, he pursued onwards, and 
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change en pleurs, et votre joie en tristesse ; et humiliex vous en la presence du Seigneur, et il vous 
elevera.—Jac. vy. Et celui de la Perte EVvANGEL1QUE, qui est la présence continuelle de Dieu, 
dans l’ame, n’est il pas confirmé par ces paroles de St. Paul, Diew n’est pas loin de chacun de nous ; 
car en lui nous avons la vie, le mouvement, et l’elre,—Act. xvii. Comme aussi par ces autres, Vous 
etes le temple de Dieu,—1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. Et toutes les industries et les efforts que recommandent 
tous ceux qui ont expliqué ou pratiqué tant la vie active et pénitente que la contemplative, ne sont- 
ils pas aythorisés par Jésus Christ quand il dit, Faites effort pour entrer par la porte etroite; et 
qu'il faut prier et ne jamais cesser: et si vous ne faites penitence, vous perirer tous,—Lue. Xill, et 
xviii. : comme aussi par David, Cherchex le Seigneur et sa force: cherchex continuellement sa face 
et sa presence. J’ai towours le Seigneur devant mot. Mes yeux sont eontinuellement sur lui, etc.— 
Ps. Xvi., XXV., et CV. : : Rs ; ekg ; 

Enfin, quand on considérera que Jésus Christ a promis a ses disciples et a ses envoyes Esprit 
qui doit les conduire en toute verite ; et une sagesse a laquelle nul ne pourra resister.—St. Jean, Xvi. 
Luc. xxi., et quiil a prédit qu’il en sera dw Royaume des cieux, comme du levain, quune femme 
prend et met dans trois mesures de farine, ce qui fait lever toute la pate,—Matth. xiii. ; et que 
dailleurs on aura fait réflexion sur ce que Madlle. Bourienon, vers la fin de son livre de la Lu- 
miere du Monde, explique cette parabole d’une maniére qui par sa perfection met fin 4 toute autre 
récherche et A tout autre moyen, a toutes lectures, 4 toutes pratiques, et a toutes méthodes ; et 
qu’on aura compris ses autres écrits avec des dispositions convenables,—je laisse a penser, sice que 
nous avons remarqué de son caractére ne sera pas tenu pour une ratification de ces promesses et 
de ces paroles de notre Seigneur. : 

Il ne serait pas fort difficile de montrer que non. seulement les caractéres, mais aussi et les” 
dogmes et les maniéres de parler des Ecrivains Mystiques, sont conformes aux vérités des Saintes 
Ecritures, et souvent ne sont que les mémes termes; et par conséquent que les erreurs ou les con- 
tradictions imaginaires qu’on leur reproche, ne viennent que de ce que leurs adversaires ne les en- 
tendent pas; de la méme maniére qye les différentes sectes du Christianisme tirent de la méme 





finished by raising up the high superstructure of) his own admitted holy and evangelical life, and 
of the Meruopist Society :——which latter he originally intended as a kind of appendage to the 
national church, for the benefit of those of its members who should desire to ive its principles, and 
to work out their salvation, in contradistinction to mere nominal church-attendants and formalist- 
christians ; though afterwards, events so occurred as to induce Wesley to consider that God had 
enkindled the spirit of ‘ methodism’ to spread scriptural religion throughout the land, among people 
of every denomination, leaving every one to hold his own opinions, and to follow his own mode of 
worship. Which could only be done effectually (he writes) by leaving things as they were, and 
endeavouring to leaven the whole nation with that ‘ faith that worketh by love.’ 

[And such an appendage to the church is now both wanted, and might easily be annexed to 
it, by adopting some of the most soul-affecting hymns, and hymn-tunes, and modes of meetings 
for spiritual edification, for mutual prayer, and spurring on each member both actively and passive- 
ly to diligence in the cultivation of holiness, made use of in that society; and by the ministers or 
leaders throwing off all slavish deference to what the world thinks and says, all fears of being par- 
ticular, all love of self-satisfaction as gentlemen and scholars, and the stiffness of an unexercised 
piety and an unpractised apostolic aggressiveness, which is to be accomplished by entering 
heartily into the great work of converting sinners, and, Ouranius-Fletcher-Bramwell-like, looking 
upon each member of their flock, purely as so many souls committed to their charge by Christ, 
to watch over, to direct, and to train up for eternal glory ; and whose blood he would therefore re- 
quire at their hands: hie labor! hoc opus! Were the English church (with its pure Christian 
doctrine) blessed with swch ministerial agencies, and such discovered improved methods of ex- 
ercising the powers of the divine nature in the quickening and cultivation of the life of grace, it 
would speedily swallow up all sectarianism in this country. Under this head, Finney ‘‘ On Re- 
vivals,” (the author of which, by the way, is not inferior in originality of genius,to Voltaire, #@e 
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perusal, by clergymen.] 

For the original principles of Methodism are nothing more than the methodical and evangeli- 
cal principles of Law’s “‘Call” and ‘Christian Perfection” carried into practical operation, by a 
number of united Christian brethren, collected together, here, and there, and over the land. And 
though admitting the ignorance, erroneous views, and disorder that have occasionally characterised 
their doctrines and practices, which however was hardly avoidable; yet the principles, the practise 
and discipline of Methodism may be justly considered as embracing the machinery for the entire 
christian and political regeneration of a country, yea, and with the supervention of the lights 
indicated in this treatise, of the intellectual as well as the illiterate world.—Thus Wesley 
practised, and led others to practise the science which Law in so masterly a manner has 
taught: thus he proceeded; and upon such a foundation, (N.B.) ever retaining the original practice 
of Law’s books, he went on from weakness to strength, from one degree of experience and evange- 
lical ministration to another; always having before his eye the high perfection of Christ, which 
through the development of the spirit of Christ in him by regeneration, he knew to belong to him 
and to be the privilege of all, as believers, to attain unto: wherefore, he so publicly enforced the 
doctrine of Christian Perfection or ‘entire Sanctification ;’ as knowing, moreover, that the soul _ 
must ever be pressing forward in grace, by prayer and self-denial, or it will inevitably retrograde 
into the rational animal nature of the world. ; 

But this was not the way of the ‘ Puseyites.’ -Had they entered religion at the right door, in 
such simple, earnest, orderly devotion, self abnegation, heavenly aspirativeness, and fruitfulness 
in all kinds of evangelical good works, as are taught in the “ Christian Perfection” and “ Serious 
Call,”’ as the true spirit and practice of the doctrines of Christ, and so proceded step by step to the 
high and sublime experiences of the advanced stages of the Christian life; had they laid such a 
foundation, and so raised the superstructure, their lives and labours would have exhibited,— 
instead of a vain research after an idol religion, and a local partial whimsical Deity, with the 
effusion of such scholastic theological imperlinences as the ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ and similar 
publications,—a nineteenth century revival of the life and power of Gospel Christianity, and zeal 
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Neriture, par un esprit de mes-intelligencé, des doctrines et des conclusions toutes opposées et 
contradictoires les uns aux autres: mais cela. serait un nouveau dessein qui nous ménerait trop 
loin, au lieu qu’il est temp de nous réposer, ayant, comme je crois, suffisamment exécuté le notre. 

Je n’ajouterai plus-qu’un mot sur ce qu’on pourrait dire, ou que j’ai omis beaucoup d’auteurs 
de cette classe, dont je n’ai fait nulle mention: ou que j’en ai trop produit, et que cette multitude 
ne pourra que donner de Ja confusion 4 ceux qui voulant acquérir par lecture quelque connaissance 
des chose mystiques, ne sauront quel choix en faire, et croiront peut-étre que pour en venir 1a on 
est obligé a la lecture de tous. J’avoue sur le premier de ces articles qu’on aura raison, n’ignorant 
pas combien j’en ai laissé en arriére: mais il me semble pourtant que plus d’une centaine dont je 
viens de faire mentiou, doit avoir suffi 4 mon dessein, qui n’en exigeait pas davantage, et inéme 
qui n’en exigeait pas tant. Pour le second, bien loin qu’on prétende d’insinuer qu’il soit néces- 
saire A ceux qui veulent étre aidés solidement dans la connaissance des choses spirituelles, de lire 
tous ces auteurs; on leur dit au contraire que trés-peu d’entre eux et trés-peu de lecture doivent 
leur suffire, moyennant qu’on en prenne occasion de rentrer dans soi-méme, et qu’au lieu de s’amu- 
ser sur ]a spéculation des idées mortes qu’on s’en forme, on implore la Lumiére et la Vertu de Dieu 
pour venir vivifier e réaliser dans nous la substance et l’esprit des choses que la lecture nous are- 
présentées. Mais parce qu’il y a peu, ou peut-étre point, de lieux ou ces sortes de livres se 
trouvent tous, dispersés qu’ils sont les uns ici les autres la, et que méme ils sont rares et inconnus 
en bien des endroits, il était bon d’en indiquer plusieurs, et de les marquer méme par le lieu et le 
temps de l’impression, afin de faciliter 4.chacun autant qu’il est possible la récherche et la rencontre 
pour le moins de quelques uns. Que si des personnes poussées d’une bonne curiosité pour un peu 
plus de lecture que celle de nécessité, avaient désir de se faire une espéce de petite Bibliothé¢que 
choisie de quelques livres spirituels et Frangais, voici les principaux que j’estime pouvoir y avoir 
place: Thomas a Kempis; le Combat Spirituel; Monsieur de Bernieres ; les quatre Theologies, du 
Ceeur, de l’ Amour, de la Croix, et la Reelle; Ste. Therese, Jean de la Croix, Madame Guyon, et 
Frere Laurent, Constantine de Burbancon, Canfeld, Gelenius, les Vies des S. S. Peres des Deserts, et 








for the divine glory in the conversion of sinners, which so eminently distinguished the last century 
in the instrumentalities of Wesley and others, and again a previous century in the sublime apos- 
tolic lives and labours of Ignatius Loyala, Francis Xavier, and that band of devoted seraphic 
spirits, which, before the mystery-of-iniquity corruption of their order by their self-seeking ‘ apos- 
tolic successors,’ diffused the lovely savour of the knowledge of God and the blessings of true christi- 
anity, wherever they appeared; proving to all the world the truth of their apostleship, by the in- 
contestible miracles which attended it, and which will ever attend the accomplished missionary of 
Jesus Christ.—Where are the Xaviers, and Loyolas, and Wesleys, and Fletchers, and Bramwells, 
and Pauls of our days? Does not the present state of the christian and gentile world demand 
the revisitation of the same divine spirit ?. Are the modern evangelicals the personifications of that 
burning and shining holiness, self crucifixion, continual prayer, and silting in the heavenly places 
with Christ, being dead to self, to the world, to its riches, its joys, its comforts, and its sorrows, 
which we have an example‘of in the individuals above mentioned? May this treatise, or that 
which is sought to be obtained hereby, be the providential instrument of rekindling it afresh, even 
in such a glory as shall answer to the radical necessities of all nations. 

We have alluded to the benefits of a right display of the doctrines of salvation,—how that there 
needs not any erroneous transporting representations of them, to magnify the grace of God, or to pro- 
mote the salvation of souls ; but that ifshown in their true light and proper point of view, they con- 
tain everything to render the Divine character adorable, and the state of man certain and comfortable. 
In illustration whereof, and by way of concluding this Note, we propose to take, for instance, the 
doctrine of Justification (already referred to), and to represent it in that classic clearness and exact- 
ness in which it stands in the holy Scriptures, and in which therefore it ought to. be exhibited by 
all true theologists ; remitting the reader for a theosophical demonstration of it to those treatises 
wherein that is set forth. This will be found to be accomplished in the following rough draft found 
amongst Mr. Law’s old papers: which was probably sketched out as the substance of a more exact 
and finished essay, to meet the request of one of his correspondents, (Francis Okely,) who had de- 
sired Mr. Law to favour him with a brief scriptural view, according to his apprehension, of the 
doctrine of JusTIFICATION :— 

“‘The whole world, or all the race of fallen Adam, were, by the free grace of God, called and 
chosen, and enabled to rise from their fallen state. , 4 

This free grace of God, on which the salvation of mankind is solely founded, is antecedent to 
all good works ; it saves us without any regard to works, of any kind, and that for this plain reason : 


these plain passages of scripture, * * * . And again, in hope of eternal life, which God, that can- 
not lie, hath promised before the world began. ‘Titus i. 2: —— 

This is the first free and general grace of God to the whole fallen race of mankind, and has no 
dependence upon our works, because antecedent to them all. 

The second exercise or manifestation of this same free grace of God, was at the fall of our first 
parents. When God, in consequence of that mercy he had for man when his fall was foreseen, now 
bestowed this free grace upon him, by a declaration of, and giving into his soul a Saviour, or en- 
grafted Word, in this declaration, the seed of the woman shall bruize the head of the serpent. 

Now, this is a second act, or manifestation, of God’s free grace-to allmankind. For this grace 
is as general as that before the creation, and is only that same free grace actually given and be- 
stowed upon us, which was then only in the decree or promise of God, to be given us. ‘ 

This second free grace, manifested by the giving of a Saviour, an engrafted Word, a bruiser of 
the serpent into the essences of Adam’s life, and in him to all that were to descend from him, is a 
free grace also, that is, without our works, because it also is antecedent to them all. k 

Thus stands our salvation on the part of God, as it is not only the offer, but a real and free gift 
of a Saviour, or saving power into the ground of every man’s heart, that is born of Adam, 

‘And this is the only true free and general grace of God, that concerns the salvation of man- 
kind, and is given us solely from the pure love and mercy of God. . 

This general free grace is so independent of our good works, that we have not the smallest 
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because this free grace began before any of us were born, or the first man created, As appears from is 
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la Vie de M. Renty, avec quelques-unes des Guvres de Madile. Bourignon. En voila assez pour 
un te] dessein, ce me semble: [this written a.p. 1708:] ceux qui néanmoins en voudraient avoir 
davantage, n’auront pas de peine a savoir comment se Satis faire apres la lecture de cette section que 
je ne saurais mieux conclure que par la récommandation sérieuse de ce mot de la Théologie Ger- 
manique: d 

‘Bien qu’il soit bon de s’informer, et méme de savoir ce que les personnes vertueuses et saintes 
ont fait (ont écrit,) et ont souffert ; comment elles ont vecu; et ce que Dieu a voulu dans elles et 
opére (ou produit) par elles; il yaudrait néanmoins cent fois mieux que chacun éprouvast et con- 
nust bien ce qui est de sa propre vie, en quel état il se trouve; ce que Dieu est, ou veut, ou opére 
dans lui, ou a quoi Dieu voudrait ’employer et a quoi non. Et c’est pourquoi cette autre parole 
n’est pas moins véritable, que, Quelque bien qu’il y ait a sortir au dehors, il y en @ encore beaucoup 
davantage a demeurer au dedans.” VoILA A QUOL NOUS RAPELLENT TUUS LES LIVRES VERITA- 
BLEMENT SPIRITUELS, DE LA SUBSTANCE DESQUELS NOUS SOMMES ENNEMIS DECLARES SI NOUS 
AGISSONS AUTREMENT. 


We cannot perhaps more appropriately conclude the present Section, than 
by the following Extracts from Mr. Law’s strictures on Trap’s Reply ;_ which 
also finely illustrate that spirit of heavenly impartial love with which his soul 
was filled, [the result, in part, of his study of the ascetic and Mystic Writers, ] 
and which displayed itself in an uniform course of boundless diffusive charity 
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‘spark of virtuous desire, or the least striving or tendency towards. anything that is good, but what 
proceeds from this free grace of an engrafted Word, or a bruiser of the serpent that was inspoken 

nto our first parents. 

y___ Now, if this be an undeniable truth, that God’s free grace hath chosen us to salvation in Christ 
Jesus, before the foundation of the world; and, secondly, that this same free grace hath at the fall 
performed this promise, and did, antecedently to all our works, put into our life’s essences a brui- 
ser of the serpent, an incorruptible seed of the Word, which seed of life became the beginning of a 
divine life, or salvation that was to be wrought out in us. If this iser of the serpent is that 


~\ plone from which we have the possibility of a good d¢sire, then it will be as plain as the sun at 


lox 
noon, how we are to understand those scriptures which ascribe all our righteousness and justifica- 
tion, to a free grace of God in Christ, with an entire exclusion of al our own works. . 

“Now, as this ; goodness of God; whilst it stood only in“the divine purpose, antecedent to our 


(Given and works, must necessarily be considered as the sole free gift of God, and as a salvation 


given unto us without any motive or reason, or cause of it, but the pure leve and free mercy of 
od: 

So must it be called and looked upon after the creation, and through all the ages of the world, 
to be still, and in the same degree, a sole gift and free grace, as it was before the foundation of the 
world. : 

So that it is as absurd to ascribe a man’s salvation to. any_works that he has done after he was 
ereated, as to any works of his before the foundation of the world. 

Our justification considered on the part of God, relates to all mankind. 
It implies an offer of a new righteousness in Christ Jesus, which comes as solely from God in_ 
\ Christ Jesus, and is as truly a Gift of Goa, as our creation was., 1a a 
Tt implies an universal abi ity given to all mankind, to be thus righteous and holy in Christ 
Jesus. y 

And thus considered on the side of God, it is the same free grace, and mere gift of God, and 

has no more to do with our works, than when it was only in the divine purpose before the founda- 
— deep cmenes 


tion of.the world. 
b ee ing Gs he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the world (Eph. i. 4), that we 
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should be holy and without blame before him in love. This is as if he had said, Before the foundation 
of the world so great was the mercy and love of God towards us, that we were even then in the di- 
vine decree, created again in Christ Jesus unto good works; so that we who were fallen in Adam, 
should again in Christ Jesus be made holy, and without blame before him in love. 

But now, as all this mercy and redemption began in the divine goodness towards us, before the 
foundation of the world 3 and as this mercy was freely bestowed in the giving of an engrafted Word, 
or bruiser of the serpent to all mankind, in our first parents ; and as all the possibility of our think- 
ing, deriving any good, proceeds solely from this free gift of an engrafted Word, antecedent to all 
our works, there is an absolute necessity to say of our salvation, as St. Paul does, By grace ye are 
saved, not of works, not of yourselves, it is the gift of God. ’ 

When St. Paul says, by faith ye are saved, he means neither more nor less than that we are 
saved by Jesus, as Jesus Christ is opposed to works; that is, is a Salvation that is not our own 
work, so faith is opposed to our own works or righteousness. 

Thus is it that St. Paul, in his Epistles, declares against all the works of man, as having no 
share in the justification of sinners, because he all along considers, or looks upon this justification 
on the part of God; and therefore, in that view in which he considers it, it is as true that ourjusti- 
fication is wholly the gift of God, without regard to our works, as it is true that God Was -nioved 
only by his‘own pure fetey before the foundation of the world, to receive man in a righteousness 
of Jesus Christ, or by making Christ as much the revival of a righteousness in us, as Adam was 
the cause of sin being born in us. Gy. 

And therefore, as it was not our works that brought Adam’s sin upon us; so neither was it 
our works that derived the righteousness into us: this is plain and clear to a demonstration. 


Thus much concerning our justification as it is on the part of God, a righteousness offered to 
us through Jesus Christ. ‘ 


[What Jesus Christ was in himself, how he was related to man, what man was in his 
creation, and what he came to be in his fall, and how Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men, in brief, 
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throughout his whole life; but pre-eminently in his latter days, as his matured 
spirit approached the return to its native element, to be wholly absorbed in the 
Divine Nature, the deity of Love and Wisdom :— ‘ 

_ “ Selfishness and partiality (he observes) are very inhuman and base quali- 
ties, even in the things of this world, but in the doctrines of religion they are 
of a basernature. Now this is the greatest evil that the division of the church 
has brought forth; it raises in every communion a selfish, partial orthodoxy, 
which consists in courageously defending all that it has, and condemning all 
that it has not. And thus every champion is trained up in defence of their 
own truth, their own learning, and their own church; and he has the most me- 
rit, the most honour, who likes everything, defends everything amongst them- 
selves, and leaves nothing uncensured in those that are of a different commu- 
nion, Now how can truth, and goodness, and union, and religion be more 
struck at, than by such defenders of it ? If you ask why the great Bishop 
of Meaux wrote so many learned books against all parts of the Reformation, 
it is because he was born in France, and bred up in the bosom of mother church. 











what are the true principles and what the nature of things, are all and each fundamentally and 
philosophically declared in one or other of the works of Behmen,and Law. ] 


II.—Let us now consider Justification on the part of man. 

5 ‘That there is a justification on the part of man, and that we are to have a share in our 
justification, or in the acceptance of the justification that is offered to us by God, is certain, 
from these passages of Scripture: Turn unto me saith the Lord, and I will turn unto you: Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest: Him that cometh unto me, 
T will in no wise cast out: Knock and it shall be opened unto you: Ye will not come unto me that 
ye might have life: He that believeth in me hath everlasting Life. 

e Here turning, coming, knocking, believing, etc., are things to be done on the part of man for 
his-justification, that the righteousness of Christ may not be denied unto him. 

And here, what the Bishop of London hath said, that good works are a necessary condition of 
our being justified in the sight of God, is an eternal and immutable truth; and he who denies it, 
denies the gospel; and he who preaches another justification on the part of man, is entitled to 
the einen threatened to the preaching another gospel than that already preached by the 
apostles. 

That there is a justification on the part of man, I have already proved from the foregoing 
texts. I shall now show that the terms in which that justification is expressed, necessarily 
imply, and expressly call not only for good works, as an ingredient into it, but for all such good 
works, as are taught by the gospel. 

I shall show that all those works which are called and demanded as the fruits of faith, 
are all necessarily demanded to be in faith, to constitute its existence, and that faith is not 
justifying, till itself is the fruit of works, till it hath all those good works ina certain degree, 
which. appear afterwards in more visible fruits and effects : 

‘And that faith is dead and rotten, and mere dead fiction of the brain, if it does not itself arise 
from a converted soul, or from some degrees of goodness in the soul that raises it. 

First, Turn unto me, saith the Lord, and T will turn unto you.—Zach. i. 3. Now the whole 
nature of sin, consists in our turning, or being turned from the Lord. There is no sin in the 
world but is comprehended under this general notion. Therefore a turning unto the Lord 
necessarily implies a turning from all sin, Can it be thought God here calls upon us to turn to 
him hypocritically, or without turning sincerely from our sins? If not, then we are to turn from 
everything that turns us from him; but sin, and all sin, is that alone which turns from him: 
therefore we cannot turn to him, but by turning from all sin. That faith is dead and rotten that 
does uot spring from this turning unto God. Therefore faith supposes, and is itself the fruit of 
some goodness in the soul. 

Again, Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you. Christ 
does not say, come unto me with a naked faith, that proceeds from no goodness in you, but come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, i.e., all ye that are labouring against your sins, 
and are afflicted with the weight and burden of them, and would be glad to be delivered from the 
sad slavery, and I will give you that peace and rest that you want. Now, as Christ promises only 
rest to those who were in this degree of goodness, who stood in this state of struggling with their 
sins, and abhorrence of them, it is undeniable that a faith in him, or a coming to him, that did not 
proceed from this degree of goodness, would not gain him tobe their Saviour, or procure rest 
to their souls. Therefore, a faith that is not the fruit of some good works or workings in the soul, 
js dead, and not the faith that justifies us through Christ. D 

Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. I take it for granted that, by the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, is meant, that the salvation offered to us of God by Jesus Christ isat hand. What 
is meant by repentance, I suppose I need not explain ; therefore I say, that all that is required to 
make the beginning of a repentance acceptable to God, is required to make us fit for the salvation 
which is offered us by Jesus Christ; and as Christ can only be received by faith in him, or desire 
of him, so this faith in or desire of Christ must be founded on repentance, and have so much good- 
ness in it, as can make the beginning of a repentance sincere. Therefore, that faith which brings 
us to Christ, or Christ to us, must be a faith that proceeds from repentance, and is the fruit of it. 

Knock and it shall be opened unto you; I am the door, saith our blessed Lord: therefore when. 
we are to knock, it is that this door may be opened unto us. This knocking is a work, and I sup~ 
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Had he been born in England, had Oxford, or Cambridge been his alma ma- 
ter, he might have rivalled our great Bishop Stillingfleet, and would have 
wrote as many learned folios against the church of Rome as he has done. 
And yet I will venture to say, that if each church could produce but one man 
a-piece that had the piety of an apostle, and the impartial love of the first 
christians, in the first church at Jerusalem, that a Protestant and a Papist of 
this stamp, would not want half a sheet of paper to hold their articles of union, 
nor be halfan hour before they were of one religion.——If therefore it should 
be said, that churches are divided, estranged, and made unfriendly to one 
another, by a learning, a logic, a history, a criticism in the hands of partiality, 
it would be saying that which every particular church too much proves to be 
true. Ask why even the best amongst the Catholics are very shy of owning 
the validity of the orders of our church, it is because they are afraid of remo- 
ving any odium from the Reformation? Ask why no Protestants any where 
touch upon the expediency and benefit of celibacy in those who are separated 
from all worldly concerns to preach the gospel, tis because that would be seem-- 








pose a good work, because our Lord directs us to it. Therefore, our faith which is to enter into 
Christ as the door, must arise from, and be accompanied with this knocking; and, therefore, toa 
naked faith, not founded on this knocking, the door of Christ will not be opened. 

By it is meant prayer, and therefore such dispositions as prayer requires: viz. earnestness and 
continuance. f 

He that believeth on me hath everlasting life: If any man come unto me and forsake not ali 
that he hath, if he hate not his father and mother, yea, and his own life, he cannot be my disciple. 
But if he cannot be his disciple, surely he cannot be justified bY him, or receive justification from 
him. Therefore some degree of dying to our own selfish nature, which is implied by hating our 
own life; some degree of that renunciation of the world and worldly tempers, which is implied by 
forsaking all that we have; some degree of detachment from natural love, must be implied by our 
hating father and mother, as preparatory to our being capable of being justified by Christ. 

Our Lord declares that a man is unfit to go to the altar, if his brother hath aught against him, 
Now, does the altar call for this degree of holiness, and can it be supposed that Christ does not 
require it in those that come to him by faith? Is the gift unfit to be offered, unless the brotherly 
love be first in some degree in the heart ; and can we think that faith which is destitute of this 
love, is the faith that fits us to receive Christ? That such a faith cannot be accepted by Christ so 
as to obtain justification from him, is plain from our Saviour’s own words, if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive you. .« 

A faith, therefore, that has not some degree of this charity in it, cannot receive justification 
through Jesus Christ; and therefore a TRUE FAITH Is AS WEL! TO BE THE fruit oF, AS TO pro: 
duce THE FRUITS OF GOOD works,” [See also note of pp. 106—9.] 

Thus, summarily, on the gospel doctrine of J ustification, called by some justification by faith, 
by others justification by works; as to Law, he considered it no otherwise than our Saviour con- 
sidered it, as implied, according to the analogy otf faith, in all his counsels and exhortations. But 
according to the popular fallacious representations and distortions of this doctrine, (whatever won- 
derful effects may have thence ensued through the excitement of the imagination of the recipients 
thereof,) the sayings of Jesus Christ appear to sober thinkers quite a mystification, having no mani- 
fest relation to what they have been taught to be the essential to their individual salvation: indeed, 
in such respect, the terms offered by St. Paul for the kingdom of heaven, are much easier than 
those of the Lord of life and glory himself ! Whereas, when the doctrine of justification is shewn 
in its true natural aspect, as in the above dissertation, free from all Babylonish mystifications, then 
the whole of Scripture appears in perfect harmony, the-words of Christ retain their plain stringent 
import, and the reader sees that he must himself co-operate body and soul with God in his salvation, 
(and not jump into all the privileges of Christ’s kingdom ‘ simply on believing,’) in the Suppression of 
the old man with his deeds, that the new man, (which is a pure birth of Christ, or a seed of Christ,) - 
be raised up in its stead; in order to which however, besides all kinds of self-denial exercises, there 
needs the hunger and desire of the soul to be fixed u on God alone, accompanied by all kinds of 
deyotion and good wor Hat ma, invigorate nat new principle of a divine life : in short, 
to obtain a qualification for Christ’s kingdom,he sees to be just that self-same difficult laborious work, 
which it is represented by our Lord, despite the plausibilities and taking representations of the short 
cut to it, of the modern evangelical justification doctrines, This is the sum and substance of the 
gospel,—the way of the Cross, or death to the old Adam in all his motions of life, and the way of 
faith, or exercise of all the graciously implanted principles and powers of the new life, until it be 
raised up to the fulness of the stature of a man in Christ Jesus. Such is the sole drift of the prac- 
tical instructions of holy writ; and if we had more of this plain, christian common sense, and less 
of the ‘justification by faith’ babble, sounded forth from our pulpits, we should have a great deal 
more genuine faith, and devotion, and justifying good works, among evangelical professors, than we 
have at present. 

We have before alluded (on p. 148,) to the accomplished poetic illustrations by Francis Lee, of 
the spiritualities of the life of faith according to the true evangelical theory; and ina note on p- 88, 
we intimated an intention of affording an example or two of his talents and piety in that respect, 
In accordance with which, we now insert the following Dialogue representing the spirit of faith 
and love, wrestling and prevailing with God for the blessing of the morning, or commencement of 
the Sabbatic kingdom ; accorcing to the prayer of the Lord, « Thy kingdom come.” The colloquy 
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ing to lessen the Romish error of not suffering marriage at all in her clergy? 
Ask why even the most worthy and pious amongst the clergy of the established 
church are afraid to assert the all-sufficiency of the Divine Light, and the ne- 
cessity of seeking wholly and solely to the guidance and inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit within us, it is because the Quakers, who have broken off from the church, 
have made this doctrine their corner-stone. 

If we loved truth as such; if we sought it for its own sake; if we loved 
our neighbour as ourselves ; if we desired nothing by our religion but to be ac- 
ceptable to God; if we equally desired the salvation of all men; if we were 
afraid of error only because of its hurtful nature to us, and our fellow-churches, 


then nothing of this spirit could have any place in us. 


There is therefore a catholic spirit, a communi 


on of saints in the love of 


God and all goodness, which no one can learn from that which is called ortho- 
dowy in particular churches, but is only to be had by a total dying to all worldly 
views, by a pure love of God, and by such an unction from above as delivers 


the mind from all selfishness, and mak 








es it love truth and goodness with an 





may betaken either in the sense of the church, (when the gospel shall be preached in al] nations,) 
unitedly pleading for the speedy “ coming of the Lord,” to glorify his bride the church, and take 
possession of his kingdom ; oras figurative of a courageous faithful theosophist, and child of God, 
praying and wrestling with indomitable (Jacob-like) perseverance, for the top-stone of salvation to 


be put on the Lord’s temple ; or as representing ar 
to creatures, and self, and sin, resolving to shoo 


ghtly instructed penitent who has long been dying 
t forth into the fulness of the new birth, into the 


element of God, and so experience the direct attestation to his divine heirship ; which, of course, 
will only be apprehended by such as have passed through the a, 3, ¢, tracts described pp. 41—44, 


of this treatise :— 


CHURCH. 


How long, dear Lord and Bridegroom, dost 
thou stay,— 

Torment thy eager Lover with delay ? 

And still put off, so oft so solemn vow’d, 

Our blessed nuptial consummation day ? 
Inthron’d in thy triumphant rest and bliss, 
The glories and the joys of paradise ; 

Can those high regions blest ingross thee so, 

Thou should’st forgetful or unmindful grow, 

Of thy poor suffering bleeding spouse below ? 
Thyself, dear Lord, so happy and so great, 
How can’st thou Jove, and not communicate? 


CHRIST. 
I had my suffering time, and so must you: 
Hold out, my faithful spouse, and blessing shall 
ensue. 
CHURCH. 
Long have I suffer’d, Lord, with tedious 
moan ; 
Thus, like a mourning widow, left alone ; 
Thou so far off, imbosom’d in thy Father's 
throne. ~ 
True, I must thankfully acknowledge here 
Thy Holy Spirit’s consolations dear: 
But that in th’ wilderness with me too driven ; 
In its triumphant powers too flown to heaven: 
Whilst Antichrist usurps thy hallow’d seat, 
And his impostures vile thy oracles defeat. 
‘Tis not so much my suffering makes me 
moan, 
As on the ground to see thy altars thrown, 
And thy own Spirit hear within me groan. 
Tho’ yet my sufferings in their zenith be, 
The hottest fires and rage o’th’ enemy. 
Nor is’t my pain makes me so eager move, 
I know my cross at last my crown must prove : 
But ’tis my longing after Him I love. 
CHRIST. 
Heroic love’s not hasty for reward ; 
But wins the prize by long achievements hard. 
And happier thou ’midst bloody war’s alarms 
While tis my will, than circled in my arms. 


is tens 
As for th’ usurper vile, the day is nigh i re 
When at thy footstool he in chains shall lie. wth y 


CHURCH. 
Gladly I bear my suffering part with thee; 
But long my Lord triumphant here to see. 
My suffering here is thine ; how can thy bride 
Endure to see thee daily crucified? 
Thy litile lambs from thy own life out-sprung, 
Slaughter’d or torn the bears and wolves among? 
Ah! gentle Shepherd, this how canst thou see? 
Pity thyself; redress our misery. 

CHRIST. 
If thow’rt content to dear, much more am I; 
Tis for my flock I daily in them die. 
And if in thee I’m made a sacrifice, 
What is it but in thee, with thee to rise? 


CHURCH. 
O, that’s the time for which we long and pray, 
Christ in his Church’s resurrection-day : 
This elder saints their distant joys have own’d; 
For this thy spouse in ev’ry age has groan’d; 
For this triumphant saints in heav’n combine ; 
Yor this thy constant intercessions join. 
All this by thy own Spirit we plead, we bring ; 
Ev’n the united hopes, the faith, and prayers, 
Thy universal Church’s offering: 
Thy promises of old, and later known, 
Of Sion’s restoration, joy, and crown; 
The pledge of faith, thy earnest penny lent, 
Obliging thee to full accomplishment : 
These too we bring, and plead before the throne 
Of the eternal, true, and faithful One. 
Accept it, condescend ; make haste, appear, 
© Sion’s life, and joy, and blessing dear. 
CHRIST. 
J hear, accept and bless : tho’ yet I know, 
Thou my full coming wants, and thinkst me 
slow; 
A thousand times more willing yet than thou. 
I stay but for thy total conquest, dear ; g 
Get thou full ready, and I straight appear. 
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equality of affection in every man, whether he be Christian, Jew, or Gentile: 
He that would obtain this divine and catholic spirit in this disordered, divided 
state of things, and live in a divided part of the church without partaking of 
its division, must have these three truths deeply fixed in his mind:—First, that 
universal Love, which gives the whole strength of the heart to God, and makes 
us love every man as we love ourselves, is the noblest, the most divine and 
God-like state of the soul, and is the utmost perfection to which the most per- 
fect religion can raise us; and that no religion does any man any good, but so 
far as it brings this perfection of love into him. This truth will show us, that 
true orthodowy can no where be found, but in a pure disinterested love of God 
and our neighbour.—Secondly, that in the present divided state of the church, 
truth itself is divided and torn asunder ; and that therefore he can be the only 
true catholic, who has more of truth, and less of error, than is hedged in by 
any divided part. This truth will enable us to live in a divided part, unhurt 
by its division, and keep us in a true liberty and fitness to be edified and as- 
sisted by all the good that we hear or see in any other part of the church. 


ee 


CHURCH. CHRIST. 
What readiness can more effectual move ? Well, let me go, my love, I’Il all redress. 
wie Be the wedding garment, Lord, but CHURCH. 
Or what can stronger and more conquerant _I wid not let thee go until thou bless, 
prove ? And in thy very throne of love caress. 


See, at thy feet a heart inflam’d I lay; 
O haste my bridegroom dear, and come away. 
As for my bondage and captivity, 
Tis thou, i must set me free. 
Now in thy strength, great conqueror, advance R 
O save thy love, seize thy inheritance. 
CHRIST. 
Thy love I own, and ready am to save; 
Yet to thy suit still some exception have. 
Some weaknesses remaining yet I see, 
Defective of the perfect purity. 
CHURCH. 
But such defects I’ve learned to lay on thee, 
Who bears the weight of my infirmity. 
And surely nature’s lapse to countermand, 
Must be the work of thy Almighty hand. 
And thou hast taught me to believe and pray, 
Thou would’st thyself at last the top-stone lay ; 
And crown the work with thy own act of grace, 
And take thyself the glory and the praise. 
What imperfections then in me remain, 
From thy own merits supply, and add the gol- 
den grain. 
Come then, my love, what yet retards thy 
way? 
Love grown mature, requires the nuptial day: 
Love’s grown inflam’d, and can no longer 
stay, 
It dies without thee now, thou must, my 


spouse, Yea, haste thou must away. 


CHRIST. 
Well art thou taught heay’n’s Kingdom to as- 


sail ; 
Well dost thou plead, and shalt at last prevail. 


CHURCH. 
Ah ! Lord, and dost thou still my suit defer? 
No, no; love now resolves to persevere. 
Here at thy feet I lie, and will not part, 
Till thou, who wounded hast so deep my 
heart, 
Fulfil my wishes dear, and ease my smart. 
Sion’s* remembrancers no rest shall give, 
N or let thee now in glories quiet live; 
Till thou make her on earth thy glorious re- 
presentative. 


* Isaiah 1xii. 6, 7. 


CHRIST. 
Why art thou so impatient grown? Be still; 
The creature it becomes to wait my will. 
Wilt thou by violence force heav’n’s sacred 
gate? 
Cease this thy suit, so bold, and so importunate. 


CHURCH. 
Ah! kill me not with a rebuke, my Lord; 
I die with one unkind or angry word: 
With humblest awe I give my God his due; 
But as his lover I am bold to sue. 
The holy violence of faith and love; 
Thou canst not disallow, heaven must approve. 
Then pardon me, my Lord, if thy rebuke, 
But as a love repulse, I overlook ; 
And tell thee now, my love grown strong as 
death, 
Can no repulses, no denials brook: 
Love cannot be too zealous or too great, 
That’s but faint love that’s not importunate. 


CHRIST. 


Go then, and in thy heart prepare me room, 
I’m at the door, behold I quickly come. 


CHURCH. 
’Tis long thou’st promis’d, Lord, and I believe 
hee. 


Now, now, perform: Ah! now, now, now, re- 
ceive me. 


CHRIST. 
Methinks thou shouldst delight to suffer on, 
And fight for me, my noble Amazon, 
While still my greatest foes are in the field : 
Thou, taught so well my flaming sword to 
wield, 
And arm’d, so sure, with faith’s victorious 
shield. 
Where all thou conquers, still becomes thy 
own: 
I, more oblig’d thy suffering labours own, 
And late endow thee with a larger crown.” 


CHURCH. 


Lord, by thy strength, my wars are made 
my play ; 
But war is not the end, ’tis but the way; 
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And thus uniting in heart and spirit with all that is holy and good in all 
churches, we enter into the true communion of saints, and become real mem- 
bers of the holy catholic church, though we are confined to the outward wor- 
ship of only one particular part of it. It is thus, that the angels, as minister- 
ing spirits, assist, join, unite, and co-operate with every thing that is holy and 
good, in every division of mankind.—Thirdly, he must always have in mind 
this great truth, that it is the glory of the Divine Justice to have no respect 
of parties or persons, but to stand equally disposed to that which is right and 
wrong, as well in the Jew as in the Gentile. He therefore that would like as 
God likes, and condemn as God condemns, must have neither the eyes of the 
papist nor the protestant; he must like no truth the less because Ignatius 
Loyola, or John Bunyan, were very zealous for it; nor have the less aversion 
to any error, because a Doctor Trap, or George Fox, had brought it forth. 
Now if this universal love, and impartial justice, is the spirit which will judge 
the world at the last day, how can this spirit be too soon or too much in us; 
or what can do us more hurt than that which is an hindrance of it ?—When 


And must, like David’s, find its rest and 
crown 
In Schelom’s peaceful love-triumphant day. 

I would, conjoin’d with my great Solomon, 

Thy conquests more successful carry on; 

At once, like thee, possess heav’n’s peaceful 
charms, 

And smite the foe through thy triumphant 
arms. 

Short of the fairest lot, how can I fall, 
Thus aiming at the prixe-original ? 
When once I’ve thee obtain’d, atonce I’ve all, 

Come then, my loving spouse, no longer grieve 
me. 

Now, now, perform ; ah, now, now, now, receive 
me. 

CHRIST. 
But know’st thou not there is a stated hour 
For thy investment with thy nuptial dower, 
And that the seasons all are in the Father’s 
power? 
How think’st thou, my ambitious love, to climb 
Into my throne before th’ appointed time ? 
CHURCH. 

Thou always ready art, my Lord, I know, 

God’s time is ever, an eternal now: 

In nature’s sphere only determinate 

Nature’s and our subservient act to take. 

For this his zow he into time unfolds, 

And gradually his reluctant creature moulds. 
His will unbounded still this not restrains ; 
But tho’ he give the nature-course her range, 
Tis his prerogative the times to change. 
While we still watch, prepare, depend, ex- 

ect, 5 
rill he but give the word ; then no defect 
Can stop; nor shall in me be found neglect. 

Thy day of power shall make our wheels run 

lib 

Boon in the willing chariots of Amminadib. 

And thou thyself hast taught us, Lord, to pray 

For th’ hast’ning of thy powerful kingdom’s day. 
Here too, thy act of grace we hope to see; 
And that th’ affictive time shall shorten’d be 
Our time here crown’d with thy eternity. 
What hinders, then, but that thou straight re- 


lieve me? 

Come, come, my loving spouse, no longer 
grieve me: 

Now, now, perform; ah, now, now, now, re- 
ceive me. 


CHRIST. 
T have a part, w spark of God in thee; 
Know then, thou canst not wholly be set free, 





Till, disentangled from all creature-act, 
Self-moving, that regains its native power 
In thee, grown up to full maturity. 
When that can take, I ready am to give. 
Tis I must grant, and I in thee receive. 
Thus the free gift and grace is mine alone ; 
The holy violence and act requir’d 
In thee, but as with me in union. 
Come then, my spouse, I here thee offer make: 
Behold thy heavenly crown, and try ifthou canst 


take. 
CHURCH. 
Oh massy weight of glory! Who can bear it? 
Flesh trembles, Lord, and frail mortality 
Dares not come near it. 
CHRIST. 
Nay, shrink not now, when I am free to give 
What thou hast press’d so eager to receive. 


CHURCH. 
Frail nature sinks, too feeble here and cold, 
But see thy own magnanimous Spirit bold 
In me advances ; offers to take hold 
Of the bright, flaming, terrible, christaline 


gold. 
Ah! What defect? Can that too feeble be? 


CHRIST. 
Only as stopt and manacled by thee, 
From his full act in thy full liberty: 
His liberty restrain’d thou bind’st thy own; 
For thy free act is found in His alone. 
Nice is the point, thou see’st, thy mean to find; 
Not run before him to preclude or bind, 
Not stand as equal, nor yet lag behind ; 
But under, after him to follow free, 
Hold fast to th’ movement of the Deity, 
In nature’s full conform and correspondent 


harmony. 
CHURCH. 
Pity, dear Lord, help my infirmity. 
Hold thou thy own, and keep me in my place: 
My weakness own’d, I still rely on grace. 
CHRIST. 
The glorious crown and sceptre you desire 
Lie strong inclos’d in th’ principle of jire ; 
The orb of the eternal Father’s might : 
Which, when broke thro’, conveys dominion- 
right. 
To this belongs the two-leav’d folding door, 
The adamantine gate of the Almighty Power. 
Whichway then wilt thou take? How enter that? 
CHURCH. 
Thou, Lord, thou ’rt the way, the door, the 
gate, 
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I was a young scholar of the University, I heard a great religionist say in my 
father’s house, that if he could believe the late King of France to be in heaven, 
he could not tell how to wish to go thither himself. This was exceedingly 
shocking to all that heard it ; Yet something of this kind of temper must be 
supposed to be more or less in those, who have, as a point of orthodoxy, 
worked themselves up into a hearty contempt and hatred of those that are di- 
vided from them. He that has been all his life long used to look with great 
abhorrence upon those whom he. has called superstitious bigots, dreaming vt- 
sionaries, false saints, canting enthusiasts, etc., must naturally expect they will 
be treated by God as they have been by him; and if he had the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, such people would find it hard to get a place init. But 
it stands us greatly in hand to get rid of this temper before we die; for if 
nothing but impartial universal perfect Love can enter into the kingdom of 
God, what can be more necessary for us, than to be full of this love before we 
die? * * * 

The more we believe, or know of the corruptions and hindrances of true piety 





CHRIST. See my first arrow, Lord, inscrib’d by thee, 
True, thou. thro’ me mustenter; but which Believe through love in deep humility. 
part? This to the faming white is swiftly gone. 
CHURCH. The second too, successful shot, inscrib’d 
? i ’s thy flami Believe through love in resignation. 
af ee lial palletes? pelkg ware My third’s the act of trust in God alone: 
CHRIST. CHRIST. 
What key must open it ? Thy third comes near, but yet falls short, I 
CHURCH. see ; ; 
Love's flaming dart. H Thow’st cloge’d it with too much activity : 
By grace, with my own hand, I reach it on. F 
CHRIST. Proceed,—now thy fourth: With what inscrip- 


Love, in its intermediate degrees, 

May enter here; but not the crown to seize; 

That love that hopes to win its virgin dower, 

Must have its full proportion too of power, 

Love answering love in equal measure gives, 

To its beloy’d imparts as it receives. 

Imperfect love then, enters but in part ; 

But perfect love possesses my whole heart. 
There too the central fiery power you see; 
This touch’d by equal power will open free, 
In equal movement of true sympathy, 

Like mutual echoing concordant strings 
In nature’s harmony. 

Know then that the victorious virgin love, 

With its male-power, must here consorted 
move: 

The will on God’s re-engrafied, must dis- 
pense 

Faith's pow’rful, divine, magic influence, 

That turns the engine of omnipotence. 

This only can unlock the seven-sealed door, 

And suffering love vest with triumphant power. 

Come, then, my spouse, take up faith’s con- 
quering bow, 

Thy preparation-strength for full dominion 
show. 

Aim at the central glory in my heart, 

And now shoot home faith’s love-tipp’d seven- 
fold dart. 

Sia must in single shaft be shot alone, 

The seventh at last must all comprise in one. 

Watch well the gulph between, the region dark, 

Be quick, and strong, and with an eagle eye 

Pursue the golden mark. 
To animate thee, view, review thy crown. 
Believe, my royal spouse, believe it down, 
And then for ever wear it as thy own. 


CHURCH. 


I essay, Lord; heav’nly wisdom guide my 
eye; 
And power almighty my defect supply. 


tion ? 
CHURCH. 

Thanks, my dear Lord ; the fourth’s the hungry 

Sire, 
Believe in love, and draw with strong desire ; 
Short of thy heart sure this can never stay ; 
See, it has fore’d its unimpeded way. 
The fifth bears motto, triwmph on the cross, 
And in the kingdom’s travail-pangs rejoice. 
The sixth the great rendition-act of praise ; 
And these, I fear, want much peculiar grace. 


CHRIST. 
Something defective, dearest, these too come : 
But condescending love shall take them home. 
Now for the Jast all-conquering shaft prepare: 
Now summon all thy pow’rs, and all thy graces 
rear, 
Here to a full circle thou must draw thy bow; 
It must not one contracting angle know. 
Here thou at once, in adoration deep, 
Must bow; in total resignation keep; 
Depend on God, from ev’ry creature free ; 
Rend, and rejoice, with shout of victory : 
pean ee thou all receiv’st, must give all 
ack, 5 
In thy divine reflex rendition-act ; 
Must draw with irresistible desire, 
And Sy Believe, and flame godlike through 
each, 
In perfect Love's all-comprehensive fire. 
Come now, my spouse, these acts in one com- 
bin’d, 
Will make thy sun in my full glory shine, 
. And seat thee with me on my throne divine. 
ssay —— 


CHURCH. 
No; thanks to God, my work is done; 
The last consummate shaft is Thine alone; 
Be thine the conquest, Lord, and thine the 
crown, 
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in the church of Rome, the more we should rejoice to hear, that in every age so 
many eminent spirits, great saints, have appeared in it, whom we should thank- 
fully behold as so many great lights hung out hy God, to show the true way to 
heaven; as so many joyful proofs that Christ is still present in thatchurch, as well 
as in other churches, and that the gates of hell have not prevailed, or quite 
overcome it. Who that has the least spark of heaven in his soul, can help 
thinking and rejoicing in this manner at the appearance of a St. Bernard, a 
Teresa, a Francis de Sales, ete., in that chureh ?. Who can help praising God, 
that her invented devotions, superstitious use of images, invocation of saints, 
etc., have not so suppressed any of the graces and virtues of an evangelical per- 
perfection of life, but that amongst Cardinals, Jesuits, Priests, Friars, 
Monks, and Nuns, numbers have been found, who seemed to live for no other 
end, but to give glory to God and edification to men, and whose writings 
have everything in them, that can guide the soul out of the corruption of 
this life into the highest union with God. And he who through a partial or- 
thodoxy is diverted from feeding in these green pastures of life, whose just 
abhorrence of Jeswitical craft and worldly policy, keeps him from knowing 
and reading the works of an Alvares du Pas, a Rodrigues, a Du Pont, a Guil- 





Here void of act I stand, and s/idZ to see 
Thy great salvation. 
What thou’st prepar’d for coronation-act, 
In me do thou for due subservience take, 
And on my passive powers and will resign’d 
Thy own impression make. 
t CHRIST. 
-Come then, my conquering Love, my arm in 


thee 
Shall stretch the mighty bow fo full degree, 
And thy great arrow too swecessful be. 
Come join with me: ‘O may my Father give, 
And all my suffering spouse's ills retrieve. 
Father, I thank thee: thou always hear’st me. 
The kingdom of thy power on earth be known : 
Thy will on earth as ’tis in heaven be done : 
Thine is the power, the glory, and the crown.’ 
CHURCH. 
O wonder! blessing! O amazing act! 
*Tis done: I see the fiery portal back 
Unfold, and inward roll its mighty valves. 
The white, the central gold, the flame of love, 
Dilates serene, triumphant, infinite ; 
Touch’d and transpiere’d by thy all-powerful 
shaft, 
And answers in love-light’ning glances quick, 
Darting ten thousand thousand arrows back ; 
That play as in thy well-pleas’d Father’s smile. 
From the love-boiling furnace, ocean, gulph, 
Unmeasurable, flow the Godhead streams ; 
Sparkling with sapphirs,diamonds,rubiesbright, 
Varying the one insufferable light. 
I see God’s vir'gin-Wisdom fair descend ; 
Angels, archangels, saints, with shouts of joy, 
Her progess back again to earth attend : 
Her right-hand sceptre, immortality ; 
Her left, dominion, riches, honours, peace, 
And earth-triumphant glory. 
The eternal Father gives his blessing free, 
While the echoing spheres resound in harmony. 


For a special actual example of the spirit 
prayer, founded upon a due preliminary course 


Go forth, my Son, seixe thy inheritance ; 

And thou his Bride, and mine, thy joys com- 
mence ; 

This token given—henceforth let heaven and 
earth, 

Triumphant, and church militant be one, 

In my bless’d kingdom’s power, and love's com- 
munion. 


Ah see, my graciousford, what I have here: 
’Tis heaven’s broad seal, th’ anointing Spirit 
dear ; 
Witness 0’ th’.time, and voucher of my plea ; 
My charter, jointure, dower, commission, 
To take thee now for ever as my own, 
Inheretix of thy eternal throne, 
In sacred nuptial tie, and heavenly love’s 
Full and eternal consummation. , 


Come now, my Royal Love, thou must relieve 


me, 
Long promis’d now, thou canst no more be- 
reave me; 


Ah now perform; now, now, now, now, rée- 


ceive me. 
CHRIST. 
Well hast thou wrestled, and at last prevail’d, 
My love, my glorious Queen, henceforth be 
free ; 
Begin the song, proclaim the Jubilee : 
Enter, possess, ¢riumph, and reign with me. 
Enjoy, my suffering Spouse and Sister blest, 
Thy glorious love-consummate grand-Sabbatick 


rest. 
CHURCH. 
Amen, hosanna; Jet it be; 
Be mine the joy; be Thine the glory. 


\ CHRIST. 
Amen. So let it be. 


of faith, (that is, of earnest, persevering, believing 
of self-denial,) represented in the above colloquy, 


though not expressed in scientific terms, but according to the conventional views of the evan- 
gelical theory ; and which is at the same time a remarkable illustration of the purity and power 
of, the simple Bible Christianity of these last days, according to the true Methodist spirit, alluded 


to at the head of p. 126, and of p. 127,—we would 
of Hester Ann Rogers,” 2 vols. 12mo., Mason. 


direct the reader to the ‘‘ Life and Experience 
And we say further, that it will be difficult 


for the Church of Christ, among her array of saints, canonized or otherwise, to point out a Jiner 
specimen of a holy practical useful,Christian woman than was this individaa], who exchanged mor- 
tality for glory, at the early age of*thirty-nine years. . 
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loree,a Pere Surin, and such like Jesuits, has a greater loss than he can. 
easily imagine. And if any clergyman can read the life of Bartholomeus a 

Martyribis, a Spanish archbishop, who sat with great influence at the very 

Council of Trent, without being edified by it, and desiring to read it again and 

again, I know not why lie should like the lives of the best of the apostolical 

fathers: And if any Protestant bishop should read the Stimulus Pastorum wrote 

by this popish prelate, he must be forced to confess it to be a book that would 

have done honour to the best archbishop, that the Refurmation has to boast of. 

O my God! how shall I unlock this mystery of things: in the land of dark- 

ness, overrun with superstition, where Divine Worship seems to be all show and 

ceremony,—there both amongst priests and people, thou hast those who are 

fired with the pure love of Thee, who renounce everything for Thee, who are 

devoted wholly and solely to Thee, who think of nothing, write of nothing, de- 

sire nothing, but the honour, and praise, and adoration that is i due to Thee, | 
and who call all the world to the maxims of the gospel, the holiness and per- 
fection of the life of Christ: But in the regions where light is sprung up, 
whence superstition is fled, where all that is outward in religion seems to be 
pruned, dressed, and put in its true order,—there a cleansed shell, a whited se- 
pulchre, seems too generally to cover a dead Christianity ! : 

The error of all errors, and that which makes the blackest charge against the 
Romish church, is persecution, a religious sword drawn against the liberty and 
freedom of serving God according to our best light, that is, against our wor- 
shipping the Father in spirit and in truth: this is the great whore, the beast, 
the dragon, the antichrist. Now, though this is the frightful monster of that 
church, yet, even here, who, except it be the church of England, can throw 
the first stone at her? Where must we look for a church that has so re- 
nounced this persecuting beast, as they have renounced the use of incense, the 
sprinklings of holy water, or the extreme unction of dying persons ? What 

art of the Reformation abroad has not practised and defended persecution? — 
What sect of Dissenters at home have not, in their day of power, dreadfully 
condemned toleration ? 

When it shall please God to dispose the hearts of all princes in the Christian 
world entirely to destroy this antichristian beast, and leave all their subjects 
in that religious freedom which they have from God; then the light of the 
Gospel, the benefit of its faith, the power of its ministers, the usefulness of its 
rites, the benediction of its sacraments will have a proper time and place to 
show themselves ; and that religion which has the most of a divine power in 
it, whose offices and services do most good to the heart, whose ministers are 
most of all devoted to God, and have the most proof of the power and presence 
of Christ with them, [See ‘ Sigston’s Memoir of Bramwell.’} will become, as it 
ought to be, the most universal; and by this destruction of the beast, nothing 
but the errors, delusions, corruptions and fictions of every religion, will be left 
in a helpless state. [A prophetic intimation of the effects that should ensue 
from the action and reaction of the spirit of Methodism.} * * * 

Had the Doctor been more conversant in the writings of a set of men 
called Mystical Divines, than he appears to have been, he had been better 
able to have charged me with humble plagiary than he is at present, and 
might have done more service to what he calls the noble science of Theology, 
than by all that light which he has got from his poets, which he acknow- 
ledges to have ‘ somewhat of wantonness in them.’ Ofthese Mystical Divines, 


a 

ANNOUNCEMENT.—Since the publication of the Essay, ‘‘The Present, Past, and Future,— 
1847.” referred to in the Note of p. 28, at the end of which Essay was appended a Prospectus relative 
to anew edition of Behmen’s works, containing a Note to the purport of the note on p. 45 of the pre- 
sent Treatise ; and also since the Note on the latter mentioned page was written, it has been dis- 
covered that the incomplete 4 vol. edition of Behmen, therein referred to, was printed at the sole 


Head of Mrs. Hutcheson, and that Miss Gibbon had not any pecuniary interference in it.—a.D- 
8. : 
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{ thank God, I have been a diligent reader, through all ages of the church, 
from the apostolical Dionysius, the Areopagite, down to the great Fenelon 
archbishop of Cambray, the illuminated Guyon, and M. Bertot. Had the Dow 
tor read St. Cassian, a recorder of the lives, spirit, and doctrine of the holy 
Fathers of the deserts, as often as he had read the story of Aineas and Dido, he 
had been less astonished at many things in my writings. But L apprehend the 
Doctor to be as great a stranger to the writers of this kind, with which every 
age of the church has been d/essed, and to know no more of the divine Rus- 
brochius, Thaulerus, Suso, Harphius, Johannes a Cruce, etc., than he does of 
J.B. For had he known anything of them, he had known that I am as 
chargeable with the sentiments of all of them, as with those of J. B. For 
though I never wrote upon any subject till I could call it my own, till I was so 
fully possessed of the truth of it, that I could sufficiently prove it in my own 
way, without borrowed arguments; yet doctrines of religion I have none, but 
what the scriptures and the first-rate saints of the church are my vouchers for. 
Writers, like those I have mentioned, there having been in all ages of the 
church, but as they served not the ends of popular learning, as they helped 
no people to figure and preferment in the world, and were useless to scholastic 
controversial writers, so they dropt out of public use, and were only known, 
or rather unknown, under the name of Mystical Writers, till at last some peo- 
ple have hardly heard of that very name. Though if a man were to be told what 
is meant by a Mystical Divine, he must be told of something as heavenly as 
great, as desirable, as if he were told what is meant by a living member of the 
mystical body of Christ. For they were thus called, for no other reason, 
than as Moses, and the prophets, and the saints of the Old Testament may be 
called the spiritual Israed, or the true mystical Jews.—These writers began their 
office of teaching, as John the Baptist did, [ N.B.] after they had passed through 
every kind of mortification and self-denial, every kind of trial and purification, 
both inward and outward. They were deeply learned in all the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God, not through the use of commentaries, or lexicons, or meditating 
upon hearsay-divinity critics, but because they had passed from death unto 
life. They highly reverence and excellently direct the true use of everything 
that is outward in religion, but like the Psalmist’s%ing’s daughter, they are ali 
glorious within : They are truly sons of thunder, and sons of consolation ; they 
break open the whited sepulchres ; they awaken the heart, and show it its filth 
and rottenness of death, but they leave it not, till the kingdom of heaven is 
raised up within it. If a man have no desire but to be of the spirit of the 
gospel, to obtain all that renovation of life and spirit which alone can make him 
to be in Christ a new creature, it is a great unhappiness to him to be unac- 
quainted with these writers, or to pass a day without reading something of 
what they have written. For though the Seriptures are an inexhaustible source 
of spiritual instruction, leading the heart to the deepest knowledge of all the 
mysteries of the inward new life in God, with the greatest plainness and open- 
ness of expression, yet a worldly spirit, the schools, criticism, sectarian inter- 
pretation, and controversy, have so dried up and distorted everything into an 
outward letter, and a peculiar sense, that much of their spirit is lost, till these 
holy Writers, who interpret them by the same spirit which wrote them, guide 
us to the true understanding of them: for in these writers, the Spirit of God 
speaks a second time, and everything that can awaken, convert, instruct, and 
inflame the heart with the love of God, and all holiness and purity oflife, is to 
be found in the most irresistible degree of conviction. You will, perhaps say, 
do I then call all the world to these spiritual books ? No, by no means. But 
I call all those, whom our Saviour cailed to himself in these words: COME 
UNTO UNTO ME ALL YE THAT LABOUR, AND ARE HEAVY LADEN, AND I 


WILL REFRESH YOU.” 


[PosTSscRIPT. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


We have already, in the previous pages, alluded to the Philadelphian Society, and 
to the correspondence which took place between the celebrated ‘ Mr. Henry Dodwell, 
and Francis Lee, (Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford,) by reason of the latter’s con- 
nection with that society, and his reputed secession from the communion of the es-: 
tablished church. As Lee was not only an enlightened practical Christian, but pro- 
foundly versed in the Jewish, Philosophic, and Christian Mystic science of all ages, 
which he brought to bear in that controversy, in defence of Mrs. Lead’s pretensions 
and writings, and of his own conduct in relation to the Philadelphian Society, a SO- 
ciety, by the way, which might in a sense be considered a prelude to, or budding of that 
universal evangelical spirit which broke forth in the next generation, as referred to in 
the Note of p. 176; and as the subjects of that controversy belong to the considera- 
tions of the present treatise, particularly as exhibiting the character of the spiritual 
theology and transcendental science of this country at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; it may not be inappropriate to insert the most interesting portions of that 
correspondence, as a sequel or Appendix to the present Section ; which we now pro- 

ose to do. y 
: The controversy was begun by Dodwell, (who, as the world knows, was not himself 
orthodox in certain points of Christian doctrine,) in a long and learned discourse, (ad- 
dressed to Lee in the most respectful and affectionate remonstrant terms,) in support 
of ecclesiastical rights, proving the necessity of adhering to the visible communion of 
the Church, and to a strict dependence on the lawfully constituted governors of it. It 
began as follows :— 


“‘Shottisbrook, near Maidenhead, in Berkshire. Oct. 12th, 1697.——Worthy Sir,—I was at 
once both troubled and surprised to hear, that so good and so accomplished a person as you are, 
should be engaged in a new division from that church, for whose principles you had so generously 
suffered. And I hope you will excuse me, if the love of our late common excellent cause, as well 
as of a common brother and a common assertor of it, encourage me to hope, that so new a change 
has not altogether alienated you from hearing an affectionate expostulation coneerning it. The ra- 
ther so, because I understand that it is a pretence of loving us and all divided from us, better than 
we can by principles love one another, that has induced you to a mean opinion of the terms on 
which we are divided. 

You, who know what it is to reason accurately, I hope, will not venture your soul on luscious 
fancies or warm unaccountable affections, which would be more excusable in a person of meaner 
education. You know, the same Scriptures which require that we should not despise prophecies, 
do also warn us of false prophets, and of trying the spirits, whether they be from God. You may 


also be pleased to remember, that one Xperyprov for trying them is, their keeping to one, and that 


the true communion, and observing their duties to their superiors, in the station wherein God had 
placed them as judges of the spirits. You see the disorders of pretenders to the Spirit, and that 
truly too, even in the Apostolic times, when gifted women presumed to exercise their gifts in as- 
semblies of men; you see how the Apostle restrains them from it. When even gifts designed for 
the public assemblies were used either unedifyingly or disorderly, you may be pleased to remem- 
ber how the Apostle curbs themeven there. * * * [and so forth, at great length, to the conclu- 
sion, thus,] * * * Enthusiasm may be very pleasing and endearing for a time; but though we 
have many instances of it in history, 1 never remember it to have lasted above a generation. Fancy 
doth as naturally decay when it comes to the utmost height, as it improves till it reach the height : 
especially such as yours is, which wants the signs of the prophets, the external credentials of mira- 
cles. It is only the rational obligation of all to depend on the governors of one communion, that 
has hitherto preserved a Christian church, and may still perpetuate it, if men would be true to the 
principles of that rational obligation. For God’s sake rob not the Church of this security in your 
trial of new experiments. For your own soul’s sake, venture it not in such ways, as take you off 
from reasoning. Return to your deserted brethren, and contribute not to the further divisions and 
ruin of that small number, to which we are reduced, that I may again be able to justify by princi- 
ples, the subseribing myself—Your most affectionate brother, Henry Dodwell. 


To the above letter Lee wrote a very explicit reply, thus :— : 


Dec. 4th, 1697.Most dear and worthy Sir,—I esteem myself exceedingly obliged to you 
both for the kindness and severity of your letter: and do heartily pray that in the day of recom- 
pense, this your most generous and Christian intention towards me in special, and towards the 
church of Christ in general, may be had in remembrance before God, angels, and men. ForI am 
not able to thank you sufficiently myself, but am confident this labour of love in you shall not lose 
its reward. 

Perhaps also it may not miss of its effect, if not the same which you or I understand ; yet 
that which the good Spirit of God has designed thereby: which I am the more inclined to believe, 
because I have had a most pressing desire ever since my return into England, to discourse with you 
freely about these very matters, which gave occasion to your expostulatory Letter. I.had intended 
to have opened to you in all naked simplicity, the process wherein I have been led, and 
to lay before you at the same time the ground upon which both I, and several others, some in se- 
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cret, others more publicly, have been carried out beyond the present ordinary line. Wherefore I 
greatly rejoice, that the good Providence of God has at last opened a way for such a mutual com- 
munication betwixt us, as may T hope, be for the glory of God, the edification of his church, the 
fixing of truth, the detection of the sundry mazes of vain enthusiasm, and the vindication of the 
true spirit of prophecy. For whatever you may think, I have not yet made one adventure in such 
ways, as to take me off from reasoning, but am as ready to hear what is reason, in its due subordi- 
nation, as ever I was in my life. So I beseech you for God’s sake, and for the truth’s sake, not to 
prejudge the cause from popular reports, common surmisings, or certain historical applications, 
which last may in part agree, and in part disagree, sometimes in the circumstances, and oft-times 
in the very ground itself. 

: Sir, I am not so far from you as you do think. For I will readily grant to you what you de- 
sire in the following particulars. First, I own that the danger is great to be ensnared by false pro- 
phets, and that therefore the spirits are to be tried, whether they be from God. (2.) Next I own 
your difference betwixt the spirit.of prophecy, and the spirit of enthusiasm as commonly so called, 
(3.) I confess that in the former there is no violence put upon the human soul, but that it is left 
to act freely, and correspondently to its natural powers. However I conceive there may be in some 
(besides the afflatus common to all the prophets in one degree or other,) even a sort of Divine im- 
petus or inebriation with the Spirit, wherein the soul, having before freely and voluntarily surren- 
dered itself to God, is sweetly ravished, and brought into a full and perfect submission to the 


TVEvLA nyEHoVLKOV, which I suppose to have been a superior governing principle in this Royal Pro- 
phet, that did gently subdue all inferior motions arising from the rational or sensitive part. Yet 
this may not only be resisted, but even quenched in the soul, upon which it falls, and consequently 
the soul, as you assert, is here left free to the disposal of its own will. (4.) I also own, that as there 
is a manifold subordination of spirits, and great diversity of gifts, and likewise of degrees in the 
same gifts ; so in order to a due regulation hereof, there was originally instituted certain judges of 


the spirits, who should be themselves more eminently endowed with one of the two superior orders | 


of gifts, to be appropriated to the several classes of governors in the church mentioned by St. Paul, 
Eph. iy. 11, or at least with these of the third order there specified. And to these as to their proper 
judges, all inferior prophets and spiritual persons were obliged to submit themselves to be tried. 
To this seems to agree the institution of the colleges of the prophets, under the presidentship of 
the father or head prophets ; and for no other end but this, was afterwards dispensed in the Chris- 
tian church, the gift of Discretio Spirituwum, so very needful to all those that should have the 
power of laying on of hands. (5.) Further I grant, that there was an obligation upon every bap- 
tised believer, in order to a communication of influences from Christ, of what nature soever they 
be, strictly to adhere to a visible union and communion with the catholic body of the church; and 
to subordinate dependence on the head governors, and fathers of it, who had received the Holy 
Ghost, and power therewith to convey the same to others. And in pursuance of this obligation, I 
never have been, neither am I, against the use of visible mediums, for the regular participation of 
the gifts and graces of God, and for the keeping up of the fellowship of the saints: which God 
forbid that I should ever violate. (6.) Lastly I will grant to you all that you have written, if the 
case were truly such as you have apprehended it to be: and will lay my hand upon my mouth, 
and acknowledge that I have opened a way for all heresies and schisms and enthusiams in taking 
away the power of the church, which Christ and his apostles have left for restraining them. ~ 
‘Now in return of these concessions, which I most readily grant, I shall only desire this one of 
you, (véz.) that there is a great difference betwixt the visible state of the Church at this day, and 
the visible state of it in its best and purest ages. Which if it be allowed, then will not inferences 
drawn from the discipline of the church then (though in itself truly excellent), any more fffect us 
(who live in a state of the church that is on so many accounts inferior to it), than inferences drawn 
from the constitution of the English government, and from the laws and customs thereof under 
King Alfred, would affect us,* (after so many and great revolutions,) under the present state of our 
political affairs. For though indeed the discipline of the primitive Church be generally acknow- 
ledged for the standard of ecclesiastical government even at this day, and the constitution of the 
Saxon monarchy be not acknowledged, as to the civil state of this land, yet it must be confessed, 
“that there has been such a declension both from the one and the other, as would (according to com- 
mon usage), sufficiently prescribe against several original or primitive customs in that, as wellas in 
this, and against several laws in both not of perpetual obligation. And I dare Sir, appeal even 
to your own self, whether there be not some allowances to be made according to the exigencies of 
time and place. Whether there be not some exceptions to general and ordinary rules? Whether 
the law of Moses in more than one particular, was not sometimes dispensable to the whole body of 
the people; and at all times to the prophets ? Whether the discipline of the Christian church can 
be proved to be more indispensable? That it is ordinarily binding I shall not dispute, yea that it 
may be indispensable, so long as it retains its integrity, and is practicable, I can readily grant, with- 
_out hurting in the least that cause in which I have been engaged not on a sudden, but after long 
“deliberation: which every one that shall take the pains to consider, must be convinced, that it is 
not au ordinary cause. And if the foundation of it should happen to be true, as to the pretensions 
which are made, as it/is both true and extraordinary, it may not improbably legimate some extra- 
ordinary, methods, and free those that shall act in pursuance of this extraordinary call, from the 
guilt of Schism: your Treatise upon which I have now read, which has occasioned the deferring 
my answer to your letterso long, with some other emergent occasions. For I could not be con- 
tented to read some parcels of it, to which you might seem more immediately to refer me; but 
must take your own advice given in your preface to read the whole, that so from the strict connec- 
tion of all the parts one with another, I might the better understand the full extent of your hype- 
thesis ; which I do not all-repent of, having found it well worthy of pains, and do therefore thank 
you, for the very many considerable things, which I have there met with. But withal, Sir, I leave 
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* See Law’s ‘‘ Three Letters to a Lady inclined to Rome,” upon these interesting points, which 
are there resolved in Law’s usual lucid demonstrative manner. 
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you to judge, whether one of an overheated imagination (as I am supposed to be), could have the 
patience to read over a book both of that bulk, and of that close argumentation. ; : 

And after all, I cannot but remain still of my former judgment, that there have been, and are to 
be, some extraordinary steps of Divine Providence, which may supersede ordinary rules and gene- 
ral customs: which is all that Ido pretend. For I must freely own that rules and customs of 
general obligation, ought not to be superseded, but for great and wise ends, and neither that but by 
an authority which is sufficient to dispense with the same in particular cases; which particular 
emergencies of Providence, if very great and extraordinary, no rule or custom can be supposed an- 
tecedently to bind. There are very few laws, I believe, of any country, and even of those that are 
counted fundamental, which are not capable of some restrictions and limitations for the sake of 
some extraordinary good to that country, especially if they do not tend to the subversion of the con- 
stitution itself, but do rather serve to establish it, and promote all the ends designed by it, and evi- 
dently serve all the interests of it, better than could have been done without such a restriction or 
limitation. 

Tn all human establishments this is generally maintained. But, supposing that the govern- 
ment of the Church should be Theocratical, as it was with the Jews, and also with the Christians of 
the most early and undoubtedly purest ages, it seems to me at present not very unreasonable, that 
there should be, beside certain universal laws and constitutions, some particular mandates like- 
wise, or private instructions given to some, that may have either a public or secret commission, in 
order to.a special work. Whether it be so now, and whether my own private case may come un- 
der this, I am willing even to submit to so strict an assertor of the ecclesiastical rights as yourself, 
when you shall be more exactly informed in the circumstances whereupon it depends. Iam very 
sensible that neither ordinary nor extraordinary illumination can be of any use or authority to 
others, but so far as they who enjoy it, are able to give either ordinary or extraordinary proof of the 
same. But yet the extraordinary, even without it, may be of use and authority to themselves, and 
the ordinary both to themselves and others. And also the extraordinary may possibly be useful 
and of authority to others, without any extraordinary credentials externally promulgated, or exhi- 
bited, if it shall please the Holy Ghost to ratify the same after a more internal and secret manner 
upon their minds: without which, you know, even the greatest outward miracles, will not be 
sufficient. Wherefore though I cannot expect to be believed by few at present, or so long’as no- 
thing extraordinary shall outwardly appear, yet even now I do not despair of meeting with belief 
in several persons eminent for their wisdom and sobriety, through this inward operation of the 
Spirit; when it shall please God that many (yet) secret circumstances shall be brought to light, and 
so come by themselves to be nicely canvassed, and impartially looked into: after which, all that 
you fear concerning me, may vanish to admiration, and very formidable arguments dwindle away 
as ice before the sun, as they have already in some done. Thus much I shall say at present, that 
as the sincerity of my heart in this matter, can be only known to God ; SO no endeavours have been 
wanting in me, to satisfy myself, how I might truly and faithfully follow his conduct, and neither 
suffer myself to be imposed on by any, or to impose on others. And even in that which is the most 
liable to objection, if all manner of declarations both public and private do signify anything, I hope, 
I may be found not to have contributed to any division in the church of Christ, or to have trans- 
gressed the intent of its primitive discipline by you urged. Yea possibly I may be found to have 
taken that way which only can restore peace, and with it the better part of the discipline of the pri- 
mitive church. For let me know, I entreat you, Sir, (1.) Whether there be grounds to expect by 
any other method whatever, the restoration of this very discipline, or of catholic peace? (2.) What 
was the foundation of government and order in the Apostolical church, especially in that of Jeru- 
salem, and that of Antioch? (3.) If the principles of our Society in England, of the Restists in 
Germany, and of the Quietists in Italy and France, should be found true fundamentally (though 
not circumstantially), whether it be another, or the same foundation with what the Apostles did 
lay? (4.) Whether the Apostles themselves did not write, and act, as if (such as we call) extraor- 
dinary powers of the Holy Spirit, were still to abide with the Church to the end? (5.) Whether 
there be any footsteps to be found throughout the writings of the whole New Testament, whence 
it can be concluded that Christ did design, or any of his Apostles so much as know of a cessation 
in the church, either of immediate Divine tevelation, or of miracles? (6.) How long was it before 
revelation and miracles came to cease in the church ? (7.) What was the true cause of their ces- 
sation? For the vulgar answer to this question is on many accounts unsatisfactory. (8.) Whe- 
ther this cause may be again removed, and if it can, whether there may not be a return of the same 
ministration* of the blessed Spirit? (9.) Whether there must not be yet an universal publication 
of the Gospelt before the end of the world ? (10.) Whether this publication (if any such there is to 
be) shall not beattended with the same signs that the first was ? [See Bramwell’s‘‘Memoir” for the en- 
during signs of the Spirit.] And (11.)Whether before so great a publication, it will not be fit to suppose 
certain previous manifestations and intimations for that purpose, chosen of God, which shall not 
presently be sealed with open miracles [of the Spirit]? If you please to answer me these Queries at 
your leisure, you will very much oblige one, who esteems it the greatest victory and honour to be 
overcome by truth, however contrary to his inclination, or disadvantageous to his interest, and 
hopes even by principles to justify his subscribing himself,—Dear Sir, your most affectionate bro- 
ther and humble servant, Francis Lee. ‘ 


The next letter, from Dodwell, is dated Jan. 15th, 1698, and begins thus :— 


Dear Sir,—Your kind acceptance of my sincerely meant endeavours for the Church’s good and 
yours, and your resolution to be determined by reason, and the pains you have taken, more than I 
could have presumed to have requested, however otherwise necessary to your giving a right judg- 
ment concerning the matters debated between us, are great encouragements for me to proceed, 
hoping, that the good God who has given you so commendable a zeal in an age of so general apos- 
tacy, will give you also the knowledge by which your zeal must be directed, ; 
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* See Law’s letter on ‘Church Communion,’ towards the close of it, 


t The providential time for it was not yet. It was reserved for the succeeding age of Law 
through the spirit of Methodism ; of which the above Spirit is manifestly the badgiagh at observed, 
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To return therefore to my former argument, (which is all that can be managed in the little 
room allowed in a letter,) methinks you have already granted me so much, that if you had prac- 
ticed in the Apostles’ times, as you do now, your practice would have been censured as injurious to 
the unity of the Spirit, and therefore schismatical. Your forsaking the assemblies of our lawful 
Bishops, and your joining in communion with those divided from them upon your Philadelphian 
principles, must needs have been so interpreted. And no pretensions to the Spirit could then have 
excused you. For the spirit that led-you into separation, would for that very reason have been 
judged not to have been the Spirit of Christ, as not holding to the head, because different from the 
spirit of the governors. * * [andso forth, at extreme length, to the conclusion, thus,] * * * 
This case of Tertullian was afterwards so like yours, that methinks that also would deserve your 
serious consideration. So very learned, so zealous, so pious a man was notwithstanding, afterwards 
seduced out of the communion of the Church, and became the head of a schism, or the like account 
as you are, by his too forward zeal for the prophecies of Montanus and his women prophetesses, 
Vicentius Serinensis bemoans his fall with great and very fair acknowledgments of his personal 
accomplishments. I hope, dear Sir, you will rather give your old deserted brethren an occasion of 
joy and hearty congratulations for your return, than add to our sufferings the melancholy aggrava- 
tion of losing you. Add to your former self-denials for the testimony of a good conscience, the 
mortification of submitting to the truth, when it appears against you. Be a glorious example of 
candour and ingenuity,in this age. Gifts and revelations make a great show, but the way of Cha- 
rity is by the Apostle himself preferred before them. God Almighty qualify you for the rewards of 
your good meaning and good works, by reducing you to that true communion of his peculiar people, 
who are alone entitled to his promises of future and eternal rewards. So prays your old brother and 
fellow labourer, Henry Dodwell. 

P.S.—1 shall be glad to see your Apology, though I foresee nothing that can hinder you from 
being concerned in the consequences of these reasonings, if you give yourself the liberty of promis- 
cuous communions, whatever your pretences may be for doing so. * * * I wish you would also 
be pleased to see, what Bishop Stillingfleet hath written against Mr. Cressy’s Sancta Sophia. You 
will there find, that the Mystical Divinity, which is the foundation of Quietism, was rather derived 
from the Philosophical religion invented by the later Platonists, and among them admired by the 
great enemy of the Christian religion, Porphyry, than from any tradition derived from the Apostles. 
The pretended Areopagite has given it great authority with those, who did not know that he was 
an impostor: and it seems to be the language of those Platonists, that was imitated by that im- 
postor. They seem to understand the mystical unity of a coalescence with God and Christ, which 
certainly is against the doctrine of Christ. Those expressions of Theologia Germanica, a book of 
that kind, seem to look that way, where the author speaks of renouncing not only meity, but also 
egoity, and ipseity. You will understand what I say, if you have seen the elegant translation of 
that author by Castellio.” 


The reply to the above letter having been deferred, Dodwell addressed to Lee a 
further communication, which, as it may be supposed to represent the natural senti- 
ments of scholastic theology and sober scripture piety of all times upon the subjects 
in question, we give at length, with the categorical reply of Dr. Lee, and some sub- 
sequent letters. Dodwell’s additional communication proceeds thus :— 


‘Dear Sir,—I never received any answer to my second Letter, relating to your new unhappy 
schism from your old brethren. Since my writing that I have been at Oxford, and seen many books 
of your mother-in-law, [Mrs. Lead,] who is the only person of your sect that has her prophecies 
published, that I know of. And her being so, I look on as the best security you have against 
schisms: among yourselves, whilst you do so manifestly favour enthusiastical pretences for 
withdrawing your dependence on your lawful ecclesiastical superiors. So long this security may 
hold, and no longer, than whilst the rest of you are more modest, and dare not rival your own 
pretended revelations with hers. But since I have looked into what has been published in her 
name, I have a worse opinion of your cause than formerly. I find her plainly to decry the trial of 
her cause by reasoning. This alone would make a wise man suspicious, that her cause was not 
thought defensible by that way of decision, and that they who manage her cause were conscious 
that it is not that way defensible. Yea, even you yourself interpose such cautions in admitting 
reason, as if you were distrustful of that way of determination. You might have some pretence 
for this, if your’.credentials were stronger reasons than any that could be drawn from the nature 
of the things themselves. But ! find no credentials so much as pretended by you yet; no 
Schechinas, no signs of the prophets, no miracles, no fulfillings of ‘predictions by answering 
events. Yet she pretends to equal her own prophecies with the confessedly inspired Scriptures, 
which had all these testimonials of the Divine authority of those that wrote them. She presumes 


to warn us not to admit them in the trial of her own pretences to inspiration, contrary to St. Paul, 


who pronounces an anathema even against an angel from heaven, that should presume to teach 
us any doctrine besides that which we have received. Yet pretending to no external credentials, 
the enthusiasm itself is far from being an evidence of its own Divine original. Imagination alone 
is sufficient to represent golden groves, and golden cities. Complexion, and fevers, and many 
other diseases affecting the brain, make such things appear as plainly as if they were really 
present. Much more the influence of evil spirits, permitted by Providence in such who break the 
unity of the good Spirit, which is the bond of the political society of the Church. So faris your 
discourse (if that discourse be yours) from proving yourself as certain of heaven, in your way of 
enthusiastical sensation, as you are of London. It is certain, that the representing of sensible 
ideas to the imagination is in the power of the devil, where God is pleased to permit him to 


exercise that which the Apostle calls évépyetav 77s mAdvns in his Energumeni, And I find no- 

thing in your mother-in-law’s case that doth ar chau ee relate to the purely spiritual faculties, 
hich are the proper subject of the true spirit of prophecy. ‘ 

| Thus rare way her case is suspicious, in her distrust of much stronger topics than any she 

can insist on in favour of her own pretences, both of reason and authority ; in her being destitute 

of any external evidences of the Divine original of her pretended familiar conversation with God ; 
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in the suspiciousness of the faculty here employed, where there is no security against the inter- 
position of evil spirits, the faculty being the very same wherein they are permitted to act by the 
ordinary rules of Providence. And so far is her case from giving you any security against the » 
interposition of evil spirits, as that indeed evil spirits are the most likely to be expected in the 
ways made use of by you for attaining the Spirit you pretend to. God’s Spirit cannot warrantably 
be expected, but by those means which God has instituted for conveying it. And those are all of 
them, such as are externals, in the power of those persons whom he has authorized for governing 
the spiritual society. His way of giving it was by imposition of the hands of the Apostles, and of 
their lawful successors in deriving that authority, to the age we live in. Your pretence 
for reconciling the present differences of Christendom is to draw men from all these externals, 
even of Christ’s own institution, under pretence of a greater perfection than can be consistent 
with your needing them.  Christ’s design was even to oblige the spiritual gifted persons to a due 
subordination to their governors. This is the principal design of St. Paul and St. Clement in 
their epistles to the Corinthians, to prove this obligation. Your design is quite contrary, to break 
off such persons from their dependence on their superiors in the spiritual society, on this very 
pretence of their being spiritual. The apostolical age distinguished the Gospel state from the Legal, . 
even as to the externals of both of them: that the legal dispensation was to be succeeded by the 
evangelical, as a more perfect state in this world; but that the gospel state was everlasting, at 
least as to this world, to cut off all pretences of enthusiasts for breaking the positive institutions 
of the Gospel. You, on the contrary, pretend to abrogate all obligations, even to the true 
communion, on pretence of a more perfect dispensation even in this world. The Scripture, 
therefore, supposes all other spirits that move oppositely to that subordination, for that very 
reason, to be other spirits from that which is the bond of the Church’s unity ; and that all divided 
spirits are also, for that very reason, to be taken for spirits of error and delusion. It highly 
concerns you to secure yourselves against the consequence. I hope, dear Sir, you will prefer your 
soul before your affinity, and excuse my freedom in the case of a person so nearly allied to you; 
the rather, because it is so necessary on account of considerations much more important than 
that of your alliance. I desire to exercise my freedom no further than the cause shall require, 
and with all the candour which I value as the best ingredient in your sect. 

I know not how your mother-in-law is qualified to write the style in which her books are 
penned. But this I have observed, that there are many things ingredient in that style, which are 
quite out of the way of the education, or conversation, or even reading of women. It consists of ~ 
many Latin terms, of terms of art, of the old Platonic mystical divinity, of all the modern en- 
thusiasts, of Jacos Brum, of the judicial astrologers, of the magic oracles, of the alchymists, of 
which too many are in English, but not ordinarily to be met with. I very much doubt whether 
she would be able to give an account of the terms used in the writings which go under her name, 
if she were critically examined concerning them. But I think I have discovered footsteps of 
another, and a more likely author of them. I mean Dr. Pordage. I find she has been very 
intimate with him ever since the time that she has set up for prophetic visions. She calls him 
her fellow-trayeller ; she generally pretends to have her revelations when he was praying by her. 
She pretends a divine revelation that he was to recover out of a very dangerous ailing, and shows 
a very great concern for him. And at the end of her first vol. of the “ Fountain of Gardens,” either 
she or the editor [Lxx, himself,] has subjoined an attestation of the Doctor’s, penned in the same en- 
thusiastic style with the revelations themselves, only more accurately and correctly, but full as Ius- 
cious. And that lusciousness is a particular, [N -B.] that I find none of you besides able to imitate in 
that perfection as he doth, as far as I can judge by the prefaces and postscripts, and the tracts in the 
“Theosophical Transactions.” I observed, withal, that it is given as a reason why several 
revelations are wanting, that they were wanting in the Doctor’s copy, and that they were received 
in the Doctor’s absence. Why so, if she herself had been able, and used to pen her own visions ? 
These things make it very suspicious to me, that the words and style of all her books are that 
Doctor’s, and none of hers. How the matter of fact is, you can have better information than I 
can, and I earnestly recommend it to you for your own satisfaction, 

There was really a Dr. John Pordage ejected out of the living of Bradfield in Berkshire, by the 
Commissioners in Cromwell’s time, in the year 1654, for doctrines and practices of the same 
nature with those, of which I suspect your mother-in-law’s friend; whether this be the same, you 
can better know than I, and you are greatly concerned to inform yourself as accurately as you are 
able: but so many circumstances are alike, and yet so singular, as will make it very difficult to have 
been otherwise. That Dr. Pordage was then accused for unwarrantable conversation with spirits, 
some of them certainly ill ones. Nor did he deny his being for some considerable time molested 
with ill Spirits. For such favours as your mother-in-law pretends to, in conversing with God and good 
spirits, he is so far from denying them, that he glories inthem, He pretends to have fasted much 
of that tree of life, which groweth in the midst of the paradise of God, to have seen through the veil 
of the sensitive nature into the spiritual glory of eternity ; to have had the rising of Christ's image in 
him; to have had the secret, hidden treasure of eternity, the outgoings of divine goodness; dis« 
coveries of celestial glory, instillations of the heavenly dew, and secret touches of the Holy Ghost, 
bright irradiations of eternal light, strong motions of divine life, pleasant streams of eternal love. 
I give you his sense in his own words, that you may thereby see a specimen of his style, and 
judge how like it is to that of your mother-in-law. He disowned not his being taken up into 
heaven, like your mother-in-law, but parallels it with that of St. Paul. He was then charged 
with pretending that the New Jerusalem had been scen in his house come down from heaven; and 
that in it was a globe, which globe was eternity, and in that eternity all the saints. He then 
mentioned a virgin essence, in all likelihood, the same whom you call now the virgin Wisdom, with 
whom your mother-in-law pretends chiefly to converse. He was then charged with proselyting 
women, and the women so proselyted were said to exercise themselves, as yours are said to do 
now, 1n singing hymns. [!] He then also pretended to a power of bestowing the gifts and graces of 
the Spirit on whom he pleased. Why then should it be wondered at, that your mother-in-law 
might from him derive these visions she pretended to? Mrs. Pendar, upon the like or less 
familiarity with him, is said to have had such sights, that made her think herself bewitched by 
them; they came on her so unaccountably, and with so manifest tendencies to wicked and 
unlawful practices. And the case was frequent with the old heretics, to make their women- 
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disciples believe themselves prophetesses ; so Simon Magus with his Helena, so Appelles with 
his Philumena, so Montanus with his Prisca and Maximilla. I could wish you would particularly 


_ look in Irenzus, lib. i. c. 9., where you will find what arts were made use of to this purpose by 


Marcus, the father of the Marcosian heretics, with good judicious remarks of the father himself 
on the philosophy of it. The same Doctor then pretended that he had seen the world of devils, 
evil spirits innumerable, their order and government; that he had heard, felt, tasted, and smelt 
hell in salt and sulphur; and that by a magical tincturation. Magical and tincturation are, as I 
remember, terms also used by your mother-in-law. His salt and sulphur shows how he also 
affected terms of chemistry. He pretended also to have seen the world of angels, and of them 
without number, bright as the rays, sparkling like diamonds ; that he had tasted and heard the dews 
of paradise and harmonious music, etc.; and speaks as favourably of magic as your mother-in- 
law, and with as much caution, to distinguish it from that of a notoriously bad signification. In 
a word, you will find the notions charged on him then, as exactly agreeing with those of your 
mother-in-law, and the style too, as could have been expected, after forty years refining and 
improving upon them. My authority for what was then charged against the Doctor is Mr. Fowler, 
of Reading’s Damonium Meridianum, in the year 1655, where several things are transcribed from 
the Doctor’s defence of himself in his own words. You may possibly get the Doctor’s own book, 
intituled : Innocency appearing, etc., which I have not seen; and there you may find more 
instances of his own style and notions, which may make his agreement with your mother 
yet more clear and indubitable. Ifyou shall upon examination find that I have guessed right, 
and that the Doctor is indeed the true author of your mother-in-law’s revelations, and that he was 
indeed guilty of the wickednesses then depused against him, I believe you will not easily believe 
them divine, nor really so pure as they pretend. 

Yet though you could prove your mother-in-law’s cause separate from his, T cannot see how 
you can avoid very just exceptions against her writings, though they were entirely her own. The 
primitive Christians never used to speak so honourably of magic as she doth, but condemn all 
sorts of it, the white as well as the black, to speak in your own language concerning it. The 
Chaldee or magic Oracles are the ancientest monuments, | think, of that kind, from whence any 
terms have been borrowed into the mystical theology. They are certainly elder than Porphyry, 


who grounded his philosophy ¢« Aoyéwy upon them. Yet even the name of magic was of so ill 
report among Christians, tha Mon and his heretical followers, the Gnostics, were then 
upbraided with ascribing any authority to them. Indeed, how could they do otherwise, who 
universally condemned all the heathen demons of what sort soever—who condemned all such 
curious familiarities even with good angels themselves. Col. ii. 18. They were later ages, and 
very degenerate, that forged a book of magic under our Saviour’s name, inscribed to St. Peter and 
St. Paul; that forged so many magical offices, under the names of great saints, still extant in 
MSS. ; that are supposed to have admitted professed magicians into the prime sees of Rome and 
Constantinople ; that leavened so many of the later writings of the later Rabbis, and occasioned so 
great a loss of them. In those first and purest times it was sufficient to brand the reputation of 
even any heretic, that pretended to it. Nor is there any reason to have any better opinion of 
even this white magic, because of its so great pretensions to purity. The devil has, even in these 
particulars, also transformed himself into an angel of light. Cornelius Agrippa pretends also to 
great purity and prayers; and so do the chemists, also, in their inquiries after the philosopher’s 
stone, who are another original for forming your mother-in-law’s style. But God doth not 
promise the rewards of piety to such worldly designs, however speciously pretended. And there 
are no books of the chemists extant, that | know of, even in MS., beyond the 4th century; so 
far are they from being agreeable to the best and purest ages of our Christian religion, Yet even 
these pretensions of piety in enthusiasts who cast off duty, do seldom answer expectation after 
the first heats of enthusiasm are evaporated. It were easy to show it in very many instances, but 
hardly in any more remarkably than in the case of Dr. Pordage. However, there is no reason to 
believe the style divine and sacred that is borrowed from the customs of such unjustifiable 
curiosities. 

But this affected innovation in words might have been more tolerable, if it had gone no 
farther than words. And indeed I expected, when I first looked into your mother-in-law’s 
writings, that it had gone no farther. But I was surprised to find her stumble on several an- 
tiquated heresies, condemned for such in the first and most infallible ages of our Christian 
religion. She calls her Virgin Wisdom a goddess, directly contrary to all that those purest ages 
have declared against the difference of sex in the Divinity. She agrees herein with no Christians 


of these times, but the gnostic heretics, who made their Hons’ appevobjAeus, and allowed of a 


Sophia of that sex in the 7Ajpwua, no doubt by her meaning the Heavenly Wisdom ; besides 
whom they invented a daughter of hers of an inferior rank, by them called, Achamoth, if the word 
were Hebrew, Chochmoth, an inferior terrestrial wisdom also, such as was admitted also in the 
philosophy of thatage. But perhaps the word being of a singular signification, was rather 
Egyptian. This same Virgin Wisdom your mother makes the mother of the Son of God, as 
to his eternal generation, directly contrary to St. Paul (Heb. vii. 3.), who makes the Son of God as 


ararope. in relation to his humanity, so aunropa as to his Divinity. Yet your mother makes 
her Virgin Wisdom born under Soi and Venus; with what possible congruity ? when her son is 
supposed to have created those planets. But thus it is likely that it should fall out, when an 
ungoverned fancy has the management of terms taken from arts not understood by the person 
who uses them. And I am apt to think that the Doctor, though he has made his jargon the 
study of his life, yet is not much more skilled in these things than she is. I have elsewhere 
observed her giving an account of the original of Good and Evil, by two co-eternal principles in the 
Deity, the one good the other evil, exactly agreeing with the condemned doctrine of Manes, and 
several other heretics of those first ages. But in this age of licentiousness, there is hardly any 
doctrine. of hers of more pernicious consequence than that of her pretending Divine revelation for 
her doctrine concerning the finiteness of hell torments. I hope these heresies will oblige you to 
bethink yourself seriously, whither this favour to enthusiasm is like to lead you, For my part, 
I think what I insisted on formerly, both in my book of Schism, and my first letter, a just 
cc 
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prejudice against your venturing your soul on so dangerous a course; that it cuts you off from 
your dependence on the governors of our church and our communion, from which even spiritual 
persons were not intended to be exempted; and that it overthrows the establishments of our 
Lord for settling and establishing the true communion, as well as the inventions of men for 
settling and establishing false communions in opposition to the true one. But I did not then so 
well know, as I do now, that this was avowedly your design, to restore peace by destroying ob- 
ligations to all communions, allowing no prerogative to the true communion, but reckoning it on 
equal terms with all heretical and schismatical rivals of it. This being your case will oblige you 
to pitch upon the proposition, where you think the proof insisted on in my book will fail me. 
And I should be suspicious of it, if I had any private concernment in it any otherwise than as to 
the personal weakness of the management of it. & te ‘ 

Our good God extricate you out of the snares of enthusiasm and seducing spirits, wherein you 
are engaged. May he not suffer so many good works, and so much good meaning, as you have 
shown on other occasions, to fail of their reward. May he reduce you to the true fold, from 
whence you have thus long strayed, that you may be saved in the true Israelites. So prays he 
who most heartily desires that you will be pleased to qualify yourself, that he may be able to 
subscribe himself as formerly,—Your most affectionate brother and fellow-sufferer, r 

Shottisbrook, Aug. 23, 1698. Henry Dodwell. 


We now come to Lee’s long A pologetical Letter, in reply to all the unanswered points 
of the former correspondence of ‘ Mr, Henry Dodwell ;’ which was written about the 
latter end of the year 1698, but having then been laid aside, was afterwards revived 
upon fresh instigations, and the conclusion added, upon April 9th, 1699 :— 


Dear Sir,——You need not excuse yourself for any freedom taken by you in acase of so great 
importance: you have a right to command the same on several accounts. And though I did for- 
bear to answer your second Letter, on consideration that you were not then so rightly informed in 
the state of the cause you undertook to oppugn, as you might be now; yet did I it not with the least 
disrespect to a person, that has deserved so much from the christian world, as well as from the 
learned: from whom to dissent, would be very difficult, had I not other grounds than what seem 
yet to be apprehended by you. For I have considered your strictures upon my mother’s books, and 
have some reason to doubt, whether you did not rather content yourself with a cursory view of 
them, than accurately to examine their whole scope and contents. Which if you had thought worth 
your while to have done, some of the more principal objections perhaps would have fallen off. And 
a plain representation of the matter of fact will best determine of what weight those general pre- 
judices ought to be, which are brought to render her case suspicious. 

IIl.—The design then of her writings [see Note p. 46, pp. 141, 148] is to lead up the soul, as by 
various degrees, und through several purgations, lustrations, baptisms, and deaths into the Divine life. 
This is most distinctly laid down in her first treatise, called the Heavenly Cloud, which is the foun- 
dation to the rest of her works. Now in order to the attainment of this, she shows how it is neces- 
sary in the first place, to be mortified to the sensitive and brutal life, wherein we are all born. 

And for this end, reason is very useful, she distrusts it not here, but freely makes use of it her- 
self. But then this is but as one end of the ladder, one step heaven-ward, or according to her own 
style, one death. And betwixt the sensitive and Divine life, there may yet remain a great chasm. 
And it is certain that many stick here, who pretend to be great masters of reasoning. And many 
who have first reasoned themselves out of a spiritual principle and life in religion, have afterwards 
reasoned themselves out of the very subsistence of the eternal Word or reason, which is God, and 
last of all out of the very being of a God, by confounding him with the world. It is very true, that 
right reason could never persuade either the one or the other of this ; but it is sufficient that the 
ratiocinative faculty in man may be so depraved, as to give its assent to that which it ought not. 

Whence there did appear to this inquisitive spirit, as absolute a necessity for the mortification 
and resignation of this faculty also, as to its corrupt and unbounded activity, as even of the sensi- 
tive and brutal part in men. Nor is there any injury done hereby to the light of reason, nor any 
just prejudice given against that causé which is here maintained, but rather a great advantage 
doth thereby accrue to reason, when regulated from a superior principle, and irradiated by a 
greater Light, as in this case is pretended, at least. And since there is professedly an intention to 
superinduce a principle superior to reason, as much as reason is superior to sense, and to make 
use of a Light more highly originated, as owing more immediately from the Father of Lights into 
his reflected image, when made pure and clear ; hitherto I do not see why this should be any just 
matter of prejudice against what is offered, unless it can be evidently made out: (1.) That there 
is no such superior principle, life, or light. Or (2.) that it is not now communicable longer, nor to be 
expected in the regenerated image of God. Or (3.) that the process here taken in order to its com- 
munication, is not right. Or lastly, that an error is committed in this process, or in the admission 
of the Divine principle into the soul, and in its application, specification, and determination to par- 
ticular objects. Besides, I must premise this one thing once for all, that you must not expect all 
the accuracy of expression from a person of no letters, as from one that is skilled in the true defi- 
nitions of terms. 

You well know, Sir, that the Spirit of God doth accommodate himself to the capacity of the 
subject into which it flows. Neither the prophets nor the apostles have the same style, or indeed 
so much as the same turn of thought. And all the world knows how differently faith is taken by 
the brother of our Lord, and the doctor of the Gentiles. 

Confident I am, that the word reason, as used by my mother, is taken in quite as different a 
sense, from that you and others may take it in; and that she has as good reasons to depreciate it 
in her sense, as you can have to magnify it in yours. 

Of this I could give many clear evidences from her writings. And I doubt not but you yourself 
will find these upon a more narrow and strict examination of them, if you shall think it worth your 
while. I have never heard of any whom inspiration has made to be critics. It is enough if the 
scope and intent of an author be understood. If more than this were required, the Holy Ghost 
would never have spoken by fishermen, or would have made them orators and philosophers. 
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III.—Another prejudice brought by you against her writings is, that she preian 
own prophecies with the confessedly inemiead Soransares: at Labatt ce 

But, dear Sir, what is her pretension, I pray? Is it any more than this, that she believes her- 
self truly inspired by God? What grounds she has for believing so, are in their proper place to be 
considered. It is very true, that she does think herself to be conducted and taught by the Holy 
Spirit, as really as the prophets under the old, or the apostles under the New Testament did them- 
selves, And consequently her own Divine inspirations must to her be of equal authority with 
theirs, 7.e. according to the degreeand nature of them. Yea possibly farther yet, hers may (and 
ought to be) of no less authority to herself, than theirs were to themselves, who were thus con- 
fessedly inspired. 

For if I have a truly Divine inspiration, it is certain, that it is not in my power to give a less 
credit to it, than to the Divine inspiration of another; both being supposed an inspiration of the 
same degree. And there are some grounds I think, to allow, (if possible) a greater credit to that 
which is immediately communicated to myself, than to that which is only communicated immedi- 
ately through others, how well soever attested. 

Thus far, then, is certain, that it ought not to be any prejudice against the truth of her pro- 
phecies, that she herself doth firmly believe their truth, and wait for their completion; and that 
not without an equal assurance to that, which is by the universality of Christians given to the an- 
cient prophecies, and confessedly inspired writings, which do testify of the glorious coming of our 
Lord and blessed Saviour. 

’ But notwithstanding this firm and solid assurance in herself, I do not find, (either from her 
writings, or from her conversation) that she does pretend to oblige others to give an equal autho- 
rity to her writings, as to the sacred Scriptures, or even any at all to them, which a sober inquirer 
after truth, will not be obliged to of his own accord, after the best scrutiny. 

She hath, indeed, published them for the sake of others, upon a particular admonition given t 
that purpose, [?] and various concurring providences strongly inciting her, very contrary to hee 
expectations, as from manifest signs can be made to appear. But hereby she doth not impose any 
new articles of faith, or bring any new gospel; she only declares the lights which she says, were 
communicated to her, and leaves every one free to receive or reject them, since the damage or ad- 
vantage will be to themselves. 

But she doubts not at the same time, but that many good souls will be stirred up by the Spirit 
of God to acknowledge and embrace them, even before the Divine wisdom shall see it expedient or 
necessary to consign them by some external and public mark which may in its time be given, 
though not presently. : 

TV.—A farther prejudice against her writings is this, that she arrogates an authority to them equal 
to the Scriptures, without any or all of those testimonials of Divine authority which they had who 
wrote those, such as schechinas, signs of the prophets, miracles, and fulfilling of predictions. 

As for the first of these, it is true, she pretends not to any Visible Schechinah,such as was ac- 
commodated to the infant state of the Jews; but she pretends to that which is ahigher and nobler, 
to a Schechinah that is substantial and permanent, even to the real inhabitation of the Holy Ghost 
as in his temple. 

And if this her pretension be well founded, and the truth of it made manifest to her, as it 
cannot well be supposed otherwise, I cannot see why she may not depend safely upon the Divine 
authority of what is thus revealed from the inhabitation of the ever-blessed Spirit, as a vital prin- 
ciple of light and love, or why also others who are, or shall be, after the same manner convinced, 
ey not securely trust themselves to this superior way of administration, as toa more certain word 
of prophecy. 

: pa for the signs of the prophets. they were generally required and given upon particular 
messages, whether of judgment ormercy, as by Moses, in that of the famous Exodus of Israel, by 
Samuel, in that of the kingdom conferred on Saul, by the man of God, in that of the birth of Josiah, 
by Isaiah in several cases, by Jeremiah also in several, but which were all particular. 

But it doth not appear, that these were given by all the prophets, or even by the greatest, or 

. most eminent of them, in prophecies in a more universal nature, or indeterminate as to persons 
and times. 

Of these last, instances are frequent in Isaiah alone. Of the former there are two witnesses at 
once,—the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, of whom it doth not appear that either of them showed 
a sign, or wrought any miracle, though both standing together in the same commission. And the 
reason of this may be the difference of the commission of these prophets, from that of some others 
who went forth with a sign. 

For the spirit of prophecy fell upon these, to promote the building of the second temple, which 
had no need of a new sign, this falling in so punctually with the expiration of the seventy years, 
according to the precise prophecy of Jeremiah, which had been already confirmed with a sign, and 
being corroborated with several extraordinary providencies concurring. 

Another instance may be that of Daniel, a man highly favoured with the revelation of hidden 
secrets, with a most singular gift of interpretation, and which great angelica] communications, who 
yet brought no external sign but the verification of what was declared, or the event of the interpre- 
tation. And whether it might not be thus also with Amos and some others, for the first years of 
their public prophecying, may not unreasonably be doubted. : K 

But moreover in the most particular and extraordinary messages, and of how public and uni- 
versal a concern soever, it doth not appear that a sign was always required, or given by God through 
his prophets. Of this there are two signal instances, and more eminent than these there cannot 
be 


The one is Noah, who is believed to have prophesied to the old world concerning the approach- 
ing deluge, no less than one hundred and twenty years before it came to pass; and during all this 
while, there is not the least probability of a sign being given to that wicked generation, but that of 
his own strict righteousness, and of his building of a strange machine, or house, apparently very 
extravagant, for the saving of himself and family. y : ] . 

Here was an express command from God, to declare that his Spirit would not strive with man 
beyond such a limited season. The prophet that was to declare this, was to expect no better than 
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scorn or pity at least from the whole world at that time. There was no faith then upon the earth, 
and to humour such with a sign from heaven would have been of little effect, if of any. God was 
not obliged to give it, and it might not have suited with the methods of his wisdom to doso. But 
this righteous man, though laughed at by all, being moved with fear, would not tempt God to de- 
mand a sign in his own vindication; but he believed and obeyed, and thereby condemned the in= 
credulous world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith, and the father of a new 
world. E 

The second instance of this kind is Jonah, whose commission according to the modern hypo- 
thesis of prophecy, would be very unaccountable. Certainly if Ninevah had been as London, or 
Assyria as England, they would not have so easily repented, but would have called aloud for signs, 
before they would have hearkened to the word of the prophet. Therefore shall Ninevah rise up 
against London, and thou Assyria against England. 2 

To this case when fully and clearly stated, I cannot see anything that can be opposed with any 
solidity, supposing that matter of fact to be just as it is related. And to suppose the matter to be 
otherwise, and that there was a sign given when none is mentioned, is altogether precarious, and a 
begging of the question. i : 

{ am not ignorant that in both these cases, there are good reasons producible, why a sign was 
withheld, but the very same reasons will hold as good in the present case, as would not be difficult 
to make out particularly. ; 

One instance more [ cannot omit, of a prophet without a sign, and that is the precursor of our 
blessed Lord, who though he was a second Elias, yet neither wrought miracles, nor showed a sign, 
whom all men nevertheless owned for a prophet. 

Wherefore he is called only a voice, and a voice of one crying in the wilderness, to prepare the 
way of Messiah. And though he was afterwards publicly owned by the Messiah himself, yet this 
was but as a succedent ministration to ratify a former, not to give any authoritative sign or seal of 
its truth; he having in a manner already finished his office, being in all places wherever he went, 
and by some of all ranks of persons. taken for a true prophet. 

And whether his case may not be peculiarly applicable to some in this day, or sometime be- 
fore the end of the world, as the precursors of the second glorious coming of our Lord and Saviour, 
I leave you, Sir, to consider with as much accuracy as you please. 

VI.—As for miracles more may be said perhaps for them, than for signs. A sign must be a mira- 
cle, but neither every miracle, nor every great miracle can properly be said to be a sign. And not- 
withstanding those great miracles which our blessed Saviour did, he refused to give a public and 
determinative sign, which could not have promoted, but rather would have served to frustrate the 
design which he came into the world for. 

Wherefore he roundly told his unbelieving countrymen, that no’ other sign should be given 
them, but that of Jonah the prophet; which could not be without their first putting of him to 
death. “ 

So that there was no proper and public sign during the whole course of his ministration, not- 
withstanding all his miracles, whereby he could be discriminated from Moses and Elias, or any 
other great prophet, who had wrought miracles, even abating from the signs which they gave, as 
more immediately declarative of their Divine mission. y 

Indeed at the beginning of his ministration there was a sign given, but it was not public, being 
determined, (for aught that appears) to one single person, who was to bear witness of it, by crying, 
Behold the Lamb of God. 

The next sign that he also gave, was private, in the presence but of three witnesses: and it was 
not till he was finishing the last scene of his commission, and was only precursory to the great pro- 
mised sign, the sign of Jonah. 

A third sign may be what happened in the consummating point itself of his 
the threefold sign of his crucifixion, (1-) The rending of the veil of the Jewish temple. (2.) The 
earthquake. (3.) The darkness. This also was not so properly a sign, as a wonder, being too in- 
definite for the former strictly taken. And all this together did but make up the beginning of that 


grand, adequate sign, which had been twice in the most solemn and public manner promised 
though not understood by any. 


ministration, or 


: , even so far as by some to have been taken for the 
Goddess of Jesus. That it had all the marks of a true and adequate Sign is indubitable, except that 


it was not exhibited in the open view of his crucifiers, which (yet remains to bedone) ; not but that 


ele wine sufficiently compensated by their sealing of his sepulchre, and by many other corroborating 
evidences. ; 


Now if it shall please Him who is exalted above every name, 
messengers in his name, to prepare a way for Him against his glori i 
conclude, that many miracles must be wrought through them, an 
both in the heights and in the depths, equivalent to a sign, openly demonstrated. That these then 
may be expectec, is not denied. N otwithstanding which I doubt very much whether any sign (that 
is properly so) ought to be expected, or called for, before the sign of the Son of Man shall appear, 

And what that is can be understood from the foregoing grand sign. 

But let this be what it will, or the miracles precedin 


most aptly doth coneur, according to my sentiments, the plain and iiteral eani xi 
For the fulfilling of whose place I do not look either in this or the next Peg he 
that it must be the last great event immediately preceding the sound of the last trumpet. In 
which interval, as I do expect the apostolical spirit to revive, so with it the apostolical powers or 
miracles: whereto these very writings, though not attested themselves at first by miracles, will 
most mainly contribute, whensoever and by whomsoever they are rightly digested. : 

This is visibly throughout a principal design of them. And [| ‘think no ‘deeper foundation 
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ean be laid for the resuscitation of the miraculous powers by the spirit of faith, than what in 
_ them is to be found. 

If these do not break out immediately, or all at once, but seasonably and gradually, I do not 
See why this should be any disadvantage to these writings of my mother, or any just exception 
against her pretensions. itis what she herself hath declared again and again, and doth still 
declare. Her pretensions may be firm and valid, without external and public miracles to guard 
them, if infinite Wisdom shall see fit, to begin weakly and contemptibly for a greater manifestation 
of his glory. But besides, though she may not so much as pretend to miracles, possibly God may 
sometimes honour his handmaid beyond what she pretends to; and I have not, therefore, a worse 
opinion concerning her, but a better. 

I love not to make a mountain of a mole-hill; but what I have seen and known within these 
few years has certainly been too much to confirm either an imposture, or a delusion. 

VII.—As for fulfilling of predictions by answering events, which you make another credential 
of true prophecy, I do not find that this could be pretended to by several of the ancient undoubted 
prophets in their life times, their prophesies, you know, for the most part being for a considerable 
time after their decease: and by this, alone considered, Jonah might have passed for a false pro- 
phet; as possibly several of the true prophets did, when they were stoned, or otherwise put to 
death, by the public judicature, for their testimony ; till after their deaths, their predictions 
coming to be fulfilled, they who had before rejected, did now come to receive their prophesies, 
and build their sepulchres. And yet, even upon this head, there may perhaps be more of reality, 
than what is pretended as to the present case. Some things of a private nature may be evidences, 
in this kind to particular persons, which cannot be made so to others. And some things also 
there may be of a more public nature, predicted or visionally represented, which have happened to 
be confirmed many years after, by corresponding events, even when the prediction, or vision, hath 
been utterly forgotten. An instance of this may be a visional dream in the beginning of 1678, 
concerning the public exercise of the Roman worship tolerated in several parts of this kingdom, 
wherein is mention made of the pope’s vicars, which seems to have been fulfilled seven years 
after, though taken no notice of, and not found till this very year, upon the occasion of the impor- 
tunity of some persons from abroad requiring what yet remains unpublished. (!] And one more 
instance there is, which I cannot but hint, being a vision in December, 1688, apparently relating 
to the peace last year at Reswick concluded. [!] 

Nor would it be difficult to find some other parallel instances of predictions, that have either 
been answered by events, or at least have been very applicable to them. But on these I do not 
lay any very great stress; the conviction that 1 have from other grounds, is incomparably greater 
as to me. 

VIII.—Another prejudice against her writings is, that she presumes to warn us not to admit 
even the Scriptures in trial of her own pretences to inspiration. 

How far this is true, or is understood, may easily be decided. It is then true that she makes 

” her pretension to an immediate revelation of God’s mind, in some matters not before revealed in 

. the Scriptures, and in which by consequence no Scripture ground may appear. But if this be any 
just prejudice against her, and if even an angel from heaven may be anathematized, who teacheth 
any other doctrine but what is clearly expressed in the Scripture; then will it be also, if I mistake 
not, against Catholic tradition for the same reason. And I am much afraid that the anathema will 
rebound upon the holy fathers themselves of the ancient church, and upon its most renowned 
councils in many cases that are well known. The doctrines of infant baptism, of the translation 
or defection of the Jewish sabbath, of unity of baptism in opposition to the rebaptization of 
heretics, of prayers for the dead, with some others, are certainly ancient doctrines, for which it 
will be very hard to find a satisfactory ground in Scripture ; out it would be no less hard to con- 
demn therefore all those who have believed and practised according to these. 

For by the same parity of reason, 1 do not see at present why the whole Church may not fall 
under an anathema, as well as any single person, if they should receive any other doctrine, than 
what is evidently grounded in Scripture, however consonant it may otherwise be to universal tra- 
dition, or any other medium of the knowledge of the truth. This is, indeed, agreeable enough to 
the principles of some, but because it is not so to yours, I cannot, Sir, but promise myself a more 
generous treatment than if [ had fallen amongst them who will narrow up the evidences of truth 
to public written inspiration, and that too taken according to their own glosses. E : 

Besides, she doth not pretend to say, that there is not Scripture-ground for the doctrine which 
she brings, but only ingenuously confesseth that she has not found it. But it may be there, I sup- 
pose, notwithstanding she could not find it. Ifshe could not find it there a add, or could not find 
it there so plain, as to satisfy herself, or convince others, this may be brought as an example of her 
ingenuity, not of her presumption. For it can be no presumption to declare what God has revealed 
and hath commanded to be declared, but a duty. i ‘ 

And if she doth really believe that God did by his Spirit reveal this doctrine to her, and com- 
mand her to declare the same publicly, against all kind of disadvantages, whatever the doctrine 
may be in itself, and though she may be mistaken as to the revelation, her only crime will be to 
have acted according to the best of her light, after the most earnest search made into this matter, 
by praying and waiting upon God. However, this is not imposed on any as an article of faith, and 
they that cannot digest it, may pass it over. Though I think there may be as good grounds even 
from Scripture itself to make it so, as the supra-lapsarian doctrines which so many confessions 
have raised up to that rank, if not far better. 4 

Again it is also true, that she doth declare, that we are not bound to stint ourselves to any fore- 
going dispensation or revelation, nor to be so taken up in the Scripture itself, or to rest on it, as if 
nothing more were to be revealed, for the benefit and instruction of mankind. And the inference 
which she thence draweth is, that whatever shall be thus revealed, so far as this shall be made to 
appear to the person receiving a revelation, or to any other, ought to be no less credited and es- 
teemed, than a revelation from the same Spirit of a more ancient date; the truth of which is most 
evident from the very nature of the thing. ‘And this can be thought no superseding of the autho- 
rity of the Scripture, no derogation to any precedent Divine revelation, nor any arbitrarious intro- 
duction of new pretended revelation, since what is asserted upon this infallible maxim,—that God 
cannot lie, and consequently that whatsoever was, is, or shall be communicated from Him, either 
for a more particular, or more public benefit, ought to be received with the same veneration. 
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This is the substance of what she says, so far as I understand her; and is no more than what ° 
évery one doth believe, i.e. if the matter-of-fact were but supposed to be true. Ido not find that 
she any where evades the confessedly Divine authority of former divine revelations, to set up her 
own, or refuteth but so much as in one particular, that is this way determinable, to bring what she 
hath had communicated, to the holy Scriptures as the standard of true inspiration. On the con- 
trary, I find she is taught by that Spirit which guideth her, to put a most high esteem upon them, 
to appeal to them in all that they contain, to meditate in them almost continually, and to search 
into their most hidden depths, and concealed truths, by and with the assistances of the Holy In- 
spirer who dictated them. It is the general method of the Spirit by which she is acted, after a re- 
velation or manifestation is given, to apply and confirm the same to and by some text of Scripture, 
then brought to her remembrance and most emphatically unfolded, for the proper occasion ; which 
certainly can be no sign of.an evil spirit. And I do not think this would excite her to cal] daily for 
the Scriptures to be read to her, as is her custom. But let it be even supposed, that she had in 
express terms warned us not to admit even the Scriptures themselves in the trial of her inspira- 
tions, how harsh soever this may sound, it is no worse than the greatest part of Christians, and even 
the learned and wise, as well as pious, do in effect, with regard to many of those doctrines and prac- 
tices which they maintain. Not that they do hereby seek to put any difference upon the Sacred 
Writ, but only to avoid all contention about its interpretation, which is so manifold according to 
the different education and various habitual prejudices of the readers. This may be in them a pru- 
dential caution, upon good and weighty considerations: and if so, it may he the same here also. re 

But there is no need of it. And I know she is so far from distrusting the authority of the 
Scripture in her present case, as the greatest pretenders to it can be: who thinks she has a better 
claim from it, to the teachings of the Spirit, than any man can bring for his estate, or than all the 
world can produce to oppose it. 

Now I will not (yet) say, that this is any more than a warm imagination. Let it pass for such, 
it will however sufficiently vindicate her from this main charge. 

IX.—It is then a further prejudice against her writings, that imagination alone is able to repre- 
sent and transact all that is here reported. 

- But to this I cannot yield myself, upon the following grounds: It is not enough that imagi- 
nation can represent golden ladies and golden cities ; doubtless it may do this, with all that is in 
the book of Revelations. 

It can represent all that Daniel or Ezekiel saw, all that Zachary typified, or that Christ himself 
spake in parables. But notwithstanding that the sacred representation by them exhibited, were 
expressed to the imaginative faculty, St. John, Ezekiel, and Daniel are not less esteemed to be 
true prophets with Zachary and others. Nor is it any derogation from the authority of our blessed 
Master, that he made choice of a method so agreeing with human imagination. 

Complexion and fevers may do very much, and the power of imagination I dispute not. But 
there is no greater sign of a strong imagination, than to implead realities, or to conclude what it 
can do it doth. 

There are some things in my mother’s writings that do undoubtedly relate to the purely spi- 
ritual faculties. Some indeed mediately and others immediately. A particular enumeration of 
which with respect to those superior faculties of the intellect and will, would be too tedious. There 
are some passages, I think, that visibly tend to illuminate the former; and others strongly to 
touch the latter. And it is impossible that I should think otherwise, or that you yourself should, 
if but the contents were allowed, or supposed to be true. For certainly the doctrine of the Spirit- 
ual kingdom of Christ, and the unity and sanctity of the church, of the order and discipline of the 
apostolical fraternity, of the communion of saints, of the ministration of angels, of the original 
of simple spirits, of the various mansions allotted to beatified souls, of the consubstantiality with 
the glorified humanity of the Lord, of the nature of a spiritual body, of the different steps of trans- 
figuration, transformation, and transubstantiation, of the Divine Virgin principle through which 
the Deity is manifested in nature, of rea! and spiritual manducation of the spiritual internal sen- 
ses imaged by the natural and external, of the first paradisical state of man, of the gradual de- 
fection and lapse, of the scale of the regeneration, of elementary spirits and their receptacles, of 
the various states of purification in other regions, of the general restitution of the creation, aud 
some other coincident with these, are doctrines that do as peculiarly according to their degree, tend 
to illustrate the understanding, as any other that in the Christian religion can be named. And sup- 
posing this at present to be both equally true, I cannot think that the least question would be made 
of it. Neither would it be any easy task to transcribe all those passages that do properly affect the 
superior will of man, and strongly impel the same, as soon as they are rightly understood. Of this 
nature are such as lead toa pure and naked dependence upon God, to the incomprehensible peace 
of God, to that perfect thing which is described by the Apostle, to an high and masculine faith, that 
can be called truly apostolical, and to the holy and undefiled magia which doth thence proceed, and 
is the greatest of all wonders in purified and resigned wills, as being therefore frequently called the 
great mystery. 

How many cautions, counsels, exhortations, and encouragements are here to be found, for the 
retrieving the evangelical spirit amongst Christians, and for the waiting for the promise of the Fa- 
ther? All which I cannot but conceive do relate more immediately to the spiritual faculties of the 
soul, unless the imagination be the seat of the evangelical spirit. 

_ There are also judgments and blessings pronounced, the one on the obstinate refusers of 
this Spirit, and the other upon all such as shall yield themselves to the call of it, as it shall grow 
louder and louder, This also bears a relation to the will; and it is so correspondent with the 
methods of divine providence, and to the manner of all ancient, undoubtedly inspired prophets, as 
I know not what can be reasonably objected against it, after what hath been already considered 
maser the foregoing prejudices: by the evidence ae which, I am forced to conclude that there are 
some, yea many things in these writings that do relate to the i i t 
mariee of the true spirit of prophecy. : Re eS 

Not only so, but the very scope and drift of all these writings is to set the min 
images, to purify all the avenues of the imaginative faculties, oad to drive the dnl nie OuLee 
sensual and Super-imaginative State. And however sensible mediums and images are made use 
of in the process to this attainment, and, to make the same known to others, are taken up instead 
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of words, for their great significancy and expressiveness; yet all this is but an artificial way of 
denudating the imagination with the greatest familiarity and ease to itself, in order to that blessed 
state of seeing God from, in, and through a simplified and pure heart. 

_ There may be, and really is a great distinction betwixt imagination and the work of God upon 
imagination, The greatest part, if not all of the angelical ministration doth herein consist. 
Thence is it not of force to say, that the imagination itself is sufficient to represent such objects as 
really as if they were present. Unless it be likewise evident that there could be no operation of 
God upon it, or co-operation with it, by the interposition of angels, to presentiate the objects to 
that faculty. 

_ _ Xhe imagination is properly Speculum Anima, which in its lapsed, depraved state, is filled with 
innumerable broken images, very inadequate and preposterous; but in its restored, and pure 
state, all these images being cast out, it becomes a bright mirror, to reflect the immaculate and 
entire image of God, as it is in the Virgin nature of the Lamb (then seen upon mount Sion); and 
so through this one image, hereupon reflected, the spirit of the soul, as in a glass, may be said to 
behold God, and the Divine world (all whose figures are adequate and regular), not indeed nakedly 
and manifestly, but somewhat obscurely and enigmatically. 

And thus proportionably as the imagination is more or less evacuated, all the imaginations of 
the heart of man being evil, and evil altogether, there is (or may be) an admission into it of that 
vision for which it was originally formed, either in.a higher or lower degree. Whether it may be 
so in this case, or how far it may be, may not be perhaps unworthy of a wise man’s search. 

_ But sixthly, you yourself, dear Sir, seem sensible enough, that all could not be the mere effect 
of imagination, since you are so willing to admit the influence of evil spirits upon it. 

Wherefore, this prejudice of imagination being insufficient, even according to your own 
method of reasoning, I shall consider the next prejudice, which instead of corroborating seems to 
overthrow the former; unless the obsession and influx of an evil spirit should be confounded 
with a constitutional or accidental infirmity, and the same: thing might be said at once to be both 
natural and preter-natural. 

X.—Another heavier prejudice then remains against her writings, even no less than this : that i¢ 
is in the power of the devil to represent sensible ideas to.the imagination, where God is pleased to 
permit him; that there is no security against the interposition of evil spirits in afaculty, wherein 
they are permitted to act by the ordinary rules of providence; and that evil spirits are most likely to 
be expected in the ways made use of by us for attaining the Spirit we pretend to. 

Now if there can be a security against the interposition of evil spirits, even in this faculty, 
and we actually have this security, then will this prejudice that is levelled against these writings 
in special, and against the society in general, fall to the ground. 4 

Now, that there may bea security even in the imagination itself from evil spirits interposing 
themselves, I think may be made good, not only a posteriori, from undeniable instances, but also 
a priori, from the nature of the subject. Now it is firm, that every faculty in its original con- 
stitution must have its proper certainty, otherwise God would deceive his creature, 7.¢., be ne 
God. And as certain as truth cannot be the fountain either of a verbal or essential lie, or as two 
contradictories are incompossible, so certain it is that every faculty, power, or might which pro- 
ceedeth from God, the essential Truth, must attain to its proper object for which it was formed or 
procreated; conditionally, that all that which would debilitate, darken, or impede the same, be 
removed out of the way: and when it hath attained its object, it must of necessity be certain of 
this its attainment. Intellectual truth is the proper object of human understanding, and though 
it be possible for the understanding to be mistaken with respect to truth, in almost infinite cases, 
yet itis absolutely impossible for it to be mistaken in some, as particularly in those common 
notions wherein all mankind do most unanimously agree. Nay, it is impossible to be mistaken in 
any, where but the objective truth is fairly and fully presented, and the faculty sound and naked 
of all prejudices. ; 

Besides, there are some few general rules for finding out and discerning of truth, which being 
strictly observed in the application of them to particulars, no error can be admitted into the 
understanding. All which is in like manner applicable to the imaginative faculty, that has its 
common images, wherein can be no mistake; that has its soundness as well as its infirmity, and 
its true position as well as its false. And that is to be regulated by such plain, easy rules of dis- 
cretion as will exclude all illusions. : 

This is universally so in the several faculties and gifts of God to men, without any exception, 
natural or super-natural, purely spiritual or mixed, internal orexternal, FO FE 

Good is the proper object of the Will, to which, according to its true original constitution, it 
may attain. And Infinite Good, or the supreme Good, is the only true object of the will of man, for 
which it was formed and capacitated; and to which it may therefore, according to its original 
formation and native capacity, attain, and having attained, rest satisfied in the possession of its 
object, with an infallible certainty, And though we daily and hourly experience how possible it 
is for the human will to be misled with respect to good, yea, how very difficult (and almost im- 
possible) it is not to be mistaken or biassed in this pursuit; yet where the objective good is 
perspicuously and sensibly presented, and the will unfettered, and in the full liberty of the spirit, 
it is perfectly impossible for it to be here misled, or not to have a sufficient security against the 
deception of apparent good. , i 

Material beings are the proper objects of the external senses, and though it be notorious what 
innumerable errors have sprung up through these, and what gross and even ridiculous mis- 
takes are hence madeby the unlearned, yet isit altogether impossible for these to be when the organ 
is sound and perfect, the object proportioned to it, and the distance neither too remote nor too 
near. There are common sensations in which mankind do all mutually concur ; and there are 
also certain natural rules of addition and subtraction of sensible ideas, of their division and mul- 
tiplication, and of their negation or abstraction, and comparison, which do afford many solid and 
substantial truths, and cannot anywise lead into error when attended to. . 3 

Nay, it is an impossibility for the senses of themselves to deceive any one, since the error is 
not in them, but in the judgment that is made upon them. And all that has been said with 
respect to these, and the superior and purely spiritual faculties of the mind, are likewise ap- 
plicable to the imagination, as might be distinctly showed, if I were writing to a person of less 
penetration. 
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Thus, then, even the Imaginative faculty is capable of its proper evidence, as well as the in- 
tellect, or as the will, or any of the senses are of theirs; and indeed as capable as any faculties or 
powers whatever, angelical or human, since all alike do so equally depend upon the nature of the 
Divine truth. Nor is it enough to urge that this is only a natural evidence, and therefore to be sus- 
pected for fear of a supernatural deception by the subtile insinuation of evil spirits transformed ; 
for were it but in their power but to null or supersede this evidence, where there isa due dis- 
position of subject and object, they would be more powerful than God himself, who hath willed 
such an evidence to arise from this or that disposition or combination, according to certain im- 
mutable and eternal laws of truth. And though so long as this faculty or fountain is impure, and 
not regenerated from above, there may be no security against the intrusion of such kind of 
spirits, yet certainly, as this is purified and renovated by the spirit of Jesus, the greatest security is 
possible to be obtained. In comparison whereof, that of external signs and miracles, can be but of 
an inferior degree. Since no evidence from without, (how great soever,) is any, but so far only as 
it is apprehended by, and doth correspond with, the internal principle of sensation, and perception, 
by what name soever called. 2 

An instance whereof I take to be the famous ecstacy of the great Pythagoras, when he ran. 
about as an Energumen, or possessed person, with his Eureka, for having found out that noted 
theorem, which is as the basis of all Trigonometry. He was thus transported out of himself by the 
energy of truth, so as to forget that he hada body; this transport was caused by the inaction of 
the truth upon his mind, whereby his animal spirits being so actuated, through the surprising 
clarity of what before was very obscure, his imagination was filled with the ideas relating to such 
a sort of a triangle, during the suspension of his outward senses. 

This inaction or energy of truth was so powerful only from the conformity of certain imaginary 
ideas one with another, and the combination of them according to such and such laws, that are 
necessary and self-evident. This conformity even of imaginary ideas, was of itself a proof vastly 
Superior to any other that could be given. For I believe that no man will think he could have been 
half so certain of the truth of that proposition, if he had spent all his days in measuring of triangles 
by rule and compass, or if the whole body of mathematicians at that time had declared it unto him, 
or if any wonderful operation of magic had been wrought by any of these for confirmation of the 
same. j 
All external proofs, all mechanical figurations, and miracles themselves, even to the raising of 
the dead, would have been given as an inferior evidence to that which he had, and which every 
oue may have also, when the first elements and terms of geometry are clearly understood. 

Thus it is, every faculty of the soul hath its proper evidence and its proper energy, which all” 
- things can never be able to balance or arrive to. 

And here [ cannot but observe, that the Divine energy upon the soul is not without good 
reason so often mentioned by the great Apostle; I should think with some particular regard to 
these degenerated times, if he may be allowed to have had the spirit of prophecy, as he doubtless 


had, when he prophesied of the son of Belial (0 avopos), to be manifested in the energy of Satan, 
with apparent miracles, signs, and prodigies. But without pretending to uncypher this prophecy, 
I dare be confident, upon as good grounds. as we can have for the interpretation of any one text in 


the whole Scripture, that the application, neither in part nor in whole, ought to be made to the 
present case.* 


Nor can I but take notice, that in seven places where this word Evepyeva is used by St. Paul 
alone, in his Epistles, there are no fewer than six of them where it is certainly taken in a good 
sense. And in this one place by you referred to, where it is taken in an ill sense, it is only in- 
cidentally, and upon an extraordinary occasion, though for the deeper emphasis and impression 
this be indeed repeated. Wherefore I cannot yet see a ground, either in reasonor in Scripture, 
to conclude, that even in this very faculty of the imagination itself, there can be no security 
against the interposition of evil demons, or that there may not be a natural as supernatural 
evidence in this so decried subject, when it is rightly disposed, through the holy energy of God in 
the soul ; which may be in any or every part or power of the soul, as the soul hath its energy in 


any and every part of the body. Whence ariseth that great diversity of évepynmara (which I take 
liberty to call Seminal Operations) of the Holy Spirit, mentioned in a very accurate diatribe upom 
this matter by this very Apostle, for the use (as I suppose at least) not of oneage of the Church, 
any more than of that one particular church alone whereto_it was immediately addressed, but of 
all ages of the Church; some of which are more internal, others more external, and all have a 
peculiar energy, Manifestation, and ministration, different from all the rest. 

_,And for farther confirmation of this considerable position, that every faculty hath its proper 
evidence, as well as its proper object, and that consequently, there may be a security obtained from 
all fallacy of any kind whatever, there are not lacking arguments a posteriori that I could produce, 


if it were necessary, and instances in the imaginative faculty of unsuspected truth, kar evepyevay 


&v HeTpw, as the Divine powerful energy is commensurate with it. 
dominant, or rather exalted in the prophet Ezekiel, more than in Danie 
line and vivid. And it will not be more difficult to answer how he could be secured against the 
interposition of the spirits of delusion, than it will be how some others may also have been secured 
from them, and especially upon the consideration of those three grand visions, that of the wheels 
that of the dead bones, and that of the temple. He and many others have had this security not 
withstanding that the ordinary rules of providence do permit evil spirits to act in the imagination 
wherein Divine visions are also exhibited. “. ae 
Now that there may not only be such a security, but that we actually have this security, may 


This faculty was very pre- 
1 himself, #.e. more mascu- 


* It wiil not be forgotten, that this writer became afterwards the ingenious author of ‘the 
§ History of Montanism.’—By the way, Fenelon’s ‘ Maxims of the Saints explained’ was omitted 
to be particularly recommended to the student of Mystical Books, in regard to the orthodox and 
the spurious of Mystical Doctrine. 
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be made out from several grounds, not easily to be shaken. But, to omit others, I shall here insist 
on two, that are taken from that very passage in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, to which 
you have been pleased to refer me, as which, I think, do trecessarily flow from the design of the 
Apostle. For if I know the cause or causes that do expose me to the interposition of evil angels 
transforming themselves, and to their energy of delusion, I know also certainly, that my security 
doth consist in removing the said cause or causes. And if a contrary cause must produce a con- 
trary effect, I cannot but know, that if there be the sign of this contrary cause, it would be absurd 
to expect the same effect. . 

Now the causes of the Divine permission of evil angels to interpose themselves, are expressed 
to be two, (1.) an opposition to the gospel of Christ, and not only so, but even a fixed hatred 


against it; the opposition being expressed in these words, My murTevoavtes TH aAnPeva, discredit- 
ing the gospel, and the hatred by these, Tv ayamnv mms adnevas, ovie edeéayro, they admitted not 
the love of the gospel. (2.) An obdurate impiety expressed by these words, evSoxnoavtes ev 7, 


adyea, taking pleasure in unrighteousness, as we translate them, entirely approving, acquiescing, 
and being possessed by it, resting in it, as in their nature, never, or rarely at least, moving out of 
it, or beyond it, but still carried towards it by a strong self-propension, with the greatest affection 
and contentation of mind. This was the case of Pharaoh, and of Ahab, in the Old, and of Simon 
Magus, in the New Testament, for their infidelity and impiety, being given up by the just judgment 
of God to believe a delusion, after that they had wilfully resisted the truth. 

On the contrary, the causes of Divine protection against the interposition of evil spirits, for to 
work after this kind, in the deceivableness of unrighteousness, are, (1.) faith, (2.) holiness, as they 
both are taken here in a lax sense, and in the lowest degree that they can properly be predicated of 
any subject. Otherwise, the argumentation of this Apostle hereupon would be infirm, the infer- 
ence that he draws for the support of his beloved charge, would halt in a great measure, and his 
sacrifice of thanksgiving which he offers unto God for them, would be extremely maimed. (v. 13.) 
Whence I must conclude, that the very lowest degree of faith, or belief of the truth, and the very 
Teast measure of holiness, or sanctification of the spirit, are real, proper, and sufficient preservatives 
against all fear of diabolical enthusiasm. And that wherever the'signs of these are found, but in 
any degree or measure whatever, there to lay such a charge as this, or even but to insinuate it, is. 
not only most unsafe, but also most unreasonable. 

Nay, farther yet, if there be but a possibility of doubt in this matter, through the inSensibility 
of the signs, there may be greater danger to pronounce so severe a sentence, than you, dear Sir, with 
many others are aware of at present. 

Another corollary that I hence deduce, is, that the more intricate points of schism and heresy, 
are not the proper criterions of such an enthusiasm as this, though they may be the effects of it, 
and so may, indeed, be made use of as subsequent proofs, where the evidence is plain. For this is 
the most terrible judgment of God that ever can be inflicted against the most obstinate, and refrac- 
tory opposers of the Gospel, as in its full latitude, and after the knowledge of it; and therefore can- 
not be justly declarable against those, who are mistaken in the profession of it, how gross and un- 
happy soever their mistakes may happen to be. Since also this delivery up to Satan is not for their 
reformation, but for their destruction, it is upon a full and decisive judgment against them for their 
former crimes perpetrated. And it would be very hard on the part of a most righteous God, if this 
were only for points of a disputable nature, that have been and are continually agitated on both 

’ sides by men of good will, and wherein it is not impossible for men of learning and probity to be 
deceived. 

And as on the part of God it would be hard, so on the part of man it will be much more so, to 
set himself up a judge in this critical case; since even he himself can never be so catholic and or- 
thodox in his own sentiment, but that a much greater body of Christians will be against him, than 
any one that can be for him, (the Church of Rome itself not being excepted,) and cannot be safe 
so much as one moment from falling under this very judgment, with sorcerers and witches, if he 
should be so unhappy as through inadvertence to mistake in a matter which very few can agree 
about. For the majority will certainly agree in this, let him take what side he pleaseth, that he 
is a schismatic, or heretic, if not both. And let him depend upon the infallibility of his own reason, 
or the infallibility of another’s, by what name soever this or that is called, whateyer sincerity and 
love of the truth he may truly pretend to, I do not see how any one can have but a tolerable security 
of not suffering even in this life, according to the sentence pronounced against the first born of the 
devil ; if either schism alone, or schism with heresy be allowed of, as a true criterion of enthusiasm, 
when diabolical and when not. Unless the irresistibility of Divine truth (in its strictest sense) be 
maintained, and likewise the particular application of it, infallibly and irresistibly demonstrated, 
No other possible security can be invented, and to assert either of these, is, I confess, an enthus:asm 
that I have not yet reached to. Now God forbid, that I should make myself by this a patron either 
of schism or of heresy. I know very well the evil and the danger of them; and I bow my knees 
continually before the Godand Father of my Lord Jesus Christ, that he may preserve me from them 
both, and keep me evermore in the unity of his Holy Spirit, with all the true Israel. This only, I 
beg leave to say, that all the topics of reasoning that not only are, but can be drawn from either of 
these, are much too short to infer in any one a diabolical energy. : 

And that how many and how great soever the arguments may appear, that hence are raised, 
they cannot amount to a proper criterion of such an enthusiasm as is pretended, nor be accepted 
as such, without running expressly counter to the design of this Apostle, who maketh it to con- 
sist in infidelity and impiety, and in these two when arrived to their crisis. And that these only 
can be relied on as the inseparable and characteristic notes of all anti-christian delusions, I take to 
be further manifest from sufficient matter of fact, proving the invalidity of any other: since it is 
not only possible for such sort of delusions and obsessions of evil spirits to be found there, where 
there be not the least appearance either of schism or of heresy, but examples of them have likewise 
actually been that can hardly be disputed. Among which I place Simon Magus and his companions 
in the first place, while they yet continued visibly in the communion of the Church, and in the 
fellowship of the Apostles. Whence the Christian Religion fell under the odium of the times for 
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their sakes. And all Christians being thought to be involved in the same crimes with these, were 
by some good and wise heathens condemned, as well as by the wicked and ignorant. Ae 

In the Apostolical Church of Thyatira, as also in that of Pergamus, it is highly probable that 
they did not separate themselves from the external communion of the saints, or publicly maintain 
any heretical doctrine against the catholic faith. And it seems that the faithful Thyatirans eS 
therefore reprehended by Christ because they tolerated in their communion persons guilty of suc 
enormous impieties and idolatrous practices; which they were not wanting to cover with some 
specious pretexts from the.false and evil spirit of prophecy, which did strongly move in them. 
Apoc. ii. 20. Thus it was even in the first and most pure age of the Church. And how it was in the 
succeeding and more degenerate ages of the Church, you know, Sir, very well. .You know 
what sort of persons were sometimes raised to the chief patriarchal sees, and how Satan (in a more 
real sense than is ordinarily understood) might be said to have his throne in the temple of God. 

I will not now ask what communion there can be betwixt God and Baal? Or how can such 
as these be the instruments of conveying the Holy Spirit to any? Or why the two mentioned 
Asiatic Churches should be utterly exterminated for permitting the evilleaven of Balaam and of 
Jezebel to creep in among their prophets and teachers, and others who have trodden in the same 
steps should not also be laid in the same bed with them, according to the equal and righteous 
judgment of God? a 

These and many questions more would naturally fall in; but I am not willing to be purthen- 
some to you, and do leave them only to your consideration, and your free disposition to take 
notice of them or not. 3 te ' 

XIII:-—Now the sum is this: there is a security to be had against the interposition of evil 
spirits, and that in the Imaginative faculty itself. This security is not hard and perplexed, but 
easy to be obtained, and to be judged of by all Christians. It consisteth in knowing the grounds 
of God’s permission of such evil spirits to interpose and act after this manner, and the preserva- 
tives against them. The grounds why God permits evil spirits thus to interpose, are malice 
against Christ and an abandoned life. The preservatives against their interposition are faith and 
holiness, though but in an inferior degree and measure. Schism and heresy do not of themselves 
expose to this danger: they cannot be justly or safely made the presumptive marks of a dia- 
bolical energy or enthusiasm. This is no less possible, and no less frequent also (if not more), 
in the external unity of the true Church, than without it. Wherefore, if the visible unity main- 
tained with the undoubted catholic Church, and the external profession of orthodoxy, can be no 
manner of security against the greatest of all evils; and some may fall into one or both of those 
two evils, before mentioned, and yet have still a sufficient security (if they please) of not falling into 
this last, so long as there is but any sincerity remaining in them; I cannot see how it can be denied, 
that we may, or actually have a security of this kind that is sufficient for us to rest on, without 
running into such consequences as you yourself will not be willing to allow of. For it will not be 
difficult to find out, now there are many living witnesses, whether it has been a life of infidelity or 
a life of faith, which this person has led; and especially for these thirty years past, wherein she 
lays claim to the more immediate familiarities with the true Spirit, whether it has been a life of 
impiety or a life of angelical sanctity; whether she has had pleasure in unrighteousness, or rather 
in righteousness. Ifthe former be found true, then is there no security ; but if the latter be true, 
then is there all the security that can justly be demanded or expected. This security is stronger 
than miracles themselves. It is all that God is pleased to give, even for the discernment of preten- 
ded miracles, in that most perilous case instanced in by the Apostle. And though it may be indeed 
possible for some persons that are neither wicked, nor unbelieving the Gospel, to be hurried beyond .- 
themselves by the efforts of a natural enthusiasm, innate or accidental ; yet it is as impossible for 
any but the maliciously wicked, and the perversely unbelieving, to be delivered up to that which 
is diabolical], as it is impossible for God to deceive. 7 

Nay, should they be sometimes even exposed to this, by the course of Divine justice, for some 
wilful misdemeanour against the truth and holiness of God, it would yet be impossible for his good 
Spirit to leave them to the ravage of the Evil one, before they shall have filled up the measure of 
their iniquities, and not to set bounds to the incursions of the disguised enemy. 

ae a security then there is in this present matter, as great as the justice and truth fof God 
himself. : 

Since if we have received not the love of the truth, or if we have rather believed it, when and 
8o far as it is made manifest, our consciences must answerably condemn or acquitus. And it can- 
not but be known to the persons concerned, if they have rejected obstinately the sanctification, or 
sanctifying energy of the Divine Spirit, or if they have embraced it, in order to the attainment of 
the glory of the Lord Jesus Christ, whereof such frequent mention is by them made. And if this 
may be known to the persons themselves, (as it is known to them infallibly,) so may it be known 
likewise to others, according as the external @emonstrations are given of either. 

As for my own part, I stand before the judgment seat of Christ. But it is well known what my 
exterior life has been, and my interior is known where it ought to be, I dare not justify myself: 
for if I do, my justification is not true. Only give me leave to observe, dear Sir, that you herein 
so unawares justify me, while you most condemn me, Since if I were truly under the energy of 
Satan, it must have been in vain that you have taken so much pains to recover me; and all endea- 
vours of this kind must of necessity be frustraneous, being directly opposite to the expressed will 
of the Sovereign Judge. 

XIV.—Another general prejudice there is against these writings, that they were not penned 
by the person under whose name they are published, but by another, and by one also that was cen- 
sured publicly for doctrines and practices of an evil nature. : 

And here I must confess, that so much is said, and so well laid together, that had it been a 
matter of fact some hundreds of years ago, I could never have resisted the force of so many proba- 
bilities amassed together, but must have surrendered myself to your sentiment. Which I cannot 
now do, because the matter is fresh, and because the most plausible conjecture will avail nothing 
against real experience, and sensible demonstration. ‘ 

¢ For the plain truth is this. I find it was the constant course of my mother to write down with 
_her own hand day by ay, all her own experiences and discoveries, with several memorandums also 
relating to her externl as well as internal life.- This was observed by her so long as it pleased God 
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to permit her the use of her eyes, which was for almost a year after 1 was brought to be acquainted 
with her. In which time she described in secrecy with her own pen, the Treatise of the “ Right 
Worlds” (the original of which so written I do keep by me), with some other things not yet pub- 
jished. But since the loss of her sight, (occasioned by the intense exercise of her head in medita- 
tion and recollection and by much writing) she has been constrained to dictate to another, and not 
always to the same, but to several persons. In which her great expediteness in all subjects and 
upon all difficulties before her, is not a little remarkable. 

She had indeed for some years the assistance of a man of letters, who accidentally (if a Chris- 
tian may use this word) contributed much to the preservation of the greatest part of her Diary. 

For whereas what she wrote was in loose slips of paper, like the Sibilline leaves, he transcribed 
them for his own private use, without any thoughts of their publication : whence in haste~he fre- 
quently copied the very grammatical errors, and false orthography, leaving void spaces for the 
words he could not read, some of which were filled up by her own hand, but others not. And 
upon comparing the originals that remain with the copies, I do not find any interpolation of 
words to make them look more pompous, any variation of the style, or of the sense, (except through 
mistakes in the punctuation,) this being only to be confessed as to the former, that he sometimes 
transposes the verb to the former part of the sentence, with which my mother useth to close it. 

Whereby while he renders the style a little more familiar and natural to the ear, it is indeed 
broken and made more languid. Of which I could bring instances not a few, if it were worth the 
while to stand upon such little niceties. : 

There are also omissions in the copy of a word, of a line, and even, though rarely, of an entire 
sentence. Yea, some of the loose cartels were forgot to be written by him (where some whole dates 
are omitted), and others are verbatim twice written over. 

The very first book which she published, being the Heavenly Cloud, (printed 1681, that very 
year when her friend died,) was printed off from her own hand, and never transcribed by him, nor 
indeed so much as revised as to the prose. And I dare appeal to you, Sir, whether the style be not 
the same in this book, with that which is in her late printed Diary, and even in the very parts of 
it which being lost in the original, could be found only in the copy. 

For some parts of it are printed from the original itself, where the copy happened to be lost; 
for the evidence of which you may see June 20th, 1676, p. 253, vol. i.; and June 30th, ’76, p. 256, 
with the note at end of the former, to omit others. } 

But had there been no such evidence to be brought that my mother is indeed the author, next 
to that spirit (whatever) by which she is conducted, of what has been published under her name ; 
yet have I daily undoubted proofs of her capacity to write in such a style, and that upon all sorts 
of cases and subjects, that-have been presented to her from abroad, by persons of several nations, 
ranks, and qualities. z : 

XV_But notwithstanding this, a considerable doubt will still remain, if her friend were truly 
such a one as some would have him to be. But I have made the most narrow search into his life 
that I am able to do, without the least partiality or favour, and I cannot find him guilty of that 
black charge, most barbarously laid against him. As he was not exempted from human passions 
and infirmities, so he showed himself not an indiligent combatant in the Christian warfare. And 
from all that I can possibly learn, I must believe him to have been a person of much integrity, of 
very deep experience in spiritual matters, and of most worthy and holy aims. Such an one was 
this Dr. John Pordage, that was ejected out of the living of Bradfield, by Cromwell’s commissioners, 
in a most arbitrary and illegal manner. . : 

Fe “But Sheehan eri wave been in 1654, and before that, it is possible that in the space of 
twenty years, and those too under the Cross, he might.become a new man. For it is not till about 
that time, as I perceive, that his familiar friendship began with my mother. ’ 

It being in August, 1673 or 74, (the date differently through mistake entered in two places) that 
they first agreed to wait together in prayer and pure dedication. And from this time till his death, 
his conversation was such as malice itself can hardly except against, he pressing forward to the 
most perfect state that is attainable, though not without the sense of his imperfections, and of the 
manifold temptations of Satan. And in the year 1675 I find remarked under his own hand, how 
many years he had been earnestly striving after the heavenly pattern contained in the Gospel, com- 
plaining how he had fallen short of it, and giving the reason whence this defect proceeded. I find 
several other private remarks relating to his internal state, by him made, which do invincibly (as 
to me) demonstrate that he could be no hypocrite; that he was not one fit to manage clandestine 
designs, that he was not imposed on by lying oe ge that he was guilty neither of those doc- 

in ices, with which some have charged him. 
rae ena aeeitten a Treatise against the errors of the Quakers. and has fundamentally over- 
thrown the principles of Rantism in another of his unpublished books. From which, and his other 
remains, it doth appear, that he was an impartial seeker, and hearty lover of truth. Yet - he was 
one that desired, as he says himself, to hold the just balance with the even weights, so it Wi 4 ous 
dent to every one that examines his case, that he indeed met with from others false weig' a8 ant 
measures. This you cannot but discover yourself, if you consult but his very accusers z t 5 a 
such a confusion amongst them, such a disordinate passion, such a plain wresting of pres S, poe a 
ridiculous report of matters, and throughout sich oe unchristian demeanour, as doth recoil upon 
ir own heads, and so do hurt these more than his. ; 9 
page eee whereof are evidently to be found in the author of Famatism eel ig r a ihe be 
tomiess pit, in the Demonium Meridionum of Mr. Fowler, and even in Mr. rane’ Paar: . ough 
with far greater moderation, than either of the others, and but at the secon and. you rea 
his Apology, called Innocency appearing, to which the second pretends to be an answer, you will 
find a distinct relation of the matter of fact, eee is Prine ee to, Cotten eth rae 
both of evil and good spirits, and the manner o e ope Ie Ga tation 
s it came to pass by the will of God in the Autumn of 1649; which was a so lately re- 
Pented by Mr: award Stephens oe spend concerning witches, etc. [Son-in-law of Judge 
Hale, and author o seg eee eee i rinted accounts and what other cor- 
‘And truly having considered not superficially both the pe sae sash pe inted wok 


orati vidence I have met with from several persons, 
it, Fd ofwhorl was then of All Souls College, and went with another Fellow of the same college to 
i . 
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Bradfield, to make on purpose an inquiry into the truth of this matter, they being both of them 
persons of an unblemished piety, and also of a good understanding. 

I must freely say, I see as much reason to confound Simon Magus and Simon Peter, as to con- 
found Everard the sorcerer, and Pordage the divine, together. St. Peter resisted and overcame his 
adversary, who had hypocritically insinuated himself to be a visible member of the church ; so did 
Dr. Pordage also by virtue of that promise, (not appropriated to the Apostles alone, but to every 
true Christian,) resist the devil and he will fly from you. This, and no other, was the case of Brad- 
field. 

But it was not an easy combat; there was required to it, continual watching and praying, with-- 
out any interruption, for whole weeks together: while one slept, others watched and prayed in 
their turns, and whensvever there was but the least flagging, the enemy as I have heard presently’ 
prevailed, and recruited his foree. But though by the grace of Ged, and name of Jesus, he was 
constrained to fly with his wicked instrument, yet did not his malice here expire, but lay a new 
plot, which took effect five years after,.by the intemperate zeal of those times, and some personal 
piques (which it has been always ordinary to cover with the cause of religion), that must not be 
raked up afresh. 

But herein I except Mr. Fowler, in whom I believe it might be pure zeal, for the most part. 
Of which he (or any one) could not give a more signal instance, than in the present case, all mat- 
ters duly weighed. However had the Doctor been never so guilty, it would, [ think, have been of 
far better report, if any other had undertaken the cause, than one that is said on many accounts to 
be obliged to him, and to have been raised through his means from an indigent state to what he 
then was, so as even to sit as ajudge on his quondam friend, while he also made himself both a 
party and witness, for the surer dispatch. ye 

Thus an ungoverned zeal transcends all limits, and especially when it flows from rigid princi- 
ples. Forit is no wonder if one that took pleasure in denouncing of hell and damnation not only 
as infinite, but as inevitable also, and that even according to principles, condemned them who knew 
not their right hand from their left-to an irreversible destruction, so as in the flight of an enthusi- 
asm, to fancy the very place of everlasting terrors to-be paved with the souls of little children; it 
is no wonder, I say, if such a one (if it be true what is reported generally concerning this Durus 
Pater) should be transported into a paroxism of zeal, upon hearing of matters so extraordinary, so 
little understood, so misrepresented, and lastly so loaded with other criminal charges. 

But notwithstanding what this severe justiciary hath brought to invalidate the solemn appeal 
to God, made by the Doctor, when there was no redress to be expected on the earth, and a re-hear- 
ing of his cause which was sued for, had been denied to him ; since he would never afterwards 
withdraw this appeal, by appealing again to man, or returning an answer to the accusations of the: 
Demonium, I dare not offer to put in my plea against it, but must let it rest there where it is. 
And therefore also I shall omit many things that might pertinently enough be urged on this behalf, 
for the setting right so distorted a case. : 

This one thing only I cannot but mention, which in other cases is constantly allowed of as a 
certain evidence of credibility in the person, and which the special Providence of God hath here fa- 
voured me with, beyond what I could ever have expected or desired to have found. I find there 
among the papers of his which are fallen into my hands, (some of which were never designed to be 
seen by any,) several unquestionable marks of an undesigning honesty. And I must needs observe, 
that he is so far from concealing his own faults and imperfections, (as a cunning impostor would 
have done,) as that he has in sundry places taken shame to himself, and given glory thereby to God, 
by the act of his own hand. And this he hath done when there could be no invitation (so much 
as presumed) for so doing, unless from a generous and open principle that moved in him, and the 
holy conduct of the Spirit of Truth. Hence he did transcribe several admonitions, reprehensions, 
and even some prophetical threatenings, that were expressly levelled against himself. And were 
the cases never so secret, to which these did respect, he was never less faithful, or less diligent to 
preserve them, doubtless for caution’and instruction. 

Neither could he indeed hide his infirmities, as far as.I can learn, would he never so fain. He 
confesseth ingenuously the dulness of his soul to comprehend or express what was revealed to him 
in the Spirit. He cautioneth against confounding the ratiocinations of his mind, with the illumi- 
nations of the Spirit. He complaineth of his inadvertence, of the irregularity of his natural fire, 
of his elevation for some time, and of his too great activity at another. He reporteth of himselfin 
his Treatise of the Dark World, how that not many years after his ejectment out of the living of 
Bradfield, a most terrible voice came to him and said, Take this unprofitable servant, and cast him 
into outer darkness. And how that immediately hereupon, he was snatched away thither in spirit, 
and made to feel there the heavy strokes of Divine justice, so as to be able thence to describe that 
world in the manner that he hath done. 

Where he owns, even after all the Divine enjoyments and communications, which he had had, 
that he was still but an unworthy servant in the eye of God, and had strictly merited to be cast, 
alive into hell, according to that dreadful sentence, which was sounded in his ear, as from the So- 
vereign Judge. And if this be the mark ofan impostor or of a wizard, I must confess, that such a 
one was this known (or rather unknown) person. 

But neither is this all, there are many other corroborating circumstances of 
this particularly, which can be produced, if need require. And I must say, 
of these charges against him, it may behove us perhaps to consider well ho 
David; of whom it is probable that they were made in like manner to und 
their souls for a season. - 

This lasted upon him, by fits, for some years : during which times the heavens were shut to 
him, and he continually exposed to the buffeting and scourgings of Satan, so that he was enabled 
to write as he solemnly saith, what he had in those dismal regions heard, and seen, and felt, and 
tasted. And in this very Treatise he taketh sufficient notice in a few lines of the injustice of the 
Demonium. 5 4 

Upon all which considerations, and many others that might be instanced, were I to write an 
Apology, I am (after the most exact enquiry that it is possible to make) fully convinced that this 
very Dr. John Pordage, who is so much blackened, though he was like other men not quite free 
from human passions and frailties, yet was a man truly fearing God, and hating a lie: yea, that he 


\ his veracity, in 
if he were not innocent 
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was a laborious searcher after truth, and utterly incapable to be the father of sucii a grand impos- 
ture as is surmised. ; 

XVI.—But there remains still a nearer prejudice against these writings, that is, supposing 
them not to have been contrived by another head, nor forged upon another’s anvil, yet there is 
ground enough to suspect their original, from the style itself, wherein they are composed, and 
principally from the honourable mention there is made in them of magic, against the practice of 
the primitive Christians, who condemned all sorts of it, as well the white, as the black. 

This is indeed a very considerable exception; if you have taken here this word in that proper 
and most determinate sense, according to which it is used in these writings throughout. But give 
me leave to say, that I very much doubt whether you have done so: and it is no wonder ifupon a 
cursory view, we frequently mistake an author’s sense, and find there our own meaning, where 
there is it may be just the contrary. I have done so myself, (and even in this very case too,) and 
therefore can pardon it in another. t 

And let it not seem strange to you, Sir, if my mother do no less condemn, the white magic, so 
called, than the primitive Christians did themselves. Sure I am that she doth in that sense, which 
it is commonly taken in. For the whole scope of her writings is clearly against all manner of in- 
tercourse even with good demons and angels, by the means of certain religious rites and invocati- 
ons; and against every degree of communion, confederacy, and familiarity with these (could it be 
obtained without such rites), but in and through the Spirit of Jesus; whereby she agrees exactly 
with the sense of the primitive Christians, and is no less distant from the Porphyrian magic, than 
they were, when both are rightly understood. But more peculiarly this is the design of the Trea~ 
tise of the Enochian Walks with God, where this very subject of the communion of saints and of an- 
gels, is expressly delivered, and the method of attaining to this communion is proposed according 
to her own experience. 

ct Whence if there were any of this evil science in her, it would certainly be found here, if any- 
where. 

Whereas the quite contrary is found, and no society is recommended with them, otherwise 
than as in the body of Jesus Christ, and no way to arrive to this blessed society declared but the 
life of Christ. 

So that consequently she condemneth all demonalatry of the Paganizing Christians, ancient and 


modern, and all that e@nAoSpycxta, and all that pomp of worshipping of angels, which was con- 
demned by the Apostle in those of Colosse, by her making the body of Christ the sole medium, and 
vehicle (if I may so say) of communication with beatified spirits, and assigning no other mediati- 
onal natures for the recalling up the soul to the Deity, than this one in him, wherein the pleroma 
of it (and of nature also) did corporally reside. 

And that false humility, which is the foundation of this sort of magic, is so diametrically op- 
posite to the very character and spirit of these writings, that were all the libraries of Europe to be 
searched, it would be hard to find any, (since the days of the Apostles) that have less of it, or that 
do more directly press into the very bosom and heart of Jesus.[!] 

For this counterfeit humility doth variously transform itself, and is more or less to be disco- 
vered in most writers, even in them of the very best fame, as being the mother of a twin-offspring 
that at one time or other do govern all mankind (viz. superstition and infidelity) under several 
disguises or mazes, by the fair names of piety and prudence. By which it is most evident, that it 
could never be the intent of these writings to honour this magic, which is called white, whose very 
foundation they do entirely overturn, or the meaning of the author to introduce into Christianity 
a cult of demons, which is so contrary to what she everywhere drives at, of doing all things in the 
name and power of the Lord Jesus. 

Which alone is to me a sufficient characteristic of the truth of her spirit, and of her estranged- 
ness from whatever savours of the pretended angelical art, the drs Paulina, or the Key of Solomon. 

My curiosity, I confess, has led me heretofore to look into these, and by this I am the better able 
to judge in a matter of this nature. For indeed among all the prayers I have seen in such sort of 
curious books, printed or manuscript, which are many, some of which prayers are also very ex- 
cellent, as to their substance, [ do not remember so much as one that was offered up to the Father, 
in the name of the Son, explicitly or implicitly. This is the fundamental error of the magic which 
the ancient Christians so much condemned, and which to this day, (as I am well informed,) is 
really practised by many nominal Christians, even of great rank. And for this very cause, I can- 
not but place an exceeding value upon the greatest part of the Collects of the English Liturgy, as 
which seem most directly levelled against this practical error, and so likewise on these or any other 
writings, that tend so much to the exaltation of the mediational dignity of our blessed Saviour, as 
might be demonstrated. 

Therefore the word magic, in these writings, is not to be taken in any sense contrary to the 
practice or the belief of the first Christians. ‘ 

But if you would know in what sense it ought to be taken, you need do no more than admit the 
author’s own explication of it. The word, Magia, saith she, in a marginal note to a book, the most 
obnoxious of any, is the created power of the Holy Ghost, so to be understood as often as named.— 
Rev. Rev. p. 51. And again, in another marginal note, she saith, Magia is the faith of the opera- 
tion [energy] of the Holy Ghost. From which it is clear, she means such @ Divine faith as wasin - 
the Apostolical Church, being begotten in the soul by the inhabitation of the Holy Ghost, as the 
gift of Christ, to givea demonstration (both internally and externally) of his kingdom, and of 
the subjection of all nature and creature to his all-powerful will, And however this may have been 
degraded, or condemned by the after and corrupter ages of Christianity, I humbly conceive that it 
was not so by the first and purest. [See Freher’s Treatises, and Law’s “‘ Way to Divine Knowledge 
for the full justification of Behmen’s word Magic.] 2 s 

XVII.—The other exceptions that are brought against the style of this author, are of far Jess 
moment, and might be enervated without any difficulty, by a bare explication of the terms that 
give offence. And though they should appear to be borrowed many of them from the customs of 
unjustifiable curiosities, there is no reason that I know, why it should be a more just prejudice 

against these, than against some others that are to be found in the Old Testament, and also in the 


New. 
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Both Judicial Astrologers and Alchymists do find in these, what is very consonant to their’ 
style. The Chaldee Oracles I understand not: but when they were made use of by the enemies. 
of Christianity, who knew how to counterfeit and interpolate them for their turn, it was then very 
reasonable to censure them: In the old Platonic divinity there may be as much truth, I am apt to 
think, as either in the old Aristotelic, or modern Cartesian divinity. J am sure the style of the 
first is more agreeable to the primitive antiquity of our Christian religion, than either of the last. 
And if this be any objection at all against my mother’s style, it will be as good against Justin Mar- 
tyr, Athenagoras, ete. Whether it be so or no against St. John, I do not say. 

As for the style of the modern enthusiasts, and all that you bring under that denomination, 
let them speak for themselves. But, however, a true and a false prophet may have the same 
manner of speaking ; and the same character of style, may be exactly imitated by persons of a quite 
contrary design. You instance only in Jacos BeumeE, who is Jittle understood by any; for whom 
there is much to be said, to prove him to have been no enthusiast at all, in your sense of the word. 
I am told that the learned. Zimmermanus has written a very judicious Apology for him, against a 
certain professor at Frankfort. And I know a person of great accuracy of thought, and coolness of 
mind, as well as of a most holy and primitive life, [FREHER? See Roach’s Great Crisis, p. 111,] 
who is undertaking to render him intelligible, by a true and genuine representation of his Principles, 
both of Divinity and Philosophy, after having read all his books in the original more than ten times, 
though not without the greatest disgust imaginable in the beginning. ‘ , 

And yet I do not find, that J. B. doth any where attribute a sacredness to his style; but on the 
contrary supposeth it to be full of faults of his own, which he was willing to correct, by the advice 
of learned men, his friends. Whence, living in a place and age wherein Paracelsian chemistry 
was greatly favoured by many, it is no wonder if he was persuaded to make use of its terms, when 
they were proper. 

XVIII.—And indeed there is not a greater, and perhaps more grievous mistake, than to ima- 
gine, that every person inspired by God, is infallibly directed in the use of the phrases and words 
that do express this inspiration. For from this, once allowed, many bad consequences will natu- 
rally flow, which you can see into without my particularizing them. So that should these which 
are objected be real faults in the style, and not only these, but several others unmentioned, yet it 
is still possible for the substance of the inspiration itself that is here laid claim to, to be true. 

That this is really so, and that God doth actually accommodate himself to the infirmities, (yea, 
and prejudices) of the instrument which he takes up, is not difficult,I think to be made out from 
the histories of: Moses, of Joshua, the Prophets, yea from that of the Apostles themselves. Now 
this is all that is pretended to, that the matter of the Revelation, where it is delivered as a reve= 
lation, be true: and that the manner of expressing it has been sufficiently taken care for, yet not 
superfluously. Had the latter been more accurate, I should not the less, but more have suspected 
it. The Alcoran of Mahomet is said to have been written in a far better style, than the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ: and you know there are some who tax his Apostles for writing like barbarians, who 
do not hereby think that they lessen their authority, or deny that they were guided by the Holy 
Spirit ; and consequently maintain the matter which they deliver to be no less worthy of regard, 
tharvif all the syllables were externally dictated as by a local voice, wherefore I proceed to_your ex- 
ceptions against the matter. 

X1X.—But as the imperfections of style are no justifiable prejudice against the sacred autho- 
tity of the matter revealed, so neither is every mistake in the matter itself derogatory to the prin- 
cipal design of the author, though truly inspired. Justice requires of me, that I should distinguish 
betwixt matters less principal and accessory, and them that are fundamental and essential; betwixt 
what is delivered as an express word of revelation, and that which may be only a deduction made 
from it, by that soul to whom the revelation came; and lastly betwixt what may be conditional and 
what positive in a revelation, what mutable and what immutable, what in nature and what above 
nature. And if the foundation be but true, though some errors should be found in the superstruc- 
“ture, I shall not be much concerned at them. For if that be Divine, it must abide when whatever 
is of human production superstructed upon it, shall be burned up, notwithstanding it might come 
from a very innocent and good meaning. Instances whereof are to be found among such, whom 

the catholic Church hath ever accounted for saints, and lights in their generation. ' 
_So if what is essential and given as a clear express word of revelation fail not, and if what is 
positive, immutable, and above nature declared by this word, can stand ‘the test, we are not obliged 
i think, thence to invalidate this that is so in any writer, [NV.B.] though what is accessory and mat- 
ter of deduction only, should indeed fail, and what is conditional, mutable, and in nature, should 
seem to suffer loss. St. Cyprian may have been truly illuminated, and have had many of the more 
extraordinary Divine favours, visions, and voices, yet is it possible for him to have been mistaken 
in the point of rebaptization, and in his revelation about tlie elements to be consecrated in the eucha- 
rist. Yet do I not positively say, that he was so, much Jess dare I be so bold with this holy mar- 
ir as some Protestant writers are, being satisfied that he was far from being either 4 dreamer or a 
cheat. 
; St. Chrysostome was a burning light in the catholic Church, and had, for certain, true in- 
spirations himself, and excited others also to believe and wait for the same. Yet was he cer- 
tainly mistaken in the prophecy of his return from his exile. Of St. Austin I doubt not in the 
least, but that he was converted by a revelation, and that he was also afterwards followed by 
sensible Divine teachings and intellectual openings, if what he has written of these (in his book 
ee ere especialy) var ny credited, there is no question to be made. But I do not therefore 
think that he was guided at all times without error, or that th ‘ i i 
poder Ebeiaie ny : p ere was no need for him to write a 

Besides these three instances, there are others no less obvious in antiquity; w 
but greatly admire at the vulgar apprehension of inerrability to achofatiadty ait Seen Ge conan 
times have been inspired by the Holy Ghost, for a private or public good, no less than at that 
of some others, of thinking impeccability to be a consequent of regeneration, or an effect of the 
ordinary Divine grace, since there appears to me one and the same bottom for both of these. And 
therefore I do not see but that there is as much need of a spiritual as of a natural discernment, 
according to the diversity of the object, whether from revelation or reason. ; ; 

Nor wouldit be more unreasonable to reject the many excellent natural truths that are to be 
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found in the most rational writers, which they have learnt from the common light of mankind, by 
a due application thereof, for the sake only of some errors with which they may be mixed, through 
either an inapplication or misapplication to the said standard ; than to cast away (or but under- 
value) those Supernatural Truths which are to be found in the best spiritual writers, which they 
have learnt from the Divine light, the true Light of the world, by the means of a right conversion 
to it, and application of it, for the cause only of some mistake committed in the use of this su- 
perior standard. 

_ And if in the former the error may be discerned by its proper light, which is reason; so like- 
wise in the latter may it be discovered by its proper light, which is the Spirit of God, when 
rightly attended to. 

Nor is this any greater disparagement to the true Spirit than it is to true reason. 

In some sense it may be said, every man is, or may be infallible; but in another none is, and 
perhaps cannot be while we are in these bodies. : 

"And truly I am so far from easily attributing infallibility to any one, howsoever highly il- 
luminated and favoured, that I. do indeed doubt whether in its strict sense it can be applicable to 
any but Christ himself. 

That the Apostles themselves might be mistaken, both in understanding of the Scriptures, 
and of their own revelations also, sometimes (without derogating from the foundation of the 
Christian faith), there are two notorious instances which I think render it more than probable. 
The one is of St. James, the brother of our Lord, the most stiff asserter of the perpetual obligation 
of the Mosaical law, grounded upon some expressions in it, and confirmed by the catholic inter- 
pretation thereof. 

The other is of the great St. Paul, who having had a particular revelation of the glorious 
return of our blessed Lord, seems to suppose it to have been then very near, and by consequent 
hereof, to confound as it were the impendant fate of J erusalem with that of the whole world, a 
private with an universal judgement, and a temporal deliverarice of the Church with the general 
resurrection of the saints. Whence I conclude, that it is possible for them who are at some 
times extraordinarily assisted by the Holy Ghost, and even filled with it, to err nevertheless, in 
matters both of faith and practice, where they suffer themselves tu be guided either by tradition 
(oral or written) or by particular inductions of their own, drawn from that which is of revelation. 

And thus it is not so extremely to be wondered at, that Nicholas the Deacon, a person full of 
the Holy Ghost, was misled himself, or at least was the occasion of misleading others into a per- 
nicious error, by a mistake by him (or them) committed in the latter. This to keep all humble, 
and that every one take heed not to exceed the measure of the Spirit given to them, or to 
frustrate it by succedaneous sentiments, either of others or of themselves, which has been often 
done. 

XX.—But how it is in the present case, I shall leave you to determine, when I shall have 
represented the matter as it is, and not as it may at first seem to be. ; 

There are three points which you take notice of, and call antiquated heresies, which J shall 
say nothing to vindicate in this place, but only set them in their true light; whether it be heresy 
or truth, new or old. The first charge is of Gnostocism, from the seeming to introduce a female 
personality into the Deity. The truth is this: she useth to speak of Wisdom in the same manner 
as doth Solomon in his Proverbs, and the author of the Book of Wisdom: yea, as Christ himself 
doth, Matt. xi.19. Upon the reading of the first, she had her first vision: and this was the 
representation of her under a female figure, presenting the book of the Holy ‘'rinity, and pro- 
mising to unseal the same : ie 

This she supposeth to be as an Effluence or Glance from the whole Deity, but principally from 


the Father, or #vTo9eos, the original source of existence and power, and it may be called agreeably 
to her sense by these several names, Speculum Trinitatis, the Tabernacle of God, the Eternal 
Schecinah, the Heavenly Bethel, the dws ampoovroy, the Throne of God, the Mundus Divinus, 
the Vehicle or Chariot of the Divine nature, the Chasmal of Ezekiel, the Hand of God, and more 
expressly still, the Right Hand of God where Christ sitteth. In the famous prayer of Solomon, it is 
called Shamaim, and addressed to by him, 1 Kings, viii. 32. And in the prodigal’s confession, 


o Ovpavos, Luke, xv. 18., many other names are given to it by the sacred writers, by philosophers, 
and by the illuminati, in the confessedly purest and most infallible ages of the Church. Some 
expressing one character or property, and some another, of this holy Divine principle, through 
which God is conceived by them to descend into Nature, and to clothe himself as it were with 
Nature. This is believed by my mother to be as the matrix of all immortal spirits; and more 
eminently with a particular regard to man, the true mother church, the matricula and fountain 


rs Tadvyyevervas, that must be entered or rather re-entered into by all, and the womb of the 
morning of the resurrection, which was seeninan allegory by one Apostle, Gal. iv. 26., and in a 


vision by another, Rev. xxi. 2, > 
She calleth this by an harsh expression, the Spouse or Bride of God; yet not without the 


warrant of the ancient Prophets and Apostles. y 

She distinguisheth as to this, the inexistence in God from eternity, and the figurative mani- 
festation in time. Of the former she says, that it Jay hid in the Triune Deity (tanquam in semine 
planta); of the latter, it was taken into God’s bosom. 1 do not know that she anywhere expressly 
calls it a Goddess ; but amidst some hundreds of places in her writings where this Eternal Virgin 


nature is mentioned, in only one I find it said, she may be termed so (gues Gera, 2 Pet. i, 
14.), by reason of her near relation to the Godhead.* But neither is this there said simply, without 


* From what is herein contained, there can now be no manner of doubt of the justness of 
Law’s observations on th and that BEHMEN is the mother of Pordage and Lead, 
as illuminati; whose originality consists in the creaturely form or idiosyneratic peculiarity of their 
conceptions, deductions, or ‘revelations,’ whether just or otherwise, and their great devotion ; as 
referred to in the-second paragraph of the Annotation, p. 148. 3 


*  lbrw Hoviar hruty P: 63/. 
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any restriction: for to prevent all manner of suspicion of an evil meaning, or of transformed 
paganism in the word, this very limitation is added, in a high and sober sense. And it is directly 
opposed to the attributing Divine honours to the blessed virgin Mary, whom yet none will strictly 
call by this name, or Queen of heaven, but only derivatively. Yet, however, had such a limitation 
of the word been omitted, if the reason of the Apostle be just, 1 Cor. viii. 9., as also of Christ him- 
self, John, x. 34, 35, 36., it might not have been so altogether indefensible as it doth at first, 
appear. This Virgin Divine nature she maketh to be the true mother or manifestatrix of Christ 
before he was born of the blessed virgin Mary, But as she distinguishes betwixt the hidden in- 
existence and the figurative manifestation of this Divine nature, so consequently of the Divine 
Worp also, by it manifested. And therefore, as she clearly supposeth not only an eternal co-ex- 
istence and inexistence of the Worn, with and in the majesty of the Father, while yet unmani- 


fested in the creature, as Aoyos evdiaeros, or the MinD, but also a visible figuration of this very 
Word before time and creature, in eternity indeed, but yet not from all eternity properly, in- 


order to a manifestation thereof in the creature and time, as the Aoyos Tpopopounvos, or ImacE of 


this mind. 
Hence according to this latter, she asserts Christ to be born, or manifested in a glorious figure, 


out of the Virgin nature of the unmanifested Zopva. And this manifestation or birth is called the 
begiuning of the works of God, the first born of the creatures, the Divine image, the eternal Adam, 
the Heavenly Humanity, and the Son of Man which came down from heaven. 

By means whereof she believes that Christ did really appear to Adam, to Enoch, to Noah, to 
Abraham, to Moses, and tomost of the patriarchs and prophets. So that her meaning is, that as 
Christ was born of the Virgin Mary in the frail figure of our sinful flesh, so he was also actually 
before brought forth in another more glorious figure by another Virgin, not of the earth, earthly, 
but of the heaven, heavenly, containing in it the primogenial matter and life, out of which all 
created beings were afterwards to proceed. And that this was the Similitude after which Adam 
was created in his original purity and beauty, which is called by Moses the similitude (or form) of 
God, and expressly the God of Israel, Exod. xxiv. 10, and by Ezekiel several times, the glory of 


Jehovah, and perhaps by the apostle wopdy Tov @cov, Phil. ii. 6. And was the Goel [or kinsman] 
of Job, that was seen and believed in by him, chaps. 19, 25, chaps. 41, 11,5. And the proper 
medium of communication betwixt God and man in all ages. ‘he glory that appeared in the 
Jewish temple sitting betwixt the cherubims, and the tree of life in the superior paradise, on which 
Adam ought to have fed had he not sinned, thence called the bread that came down from heaven, 


(i.e. that of Paradise,) the bread of God, the hidden manna, as being most emphatically the Zon, 


and the Aoyos Zwns upon which the whole system Aoyo., that is angels and men must live, is 
very often clearly insinuated in these writings. 

Her meaning is, that Christ had acelestial form before he had a terrestrial, both generated 
from a Virgin nature, by the omnipotent Father. In the former of which he gave forth his laws 
and rules to Moses and the prophets. As 2iso Justine, M. Theophilus Antioch. Tertull. Cyprian, 
Euseb. Cesar, (besides Origen,) do: ‘ 

And in the fulness of time was superinvested by the terrestrial, for the transformation and 
glorification of our vile forms. She denies not any where Christ to be the Wisdom of God, as well 
as the offspring of Wisdom: that is, according to this manifestation. But as the Nicene Fathers 
themselves thought it no robbery to style Christ, Light of Light, though he be called the Light. 
So also she thinks it none to call him the Wisdom of Wisdom, or to say that he is generated out of 
the Wisdom (and Light) of the Father, though he be also rightly called the Wisdom. 

She means not to assert any diversity of sex in the Deity, as the Gentiles and Gnostics did, who 
is so far from it, as to think that it did not even appertain to the created Humanity in its first 
epee state, which was paradisiacal, and that it shall again cease to be in the state of the resur- 
rection. 

Whether her sentiment be true, or no, I am not concerned, but thus much at least it proves, 
that she can never be guilty of such a gross imagination as she is charged with; and by conse- 
quence that there ought to bea presumption rather for, than against her, where some metaphori- 
cal and symbolical expressions are made use of, that are capable of more senses than one. This 
would be allowed in another case, therefore, I hope it will not be denied here, Since then it will 
not be unreasonable to interpret these expressions, or the like according to the analogy of the rest 
of the sentiments of an Author; since the sacred writers themselves, do (under a veil) frequently 
attribute human passions and members to the Deity, which are interpreted in a high and sober 
sense; since the appellation of male and female, when appropriated to the Divine Being are equally 
improper. Since, that the affections of both are attributed to itin holy Scripture, according toa 
sound meaning, and that not only in the prophetical writings, but in the very epistles of the Apos- 
tles. Since the common name of God in the book of J. ob, seems to be of a feminine termination 
and no less, also, possibly that most high and lofty name of JAH, so frequent in the book of Psalms A 
and since the female doth constitute part of the Divine character in pure and undefiled nature, as 
well as the male, she being designed as the glory and crown of the head ; and lastly, since the itr 
of God may be considered distinct from God himself, (though in him and out of him ) Heb’ i 3 
it doth not appear why her words should be interpreted in a low and gross sense, when they are 
capable of an higher, which is neither dissonant from Scripture, or antiquity, nor derogatory to the 
simplicity and spirituality of the Divine Being. 4 

And in this high sense, she supposeth the glory of God to have pre-existed in God, as Eve did 


in Adam, before the Anavyagpe thereof did break forth in the visible Person of the Aoyos, and was 
produced as out of the womb of this glory, being no other than the Eternal Wisdom itself, (called by 
her both a Virgin anda Mother,) going forth into manifestation in the Said glorious Person, by whom 
all things were made, and without whom nothing was made, that was made. He being properly 


Xapaxm™mp ™Ss: __ Tov @cov, in his laying the foundation of all things and still 
upholding the same, as her writings do elsewhere declare. And whether this may not be the 
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meaning of Tertullian, to whom you refer me in another case, may, perhaps, deserve to be a little 
considered. Who in his book against Hermogenes, as if either he had conversed with my mother, 
or my mother with him [!], writes thus :—— 

Prophetiz et Apostoli tradunt primo SOPIAM conditam initia viarum in opera ipsius. De- 
hine et seERMONEM prolatum, perquem omnia facta sunt, et sine quo factum est nihil. c. 18.23.49. 

Whether he delivers this as his own private sense, or whether as an apostolical tradition ; and 
whether what he has written in other books concerning the Divine body, ought to be understood 
so grossly, as it is generally, and not rather soberly, and in the same, (or near the same) with the 
former, according to catholic prescription, | leave to be considered. But if this Father’s’ meaning 
in his controversial writings against the heretics of his age, as to this be either defensible or ex- 
cusable, then is not my mother’s cause so bad as you might imagine, even there where it has been 
thought the weakest. 

Indeed his and her meaning are so akin, that I cannot distinguish them asunder: and I have 
not been wanting in diligence to find out what is truly hers, or in sincerity to represent the same, 
that so judgment may pass on it accordingly. 

XXI.—But there is another block of stumbling, which is (and unless this block can be re- 
moved, all that was said besides will be to no purpose,) that she is inconsistent with herself. Now 
whatever foundation there may be for such a charge against her, in any other particular, | dispute 
not: but in this can see none. Well, doth she not make the Virgin Wisdom born under the 
planets Sol aiid Venus, the planets created by her own son ? Ifshe doth so, I will confess all that 
you would have me todo. And ifshe doth noé, I confide that the great generosity and integrity 
of your soul will not let you be ashamed to acknowledge that you have misunderstood her, and 
also that it will incline you more strongly than ever to forgive another when mistaken. 

It is true that she doth make nse of these terms, which did indeed shock me for some consid- 
erable time; but witha) she premonisheth to take them in a sober sense, and expressly declares- 
but a few lines before, that she intended not by the planetary names what the astrologers did, or 
the inferior and visible planets, which they make to have the dominion over man, so long as 
he is in subjection to the curse. But the superior and invisibie enes, which are so many Divine 
powers, properties, attributes, modes, energies, etc., which do deliver from the curse. Moreover 
it is evident, that she speaks not of the nativity of wisdom, as in eternity, but only as in time; 
not of her origination before the world, but of her manifestation in the world; not of her first mani- 
festation in this our orb, but of her descent again into it, after that she had been constrained (by the 
fall) to forsake it; not of the process of the Divine form (or beauty) through the universal system 
of beings, which was in the beginning, but of that in one particular order of them, and which is 
yet to be in the end. 

She speaks of its renovation, restitution, reproduction, and regeneration, evidently supposing 
an antecedent rise and formation, as is clear, both from the main drift of that very book whence 
this objection is started, and the passage itself to which I suppose it may refer. The words are 
these: Wherefore it is all-worthy to be enquired, in what planet the nativily of the Virgin may be again 
RENEWED? which must be by bright Venus, which must bring forth the mighty birth under Sol ; 
in conjunction with the rest of the SUPERIOR planets, which are all harmonized in one, etc. Rev. 
Rev. p. 24. And in the MS., with some little variation, I read thus: Which must be by serene 
Venus, that must bring forth the mighty birth under bright Sol, etc. 

Again, presently after, these words also dooceur: The Divine mould for her SHAPE is again 
found according to what was BEFORE either angels or men were formed, which is not to be pour- 
trayed till she come to be essentially manifested within it. 

From which it is evident, I think, that she can mean nothing but a certain manifestation to 
the soul of man, not superficial, but essential, of some pre-existent substance that is spiritu-cor- 
poreal. But to express what is her mind hereby (depending upon a thorough understanding of 
that whole book, and of the nature and progress of the Divine kingdom which she expects), 
cannot be done in a few words. : 

The terms of Sol and Venus which are not taken up at random, ought for this end to be well 
understood, in a sense that is both physical and metaphysical. And how harsh soever these may 
seem, or unwarrantable, yet are they not also without a ground even in Scripture, the one in 
Psalm xix. 4, 5, 6.; the other in 2 Pet. i. 19.; Apoc. xi. 28. 

We may call one of them Light, and the ‘other Love, or passive Love. Or we may regard one 
as the energy of the Son of God, and the other as that of the Divine Spirit. But whatever other 
names we shall substitute in their room, there will still somewhat in these hieroglyphics remain 
unexpressed. 

The mystery of the Divine numbers, if there be any such, doth here lie couched. And the 
seven spirits before the father’s throne, from whom the greatest of mystics wisheth grace and 
peace (Rey. iv.) are these superior planets, those high and exalted powers, which must all concur, 
in the mostperfect harmony, to the formation and production of this mighty birth, so frequently 
spoken of in these writings, and to which all the powers and wonders of the kingdom of Christ 
are appropriated. [ 

This she supposeth always to be the way of natural causality, and correspondent to out- 
ward and fallen nature, and not by such a rushing, transient influx as descended on most (if not 
all), in the first promulgation of this kingdom after the ascension of our Lord. ' . 1 

And this according to the spirit of these writings, is the establishment of the Melchisedechian 
priesthood in his members. Upon whom He doth not barely reflect his image, as the visible sun 
reflects his on the waters; but in whom he doth represent himself really and vitally, and beget in 
them his express similitude, as the same sun doth also in a low degree bring forth his in all the 
subjects of temporal nature. He standing properly as the tree of life, in the midst of this our 
vortex, without whom, all that is therein contained of visibles would presently be dead. ) 

So this royal manifestation, or birth of these holy, priestly Magi, is said to be under Sol, i.e., 
under the direct rays and immediate communication of the Divine and invisible Sun, who is be- 
come to them the tree of life and immortality, on which they continually feed, without danger 
from the cherub of Moses or the chariot of Elias. > : 

And such a continued participation of His light and life, may ina sober sense not unfitly be 
called an eternal and substantial generation. According to which, every one that is called of God, 
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as Melchisedec was, must be both amarwp and opmrwp, with regard to his eternal generation, ac- 
cording to the express appointment of Christ, Mark, x. 29, 30; Luke, xiv. 26; and also his ex- 


ample, Matt. xii. 46—50. Whence he will be likewise ayeveadoynros, ¢,c., without any genealogy, 
whether paternal or maternal, in this mortal world; calling no man father on earth, and not. 
hanging upon any mother, though even the universal mother of all flesh, as having one Father in 

heaven, and one- mother, which is the new Jerusalem: being therefore said to be redeemed or 

separated, from among men, and out of the earth, said to be a virgin, i.e., Without succession or end 

of days, and figuratively represented to us, standing out of this gross atmosphere, upon an high 

and glorious mountain. 

Now, to arrive to this eminent state and honour of the everlasting priesthood, belonging to 
the first fruits, according to the present theory, it is required there be an antecedent state of 
revelation, and Divine vision opened in the soul; and that all the spiritual faculties, senses, and 
powers, which will in the future life come to be man ifested, be so in this (p. 43, 44.), which state is 
by the author continually appropriated to Wisdom, and in this place named her renewed nalivity, as 
it is distinguished from the succedent state, which is by her appropriated to the Worn, according 
to the former distinction of the African father. And this state is much more noble than the 
former. For though that be here represented as exceeding glorious, and is really so in itself; yet 
falls it vastly short of the glory that is revealed in this other, which is no less than the very bright- 
ness and refulgent character of the glorified person of Christ, as the firstborn from the dead. And 
therefore to this state, as derivatively through Him, is applicable that most eminent decree of 
God, Psalm xi. 7., upon which the order of this priesthood (there at large treated of, p. 92.) is 
founded, and may as well be called a-birth, she thinks, as that which is but the beginning of a low 
and mortallife. The one is a state that is ald glorious within, but vile and contemptible without; 
the other is glorious outwardly also, and makes the vile to become honourable. The one is as the 
exemplar of the other, and which contains the other in its womb. But to both there is required 
the exact harmonization of the powers of the world to come, and of the seven principal emanations 
from the throne of the Divine Majesty, that so nothing be redundant or defective, nothing dispro- 
portionate or discordant. / 

Wherefore it is said they agree to bring forth (or manifest) the Mother and then the Son, in 
the Virgin humanity. And as the foetus receives figure and form in the womb of its mother, and 
her earthly matter, so does this from the heavenly matter of undefiled Virgin nature receive both 
in the sense of this author. 

They are called by almost as many different names in these writings as the most cabalistical 
authors have been able to invent, either for the prima materia, or the summum bonum in nature, 
But the most ordinary are the birth of Wisdom, and the birth of Power. 

In the last consists that which is the new creation ; and in the first the idea of it. In which 
idea, the generative or prolific virtue (expressed here by the term of Magia) being included, it is 
called therefore the Divine Venus, in asense well understood by many of the ancients. And as 
all generations in the fallen state of Adam’s transgression, do proceed forth from the earthly and 
impure Venus (who truly sits as a queen upon the beast of nature, and can be said to be the God- 
dess or idol of all flesh) ; that is, as they come out of the same polluted mass and seminal cor- 
ruption, so do all the heavenly generations, and the children of God that are brought forth in the 
regeneration and resurrection, according to the restored state of Christ’s righteousness, proceed 
from this heavenly and pure Venus (that is, as the virgin clothed with the sun) out of the same 
one undefiled substance and seed of incorruption, which some have significantly named the One 
Element. (Here and hereafter refer to Note of p. 111, which is by this writer.] 

And also as the planet Venus, when a morning star, doth arise before the sun, and yet doth 
not shine from any other light, but what proceeds from the sun; so in like manner, the morning 
star of Wisdom, allowing the present hypothesis, may be properly said to arise in the soul, before 
the sun of the intellectual world come forth out of his Chuppah, and yet it may shine in the soul 
by no other light but what is reflected by this sun, while he remains in the Chuppah ; which is an 
antecedent, internal ministration of familiar Divine converse, preparatory to the more public and 
prowens manifestation which is to succeed in the coming out together of the bridegroom and the 

ride. 

Now, should we suppose the outward sun to be the creator of that outwar 
the star of Venus, and that because the light of this star is produced from eden ; 
and is inferior to it; yet notwithstanding, I do not see any inconsistence, or even inconvenience, 
in mentioning the said star, either as before the Sun, or as after the sun, according to different 
respects. And thus will it be with the superior star of Venus, according to the same hypothesis 

For if there be any such star, or power in the intellectual or angelical world corresponding to 
that which appears to us in the visible heavens, though it be inferior to the light of the intellec- 
tual and angelical sun, and have no more than a derivative light from its light yet with respect 
to mde ee conveniently and truly said to be before it. : P 

Nor is that which is manifested, in the order of science, known after th ich it i i 
fested, imaged, generated, or even created; but on the contrary : which aiircuonee ati ‘ie 
sufficiently distinguished by this author. P 

XXII.—But moreover, that which appears so very confused at the first readin and th 
product of imagination, is perfectly agreeable to the rinciples mice 
sophy that I have ever met with. 2 Ples of the most acute and deep Fria 

And as the most regular system of the universe doth favour the sa: i i = 
Sages in the holy Scripture are not (as far as I can apprehend), otherwise intelliginng” ir one 

This hath been very surprising to me; but I cannot here expatiate into particulars, neither 
stay to lay down those principles, according to their due light, or to produce those passages and 
apply them as would be necessary. Only; in transitu, I observe, as the astronomers do now make 
the sun the centre of our vortex or world, so do these philosophers make their Sun (as distin- 
guished from both the unoriginated sun, and from the first begotten image of it,) the centre of 
every vortex and world, both visible and invisible. } 


And this sun, in the Septenary System of spirits, they place the fourth or middlemost ; calling 
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it the fourth form, the fourth power, fountain or spirit of Nature; the Fire, the Holy Fire, Ignis 
Magorum, the Cross, and Tree of Life, universal and eternal. So that the birth of Wisdom in the 
soul,* by opening therein the secrets of the invisible worlds, the soul becoming as a clear, un- 
spotted mirror, to receive their reflections, cannot be, according to the principles of the true central 
philosophy, but under the fourth form and fountain of nature, i.e., under Sol. And they show, 
consequently, how this magical birth, originated under the fourth, cannot be brought forth but by 
the help of the fifth form of nature, called the fountain of Love and Venus, in conjunction with 
the rest of the superior forms, fountains, powers, and spirits, constituting the wheel of Nature, 
which St. James is thought by some to allude to, iii.6. Particularly they make the harmoniza- 
tion of the Seven Spirits of God, and the conjunction of the seven forms of incorruptible nature tu 
be after this manner, viz.: the fifth with the third, the sixth with the second, and the seventh 
with the first; so that out of each conjunction there ariseth an eternal harmony in the perfect oc- 
tave, an eternal circulation of love and joy in the soul. All the said Spirits and forms being thus 
harmonized in One, which is the fourth, standing in the midst of the rest, they make the fifth to 
contain in 1ts womb the sixth, and the first combination of forms to flow into the second; which 
second is the réproduction in the soul of the image of the Word, as the first was the image of the 
Wisdom. And the seventh they make to finish the whole mystery of God in nature, by the third 
and last combination receiving the other two into itself, which is the Sabbath of nature, beyond 
which it cannot go.—All this perfectly agrees with what has been the occasion of so much 
scandal in the writings of an illiterate woman. [See p. 43, (e.)] 

XXIII.—And this may suffice to let you see, that she is not inconsistent with self, or with 
principles, in the present account that you were pleased to urge. And that there must be some- 
what more than wngoverned fancy to speak so consistently with what she has delivered in other 
places, and so consonantly to the principles of a certain Philosophy, which doth require more than 
ordinary penetration of spirit to understand but in part. The truth of these Principles there are 
much abler persons ready to vindicate. However, let these be disputed ever so much, it can 
hardly be denied that she has written according to them, with an agreeable harmony that is in- 
deed wonderful. And it is plain, that the terms taken from arts not understood by her, have yet 
been managed by her as if she understood them perfectly. These two births some also do under- 
stand as well outwardly in nature, as inwardly in the soul. And in the former interpretation they 
say doth lie couched the process of the renovation of all things, by a new virgin earth, and new 
virgin heaven, according- to the famous prophecy of St. Peter hereunto applied. Also, besides 
this universal regeneration, which is two-fold, there are grounds in nature to believe a particular 
regeneration, in like manner two-fold. And this regeneration of certain individual subjects, as 
plants, ete., which some chemists do speak so much of, would, according to the description that is 
given thereof, much elucidate this matter, were it proper here to enlarge. Whence, some persons 
even of a mechanical head, and busied in the examination of nature, I have heard greatly to admire 
at some passages in her writings, which they said they had found to be exactly conformable to 
the truth of experimental philosophy, whereof she herself could not yet be supposed to have 
any knowledge at all.—Wherefore I conclude that she cannot be justly charged with introducing 
a difference of sex in the divinity, or with inconsistencies and unintelligible jargon in this point; 
but that she must have had the assistance of some superior intelligence in her account of wisdom. 
{! which the reader, in the course of the following pages, may suspect to be Lee himself !} 

XXIV.—The next charge against her writings is the Manichean heresy of two co-eternal prin- 
ciples in the Deity. But here also I doubt much whether she has been fully understood. I do 
not see anything that may seem to favour this but the private resolution of a question that was 
put to her, the answer to which she doth not say she did receive from any voice or Vision, as it is 
frequent for her to do; whence it might as well be from reason, as from a principle more dis- 
putable. And if she doth here reason amiss, ina point which the wisest heads have not been able 
to-unravel, yet what is said to be, elsewhere, from express revelation, may be nevertheless true. 

But whether what she declares in the Postcript to the Enochian Walks, (which is the only pas- 
sage of this nature) be from her own reasoning, or from revelation, her meaning may perhaps not 
be so heretical, as is at first easy to apprehend; yea, may be as far wide from the doctrine of Manes, 
as that which is most common at this day. This may be made to appear from what she elsewhere 
delivers, speaking again to this very question: she says,' hell, death, destruction, and the lake, are of 
themselves. And if they are of themselves they are not of God, or in God; and there can be no co- 
eternal principle of evil in or with the Deity, from whence they could be originated, she opposes 
the imperfect act of a created being, to the perfect act of the Creator: and the confusion and dis- 
order of evil arising from the one, to the unity and harmony of good, existing in and flowing forth 
from the other. She makes good to be natural, and evil to be preternatural: good to be eternal, 
without beginning, or end, and evil temporary, as having both a beginning and an end. All which 
seems to me directly opposite to the condemned doctrine of Manes, and Valentinian, making the 
evil to be no less natural and eternal, than the good, and to owe its original, not to the creature, 
but to the Creator himself. 

Nor is it simply asserted by her, that hell and death, etc., are not of God, but of themselves ; 
For it is a conclusion drawn by her from the premises which she had laid down; which premises 
are exactly conformable to the principles she before went upon in the Pos?-script. £5 

Which do turn upon the manifestation of God in nature, and the breach of the original band 
of nature by him constituted. Now as all variety is comprehended in this band, and doth branch 
forth from it, so as soon as this is broken, there must needs arise disorder and confusion, instead 
of order and beauty, by the will of the creature being separated from the Divine will, to act inde- 
pendently, and of itself. . 

This will appear to be the origination of evil according to her meaning. The only difficulty 
will be, how this variety in the band, could proceed at first out of the eternal Unity. But whatever 
way may be taken to account for the creation, this difficulty will alike recur. : 

That which is most easy, and according to that chain of principles upon which all this turns, 
is this. The UNITY is the beginning and the centre of the variety, which variety was comprehended 
in the unity. The variety is generated from the unity, and is the end of the unity, and must re- 
turn back into the unity: the harmony proceeds both from the unity and variety together, in the 
unity without the variety there could be no harmony:; and in the variety without the unity there 
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could spring up nothing but contrariety. This uNITy, VARIETY, and Harmony, was before the ange» 
lical creation: it was in the angelical creation, and it was after it. , a 

It was before, in, and after, all creations whatever in the Deity: and after all creations, an 
revolutions, that are to be, it will still be in the Deity ; throughout all the circles of eternity, when 
shall be all in all, Deity in nature, and nature in Deity. r A 

This unity, variety, and harmony, was in all the angels at their creation, when they sang eH 
gether for joy: and it would have forever continued in them all, had not some of them adventure 
to make a trial of the might of their own wills, whereby the harmony was perfectly broken, by their 
not returning back into the unity, by, and in, an humble resignation of their wills. And so through 
the variety brake forth the contrariety. In this contrariety is evil, and it springs up out of the 
Separation of the perfect band of nature. In this band while unbroken, was every created being 
to have existed eternally; and therefore was it called,an Eternal Band, and this nature, Eternal Na- 
ture, that is, immortal and incorruptible nature. There would have been an eternal circulation of 
life, light and love, in the unity, through the variety, by the harmony ; if this eternal band had 
not been violated, as to some, in the angelical nature. And there is such an eternal circulation of 
life, light and love in all, where it hath not been violated, or where, having been once violated, it 
is again renewed. x : 

On the contrary, in this band while it remains broken, or dislocated, no created being can exist 
eternally, but is made subj. ct to vanity, there can be no circulation of life in the creature thus 
made subject. There may, indeed, be a temporal circulation of life in this state, but the vanity 
which is in the creature, and which flows from the contrariety, cannot live for ever. _The vanity 
of the creature is not eternal, but as it stands in the contrariety, it must pass away with the con- 
trariety sooner or later: for it cannot subsist out of the contrariety. And the contrariety must 
be at last conquered, unless there be two contrary co-eternal and co-equal principles, that is, two 
Gods; and being conquered it must pass away into the harmony. And thus entering again into 
the harmony of Divine Love, through the most beautiful variety of the heavenly light, centres in 
the original unity, which is the very life of God. Whence, where there is an eternal circulation of 
life, there must be also an eternal circulation of light and love, in the band of perfect nature, with- 
out all contrariety, and all disharmony. j ‘ 

And if the creature, through the contrariety, and through the disharmony, be made subject to 
vanity for a long duration of ages, the better to display the wonders, both of time and eternity, this 
contrariety must, in the end, be made itself subject to Him, who is the head of the whole creation, 
the Alpha and beginning thereof, in and by whom the variety of all things created, were manifested 
in perfect harmony; and who alone is able to subdue everything unto himself. _ Whereupon, all 
disharmony in the creature must vanish away, all things being again put under his feet, as it was 
in the beginning; through the all-powerful harmony of love, prevailing over that which has stood 
in the greatest opposition to it. 

‘In the contrariety stands all evil, death, darkness, and wrath: in the harmony stands all good, 
life, light, and love. When the harmony subdues the contrariety of nature, then is death swal- 
lowed up in life, darkness in light, and the wrath of God in his love ; and all the evil in the crea- 
ture, whether of sin or of punishment, vanisheth away, as if it had never been. This is the victory 
of the Divine Harmony in the spirit of CHRIST. ; ‘ 

But when the contrariety breaks the harmony of nature, whether in angels or in men, (which 
during the times of their probation can only be,) violating the natural subordination of their Wills 
to the Divine will, and not centering in the supreme unity, from whence they primarily were ori- 
ginated: all manner of evil must be expected to proceed out of this breach and violation of eter- 
nal Nature; according to the degrees of the contrariety, and proportion of the disorder, multi- 
Plicity, and confusion thence arising in the creature, that has departed from the fountain of its 
unity. 

Thus death, say they, entered into the world, through the transgression (or deviation from the 
unity) of one head angel, or angelical patriarch, and then of one man, or patriarchal head of the 
human race; whereby both the angelical and human natures in those hierarchies of Lucifer and 
Adam were as totally separated and divorced from the original source of their life, and from the 
unity and harmony of the Divine Being, which had before comprehended the variety in them, and 
kept all in its proper place and station, unviolated. And thus, through this disharmony and sepa- 
ration, did life disappear in death, the light vanish in darkness, and the love cloud itself in wrath, 
Yet the life was in death, the light in darkness, and the love, in wrath. But the death could not 
comprehend the life, neither the darkness the light, nor the wrath the love. So that the life, the 
light, and the love, were now unmanifested, and incomprehended; as death, darkness, and wrath, 
were before unmanifested, and incomprehended, which stood but asa faint shadow in the crea- 
ture; and could never have been manifested, or comprehended by the creature, but through the 
contrariety of feeding on the knowledge of good and eyil, life and death, ete.; and these should 
never have been manifested. to all eternity, but for the better display of the wonders, the glories, 
and the triumphs of the eternal Life, the eternal Light, and the eternal Love. 

But being manifested, they have not yet a positive existence, thereby in themselves, as every- 
thing derived from God hath. They have not their existence in the band of Nature, for that is 
good, yea very good, but they have it out of this band ; and therefore the existence of them, and 
consequently of all evil, is more relative than real, more negative than positive. ’ 

For their existence is formally nothing else, but the separation and disunion of this sacred 
band, which was derived from God entire. And their Manifestation in nature (as it is now lapsed 
and broken,) is but the hiding of the Divine love, light, and life in the creature, or from the crea- 
ture: so that God becomes to it, as a hidden God, an angry God, a God inhabiting thick darkness, 
and a consuming fire. And yet, by this, here is not the least variation in God, the Spirit of eternity, 
Nor is there any new existence, or new degree of existence given hence to the spirits in time. Nor 
anything new produced (notwithstanding this change in the creature,) which was not already 
before in the band of nature, actually or potentially. But only a loss, and breach effected in the 
same. = 
Notwithstanding which, as God, so also Nature abideth invariable, according to its eternal or- 
der that was given it in the beginning; which is good, and eternally good. So that the good which 
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is in nature hath an existence most real and positive, and also eternal: but the evil which is intro- 
duced into nature, or manifested by the,separation of nature’s eternal band and law, not existing 
after this manner doth stand as a dark shadow in opposition to the Divine Light and Truth; and 
hence death is called a shadow, and hell outward darkness, and sin blindness. $ 

For this blindness and darkness have only a shadowy existence, from the violation of original 
nature, as angelical in one order of beings, and paradisiacal in another. 

And yet had there not been the potentiality and root of darkness in nature, neither the outward 
darkness, nor the inward blindness could ever have sprung up, or in either of these two orders of 
beings have been made to exist after any sort. 

And had there not also been something in the Deity to be manifested or glorified through this 
potentiality and root, it could never have been in nature after any manner: or even supposing it to 
be in nature, it never could thence have been brought forth; but must have remained for ever 
hid in a mere empty and impotent possibility, as it is in the blessed angels and perfect spirits. 

Now what that is in the Deity which was to be manifested through this dark root of nature, is 
not difficult to be seen. It must be good in itself, because in the Deity: but it may not be good 
to the creature, because all that is in the Deity is not communicable, or manifestable to any created 
being, but according to its proportion of aptitude. > 

It cannot be positively evil: but it may be relatively evil, where it meets with disproportion 
and disharmony. Nay it must be positively and essentially good, but it may not be good to be 
tasted by the creature. 

This is no other than the severe Justice of God, which could not be manifested before the birth 
of the contrariety. This Divine justice is both darkness and light, both death and life, yea both 
good and evil, according to different respects in the creature. But before the contrariety of the 
creature arises, it is unmanifested ; it being in the Unity, and not in the divided root of good and 
evil, wherein the knowledge of it can only be had. And this is no less glorious and excellent 
in itself, than the Divine Mercy ; which also could not but remain unmanifested without the con- 
trariety. 

But being terrible and unsupportable to the creature, it bears the relation of evil, and compre- 
hends under it the manifold scenes of misery, all which do serve to a fuller unfolding of the mys- 
tery of the kingdom of Christ, of the beatitudes of the saints in light, and of the exceeding riches ° 
of the Divine Goodness; and to an higher manifestation of the wisdom, power, and holiness of the 
infinite Creator: which will be eternally surprising. Wherefore, if that be terrible which is glo- 
rious, and that evil in the creature, divided from his root, which is good in the Creator ; then that 
which is glorious and good in Him, may yet in the creature, and with respect to the creature, be 
termed dreadful and evil, without any design to advance the condemned heresy of Manes, or to 
deny the unity and simplicity of the Godhead. And this is no more than what the infallibly in- 
spired Divine writers both of the Old and New Testament have done, whereof frequent instances 
cannot but be observed by you, which having not been understood by many, for want of a very easy 
distinction of GOD in Nature, and GOD above Nature,* has occasioned them foolishly to make God 
the author of evil; the most, indeed, consequentially, but some also directly, Which had been 
impossible to have been done, if they had known how the Divine justice, or the Divine mercy 
though they be two in nature, yet are but one in God; or how God in nature as the supreme uni- 
versal cause, acts in the divided root of nature, remaining yet in his own eternal unity. In which 
eternal unity all things, according to this writer, are comprehended; and were in the beginning 
comprehended, as they were created, and did flow forth out of it, through the variety, into the 
harmony of nature. Thus she constitutes one undivided principle in the Deity, containing all 
principles, elements, and seeds, in an eternal temperature. And she considers the Deity in a trans- 
cendental sense, above all that is called material or spiritual, dark or light, mortal or immortal, 
terrestrial or celestial ; and above all names, specifical or general: so that matter and spirit, dark- 
ness and light, life and death, earth and heaven, may be said to be in God, or not to be in God, ac- 
cording to different relations ; and both without injury to the eternal unity, and the eternal har- 
mony of God. Now how far this is from making two co-eternal Gods, or two co-eternal principles 
in one God, the one good, the other evil; how far this is, both from the Chaldean doctrine, as to 
their Oromasdes, and Arimanius, or from the Valentinian, as to their Achamoth, and Ananche, I 
leave you, Sir, to determine. A : 

XXV.—The third charge of heresy against her writings, is that called the Origenian, for main- 
taining the finiteness of hell torments. : ) 

“But if this be an heresy, it is absolutely inconsistent with the original of good and evil ‘from 
two co-eternal principles, in the Deity. For if they are co-eternal a parte ante, they must necessa- 
rily be co-eternal, a parte post, and consequently the torments of hell must be as infinite as the 
joys of heaven: which consequence is so natural and easy, that every one must see it. And there- 
fore if the torments are to be believed so infinite in their duration, as not to cease before God ceas- 
eth to be, it is impossible for me, (I must confess) not to fall in with the Manichean doctrine, or to 
refuse to believe an eternal principle of evil, as well as of good, that is an eternal root and cause of 
hell in the Deity. But while I believe the torments of hell, and consequently all evil to be finite, 
it is impossible for me to believe the principle and root of evil to have been co-eternal with the good 
a parte ante. And therefore, if by such an easy train of thought I am driven to embrace one of 
these two doctrines, I had much rather incline to that which makes only the principle of good to 
he eternal both a parte ante, and a parte post, than to that which makes the principles both of good 
and evil to be in like manner so. Since it appears equally absurd to believe two universal princi- 
ples (the one good and the other evil) eternal a parte ante, and but one of them eternal a parte post ; 
and to believe one universal principle eternal a parte ante, and two co-eternal principles a parte post, 
standing immutably in the contrariety to each other. f R Feestis 5 

Wherefore it being impossible for any one to hold at once the finite duration of evil, with Origen, 
and the infinite duration of it in both respects with Manes: and my mother having so professedly 
expressed herself in favour of the former, and never professedly in favour of the latter, she ought 
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not to be taxed with the belief of this which is so inconsistent and incompossible with the other 


position, and is also absurd, perniciou 
XXVI.—But that position of the 


s, and blasphemous. i 
finite duration of evil, and the infinite duration of good, how- 


ever it may seem at first, in this age of licentiousness to be hurtful ; yet certainly it is not against 


the light of reason, or against the hon 
blasphemy in it. And if it be pernici 


our of the Divine Majesty. There is neither absurdity, nor 
ous, it must be so to them that understand it not. And thus 


the most undeniable truths of the Christian religion may be, by accident, pernicious to many. Nay,. 
it is uncontrovertedly true, that the vulgar doctrine itself, hath not been without its pernicious 


consequences. 


And if this doctrine of the universal restitution or final annihilation of evil, be reconcileable 
with the Scriptures (as some men of no small learning and piety do aver), then will there not be the 


least shadow of difficulty remaining, w 


hy it should not beembraced. For I esteem it none at all, that 


the books of that great and holy man, whose name is famous for it, were publicly prohibited about 


three hundred years after his death, b 


y acounsel that gave the fairest lift to the establishing the 


papal supremacy ; or that it was privately condemned by some persons of name in the church, but — 


notoriously partial, an hundred and fi 


fty years before, but about as many after his death. It doth 


not appear from this that it might not be a doctrine of the catholic Church, or at least held piously 
probable in the second and third centuries; or if it were not then publicly known as a general doc- 
trine, but reserved only, among some few that were initiated into the mysteries, it doth not thence 
appear that it ought not to be published now; or that it is unsound, because unfit for every age. 

A clear view of the matter of fact and right will be here the best evidence that can be desired, 

XXVII.—The substance of her doctrine as to this point, is plainly this, viz. angels and men 
were created by God, to be eternally happy, by loving and enjoying Him. That they might eter- 
nally love, and eternally enjoy God, they were in their creation made partakers of the Divine na- 


ture. This participation of the Divin 


e nature, consisted in the communication to them of the Di- 


vine Life, Divine Light, and Divine Love ; whereby they were} as it were, branched forth out of the 


Deity: and were to have lived for eve 
cated himself to angels and to men in 


r in the Deity, as their root and fountain. God communi- 
the unity of his life, in the variety of lights, and in the har- 


mony of love. This He did, that they might love him, and loving him, behold him, and beholding 


him, be transformed into the express 


image of his life, which is life eternal, both to the angelical 


and human creation. By this communication of Himself, he did not design, that any angel, or 
man, should hate him for ever, should turn away from him for ever, or should be transformed for 
ever into a shadow of death. It was in the power of angels anc men to interrupt this Divine com- 
munication in themselves, but it was not in their power totally to cut it off, any more than it- 
was to create themselves, or to annihilate themselves; since it entered into their original consti- 


tution. 


The original root of all spirits, is the Divine Being, and their beginning or root, must not be 
different from their end. Their author and finisher is God, their beginning and end is Christ, their 
first and last life is the divine Spirit in harmonious concord and blessed unity. 


One great angel was permitted to 
his first place and station, he was not 


go out from the face (i.e. the light) of God, and so leaving 


ginal source. And thus not keeping his beyinning and native principality (Jud. v. 6.) but running 
from it in the power of his will, he entered into the contrariety against God, and against his begin- 
ning, which was the eternal Light of life. And hereby was first broken by him that heavenly har- 


mony, which was in the band of angel. 


ical nature; and instead thereof, a sinful disorder brake forth. 


This being broken by one angel, other angels finding the same liberty in their wills to abide in the 
unity (with God), or to go out in the contrariety (from God), they immediately consented with him 
to the latter, which appeared of the two more noble, potent, and great. 

They found where their might and strength was, and so they awakened what they could not 
fathom the nature of. Now their strength was their fire, the fire of nature, spiritual and eternal 


ire. 
This fire while it was in union wi 


th the spiritual and eternal light.was good, but as soon as it 


Was separated from it, it became evil and the root of all evil. Thus sin was conceived, and evil 
brought forth in the angelical heavens, by the fiery strength of the Luciferian spirits; not kept 


within its bounds, in a meek humility, 


, and parted from the Divine Light ; being parted from which 


they could no longer remain in their angelical principle. 


Therefore man was created by Go 


din their room, and essenced a little lower than they. And 
ould not be so great as theirs, if he likewise should not keep 


his first estate and beginning. He was created upright: but he stood in a free liberty either as to 


the good, or to the evil. Both angels 


and men were created good: but before the end of their pro- 


bation they were to be immutably good. 

Immutability of good is in God alone, and therefore every creature, intellectual and rational 
before their fixation in him, must be mutable to good and evil. But after their fixation in him, as 
in the fountain of their being, they become immutable to evil, and are unchangeably good, as he is 


eternally good. 


The image of the Eternal Goodness is also eternal. The eternal image of God, in which man 
was created, could not be destroyed by man; for that he stood essenced in it, as to his superior 
part. Yet it might disappear to man, by the superinducing another image: which was accord- 
ingly done. For the fallen angels envying this new and heavenly image in man, conspired how 
they might involve him in the same state With themselves, and make him to bear their likeness. 

And as he was essenced, as to his inferior part, in that very matter which they knew how to 
defile, and had actually defiled in themselves, so they more easily effected their conspiracy. 


its effect Sooner or later ; and cannot be resisted by any particular, inferior, or subordinate causes, 
In some it has its effects in this life, and they are the first born, and the first fruits, in others it has 


effects, not till after this life, and they are the after born, and latter fruits 


The principle, or seed of sin and defilement in the fall of angels did extend to the curse 
of that heaven, whereof Lucifer was king: and so an hell was there prepared for him and his 


angels, 
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The principle and seed of sin and corruption, and sin in the fall of men, did extend only to the 
curse of that earth (with its atmosphere) whereof Adam was king. Awd so the earth was corrupt- 
ed and defiled. And death was prepared for him and his progeny. This death is passed through 
in soul and in body by every man; every man being under the same condemnation. And the great 
degeneration of the soul from the Divine life, and of the body from the paradisiacal life, was a real 
proper death, when man was cast out into this accursed earth. 

And answerable to this twofold death, there is a twofold resurrection, to be attained by every 
man, but by every one in his order: the principle and seed of holiness and incorruption, extend- 
ing itself, no less universally to all. 

~~” The seed and principle of corruption, conveyed to all mankind, has a greater place in some 
persons, originally, than in others; yet in none doth it extend so far of itself as that any shall be 
condemned for it to the flames of hell, which was not prepared for fallen man, but for the devil 
and his angels. Whence none of mankind can be cast into hell, strictly so called, to suffer the 
second death, but such as shall have by unbelief and disobedience wrought together with the devil 
and his angels, and loved darkness rather than light. é 

So that all who die in a state of minority, as under the age of about twelve years, have a cer- 
tain world or kingdom allotted them (called by her the children’s kingdom), where they neither 
know the torments of hell, nor the joys of heaven, for the present, but are there trained up in all 
that is needful to perfect them for the latter, according to the variety of their previous dispositions, 


“and of their being found within or without the covenant. 


Also the holy seed has originally a greater place in sume than in others, as in Isaac than in 
Ishmael, and yet it doth not reach so far, as that any shall simply for it be admitted into the king- 
dom. But it must be perfected in them, first by the obedience of faith, in co-operation with 
Christ, till they be redeemed fully from the defilement of the earth. 

From this holy seed of Divine Light, there is a common illumination, whereof Heathens, Ma- 
hometans, and Jews, do partake with Christians, as the law which is written in the hearts of all 
men. And there is besides a special illumination, which none but true Christians can partake of; 
which is the internal revelation of Christ’s death, resurrection, ascension, and descension inthe 
powers of the Holy Ghost, operatively and effectively, whereby the regeneration is perfected. 

They who have only had the former, however faithful they have been to it, cannot yet thereby 
be admitted into the kingdom of God. But being not far from it, they are reserved in custody, 
where their souls are kept from evil, and they have the gospel of Christ crucified preached unto 
them, and inwardly opened in the mystery, that so they may ascend where he is. 

Moreover, of professed Christians who depart out of this world, besides those that go to 
heaven or hell, there is a great number who are imprisoned for a season in certain elementary 
regions, or middle places, till the contrariety of the evil shall be at last wrought out in them. 

‘And even of them that have had a good degree of knowledge and belief in God and Christ, and 
ae have seriously laboured after the new birth, being truly convinced of their depravity and 

ost estate, and of the necessity of their redemption through Christ, and having come off in part 
but not clearly from the world, there is none that can enter presently into the kingdom of heaven. 
But they have a higher degree in the elementary regions, near to Paradise ; where as they feel not 
much pain, agony, or sorrow, so but little pleasure or joy, because they cannot reach the vision of 
God so long as any impurity remains. And that impurity may be done away after the separation 
of this body from the soul, she thinks none ought to withstand, who deny perfection of purity to be 
attainable during this conjunction : for that otherwise few (if any) could be saved. 

All souls therefore must pass through the refining and calcining regions, prepared for their 
purifying, according to the measures and degrees they ¢o attain to in here in this life; and the 
more they do suffer here, [in attaining to a stale of perfect love, humility, meekness, patience, and 
resignation, for the direct process to which, see pp. 8, 9, and notes of pp. 75, 127, etc.,] the less they 
will have to do and suffer in the life to come, where the difficulty will be much greater. 

Whereupon, at the first delivery of this doctrine, these express words are found: How nu- 
merous years may you abide in these purging and frying furnaces? One day here, while in the 
body, would have set forward your work more than years in those centres, where you are to be con- 
fined. Therefore let this be an acceptable, etc. Enoch Wal. p. 16. 

‘And thus all souls having been created by God to be happy, after their purification by such 
ways and methods (in such regions) as the Divine Wisdom shall see fit, shallin the end be eternally 
so. Who being first truly humbled are then made capable to love God, and to enjoy God for ever, 
according to the order of their creation, which will be in the unity and harmony of his own life and 
light in them. 

2 But this is not generally to be, but after some considerable time beyond the thousand years 
reign of Christ, when the high and great saints of all ages of the world, shall sit as counsellors and 
judges with him, and by virtue of his authority demand all such condemned souls as are capti- 
vated in the infernal prisons, and set them free from the dominion and tyranny of the dark prince. 

And this Universal Jubilee of mankind will be the bruising of the head of the devil, which he 
shall never be able to move more. It will be taking away the sting of death, the seizing the prey 
of the mighty, and the treasures of darkness. : ss 

After which jubilee, the angels, also, which fell, shall attain to the end for which they were 
ereated and designed by God, and shall recover again their primitive state, beauty, and lustre. 
For seeing themselves now divested of all their might, and become so weak and poor as to have 
no place, nor subjects to exercise any authority upon, they will be deeply pierced. ; 

When they are thus abased, then the eternal and pure nature which ingenerated into them 
immediately from God at the first, and could never be either corrupted or lost, will be stirred up 
and awakened for their recovery. 2 

This will be done by the Father of all spirits,the eternal UN ITY, who will not fail to gather to 
himself what is of his own, and to annihilate whatever is not derived from him ; that so the con- 
trariety may finally cease in Nature, all things being re-united to their original, from whence they 
pranched forth in the beginning, through the eternal Worp. So that whether they be things in 
heaven, or in earth, or things under the earth, they must bow and pay their obedience to the ONE 

reme Being. : 
Beret until the wonders of the mystery of iniquity be fulfilled in all lapsed worlds, the disobe- 
dient angels will refuse to surrender up their kingdom, or to humble themselves before the throne 
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of God and of the Lamb, that they may be admitted into their ancient thrones, or new thrones then 
erected. : 

And when this mystery shall be filled up in all its wonders, then will the end be: the end 
finding the beginning, and Christ becoming (manifestly) the Alpha and Omega of the whole crea--~ 
tion, and as the first so also the last. F 

But as the order of the transgression of the angels was different from that of men, so also shall 
the order of their restitution be. ee bas 

For as the restitution of man was more proper to the Word made flesh, so their restitution is 
more proper to the Father of their spirits, as he is the Spirit of Eternity. And as the Father there 
moved in the Son, so the Son here will move in the Father, by the same Spirit. _ And as Christ 
was the creating Word by which they were created at first, so again the second time will he be: 
First consuming and devouring all the diabolical’nature, by an impregnable fire of Love from the 
breath of the Almighty, invisibly blown up: and then reintroducing himself by the eternal gen- 
eration of the Father, into their eternal essences ; that so being created new, they may be recovered 
to their primary existence in the Deity, and inseparably united with their true original. 

Moreover, as God did introduce himself again into the fallen human nature, in a corporeal ~ 
manner, for that its depravation was chiefly in the outward birth, called the third principle of 
nature ; so will he into the fallen angelical nature in a spiritual way, for that its tartarization was 
chiefly in the inward spiritual root of their essences, called the first principle of nature. And 
therefore their fall having been so deep, it cannot be recovered, but after an universal and radical 
dissolution, in the second death. r “ 

; Which death must have its resurrection, as the first death had its, by a new creation and new 
generation from the Virgin principle of Wisdom in perfect nature : 

Since the foundation of God being in them, can never be annihilated, but must abide for 
ever, and so cause in them this angelical resurrection and new angelical creation. For which 
they are to be prepared, and made to believe the same, by the ministration of Michael, and the 
rest of the holy angels commissionated by God for this end; who cannot but have a sympathy of 
nature for their fallen brethren, and desire that they also should be happy, if it be the will of God, 
in loving him, and ministering before his throne, as they do ? 

This is the sum of her doctrine concerning the general restitution of the creation, as far as I 
do apprehend it. I have endeavoured only to represent it inits true light, as delivered; and 
having done so, I leave you to judge whether it do indeed give that favour to libertinism, which 
many think. 

1 would also ask you, whether you believe it altogether unreasonable and precarious? or 
whether the contrary be so expressed in Scripture, as that it is not possible for sober and con- 
sidering persons to fall in with this sentiment ? 

I do not vindicate it, or think it necessary so to do; but if it were, there is hardly one doc- 
trine about which Christendom is divided, for which more can be said. 

This plucks up Manicheism by the roots, and so also Gnosticism, or the false magical know- 
ledge of the ancient heretics, it having been a fundamental doctrine, you know, of Simon Magus 
their head, that the God who created Adam was not the supreme God, but an impotent demon 
only, for that he was not sufficient to preserve his work from being marred, or to hinder his will 
from being disobeyed. This puts an end to many otherwise inextricable controversies, throws 
down the foundation of many ancient and modern opinions very destructive to mankind, recon- 
ciles the sentiments and decrees of persons and churches one with another, that have been thought - 
most inconsistent, and above all, promotes catholic love and universal peace. And supposing 





* The following extract relating to this point, is taken from a private letter of Law to one of his 
intimate friends :—“ It is not possible for any one to have treated this matter of the Recovery of 
Angels in a more cautious, inoffensive manner than I have done. Itis my capital doctrine, that 
God is all Love, and merely a Will to all Goodness, that he must eternally will that to the creature, 
which he willed at its creation. Can any one carry the Divine Goodness farther? Would you 
have me say that I hope their recovery is possible, and should be glad of it, if itisso? I have, 
and do willingly say it. Would you have me say, that I know it to be possible? I should say 
what nothing in Nature, or Scripture, enables me to say. ; 
It was certainly God’s primary intention in the creation of man and angels, that they should, 
both of them, keep their first created state. This is undeniable. But what an argument would 
that be, to say, that God’s intention cannot be defeated ; therefore, neither angels nor men have 
lost their first state ? 
As to the purification of all human nature, either in this or the next life, I fully believe it, 
[See ‘‘ Address to the Clergy,” pp. 171—178.] But asto that of angels, my words are, p. 65, of 
The Way to Divine Knowledge, that it cannot be affirmed or denied, but from the known pos- 
sibility or known impossibility of the thing, which does not yet appear. If it is possible, Iam 
glad of it, and also sure enough that it will then come to pass. Is this a doctrine for you to bid 
an eternal farewell to? And yet this is all that I have said. 
I have condemned neither side, preferred neither opinion to the other ; but set the matter in 
so plain a point. of view, as might content both sides, without giving either of them the victory 
over the other, by showing that each of them was under the same necessity of neither affirming 
nor denying.—Dear soul, adieu.” . q 
The following letter from Mr. Law to Mr. Robert Dawson, a hatter, of Southwark, may be 
suitably appended to the (Preceding extract :—* Sir, in the Spirit of Prayer, the matter stands 
thus, ‘If thou hast nothing of this birth, when thy body dies, then thou hast only that root of life 
‘* which the devils have. ‘Chou art as far from heaven, and as incapable of it, as they are. Thy 
‘nature is their nature, and therefore their habitation must be thine.” N ow, Sir, let it be sup- 
posed that I had then, and there, added these following words, viz. : « But if- thou hast something 
- Or some degree, or beginning of that birth, when thy. body dies, then thou wilt not fall into the 
- state of the devils, but into a state of purification, till this something,or degree of the Divirie Birth 
- be finished in thee.’ Now in these two assertions there is, not only no palpable contradiction but 

the most perfect uniformity and agreement with each other. And this is neither more nor less, 
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once the truth of this doctrine, there are besides these several other advantages, too visible to be 
denied, which will hence flow. Be it as it will, this may be enough to excite any rationalist impar- 
tially and unprejudicately to enquire into the same. [Such subjects are as poison to holy souls.] 

XXVIII.—Now whether it be true, and the revelation for it be likewise true, are of different 
consideration. 

E I may be convinced of the one, but not of the other: I may be convinced of one by the other : 
pe lastly, I may be convinced of either by divers mediums. But if both should be found to be 
Tue (upon a free and just enquiry), then will this be an unquestionable evidence, as for that spirit 
which was the author of such a revelation or revelations, so for the person taken up to be the in- 
strument for their conveyance to others. 

For though an evil spirit may reveal a truth, yet it is not to be believed that he will ever reveal 
a truth to any that is capable of doing so much good in the world; or that he can take satisfaction 
in'foretelling the final destruction of the devil’s kingdom. And though a person may alsoreceive a 
revelation from a good spirit, and not understand it, yea even mistake some part of it: as did, say 
some, the very Apostles, who had a revelation of angels, that they should see Christ return in 
like manner as they had seen him to ascend, and did misapprehend it, as if his return was to have 
been during their lives, or very suddenly ; and did misapprehend Christ himself, in relation to the 
exit of St. John. I say, though a revelation which is from a good spirit be not understood, or even 
misunderstood, yet is not the instrument through which this passeth, therefure to be under- 
valued, but God alone to be adored and admired, who knows how to make use of the meanest in- 
struments for his praise. 

Let this now suffice for the charge of heresy, as also for that of enthusiasm. 

XXIX.—There remains still the first and last charge to be considered, which is Schism. But 
here, also, the best way will be to represent the state of the case nakedly as itis, and then to 
search out what is the proper nodus of the question. 

The society whereof I profess myself a member are not of one ecclesiastical communion, nor 
under one civil government. But they are of different communions, and are under several jurisdic- 
tions, temporal and spiritual. They are not for dissolving any obiigations to the princes and 
states they are born under, nor for transferring their allegiance to another whose right it is not, on 
the account of this alliance: but notwithstanding it, they think themselves bound to the same 
civil obedience, as if such an alliance had never been. 

So likewise they are not for destroying the obligations hereby to any rightful or lawful au- 
thority in the Church, that is derived from Christ and his Apostles, so as either to assume the 
same to themselves, or to transfer it where they please: but they are for maintaining the same 
spiritual obedience still, which could any ways be antecedently claimed, either from the principles 
of primitive Christianity, or the common motives of ecclesiastical peace. 

Hence in Lutheran countries, there are many aspiring with us after the renovation of the an- 
gelical spirit and life, and the restitution of the Church, and yet do not therefore break off from the 
communion whereof they are subjects, or withdraw their obedience there, where they are permit- 
ted to pay it without violating an express Divine command. 

The sameis also in some kingdoms of the Roman communion, and even in Rome itself. Nor 
is the same altogether unobserved by our friends that live under the reformation of Calvin. 

The true members of this Society, wheresoever dispersed they are, and under whatever kind 
of government in state or religion they live, are never for opposing the established constitutions 
or acknowledged rights of any, except where they are directly against the law of Nature, or the 
light of the Gospel. But they had rather bear with many things, and submit themselves for con- 
science sake, than to run the risk of disturbing the peace and rest of the public, by withdrawing 
from their true superiors, and denying them that obedience which Christ hath commanded. Yet 
the object of this obedience may be very easily, and is very commonly mistaken. Of which in the 
CR as as et 9 ee 
put that very same agreement and perfect uniformity, which is found betwixt the three passages 
to which you refer, [‘ Spirit of Prayer,” Part I. p. 35.—‘ Spirit of Love,” Part II. pp, 105. 232.} 

J CONSIDER ONLY WHAT IS TRUE AND FALSE; AND ASSERT NOTHING FOR THE SAKE OF JOIN~ 
ING WITH, OR DIVIDING FROM, ANY SECT, SOCIETY, OR SYSTEM OF RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, 

I am, Your hearty well-wisher, Wm. Law.” 

We also take the present opportunity of inserting the following letter from Law to the Rev. 
Mr. Neve, father of Timothy Neve, D.D., Fellow of ——~—— Coll:, Oxfordg—" Dear Sir, I had the 
favour of your ingenious, friendly, and good letter. 

Your observations upon the Sweating Statue [See the xxivth of Behmen’s Epistles, ] are such 
as I could not help making, at my first reading it; and had the rest of the book been like that, I 
should not have read it any more. J. B. himself knew that neither you nor I could judge of it any 
otherwise, than we have done: and therefore, he tells the person to whom he wrote, that it ought 
not to be shewn abroad, etc. ; : 

But the time will come, when such supposed mysteries in J. B. will no more lessen your opi- 
nion of that fountain of light which was opened in him, than the spots which are said to be dis- 
covered in the sun, do make you suspect it not to be a body of light. ; 

{ have sent you the two volumes you mentioned [Query the ed. in 12mo. 1665, of the “ Forty 
Questions,” and the ‘Three Principles,”]; and the rest are at your service, when, and as often as 
you please. Read them through, without staying at that which you do not comprehend ; and you 
will all along see, both why you should continue reading, and why you must be content to Jearn 
very gradually: and also whence it is, that the greatest and most concerning truths are such a 
mystery to us. ® e 

2, The Manuscript I mentioned and which you speak of, you may depend upon having. But 
you must permit me to judge of the proper time for it: which, I am sure, will not be, till you know 
much more of J. B., and also what it is that you want to be helped in. Y 

~ It is with great truth that I subscribe myself, Your most affectionate, humble big es 

P. §.—The marginal observations in the Three Principles, are not mine. I have only noted 
places to be corrected : pinned to the title-page, which I hope you will take care of. 
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Roman Church itself, where the practice of this virtue is most eminent, several have greatly com- 
plained; as particularly Father Baker and Gertrude More, writing expressly against that servile 
obedience which the Jesuits generally required. fi f 

These explicitly declare that the true object of obedience is God alone, and that none can live 
in true obedience without attending to the internal Divine call, whatever their superiors may per- 
suade to the contrary, or their spiritual directors dictate. And herein we cannot but concur with 
them ; yet do not for this think that we separate from the church whereof we were before mem- 
bers, any more than they did separate from theirs, unless that church that claims us should either 
deny this Divine call or prohibit the obedience to it. 

But [ have a far better opinion of the Church of England, in which I have hitherto lived, than 
to believe that it be ever guilty of such an excess as this. Since from its very liturgy, I have 
sucked in those very principles, which oblige me to act as I do at present. And this in my answer 
to Philalethes I have fully declared, and could yet declare more abundantly. But let this be as it 
will, the principles of our society are compatible with all due subordination to rightful superiors ; 
and the members of it are not for levelling all communions, as if there was no difference betwixt 
them: much less for overthrowing the establishments of our for settling 

and establishing the true communion. 

For though it would be for them a great absurdity, and wholly incompatible with their de- 
Sign, to take on them peremptorily and immediately to determine the right of the many conten- 
ding parties, yet they do not by this their réfusal allow any right to an heretical or schismatical 
communion to take any from the true communion (wherever that is), But they do leave a)] things 
in the same state, without interfering with any, but where it is absolutely necessary, and then, 
too, with all imaginable candor, still reserving to themselves a liberty to join these, where truth 
doth most balance. 

They profess with the Catholic Church a true veneration for all the positive institutions of 
the Gospel; which gospel they say is everlesting, both as to this world, and as to the next also. 

They think it very warrantable to labour after an evangelical perfection ; but then they do not 
evacuate the means which are subsidiatory to it, under pretence of being in it. If they had lived 
in the age of the Apostles, or at least before the Church was poisoned under nominal Christian 
emperors, I dare say there would be very little difference betwixt them and you, about the regular 
subordination of the gifts of the Spirit, and consequently about the trial of spirits. Since God, ac- 
cording to your own most true observation, was pleased so to distribute his gifts, that the supreme 
governors were endued with the highest gifts, and the most undeniable credentials. For they cannot 
so easily persuade themselves that this is so in every true communion at this day, or in every com- 
munion that is by you acknowledged to be a true one, 

___ They say, that though there have been, and are even still, some excellent persons, and endued 
with the Spirit of God, in the chiefest dignities of the Church; yet there is no general example for 
this in any one church at this time whatever, from which a conclusion may be drawn, that the 
true Spirit of God must needs be subject to the decision of the majority of them that are so ad- 


vanced, as if to them of inseparable right did belong the gifts of yuBeprycets, and Scaxprocs 
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And they suppose, that the worst persons being always the most forward to prefer themselves 
even under all kinds of constitutions, civil and sacred, and there being no possible security against 
the intrusion of such but a constant miraculous gift in the governing part of the Church, of Spirit- 
ual discernment ; therefore, none ought to challenge this subjection, without more than human 
credentials for being possessed thereof, or allow that to be a fair way of proof now, which would 
not have been so in the Apostolical age, when none was admitted to be a presbyter, much less the 
head of the presbytery, or a bishop, without an express Divine call, and without a real and sensible 
communication of the Apostvlical spirit by the imposition of hands. Anda albeit Christ never has 
nor ever will withdraw his Spirit from the church, or suffer it to be totally eclipsed by the powers 
of darkness, they cannot but think that there is a great degeneration at this day in every part of it ; 
and that God seems to have included all parties under evil, even they that are, above the rest most 
catholic, that so al) being left without excuse, he might have mercy upon ail. : 

And particularly as to the legal Church of England ; they do not so much object to the evils 
of the times, or the corruption of particular persons, as they do the heavy load of sacrile e and 
Erastianism which entered into its very constitution, and which some do call the ori. inal of f 
this Church, lamented both by the governors and subjects, but never yet cured, or like fo be eae 


Now, no arguments that it mast be so, will be sufficient, unless it do 
so. And if even the contrary do besides appear de facto, in some cases at least then all reasoni 3 
de jure, concerning the perpetual succession of the Apostolical Spirit, will be here insignifi ape 

But that this doth not actually appear, but rAther the contrary, we think is evident af or 
monstrable), from the communication of baptismal Spirit to all the Christian proselytes Q he ie 
churches, whereby not only the: ordinary graces, but even the extraordinary ifte if thi cee 
were conveyed, compared with the present ministration of this holy initiatory ‘m ae Ms Spirit 
the gifts are never, and the graces thereof but rarely, transmitted. The which is ee fi Rea reee 
and general experience, there being of ten that are baptized (whether infants o “ae eee 
one found that can so much as be pretended to have received the Spirit in ba tis : 
nent principle of spiritual life; many of them never receiving it during their whole ii 
Fea gers that eo pee receiving it a long time afterwards. ae 

S appears also from the communication of the Pastoral ini i 
ticed, compared with what is now succedaneous to it in the GN: A elie dad, chee cece 
as in the Romanand Greek. And seeing that, de facto, the succession both of dena 
baptismal Spirit is not perpetual, there being evidently many baptized with water. wh ethnic 
tized with the Spirit, and many ordained to the pastoral function by the im ositio thar a 
have not received thereby the Holy Ghost ; therefore, as many as are of this spiritual sotter? ve 
, 
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not presently yield to own a superiority of spirit in the pas i 
thes ood. sre reels BERT, | But ‘they think diet elden Cit ik vitheal ee ieee f 
in them, whic ey either mediatel i ic i i 
Ee not at au different from the Spirit ahleh is in the Due austere pg leper on Eos 
erie it, and with that which ever has been in all the true pastors and governors since the 
_ They think that the Epistles of St. Paul and St. Cleme inthi ind i 

spiritual persons to a due subordination to their spiritual oho iy uta ae wee 
that this Subordination was not merely (or chiefly) political, but that it was anne foots 
various distribution of the spiritual gifts, the lower gifts being made to give way to fie, : t : 
according to St. Paul’s enumeration; whereby all the members of the mystic Boey ens beth dis, 
eget rom each here ay united together into the same band. < par ioe, 8 
ave [ represented to you the case of the Unity of the Church and of Schi it i - 

derstood not by myself a'one, but by many pers ill i ie ai a 
have true spinitual hive ee a 2 any ons of good will in other countries, with whom I 

n e sum of all is this, that the Unity of the Church is the unit iri i 

versa,) and that there may be a political ney in a true communion wihoare Spirited! Unity (ch 
vice versa.) And that they who are of the wearest spiritual unity in the same communion & in 

different communions, are not to break themselves off from their respective political unit so lon 
and so far as they can maintain the spiritual. But where political and spiritual Beet ‘be ath 
Pee ee or so well preserved together, there it is safer to recede in some things from the political 
bi eee Church, than from the pbiitasl, which is the ground of the political relation of Church 

_ XXX.—We of England observe not just the same measu : 

or aig are the same; only our TeRORe of appearing in a oe pC ale wong remedy BS 
PS nd even several of us here, that have not a sensible, internal call to such an appearance, do 
choose rather to retire privately, and wait in peace for the powers of the Holy Ghost to descend 
and the kingdom of Christ to come into souls duly disposed ; and so to pray and wrestle together 
in spirit with us for the times of restitution; than to declare and proclaim openly the external 
manifestation of what they enjoy secretly, without a positive command for so doing. Which some 
having received, do meet together twice every week, as a religious society, for the free exercise 
of spiritual gifts, and for the better manifesting to others our faith and hope; without raising up 
altar against altar, or setting up a divided church or communion. In pursuance whereof we do 
not come together on the Lord’s day in the morning, which is a solemn time of public worship 
and communion every where over the whole world. Nor do we oppose either the doctrine, the 

discipline, or the worship of the established communion of this nation ; or seek to withdraw an 
from it, that we may gain them to ourselves. ‘ ’ 
ganuen on the contrary, we have hitherto acted as friends, while we have been counted as 
¢ Some of us are so far from giving any just occasion of offence, that willingly they would not 
have met on the Lord’s day, or at least not till all the whole service of the day was performed, and 
rae eke brovalled, to dispense in this point, but upcn some considerations that absolutely 

em... ~ 

The doctrine of the general restitution, as it is not an article of faith, or term of communion 
amongst us, nor even generally understood, or maintained by our English Society, so it is not op- 
posite to the established doctrine of an eternity of future punishment in a scriptural sense, nor to 
any of the articles agreed to in the beginning of the reformation. 

It is not condemned by any of the four general Councils, which are received by the Church of 
ee though it was known before them all; nor by any of her convocations, as far as I can 

arn. : 

Nay, the doctrine of preexistence, which falls in with it very near, has been publicly asserted 
uy poe ee pet ceanace members, without incurring a censure or being so much as struck at by a 

cree of an university. 

The doctrine of the guidance of the Holy Ghost is indeed carried much higher, than what is 
vulgarly taught in her pulpits; but it is not a doctrine contrary to what she anywhere delivers ; 
but seems rather most conformable to her principles, or at least easily deducible from them. 

The doctrine of the Spirit of WISDOM, and of its being distinct from the WORD, as well as 
one with it, is no less than Apostolical tradition, if we may credit so ancient a writer as Tertullian. 
And, (being rightly stated,) has never been condemned, as I know, either by the Catholic Church 
or this particular church. ; 

Neither do we oppose the discipline of the established Church, any more than the doctrine. 
pes hag discipline of our Society doth not interfere with that, or very easily may be kept from 
interfering. 

Ané the discipline of the Church, being confessedly defective, we have begun to revive among 
ourselves privately some of the Apostolical constitutions of the Catholic Church. 

And that we do not oppose the established worship of this communion, may be made evident 
from many matters of fact, and not only from our solemn declarations ; which iu the Reasons, Pro- 
positions and Constitutions of our society have been published. 

Some assist at it with much sincerity and devotion: and even at the more solemn parts of it, 
are not less zealous than the most rigid confirmists. We do not hence claim the name ofa Church, 
but are contented with an inferior title. We say indeed that this Church is imperfect, and so can- 
not be accepted of Christ as his true bride. But at the same time we own ourselves to be yet im- 
perfect, and therefore we wait to be of that perfect Church, which we surely expect to arise in this 
nation, and to be gathered both out of the episcopal communion, and out of others that have sepa- 
rated themselves from it, with a design at least (as we hope) of a greater purity. And thus it is 
mentioned in the first Message to the Philadelphian Society, by way of parable: in which the 
defect of the Reformation, and of all the sub-reformations in this kingdom, is pointed at, as by the 
Spirit of Christ sitting in judgment. [The time draweth nigh : as already and hereafter indicated. ] 

But since we do at present only wait for the manifestation of a pure Church, which is there 
described, and do not name ourselves that Church, but only a Society preparatory to it, therefore 
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though indeed we do excite others, both publicly and privately, to join with us in the same ex-. 
pectation: yet is not this to make them séparate or divide from the present communion, not- 
withstanding imperfections in it, for the sake of greater perfection in discipline or doctrine, but 
rather to embrace all that is good and true, and pass over what is not so in an imperfect church. 

This is what we have declared again and again, all manner of ways, and upon all occasions, 
and do hold to, except where there is a clear Divine authority to preponderate the judgment, and 
some evident and eminent mark of the Divine wiil, ‘ er: 

And though we may seem perhaps to allow no prerogative to the true communion, yet it is 
because we think there is no great fear that, if truth be set on equal terms with error, that she 
must turn her back to her adversary. Nay, we desire no greater prerogative for the truth, that we 
court, than that she may be upon equal terms with whatever may contend with her for that name. 
That is, we require only impartiality and indifference. 5 

We are not for dissolving either spiritual or the political unity; but since there may be the 
political without the spiritual unity even in a true communion, and also the spiritual sometimes 
without the political, therefore we think it our duty, never to recede in the least from the spiritual 
unity, however the political may occasionally be dispensed with. For to prefer the case before 
the jewel we have not learnt. This is the state, and these are the pretensions of this Society in 
England. : 

SXXXI.—Now as for my own part, I believe the communion of saints in the holy catholic 
Church, and whatever my present engagements are, or may seem to be, I hope I shall ever study 
to preserve the same, to my utmost ability, wherever it is truly, and never be found to violate it 
in any part of the church. 

I do also believe that this communion will be better understood than it has hitherto been, (the 
Church of Jerusalem itself not excepted, where it did not continue long in the saints, but began to 
cool,) and that [N,B.] the church will be more catholic and more holy than it is now, or has at any. 
time been. 

‘And, in acting according to this belief, consists the whole Philadelphian Design. As for irre- 
gularities, seeming or real, may have been committed by myself or others, through human frail- 
ties, in the prosecution of this design, I am not unwilling to take shame upon me, and I hope, 
never shall be. But as these do not concern the substance and foundation thereof, I presume 
that no persons of any ingenuity or candour, will be very severe in charging them. And whatever 
irregularities and anomalies there may remain for a while, they are perhaps not more to be minded 
than the scaffolding work to some royal structure. 

I am far from having the least natural propension to what I am now engaged in. And who- 
ever thinks it can proceed from passion or interest, I leave him to enjoy his own thoughts, till the 
truth shall vindicate or condemn me. Nay, did I consult with flesh and blood, I know, I should 
not find a greater natural aversion in any, than I do in myself, against what the love of God has 
constrained me to in these late proceedings ; and with respect to which, I hope I may be said with 
the apostle, to die daily. For truly it is such a cross, as to all outward considerations, that to speak 
in confidence to you, I were of all men most miserable, if I had not a more than human support to 
bear me up under it, and the sensible communion of that Spirit, which none can take from me, to 
comfort, and assure me, that I am yet a true member of the Israel of God. 

But because you will doubtless say, that this may be nothing but my own warm imagination, 
though it doth bring along with it that peace, which is not only above all imagination, but also 
above all understanding, therefore I beg the favour of you to consider, 

Whether ihere can be proved both de jure and de facto such an Apostolical spirit in the governors 
of any Church at this day, which may not only oblige every member in ali cases ordinary and extra- 
ordinary to hold communion with it, but also to hold communion with no other, even where nothing 
but what is manifestly Apostolical is required for a term of communion, and wherein no part of the 
discipline doctrine or worship of the said Church is opposed. 

Or otherwise, Whether a person who doth not oppose the discipline, doctr ine, or worship of a Church 
which is imperfect; but is willing to hold communion with it, so far as he can with an imperfect 
Church, may not in some extraordinary cases, as where he really and truly believes a Divine call for 
it, be permitted to have fellowship with a religious fraternity (not separated, and) that requires no- 
thing to be believed or practised, which is not clearly Apostolical, without incurring thereby the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, or rebelling against the Apostolical spirit, as resident in the governors of the 
said Church, : 

With whomsoever the credentials of such a Spirit shall be found, that can oblige all the mem- 
bers of its communion after this manner, I shall heartily acquiesce, and entirely submit myself to 
their guidance in all cases. ‘ ¢ 

But then these credentials must be very convincing, and the matter-of-fact solidly established, 
as well as on ancient Divine right vindicated. Which right, be it never so well vindicated, if it be 
not made yet evident by facts, is like to faith without works. 

: Now if this be a dead faith, that possibly may be a dead right, or if it be not altogether dead, 
ele be paralytical even in a proper sense of the word, whereof to find instances would not be 

~ Whence the stress of this article of Schism, as it is here applied will lie in this proposition, viz. 
There is an uninterrupted succession of the Apostolical Spirit in every true communion perfect and 
imperfect, which doth without reserve oblige every one living in such a district, to the exclusion of 
any ober opinal COMER IOR, even while not inconsistent with it. 

e€ consideration of which, and of the consequences thereof, will put an en i 
but to many momentous disputes besides. But il they who claim a right by Tec toate 
Spirit of the Apostles, can show it also by real works, that is, by the acts of the Apostles, I am 
pend \oeaed ie not be bronght to any issue. [N.B.] ; 
-—In the mean time, whatever may be the censures not on] vi 

men, I cannot easily recede from those principles and practices, which thesinceereen oreath 
against the contrary bias of education and constitution, yea, and of interest too, as well as of ho- 
nour, has made me to embrace. And if you on your part, require an external evidence I think it 
no less reasonable, that the same should here be given to me; the pretensions being so very grea‘ 
and the pretenders also many. SoT heartily pray that the good Lorp would illuminate all Bishops, 
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Priests, and Deacons with true knowledge, and that they being filled with the Apostolical Spirit, 
may be able to demonstrate it by gifts and powers, agreeable to their respective stations in the 
church of God: which will be the fulness of my joy and triumph; and for which I could not only 
be content to be the least amongst the Nethinim of his glorious temple, but even to have no lot at 
allin the joys and glories of the first-born, or of perfect spirits before the final judgment. If it be 
His will, you will see where I stand; and that nothing can separate me from being 

Hogsdown, Easter morning, 1699. Your true brother, Francis Lee. 


P.S.—I beg your pardon and Mr. Cherry’s, for this tedious delay. It is a mistake that I should 
ever put you off to any of the Theosophic Transactions. I know not whence it should arise, except 
from this, that somebody might suppose that letter to be yours, which came to me from an_un- 
known hand, and is answered in the state of the Philadelphian Society. I have several times 
confessed that I was indebted to you an answer, but was not willing to show what J had written in 
this letter, before you yourself had seen it. This I thought myself obliged to by common decency, 
besides that special value which I have for your dear person. Whom I pray God long to bless for 
the good of his church, and for something greater in it, than has yet appeared. 

I fear not but I shall be treated by you asa friend, and that the lesser slips that are not of con- 
cern to the main subject, you will candidly pass over. Some passages I thought to have struck 
out, that will appear to have been written with a certain warmth, that I was not master of; but I 
have left them in, that you might have a true clear view of my inward parts, The faults also of 
the transcriber I beg you to pardon, and to believe, that none is, or can be more sincerely and cor- 
dially yours, than your old friend. 


The following letter accompanied the preceding one :— 


Dear and Honoured Sir,—The great sense of my own disability, my natural and acquired aver- 
sion to a scholastical war, and the particular advice given me by a learned friend, not to write too 
soon in vindication of my present sentiments by you attacked, but to wait till I should be able to 
do it more fundamentally and solidly, as well from higher and clearer experiences in myself, as 

» from a greater maturity of the times, besides other concurrent causes, both internal and external, 
made me to lay aside this Answer which I had written to your second and third Letters in the year 
1698, the conclusion excepted, which I added upon Easter day in the following year, just as I was 
then going to give the most solemn sign and evidence of my adhesion to the Unity of the Church, 
according even to your own sense. And I am still ready, on all occasions that are offered me, to 
do the like, and to express with relation to the national Church, wherein my education has been 
my hearty and sincere desire of external and internal union, so far as is consistent with Catholic 
communion, and not repugnant to the operations of the Holy Spirit, which were undoubtedly given 
to the Apostolical Churches. By which limitation I would not extricate myself from any obligation 
I may be under, to maintain the peace of this particular Church, to which it pleases God that I 
should bear a relation, according to his unsearchable wisdom and foreknowledge. I only hereby 
mean, that I would not have lesser obligation supersede a greater, a succedent one annulthat which 
was prior, or a particular destroy that which is general ; and that I am not to be precluded, by vir- 
tue of any private laws or customs in such or such a Church, from obedience to those laws, which 
are either more universal, or more ancient, or that are uncontestably derived from a superior au- 
thority and a more immediate Divine origin. [N.B.] 

This I doubt not but you will readily agree to: and though we may differ in the application 
hereof, I think about the foundation there cam’ be no dispute. 

If any of the rules or prescripts of the Church of England by law established, for the breach of 
which I am judged of my brethren, can now be proved to have these qualifications, in opposition to 
what I have been endeavouring to advance in the whole Christian Church these some years past, 
not without much weakness, and indeed with great reluctancy of the flesh, I am content to under- 
go the severest censure they can pass upon me for the same. And moreover, whatever reparation 
is in my power to make, I shall be more ready to offer of my own account, than any one to ask; 
if the matter appear otherwise, upon a strict examination, than what I have really thought, or as- 
serted to be. 

The matter wherein we differ is indeed a matter of great importance; but that I have therein 
been engaged by the pretences of any mortal, I cannot yield. 1 can have no fond or partial respect 
for any ; since I know that Truth is transcendentally more related and more connatural to the es- 
sence of my soul, than any relation, whether of consanguinity or affinity, can be to my body.* As 





* The following paper, found amongst Lee’s MSS., in his handwriting, may be deemed inte- 
resting in connection with the contents of the above “POSTSCRIPT.” It is headed, ‘‘ Some 
Questions.” 

I.—Is it possible for God to deliver over to a spirit of seduction any sincere soul, that shall 
seek above all things to please him, that shall forsake all things for the sake of him, and that shail 
take up the cross of Christ in that very thing which is of all others most direct!y contrary to his 
nature: And even to deliver him over in the very act of the highest dependence upon the Divine 

jesty ? 
FS ite it at all agreeable with the methods of God to suffer evil and seducing spirits there to 
intrude themselves, and even actually to bring about their design, where man doth not first sur- 
render himself for a prey to their malice, and put himself wholly out of the protection of the good 
irits ? 
ms TiJ.—Are our human frailties, or the ordinary and daily sins which well-disposed souls are sub- 
ject to, in the state of continual combat betwixt the flesh and the spirit, interpretatively before God 
an act of such asurrender ? A , 

[V.—If they are not, how is it possible for any soul in such a state to be given up by God to a 
strong and resistless delusion in the most material point of his whole life? Or doth not the state 
of warfare necessarily infer, that God has not given up such a soul to the deceivableness of un- 
righteousness of the present case doth suppose? F ‘ : 

v.—Is there, in the course of a man’s whole life, a greater, more material point than marriage, 
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God is no respecter of persons, so I would gladly be an imitator of Him herein; and should | fafl in 
my research after truth, yet this shall be my comfort, that it is not for want of indifferency and im- 
partiality, but of capacity, which is not in any one’s power, I am sure, to help. Ifit be my misfor- 
tune, it shall never be my fault. Yet I cannot but have better thoughts of the Divine Being, even 
as considered without Christ, and count nothing more absurd than that imagination, as if he who 
is truly called the Father of Lights, should refuse to be found of them that seek him in sincerity, 
for want of sufficient light communicated ; or as if he should permit any one to be misled by a false 
light from the path of truth, who above all things importunes His guidance, and would behold 
nothing butin His light; or lastly, as if he could make one guilty for a default in this case, which 
it was in his own power to have prevented, and in none besides. No, surely; the ways of God are 
equal and impartial, however unequal and partial ours may be. So I need not fear: for I have 
this abundant consolation springing in my soul, that greater pains none could take to divest him- 
self of all partiality and particularity. For which it were not hard for me to bring even demon- 
strative evidences. : : 

So far have I been from venturing my eternal state on Juscious fancies, or from being biassed 
by warm and unaccountable affections, 1 have truly examined with as much accuracy as I am 
capable of, or as the matter will bear, all that may be so reputed by many. I have not been afraid 
of discovering my error, or even of having it discovered to the world, but have greatly laboured 
in the discovery, and that perhaps with as much satisfaction as another can take in the discovery 
of that of others. In this scrutiny which I have made, I have showed no favour or fondness for 
any person whatever, or for any sentiment whatever, but have considered the weak and indefen- 
sible side of both, with the very same indifference as that which is more strong and defensible. 

Wherefore, I have not been wanting to declare my dissent, wherever I thought the interests 
of Truth did oblige me so to do, without any regard to the persons of any who might otherwise 
appear to have the greatest influence over me. And as I have scrutinized things with such a 
strict severity, as greater and more objections I think none can find, if so great and many, as 
what I have already found; so 1 am better enabled hereby, not only on one hand to judge of the 
truth that may dwellin me (as I firmly and rationally hope), but also better prepared on the other 
hand to acknowledge freely, whatever may not be found conformable to the eternal and unchange- 
able patterns of Truth. 

Now, Sir, I could have wished almost, you had either contained yourself within your first ar- 
gument, or had produced others no less than that of a general nature, and had not sought for 
evidence from that particular case which you have made choice of. For that as I am extremely 
averse in my nature to all personal disputes, so especially to such of these, as wherein my interest 
or affection may seem anywise to have involved me. Wherefore this also has been one occasion 
of this long delay in not sending you my Answer when finished. 

Whatever this or that particular case may be, my principles are the same; I have not taken 
them up on a sudden, but have compared them for a long while with the Scripture, and also with 
catholic and Apostolic tradition. 

Thave brought matters fairly to the test, at least as I am able, and have not been wanting to 
examine the pretensions of all the several churches and communions, without the bias either of 
a friend or an adversary; whereby I have been greatly astonished at the strangeness of the mu- 
tual misrepresentations, at the Babel of words and terms, at the heats about the obscure or less 
momentous points of Christianity, and at the general declension of all, both from the faith and 





on which the happiness or unhappiness of persons doth so much depend; and that not only for 
this present time, but even beyond it? And if we are to believe that the Divine care and provi- 
dence, according to our Saviour’s doctrine, is concerned about every private circumstance of our 
lives, shall we suppose that it is unconcerned in a matter of such vast importance: so as to suffer 
the great turn of human life to run at random; and to submit but the very least and weakest of 
all God’s children and servants, herein to the play of deluding spirits ? 
VI.—Can there be a greater impiety than to commit a villanous act under the mask of religion ; 
and therefore ought not the grounds of evidence for such a charge to be proportionable ? 5 
VII.—Might there not have been many successions of jealousies and surmises against most of 
the undoubted Prophets of God; yea, even against Christ himself; which might probably be set 
out with some plausibleness, when yet there was nothing of reality at the bottom? And is not hu- 
man nature the same now, as it was then: and may not the same pretences be renewed again many 
times, by which it may be possible for well-meaning persons to be scandalised and take offence? 
VIII.—Were there not heats and contentions sometimes among the Apostles themselves? 
Were there not suspicions and misreports one of another? Were not some of these reports ocea- 
sioned by them that had an immediate mission from the Apostles? Were there not certain of these 
Apostolical missionaries who, by an excess of zeal, exceeded their commission ? Did not some of 
these lay heavier burdens on others than was either necessary or laudable? Did not others condescend 
too far, out of weakness or fear? or were not even their just condescensions perversely misinter- 
preted? Were not the impositions of the one, and the compliances of the other sort made to have 
another effect than was intended by them? Did not rents and scandals arise in the churches from 
these misapprehensions, and from the siding with such as had a manifest Apostolical commission ? 
Was it ever known that spiritual persons were exempted from the danger of falling into this par- 
tiality, if they kept not to the head? Were there not very bad consequences drawn both from 
actions and doctrines that were not only innocent, but holy; by such as had submitted to the Di- 
vine authority of the persons? May not the heats and contentions of the (really or pretendedly) 
Spiritual persons of this day arise from the same ground; and will they not naturally produce the 
same effects? And is it at all to be wondered at, if many evils and scand 
ritual Jealousy (which is often found lurking in such as are otherwise ver 
this spiritual jealousy doth arise from a partial consideration of many causes, 
with an evil will: Wherefore ought we not to he very careful in taking up re 
against a brother or a sister, even from such persons as are truly spiritual] ? 
IX.—If the best and most spiritual are capable of being mistaken or misled, either by inadver- 
tency, or intemperancy of zeal, is it not most advisable to forbear from condemning any one, till 
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Giscipline, as well as the practice of the first and purest times, while the gifts of the Holy Spirit 
remained yet in the Church. 

And what the result has been, I owe to certain principles and digested axioms, which are not 
flexible, but very stiff. Wherein the principles that I stand on (as considered in themselves) are 
faulty, I shall be glad to be informed. And indeed I expected hence that the Propositions, etc. of 
the Philadelphian Society (or somewhat of that kind) might sooner have fallen under your examina- 
tion than those books, [N.B.] from which only a guess can be had at what these may be. And truly I 
cannot sufficiently admire, that this has generally been the method of the most or all of them that 
Ihave had to do within this matter, that they count it enough to fall upon such or such par- 
ticular writings, [N.B.] that are most obscure'and farthest from being comprehended, or upon-some 
sentiments and tenets that are positively declared by us not to be essential, or upon our religious 
meeting as a Society, and some practices in it; and yet take not the least notice of those grounds 
and elements on which we proceed, and upon which the whole superstructure is laid. Whereas 
whether any one receives or receives not these writings, whether he adheres to such doctrines or 
leaves them, and whether he be free or not free to be present at such exercises, [N.B.] he may still 
cleave most firmly to the first and common elements, to which all do universally agree, that breathe 
with us after the renovation (as we think) of the true evangelical Spirit, and of the Apostolical dis- 
rs ; and till these be overturned, all the labour that is taken besides will be to little if any 
effect. 

But I am persuaded that the first principles and common elements of this glorious dispensa- 
tion (as I take it to be) will not beso easily to be shaken by any as some perhaps might imagine, 
who have thought us more worthy of contempt than of notice. There are men of the soundest 
heads have undertaken this province, to represent them in their due light: and what is wanting 
in me, I doubt not but God will abundantly supply in a little time, by the concurrent assistance 
of others of a far deeper learning. I have the honour and happiness to be acquainted with some of 

_ several nations, [N.B.] that are exquisitely skilled in human and Divine knowledge, of whom I am 
certain that they will leave nothing unturned for the sake of Truth, which has been so greatly op- 
pressed through the violence and prejudice of parties. Andif our first principles he once established, 
as some think they may, almost past contradiction, then do I not much fear any attacks that are, 
or shall be made against the superstructure. [Who they ? what their writings, if any ?] 

I proposed some Questions to you in my first letter, which had you been pleased to think 
‘worth an Answer, for which I could think of none so fitly qualified as yourself, as [ should have 
taken it for a particular favour, so it might much have contributed to the setting me right, if I am 
in the wrong. But I would put any task upon you, how much soever the consideration of them 
might conduce to elucidate the truth, or make out the falsehood, of certain principles that I can- 
not forego; they appearing to me as irresistible as steel. 

I find that under the Judaical dispensation there was the greatest imaginable care for the pre- 
servation of the unity of the body, by means of the communications of the Divine Spirit, as from 
a visible head. And yet it cannot be denied, but, this dependance notwithstanding, there have been 
some who have publicly prophesied in the camp and Church of Israel, without any commission 
from that visible head, and who have not been reproved for so doing, after an accusation made 
against them for Schismatical separation. 

Even Moses, who certainly was not a stranger to the extent of his own authority, and who 
but just before had received an express Divine order, to communicate of the same Spirit which 


there can be a full and thorough hearing of both sides : and if that cannot be, to suspend our judg- 


ment, to accept what is clearly good and approvable in any, and to cleave unmovably to the head ? 
Is not this the safest method that can be taken both in general and particular disputes? Is there 
any possibility of being preserved otherwise from error and mistake? Or is there a more pernici- 
ous error in faith, or more dangerous mistake in fact than that which would seat us on the tribu- 
nal of Christ by making us transgressors of his law. 

X.—If it be against the law of Christ to judge others, while we are not sure of being ourselves 
acquitted, who shall be left to set up a spiritual judicature? Is there any but Christ himself that 
can decide the differences at this day found among spiritual persons; and which could not but 
arise from the present crepuscular light prophesied of? Where there is therefore a most clear ap- 
peal made to his tribunal, ought any one to remove it thence? And if there be all the sensible 
marks of joy in the appellant, according as the decision seems to draw nearer, can there be a more 
evident sign of the appellant’s sincerity ? : - 

........ [Here in the MS. there is an absence of two leaves or four pages, which are lost. 
What follows, however, will perhaps sufficiently instruct us in the nature of this document by Lee, 
which appears to bea casuistical justification to himself, of his marriage, against the judgment of 
his immediate friends, and of Mrs. Lead against the aspersions cast upon her as having brought 
about that event by intrigue; as also it informs us of the manner of Lee’s becoming acquainted 
with Mrs. Lead, whence ensued his marriage with her daughter, which took place probably in the 
year 1696. His deep devotion to God, and pure love of the truth, be the depository of it where it 
might, and the operations of it never so offensive to unregeneraie reason, may be inferred from 
what is related in this Treatise. Many of the MSS. referred to by his daughter, in her preface to 
his posthumous ‘ Dissertations,” the writer of these lines recently found amongst Mr. Law’s odd 
papers, from which source the extracts herein given, are obtained. When Law retired from town, 
in the year 1740, some three years or so after the decease of his old friend Mr. Gibbon, he it would 
appear, borrowed Dr. Lee’s papers to look over; and, judging from the carefully-written copies he 
has made of numerous of those papers, and from his own latter conformity of opinion upon certain 
mysterious theological points in the above ‘ Apologetical Letter,’ he must have entertained a great 
respect for Lee’s talents as a learned spiritual writer. The paraphrase of the ‘‘ Supersensual Life,” 
which was inserted in some of the last issue of the fourth volume of Behmen’s works, published 
1781, and there incorrectly stated (by Langcake ?) in a note, to have been composed by Mr. Law, 
(the MS. of it having been found in his handwriting,) was written by Lee, and merely copied by 
Law. The writer of these lines has in his possession both the original of Lee, and the copy by Law, 


with other curious pieces by Lee, one of which is a Dialogue between Lazarus and his Sisters, after 
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rested on himself, to a certain select number, durst not prohibit them to prophecy, upon whom the 
Spirit of God immediately fell, or without the ordinary means of conveyance. He condemned 
them not for this, as being private spirits, or as breaking the public and external band of the one 
Spirit. He stood not here on his ecclesiastical prerogative, neither called he on the Divine Justice 
to vindicate his cause in behalf of the true Spirit, as in other cases he had done. But so far was 
he from condemning, that he justified ; so far from confining the gifts of the prophetical Spirit to 
such a select and separate number, that he even earuestly wished and prayed that the whole 
Laity might be made partakers of it. 

And have we not the example also and command of a greater than Moses, not to be rash in 
condemning all those spirits, that walk not with us in the same externa] communion? If i mis- 
take not very much, there is some such thing which our blessed Lord has taught his disciples. 
And I know not how to make any sense of his words, if there may not bea true internal commun- 
“ ion of the same Spirit, in some cases, under different external communions. I think also, it is an 
ancient observation, that the Eastern Magi so soon as they diverted to seek counsel at Jerusalem, 
where was yet undoubtedly the true church, lost the sight of the star, which was given to lead them 
but was taken from them, while they were consulting with the ordinary leaders. [!] 

How applicabie this may be, I leave for others to judge. There is an infinite variety, you know, 
in cases, and it is utterly impossible, that any two should be exactly parallel. But thus much at 
least is evident, that the true and genuine Spirit of God is not so limited as some have been apt to 
imagine, in favour of themselves, or of that communion which they espouse to the exclusion of all 
besides. There are many things relating to the ceconomy of Moses and the prophets, as also of 
Christ, and his apostles, that I could heartily wish were thoroughly and impartially considered for 
this end. S 

And afterall that you have written for preserving the unity of the Catholic Church, I am 
fully persuaded that there are yet some things remaining behind untouched by you, that upon a 
further examination you will find to conduce to catholic peace, as much as anything you have 
hitherto said. Perhaps also they may more, as the genius of mankind runs at this time. 

It is not to me altogether absurd, to believe that there may be even in false and contradictory 
communions sometimes a real participation of that very Spirit, which was conferred by our Saviour’s 
baptism. And I cannot find any demonstration, that the true Spirit of prophecy was ever confined 
by God, so much as to the Jewish church only; while that was his peculium: nor dare | to say, 
that He was such astranger to all the world besides, as some would have him to be. The ways and 
methods of the Divine Wisdom are various, yea infinite. I can say, had [ not seen, I had not be- 
lieved. But having seen, I believe that the Spirit of God blows where it lists, and that no man 
knows whence it comes, or where it goes. 

How well soever accountable the style of one or two persons, whom you mention in particular, 
(while there is a whole cloud of witnesses that stand up for the very same principle,) may be from 
such other originals as you name, distinct from that of the Divine Spirit, it is not very material in 
my opinion: however, I had considered them before, and though much remains, that might be 
said on each of the heads, I forbear. If an atheist, or deist should say, that the style of the Jewish 
prophets is very well accountable from originals, distinct from that of the Divine Spirit; or ifa 
Jew or Pagan should say, that the beginning of St. John’s Gospel is very accountable from Plato- 
nic philosophy, I do not think that you would be hereby moved in the least to detract either from 
the Prophets or from St. John, that veneration which is for certain due to them.’ And were I 





his return from the dead, wherein he answers the inquisitiveness of Martha and the occasional re- 
marks of the meek and peaceful Mary, concerning his sensations and experiences in dying and in 
the spiritual world, all according to the principles of Behmen’s central philosophy, and as especially 
set forth in the paraphrase of the “‘ Supersensual Life ” tract : among which also is a series of Four 
hundred and fifty devotional Mystical Meditations, part of which, by the way, might serve as an Ex- 
ercise Book to the Grammar of Wisdom (p. 8.), etc.—Freher was another author, whose works in MS., 
Law procured to peruse and copy, and where needful he improved the composition of them in his 
own copy. These are the writings that are required in sequence of those of Law and Behmen to make 
the scientific world to pronounce Behmen the prince of philosophers ancient or modern ; for Freher 
could satisfy the demands of experimental science, by displaying each link of the chain from the 
centre of spirit to the most outward physical development, both of powers and substances. He was 
also an intimate acquaintance of Gichtel——The period when Law first became acquainted with 
Behmen 8 works would appear to have been between the years 1733 and 1736, whereupon he ac- 
quired a knowledge of the German language, in order to understand that wonderful writer in his 
native tongue. He would doubtless not fail at the same time to make researches after living mas- 
on eb Renmen; pad ae would hear oF Pines ar also more particularly of the Philadelphians, 
i upposition is probable / 
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In regard to visions and revelations, Law, as Behmen and all judici i ivi 
maintains that they are not at all to be sought after, or even pest) pate Gon ee eae 
soul’s exercises; for that the Divine Wisdom in this respect, bloweth only where it list th, nd 
no man can take unto himself to be a Divine Oracle, any more than he can raise the ie i Such 
as are led by the Spirit of grace, from the outward tothe inward, on their way to thein 7 la 
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afraid of uttering anything that might seem any wise to contribute toward the reigning Deism and 
infidelity of the age, I could shew in almost every one of the ancient prophets, hew their style may 
be accountable from different originals. And how both matter and style in most might have been 
excepted against in those days, not only by Sadducees, and such as the French call Les Esprits 
Forts, but even by the stricter sort of religionaries among the Jews, and the very precisions and. 
zealots themselves of the law. This might be shewn not only in Daniel, who was an archi-magus 
in the Chaldean College,, and in Ezekiel who seems likewise not uninstructed in the eastern phi- 
losophy and magic; not only in Hosea and Zachariah, whereof the one as to his manner of speech 
is scarce (if at all) defensible, according to the European method of writing, and the other is truly 
magical therein, and in his figures appears to have written much after the rules of Onirocritics ; 
but even in Jeremiah himself, who from a child was called to be a prophet (in like manner as 
Samuel), and was certainly sanctified to a special ministration from his birth, and was mighty in 
word and in power, even to that degree, as hardly anything can be spoken higher of a mere man 
than of him, and yet it might very well be conceived, how his prophesies might give umbrage to 
the majority as well of the clergy as of the laity, and make them to count him for an enemy of the 
temple, of the law, and of the holy people. For which it would not be difficult to produce several 
plausible grounds at this distance of time, from not a few places in his book: and doubtless some 
others might then be produced by his enemies, both priests and prophets. And if so great a friend 
of God, as this holy prophet, was no better understood or received in his day, we must. not think 
it hard in ours to meet with near the same lot. God will vindicate his own glory in his own ap- 
Loa time; and truth will at last get the victory over all error, and dispel the clouds of misappre~ 
ension. 

On which account, I have been the more large in the Examination of the particular Case itself, 
on which you lay so great weight. I have shewed the several prejudices both special and general, 
not to be altogether so legitimate, as upon a cursory looking into these books you did conclude : 

I have shewn that the author no where denies right reason, but only corrupt; nor supersedes 
the authority of Scripture, but only the false glosses upon it: That no doctrine is taught in these 
revelations; which ought to be called another gospel; and that the testimonials which are brought 
for their authority, are not so insufficient, as is commonly pretended: That imagination is not 
capable to produce all the effects specified in them; and that even to the imagination itself there 
are proper criterions of truth, which may very clearly be discerned: That the pretence of com- 
plexion is likewise precarious and unaccountable; and that to fly to fevers and distempers is a re- 
fuge not becoming a wise man: That to suppose the influence of evil spirits in this case, is most 
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particulars of which, however minutely related, the hearers cannot by any possibility understand, 

put. only their possible certainty. Yet, as Mr. Law says, it is in these things that the inquisitive- 
ness of otherwise well instructed minds is employed, as if it were possible to apprehend them ; and 
in another place, that Divine secrets will only be made known in God’s own time, and not aminute 
sooner, however men may try to fathom the prophecies.—Let this be a monition to all visionaries, 
in publishing their favours to the world; let them know that the only possible good such things 
can dd, is to lead those and those only who have ears to hear, or are specially constituted for such 
statements, to pursue the process they themselves pursued, before arriving at the state, where 

Wisdom could open to them her sevenfold gates ;—which consisted simply in a’strict conformity to 
the Gospel counsels, fromthe first commencement of repentance to the highest perfection of holiness 
and purity. At the same time, let them warn their reader, that these things are simply personal to 
the subject of them ; that he must not think of seeking or desiring visions, but'simply follow on (in 

the indicated process, of the ‘‘Grammar of Wisdom,”) to know the Lord, diligently pursuing that 
path day by day without drawing back, or looking aside, until he attain to the true high degree of 
Christian development, and himself arrive at the portal of Wisdom’s temple. And further, that even 

then, were the gates of the Divine revelation to be opened to the newly arrived soul, she is not to de~ 

mand or expect the self-same revelations as she might have read of in others, for the wonders of the 
Divine Wisdom are infinitely various, as also the complexions of the souls she delights to manifest 

herself unto; so that neverare two revelations alike. Had visionists, thatis such as were trulyholy, and 
have had their ternarius sanctus really opened, or their friends who have published their writings, 

(Behmen is not herein comprehended, for he, uided by Wisdom, most wonderfully shields every 
part of his writings from abuse,) had they but o ered these comimon-sense cautions to their readers, 

they would have prevented much fanaticism and self-deception, at the same time had honourably 
thrown all necessary protection around the holy doctrine, that God has ‘his peculiar blessings for 
every age, and is ever ready to open the treasury of his Wisdom to such of his devoted holy children 
ag will prepare themselves by purity of heart, for such man ifestations—a doctrine, inséparably in- 

terwoven with enlightened Christianity, however it may be ignorantly slighted or vehemently de- 

nounced by even good men: nor will the Church rise into its proper grade of perfection and glory 

until this doctrine be duly promulgated, though of course to such only as arearrived at a state to 

receive it.—These reflections have arisen in the mind’ of the writer upon reading the prefaces to 

Lead’s works, ahd other pieces of Lee, in connection with the Philadelphian Society. Not that he® 
considers her prophetic, mystical, transcendental writings of any public utility, or that she was an 

inspired prophetess, or that her declarations are uniformly true, any more than those of Bourignon, 

But we must by a natural process arrive at a state, in order to apprehend the truth, and God in his 

regulating wisdom brings every persevering seeker into a state to know every truth ‘that will 

benefit him, or carry out the secret purposes of the Divine Love. Let him that readeth judge of this 

from a proper state. ~~ : 

Law being a person Of reputation as’a learned and pious divine, and an accomplished metaphy- 
sical casuist, he would have no difficulty in obtaining the loan of the MSS. alluded to, (as also in 
Lee’s posthumous ‘*Dissertations,”) on his Yetiring to King’s Cliff at the elese of the year 17405 
though it is evident from his ‘* Appeal,” that he must have been’a student of Freher’s works pre- 
viously. From that period to'the year 1749, when the First Part of the Spiret of Prayer was pub- 
lished, his chief literary recreation at King’s Cliff might have been the making himself master of the 
lights of Lee, Freher, Behmen, and other scientific and experimental theosophical mystics, both of 
the continent and this country; so as to reproduce the essence’ or quintessence of their know- 
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ys . 
of all absurd, as it is most uncharitable, and is directly contrary to the very sense of St. Paul. I have 
also shewed that the said books are not published under a false name, but that they were really 
written by the person that pretends to them; That Dr. Pordage, however misrepresented to the 
world, was a person of great sincerity and ingenuity, and wholly improper and unlikely to be the 
father of so notorious an imposture as is charged upon him: And lastly I have considered and 
stated those sentiments which are accused of heresy. And upon the whole I cannot discern those 
greater evidences, which you make your appeal to, in opposition to them, which I have in this 
matter. 

~ I would not please myself, or deceive others with any fallacious excuses, nor have I the least 
ambition of making any proselytes to myself, or of setting up a new sect. I have proceeded after 
quite another manner, my conscience bearing me witness. 

It is well known, that I have not wished to encourage any to desert the ordinary methods and 
means of the Christian Religion, upon any pretences of greater purity or otherwise. But on the 
contrary, I have both by letter and by word of mouth, frequently admonished and excited such as 
I have found to be of a soaring spirit, to adhere closely to the common rules and ordinances of 
Christianity ; and to abide and wait therein, that they may arrive to a life of Contemplation, and 
thereby to the more peculiar favour of God. And at atime when I was most of all exclaimed 
against, I was then most busy in vindicating the precepts and institutions of myblessed Lord, and 
particularly of his baptismal Spirit: as the copies of several letters lying by me can testify, though 
some of them may be lost. Ifit please Him to draw souls into this more secret and hidden way, 
into which he has graciously drawn me, it is my duty to be assistant to them, allthat can. You 
yourself would do so, had you that conviction which I have. You are indeed concerned with an 
holy zeal, and are sénsible of the contagion (as you call it), as beginning to spread in the Univer- 
sity. And soam I also concerned with a zeal, which I hope is according to knowledge, for the 
glory of God, and for the advancement of his true kingdom on earth; and do not therefore fear that. 
it shall be imputed to me for sin, if haply I should mistake, after I have done my utmost to gain the 
best satisfaction. We both contend for God (give me leave to say so); we both call on him as our 
Father, in the name of his Son, and we both, I hope, seek to please him as such; and both study 
nothing but the propagation of Truth, and the same blessed interest. Wherefore if we cannot in 
our sentiments, let us still embrace as friends, if not as brethren. And O that we could as bre- 
thren! Dear Sir, shut me not out of your bowels, who do comprehend youin mine. If I have 
straggled from the fold of my shepherd, treat me not as if I were become an adversary or astranger. 
The greatest saints have fallen, that their rising again might be more exceeding glorious. And 





ledge, in his own incomparable standard style of natural logical thought and force of conviction in 
his future publications.—The candidate will apprehend the character of Law’s theological prin- 
ciples and piety from his published works, as they successively appeared, the first epoch thereof 
extending to about the year 1719 or 1722; the second being a recession from what may be termed out- 
ward church hierarchies, principles, and systems,to the deep inward study of himself, according to the 
light of Christ, and therefore embracing the evangelical ascetic and pure mystic divinity, up to 
about the year 1733 or 1736; and the third being a superinduction upon the latter, viz. that of theo- 
sophy, or the true science of universals, the ground and relations of intellectual and physical N. ature, 
after that period. It is to these last sublime studies, belonging only to those who have actually di- 
vested themselves of the ferine spirit, and are risen with Christ into his newness of life and light, 
that we hear so often applied by popular religionists, the hackneyed phrase of ‘being wise above 
what is written.”—But is it not strange that it should never cross the minds of those who thus so 
glibly misapply Scripture, that to know what is written in the Word of God, can be no slight or 
ready task, even to such masters of spiritual knowledge as they may deem themselves to be; for as 
the Word of God, it must be an ewact eapression of the mind of God, of the wisdom of God, of the 
will of God, which must necessarily lie couched therein, and which therefore requires no ordinary 
vision to penetrate and to declare, in its variety, profundity, and life-inspiritingness of truth. The 
Word of Godis truly said to contain a revelation of all mysteries and all knowledge ; as indeed the other 
expressed word of God, the book of Nature; and likewise that still more wonderful expressed word 
and wisdom, and fulness of the Deity, the book of Man in his true form of existence, that is, a 
full-grown Christian ; but the reader must have eyes, or he will in vain try to read it, but be like the 
Jews of old, who said, ‘are we blind also ;”” for it is according to the state a man is in, that he un- 
derstands the Scripture, or any revelations of the Deity, in creation, or grace. For instance if he 
be as yet in the state of nature, conversant only with scholastic theology, or but imperfectly awaken- 
ed, he reads and explains the Scripture according to the rudimental principles of piety; if he have 
ascended higher into the school of real regeneration, and practical mystic science, he understands 
it further of the things of the Spirit, of salvation, of the conscious love of God, of the inward life. 
and growing union with Christ; and if advanced still higher, to the central, most inward, su er- 
sensual or theosophic ground, the pinnacle of alJ Nature, he then finds so much the more eens 
testimonies contained in Scripture : but odd enough, each grade calls the next above it, enthusias- 
tical or mystical! Hence it is, that to those who are in the lowest degree of Christian life and un- 
derstanding, the Scripture only proposes low things; but in proportion as they return to their true 
original, and redeemed state, in CHRIST, it becomes to them a clearer and clearer mirror of th 
grace and love and wisdom and wonders, and deep things of God. Thus briefly upon “ bei 4 
wise above what is written :” we now return to the closing portion of the document of Lee.] Kod 
. SDR iin _/ of seventy years old [Mrs. Lead] is pressed by her friends not to 
neglect herSelf, since it Had pleased God to visit her thus in her old age; but to take somebod 
live with for the remaining part of her life, that might have the care of her in her outward dla ig 
ness. And A. having one daughter, who had suffered much in the world, there bein Gene wees 
ous and Christian offer for her deliverance by a noble stranger, for the convenienc of a speci Tdedi- 
cation to God; nobody could be so proper for her as she was. D. this noble eer ey [the Ba : of 
Ky¥iphausgn | is so touched in his heart, as he cannot rest till this be accordi : Seapets 
liberally contributes to th i oreingly accomplished: and 
y o the settling of the mother and daughter together for the end aforesaid, E 
the daughter of A. embraces with joy both the offer and the condition of D. Now E. b hay ; 
frequented the cell of A. to pay her duty to A., as often as she had leisure, which was osfestur ees 
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what am I that I should boast in my strength. However with Job I must justify to the last: and 
I know that I shall not be utterly cast off by my God, though all the world should reject me, and 
none of my brethren know me. 

: You may please to remember, that I have never yet for myself, or for others, pleaded an ex- 
ception from human imperfections or frailties ; and that in the very first public paper, relating to 
our undertaking, it was acknowledged, that there was much weakness and imperfection, super- 
fluity, and mixture in the foundation of our Society, whence it may be a little disingenuous to tax 
us with every failure that we may be really guilty of, which we may be perhaps no less sensible of 
than others, though not able presently to redress. [N.B.] The greatest things have begun often 
very imperfectly, and I know that you are wiser than to despise weak beginnings. 2 

The writings that you censure do appear in great weakness to the world; but this hinders not 
the power of God working through them. And they have not been for certain altogether without 
their credentials or authentic proofs ; if an intrinsic evidence be here of any validity, which is so 
generaliy pleaded for in a like case. 

These credentials may possibly rise higher and higher, and objections evanish still more and 
more, as it shall please God to favour a poor despised cause. 

And notwithstanding thatyou may haveentertainedaworselopinion of our cause than formerly, by 
having turned over the said writings, I am persuaded that it is butan opinion, and therefore may not 
always abide with you. When I was in company with Mr. Cherry and your two other learned friends, 
T remember there was an objection started against this author, that appeared extremely plausible, 
as if in one of her books (which was then produced), she had written somewhat very derogatory 
to the Humanity of Christ. And as I heard of the same objection also (but mediately) from Dr. 
Cockburn, and several others, whom I esteem men of sense, and probity; and was most sharply 
attacked by Mr. G. Keith on that very head, above all others, without the least mercy, I considered 
with myself, whether it were not possible so to represent the matter undez certain Propositions as 
the whole truth might evidently and nakedly appear, either for or against her. Accordingly I drew up 
some propositions, and sent them himina letter, wherein I have proved that Mr. Keith, according to 
his own principles, never yet renounced, ought to have been the first man in the world to justify 
her; and that he has mistaken her meaning to that degree, as there cannot be a greater argument 
of her orthodoxy in that point, than what he, with others, have brought not only to charge her with 
heresy but also with blasphemy. I have patiently waited for his Answer, which he gave me hopes 
of, and therefore have hitherto forebore to communicate to any, what was sent to him, with a more 
immediate designation to his own private satisfaction : which I almost think has been given him, 
and that he finds now just reason to retract that opinion, ‘which he so rashly entertained, (even 
Se ee SS ee ee 


in a week, meets there C. [F. Lee]: and a friendship is contracted betwixt C. and E. upon a spirit- 
ual account. <A. also appoints C. sometimes to meet her at the Chamber of E., to which her letters 
were addressed ; her cell lying at a little distance in the country, and in a House of Charity, which 
was altogether inconvenient for her constant correspondence abroad. So at length A. opens to C. 
the proposal of marriage with E., who was a widow ; and confirms the same by an assurance that 
God would bless it eminently, for that it was made known to be expressly according to His will. 
The proposal is considered, all the concerning circumstances are examined, and the pretensions to 
a manifestation herein of the divine pleasure are weighed. C. knows not how to determine himself, 
seeks to have no choice of his own; desires to be passive in this and in all Ged’s designs upon him 
and with prayer and faith commits himself wholly to the heavenly direction in this great affair of 
life. He sees in E. a simplicity that was without guile ; and in A. a great disinterestedness as to 
externals, for the sake of the invisible glories of Christ to be manifested: and cannot discern in one 
or the other, that the overture did proceed from temporal and earthly ends. So upon the repeated 
encouragements from D., A. resolves to take alittle house, in which she might have the advantages 
of a more commodious retirement, for their united waiting upon God, and for their carrying out 
their peculiar ministration which C. thought was committed to A. C, consents to the resolution : 
and at: house is presently hired in a place that was every way convenient enough, and not far from 
the lodging of C. Here it is agreed that A., C. and E. shall give themselves up in instant prayer 
and holy watchfulness for the space of forty days: and to expect the further determination of Al- 
mighty God at the end thereof. This gives immediately an umbrage to the friends of C., who were 
apprehensive of what all this must necessarily tend to, particularly to the brother of C., who leaves 
no stone unturned to break asunder this knot. But all is in vain: for C. acts nothing, but leaves 
all to be acted by A. In this space many strange things happen to C., and some great temptations 
beset him; wherein he found the grace of God still present with him to support him, and bear him 
through. At the end of the days all things are accomplished for the marriage, which was blessed 
with the presence of some spiritual friends. And as C. at one of the first interviews with E. was 
to his greatest surprise directed to a strange passage in the book of Tobit, so was it concluded in 
the fear of God by observing the counsel of the angel to young Tobias. And much besides was 
done to consecrate this marriage to Christ, beyond any instance that is commonly known. 

This is the case : and if all this can be but a satanical delusion, then is the marriage of C. and 
E. the most miserable that ever was in the world. But if it is not, then is it blessed, and is holy to 
God, whatever man shall judge concerning 162% Thus ends the MS. in Lee’s handwriting. _ 


So much having been said throughout the preceding pages, of the “ Christian Perfection ” and 
the “Serious Call,” as the Jaw in the order of Mr. Law’s writings, it may not be unacceptable to 
the reader to have afforded to him, a glimpse of the character of the next succeeding treatise which 
Law, in his letter to *  * ° in 1738, referred to p. 94, said he considered “ well timed after 
those discourses.” We therefore insert the following extract from that work, and, though so brief, 
we do not hesitate to aver, that it contains within it the fulness of that peculiar evangelical instruc- 
tion, which is so specially claimed by the modern evangelical writers, as the peculiar characteristic 
of their doctrine ; and further, we challenge them to produce its equal in that respect in any of 
their own treatises in ten times the number of pages. Do put imagine a poor broken down peni- 
tent, well informed in the language of the gospel, conscious of the high requirements of God’s 
righteousness, finding after repeated experiments no ability to live up to the gospel commands, and 
seeing no way for a deliverance from the weight and burden of his sins, in short, in a total despair 
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against the honour of Christ’s human nature, which he would seem thereby to maintain, as like< 
wise his censure of good Mr. Bromley, that is no less demonstratively unjust, than if I should re- 
tort the same heavy charge upon Mr. Keith, as if he did not believe or teach an outward Christ. 

Truth needs no more than to be fairly represented ; that is the best apology for her that can be 
made. There is no end of running out into personal controversies, which are for the most part al- 
together impertinent, and drop of themselves, as soon as there is a right understanding. This I 
doubt not but you will find in the particular case before us (human frailties still excepted), and that 
the veil that is betwixt us being so removed, we shall yet know one another to be brethren in the 
unity of the same spirit, how variously soever and seemingly contrary the manifestations thereof 
may be. : . 

Pee now, dear Sir, since you seem as to challenge something for the sake of the public, I leave 

you wholly to your liberty to do herein what you shall judge proper: and you may command the 
originals or copies of those letters with which you have favoured me, when you please. I would 
not have any involved in danger on my account; but on the contrary could wish myself even a 
sacrifice for the sake of my brethren, and of my countrymen, and for the peace of Jerusalem, which 
my soul Joveth. 4 { 4 ¥ 

The good Lord reward your labour of love for me, your zeal for his name and for catholic unity, 
and crown you with everlasting blessings, in that inheritance of light, which may manifest things 
hidden as well from your as from my eyes. May he convince me by his gracious Spirit in whatsoever 
I err, or am in the wrong; and confirm me wherever I am in the right, that the gates of hell may 
never prevail against me, neither the tempests from a raging world overwhelm me. May he also, 
if I am in the right, so give unto you in the due time, such a spirit of wisdom and revelation, as by 
the most essential illumination of the spiritual eyes, and most experimental knowledge, you also 
may be made:to confess that, for which I am at this day counted as the offscouring of the earth, 
and that I may have the joy of subscribing myself, even according to principles, in the deepest and 
Most real sense, and more than formerly, Your most affectionated brother : 

Hogsdon, {Hoxton,] March 25, 1701. In the heart of the Lord Jesus, Fra. Lee. 


We append the following letters, (omitting the replies of Dodwell), which con- 
cluded the controversy :— Hogsdon, May $1, 1701. 


Dear Sir,—Yours bearing date April 28th. came not to my hands till the 28th. of this month in 
the afternoon, which surprised me much. I was at the same time visited by Mr. Edward Ste- 
phens, who did heartily enquire after you, and by other company, just as your letter was delivered 





of self and all creaturely help; do but imagine such an one in this state, (which it is the direct na- 
tural tendency of the “ Christian Perfection” and “ Serious Call” to bring their faithful student 
unto,) and then say if any thing-more suitable, more edifying, more evangelical, in the whole nature 
of gospel instructions can possibly be placed before such a character, or in Law’s words, can be 
better timed. And yet this is the man, whom the modern Calvin divinity critics represent as ‘* want- 
ing a perception of the all-refreshing and comforting views of the gospel, or as keeping them in the 
background”! Take all the cherished conceits and imaginations of the modern evangelical doctrines 
together, and if reduced to pure essential truth, we repeat they do not contain one particle more 
of solid evangelical instruction for a penitent, to induce and enable him to “ lay hold of Christ ” in 
the importunity, simplicity, and full assurance of faith, than is contained in this following extract 
if duly apprehended ; which is from Law’s Review of An Account of the Nature and End of the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper :— 

“ Further, this author’s absurd interpretation of the word remembrance in the Sacrament, is 
founded on this gross érror, that the things to be remembered, are things done and past, and there- 
fore only capable of being remembered by an act of the memory. This he expressly says in many 
places. Thus, They, says he, could not do the actions here named, in remembrance of any thing 
which was not done and past. And in other places, that the benefits cannot be present that are to 
be commemorated. f i 

And therefore the whole support of this arguing is founded on this error, that the things to be 
remembered, are done and past. Which is an error, that he could not have fallen into, if he had 
but moderately understood the nature either of the Jewish or Christian religion. 

Now that which is to be remembered in the sacrament is Christ, or the benefits and blessings 
of Christ as the Saviour of mankind ; but neither Christ, nor his benefits and blessings have the 
Babite of things done, or gone and ‘past, but are always present, always in being, always doing, and 

ever done. 

Jesus Christ, the sume yesterday, to-day, and for ever, always was, now is, and ever will be 
present as the Saviour of the world, He is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, and 
therefore equally present in and through all, from the beginning to the end. Behold, saith he, F 
stand at the door and knock ; if any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him 
and will sup with him.* Thus he stood at the door of Adam’s heart, ‘as near as he stood to the 
Apostles, and thus he stands, and will stand knocking at the door of every man’s heart, till time 
shall be no more. Happy he that does not consider this Christ as absent, and is only for such a 
supper of the Lord, as will not admit of his presence. [* Rev. iii. 20. 

The benefits and blessings of Christ as the Saviour of mankind, began with the first promise of 
a seed of the woman to bruise the serpent’s head; they have continued with this promise, they are 
the benefits of every age, they will never be at an end, till all that was implied in that promise shall 
have its full completion in the utter destruction of the serpent. Jesus Christ was the Lamb slain 
Srom the foundation of the world; and the first sacrifice of the first man, and every sacrifice since. 
that hath been accepted of God, has been made solely acceptable through the benefits and 
vee of Christ. — ( : 
| All the'shadows and types, sacrifices and ceremonies of the J ewish religior 
ways of applying the benefits of Jesus Christ to that people. Haion were omyieg ee 


Jesus Christ, the sume yesterday, to-day, and for ever, is the same in and through all ages; he 
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tome. “The next day being Holy Thursday, the weather also bad, I went not totown. Butyes- 
terday morning upon your information given me, that you had received nothing from me, I went to 
Mr. Took, who had either quite forgot, or else knew nothing of the matter, the same having been 
taken in his absence. But he presently found it, and promised to send unto you the:very same 
day, what had been so long before designed for you. Whence I hope you shall have now received 
both my large Apologetical Letter, and the shorter one, which your repeated instances drew from 
me. I wish that for the future you might be pleased to\ send your letters directly to me by the 
post, or at least by some other way that might not admit of such delays. However, L submit this 
wholly to your prudence; as I do everything else that is in my power.—But it is not in my power, 
good Sir, to think after such or such a train or manner; no matter how reasonable soever it may 
appear to others. And there is no need for you to intreat to be determined by what I myselfshall 
judge to be reasonable: for it is impossible for me not to beso. I assure you none shall more 
willingly surrender to the determination of right*reason, than I do. 

And haying considered what Valerianus Magnus has written concerning it, in his book, ‘De 
Luce Mentium,” I must needs tell you, that I am (whatever you may think of me) one of the 
greatest admirers of reason in the whole world; that is, of reason in its truest and deepest sense, 
as the eternal and uniform (though multifarious) light of all created spirits. +1. & 

Nor on the other hand know I how to believe the first revelations of our Christian religion, 
without believing also a succession of the same Spirit, (the spirit of revelation,) which gave them 
to be in the Church; and without believing several other truths which | apprehend necessarily to 
depend thereupon, and to lead into the knowledge of, and communion with the mystical body of 
Christ. Perhaps there may be a greater connexion betwixt what was anciently given by the 
Divine Spirit, and what is still by some few maintained to be so, than every one is aware of. The 
same holy Scriptures that forewarn us against a multitude of seducing spirits, do also warn us 
sufficiently of those, that do make the most clear revelations of God of no effect_by their human 
glosses, criticisings, and do tell us not only of scoffers, and such as resist the Holy Ghost, and 
oppose the second appearance of Christ in the glory and power of his kingdom, but likewise of the 
virgins themselves, some whereof shall fall asleep and others slumber. I forbear to make the 
application. But I think it high time for the world to awake, and for the whole Christian Church 
to go forth out of her chamber to meet her bridegroom, who by many signs and voices declares 
himself to he coming. ‘This confession I cannot but make before angels and men, howsoever I may 
be censured for it. I mustdo it, after having searched into the revelations of the Old and New 
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was the Saviour of Adam, the Patriarchs, and the Jews, just as he is our Saviour. His body and 
plood, offered in their sacrifices, was their atonement, as it is ours, offered upon the cross. His flesh 
and blood was meat and drink, or a principle of life to them, as it is to us. 

Jesus Christ was theirs as he is ours, he was the life, and substance, and spirit of the law, as he 
is the life, and substance, and spirit of the gospel; only with this difference, that then Christ was 
covered, and received under more outward figures and ceremonies than he is now; we do that more 
openly, which was then done more covertly by the Israel of God. : 

His atonement for our sins is not a transitory thing, that began and ended with his passion and 
death, but it began with the Lamb that was slain from the foundation of the world; for he was the 
Lamb of God slain in all their types and sacrifices through every age, till he became the rea/ expia- 
tory sacrifice on the cross for the sins of the world. ] } 

When he died upon the cross, his atonement did not then become a thing that.was over, or 
past, and done, that was only to be remembered by an act of the memory, but continued increasing 
in its power and virtue. ; ate ; b 

As Christ by his death put an end to nothing in religion but types and prefigurations, so by his 
death he put an end to nothing of his atonement, but that which was typical and prefigurative of 
it. ‘And as he arose from the grave with greater power and strength, and became instead of a meek 
and suffering Lamb, a powerful conqueror over death, a royal Priest over the house of God, so his 
atonement went on increasing in strength and virtue. [N.B.] ' 

His atonement was so far from being a thing then done and past, when his blood was shed upon 


-the cross, that it was shed for this very end, that he might for ever do that in the reality, which the 


high priest did in the type, when with the blood of the sacrifice he entered once a year into the 
holiest of all, to make the highest atonement for the people. [N.B-] . 
Thus Christ, to perform, and to continue for ever the most powerful way of atoning for us, by 
his own blood he entered once into the holy place—Now to appear in the presence of God for us.* 
Where he continueth for ever, and hath an unchangeable priesthood ;+ and therefore our atonement 
is never done and past, but is just as perpetual and unchangeable as his priesthood. For he can be 
no longer a priest, than while he maketh an atonement and intercession for us. And from this his 
unchangeable priesthood, the apostle thus argues, wherefore he is able also to.save them to the uttermost, 
who come unto God by him,t seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for us? [* Heb. xi. 24. 
+ vii. 24. 4 vii. 25.) [And yet Law, according to the modern theology, isnon-evangelig] 14] 

But if he is able to save them to the uttermost, who come unto God by him, then his atonement is 
not something done and past, but always in being, always present, always doing, and always present- 
ing itself every where and to every man: and if he is ever living to make intercession for us, then we 
have a propitiation that never ceases, that is as near tous as it was to the apostles, and will be as 
present to those that shall be born two thousand years after Christ, as it was to. those who stood by 
his cross when he died. Agreeable to this, St. John saith, We have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous. And he is the propttiation for our sins. | He does not say, we have had 
an advocate in this world, but that we have one with the Father, nor that Christ was our propitia- 
tion some time ago, but that he és the propitiation for our sins. ; f 

And indeed Jesus Christ is the atonement for our sing, in that same unlimited, universal and 
omnipresent manner, in which he is the life and light of the world. And as heis the light which 
lighteth every man thal cometh into the world, and is not an actual present light to.some, and a dis- 
tant wnpossessed light to others, only to be remembered by an act of their memory; so he is the 
atonement for every man that cometh into the world, and is not an. actual, present atonement to 
gome, and a distant atonement to others, only to be remembered by an act of their memory, but is 
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Testament, according to the best of my skill. And if this be your losing me, then am I indeed 
lost. But do not conclude, dear Sir, too hastily, that you have lost me: it may be now dark, but 
it may not be always so. When the Light breaks forth, that which was before as lost, will perhaps 
be found, and you will know me better then, than it is yet possible for you todo. This supports 
my spirits and comforts me in the midst of my most severe trials, which are known to God alone. 
Certainly it would be much to my benefit in this world to desert a cause that is held so ignomi- 
nious, and that is accompanied with a thousand difficulties besides; but I have chosen to sacrifice 
my all at the foot of the cross of Christ. He may do with me as he pleases. I have long since bid 
adieu to the world. It was put in my choice to receive here either a crown of Toses, or a crown of 
thorns; but the grace of God directed me to take the latter. And I can say in sincerity, that he 
has opened my heart both to do and to suffer all his will. Therefore I must needs trust him, that 
he would enlighten my mind sufficiently to know the same, whom I know to be the light of my 
mind. That He may join us together in one firm communion in the inheritance of light and 
wisdom, that we may come fully to understand, what is the society of saints, and also of angels, 
and may embrace each other, though absent in the body, with joy and love unutterable, is the 
prayer that I make and shall not cease to make to my God and Father in Christ Jesus my Lord. 
In whom if you cannot acknowledge me to be your brother, yet at least be persuaded that in him, 
I am your servant to the death, Francis Lee. 


P.S.—Sir, if I have said nothing concerning the Mystics of the Roman church, it was not 
because I had nothing, but because I had too much; and that point is fully and (I think) solidly 
done by others, of which you cannot be ignorant, Dr. Stillingfleet’s Fanaticism pleases me at the 
same rate as a good romance. And I know some that have made of it a quite different use from 
what he designed. Caveat lector. 

Hogsdon, Oct. 25, 1701. 

Worthy Sir,—There is somewhat has lately happened to me, which makes me intreat the 
favour of you to let me have the sight again of that Letter, written in my own hand, which accom- 
panied my large Apologetical Letter to you, or a copy of it, as you shall please: which you may send 
me by the post, and I will take care to remit it to you by the same, after a few days being in my 
hands. So soon as your other necessary labours shall permit you to think on your friend, I shall 
be heartily glad to receive what you have promised me. Nevertheless, herein I would be far from 
laying any task on you, dear Sir, or from pressing you to hasten what you design. Only this grace 
I beg in the interim, that when and where occasion offer for the truth to be stated, you will not 
suffer an innocent person (and one that is also gone to appear before God, after his appeal to him 
from his most unjust judges,) to lie under the calumny even of a conjurer and a wizard: so that 


an atonement actually and really present to all, as he is a light actually and really present to all, 
and every man that cometh into the world. : 

Therefore'this author’s account of the remembrance in the Sacrament, has not only those 
absurdities in it demonstrated above, but is also solely founded upon this grossest of all errors, 
that the benefits and blessings of Christ, as the Saviour of mankind, are something done and past; 
which is an error that no one could have fallen into, that had but a common knowledge of the first 
and plainest principles either of the Jewish or Christian religion. For both these religions are 
founded upon this great truth, and suppose it in every part, that the benefits and blessings of 
Christ were always in being, always doing, always present in and to every age, as well before as 
since the incarnation and death of Christ. 

And as this author has been forced to assert, they were things absent, done and past, in order 
to make the sacrament to consist of an action of the memory upon those absent things; so seeing 
it is an undeniable truth, that they are not things absent, done and past, but are as actually pre- 
sent, as ever they were or ever could be, it follows accordingito his own principles, that the 
remembrance spoken of in the Sacrament, cannot possibly signify only an aciion of the memory 
but must necessarily signify such faith and acknowledgment of Christ, as when we are bid to 
remember our Creator, or believe in God. 

Further, this author proceeds thus, To say that the communion is the actual partaki 
the benefits of Christ’s living and dying for us, is to put that upon one single act of sera pee 
ts by our blessed Lord made to depend upon the whole system of all virtues united. And again Such 
a doctrine as this would, in my opinion, be not only inconsistent with the plainest declarations of the 
gospel, but directly contradictory and destructive to the main design of it. 

What this author calls here a single act, and a single instance of obedience, is true only of his 
own sacrament, which consists only of a single action of the memory cast upon Christ at a certain 
instant of time, and to which single action, this author expressly says, that no prayer is necessary. 
not even necessary to attend upon it, either as going before or following after it, That in its own 
proper and peculiar nature, it has nothing to do with prayer or devotion of any kind, can have 
mo perfection from it, nor be in any degree imperfect as to its nature and essence, for want of an 
alee nee its See is ena distinct from prayer. ; a 

ne theretore all prayers, thanksgivings, and devotions, are to be consider i isti 
from this sacrament, that have no relation to the peculiar nature and proper oe see pie 

Hence it is plain, that we do not overcharge this author, when we Say, that he places the whole 
nature of the Sacrament in a bare single action of the memory. Forif, as he says, no kind of rayer, 
devotion, or thanksgiving, is of the essence of this sacrament, or can be an essential part of tt the 1 
it has all its perfection within itself, as it is a bare act of the memory, and cannot, as to its own 0 ; 
nature or essence, have any thing added to it by prayer, or taken from it by ‘the want of i ok 
Hence it is also undeniable, that this author’s sacrament is not so much as a bare act of reli done 
nor can have any more religion in it, than if it was the act of a parrot. For no act can be ag i 
gious act, but so far, and in such degree, as it is an act of faith, and love, and devotion to Goas 
But this author’s Sacrament will not, as it isa sacrament, allow faith, or love, or devotion to b ay 
part of it, therefore it cannot be so much as a bare act of religion.’ : meng se 

Nay, it may and Must be said, that the right observation of this author’ 
an act of atheism. For if it is an act, that in its own nature, and according 
cannot be performed according to what it is, unless it be done without faith 


8 sacrament is directly 
to its peculiar essence, 
» and love, and devotion 
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the authority of your name may not be longer abused, as I hear it is among some at present, for 
countenancing such a piece of the highest barbarity, which I am sure you do in your heart most ~ 
absolutely detest, 

But cértain I am that I need not beg that from the good Mr. Dodwell, which all justice divine 
and human commands. 

As for other matters, let the living speak for themselves, but the dead cannot : wherefore I 
am the most concerned for the dead. As for my own name and reputation, I have sacrificed it at 
the feet of my dear Lord; there J leave it, he may do with it what seems him good. And I thank 
him, I can in some sense say, that he has begun to harden my face as steel, as he did to Jeremiah, 
against the evil and ungrounded reports which I-daily hear, The manifest absurdity of some of 
which, isI think, put beyond contradiction: and particularly that which Mr. Keith started, with 
relation to the Sti/i Eternity, mentioned in the treatise of the ‘‘ Eight Worlds.” Which was dis- 
tinctly stated to him in half a sheet of paper, without pronouncing for or against the revelation 
itself: the argument being drawn up purely according to his own principles, never yet retracted, 
as I know. And having expected more than ayear and a half, without communicating the same 
to any, to receive the answer, which he was pleased to promise ; I think it somewhat hard to stand 
charged with patronising the most absurd blasphemy in the world, (when he himself is more guilty 
of it than I, or the author whom he charges,) upon a proof so exceeding frivolous. Which I am 
here moved to mention, because, though he seems to have dropped the plea, some of my old friends, 
I hear, have taken it up. What a sort of mortification this is I leave you to judge. Blessed be 
God for it. I submit to it as part of my daily cross, under which I am, dear Sir, yours, 

Francis Lee. 
Hogsdon, Nov. 22, 1701. 

Worthy Sir—With my thanks the enclosed returns to you again, the sight of which has given 
me some fresh considerations and excitements. Your letter which accompanied it has done the 
same. And after all, upon running over again the whole subject, with as great indifferency and 
coldness of thought as I could, I cannot perceive either the necessity or usefulness of engaging 
into a personal dispute, while (at least) the general question remains undecided. My hypothesis 
concerning the spirit of prophecy, as it is grounded upon reasons, which every one may be a judge 
of, might possibly be discussed both with far greater ease, and advantage, than a corollary from it, 
which doth not only depend on those reasons, but also on singular experiences.and matters of fact. 

Whether an examination of these last may not be probably too voluminous, if not altogether 
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towards God, then it is directly an act of atheism, because atheism is nothing else but a cessation 

of faith, love and devotion towards God. But the essence of this author’s sacrament cannot be 

preserved, unless you keep prayer, devotion and thanksgiving out of it. Therefore to perform it 

rightly according to what itis, is to perform an act of atheism. : 

‘ And if at the taking of the bread and wine, you should suffer faith, or love, or adoration of 

God, or thanksgiving, to take up your mind, you might as well have let the sacrament alone, for 

a you have neglected ai that in which its whole nature consists; and have only been in such a state 

Ww of devotion, as has nothing to do with it, nor can possibly be a part of it. And therefore, if you will 

perform this sacrament rightly according to this author, you must perform it atheistically, you 

must excite such a remembrance as ewcludes faith, love, devotion and thanksgiving, from being a 

part of it. And your remembrance is not performed, unless it be such a remembrance as these 
things cannot be a part of. ide % 

The devils are said to believe a God; but why is it that their faith is no religious act, nor of 
any benefit to them ?* It is because their faith is only a bare act of believing, just as this author’s 
sacrament has only a bare act of remembering ; and that which is the perfection of his sacrament, 
is their wretchedness. ‘ a 

If you ask this author, why faith, and prayer, and adoration, and thanksgiving, are not of the 
essence, or cannot be essential parts of the sacrament: all he has to say is this, that the duty of 
prayer is a duty absolutely distinct from the participation of the Lord's Supper. : ; 

It may and must be granted, that prayer, humility, faith, hope, charity, &c. are absolutely dis- 
tinct from each other ; that humility is not prayer, nor faith in its proper idea prayer, and so of the 
rest. Yet notwithstanding this distinction between them, they are all of them essential to each 

other. Faith is of the essence of prayer, hope is of the essence of faith, and all of them are essen- 
tial parts of prayer. Therefore when this author asserts that prayer is not an essential part of the 
communion, he is just as much in the right, and has as much truth on his side, as he who says, 
that humility, faith and hope are not essential to prayer, because prayer is distinct from humility; 
faith and hope. por ‘ ; ; 

What this author saith of the sacrament, that it is one single act, or one single instance of obe- 
dience, is only true of his own fiction of a sacrament, which he makes to consist in a single act of 
the memory: and indeed it would be highly inconsistent with the gospel, to make such ‘a sacra- 
ment a means of obtaining the benefits of Christ. But this is not the sacrament of Christ, nor 
the sacrament which the church of Christ observes. * ‘ : : 

For all that relates to our salvation, either on the part of Christ, or on our own part, is plainly 
united in that sacrament which Christ has instituted. All that relates to our salvation on the 
part of Christ, is in the sacrament, because he has said, that his body and blood are there for the 
remission of our sins, and that his body and blood aré there to be eaten and drank, as the food and 
life of our souls, therefore Christ as our Saviour is wholly there. ; 

‘And all that relates to our salvation on our own part, is there, because we cannot come to Christ, 
or find him to be there, as he has said he is, unless we come to him with all those qualities and pious 
dispositions that correspond to him, as he is an atonement for our sins, and a principle of life to 
us; therefore all that relates to our salvation, either on the part of Christ, or on our own part, is 
plainly united in the sacrament. And to call such a communion one single act of obedience, is 
just the same absurdity, as to say, that the baptism of a heathen converted to Christianity, is but 
‘one single instance of obedience. For every thing that is implied in such a conversion and baptism, 
whether it be on the part of Christ, or on the part of the person baptized, is implied in this com- 
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endless, will perhaps deserve to be considered ; as well as the effect it is likely to have. Besides, 
an history woud Be more proper for this, which, as I have materials for by me, so I am persuaded 
might not be a work either uncurious, or unuseful, to many even of the learned, if I shall have Jeisure’ 
and opportunity to set about it. If I delight not in such inquiries, it is not because I have reason 
to be afraid of them. And if I ascribe somewhat to secret evidences, it is not meant thereby to 
detract at all from the more public, or to render frustraneous the argument that an adversary may 
bring. : : 4 

“This therefore may satisfy you, if all that I have hitherto written be not enough, that T am not 
altogether incapable of being benefited by Reason, as some do imagine, though I may assert the’ 
operations of the Divine Spirit, and their succession, beyond what is generally held by Protestants. 
If I do amiss herein, correct me from Scripture, and the most primitive and catholic tradition. By 
these I am ready to be determined, whenever you please. And I am earnestly pressed to desire 
now your further consideration of that, which you, dear Sir, did begin. For your encouragement 
wherein, 1 must declare to-you, that by ilZwmination, so far as it respects reason, and at which you 
appear so scrupulous, I mean no more than what our English Litany means in its suffrages for the 
clergy ; and what even St. Paul himself has given a standard of prayer for, in his famous’ postula- 
tion, Eph. i. 17, 18. I am, honoured Sir, your very_obliged and affectionate friend, 


. Francis Lee. 
Hogsdon, Aug. 27, 1702. 

Sir,—I had an earnest desire to have waited on you, when you were last in London, but was 
hindred by not knowing it soon enough. Iam at present reading your Discourse upon the Holy 
Seed: I thank you for teaching me several excellent things in it. But Iam afraid, that some 
may draw thence consequences not very favourable to Christianity. But you can better see into 
the difficulties of your hypothesis, than I can pretend to, who have only a more distant view of it. 
And your zeal for the truth will doubtless prompt you, to see that your dogma be well guarded 
against a set of men, that may possibly give a different turn to your principles in relation to 
immortality. 

I begin now to despair, that you will not let me have your thoughts upon what you drew from 
me with no small importunity. However, I-beseech you to believe, Errare possum, hereticus 
esse nolo. And that my chiefest study is to be found a living and sound member of the Catholic 
Church. Which I doubt not of, by the assistance of my Lord’s Spirit, in which I will subscribe 
myself your brother and servant, though unknown to you, Francis Lee. 


After what has already been given, in illustration of Lee’s genius and mystical erudition, this 
POSTSCRIPT will hardly be complete without the superaddition of the discourses with which he 
prefaced the two first volumes of Lead’s work of the “Fountain of Gardens,”. published by him 
A. D. 1697. We therefore now insert them, with a further specimen of his sanctified poetic talent, 
(if space allow,) taken from his own printed copy in the writer’s possession, corrected and improved 
by his own hand. These prefaces, in connection with what has been already given, will doubtless 
to some readers, be of much greater acceptation than the writings of the individual which he thereby 
introduced to the world in such highly eulogistic terms : who, herself, judging from certain passages 
of the work in question, (pp. 327, 8.; p. 143, etc.) and her preface. to the « Theologia Mystica,” . 
would seem to have been as enamoured a woman-devotee of Pordage, in his theosophic contem- 
plations, conceptions, and devotions, as Lee of them both. , . 

_. The fountain of Gardens is by no means an unsuitable title to this work, as with Lee’s embel- 
lishments, it may be considered a kind of garden of spiritual recreations, for such as are conver- 
sant with transcendental exotics and nomenclatures ; though still but a pleasure garden, and that 
fora few privileged savans. The letters of Bromley and Pordage at the end of the first volume, 
are solid and just in sentiment >and the only thing that seems to be wanting to them, is a resolu. 
tion of the natural question, What is the shortest, simple, most direct road to the blessed state, therein 
described ; an.answer to which might have been profitably inserted if given in Scripture ideas and 
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devoid of peculiar mystic phraseology. As to the Letter preceding them (which is by Lee,) addressed 
to a Physician, on Gerlach Peterson’s published Letter (which had been translated by Lee,) it is evi- 
dently much below the standard of Christian experience; and as it was written only two years 
previous to his present Discourses, it confirms what is above supposed, concerning the author’s 
being but a recent convert to Lead and Pordage. Which circumstance will partly account for his 
enthusiastic eulogies of their writings, and his receiving their performances, so much of them as 
respects the philosophy of the Divine Wisdom, and Eternal Nature, and the unmanifested depths 
of the Divine Mind, as immediate revelations to them by God,* rather than as conceptions and de- 
ductions of their own peculiarly complexioned minds, from Behmen’s ground and declarations. 
The Preface (by Lee) to the First Vol. of the ‘‘ Fountain of Gardens” is as here follows:— 
. ‘* There having been a promise made in the Preface to the Ark of Faith, that the Diary of this Au- 
thor should follow, the First Volume of the same is now accordingly published for an universal 
good. For the author, or the instrument rather, made use of by the Divine Wisdom, is known to 
be of so universal a spirit, that nothing less hereby can be designed. And howsoever what is 
herein delivered, as well as the manner of the delivery itself, may come to be opposed, either on 
this hand or on that, I think I can say, that I am more than morally assured, that the All-wise 
God hath hereby ends to bring about, which the most acute and vulturous eye of the greatest ra- 
tionalist shail never be able to dive into: and that all will serve but to a fuller breaking out of the 
Truth, and the Divine Light; that true light which enlightens every one that comes into the world, 








* Along with Dodwell’s papers, among Lee’s MSS., the writer found the following letter from 
Edw. Stephens to Lee, dated 8th September, 1702. Whether its contents, coupled with the repeated 
exhortations of Dodwell, and his numerous old sober devout friends, might not have had some in- 
fiuence in inducing the breaking up of the Philadelphian Society, in the year following ; or whether 
Lee might not have begun to perceive nothing extraordinary in the times and seasons, notwith- 
standing the high flights, expectations, and prophecies of Mrs. Lead, and some of her associates, 
and so his views began to change in some degree, whereupon that result ensued,—are points that 
cannot now be ascertained. However, as we learn from Lee’s history, and the date of his pub- 
lished works under the patronage or name of his dear friends Hickes and Nelson, as well as from 
some papers hereafter inserted, the unabateable ardour of his noble and divine soul did not leave 
him to sit down, in ease, or despair, but put him upon pursuits and employmentsadapted for more 
universal benefit. He was, truly, ‘“‘in labours more abundant” for the edification of souls; and 
to promote the cultivation of the highest philosophical science, according to the most perfect dis- 
coveries, vouchsafed of God to mankind. For the pleasure of the reader, we propose to give a few 
more extracts from his papers; whereby, with what is above furnished, a general notion may be 
formed of this most estimable character, and most ingenious, learned and devout man. 

The letter of Stephens to him, proceeds thus: ‘‘ Mr. Lee,—I received your letter, with the 
enclosed, but last night, and have hardly leisure at present to peruse them, the hand being small 
and not very legible; much less return any long answer, if I would: but I think it needless. It 
is now above a year since I took notice of what concerned me in the Transactions, and though I 
immediately thereupon made my remarks upon it, yet I never troubled myself farther about it. 
Whereby you may perceive how little 1 was concerned for myself in that matter. And I assure 
you now, you cannot be more ready to crave my pardon, than | am free to give it. For I reckon 
that no man can hurt me, but he more hurts himself. And the hurt, which I am principally con- 
cerned for, is what is done to a good cause; and so far as. that, you are concerned for yourself to 
make restitution. There is one thing in these papers, wherein [ must desire so much satisfaction, 
as to be informed of the particulars whexein I am thought to have used too great severity, to the 
prejudice of a good cause. For to be plain, 1 much suspect their sincerity, who censure it, and 
that it is nothing at the bottom but formality anda vain affectation, no better than that of the 
Ruler of the Synagogue. (Luke xiii. 14.) And, indeed, I observe so much such affectation, osten- 
tation, and self-recommendation in what I have seen in print of your Society, as alone would make 
me suspect what the concurrence of other observation assures me of, that it is so far-from being 
any true Christian spiritual society, that it is no better. than a new sprout of an old sect of enthusi- 
asts, set up under a new specious name. About three weeks since, I writ one morning a discourse, 
to convince some persons how far short they were of a right understanding of the spiritual life. 
And when afterwards we came to our morning service, the Yirst lesson for the day was Ezekiel 
xiii., when, after a reproof of the false prophets, he is commanded to prophecy against the false 
prophetesses, the daughters of his people, who prophecy out of their own hearts: whereupon, 
when we had done, I added what [ think might be proper for your consideration; but I have not 
time at present to transcribe it. I can only tell you now, in answer to your questions, that it is 
not only possible, but usual, for God to permit souls, as sincere as you imagine, when they pre- 
sume to fellow their own imaginations out of the ordinary way of humility which he hath prescribed, 
to eat the fruit of their own doings, for correction of such as are corrigible, and in judgment upon 
the rest for example and warning to others: and admonish and advise as a friend, and in the name 
of God, to consider better what you do; have a care how you proceed farther in this Society; and 
apply yourself speedily to the proper means of recovering out of the snare of the subtle enemy. I 
do heartily wish you well, and should very willingly take any pains to serve you; but at present I 
am otherwise engaged. Ifyou resolve to come hither, let me know the day two or three days be- 
fore, lest I should unhappily be absent. Your affectionate, faithful friend, Edw. Stephens. 

The following was part of Dodwell’s Letter to Lee, of 27th Feb. 1700, which perhaps ought not 
to be omitted :—* I have now long expected your answer to my first letter upon the argument, 
but could never have the favour of one, though I have again importuned you by a second letter, 
with new evidence on the particular case of your mother in law: no not, though you promised Mr. 
Cherry that you would return an answer. I hear that when you have been urged to it by others, 
you put me off to your Theosophical Transactions : I wonder how you can do so. I have seen 
them, and can find so little pretence for your having answered me in them, that I do not find so 
much as the materials insisted on by me considered in them; my arguments are, that private 
spirits cannot be proved genuine, but by their dependence on those gifts of the Spirit which are 
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so far as it is not resisted, and according to the degree of purity in the vessel for the reception and 
reflection of its rays. : be 3 

This is an age that thinks itself to excel all that have ever went before it, in the discovery and 
improvement of truths: and it cannot be denied, but that of these late years, mechanical _know- 
ledge hath been brought up to a very great height, which hath had both its good and bad effects in 
the world. But notwithstanding all the fancied or real light, in matters either physical or theolo- 
gical, which the present age doth so much boast of; it may perhaps not unfitly enough be said of 
those that make the chiefest cry, that the veil is still before their eyes. And let these imagine what 
they please, and pride themselves in the penetration of their sight. they must all sooner or later be 
convinced, that it will be impossible, without the immediate hand of Christ, to rend away the veil, 
or to penetrate through it into the sanctuary of God, or of Nature; without the great High Priest, _ 
bearing the oracle of truth upon his breast, do make a way for them to enter in, and do both open 
their eyes and ears, that seeing they may see, and hearing they may hear, whatever is written by 
his finger, or spoken by his mouth. Let not the blind think they see, or the deaf believe they hear ; 
but especially let both take heed not to be offended at those little ones (as the Jews were of old) 
whose eyes or ears have been opened by the word and power of JESUS. : 
~ ‘And that there may be some such even in this day, wherein materialism and sadducism do 
certainly no less (if not much more) eminently, than in the first day of Christ’s appearance in a 


low corporeal form, reign and triumph, will not seem perhaps so very strange or incredible, as to 





given to governors of the Church, on account of their station, for governing that whole body which 
is connected by the unity of the Spirit: withat that the style used by Dr. Pordage and your mother 
in law, (which even you have not the command of, nor do T think it the least disparagement to 
you that you have it not,) is very well accountable from other originals, distinct from that of the 
Divine Spirit, from pagan and Rosicrucian philosophy, from Magic, from popish Mystical Divinity, 
from Familism, Behmism, from the disorders of brain that have befallen persons of very contra- 
dictory and false communions, and who could have no claim to that Spirit which was given by our 
Saviour’s baptism. In what Theosophical Transaction can you pretend to have considered these 
things? Yet you still go on, as I hear, to propagate the contagion in your College of St. John’s. 
This may oblige me, if you will not favour your old friend with an answer, to challenge one, at least 
for the sake of the public. And you will have reason to excuse it, when you consider it as done for 
the sake of your own soul, as well as of the proselytes whom you may involve in the same dangers. 
Give me, dear Sir, the joy of subscribing myself, as T could formerly, your most heartily affection- 
ate Brother, Henry Dodwell.—Shottisbrook, Feb 27th, 1700.” lLee’s address, ‘‘ at Mrs. Lead's, 
Hogsden (Hoxton) Square.” This Letter, as will have been perceived, was embraced in Lee’s 
replies. 

But although the Philadelphian Society scheme was dissolved in 1703, Lee did not abandon his 
opinion of Iead’s understanding of the Divine mysteries, and of her mode of obtaining the apprehen- 
sion thereof, as being assuredly the right way, viz. by constant prayer, deep introversion of spirit, 
and siient waiting before God, (the soul being in a high degree of regeneration,) until the idea in its 
birth and development, arose in her mind, and so the truth became apprehended. For however 
plainly and clearly deep truth may be described, (as it is done in Behmen, in a manner that for 
simplicity and fullness may be termed miraculous,) the theosophical student can only obtain the 
apprehension of the sense, by the eternal innate idea of the truth rising as a vegetation in the mind, 
when only he first wnderstands it. By the theosophical student, is implied one who has made some 
considerable progress in the divine life; for as truth is the most inward thing of all, nothing less 
than the immediate powers of the Spirit of God could touch the centre of the idea, and awaken it 
into life-——If Lead had solely meant by her ‘ visions and revelations’ this circumstance of the ap- 
prehension of the deep points of Behmen’s philosophy, (which also applies to Pordage,) then the 
writer would fully approve of the term, though by no means of the Muggletonian fanatical para- 
bolic garb in which she invests them: for the knowledge of a deep point of metaphysical truth, 
is a real revelation or mental vision. But if therein be intentionally embraced any prima facie un- 
scriptural new doclrincs, then he would reject her assumptions. And how possible is it for even 
a most devout woman, by reason of the present disordered imperfect state, to deceive herself, in 
taking her conceptions, imperceptibly combined as they are with the truth in her imagination, to 
be equally of one origin. 

It has occurred to the writer as a strange circumstance, that so few, if any discoursers upon 
Behmen, have ever thought whether it were not possible to assist the student in obtaining the appre- 
hension of deep truth. In answer to the question, ‘ How am I to obtain a similar correct appre- 
hension to your own?’ they reply, ‘I cannot give it you, neither could an angel; it must be born 
in you.’ This appears to the writer a very unsuitable answer from a philosopher, who knows that, 
(whether in spiritual or material nature,) like causes produce like effects. According to which, it 
would follow, that the respondent ought to answer the enquirer, (supposing the point in question 
to be a truth,) by declaring the mode in which he arrived at the apprehension, thereby, as it were, 
seizing the idea in the bottom of the mind of the enquirer, and perceptibly tracing it through all 
intricacies and mazes, until, so to speak, it reach the swrface, and so become visible, manifest, self-evi- 
dent! Though, therefore, he could not give the enquirer the understanding of a deep truth, he 
might most materially assist him to apprehend it, and much shorten the time otherwise required for 
obtaining that mental perception. [Here reflect upon pp. 199, 200.] And what a pity that the 
whole of Behmen, if his philosophical writings are, as they are, a perfect chain of truth, the first 
link of which reaches to the first conceivable motion of the Unity of God, antecedent to Natural 
being, through all, to the end of revelation and conceptibility, what a pity that all is not laid open 
by such as have obtained the apprehension, one of this, another of that mystery, in the manner 
here indicated, That is, im addition to what FREHER has done. 
in we will give an example of what is here supposed. And what better topic for the purpose, 

an Virgin Sophia, the Virgin, the Eternal Virgin, the Wisdom, the Virgin Wisdom, the Looking- 
glass of Wisdom, God’s Wonder-Eye, etc.: what more suitable than the Virgin Wisdom, which may 
at first have appeared as fantastic a term and conceit to theosophists, as it does to the ordinary 
popular and scholastic theology. We will endeavour to describe the way, by which we were led 
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many it may at first appear to be, when what is now here published, as well as what hath been al- 
ready published of this nature through the same hand, shall come to be thoroughly examined, and 
scanned into, by any impartial inquirer. Yet indeed such are justly to be esteemed worthy of all 
commendation, that shall not from any evil propension, but purely from an holy jealousy for the 
honour of God, and out of a true tenderness and veneration for the sacred Scriptures, (which un- 
dloubtedly do contain his revealed will to man,) withhold giving their assent hereto; if they yet 
oppose not, what they may not at present comprehend. Who, if they do indeed take heed to that 
most sure word of prophecy, and do suspend any positive determination in this matter while they 
have no other but this light, as of a candle or torch shining in a dark place, are in a good disposi- 
tion to receive whatever further manifestations of himself the most wise God may please to com- 
municate; and will be then fully satisfied, when the day shall dawn, and the day-siar arisein their 
own hearls. Which it will not fail to do, according as they shall be found true to what they have 
already received, and believing in the promises that are therein given for their sakes, from him 
who is the faithful witness, and that is the same zow as he was yesterday, in the days of the pa- 
triarchs, the prophets, and the apostles ; and will be the same for ever, the yea and the amen. 

For in all ages of the world God hath had some special friends, though perhaps hidden for the 
most part from the world, because they were not of it; with whom in a more familiar and intimate 
manner he hath chosen to converse and manifest himself. In all ages God hath been known to be 
the God of the prophets: and for his honour some have been confident to say, that he never did any 
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to the idea, imperf2ct as was our apprehension, and the train of thought by which it became more 
fully evolved. 

The means were as simple as that by which Behmen, through his burnished silver platter, ob- 
tained his insight into the ground of Nature, both being in a fit state or preparativeness for the ‘ re- 
yelation.? And some degree of preparativeness is now presumed in the auditor,—some general 
acquaintance with Behmen’s scope and writings. And yet, to understanding minds, all that will 
be here said, will appear ‘ only what they knew already ;’ being found in the utmost plenitude and 
variety in Behmen. But we hope, to the incipient theosophist, we shall prove of service, particu- 
larly if he read this aloud to another, and weigh it well over in his walks; and antecedently there- 
with, carefully peruse the first to the fifty-ninth verse of Behmen’s C/avis; and the fifth and 
eleventh chapters of the Threefold Life. ‘The means, in the first place, which gave rise to the idea, 
and to the subsequent train of reflexions, were the descent and approach of the writer’s dear 
youthful wife to him, in his study, one fine, peaceful, Sabbath morning. 

Thoughts :—The Virgin Wisdom. The Bride of God. The Archetype of all Ectypes. Love: 
its nature is to love, that is its essence, being, life. It wants an Object: the Unity, or rather Tri- 
unity of light and love has nothing but itself; it willsto know itself: that knowing itself is the first 
form of itself, it is its reflexion or image, its picture and looking glass, in which it sees itself; it is 
the science of itself, and, so to speak, the embodiment of its riches, its beauty, its purity, its glory ; 
it is pure Wisdom, the wisdom of the Deity, of the unformed, inconceivable, nameless, supernatu- 
ral Trinity : it isa form we have said, and that form is a Virgin, of no sex, but uniting all sexesand 
perfections, eternally a Virgin, the image of God, above all Nature; in eternal fellowship with the 
Trinity. The whole unformed Spirit of the Deity is eternally manifest in form, a virgin form ; an 
eternal Virgin, yet all things generated (SEEN) in it, without touching or affecting its virgi- 
nity: for it is the universal passive mother of Nature. The archetype of the Virgin Mary, and of 
St. Paul’s ‘ woman,’ or wife of ‘the man.’ And when a man beholds his beloved wife, with un- 
derstanding eyes, (and hears the music of a sweet hymn tune played, and sung, by her,) he reads 
therein the philosophy of God’s eternal Virgin Wisdom. But what language can describe the 
merits, beauty, perfections of Wisdom? The body of the Triune spirit of the Deity, body being 
the manifestation of spirit. The Virgin : no man nor woman as such, nor any affinity with that 

-idea, but a divine ALL-POSSESSING ALL; and only known by creatures as a Virgin. O won- 
Gers to contemplate! Now reflect upon the following quotation from Behmen: { 

‘Thus we say, the Holy Ghost goeth forth from the Father and the Son, but whither doth he 
go? Into the substantiality, with the glance of the Majesty, wherein the Deity standeth revealed. 
This gate is called by me in all my writings, Ternarius Sanctus; for I mean the Number Three in 
the Substantiality, (viz., in the angelical world,) where the Three Persons have revealed themselves. 

Now, therefore, we say very right, that the Son is the Word of the Father, which the Father 
speaketh. But now the deep mind asketh, Whither doth he speak it? Behold! the Word is the 
heart, and soundeth in the essences of the Father: and the heart speaketh it in the mouth of the 
Father, and in the mouth, the Holy Spirit of the Father comprehendeth it, in his centre, and so 
goeth with it forth, from the Father and the Son, into the substantiality, where it standeth with the 
glance of the majesty, as a Virgin of the Wisdom of God, in Ternario Sancio. got 

This, which is spoken forth, is an image of the Holy Number Three, and a Virgin but without 
substance, yet a similitude of God. In this Virgin, the Holy Ghost openeth the Great Wonders of 
God the Father, which are in his hidden seals. : 

Moreover, the Holy Ghost manifesteth the opened seals of the Heart of God in the glance of the 
Majesty, which stand in the light, and are called the Seven Spirits of God. f aa 

Thus the Image of the Wisdom of God slandeth in substance among the seven burning spirits, 
which burn in the light of God, (for they are the Divine nature :) and it hath the seven stars (of the 
hidden seals, which stand in the anger of the Father in his centre) in its hand: for the Heart of 
God is the might of the Number Three, as the Apocalypse sheweth in the first chapter. . 

This WISDOM of God is an eternal VIRGIN, not a woman, but the chastity and purity with- 
out blemish, and is as an image of God: She isa representation of the Number Three ; which gene- 
rateth nothing, but in her stand the great wonders which the Holy Ghost discovereth, and the Word 
of the Father createth, through the sour matria, viz., the Fiat: and she is the wonderful Wisdom 
without number; in her,bath the Holy Ghost discovered the Image of Angels, as also the Image of 
Man, which the Verbum Fiat hath created. F San 7 

She is the Great secret Mystery in the counsel of God, and goeth into the first principle, viz., 
into the anger of the Father ; and openeth the wonders in the hidden seals or forms of Nature in 
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great thing in the economy of his Church, or in the kingdoms of the earth in order thereto, but that 
he hath always before revealed his secret unto his servants the prophets ; and given express man- 
uductions, and rules, for the effecting of every such work, as particularly in the days of Moses, of 
the tabernacle with all its vessels; in those of Solomon, of the temple; in those of Ezra, of the 
restitution of that, and of the law; and in those of the Apostles, of the foundation of the spiritual] 
kingdom of Christ: which is now in the fulness of time about to be revealed, at his second expected 
coming, in the power and glory of the Father, to judge both the quick and the dead, according to 
everlasting righteousness and equity, and to put'down all enemies under his feet; that so he may 
not only for a thousand years, which are to him but as one day, but for ever sit upon his holy hill 
of Sion, governing all worlds with a sceptre of holiness, as the LORD of LORDS, and KING of 
KINGS. _ 
Wherefore the Spirit of the Lord, which hath more or less in all ages thus moved (as in @ par- 
licular treatise on this subject shortly to be published is at large proved) upon the face of the meek 
and deep silent waters, in the souls of such as have been first made clean through the washing of 
the Word ; will certainly not fail to move upon them in this last age, in order to a new and glorious 
creation of new heavens and a new earth, And the inspiration of the Almighty, which giveth man 
understanding, may with some reason be hoped not to have been quite exhausted in the former 
ages, but that he will appear even unto us, as he did appear unto them; opening variously the 
springs of all spiritual, and even natural knowledge: and will thereby renew also those noble 








the wrath, and is comprehended by nothing, for she is an image without substance or generating: 
the Holy Ghost hath through her discovered the Third Principle, which the word Fiat hath made 
corporeal, out of both the matrixes, (out of both the mothers,) of the substantiality: and he hath 
discovered a limit to that substance in the centre of the Seven forms, where they shall go into their 
ether with the corporeal substance: and yet both the matrixes shall stand in the substantiality, 
(before the Virgin of the Wisdom, before the Number Three,) in the eternal figure to God’s glory, 
and his works of wonder. 

Therefore consider, O ye philosophers, how God created this world in sia days : for each day’s 
work is a creation of a Spirit in ternario sanclo; and the seventh day is the rest of the Sabbath of 
God, in the Seventh Spirit of God, wherein the Virgin of the Wisdom of God standeth ; and therein 
is no more any working of anxiety, but the eternal perfection of rest. 

For the six spirits must shed forth their operations of what is in their seals; and are not known 
before till they have poured forth the virtue of ¢hei7 vials in the principle of this world, which men 
and creatures bring to substance and act, as a building to God’s works of wonder. 

And when this shall be accomplished, then the hidden Spirits of God (under the seals) enter 
again into the ether, viz., into their centre: and ‘hen the time of the seventh seal, in the substanti- 
ality, in the presence of God, beginneth, and the hidden mystery of the kingdom of God is accom- 
plished; as is mentioned in the revelation of Jesus Christ, and as we have known in ternario 
sancto. 

This Wisdom of God (which is the Virgin of Glory and beauteous ornament, and an Image of 
the number Three) is (in her figure and image,) like angels, and men, and she taketh her original in 
the centre on the Cross, like a blossom of a branch, out of the Spirit of God. 

For she is the substantiality of the Spirit, which the Spirit of God putteth on as a garment, 
whereby he manifesteth himself, or else his form would not be known: for she is the Spirit's cor- 
poreity, and though she is not a corporeal palpable substance, like us men, yet she is substantial 
and visible, but the Spirit is ot substantial. 

For we men can, in eternity, see no more of the Spirit of God, but only the glance of the ma- 
jesty: and His glorious power we feel im ws, for it is our life, and conducteth us. * 

But we know the Virgin in all her heavenly similitudes or images; though she giveth a body 
to all fruits, she is not the corporeity of the fruit, but the ornament and lustre. ‘ 

‘The corporeity goeth forth out of the stibstantiality, which is not the Spirit, but an incom- 
potency in comparison of the Spirit, in which the Number Three dwelleth; and that substantiality 
is the Element of God, for there is a life therein, (but without understanding,) in which the Para- 
dise of God consisteth, for the Seven Spirits of God work therein, and it is as a growing; and 
herein consist the great wonders of God, according to all essences infinitely. 

For every form of the essences bringeth forth its fruit, which by the wrestling of the wheel 
{of nature], attaineth its highest ornament and power, and yet passeth away as being overcome 
again, and another riseth up which hath other essences: and so it is a holy sport, a joy or fruit of 
angels, a fulfilling of the will of every life. 

Here again we need an angel’s tongue: for the mind ever asketh how and where? for when 
the deep is spoken of, which is without comprehension, and immeasureable, the mind always under- 
standeth some corporeal thing. 

But when I speak of the Virgin of the Wisdom of God, I mean nota thing, that is in a place ; 
as also when I speak of the Number Three; but I mean the whole deep of the Deity, without end 
and number. 

_ But every Divine creature (as are the angels and human souls) [N.B.] hath the Virgin of the 
Wisdom of God, as an Image in the light of life; understand in the substantiality of the Spirit, 
wherein is the Number Three dwelling in itself. 

‘ For we comprehend (before us) the Number Three in the Image, viz., in the Virgin of the 
Wisdom of God: understand, without our person, we see only the majesty of the Deity, for the 
creature comprehendeth not the Number Three, in the appearance to the eye; but the Spirit of 
that soul (which standeth in the Divine centre) seeth it, but not perfectly. 

For the Spirit of a soul is out of one form of Nature, and yet can bring forth in itself all forms 
ofnature. Seeing then there is nothing total and perfect, but only the Number Three; therefore 
other [things] are several, as there are various sorts of angels. 

And so the essences of the centre in God, with the angelical spirits, stand all in the wonder, 
and God is manifested in acreaturely form, by the angelical world; for they are all out of the 
being of God. 

We speak thus only concerning the distinction of the great wonders in God. The spirits of 
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works, and deeds of royal power, that he did in the days of-our fathers, the holy prophets and apos- 
tles, and in the old time before them, even in the beginning of the creation of God; before man 

_had corrupted his way, or had alienated himself from the image of the everlasting light, and the 
unspotted mirror of the power of God. While not having cut himself off from the pure streams 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty, he might, as his representative, oversee, and govern all the 
ereatures of this globe, whether in the earth, or in the water under the earth, or in the air above it 
by virtue of that sovereign charter committed to him, Gen. i. 28. 

Which charter having been forfeited, the Divine character expunged, the seals broken, all the 
ensigns of royalty defaced, the virgin image deflowered, and the angelical life and might exchanged 
for that contemptible weak form, which we now wear, that is subject to the curse of mortality and 
sin——is again renewed to us, much more strongly than at first, through the pure humanity of 
Christ, which is exalted above all the principalities and powers in the heavenly places; the express 
character of the Father afresh imprinted, as in the very forehead; a new and everlasting commis- 
sion established, to go forth and act in the tri-une name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, which is 
sealed with the heart of Jesus; all the royal ensigns are redelivered, the crown of immortality, the 
sceptre of righteousness, and the love imperial standard of JEHOVAH; the violated image is re- 
stored, the image of the beast ground to powder, and his number perfectly erased. So that the bestial 
and antichristian kingdom being hereby brought to an end, a new 4ira of the kingdom of Christ 
doth thereupon commence; first in particular souls, then in the whole family of the first-born, after 





Angels are not generated out of the substantiality which is without understanding, but out of 

the centre of the seven forms (or spirits) of the eternal nature; out of each form a throne [angel,] 

Hse out ot the throne his angels (or ministers): and hence it is that @ whole dominion fell with 
ucifer. 

Andin another place Behmen thus writes: ‘‘You must understand it thus: the eternal 
Virgin of Wisdom stood in paradise asa figure, in which all the wonders of God were known, and 
was in its figure an image or form in itself but without substance like to man; and in that insub- 
stantial form or Virgin, God created the matrix of the earth, so that here was a visible, palpable 
image in substance; wherein heaven, earth, stars, and elements stood in substance ; and all what- 
soever liveth and moveth, was in this one Image! The matrix of the earth could not overpower 
it, much less could the outward elements do it, because it was higher in degree than them all: it 
had received the never fading substantiality with the Virgin: the virgin was not brought into 
the image, but the matrix of the earth was brought into the Virgin-like form or image: for the 
Virgin is eternally uncreated and ungenerated: it is the Wisdom of God, and an Image of the 
Deity in ternario sancto, according the Number Three, and of all the eternal Wonders of the eter- 
nal centre of nature, and is known in the majesty in the wonders of God: for it is that which 
bringeth forth to light the hidden things of the deep of the Deity: thus, BELOVED MAN, see 
WHAT you ARE!!” 

Might not then the way to the apprehension of deep philosophical truth, be-much shortened, 
by leciuring upon Behmen, somewhat after the manner above attempted to be described ; and wouid 
not this be more honouring to God, than (as has been the custom hitherto, e.g.: with Pordage 
and Lead, and others,) for individuals to call publie attention to themselves, to their idiocratical 
confined conceptions and deductions, as some pretended new ‘revelation’; instead of all bowing to 
Behmen; as mathematicians do to Euclid; both of which authors stand in acorresponding rela- 
tion to the Holy Scriptures. Behmen must hereafter be the ELuclid’s Elements of philosophy : 
we say hereafter, because we embrace Law and Freher, as Behmen’s precursor and demonstrator, 
from the date of the publication of the present Treatise. And now to return to Lee: whose in- 
defatigable efforts and incessant schemes in the cause of truth, of religion and heavenly wisdom 
we have alluded to. The following two papers are transcripts from his rough MSS., the latter of 
which is dated 1703; the first is headed,— 

«“ PROPOSALS for the raising a STOCK to print BOOKS of MYSTICAL DIVINITY, PHI- 
LOSOPHAY, and HISTORY. In order to the advancement of the most ancient and universal re- 
ligion, as professed by Christ and his apostles, and of the most curious and solid learning, through- 
out all the ages and parts of the world.” And it proceeds thus :— 

«There being at present but very little encouragement in this kingdom for all books of such a 
nature, they being known but to very few, and coming into the hands of fewer, and there being 
like to be in the beginning a great expense, because many hands will be employed (both natives 
and foreigners), and many books successively published, of which no suitable return can be ex- 
pected for some while; it is therefore proposed, 

[.—That whosoever shall contribute towards a stock for such an end, shall be repaid his mo- 
ney deposited, in books, as they come forth, according to the number they subscribe for. And that 
the performance hereof shall be secured by such trustees, as some of the principal subscribers shall 

ree upon, 
ca IL—-That the books shall be printed carefully, on a fine paper, and with a very good letter. 

IiI.—That the return which is made by the sale of the books, beyond the original stock, shail 
be made a bank for charitable uses, and services most agreeable to the carrying on of this design; 
and shall be in the regulation of the said trustees. 

TV.—That from the said stock there shall be printed upwards of an hundred sheets the first 
year; and soon till the contributors and subscribers shall be fully satisfied. : 

¥V.—Vhat every term there shall be published one or more books, papers and stitched tracts 
excepted. ; . 

Vi.—That the ancient Christian Mystics, Macarius, Nilus, etc., shall be set forth in the Eng- 
lish tongue very advantageously, with proper annotations. 

VII.—That the best of the Heathen Mystics shall be set forth also after the same manner: 
with a just parallel betwixt them and the Christian, and a demonstration of the excellency of the 
Jatter 11.—That whatever can be collected of the true ancient Jewish Cabala, shall be translated, 
and set forth in like manner, in Latin or English, or in both, 
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hat in the great assembly of the after-born, and so on, till the whole mass be leavened and trans- 
vated by the ferment of the Divine Nature, passing through the glorified body of Jesus, that is 
able to subdue everything unto itself. This verily is dhat kingdom, which is so much talked of, 
and so little everywhere understood, but still less pressed after ; which is in this book, and in that 
also of the Revelation of Revelations (published now ten years ago,) sO essentially and fundament- 
aliy declared, as nothing higher, nothing deeper can upon this subject be ever laid down, whether 
in time, or in eternity. [Notwithstanding this strong assertion, the deeply experienced spiritual 
man of this ‘age, and, according to the implications of this Treatise, will be much disappointed in 
the perusal of these writings, at finding so much deep experience buried in such a huge mass of 
parabolicalism and idiocratic deformity. The Kingdom here alluded to is offered with its full 
glories through the indications of this Treatise; and what belongs to our day is not only the ex- 
perimental apprehension thereof, but the setting it fortn in the simplicity, clearness, and order of 
Law’s talent, and of the Gospel by St. Paul; which will, by the biessing of God, be duly accom- 
plished, through the instrumentality of a Theosophic college, with its several classes and degrees 
of experiences, up to the highest wranglerships of Divine Science.] é : 

And because Solomon, (whose reign was as a faint sketch or type of the glorious reign of the 
true Jedidiah, or beloved of the Lord,) built himself a royal palace in Lebanon, which wasa fruitful 
and a well-watered soil, and most beautiful for its situation, where he made gardens and orchards, 
planting in them trees of all the variety of most excellent fruits, also cedars and fir-trees ior build- 





IX.—That the Christian Mystics of the middle age, and the moderns which are out of print, 
being such as are of an established character, shall be faithfully and correctly reprinted. 

X.—That our English Mystics of the former ages as many as can be found, whether in print or 
in manuscript, that are of value, shall be diligently revised, and methodised in convenient portable 
volumes: and so as they may come at a most easy rate to the buyers, considering the great dear- 
ness of many of them at present. fs 

XI.—That many originals, both of some that are lately deceased, and some that are yet alive, 
[herein were intended to be embraced the ' works of Dr. John Pordage’ and Mrs. Lead,] containing 
many deep and hidden discoveries, shall be published, with someaccount of the authors, and many 
curious passages relating to them, and to the opening of the Archetypal and Angelical worlds. 

XII.—That the most approved writers of Mystic Theology, in Italian, French, High Dutch, 
aud Flemish, shall be translated, revised, and methodised after the same manner, in portable vo- 

umes. ‘ 

XIII.—That the same care shall be taken in printing the best and most approved books of 
Mystical Philosophy, according to its various kinds, for a solid promotion of natural studies, and 
the benefit of mankind, and of this kingdom in particular. 

X1IV.—That the lives of the ancient Fathers of the Desert, and modern lives, with many most 
curious and profitable histories, both in divinity and philosophy, shall be set forth with all impar- 
tiality and love of truth. 

XV.—That every month, or two months, some account shall be given of the progress herein 
made, and of all that relates to the promotiun of this design, in this or in other kingdoms and 
states; by means of asettled correspondence erected in most parts of Europe. 

XVI.—That twice every year, something of the same nature be published in Latin, for the be- 
nefit of foreigners, and the maintaining and cherishing our correspondence betwixt them. 

XVI1.—That a beginning shall be made with a new collection of some Mystics, Catholic and 
Protestant, printed this year, in French, at Amsterdam, under the name of Real Divinity, with a 
letter on the principles and characters of the chiefest mystical and spiritual writers of the last ages. 
Also with a particular account of those of this nation, both printed and manuscript; {this much 
required, and in some measure, accomplished by Lee himself, in the preface to the second volume 
of Kempis, commonly ascribed to Dr. Hickes;] and a Chronological Catalogue of Christian 
Mystics and witnesses of the kingdom of God, down from Christ’s time to this day ; together 
with some other additions.” 

Lee, finding no suitable encouragement to this noble design, in the unquenchable ardour of his 
zeal, still went on in other ways doing good to the world, as witness the publications of his, which 
followed the date of these papers, already referred to throughout this Treatise. His great piety and 
modesty, (ever the attendant graces of a truly fine genius) would not allow him to take any glory 
to himself in the admiration and praise of ‘man,’ and hence his numerous works came before the 
world, either anonymously, or under the ostensible authorship or patronage of Hickes and Nelson: 
as already referred to. But although he would receive no honour whilst living, God does not for- 
get his faithful servants; and here (singular enough) at the distance of near a century and a half, 
we are appointed to raise a monument of honour (yea, one that shall endure while time endures) to 
this faithful and highly favoured servant of Christ, in common with other special kindred sons of wis- 
dom: and what is still more singular, have been imperceptibly led, without any previous connec- 
tion with Lee’s writings, to renew, by this second Section, and this whole Treatise the. scheme 
which he himself proposes in these papers, though more suited to universal benefit. May we hope 
then, the time is come for its ‘practical commencement, and also for that of the following second 
paper, in reference to the raising up an evangelical Theosophical College or Society for the sctenti- 
Jic cultivation of the divine life in the soul, to its highest perfection of holiness and supersensual 
wisdom. [That is, so to speak, for the horticultural rearing of heavenly plants and trees, that 
should afford sublimated paradisical flowers and fruits; for why should there not be a rowth in 
divine wisdom as in every other principle of life? why should there not be a blossom oan fruit to 
that vegetation as in any other? Why should not a Christian believer and child of God rise 
into the manhood-wisdom of Christ, as well as into his holiness ? Why should the wisdom of 
Christ be considered as severed from his life and virtue ? Truly the only reason now will be, the im- 
perfect lights, and received false principles among Christians.] The Second MS. is as follows :— 

A Model of A SOCIETY for REVIVING. the spirit and life of CHRISTIANITY. With 


proposals for promoting Catholic Peace and Charity. 1 i i 
Lee i eta e3 ar arity. Humbly offered to the consideration of all SO- 
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ing; with great water-works, pools of water, and fountains; with a fair tower also looking toward 
Damascus ; and with a vineyard of red-wine, where he entertained his Shwlamite Queen, and her 
honourable women: therefore, is the palace, or mansion-house of the great King, the true "Solomon 

or prince of peace, here parabolically represented to be raised up as in anew Lebanon, whereinto 
the tabernacle of the eternal Wisdom, coming down from God out of heaven, with all its furniture, 

is brought: and the children of the Lamb’s bride are figured out to grow up by the sides of this 
house, as the branches of a fruitful vine, or as so many several lilies from one stock, or olive- 
plants from one root; according to the manifold proportion and diversity of the Divine seed cast 
into the ground of nature, by the great seedsman. Whence the expected kingdom of the Messiah 
in restored nature, which is called the Kingdom. of God, and the Kingdom of ‘Heaven, is according 
to the Spirit’s mystical dialect, compared to a vineyard, to an olive-yard; to a garden of lilies, and 
to a corn-field: and is expressed by the various figurations of anew Eden; of a new Canaan; of 
new heavens and new earth; of fountains, and trees, and plants of all sorts ; of canals, aqueducts, 
and rivers of pleasure ; of tents, palaces, and temples; of a mountain, ofa rock, and of a city ; of 
Sion, Lebanon, and the hills of spices; of new found countries descended out of the heavens, or by 
the creating Word in the Divine Magia made to appear, as a new Sharon, and a new Havilah, and 
a Beulah; of Jerusalem, of Fethel, and of the Southland of eternity; of the pleasures and grandeur 
of a rich, powerful, and wise prince, such as Solomon ; and of all the badges of royalty, and scenes 
of magnificent glory, that do, as in a shadow, precede, attend, or follow the marriage and reception 
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eee is proposed,—That a Society, or societies, be formed out of a select number of faithful 
friends, being persons of a true Christian spirit, experienced in the ways of God, sincere lovers of 
peace and truth, without respect to person or party, and specially nowise addicted to disturb go- 
vernment, either in Church or State, or to speak evil of dignitaries. And that the formation of 
such a society or societies, having no other end but the revival of the genuine and primitive spirit 
of decayed Christianity, and the life of its most renowned professors in the purest ages of the 
church, be according to the model following :— 

- J,—That the members of this society do, as members hereof, distinguish themselves by no 
other name but that of CHRISTIANS. 

I1.—That they unite together purely for the reviving the life and spirit of primitive christi- 
anity, and for promoting peace and union universally. 

TI I.—That they meet once a week (if not oftener), and chiefly on the Lord’s day; if it may be, 
without interfering either with the public duties of the day in the churches, or with family duties 
at home; unless some other time for this be found more convenient. 

1V.—That the number of its members exceed not that of six or seven, both for the more liberty 
of Christian conversation, and for several other weighty reasons. 

V.—That for the preservation of unity and order, every member hereof shall have his par- 
ticular lot and service ascertained to him, besides the general, according as every one is fitted by 
God and Nature, for this or that. 

VI.—That there be a fund of piety settled herein, according to such regulations and orders as 
shall be unanimously agreed on by the members, for charitable and pious ends best suiting so 
generous and Christian an Institution. - 

VIl.—That this society be dedicated to GOD through Curist, that so he may ratify and say 
Amen to it, by his Hoty Sprnit. And that the feast of the dedication hereof shall be annually 
kept, with a recollection of the old year’s proceedings before, and with proper services and offices 
for the occasion. 

Now, for as much as it has been found expedient, after mature deliberation and experience, 
that no society of this nature do contain above half-a-dozen members, or seven at the most; and 
that not any one be admitted into it without the full consent, and hearty good will of all: therefore 
that any serious Christians may not be debarred the benefit of this design, it is thought proper 
here to annex the specimen of an agreement for the forming of such a society; that so they may 
consider of it, and accordingly form themselves after some such manner, into a sacred fraternity 
and fellowship, with those whom they may bear a nearest relation to in spiritual matters, let their 
number be never so small. For, but three or four united fully into a society of this kind, having 
a good agreement in their tempers, and a uear sympathy spiritually and naturally with each other, 
may be capable of doing far more than three or four hundred loosely combined, who shall be for 
carrying on the very’same end: and may expect more of the grace and blessing of God, as they 
‘are carried on with greater unanimity and concord.” [The paper thus proceeds :] 

«“ § SPECIMEN of an AGREEMENT for the forming of a Society, or a RELIGIOUS CON- 
FRATERNITY, in order to revive the Spirit and Life of Christianity. 

In the name of God. Amen. We [N. N. or ] resolve by the grace of God, out of a sense 
of the degeneracy of the generality of Christians at this day, and of our infirmities and temptations 
which beset us on every side, 

J.—To unite together into a society for reviving the spirit and life of Christianity, wnder the 
conduct of the blessed Spirit of God, as it was in the beginning: and so by means of this union to 
endeavour, with our hearts and souls, the mutual promoting of real holiness in ourselves, in sub- 
ordination to the power and gift of God; and the encouraging and strengthening each other in the 
rule and practice of true primitive Christianity, freely and impartially; not respecting any par- 
ticular constitution, or custom, of any one society among Christians in these latter ages. [At 
first thought, a singular coincidence with the habits of Westey and the first Methodists at Oxford, 
‘when beginning to practice Law’s method and spirit of devotion to God, and our neighbour,—so 
the first blossoms of the universal renovation of the Gospel Spirit.] 

II.—To meet together once upon every Lord’s day. (unless some other day shall be more con- 
venient for the members to come together in,) and at an hour that may neither hinder the public 
worship, nor interfere with the more private duties of the family, and closet ; in order to carry on 
by all proper and suitable methods so excellent an end: and thereforeto cultivate, maintain and ad- 
vance a spiritual friendship and Society betwixt every one and all of us, severally and jointly, by 
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of a royal bride. But this heavenly kingdom, this marriage-supper of the King, this inauguration 
and coronation of the Lamb, and of his bride, to the kingdoms of the earth, and to the lost dominion 
and sovereignty over the whole six day's work, is not to be expected but after very great and mighty 
preparations ; many forerunning signs of the Son of Man coming to us inhis Father’s glory, and 
the six ascending steps to the throne of the great Solomon. All which are most difficult to pass: 
so that few, if any, have been able in many centuries [N.B.] to hold out to the last degree, or 
ascension-step to this throne. But they have fallen short of the Philadelphian crown, and of the high 
prerogatives thereof, viz. the being made pillars, and principal supporters, in the descending tem- 
ple of the most high God ; the bearing the name of JEHOVAH, by an essential communication of the 
properties, powers, and dignities of their eternal Father, opened to such in Jesus, and by a most 
real, intimate, and vital penetration of that most glorious wonderful name, burning in the bush of 
their humanity, and putting forth itself in imp:srial acts and deeds; their bearing the name of the 
new Jerusalem-mother, that free woman which is above, and demonstrating livelily its inscription, 
by an utter defacing of that of the mother of Babylon, and of the beast upon which she rides ; and 
by a majestic environing brightness as of the sun, a subduing the moon, with all that is sublunary 
and mutable, under their feet, and a wearing upon their heads a crown of twelve stars, wherein so 
many royal pre-eminences and ghostly powers are contained; the bearing the names of the foun- 
dations of this city, the names of the tribes of Zsrael, and the names of the apostles of the Lamb; 
and the bearing lastly the new name of JESUS, that no man knoweth but he himself, who with his 





discoursing, conferring and consulting together about the ways and means proper to accomplish 
this our design. A 
aca DV stabi teens fe 

V.—To consider the grounds of the decay of Christian piety; and of the mighty increase of 
anti-christianism, Atheism and Sadducism, with the remedy that ought to be applied to put a stop 
to this spreading contagion. Not only to lay to heart the rents and schisms of the whole Christian 
world in general, and of the reformation in particular, and more specially of that part of it in these 
three Kingdoms; but to be in a constant readiness to do whatever we can for cementing the 
same, according to our several places and stations in which it shall please God at any time to set 
us; and for restoring the most ancient and perfect model of Christianity. 

V1.—To renounce every interest in the world that may be any wise inconsistent with this pre- 
sent undertaking, or be an hindrance to it by entangling or warping the affections; always suppos- 
ing that this be no impediment to the necessary occasions of life, on this side or that: and there- 
fore be greatly careful of accepting any charges, or offices, that may be apt to balance the mind, 
against the common interest and welfare of all mankind. 

ViI.—To contribute toward a fund of piety, for the promised end, and for all such pious and 
charitable uses as the Society shall judge fit, in cases both ordinary and extraordinary, and to agree 
with all such necessary regulations and orders in the management of it, and all the affairs of this 
Society, as they shall determine among themselves.” 

The following is a Letter addressed to Dr. Edward Hooker, in Lee’s own hand-writing, (pro- 
bably a copy) :— . 

“Peace be with you: and blessing, and mercy from the mercy-seat of the Lord Jesus Christ in 
heavenly piaces.. Amen.—Sir,—Though I would not do anything in the least to discompose you 
in your near preparations for a blessed eternity, yet since it has pleased Divine providence to put 
into my hands some writings for which you have declared the highest esteem, as well as for the 
author thereof, your friend, with much regret for the will of the deceased being not fulfilled herein ; 
I think myself obliged to propose to you a few questions concerning them, which none perhaps in 
the world but yourself, can answer mein. And, therefore, notwithstanding that I ama stranger 
to your person, I must take this boldness with you, for the honour of God, for the interest and pro- 
pagation of truth, and for justice to the dead, to entreat your resolution hereof, so far as you are 
able. Which, if you please to grant me, and to allow about an hour’s time for declaring your an- 
swer, distinctly and severally to what is here propounded, I trust that it shall not be accounted to 
you for loss: and shall heartily pray that God may bring you into the great light of his everlasting 
kingdom, being first thoroughly purified in the blood of the Lamb. Ainen. 

‘The Questions are these :— 

I.—From what copy was Dr. Pordage’s Mystica Theologia printed ; I having one much larger 
under the Doctor’s own hand? ‘ vs 

Il.—Was that general Scheme, prefixed, of his own invention, or of anothers; I having also 
two schemes in the original MS. both which are different from the printed one ? 

II1.—Were all the Three Courts of the angelical world ever described by the said’ Doctor? for 
I find not any description either of the second or third court, as there is of the first, in the MSS. 
which I have in my possession. Have you any copy of the Angelical World that can supply this 
defect? 

IV.—Do you know whether the Doctor did ever write anything concerni ire- 
the severe world, and its inhabitants ? a SOA een ee 
; ee you ever hear hin discourse concerning it? If you did, pray what might be his sense 

hereof ? 

Vi—Did he ever write anything concerning the Fireless world, or the merciful world ; it being 
not so much as mentioned in either of the schemes, or the general introduction, which I have? 

VII.—That being created, according to the order of the printed scheme, after this four-elemen- 
eararor ds =e pn iio me what he means by it ? : 

.-—Was the Treatise of Eternal Nature put into the same order in which it is print 
Doctor himself, or by his son $. Pordage, or by ee other ? lohatle PHAR ABe 
3 aed read a caer, ia his, concerning Christ's birth in us, and ours in him? 
— ver see another of the History and ter, rist, in si . vi 
the first: which is about the incarnaticn ? ec, eA Saale DARE s Ease 


XI.— Do you know who it. was, to whom the Doctor gave his MSS. to b i 
written severe animadversions upon them ? ae Saline hs Sn 
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own finger hath written it on their vestures, and on their thighs, that so in all things they may be 
madeliss unto him their Head life, by the all-powerful working of his Spirit, with which they are 
sealed. 

There are but few found, who have so much as anear to hear what the Spirit saith to this 
church of Philadelphia, the first-fruits of the Lamb : or even but to receive the promises of the 
holy and true one, who is now at this instant with the key of David, opening gradually this blessed 
state in a few chosen names; so that none shall ever skutit more. And he is shutting up in such 
the dark abyss, and wrathful depraved nature; so that it can never be again opened. But still 
fewer are they, who have not only an ear to hear, but also an heart and hands to act whatever the 
Spirit saith: and who dare to adventure on, to the laying hold of such a weighty crown, as-is that 
of the first-born. And even of those that do so adventure forward for this most high prize, some 
do stop, having attained to the first degree, others rest in the second, and others in the third, as 
thinking that they are already got to the sixth, and so want nothing but to be taken presently to 
sit with their Lord in his throne. Some are willing at the end even of the first day’s work of rege- 
neration, or spiritual creation, to enter into their Sabbath: and without having passed the works 
of the other five days, to sit contented with the first productions of Divine Light upon the soul. 
Some who have beheld one, or two, or perhaps three signs of the coming of the Son of Man, have 
not had patience longer to wait for all the signs : but have thence peremptorily concluded that he 
was come to them, and that his kingdom was in them, before a redemption has been wrought out 





XIJ.—Have you any of his MSS. or Letters, by you; or do you know any one that has? Can 
you remember what became of the copper-plate of his effigies, etc. ?” ‘Francis Lee.” 


On another slip, in his hand-writing, is found the following :— 

I.—The Seven Spirits of God are so many eternal Divine emanations, whereby -his Essence is 
manifested, as well in the Archetypal as in all created worlds. 

II.—Their subsistence and circumincession is in the Holy Ghost; which is as their body, _ 
wherein they are all united as One. 

III.—They are Seven and One: and their Unity is the original of all harmony in the world ; 
even in all worlds whatever. 

IV.—This Septenary of Divine Spirit emanated from the very essence of God; and subsisting 
in it, may fitly be termed the Divine Harmony. 

V.—This Divine Harmony is to be known both in the Archetypal world, as before nature ; anc 
in the ectypal world, as in nature. e ‘ 

VI.—In the Archetypal world it is the eternal Sabbath, or the sabbath of the Still Eternity; 
wherein God takes up his rest within his own Eternal Habitation of light. 

VII.—In the ectypal world, it is properly the Sabbath of Nature.” 


We also present the following MS., entitled “‘Short Reflections upon the first original and 
secondary universal matter :’— 

I.—The invisible God has brought forth out of himself, in the beginning, a visible matter that 
was capable to receive allideas and forms: to which we may fitly give the name of a subtle spi- 
ritual matter, that does penetrate all other more gross matters. 

Il.—Im this first original matter were all qualities, elements, and properties virtually compre- 
hended, in the highest degree: for as much as God out of the same has created in the six days’ 
creation of this our universe all globes and visible creatures; and this indeed in such a glorious 
order, that the infinite wisdom of the Creator is hence clearly laid open before the reasonable 
creature. 

I1I.—This original matter did fill up and occupy, before the creation of this world, the whole 
place from the heavenly waters above down to the centre of the earth. In which place there now 
is the created heaven and earth, the Almighty God having in the six days of the Creation, divided 
distribuied, and diffunded this first matter into all those globes and several creatures. 

IV.—Now, like as this first matter was pure and luminous; so were the creatures and forms 
that were created out of the same also, every one in their kind, luminous and perfect: but be- 
cause the increase and support of the creatures must follow out of the original matter, out of 
which they were created, and that the same in the place of this world already was reduced into 
specified forms; therefore the eternal Creator wrought out, and effected, by the co-operation of 
the earthly and heavenly created influences a second, in all things agreeing with the first, upon the 
same manner as inthe present earthly defiled world, a vegetable that grows out of a grain is al- 
together like to the same whence it did grow forth, and as in the animal kingdom, out of the seed 
is again generated such a seed as that was whence the living creature came forth. And after this 
manner, all creatures materially are resolved into the matter whence they were produced as into 
their quintessence, for the bringing forth their likeness. 

V.—To this second matter are also given many names, and for that we rely the most upon the 
Holy Scripture; among other it is called by the patriarch Jacob the blessedness from heaven, 
with the blessedness out of the deep, the which otherwise is called the fatness of the earth and 
the dew of the heaven. : ¥ 

VI.—By this second matter the material creatures were maintained in their property and per- 
fection, till the curse through the sin came into the world; by which the will of the Man did then 
make partakers of the curse all other sublunary creatures and subsistences. Therefore also now 
this second matter is no more to be obtained pure, but mixed with filthinesses as this our sublunary 

lobe. 
4 VII.—But this curse consists properly herein, first of all that the Creator has transported 
the earth out of its situation more remote from the sun, as the true centre of the universe, so that 
the sun cannot with his meek and gentle fire-water-rays so directly and overflowingly enlighten 
the earth, and operate upon and into it, as he did before; of which the earth’s remoteness and dis- 
tance are a mighty hindrance. In the next place, the earth in and for itself is, by reason of the in- 
herent curse, no more the former subject as it was, not capable and pure as before; so that now 
the sun, according to the several dispositions of the defiled subject, and earthly lump, doth pro- 
duce out of it more terrestrial and intemperate fruits and nourishments, which is not done by 
II ’ 
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from the lapsed nature; or before the very head of the serpent has been bruised in them, and slain 
by the Virgin seed of the Wisdom of God, in the meek second Holy Principle of Light and Love: 
which by the inspired penmen of old, is expressed by that most soft, and yet most victorious name, 
JAH. Hallelu-JAH. ve 

For the prevention, therefore, of all such miscarriages, and for the undeceiving of those who 
think it a light thing to be a king’s son, or a king’s daughter, it hath seemed good to the most wise 
God and Father of our Spirits to raise up, according to the necessity of this present day, an instru- 
ment by him fitted, through many fires and waters, and through all manner of temptations, both in 
the heights above, and in the depths beneath, and immediately instructed at Wisdom’s Oracle, for 
so great a work, as the education of the king’s children, and the leading them up step by step to 
their Father’s throne, that they may be kings and priests upon the earth unto God, and unto the 
Lamb for ever; and may from the righteous Virgin Earth spring up as plants of mighty renownin 
a well-watered Paradise, aud as Olive branches, continually empty the golden oil out of themselves, 
and drop their fatness, for maintenance of a perpetual light in the Sanctuary, that was before dark- 
ened.— 

This will easily be seen to be the drift of these writings, by any one that is but a little skilled 
in their dialect. And it is no contemptible providence of the All-seeing Eye of Eternity, that this 
book, after having laid so many years as in the dust, should now come to be brought forth into the 
Light, in such a critical juncture of time, and in this very year, which is full of great expectations 





fault of the sun, but only through the failing of the earth ; and this is also the reason why the earth 
shall be again reposed in its former place and situation before the thousand years. Read Isa. xiii. 
13, where it expressly is written; as wellas Joel, ii. 10, Isa. ii. 21, Hag. ii. 6. 29, and Matt. xxiv. | 
29, although these places are not altogether so express. 

VIIL.—Now, this curse extends itself not over the whole creation of the six days’ university, 
but only over the sublunary globe of this earth. Therefore the sun after the curse, as well as be- 
fore, remains in and for himself a large and spacious ocean of the first original matter; who, as 
the heart inthe man, is placed in the centre of the whole world’s university of the six days, that 
he might give life and strength to all creatures. 

IX.—Although now the globe of the earth, because of the curse of sin upon it, is driven far 
back from its refreshing centre that must enliven and enlighten it, and is also become eccentrical 
and sublunary, as we do alas! enough feel; socannot the sun with his sweet and powerful beams, 
make the earth participate in the same manner as he did before the fall, by reason of his great re- 
moteness, nor bring forth out of the corrupt lump pure fruits; nevertheless he doth not cease to 
operate upon the earth with his remote rays, and to enlighten it as well as he can, that so the 
animals, vegetables, and minerals may out of them take their increase and nourishment. Accor- 
dingly as all the created armies of the stars do in like manner cast their beams on the earth by re- 
flection of the firmament; which firmament is a firm body, beneath the heavenly waters, that does 
separate the waters above the heaven from the under-firmamentary, or under-heavenly waters. 

X.—All these powers together are drawn and drunk in by the earth, as water by a mush- 
room. As then the rays of the sun and stars do carry with them, and convey into the earth a salt, 
that is full of spirit, of little holes and pores (and consequently apt to receive the influences) for 
impregiation of the earth. 

XI.—The heavenly rays, or influences, do penetrate even to the very present centre of the 
earth, where they are again by the central fire repelled to the surface; that so the animals, vege- 
tables, and minerals may obtain their nutriment.” [and so forth, to § XVIII.] Thus the MS. ; 


The next paper we propose to give, (as indicative of the high science of this indivi i 
headed, ‘‘ An Hundred Queries upon the Mosaic Cabala,” which tt would appear he iad 
as an exercise upon the first and second chapters of Genesis, either for himself or some other deep- 
searching Christian philosophical student; which are these :— 

I.—Wherefore is this word Elohim used in this first chapter of Genesis, and how shall it be 
properly interpreted? Because it is set in the plural number, why is it constructed with a singu- 
lar? What also is the reason that these two names, Jehovah and Elohim, axe found together in 
the second chapter, after the accomplishing of the seventh day, and not before? 

II.—Wherefore was the earth created before the sun? and why doth it now (with all its crea- 
papi desire and thirst after the sun’s power or virtue, notwithstanding it could at that time, as 
. cave was not existing, bring forth all its growths, with its seeds, which it can do now no 

III.—Since there was yet neither summer nor winter, nor spring time j 
be accounted of those queries that desire to know in what time of ‘pe year FR aera ed 

V.—Wherefore must the sun have been created, there having been such a power in the earth 
already, that it could bring forth all things without the sun? Hath the sun then taken its power 
out of the earth? And if so, why doth now the earth take it out of the sun? Because this Laide 
te peeet ao itself, and to fructify, did originally lie in the earth, (which must be done by the me- 
pane of the sun,) whither is this power gone; and how is it come from the earth to be now in the 

_ Y.—This power first having been in the earth, where was at that ti 

which doth now turn itself about the sun? How could it turn then rth fhe sun, when th 

was not yet created? What was this thing which at that time the earth was longin for ? What 
was there then forasun? How is it to be understood that the sun, which is Creates later, h th 
now more powet in it than the earth, which had not only the same power as the sun hath 
but hath had also more ? _Ifthe sun were a child of the earth, how hath this child depri a hig 
mother of her life? But if the fountain of light did spring alike through the earth ae ie 
place of the sun also, which light was now the greater of the twain? What was it ti ] icc 
light, which the earth had? Was it visible or invisible ? PER ge aere aanan 


t I Out of what fountain did i i 
cause every light which may be seen by outward eyes, cometh now from the a Se eae 


Wherefore doth this light open itself no more through the earth, as it did before ?' 


place of the earth, 


¢ 
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on this hand, and on that. To which nothing is given me in particular to say, but only this word 
of caution to the greedy expectants and waiters for some outward visible revolution in church or 
state: Let such be sober in their hopes, and take good heed to themselves of their observations, or cal- 
culations; and let them'not lay too great a stress upon any external deliverance how great soever, or 
upon the rise or fall of any earthly monarch, potentate, or state: neither let them scek for the King- 
dom of Christ in their own will, nor according ta certain preconceived notions and images, nor bind- 
ing tt down to any sect or party in the (so called) Christian world: for they shall find it nowhere but 
in the triumphant resignation of Jesus Christ. When, therefore, they shall be certain that they have 
drunk of the very same cup which he did drink, that they have passed through the straight and wrest- 
ling gate of death, that they are entirely passed from all their own, into the liberty of the Divine Will, 
and have broken down every image and boundary, that man, as man, hath set up; then let them know 
that the Kingdom of Christ is near to them, and upon its very breaking forth in much glory, majesty,’ 
and power. And when they themselves are thus got without the walls of the great city, Babylon ; then, 
and not before, let them expect the descent of the New Jerusalem out of heaven. For most assuredly, 
to none but Virgin souls; to the true Nazarites, that for the hope of Jsrael do wait in the inward 
temple, day and night, with their lamp-spirits ever burning, that so they may be ready to go forth 
at their bridegrom’s call, to meet him; to the lilies of the valley, who, though they neither reap or 
spin for themselves, are yet arrayed more gloriously than Solomon, in the immaculate robe of the 
Lord their righteousness ; yea, to none but the undefiled doves, that are in him made al] beautiful 





VI.—Whatis the Haschamaim? What istheletter 4, and what signified the letter y 2? Wherefore 
is this word compounded out of the y which is fire, and py which signified water? In what subject 
or matter may the nature of the spirit of the fiery waters be known? With what covering are they 
now covered and hid? Where may they now be found in the mystical earth, and in the natural 
earth? Are they yet together in the centre or not? Arethey one thing with the earth, or are 
they different from it ? Wherefore is the firmament afterwards called by this name Haschamaim? 

ViI.— Wherefore is here, in the first chapter, the earth called Haaretz? when in the second, , 
after the finishing of the seventh day, the earth is called Haadamah, whereof no mention was made 
in the first chapter. Whatis the reason thereof? Is Haadamah created with Haaretz together, 
or was it created before Haaretz ? 

VIII.—What is tohu? Whatis bohu? How far doth this fohuw extend itself? And where- 
fore is this tohw not attributed to the heavens also? Were the heavens full or replenished? Did 
not this fohw extend itself even so far as the heavens did extend themselves? And how may it 
then be said the heavens were created ? If now everywhere was tohu, where the earth was, where 
was the place of the earth ? 

IX.—But if the heavens were not void or tohu, where have they been before they were crea- 
ted visibly ? Were they in the same place, whereinto they came thereafter as they became crea- 
ted and manifested ? Did they not fill this place full wherein they had been before like as nothing ? 
Hath not then the earth filled full also this place, wherein it before was as nothing? How far 
did reach this full filling, or this plenitude of the heavens and the earth, in opposition to vacuity 
and nothing? Ifthe heavens are not pure before God, what is their impurity? From whence 
cometh that chosech ? “5 

X.—Wherefore is the creation repeated or rehearsed, Gen. ii. 4.? And wherefore is the crea- 
tion of the third day repeated, Gen, ii., 4, 9.? 

XI.— Wherefore is there made no mention of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, in Gen. 
i. 11? What was for an earth out of which this tree was created ? And on which day was it 
created ? i 

XII.—Wherefore in Gen. i. is there no mention made of the metals, and nevertheless there is 
made mention of gold, Gen. ii. 11.2? Wherefore is there in Gen. ii., made mention only of the 
third and of the sixth day? And why of the fowls, and not at all of the fishes, nor of the creeping 
things ? : 

XIL.—Wwherefore is it, in Gen. i. 26, said, that the man is created after the image of God, and 
in the second chapter, that he is created out of Haadamah ; and that Nischmath Chajim is breathed 
into him? Wherefore in Gen. ii. 19., is set this word Haadamah, and in Gen. i. 24, this word 
Haaretz ? 

XIV.—Wherefore in Gen. ii. 19, is the creation of the beasts repeated, which was yet before in 
the first chapter made mention of ? 

XV —Wherefore were the fishes not brought before Adam to be called by him, as the beasts 
of the earth and the fowls of the air? 

X VI.—Wherefore is this word Jezar used concerning the man, Gen, ii. 19, and v. 7? And 
why is another word, viz., Twdshe, used Gen. i. 11. Aon 

XVII.—What is this word Zela? Why, is it, in Gen. ii. 21, interpreted a rib, signifying 
properly a power ? : ‘ 

VIII.—Wherefore Gen. ii. 9, istused this word Jizmach concerning the production of trees, 
when Gen. i. 12, is only used this word toze ? : 

XIX.—What is this word abhid, Gen. ii. 6? Is it well interpreted to till the ground? 
Wherefore is the earth here called Haadamah, and not Haaretz? And wherefore is this same word 
Haadamah not to be found, Gen. ii. 8? . 

XX.—Wherefore did the tempting tree not grow before the second creation came ? 

XXJI.—What is this word Eden? Is it not the tempting ground, as a dust, whereby the man 
could become entangled ?. os : . 

XXII—Wherefore came the mist not sooner than Gen. ii. 6? And what is this to say, that 
it went up, or that it is gone out from the Haaretz ; and that it hath watered, or given to drink 
the whole form of the Haadamah ? , j 

X XIII.— Wherefore followeth immediately hereupon, the second creation, and the tempting 
tree, and the tempting earth, and Adam’s being put into the garden, and the tree of life, (viz. 
such a power whereon Adam should hold him fast,) and the commandment? _ 

PF XXIV.—For what longed or thirsted Haadamah, that it must satisfy its thirst from Haaretz? 
What is this ascending or going up? Whatis the mist? What is Shekah? 
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and fair, and that having washed themselves seven times in the pool of his blood, are thereby set 
apart, and redeemed from the earth, to be his companions,—will this beloved city come down. O 

the truth of which, every one must necessarily be convinced, that doth but consider seriously the 
process that this author hath been led in, according as the same from these ensuing memoirs may 
be gathered, in order to the drawing down the powers of the heavenly worlds, and the unsealing 
the fountain of the Holy Ghost, and the book of the resurrection. Neither can this Jerusalem glory 
pe discerned by any others, or after any other method than is herein laid down from the opener of 
that principle, let them Jook never so long about, crying, Lo here, in the East! or, Lo there, in the 
West. For this high promotion of Wisdom’s children cometh neither from the East, nor from the 
West: neither out of the North, (as some are gazing after it at present,) nor yet from the South. 
But the Lord cometh from TEMAN, where the glorious Virgin principle is unlocked; whence the 
warm, holy, supernal Sowth-wind doth blow upon the Gardens of Lebanon, and cause the spices to 
flow out; whither the patriarch Abraham always directed his travels; and where Jacob saw the 
Jadder of heaven, and the gate thereof. The key of which gate is there presented by the hand of 
Divine Wisdom to all] her children, to whom she crieth aloud, standing at the entry of the celestial 
city, and proclaimeth the joyful JUBILEE; inviting them to return now from their captivity, and 
presently to come forth from the tottering Babel, which is founded upon the sands, and to enter 
with her key into this city, which hath foundations. For this, she standeth in the top of the hea- 


venly places, and putteth forth her voice to them at the coming in at the doors: for this she meet- 





XXV.—What was this essence wherewith Haadamah was clothed, ere this mist from Haaretz 
did put another form upon it ? 

XX VI.—Wherefore had it not rained upon Haaretz, that now there must come a mist to wa- 
ter, or to give drink to the Haadamah? Or why jis it that this mist must overwhelm or cover the 
same with its grossness ? 

XX VII.— Wherefore saith Moses only thus briefly, there went up a mist from Haaretz, and 
covered Haadamah? Wherefore saith he not, that J. ehovah, or Elohim, commanded this mist to 
goup? Hath this mist generated, or brought forth itself, after all things were created ? Was this 
mist not also within the idea of the Creator, because there is made no mention of it, neither in the 
first nor in the second chapter ? 

XXVIII.—Wherefore followeth this mist immediately after the repetition of the creation ? 
Which is the true and proper interpretation of the fourth and fifth verses of Gen. ii.? Howis Ha- 
adamah become covered by this mist? And why is it there said, The face of Haadamah was co- 
vered by it? What is this face or faces of Haadamah? From whence came this mist, and whither 
went it? Was Haadamah within Haaretz? 

XXIX.—What was this mist, that so immediately after it the tempting tree came forth out of 
Haadamah? Was Haadamah not pure, before this mist came? Was Haaretz not pure ? Didthe 
tempting tree grow out of this mist ? 

XX X.— Wherefore maketh Moses mention immediately after this mist, of some bondage, or 
tilling of Haadamah; the man being before settled to be a governor or lord over all things ? 

XXXI.—Was there not come a twofold quality into Haadamah, after this mist was gone up 
from Haaretz, because there did grow a twofold fruit from the earth, in opposition against each 
other, viz., a tree of knowledge and lust or longing, a tree of life or power? Was the serpent also 
brought forth out of this mist ? 

_  XXXII.—How came the longing for this mist into Haaretz, and how came it from Haaretz 
a vee aes Why was Haarelz wanting a rain, having before brought forth all things with- 
out rain ? 

XXXIII.—Did Adam also mind, or settle his imagination into this mist or. grossness, that 
there did fall a deep sleep, or an impotency and languor upon kim ? What is a mist? Is it nota co- 
vering of the clearness, an obscuring of the light, and often also venemous ? Is it not an image of 
.the dark world? A darkening of the sun? A cloud, and often also black and unhealthful? 

XX XIV.—How should Adam have behaved himself concerning this mist, and concerning all 
those things in which this mist was? Should he not have retired himself to the tree of life? 

XXX V.—How came it to pass, that his feeblest power, which did go out from him, did behold 
this same tree, wherein thus powerfully this mist of death was lying, and that he regarded and 
minded it? Was he not (when he consisted yet in his fulness, and when he had yet liberty to take 
what he would) touched or infected by this same mist, and so enfeebled, because his imagination 
did leave the tree of life ? 

XXXVI.—What was the very ground, or source of this mist? Was it not the desiring or 
lust? Was it necessary that Adam must be tempted by this desire, or lust, also? What was that 
thing which stirred up some other desire or lust in him, besides those whereto he was of God cre- 
ated? Wherefore could he not overcome this lust in his strife and temptation ? - 

XXX VII.—Wherefore did not Adam eat of the tree of life in the midst of the garden, before 
he went to the tempting tree; being this tempting tree was forbidden unto him, and. the tree of 
life not? Wherefore could he not come more to the tree of life, after he had eaten of the tempting 
tree? Was not this tree of life the Divine Power out of the Son, or the Word of the Lord, which 
pane eee typified by the rod of Aaron ? is 

x .—Was this mist in the tree of life, and in the other trees also: ly 
tempting tree of lust tinged and infected by it? a si i is la oe 

XX XIX.—What was this thing, which did so vehemently draw the most feeble part in Adam 
viz., his imagination, that he looked backwards after the forbidden fruit of knowledge ? Why abode 
he not with his will under God’s will, yea, under the will and obedience of the Word ? 

XL.—Why arose his hearkening out of his looking backwards, and why further his desire out 
of oe Beans ig 

,L—Could he not have overturned and vanquished this looking backward: 
lust and knowledge, by the power of the tree of life? And can he nee do it ieee oo ceed 
earnest looking forwards and towards the tree of life, viz., the true brazen serpent lifted up upon 
a pole, as a character of the curse? Will not the power of the tree of life willingly help him in this 
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eth them in every path, layeth hold on them that, having tried them with her Jaws, they may enter 
in hereby, and feast at the table which she hath furnished for them. But, alas! I see, that the 
most even of those that have been enrolled under her discipline, will be not a little afraid to lay 
hold on this key of the kingdom, when it is reached out to them: and will shrink from it, behold- 
ing how large it is, and that it is made full of all solid gold ; even as this very author did at its first 
presentment, as thinking it impossible for any ever to bear the weight of it. Besides this, there is 
a mercurial serpent which twineth himself about it, whose life can be destroyed no otherwise but 
by the royal antidote of the unicorn’s horn. [See Note, pp. 183—5.] 

Let not any therefore think it a light thing, or easily attainable, to bear the key of the govern- 
ment on their shoulders. But let them examine thoroughly the several progresses and steps of 
this author, in order to its attainment; that are recorded for the space of about six years, im this 
present volume. Of which it must be confessed that much has been-lost ; so that the links of Wis- 
dom’s chain may often seem to be broken. But as the greatest architect, statuary, and painter of 
these last ages, is said to have become so excellent, merely by bis observations drawn from a most 
imperfect maimed statue, or bust, being the work of a most exquisite and masterly hand: so it is 
not at all to be despaired, but that there may be found also in this day some.of rare and excellent 
abilities of spirit, who, notwithstanding any imperfections or maimings of this spiritual register, or 
any defects in its exterior habit of language or style, may by the assistance of their supreme tutor 
draw forth, even from the disjointed parts of this work, such an excellency of knowledge and skill 





strife? Is there not now set before him a greater and more fixed glory, which he may expect after 
that he hath held out his trials, and hath overcome ? 

XLII.—Must not all the angels have been proved and tried also? Wherefore did the fairest 
of them not keep his stand? What was the thing which he looked for ? 

XLIII.—How could Adam have prevented, and how may he yet now prevent, that he may 
not be caught or entangled by this lust and mist of the tempting source on this tempting earth, by 
his longing and looking for other things, except the Word of the Lord? 

XLIV.—What is this other source which is shewed him by God, to be an opposition and an ti- 
dote against this tempting source? Or can there be found any other way to be delivered from th is 
strong tempting source of his lust and self-desiring, which is entered into all things, except only 
by a fixed denying of his own will, and laying it down under the will of God ? 

XL V.—What meaneth this saying, Gen. ii. 18, nof good? For was it not said, Gen. i. 31, ald 
things were very good ? ' 

XLVI.—Wherefore, in Gen. ii., is no mention made of this word, be fruitful and multiply? 
Being this same was said, Gen. i. 22, to the fishes and fowls ; and 28, to the man also? Wherefore 
is this same not (v. 11) neither to the beasts, nor to the men, after their fall, till, Gen. ix., it is said 
again unto Noah ? 

XLVII.—Wherefore are the beasts not given unto Adam to be his food, Gen. i, 29., like as 
they are given unto Noah ? 

XL VILL—How is this first chapter of Genesis to be reconciled with the other Scriptures, viz. 
with Job, Proverbs, Psalms, and Wisdom ? 

XLIX.—Wherefore is there no mention made of the meteors, but only of this mist? Gen. i. 
and ii. - 

L.—How can the waters above the firmament be the clouds, since necessarily they must hay- 
either fallen down in drops of rain or hail, by reason of the cold region of the air, and the efficacy 
of the moon: or at least they must have remained there congealed ? 

L1.—Since the earth was everywhere full of waters, had then the sun at that time no efficaci- 
ousness to make dry, and to draw up the waters, like as it hath now ? 

LI1.—How could the herbs and trees then live; because now without water, all these things 
must presently die? 

T,11I.-—Wherefore is there no mention of the place, towards which the river Euphrates doth 

? » 
flow ? y—_where was Adam ere he was introduced into the garden of Eden? If this garden be 

the very Paradise, how could the serpent and the devil enter into it? 2 

LV.—What is this to say, that after this word, not good, followeth immediately the creation 
of the beasts out of Haadamah, and that these were brought before man ? Had Adam looked after 
the beasts? Because these followeth immediately, they are brought before him, and this word 
Esen Kenegdo, (a help meet over against him,) twice becomes repeated. Whence was Adam in 
want of a help meet? And what is this emphatica)] word Kenegdo, toshow us? Had Adam minded 
the bestial lust and multiplication ? 

LV1.—Wherefore did Adam and Eva cover their privy parts, having sinned by their mouth ? 

LvV1L—wWas Eva already within Adam, when the commandment was given unto him ? 

LYIIL.—What manner of form would Adam have retained, if he had not eaten of the forbid- 
den fruit ? 

L1X.—How could Eva sin, the commandmert being given before she was? 

LX.—What is this to say, Gen. iii., They could hear the voice of God, walking in the garden, 
and that in the cool of the day? What is the cool or cooling? What anger was there kindled, 
that it must be cooled ? 

XI.—How was the human nature in Adam become a whore ? And how was he become great 
with child? And with what? Who was his midwife, to bring forth this birth 2? Which would . 
have been the best for Adam, to behold the beasts, or to withdraw his eyes from them? Was this 
a temptation to him or not? What were these oe names which Adam gave them? What signi- 

this giving of names, powers, or puissances 
eth x TE What was this for an. heir meet, which Adam looked for? And what did cause him 
for it? 

{8 10° TLL-—How many degrees hath his fall? How is he successively fallen deeper and deeper 
from one degree into another? And how is he now to return again ? 

LXIV.—Would God have had Adam be advanced unto greater glory, then why could he not 
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in all true léarning and solid wisdom; that they may be found ten times belter, and more skilful, 
than all the magicians, and men of fame, that are in the universities throughout all Europe. For 
when Wisdom’s key is obtained, and her book unsealed in any, according to the process here de- 
scribed ; then may al] the depths [N.B.] of philosophy, as well as of divinity, and all the hidden 
treasury of Wisdom, in all worthy arts and sciences, be successively broken up. And thus, as 
from one foot of the Rhodian Coloss, (which is to this day preserved,) every one that is but skilled 
in the proportions of the human body, can exactly calculate what the whole should be, and know 
thence how to frame one accordingly : so every one to whom God has given some good degree of 
understanding in the symmetry and proportions of the spiritval body, will, notwithstanding any 
intervening breaches, or abrupt transitions, be able hence to frame some suitable idea of the whole 
design and ceconomy of God, in the manifestation of his kingdom to separated and virginized 
souls. [N.B. ; 

" Now the Pe icocatlt of this divine kingdom is various in several persons, and in the same 
person at several times. Whence this variety in the descent of the heavenly and ghostly powers, 
(whether in this principle, or in another,) and of the joys of the world to come, is here not unfitly 
symbolized out by a garden, or paradise; as it was by the king thereof, himself, in his truly gra- 
cious answer to the penitent thief. And yet more expressively is this flourishing state of the lamb’s 
elect bride cyphered to us by a fountain of gardens, or paradises, planted with all trees of frankin- 
cense, myrrh, and aloes, and with all the chief spices ; out of which the royal ointment is prepared 





hold out his proving? How long time was Adam proved, was it not forty days? Were the angels 
tried also? 

LX V.—What was that drink sucked in by Haadamah, that made it lust for the mist from 
Haaretz? How is Haaretz become waterish, which before could be and consist without rain ? How 
came the mist into it? How came the mist out of Haaretz into Haadamah, and so further into 
Adam? Why is it thereafter called T’ardemah, a deep sleep, or grussness ? What is dam, or blood ? 
How came the grossness in this spirit, that now raiseth up the life in men ? 

LX VI.—How would it have been, if Adam had holden out his trying, as the good angels did, 
who are not fallen? And how will it be, if man yet now hold out his trial ? 

LX VII.—After how many manners may this first and second chapter be explicated ? 

LXVIII.—By how many vails or coverings is every word covered, all which first must be 
rent, or taken away, ere we can behold the true signature of it? How far is the knowledge of the 
Hebrew language able to help us thereto? How far doth this language reach ? And when ceaseth 
the understanding which may be given by it unto us? 

LXIX.—What difference is there between the sensual, intellectual, and magical understand- 
ing of the words? [Now, in the next ten queries, to consider GreGory Lorxz, and some few 
others, who have had the fulness of the Spirit’s senses. ] 

X.—By what kind of languages, and from what sort of men, may we now, at this present 
age, be understood ? How far reacheth our common language by its expressions, and whereto may 
it not reach ? 

LXXI.—What is that sensibility beyond ail languages, whereby the fellow sensibility alone is 
able or sufficient, without any speech, tv communicate our understanding unto another ? 

LXXII.—Of what use are the outward letters? How much of everything can we declare or 
utter by our speaking thereof? 

_ LUXXIII.—How may we reconcile all the different interpretations, or how may we bring them 
into one only understanding and harmony ? 

LXXIV.—How may we find out the very ground of contrariety in every disharmony? And 
how may we separate it, to bring that which is good into the harmony again.? 

XX V.—What light and opening doth there arise out of the concordance of all the harmonies? 
Causeth there the multiplicity any hindrance, or is it profitable? 

LXXVI.—What is this that causeth the disharmony, and the contrary senses in the intellect- 
ual life? How may the multiplicity of the concording harmonies bring again into concordance 
that which is not concording ? 
om may we find inwardly, by waiting, the divine power of the harmony of all 

onies drawing nigh to us, which openeth more in one moment, than all the studies and )a- 
bours ever might reach to, though they were employed for the life-time of a thousand men ? 

LXXVIII.—May there any other way be found, except denying every lust and desire whereby 
man is to be brought into this light, and fixed in it, either in this lifetime or after it ? ; 

LXX1X.—Would it be ill done, if one should forsake all the curiosity that is in desiri f 
knowledge in this life? i : read paiech gee | 

N01 g ife? And if he should only be careful for the renewing of his heart, by passing 
willingly through sufferings and purifications; till the time of God’s mercy might appear which 
js lobe able to help him after all his waiting and striving? Wherein would be the inconvenience 
. UXXX.—Are the fig leaves able to cover the corrupt and fallen re 
disobedience, and of the luoking and longing, which is for: any other uing poe Gat het eae 

LXXXI.—Could the great gifts, given unto Lucifer, preserve him in true humility, wherei 
ee happiness doth consist ? ee ae 

‘ -—Shall not the pure spirit after death become tro sae ‘ 
he is entered here, and become Subaneled therein with his sur Se bee ye aia 
not purified, and having not killed all its lusts and desires, experi thi eae ety eae 
Adam experienced in the tempting garden? Shall not the sont fall into ae wee ee as 
of eae if it hath not a fixed ground to sink down willingly into ete y cia 
pee ee -—What is the Cherubimical sword, which is to cut off all our own reasoning and 

LXXXIV.—How ma i i : 
ownhood into Universality? Tpiom the teurentt eee eaenernene Te oe 
5 peas a Bae SS 0 e tine 
into the one element? From Inateriality into the divine transfiguration ? From difforsnes nie 
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for the consecration of such priestly kings, as are to reign upon the earth in the Lamb’s nature, and 
name. Which shall make all the wild beasts of the forest to fly into dens and lurking holes, and 
every venomous creature to hide itself from the great Attic Jomin, in his representatives, and from 
the fiery stream issuing out of his mouth; by which the spirit of Antichrist, that huge Leviathan, 
shall be utterly destroyed. ) 

So will the kingdom of Christ manifest itself, by a gradual, but total overthrow of that of him, 
who has usurped all the kingdoms of the earth; until ail that which he has caused to be as a wil- 
derness by the blast of his poisonous breath, be again renewed, and made to be as the garden of 
God, filled with wells of living water, and streams from the upper Lebanon: a garden giving forth 
all the variety of flowers and fruits of life, according to the seasons, and according to eyery one’s 
essential ground, and internal soil: a garden in which there is not any mixed tree, existing from 
the root of the outward elements, containing good and evil, truth and falsehood, light and darkness ; 
but all whose trees are trees of life, all whose plants are plants of righteousness, all perfectly good 
and true, all-beautiful and lustrous. 

How various the manifestation of this Lebanon-kingdom will be, no pen can describe, no 
tongue can express. That is various indeed: but the manifester all the while is but one; and the 
essential Word of God, which is the worker of ali these things, is most uniform. The manuductions, 
illuminations, and inspirations are very different, but still there is but one way, one light, and one 
spirit; one Lord, and one God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and of us all; who in these 





unity ? From our own will, or unwillingness, into the one will? From grossness into subtlety and 
divine corporality ? 

LXXXV.—How may we distinguish that which is divine in us, from that which is earthly 7 
That which is of the human reason from that which is of the divine power? That which is natu- 
ral from that which is supernatural? That which is gift, only given us by mercy, from that which 
is a gift, not only given unto us, but also by death and regeneration fixed and made our own, for 
to abide ours for evermore ? 

LXXXVI.—What are those gifts which are only transitory, or transmigrating, and must be- 
come tried again and again? And what are these gifts which are abiding in us for evermore, and 
which by the strife and in the strife, and in all trials whatever, are fixed and abiding ? 

XX VII.— Whither come or go those persons that in the temptation held not fast on the 
power of Jesus, but make themselves to be entangled by the same source or ground, whereby the 
devil, by reason of his false heart, was catched ? 

XVIII.—May this tempting source effect anything, or be of any effort to those who 
are of a pure heart and integrity of conscience ? 

LXXXIX.—How may those, who have received the pure sap out of the tree of life, abide 
conquering all the venom of temptations, and remain immutable as the gold in the fire ? 

XC.—Is this tempting source bad to them who shall have received power from the tree of 
life ? or must it be only subservient to their greater glory, and clearer manifestation of the, Divine 
Lights-power which is in them ? 

XCI.—Could not Adam have eaten also of the tempting tree without any danger, if he had 
but had power first out of the tree of life? and how more glorious would he have become thereby ? 

XCII.—Can the tempting tree cause any hurt or annoy to the man that hath a perfect power 
of Jesus Christ wherewith to overcome? or must it not rather be only subservient tohim for a 
greater glory? ; 

XCIII.—Did not God shut up Paradise, and all the glory thereof, for this same end, that so 
Adam might not become tempted yet stronger, if he were to be here more glorious? 

XCIV.—Was it not God’s great mercy and pity, that he did set man, who was not found 
faithful in the least things, on a way of humility, for to learn thereby obedience, that so he might 
help him up and restore him ; there having been otherways no possibility for it, if a higher power 
er station here were given unto him ? 

XCV.—Would net Adam’s fall have been deeper than the fall of the devils, if the day were 
not become cooled by God’s mercy, that so Adam could hear his voice? 

XCVI.—Wherefore is now Adam settled in this life under lowlinesss, under the command- 
ments, and under the burden and cross of Christ ? Is not for this one only end all his might taken 
away from him, that he may not fly on high like Lucifer? And is it not then only God’s mercy to 
give no knife to his hand whereby he would kill himself? 

XCVII.—When man in his desire putteth to wrong use that might which is yet 
left to him, and when he stealeth the things that are God’s, and abuseth them, and cometh so into 
perdition or undoing, to whose charge is his undoing to be laid? 

XCVIII.—After what manner must we now be tried and prepared, that we may use our 
gifts, in all purity, to our happiness ; humbling ourselves, and not attempting to fly on high by 
them ? / 

XCIX.—Was not this the devil’s fall, that he would be like as God? And doth not the man 
this same thing yet also? Hath he who is the tree of life taught us so todo? Hath he not appro- 
priated all things to their very ground, and hath he not himself denied all things, yea, even the 
things which he himself had right and access to? Why should not we then hearken unto him, 
more than to our own lust ? i nae 

C.—After what manner must we now, by continual exercising and striving, set ourselves 
against our nature, and all the lusts thereof, and so continue or go on, till we may get victory 
from the power of the tree of life, such a grace, which by God’s mercy is to abide in us substan- 
tially, and which either in or after this life, is to keep us in all our trials, and to protect us and pre- 
serve us from the venom and attracting power of perdition, and which is to give us strength or 
power to reign over it, according to that degree by which temptation or trial will fall upon us ? 
Which trial surely wil] come upon us, because all whatsoever shall abide in God eternally, must 
pass through trials, either in this life’s time or after it. But in this life will it be the better and 
more easy, and after it will it be infinitely more hard and grievous. ; f 

To him that understandeth aright, and findeth in himself these queries, not only this first and 
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last days is about to appear yet more fully to us by his Son, setting him openly upon his holy hill. — 
Thus he who is the ABYSSAL UNITY of all beings, clotheth himself as with several names, 
rideth forth in several powers, weareth on his head several crowns, and glanceth from his eyes se- 
veral lights. And yet there is but one crown, one power, and one name, as there is but one light 5 
which diffuseth itself in all the variety of colours. Which unity and variety of light is well to be 
heeded in the reading of this book, and of all other spiritual treatises whatever, of what rank or de- 
gree soever they be. For God sometimes appears in the darkness, and yet in that darkness there 
is light: again he appears in the light, and yet darkness may be mixed with this light, till the per- 
fect day do spring from on high. Thus he appears to some at a distance, as ina great and strong 
wind; to others in an earthquake: in both which forms he eminently manifested himself through 
some, about the beginning of the last century. Then after this, approaching still nearer, he appears 
to a third sort in the fire: as at this very day he powerfully doth to some, that are known to Wis- 
dom’s disciplehood. And lastly he demonstrates his presence to some, as to this his chosen vessel, 
in a still small voice, and in a sweet, gentle, lambent flame. Sometimes God manifests himself to 
the eye or ear of the receptive heart, according to the several properties, operations, and influxes of 
this or that name, which he puts on; of this or that attribute, which he communicates ; of this or 
that sphere, in which the living wheels of the creatures before the throne of God do move. Thus 
was he manifested to the unregenerate spirit of Balaam, according to the efficacy of the name Shad- 
dai; who saw the vision of him in this similitude or vesture, falling into a trance: and this is the 








second chapter of Genesis, but also the whole Scripture, and whole nature will be opened, and he 
shall not want to seek anything without himself in any book or any man.” Such the Queries. 

We give the answer to the first of these Queries, viz.:—‘‘ This name, Elohim, is of all the 
Divine names alone made use of in the Cosmopeeia, or Genesis of the World, by Moses, as express- 
ing in it a sort of plurality or fecundity : and by it is to be understood, as the eastern sages declare, 
the glorious creator or executor, as containing in himself ideally the world to be created; or, as 
God one and many, or one and all, —with regard to that divine omniform power, which is one and 
the same in all'the manifold productions thereof. And this therefore being always expressed in 
the plural number, is yet constructed with a verb singular, to signify the Unity both in God and 
Nature, under all the multifarious effects and phenomena; and that as all things do orderly spring 
up from a centre into multiplicity, by the going forth of Elohim into manifestation, so likewise 
all things are by him to be reduced through the variety back into an Unity. But when the hea- 
vens and the earth were perfected in the full harmony of all beings, and H/ohim had on the seventh 
day, finished all his work, as the executor of the Incomprehensible substance or abyssal ineffible 
Deity, by blessing and sanctifying the day of his rest; then was the great and venerable Name 
which is beyond all expression, as peculiarly respecting the Divine essence, or essence of essences, 
added to that of Elohim. And thereupon mention is made of the generations both of heaven and 
earth, as immediately succeeding their creation. Which is well to be observed.” 

The answer to the second Query runs thus :—‘‘ The creation of the earth js excellently repre- 
sented to us as prior to that of the sun, that we might not be ignorant that the light which is con- 
centrated in the sun, is the very light which was before concentrated in the earth: and that there 
must have been a certain igneous and luminous substance in the earth, from the impregnation of 
the spirit of Elohim irradiating those waters wherein it lay immersed for some time; which sub- 
ieee was Bees of a solar nature. ete oes d 

_We append, as a close to this Note, the following prayers and devotional com’ i 
having regard to the author’s friends Hickes and Nelson Aehe deep, fervent, orthodox rae Saat 
tone, and classical beauty of which compositions, may not be deemed unworthy of the compilers of our 
beautiful Church Service, any more than of the author of the “‘ Feasts and Fasts,” or of ‘‘ Hickes’s 
Devotions,” or of ‘* Hickes’s Kempis,” or ‘‘ Nelson’s Christian Exercise,” &c. And thus will con- 
clude our annotatory elucidations of the profundity and versatility of pious erudition of the high] 
gifted Lee :—who was, manifestly, in the generation next preceding Law, one of the great Core 
parers of the way’ for the renovation of the Gospel spirit, and evangelical-prophet proclaimers 
of the latter days’ glory under the full light of theosophical truth ; as described in some of its ex- 
rae ee ee above pated to Lead and the accompanying poems, and generally 

hroughout the present Treatise.—The firs i i 
of Nelson, commence and preceedd thus :— Be tg tt ee eee ee 

GAM-ZO!—A Commemoration. Jan 16, R. N., of blessed memo famili i 
brother, The righteous shall be had in eve sti : d ae ee pally ae aud 
Lessons: Wisdom eC a eae oe Saran’ remembrance. Psalms: xli. xlii. ¢xii. exvi. 

ye spirits and souls of the righteous, bless ye the Lord. Praise hi i i 
ike ehicet ie aera soul, with these, and fSiantty him for ever Ai et i i al 
- er ess thou th r i i i i 5 
him, ie i et for coer and ever. ales ie Be ee REG 0 ee 

toly! holy! holy! Lord God Almighty, who wast, and art, and art 
ee SA all thy saints: and praise be given to thee by all the souls redeemed bre ee 
ou hast called up into the courts of the heavenly sanctuary. But more especiall ( 
praise be given unto th “i peetnly leh goer aa 
ych N h ly name in and by thy servant our dear brother R. (surnamed after the 
esh, N.), whom thou didst here adorn with thy grace in an eminent manner, and whom thou hast 
Oe mot where tos eee was, there he now also may be. Thy will, O Father, is 
I : ecause his soul pleased thee, therefore didst thou remove him i t 
evil to come, and hast glorified ith i is li in hi ahi ae som, ye 
thy sight, ara i the eae ae hy nee both in his life and in his death, which is precious in 
ou gavest him unto me for a friend, and for a companion in ileri : 
ee eae I found thine image in him, and, rejoiced pee halt Sete ce ion 
: Se . : . . ? 
and unworthy of the Weast of a ity Peat ne eon ihe en or DUE feanemanpe 

Kaa Save y benefits, and therefore unworthy of such a friend 

acta weit beay, -which ae him, O Lord; and having loosened the bands of the vile and 
’ eighed down the soul which was musing upon thee, and the joy of thy 
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lowest sort of true divine prophecy Then was he manifested unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and 
unto Jacob, by the name of £/-Shaddai: which is a much higher degree than the former; as that 
whereby is expressed, not only the paternal property in the absolute sovereignty of his will, but 
also the meek iove-principle co-joined with it in a federal rite. After this he was manifested un- 
der the law, at sundry times, and in divers manners, by the most essential, and great name of the 
covenant, Jehovah ; but still according to the variety of the vessel, and its fitness to receive the 
emanations thereof, either in ahigh or low degree. Then lastly he was made known, under the 
gospel, to the apostles, to the evangelists, to the prophets, and to other ranks mentioned in the 
apostolical epistles by the name of Jesus: which name doth unseal aiid open that of Jehovah ; 
whence the miraculous powers did so abound in the early days of the church, while there wasfaith 
in thisname. But still it is the same One Holy and rue God that revealed himself both to the 
vile son of Beor, and to the most heroic father of the faithful, though not by the-same name. And 
he is nevertheless One, and having appeared after manner, and in that name, to the prophets of 
old, and then speaking after another manner, and by another name to their successors the prophets, 
Neither would he be the less so, should he even speak to us, after another manner than he hath yet 
spoken either to the prophets, or to the apostles: or should he make himself known to us by a 
name, whereby he was not known to them. He is still the same, let the vessel be never so different, 
and is equally to be adored and believed, whether he takes up an honourable or dishonourable ves- 
sel, learned or ignorant, noble or plebeian ; whether the instrument be a priest or Levite, Israelite or 





presence, hast set him at liberty, to fly with the wings of the dove to the place where thine honour 
resteth ; I render thee most humble and hearty thanks for the riches of thy grace conferred on 
this thy servant, in the days of liis flesh, and for all the consolations which thou hast at any time 
given me (or thy * * *] through his means. All love, all glory, be to thee, in whom our brotherly 
friendship was founded, and in whom it hath been carried on from the beginning, and never 
therefore is to be dissolved. Blessed be the fountain of love eternal: blessed by us for ever, world 
without end. 

I praise thee, I bless thee, I magnify thee, for all the good which thou hast done through this 
thy chosen servant and instrument, and the last victory wherewith thou hast crowned him. All 
love, all glory be to thee! 

And I admire the wisdom of thy providence, in separating him after such a peculiar manner 
as thou didst, in honouring him with the true honour which cometh from thee, and in richly 
qualifying him for that lot and post to which thou hadst ordained him. 

And as I render thee adoration and praise for thy many and great benefits conveyed through 
this vessel of thy grace elect and precious, unto multitudes of all ranks in this kingdom, and else- 
where: so I meekly beseech thee, that all they who have received the same, or have been par- 
takers of thy mercy thus communicated by him, may be assisted through thy Spirit, duly and 
rightly to honour thee for these thy gifts, and to follow the steps of thy dear Son in all virtuous 
and Godly living; so ashe, together with us, may have joy in thee, beholding the fruits of his 
labours, and may perceive the increase thereof rise up even to an hundred-fold. 5 

Now forasmuch as there is no multiplication, either in nature or grace, without a previous 
mortification and solution, or without the grain that is sown do first die, I acknowledge it to be 
thy goodness, O Lord, that thou madest him pass through the gate of mortification, melting down 
as it were his will, by a radical solution thereof, and quickening and resuscitating him by the light 
of thy presence. ; 

Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon all faithful souls, and more particularly 
upon all who have been confessors amongst us for truth and righteousness, especially this our 
dear brother, thy servant and the delight of my soul, and let the cry both of. him and of all the 
other souls lying under the heavenly altar with the seal of faith, together with the prayers of all the 
dead Israelites, from the faithful Abraham down to this day, come up before thee and be accepted ; 
that thy long expected kingdom may come speedily, and that thy glory may dwell upon the 
earth, and both merey and truth may here meet together, while justice and peace do kiss each 
other, according to the heavenly patterns, -_ 

And inorder to this, let a double portion of that Spirit, which lately rested on the head of this 
thy servant, beloved and faithful, fall now upon some or other, who shall be found. fit by thee to 
succeed him in the same ministration. And do thou prepare and qualify many others also to be 
herein assistant and ministring, that so his righteous soul may rejoice to see thy work go pros- 
perously on, notwithstanding all the rage and malice of evil spirits ; may exult in thee his Saviour, 
beholding the mighty increase of the fruits of his toil and sweat ; and that charity again recovering 
herself, and faith being found, his peace may abound more exceedingly. : 

Remember, O Lord, yea; remember the days of his sorrow in the flesh, andthe: temptations 
wherewith he was tempted, and all the evils which he wrestled against, by confessing thy name, 
thy great and glorious name; and bearing a noble testimony in a most corrupt generation for the 
cause of righteousness, and for the glory of thy. kingdom upon the earth. And letnot the secret 
mourning of his soul, for the high crimes and sins of this nation, and of al] the orders thereof, be 
forgotten of thee. But have thou regard to all the supplications and intercessions which he 
here poured forth in thy Spirit at any time, but more especially in his last hours, for-the state of 
the world and the Church at this day: that so a new generation maytise up, which may declare 
thy glory and praise ; and that thy work, O God, may be now received amongst us, and thy word 
go forth as in the beginning. ‘ 

But for as much as the heavens are not pure in thy sight, O Lord, and the very heavenly sanc- 
tuary itself had therefore need to be purified with the sprinkling of the most holy blood of our 
great High Priest himself; and asthe very greatest of thy saints thou canst justly charge with 
folly, while they lived in the mortal body ; look thou upon him, even as thou hast done upon them, 
because his chief delight was towards shee, though he could not serve theeas he would, for the 
i ity of his flesh; which was his burden. fakes ‘ ‘ 
ire if it be appointed that he should rest yet for a little season, until he be perfected with his 
fellow-servants and brethren, yet Jet him be so thoroughly washed in the blood of the Lamb, as to 
appear in the congregation of thy saints without any spot: and let a white robe be given unto him 
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a . 
proselyte, male or female, young or old. Some has he called from the plough, others from gather- 
ing of sycamore-trees, and others from their drag-nets ; whom he has set over the nations and over 
the kingdoms, to root out and to plant, to throw down and to build up, by the mighty power of his 
Spirit, according to its various operation and manifestation. It matters not what the subject is, 
into which the divine influences are received, and through which they pass: even though it should 
be an heathen, as in the case of Jethro; or a brute beast, as in that of Balaam. The gradation, 
nevertheless, of these influences may be computed according to the situation, and according to the 
proximity and remoteness of the subject which is to receive them, from the source, or centre of Di- 
vine light, and according to the several channels and ducts that they must first pass through, be- 
fore they are therein received. But the all-wise God is never wanting in the preparation of such 
vessels as may be suitable for the reception of such degrees of his light, as he designs to commu- 
nicate. And this beautiful variety is in the writings of the Old Testament, and also in those of 
the New most remarkable. For it is one degree of inspiration that Moses had, and another that 
Isaiah had, and a third that Daniel had. Neither is the inspiration of the writer of the Chronicles 
the same with either of these three: and yet both the one and the other are all from the true in- 
spiring breath of God. The like may also be observed in the New Testament. But to treat of this 
would require a large discourse. What has been here already said, will suffiee for the wise in 











with the candidates of the first resurrection, that in the beauty of holiness, he may wait in the 
courts of thy heavenly temple, till the sound of the seventh angel shall awake his dust, 

In the mean time, now that he is called to rest, let his works follow him, even all the 
works which thy good Spirit hath wrought in him: and as with the unrighteous mammon he hath 
made himself many friends ; both of those who went before, and of those who are left behind him, 
let not only the former be ministering spirits about him, to receive and entertain him in the ever- 
lasting habitations by thee prepared ; but let also all the rest in their course be gathered unto him, 
for the continual increase of his joy, and for completing the crown, wherewith he is to be crowned 
in the day of retribution. 

Until then, let thy right hand cover him, and let the light of thy countenance, and thy glory 
from betwixt the cherubims be lifted up on him; O lift thou upthe light of thy countenance upon 
him, that with the holy patriarchs and apostles, and with all the souls of the righteous in their 
chambers, he may worship thee according tohis heart, even according to thy heart, in all the beau- 
ties and splendours of holiness, and may praise thee among the diving, who art the God not of the 
dead but of the diving. It is the living, the living that praise thee ; and I know that he liveth, be- 
cause thou livest in whom his life was hidden, but which shall be manifested in that day before all 
the world. O that our souls might be bound together in the bundle of life eternal ; and that in our 
lot there be no parting ; that so J also with him, and with all the living who live evermore, may 
eae thee the living God, as I do at this time, in full unity of heart and soul, casting myself be- 

ore thy footstool, and saying Holy, Holy, Holy, etc.” 

The next paper is thus :——‘‘ For Dr. Hickes.—Whereas our dear father and brother in God, 
N. N.—who departed this troublesome life in a good old age, upon the 15th. of December, in 1715, 
in the communion of the Catholic Church, with the sign and seal of the faith, once delivered by 
the apostles, in the sure and certain hope of the resurrection of the body, and of the life of the 
world to come, after a pilgrimage in this valley of mortality of years, and the end of the 
fourth week of years, wherein he was an eminent sufferer for the sake of righteousness and truth, 
and an encourager of others not to be ashamed of the doctrine of the cross, or of the truths of God; 
—according to the accustomed practice of the purest ages of the Church, did communicate in confi- 
dence his designs to some, whom he perfectly knew to be agreeing with him herein, that he 
might, both in the body and out of the body, have the prayers of his true Christian friends offered 
up in the most precious atonement of the Lamb of God, and in the unity of the one holy catholic 
Spirit, together with all faithful souls, whether in the flesh or out of the flesh; recommending 
him in faith to the great High Priest in the Heavenly tabernacle, who maketh intercession both 
for him, and for us, and for all that look unto him as the way, the truth, and the life.” ’ 

To which is added : “For Dr. Hickes whilst sick.—O Almighty God and most "merciful 
Father, who art the health of thy servants, and a strong tower in the day of trouble to all that put 
their trust in thy name, look dewn now from thy heavenly sanctuary; behold, visit, and relieve 
thy ancient servant our spiritual superior and father under thee, at this time grieved with sickness, 
and afflicted with great bodily pain, whose soul is also oppressed with many heavy weights, both 
public and private, and whose righteous spirit is vexed day.by day, with the iniquity of an un- 
godly and rebellious generation: incline thine ear unto him, and hear all his prayers, and deliver 
him mightily for thy mercy’s sake. O thou that hast upheld him ever since he was born, against - 
the raging of Satan and of the people, on every side, and hast made him valiant in the cause o1 
righteousness, and in the defence of thy truth and honour; quicken him now at last with the 
abundance of thy grace, and give unto his fainting soul the wings of an eagle, that he may mount 
up, and his heart and mouth be filled with thy praise. Deliver him, we beseech thee, from all fear 
of death and of his ghostly enemy ; take out the sting of death ; repel all the fiery darts of the ac- 
cuser; pour into his wounds the most precious balsam of life, even of thine own life; be thou his 
stronghold, whereunto he may in this evil day resort; let him be made strong in thy righteous- 
ness, in his infirmity, let the mightiness of thy power appear, to rid and deliver him. O cast him 
not away in the time of his age, neither forsake thou him now that his strength faileth him; but 
haste thou to help him, according to thy accustomed goodness and mercy ; and put into his hands 
the banner of salvation, that he may not go hence till he shall have declared the great things that 
thou hast done for him, and shall have shewed thy strength unto this generation, and thy power | 
and the victory of thy truth to all them that are yet for to come; and that when thou callest, he 
may readily and cheerfully go forth in the strength of thee his Lord and his redeemer, and being 
pe purses by ee Poca: pee graciously sendest him here, may be without 
spot an emish presented unto thee, through thy Son Jesus i i : 
only Mediator and Advocate. Amen.” 5 eae Oo oe See 

The following prayer is without title:—“ Almighty God, Father of Mercies, and God of all Con- 

‘solation, who dost after sundry manners correct those whom thou dost love, and chastise every one. 
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heart; that they may understand the voice of the Lord their bridegroom, when he shall call to 
them in the cool of the day, and present himself walking in the garden ; that they may not seek to 
hide themselves from him, but may walk therein, learning upon his breast, and refresh themselves 
with its flowers and fruits, that do there present themselves to be plucked. 

{What the christian world does indeed want, (and which has not yet ever been supplied be- 
cause there have been so few individuals who have courageously pursued christianity, so as to be- 
cou etrue universal proficients in the science,) is a volume or two, or half a dozen volumes of high 
ex veriences, expressed in the simplicity of Gospel ideas, and with the logical definite clearness of 
‘Taw. Yea, what is required, is a variety of experiences of every age and growth of the spiritual 
lise, by a number of fundamentally educated christian students, (and this progression divided as 
muchas the nature of things will allow, into four or five graduations, after the manmer of the 
‘ Grammar of Wisdom,’) so as to place within reach of every college, school and family, a series of 
peceuee instructions for the systematic cultivation of the spiritual life, up to the highest degrees of 

oliness and illumination, even to the reinvestiture of the soul with the omnipotent powers of faith. 
Had Lead been so trained in her spiritual course, according to the principles, order, and discipline 
of Law’s practical treatises, and under the action of Bramwell’s ministration of Methodism, (that is 
in the orthodox scriptural method,) she would, indeed, have been a most refulgent meteor in the 





whom thou dost receive, we beseech thee look down in pity and compassion at this time upon thy 
poor afflicted servant, now desiring our prayers, against whom evil angels have been permitted by 
thee to send a fire, and whom thy hand hath touched in all that he hath: behold now, therefore, 
from heaven, visit and relieve this man of sorrow, with his desolate family; yea, after the multi- 
tude of thy mercies, look upon him and them; turn again, and be gracious unto them; be favour- 
able unto them, O be favourable unto them, good Lord; forgive them all their sins, and let not 
Satan approach to hurt them; comfort them with thy salvation, both outward and inward; give 
them faith and sure confidence in thee, that so submitting themselves wholly to thy will, this short 
affliction may be to their exceeding profit, and may help them forward in the right way which 
Jeadeth to life and joy everlasting, through the merits of thy most dearly beloved Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 

O God, who despiseth not the sighing of such as are of a contrite heart, neither rejecteth the 
tears and desires of those that mourn before thee ; favourably accept, we pray thee, the supplications 
which we now offer unto thee, for thy poor troubled and afilicted servant, whom thou hast called 
to pass through a most sharp and fiery trial, and hast in thy righteousness stripped of all things in 
‘this world that he might nakedly depend upon thee, with whom is the fulness of all things both in 
heaven and earth; hear our prayers for him in this adversity and tribulation which oppresseth 
him; bow down thine ear to his cry; consider his necessity ; send him help from thy holy place: 
support and comfort his distressed family ; stretch out thy right hand to succour and deliver them ; 
and all that are sufferers together with him; carry them through all difficulties, as upon thy arms ; 
O make thy face to shine again upon them ; and so break to pieces all the designs of the destroyer, 
who spitteth out fire and indignation against thy servants, as they putting their trust in thy name, 
and bowing their wills to the wisdom of thy providence, may be hurt by no manner of evils, and be- 
ing delivered out of this their trouble and anguish, and established upon a rock, may joy- 
fully give thanks to thee, O God, in thy holy church, and glorify thee in their lives, and in their 
death, through the mediation of Jesus Christ, thy Son our Lord. Amen.” 

With the same MSS. was the following letter, which in the true order, ought perhaps to have 
been placed at the commencement of the present series of devotional papers. It is headed :— 

“Po Mr. Nelson in his last sickness. —-GAM-ZO !—My dear friend, and the gift of God to me! 
O how doth my spirit embrace your spirit in the spirit of our Beloved! O my friend, in the highest 
root of friendship, my heart floweth at this time to you, as in and from the heart of our dearest 
Jesus: whose love therefore, constraineth me to write to you, whom he hath set his mark upon; 
and hath called now to the foot of his cross, and me together with you. This also is good. This 
day, my friend, I heard it sounded in the lesson, Lord, behold he whom thou lovest is sick. Thus, 
thus prayeth my soul. And oh, that I could but now hear the voice of our Jesus, sounding also 
this gracious answer, this sickness is not unto death. Be comforted, be comforted, dear sir: for as 
you have been a comforter to many under God, so much comfort remaineth for you both here and 
hereafter, when your warfare shall be accomplished. All then will undoubtedly be for the glory of 
God, what lieth so much at your heart. I was once near to the gates of death, when I cried to the 
Lord, and he sent his word to heal me, bringing before me in a manner extraordinary, that most 
sweet and powerful passage, Ps. exviii. 18, 19, 20. May he that then spoke to me, speak in like 
manner to your heart! And though even the very sentence of death, should be gone out against 
you, according to the inferior dispensation of God in nature, yet there may still a surplussage of 
years be added to you for the perfecting that which is behind, and for the filling up the measure of 
all that good which God hath put into your heart to do. This I may be certain of, that -all this is 
for your greater purification, and that the Son of God will be glorified in you by it, even as you de- 
sire that he should be glorified. You are now, therefore, called to make a sacrifice of all to him: 
and if at any time you have been too much pleased with the good that you have been made an in- 
strument of, by grace, or with the applause that you may have received for it by men of good will, 
or may unwarily have taken any part of the glory thereof to yourself, and now you are to cast all at 
the feet of Jesus, that so he alone may have the glory. This J doubt not but you do: and whatever 
you thus part with, you shall receive again an hundred-fold. God knoweth what he may have fur- 
ther to do with you, and with us all: the clouds are at present very thick; but I no more doubt of 
the sun’s breaking through them all, than I can, of what we saw and felt together, when I was 
with you last in your chariot in the park, the which I then looked upon as a faint emblem of what 
you might in faith expect and hope for. May the cherishing and breathful beams of that holy in- 
tellectual sun, which is your light and life, descend upon you more and more vigorously: and may 
you find healing thereby to your whole man, through that faith which is most powerful, and is of 
his operation. ‘fo whom, dear sir, T always commit you, with most affectionate sympathy of heart, 
resting in hope, Yours, in that friendship and service which hath no end. Francis Lee. Nov. 19, 
1714, TO THE BEST OF FRIENDS.” [From the MOST AFFECTIONATE of FRIENDS?) 
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religious world. But being without such a solid groundwork of instruction and practical demon- 
pigaiions as to the grand ee and design of the gospel, and of Behmen’s revelation, her peepee 
that of her ‘companion and fellow-labourer,” Pordage, became subject to be turned as to an end, to 
the non-essentials of visions and revelations; the result of which is, that however profound may 
have been her experience, her works can only be received by enlightened christians of the present 
day, as a medley of unprofitable, yea, hurtful, and yet, in some points, most interesting Sai ie 

With regard to the above demanded standard treatises of syware minded experiences, and sys- 
tematic directions, we might again enquire, why Christianity, as a positive and progressive science, 
should not have its formule of elementary rules, and exercises of acquisition, and tests of advance- 
ment, all exactly laid down, as in the case of other sciences; why inceed, should not the science 
and practice of Christ-like perfection, be professedly taught, as a part of education, at least to those 
who desire such an accomplishment ? which was the object of a Theosophie College. 

Now though such an institution has been proposed, it is not thereby implied that a set method 
of cultivating piety, even to a high degree of perfection, is not in existence. For it may be said, and 
said truly in a general sense, that Methodism, for instance, (to say nothing of its ministerial train- 
ings, either ancient or modern.) is so constituted, as to present an exercise to draw forth the spirit 
ual life in very numerous evangelical developments,—by its simple original services and preachings; 
by its wonderful code of experimental and seraphic hymns, with their appropriate tunes ; by. its 
prayer meetings, (after the evening services on the Lord’s day, and during the week, but particu- 
larly at five and six o’clock every morning—a most efficient means to holy living, to get the soul 
baptized with the fire, and power, and full composure of the Spirit, thus early each morning ; and then 
to preserve the life in ful? glow during the day, by watebfulness, and continual recurrence to the clo- 
Set :) by its class meetings, its band meetings, and, not least, its love feasts 3 by its demands upon the 
personal activity of all its members, in some evangelical way ; and by its systematically-taught pecu- 
niary liberality to the bodies and souls of our neighbour; in fine, by its professing to make religion 
the business of all its members, and all other things to subserve that end. By all these parti- 
cular cxercises and principles, Methodism may be said to present a ‘general system of eliciting the 
Christian life, in numerous practical developments ; (notwithstanding scarcely one in a hundred 
of its modern tutors or class leaders either know or teach further than the common elements of 
the spiritual arithmetic, and not one in ten thousand the higher branches of the spiritual mathema- 
tics): and if any persons doubt that, we only say, let them go and try it faithfully for six months, 
and then give their judgment, But the object of the institution here contemplated, is, as observed, 
to prove Christianity in all its wniversality and fulness of divine life light and power, by a number 
of variously constituted individuals; and thence to deduce a system of rules, or rathera ‘Gram- 
mar,’ and ‘ Exercises,’ for the cultivation of the divine life in the soul, to be improved upon by ex- 
perience, 

This appears to be the practical queslion for us, then, in reference to what has just been stated in 
the above Preface, that is, the production of a system for the universal training of the spiritual man, 
(whatever may be his individual character and complexion,) with the strictness and certainty of 
scholastic discipline, according to a standard form of piety, and high divine science, in the latter 
particuiar corresponding to the discoveries and information atiorded through the indications of this 
Treatise.—To proceed with the continuation of the Preface.] . 

As for the removal of that great inillstone, which is thrown in the way, That God hath ceased to 
reveal himself to man since the days of the apostles, and that all pretensions to the same are but illu- 
sions, and at best but the dreams and fancies of a natural enthusiasm, I am not very solicitous; as 
well knowing that the same God, who hath already appeared in a most wonderful manner to give 
his testimony to souls concerning what hath been hitherto published from the same spirit and in- 
strument, will not be wanting now to give his seal to this, or to what hereafter may come to be 
published: and even in a more ample and fuller manner to vindicate his honour, than he hath 
been yet known to have done since the primitive days of faith. But howsoever the Wisdom of 
God may, with respect to these particular writings, show itself at present, this millstone must 
shortly be cast intothe sea. Otherwise the kingdom of God, which we daily ought to pray for, 
can never come: and it is little better but a mockery of his name to solicit him for the calling of 
the Jews, and the fulness of the Gentiles, and for unity, peace, and concord to all nations:* till 
this beam be removed from before the eye of our spirits. For which end there hath been, some- 
while since a treatise writ [by yourself ?] to prove not only the possibility and the expediency, but 








* We insert the poem originally accompanying the above introductory preface, (that is, so 


much of it as may be deemed needful,) as a note 
work. It is entitled, ““‘SOLOMON’S PORCH ; 


, and in this place, rather than in the body of the 


or, the BEAUTIFUL GATE of WISDOM’S 


TEMPLE. A POEM, INTRODUCTORY to the PHILADELPHIAN AGE :” 


When sinful man first left the blissful seat, 
Outcast, forlorn ; from all that’s good or great, 
From virgin-purity, and virgin-love 
Banish’d, and doom’d round the curs’d earth to 
rove, : 
In bestial image vile; the fiend within 
Possession took, without the beast was seen, 
God’s temple wasted lay: his image bright 
Thick veil’d in black Egyptian shades of night. 
That glorious Shechinah which erst did shine 
In his clear soul; the once all-beauteous 
shrine, 
The seat and mansion of th’ eternal Trine; 
How is it fled ! its finest gold how dim! 
Its stones poured out, its precious Urim 
Oracular no more, all clouded lies; 
Where demons now their oracles disguise, 


From heights of bliss to deeper woes he fell, 

Still ke 8, sinking still down tow’rds the abyss 
of hell. 

This couldst thou not behold, Almighty Love,’ 

But in compassions dear, thy tender bowels 

_ move: 

Pity and merey move. The heavenly bride 

Sophia, torn from her new lover’s Side, 

Her bridegroom could not thus forego. Her eyes 

In pearly dews distilling, as he dies : 

One parting glance she threw : fast hold it took, 

ami d him sinking: caus’d him back to 

0: 

Repentant. Deeper then, the heavenly ra 

sytt with love’s fires, more pleretue: aakes 
its way: 

God’slightand love conjoin’d; ere long to dwell, 
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even the ala enmre of divinerevelation, both private and public, as in the ancient times, so no 


less in the present time, [ 


B.] toward the restitution and winding up of all things ; which the author 


of it undertakes to evince from plain and evident principles, not disputed by the very deists; and 
having done with them, to clear up many passages throughout the prophets, and throughout the 
whole New Testament, which are impossible, as he holds, to be accounted for by any other prin- 


ciples. 


But how successful such a new and surprising attempt may be, is entirely submitted to 


the disposal of the infinitely wise God, when he shall order it to come forth, for his honour alone, 





Within him, in the blest Immanuel. 

Till then content in tabernacles low, 

And temples made with hands, some gleams of 

God to show. c 

' They travel hand in hand through every age ; 
Tn poor disguise and humble pilgrimage: 
With only types of rest at every greater stage. 
One glorious king, the Virgin did descry, 
Enamour’d, courted, entertained her high : 
She stay’d awhile; all blessings round her fly. 

He would have had his deitess enshrin’d 

With earth’s magnificence in one combin’d. 

A glorious temple-structure rends the sky : 

The world’s amazement : little in her eye. 

Departing yet, this favour high we deign, 

Said she, be thine a type of our returning reign. 

This house a draught in miniature shall be 

Of an eternal temple rais’d by me. 





This revolution finish'd, on they go, 

Now downwards, back again to scenes of woe, 

Through deaths still conquering death ; where 
e’er they can 

Pierce deeper; and take faster hold of man. 

Till in the virgin meek she found abode 

More chaste; and lodg’d in her the infant God. 

Here, by the o’er-shadowings of the heavenly 
Dove, 

She unlocks the centre of eternal Love. 

Here light and love, but scattered in the earth 

Till now, unite their beams, and to a birth 

Proceeding, one blest human offspring crown 

With Godhead-power; whose kingdom’s vast 
renown 

Through infamy, anguish and death must rise ; 

A bleeding victor, a triumphant sacrifice. 

Here atrue living temple they enjoy’d ; 

Delighted, rested in, which though destroy’d 

In outward frame, the grave could not withhold 

From rising glorious; brighter far, ten thou- 
sand-fold. 

Hail Sion’s joy, her precious corner-stone, 

The heavenly Salem’s true foundation, 

The God, the Man, the Virgin all in One! 
The builders thee refus’d; but thou the head 
Supreme, and we’re thy happy members made: 
Strictly compacted into one; the whole 
One body in thee, one heart, one life, one soul, 

Ere long, in th’ next great revolution, 

When the fair Virgin pilgrim’s stage is done, 

Her travails ended, and her garland won ; 

A temple-glory of living stones to rise ; 

Whose base shall fill the earth; whose head the 
skies. 

Love yet can’t triumph here, without its mate, 

Till light and beauty too become incorporate. 


Thus still disguis’d, to this great stage they 


spee 

Contented still to suffer, grieve, and bleed : 

Bleed in their members dear. Through all they 
move 

Up hill, to triumphs hasting. Now the Dove 

Assistant powerful joins; in each pure soul, 

O’ershadowing, Christ to form. Spite of con- 
troul 

From demon’s malice, or fierce tyrant’s hate, 

Goa’s image, light, and life, they here create: 

Still spreading, tincturing deep; till all’s di- 
vine; * 


And Christ in ev’ry feature, ev’ry line, ; 
Appearing, shall e’en here through soul and 
body shine. 
In vain hell’s obstacles and bars oppose: 
Each seal the conquerors as they pass disclose. 
The last now opening, when the Spirit’s day 
Its powers uninterrupted shall display. 
See! see! the Virgin sends a previous ray. 
From thy dark cell now, great BOHEMIUS, 
rise ; 
Tutor to sages, mad to th’ worldly wise. 
Wisdom’s first distant phosphor, to whose sight 
Internal nature’s ground, all naked bright 
Unveils, all worlds appear, heavens spread their 
light. 
Early, thou risest glorious: but in clouds 
Thick set, not sent to the’vulgar, nor the learned 
crowds 
Of reason’s orb, too low: none thee descry ; 
None but the well-purg’d mystic eagle eye 
Of some few anchorite elected magi. 
Here all past sages veil and disappear. 
E’en Malebranche bends beneath his weighty 
character ; 
To thee resign’d: and ’tis but just, for he 
Draws all from one small rivulet of thee: [of 
how many others shall this be said !] 
Fountain of science, art, and mystery. 
Where Stagyrite, Hermes, Plato, all combine, 
Descartes in ev’ry page, and Boyle in ev’ry 
line. 
And yet alone, by eminence, the Divine. 
By whom advis’d, the firstling flocks small band 
Prepare, well trim their lamps, and ready 
stand. 
*Midst whom for pious zeal and forward care, 
Great Pordage, with thy generous jfile appear. 
Adventurous worthies, set in th’ forlorn hope 
With hell’s outrageous malice first to cope. 
Furious the dragon storms, all methods tries, 
Ev’n by false magic dark incrept 
To crush the royal infant spirit’, rise. 
But on they charge undaunted, strive, and 


pray; 
Believe, watch, bleed, and travel; force a way 
For entrance, and foretaste the glorious day. 
As the’ dark breaks loose, still the light world’s 
displayed, 
By the’Virgin’s magic wand the cursed fiends are 
laid: 
Pure spirit breathes : new senses open fly ; 
They see; and all with joint assent, 
Hail, great BOH EMILUS | ery. 
All’s true; we bear thee record: hail to thee! 
Fountain of science, art, and mystery. 


At last, great Hero, throw off thy undress: 

Speak, condescend familiar. Now, no less, 
A cherub-seraph, tow’ring, flaming high 
Is sent thy veil to rend, thy Gordian knot to 

untie: [FREHER ?)} 
Commander sole of all the graceful charms 
That flow in language, passion, harmony, 
Attempered just. In sum, second to thee. 
The wondrous Taylor now revolves again 
Ardent, seraphic, and with tenfold fires: 
Thunder, and fire, and love compose the name, 
How should it then not breathe harmonious 

powers, 

Or want empyreal flame. 
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and for no other aim whatever. And unless he gives this order, and by his blessed Spirit do ac- 
company it, let it never see the day. And whatever disagreeable to his glory, or inconsistent with 
his truth, may have at any time been sent abroad of such a nature, let it moulder away in perpet- 
ual obscurity, and let it not be remembered by him, when he maketh inquisition, or even known 


among men. 


But whatever is consistent with his eternal truth, and makes for his glory upon the 


earth in this latter day, let that break forth with mighty and irresistible power, to the confusion of 


all flesh. . 


Through whose clear style in each transparent 
line 

Thy tough-cut, well-set, polish’d diamonds 
shine; 

Each page out-streaming light, and kindling 
love divine. 

[Will some true son of heavenly wisdom and 
harmony, of Pope-like genius, fill up this space 
with the characters of Gichtel, Law, Newton, 
Lee, etc., or re-arrange the whole order after 
Behmen, according to their respective philoso- 
phical merits ?] 
All bars remov’d at last, heaven’s dawn appears, 
The Virgin blushes round the hemispheres. 
Shedding celestial rosy tincture pure, . 

From Sharon’s spicy beds ; of radiant hue: 
Mix’d with her own fair lilies silver dew. 
The morning star, true Venus, high aspires, 
Darting on ev’ry side, unblam’d and free, 
Her gracious glittering, lambent, amorous 
fires. 
Bright morning-star of God’s eternal day ! 
For this we shout aloud, we sing, we pray 
Amen, hosdnnda, hallelujah ! 
Ah, dear, divine Urania, now be kind, 
Speak thou, and leave the wretched man be- 
hind. 





THE GLORIOUS ERA now, now, now begins. 
Now, now the great angelic trumpet sings : 
And now in ev’ry blast, 

Love’s everlasting gospel rings. 

The glad triumphant sounds 

Through vales, o’er hills rebound; 
Glory to the eternal King of Kings. 

Glory to the eternal King of Kings: 

The glorious era now, now, now begins. 

O may through me the mighty trumpet sound ; 

And spread its fame the woods and plains, 
The isles and seas around. 

Let sportful echoes play, 

And dancing all the way, 

Swell and intune the trembling sounds anew: 

All well-tun’d voices raise 

To great ELCHAJAH’S praise ; 
Peace through all lands, dear love to man, to 

God his honour due. 
O may through me the mighty trumpet sound, 
And spread his fame the woods, and hills, and 
plains, 
The isles and seas around, 
Proclaim aloud the mighty jubilee, 

That sets the sin-bound captives free: 

Proclaim, proclaim the mighty jubilee. 
Let all the heavenly nine 
Wreath arm in arm entwin’d; 

All in one high love-labour’d song agree : 
Let muse and grace combin’d 
With harmony divine, 

In sweetest consent, perfect unity 

Melodious voices join. 

Proclaim, proclaim the mighty jubilee, 

That sets all sin-bound captives free; 
Proclaim, proclaim aloud the mighty jubilee, 
Hail morning star of God’s eternal day: 

For this we shout aloud, we sing, we pray, 
Amen, hosannah, hallelujah. 


Loafer Hravghert wile reigecocl 





O bless the dawn, salute the morning star, 
Thrice bless the happy womb that bare 
Sophia’s darling child, 
Lustrous, all-charming, mild ; 
Bless, bless, and kiss the daughter fair, 
And for the nuptial bowers prepare 
Of God's eternal Bride; 
Bless, bless the happy lovers by her side. 


Arise, ye lovers true. 
Arise, arise, ye wondrous few; 

Apparitors divine ; ordain’d, fore-sent, 

Heaven’s beauteous Virgin queen 
To attend and usher in; 

The mother to adore, the bride to complement : 
Blest Virgin, Mother, Bride, in One: 

Thrice sacred band of love, and mystic whion ! 
Arise, arise, ye wondrous few, 

Arise, ye lovers true. 

Long in inglorious ease obscur’d ye lie, 

Despis’d, neglected; yet neglecting, too, 

Nor caring what the impious trifling world 

Could either say or do. 

O’erlook’d by man, yet lov'd, and favour’d high 

In heaven’s regard, and God’s auspicious eye. 

Whom neither high preferment’s charm can 

move, 

Ambition fire, or beauty prompt to love; 

And yet to love most true. 

Out of the everlasting Virgin’s womb, 

Sons of the morn already born anew: 

Born into time. 

And wing’d at. will to ascend the etherial clime, 

Angelic men; imbodied Seraphim. 

All captives to the blest Sophia’s charms ; 
Through wisdom’s mazes bright, 
Wandering in tracks of light, 

By her still guided and exempt from harms : 

Still kept 

From mazy errors tangling step, 
From paths untrue 

By her fair silver-twin’d mercurial clue. 

Dear captives to the bright Sophia’s charms ; 
And yet more loudly to proclaim 
Transcendent love’s and heauty’s fame, 

Long wrap’d in the divine Urania’s arms. 

Wrap'd in the dear divine Urania’s arms, 

Plund’ring her sweets, and rifling all her 

charms. 
Ye wond’rous few, arise, 

God’s heralds true; throw off your mortal 

guise, 

Now me your sweet, loud, speaking, trumpets 

igh, 

Now let your jocund levets fill the sky; 

Tell, tell the drowsy world their God is nigh. 

Now let eternal song unbounded flow 

With torrent deep, serene, majestic, slow; 

_, Disdaining arts control 
Like heaven’s full spangled canopy, 
F Most nice, and yet most free, 
Reneg’d by dame Nature’s artful liberty. 
Let ev’ry point a star, each line 
In constellation shine; 
Each living world a soul: 
In thousand differing ways, 
Varying to God new praise: 
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Wherefore I do bow my knees continually before the God of my fatners; cnat he would give 
me who write, and thee who readest this, wisdom that sitteth by his throne: and reject us not 
from among his children, the children of his kingdom, and of his righi-hand; but seal us against 
the great day of temptation, which is coming upon the face of the whole earth, with the spirit of 
truth, the Spirit of Jehovah, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, of counseland might, and of 


a sound judgment; which is the testimony of JESUS. 


That so by the inspiration of this his Holy 


Spirit, we being preserved against all the illusions of the false prophet, and the subtilty of the 





Now, now let your inspir’d seraphic strains 
In mighty numbers roll. 


Proclaim, proclaim the gracious jubilee : 
And set the sin-bound captives free ; 
Proclaim, proclaim the gracious jubilee. 


O may through me the mighty trumpet sound ; 
And spread, ele. 
And ye fair virgin-daughters of the morn ; 
Sion’s first blossoms ; from New Salem born; 
High paradisial nymphs appear, 
The Virgin queen’s attendant graces dear + 
Haste, haste, away, 
And join your powers unanimous to proclaim 
The wondrous year ; 
The great, the good, the now-revolving day : 
Full period-circle bright, of endless fame. 
Ye paradisial nymphs appear ; 
The Virgin queen’s attendant graces dear: 
Sion’s first blossoms ; from New Salem born: 
Rise ye fair virgin-daughters of the morn. 
Arise and shine, 
Illustrious troop of heroines divine ; 
Celestial Amazons ; unutaught to yield, 
With heaven-aspiring ardours, sprightly vigour 
fill’d. 
In this, the Virgin’s day, most forward; bent, 
Zealous their very heroes to prevent, 
In terrible-majestic-gay parade, 
Hell’s fierce imbattel’d legions first t’ invade: 
With orient beams of light, 
: Scattering the misty gloom of night, 
And chasing every black infernal shade. 
Arise and shine, 
Illustrious heroines ; 
Cherubie phalanx bright of Amazons divine: 
Arise, arise and shine. 
Yet tho’ deep skilled in spirit’s war-like arts, 
Nature has fram’d, love arm’d ye, too too free 
Far deeper wounds, to give; and nobler darts 
To fix in pure and captivated hearts. 
In whose high-tinctur’d forms harmonious 
move 
The fiery quick serpentine energy, 
Charm’d by the mildness of the peaceful dove, 
Inviting still to love. 
Contraries here agree 
In strictest unity, 
_ Each other to improve; 
The fierce and powerful sting, the lofty spire 
Co-mingling to exalt the amorous fire. 
You, at whose presence mortal beauty must 
Abscond, and in confusion kiss the dust. 
Beauties too flaming bright 
To be endur’d by human sight; 
Which but unveil’d would quench the inferior 
light. 
The glances of whose eyes are lucid beams, 
In-drawn from the all-radiant One, 
Divine, Super-celestial Sun: 
Where his full streams, 
Pointed in central union, 
Himself produce in lustrous image fair 
Of his belov’d Eternal Son, 
Hence darting ev’ry way 
In each reflecting, subdivided ray, 
The little loves entrane’d 


With innocent and wanton dance, 
Thousand enshrin’d celestial cupids play. 


From whose coralline lip 
Angels their spicy draughts of neolar sip ; 
Quick darting the divine love-flaming kiss, 
In free enormous bliss. 
In whose fair cheeks the tinctures pure com- 
bine: 
The matchless diamonds sparkle paler bright ; 
And in their orbs of light 
Enchase the glittering ruby’s sanguine flame; 
In radiant blush of modesty divine, 
Exempt from mortal shame, 
Here, re-aspiring from their humble vale 
To meet the inclining vigorous scented male, 
In their dewy, fruitful bed, 
Their Sharon rose the virgin lilies wed. 
Whom, as with strict embrace inwrap’d 
They lock within their flowery lap, 
A stock of graces numberless proceed ; 
A spring of lesser beauties breed. 


The clear tralucent forms all shade disdain, 
Disclosing freely to be seen, 
The wonder-world within ; 
Each argent nerve, and ev’ry azure vein: 
The beauteous Jove-eye burning in the heart ; 
From whence love’s centres endless multiply, 
As thick-set spangles of the sky, 
Raising a sting of joy in ev’ry part. 
In ev’ry point a Venus bright; 
Each star a world of new delight, 
Opening an unexhausted spring of bliss, 
Each nymph herself a paradise. 
So fine, so pliant the external mould, 
That e’en therein the brighter soul, 
With all its graces train, 
Imprints itself distinct and plain, 
And as in fabled streams, 
Where silver currents roll 
On orient pearl, and sands of gold; 
Displays her rich inestimable gems. 
Which free expos’d to view 
In their untarnish’d native hue, 
Reflex through bodies chrystalline, 
In their transparent mirror shine. 
But deeper yet and more amazing fair 
Outshines, outflames .through her 
(the soul], 
Express, the only Son’s refulgent character. 
Now, now, ye paradisial nymphs appear ; 
The Virgin queen’s attendant graces dear. 
Arise, arise and shine, 
Illustrious brigade 
Of heroines divine ; 
In terrible-majestic-gay parade : 
With orient beams of light 
Scatter the misty gloom of night ; 
And banish every black infernal shade. 


Arise and shine, 
Iilustrious heroines. 
Cherubic phalanx, bright of Amazons divine, 
Arise, arise and shine. 
Haste, haste away, 
And let your well-trim’d flowing tresses fair, 
Waving in wanton ringlets, gild the air; 
Out-beaming, sun-like, with pellucid ray : 
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twisting serpently spirit, for the day of his appearance ; may perfectly love him, walking with him 
Bog tots Se Jon, in this Sliad garden, the entrance whereto, that has been shut up, 
is setting open: and may worthily magnify His holy name, even as in heaven it is magnified by 
the high principalities and thrones, and by the harpers upon the sea of glass. : : 
To which burning sea of LOVE these secret spicy walks will lead thee ; while the holy ange : 
and perfected saints will accompany thee all the way, reaching out to thee such fragrant immortal 
flowers, and such refreshing, transforming, and transubstantiating fruits, as do spring forth from. 





And as they loosely move, 
Fan’d by fresh odorous gales of love, 
. With heaven’s warm, gentle-breathing zephyr’s 


play. 
Haste to proclaim : 
The great, the good, the now-revolving day ; 
Amen, hosanna, hallelujah. 
_.._ Haste to proclaim 
The period-circle full ; of endless fame: 
The great, the good, the now-revolving day: 
For this we shout aloud, we sing, we pray, 
Amen, amen; hosanna, hallelujah. 
Heroes, fall back again, 
Lead up the virgin train, 
And hand in hand, as love-pair’d twins advance 
In sacred well-pac’d mystic dance, 
Tracing on holy ground, 
Circling Jehovah's altar round, 
Where ay love-incence burns, goodness and 
grace abound, 
Whence living coals out-fly, 
Generate and multiply, 
Seraphic ardors ev’ry way to impart 
To each bright-flaming and love-melting heart. 
‘The quick celestial fires 
Straight their sweet-warbling tongues 
inspire, 
While ev’ry voice and ev’ry trumpet sings, 
Glory to the returning King of Kings; 
Love's golden era now, now, now begins, 
Now, now, in ev’ry breath, in ev’ry sound 
The universe around, 
Love's everlasting gospel rings. 
Glory to the returning King of Kings ; 
Love's glorious era now, now, now begins. 


Fresh springing still the’ inspir’d harmonious 


vein, 
Tunes up to higher key and loftier strain q 
In more enchanting lays, 
Varying new hymns of praise, 
Jointly the’ ascending voice and soul to raise : 
E’en till they both.aspire, 
And join with the seraphic quire ; 
And under God’s bright eye 
In influence serene they lie, 
Dissolv’d in rapturous hallelujahs. 


As that sweet little chorister that flies, 
.,, And singing mounts the skies ; 
Till all his breath and song be spent, 
Then down he falls, in sweeter languishment ; 
So do angelic souls in sounds aspire: 
They mount and sing 
Upon the dove’s bright wing ; 
That gently fans and feeds th’ ethereal fire ; 
All emulous to win the steep ascent, 
The mighty mountains seven ; 
Those lily-deck’d, and rosy-flow’ring hills, 
Form’d by th’ all-bounteous hand of 
heaven, 
Ats darling sons with mere delight to fill; 
_ Till.in melodious ravishment, 
Their powers, their Voice, their very soul be 
spent: 
- The light 
ecomes too blazing bright : 
The bliss slat 
Unsufferable is, 


Then down with speed they take their humble 
flight, 
In adoration deep ; yet but retire 
To’ embrace more near, and be exalted higher. 
Now, love’s last, sweetest mystic death to try, 
Rap’d in sublime exstatic joys expire ; 
Entrane’d and silent lie. 
Thus in soft languent slumbers sweet, true 
sleep, 
That rests in God’s abyssat deep ; 
The rest in visionary dreams they see ; 
They taste, they feel, 
What is unknown, immense, unspeakable. 


Proclaim, proclaim, ete. 


O, may through me, ete. [Note, p. 88. etc.] 


Too long, too long the wretched world 
Lies waste, in wild confusion hurl’d, 
Unhing’d in-ev’ry part; each prop=2rty 
Struggling, disrang’d in fiercest enmity. 
The whole creation groans; 
And labouring with perpetual toil, 
In man’s rebellion vile, 
Her own hard fate bemoans. 
But now shall nature’s jar, 
Cease her intestine war : 
Now, shall the long six working days of strife, 
Attain their line and to their crown arrive: 
At last set free 
In peaceful rest of Sabbath true, 
Heaven and earth created new, 
To celebrate an endless jubilee. 
Concord divine now meets in ev'ry part, 
And love subdues and reigns in’ ew’ry heart. 
O'er all, 
Tn sum or individual, 
Triumphant harmony, triumphant love, 
In sweetest unity, 
Combin’d together move. 
E’en from the zenith high 
Of the clear boundless empyrean sky, 
The throne of God; t 
Down to earth’s inmost central deep abode, 
All is consent and perfect amity: 
All in proportion due, 
In weight and number true: 
In moods and measures of the spheres, 
That never enter’d mortal ears. 
E’en from the zenith high, 

‘ The’ all-radiant throne of God, 
Down to earth’s inmost, central deep abode; 
Nothing but love—but love and harmony. 
Where every voice and every trumpet sings, 
Glory to the eternal King of Kings, 

Love’s golden era, ete. 


Now harmless through the sky, 
Let the sweet, whisking, treble lightnings fly : 

Full base from shore to shore, 

Shall in deep thunders roar, 
Not death, not horror now, but melody. 
Now, Mighty Bard, sing out thy sonnet free, 

Nor doubt it true shall be. 

Come thou and join 
Thy loud prophetic voice with mine. 

“ Ring out ye chrystal spheres, 

‘‘ Now bless our human ears: 
For ye have power to touch our senses so : 
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_ the very root of the Deity. Here, therefore, I would gladly leave thee. If thou art not already 
entered, Wisdom calls unto thee hereinto to enter, and to pass quickly the sword of the cherub; 
which she will assist thee to break. But if thou art entered, then here abide, and walk, till thou 
art brought tg the shore of that sea, by this experimental traveller described, which will waft thee 
over to the New Jerusalem. Where, I with thee, and with all those that follow the Lamb, do long 
to sing, Glory to God in the highest, etc., and to publish the glad tidings of the kingdom of our God 
and Saviour ; flying in the midst of the heavens upon the wing of the Dove-spirit, and proclaiming 
with a loud shout, FEAR GOD; AND GIVE GLORY TO HIM; FOR THE HOUR OF HIS 
JUDGMENT IS COME. Rev. xiv. 7—TIMOTHEUS.—January 1st. 1697.”—Thus the preface 





“Now shall your silver chime 
““ Move in melodious time; 
And the deep base of heaven’s great orb shall 
blow. 
From the bright zenith high 
Of the clear, boundless empyrean sky ; 
From the all-radiant throne of God, 
Down to earth’s inmost central deep abode, 
Nothing but pure consent and unity : 
All in proportion due, 
In weight and number true, 
All universal love and harmony. 
This globe terrene no longer turn’d askance, 
Hitch’d in her poles shall now direct advance, 
And through the liquid ether dance, 
And on her axle spin, 
In an harmonious round, 
Breathing substantial, dense, embedied sound. 
Then shall surcease the ungrateful din 
Of jarring spheres and clashing orbs around; 
While this wonder-machine, 
Engine of harmony divine, 
Shall through the echoing welkin play ; 
And everywhere 
Its melting air, 
In clear triumphant sounds convey; 
Into each obvious rolling sphere 
Mingling her ringing atmosphere. 
Which as it springs 
Still more transparent, bright, and sounding 
clear, 
At first divides in lesser rings, 
Compacted close, in voice acute and shrill, 
More to the surface near. 
Then wider waves indented, till 
The circles swell, the sounds begin to fill. 
Still wid’ning more and more ; 
Till with deep gamut roar 
In full-mouth’d peals orh within orb resound. 
Here in epitome 
Shall the vast heavenly spheres collected be ; 
And down through them transmit their har- 
mony. 
Each sphere, each star shall now dispense, 
With passage free in direct line; 
2 Os And full aspect benign, 
Its various powers and proper influence. 
Which in her hollow womb, 
This globe shall deep entomb 5 
Where, from her central working urn 
They siall arise, and into body turn: 
And shoot from centre to circumference. 
Her caverns dark, must now enlightened be, 
Unfetter’d, free ; 
As one transparent, vast, self-moving wheel 
Of liquid crystal; open to reveal 
Her rich innumerable stores, 
Her various wonders great, and her own acting 
powers. 
These upward move, and on the surface play, 
Adorn’d all beauteous, bright, amazing, gay : 
And there, 
Themselves in radiant flowers, fruits, metals, 
gems, display : 


All living, breathing, sounding free 
Into the all-uniting element, 
The one capacious air ; 
Blowing from ev’ry pipe a different harmony, 
Still from the lower circlets upward sent. 
“Thus every grateful note to heaven repays 
“The melody it lent. 





Thus from earth’s inmost central-deep abode, 
E’en to the zenith high 
Of the clear, boundless, empyrean sky, 
To the ail-radiant throne of God ; 
All is consent and perfect unity ; 
All in proportion due, 
In weight and number true: 
In ev'ry motion, ev'ry sound 
The universe around, 
Ali is triumphant love and harmony ; 
Through all the heavenly Dove 
Breathes her eternal Love ; 
Collecting ev’ry various tone, 
All acts, all powers, all hearts in one, © 
Center’d in beatific union. 
Proclaim, proclaim the mighty jubilee, 
That sets each world of captives free. 
Proclaim, proclaim the mighty jubilee. 
Let all the heavenly nine 
Wreath arm in arm entwin’d; 
All in one high love-labour’d song agree : 
_ Let muse and grace combin’d 
With harmony divine, 
In sweetest consent, perfect unity 
Melodious voices join. 
Proclaim, proclaim the mighty jubilee, 
That sets each world of captives free; 
Proclaim, proclaim aloud the mighty jubilee. 


O may through me the awakening trumpet sound, 
And spread its fame the woods, and isles, and 
seas, 
And heaven and earth around. 
Let sportful echoes play, 
And dancing all the way, 
Swell and intune the trembling sounds anew: 
All well-tuned voices raise 
To great ELCHAJAH’S praise, 
Peace to all worlds, dear love to man, to God 
his honour due. 
O may through me the mighty trumpet sound; 
And spread its fame the woods, and isles, and 
seas, 
And heaven and earth around. 
While ev’ry voice and ev’ry trumpet sings, 
THE GLORIOUS ERA now, now, now begins. 
Now, now the angelic trump his message 
brings : 
And now in ev’ry blast, 
Love’s everlasting gospel rings. 
The glad triumphant sounds ~ 
Through spheres and worlds rebound, 
Glory to the returning King of Kings. 
Glory to the returning King of Kings: 
The glorious era now, now, now begins. 
For this we shout aloud, we sing, we pray, 
Amen, Hosannah, HALLELUJAH. 


The poem here takes a fresh wing and direction; but we have not room for further sublimities 
and annunciations of this soaring evangelical prophet of the latter days’ glory. 


LL 
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to the first volume of the ‘ Fountain of Gardens:” which, on further consideration, we find will 
suffice for our present purpose, without the insertion of the preface* to the second volume.—With 
respect to the most interesting subject, alluded to by Lee, p. 213, and by Law, at the head of p. 94, 
of the distinction between God in nature and God above nature; or in other words, concerning 
Nature (our universal mother) in hert eternal birth, and standing relation to the super-natural 
Divine Being, it will be found to be embraced under the next following head and selection of 
extracts. 


FREHER. 


Having, doubtless, excited in the mind of the reader a just curiosity to see some- 
thing of what Freher has written,—of whose discourses Law, as observed, had the full 
benefit, which therefore will require to be perused by the candidate, to enable him to 
apprehend the elementary formation of Law’s mind, in its theosophic development ; 
and as the present section is to be regarded as indicative of the highest philosophical, 
mystical, and theological science extant in this country, at the commencement of the 
last century ; we propose to devote the remaining portion of this POSTSCRIPT, to 
a few illustrations of the genius and talent of Freher, 

We have already incidentally described the character of Freher’s works. It will 
therefore be merely needful to repeat, in this place, that they contain a systematic ex- 
hibition and demonstration of the truths and principles of Behmen’s philosophy ; the 
author, as he proceeds, inviting or anticipating objections to particular points of his 
subject, either as not clearly apprehensible to the honest enquirer, or seemingly in- 
consistent with received orthodox truth, or with other portions of Behmen’s writings ; 
which he fails not to clear up before continuing his discourses, having only at heart 
the interests of truth, and the setting it forth in its full natural light. 

It will be out of question, by any extracts which could here be inserted, to afford 
an adequate conception of the universality and profundity of Freher’s philosophical 
science: the only object that can be attempted, will be to present a few glimpses 
thereof ; and this, also, in the hope of inducing a demand for the publication of his 
entire works, according to the advertisement to be annexed to this treatise. For an 
example, therefore, or illustration of the merits of Freher’s writings, as most appro- 
priate for insertion on the present occasion, we have, amid the difficulty of selection, 
fixed vpon two or three of the above-mentioned Discourses, in answer to the above- 
mentioned offered or supposed entertainable objections, and as containing a sum- 
mary of his preceding elucidations of the subjects in question. cA 

The first of these extracts, which treats briefly “‘ Of GOD considered without NATURE or 
CREATURE,” may be considered as a kind of introduction to the rest, and is as follows :-— 

I.—It is a deep-grounded central axiom of immovable and unquestionable truth, firm and solid 
throughout all principles, and most worthy of being exactly pondered, as in the very beginning of 
all these writings, so also chiefly in the beginning of this first head thereof, that no eye can see 
beyondits own sphere, or world, wherein it is born, or wherein it doth exist, and hath its only es- 
sence, and all its seeing faculty. THREE Princ. ii. 1—4, etc.; vii. 1,2, etc. BaprisM, i. 14. 
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mature. Whereas, without eternal nature, there is and must be an eternal nothing, in compari- 
son to all created things in nature: and an eternal chaos, or temperature; or an eternal oneness, 
in comparison to that divisibility and innumerable multiplicity that is in nature. In which 
eternal nothing, temperature, and oneness no creature can exist, nor ever be brought forth ; 
seeing it is self-evident that something and nothing, distinction and temperature, multiplicity and 
oneness; cannot stand together in one and the same sphere, but do imply the very highest, and 
most irreconcilable contradiction. THREE PRIN. i. 21, 22. PREDEST., ii. 56—63. 

IV.—But, nevertheless, the created intellect, both in men and angels, considering things @ 
posteriori as they are in nature, and knowing they came into natural existency from such a 
deeper original or foundation-essence, as is itself ALL things in a most eminent sense, must needs 
on one side own all things to have been in that same original fountain, before eternal nature; be- 
cause they came forth from out thereof; and must.also onthe other side disown any thing to have _ 
been therein so, as it is now in its created existency, after eternal nature: or else we would say, 
that it hath been a creature before it was created. 

V.—This we are able to apprehend ; but to declare, further, distinctly and positively, What this 
original or foundation-essence is in itself, and how all things have been therein before eternal 
nature, will be much more impossible for us, than to apprehend distinctly, and to declare posi- 
tively, what and how we have been in the Joins of our father Adam. Forty Ques. i, 341, 347. 

VI.—All what we can conceive and say thereof is this: that we all, when yet in the loins of 
Adam, have been nothing, lying in one only chaos, without all distinction from each other: which 
in a sense, and with respect to what we are now, is very true. And yet it is not without all limi- * 
tation true, in an absolute transcendent sense. For we may see, that even from this same nothing 
the apostle can, and doth draw forth a most excellent and emphatical argument, to demonstrate 
thereby the great pre-eminence of the Melchisedech priesthood above the Levitica], saying that 
Levi, who received tithes after he was in existency, payed tithes in Abraham, when he was yet so 
nothing, as to be only in the loins of his father. 

Vii.—Though, therefore, our Author hath written most deeply and solidly, as of nature and 
creature ; so also even of God himself without all nature and creature; yet we are not to think 
that he had, or could have had an essential prospect, or looking as it were a priori into that most 
incomprehensible Abyss of all abysses. For no illumination, though never so high, can afford such 
an one unto any created eye; but unly a sight @ posteriori, whereby, (in a comparative or negative 
way and manner,) he could and did express that first Original Being, out of nature, with natural 
words; being made able to find ovt the fittest expressions that could be foundin outward nature. 

And of these, I think those three, mentioned before, are the most accommodate to every capacity. 

VIII.—But this must yet especially be taken notice of, that these three expressions, (and chiefly ag /, 
that of oneness,) relate not only to the creatures, but also to all what God hath manifested through ie 
eternal nature, to be himself.. Which will be so much as to say, that here in this place, where God fren 
is considered without all nature and creature, no distinct idea may be had, (and shall also not be 
desired to be had) of the Holy Trinity: no Father, Son, nor Holy Ghost; no Wisdom, no light, ent a 
glory, majesty, goodness, holiness, are yet here brought forth into distinct manifestation. For Jiede 
though all these things have been verily there also, and must not be said to have had a beginning Os ae a 
after, much less to be generated by eternal nature; yet they were as yet unknown, incomprehen- 
sible, and unmanifest. And this expression, They were then so, and are now so, doth not import 
that ever any change, turning or alteration was made, for all is eternal, and co-eternal, without 
any beginning or shadow of turning: but we, that live and understand in time, and are used to 
periodical distinctions, cannot express what we conceive thereof otherwise, but by a before and after: 
which yet doth signify nothing else, but our own distinct idea of one and the self-same eternal ob- 
ject. Which idea is another thing when we consider this eternal object abstractively, as it is tm ét- 
self without all nature : for then it is to us, that are in nature, unknown, hid, and unintelligible ; 
and is another again, when we consider it as manifested through the concurrence of eternal na- 
ture: for then we are able to have an apprehension or sight thereof, more or less, according to that 
degree, in which our eye is illuminated by the eternal light.—In respect now to that former con- 
sideration, we cannot express it better and nearer, than by saying, Ail these things were, (or rather 
are) an eternal incomprehensible nothing, when compared to that which we now, after their mani- 
festation through eternal nature, can apprehend them to he: They are an eternal unintelligible 
oneness, in opposition to our distinct manifold ideas, we can now have of them: they are an eter- 
nal inconceivable temperature, in comparison to that distinction we can now conceive therein.— 
He, therefore, that hath but a due apprehension of these three expressions, may easily be freed 
from being disturbed by such seeming contradictions, as might appear in some of these places, 
where JacoB BEUMEN writes of God considered without Nature and Creature, and may also easily 
discern, what here and there is intermixed, relating to his eternal manifestation. Which places 
are these following: THREEFOLD Lire, i. 33. Forty Quest. i, 24-48., 262265. Incarn. 
Part EL. i. 29. ii, 1—25.; iii. 1, 2, etc. Prepest. i. throughout. ContEMPL. Div. i, 
17—22. Baptism, i. 1—9. Mysrer. Maa. i.2; iii, 1—8; xxix. 1—6 (N.B.); lx. 38—48. 5 
]xi. 23—66(N.B.); Ixvi.63. APPENDIX, 1—4, etc. Srx Points, i. 8—37 (N.B.). Hav. Ear, 
Myst. i., ii., iii. CLAVvIs, v. 1—3, ete. TABLE, v. 13—385. Avou. STi=zF. i. 1y9—2125 
iii. 34—45. Srcp. Apou. B. Ty. v. 86 and 146. Sienar. RER. iii, 1—5. 5 vi. 14 

And so the writer proceeds, in successive chapters, to open out the orderly elucidation of the 
mystery, according to its birth and description in Behmen; the next following chapter being thus 
headed, “ Of the Two Eternal Principles: of the Seven Properties of Nature : and of Darkness, Fire 
and Light.” 


The next extract we propose to insert, is «©A DISCOURSE concerning the true SIGNI FICANT 
SENSE of TEUTONICUS?’s deepest, eternal, or ABYSSAL NOTHING: HOW this NOTHING 
brings forth itself into SOMETHING, in and through the PROCESS of ETERNAL NATURE. 
But more especially, how all his DIFFERENT DESCRIPTIONS of the DIVINE BEING, in 
UNITY and TRINITY, before or without, and then as in or after ETERNAL NATURE, may 
be found standing without all contradiction inamost HARMONIOUS CONCORDAN CE :?? 

« Pyeface or introduction.—It is unquestionable that TEurontcus, in almost all his books con- 
sidereth the Divine Eternal Being distinctly ; sometimes (1.) as all unmanifest, as abyssal in the 
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deepest sense, much different from that wherein the dark world is called abyssal, both in his own 
writings and in the holy Scriptures, as transcending all created capacities, and utterly excluded 
from any possibility of being an object either of a human, or of an angelical understanding; and 
as it was, still is, and will be for ever and ever, above, without, beyond, and before eternal Nature ; 
notwithstanding that this nature is, in a sense declared formerly, co-eternal unto that Divine Be- 
ing, so that all priority, or successiveness, is totally excluded. And sometimes, again (2.) he con~ 
sidereth this Divine Being, as manifested in and through eternal nature, as byssal, or as that 
which from the former unformed, beginningless and endless Abyss, hath introduced itself into a 
ground, or byss; into perceptibility, or into beginning and end; as capable only now of being un-" 
derstood and enjoyed, in a measure and degree, by understanding creatures, created for that pur- 
pose ; and as it was, still is, and will be for ever and ever, in and with eternal nature. Notwith- 
standing that this nature was always, is still, and shall be for ever, distinct from, and in no wise 
to be confounded with that Divine Being. 5 

So then, therefore, (3.) it is unquestionable also, and obvious in all the books of Teutonicus, 
that he useth several various expressions, and maketh most diferent descriptions of the Divine 
Being, which are not applicable promiscuously unto both these considerations, but must be referred 
either unto that former, or unto this latter in due distinction. 

Though it cannot be denied, but that he useth also many times the same words, both of the 
one and of the other, and this chiefly because of the insufficiency of our capacities and speeches, 
which both are after and under eternal nature, and cannot either reach unto, or be furnished with 
words able and sufficient to express that which is beyond and before it. Such expressions, therefore, 
as are used both in that former, and in this latter consideration, must, in the sense, be distinctly 
taken and regulated according to what he so frequently and plainly hath premonished, and laid as 
a foundation for a further superstructure. For this foundation, if observed, cannot but presently 
direct the reader to that distinction, always to be had in the sense, though it cannot always be had 
in outward words; and thus in every expression which is dubious or common (as to the outward 
sound) unto both considerations: but if neglected, much confusion and seeming contradictions can- 
not be avoided. , 

The first result from these three fundamental unquestionable assertions, justly here to be taken 
notice of in the beginning, is this: When Teutonicus considereth of the Divine Being as before, or 
without all nature and creature, the generation of eternal nature, in its seven properties, is not 
implied in that consideration, neither tacitly nor explicitly, and must not be conceived as if the 
mention thereof were only left out for brevity’s sake. But this generation of eternal nature in all 
its properties, is utterly and absolutely excluded therefrom, and must be conceived as quite poste- 
rior to this first consideration ; yet so, that this posteriority be not referred to the thing itself, but 
only to our narrow capacity and confined understanding. 

If, in the first consideration of the Divine Being, the generation of eternal nature in its pro- 
perties should be looked upon as tacitly implied, all the distinction between the first and second 
consideration, is wholly done away ; which yet was laid down, as the first foundation, most plainly 
and clearly, in more than twelve or fifteen places. And besides this, many hundred noble expres- 
Sions are rendered senseless, nay, the whole superstructure of all his building is thereby over- 
thrown. Pray, how can God be considered as without and before all nature, if the generation of 
nature is said to be only left out in the written words, but is to be conceived in the mind as already 
done? Or hoy could Teutonicus have said: so far is God considered without all nature and crea- 
ture? Truly, that so far can bear no other sense but this, wnto (or till it cometh to) the generation 
of the properties of nature, is God considered without all nature. 

But here two objections may be made. ‘The first is this: since there is neither before nor af- 
ter, in the consideration of God and eternal nature, we cannot but think that these two expressions, 
before and without nature, must be all equivalent. And since now God is considered by Behmen 
only as in the second principle of light and love, wherein he is distinct from, and superior to his 
dwelling place, he could rightly have said, that God is considered without nature, notwithstanding 
that in this consideration the whole generation of nature is tacitly implied, though not always dis- 
tinctly mentioned. 

It is answered, first, as to the priority, it was granted already, that we ought not to say of any 
before or after, with relation to the thing itself, but that we must Say so with respect to our appre- 
hension : which is to conceive all these things orderly, since we are not able to apprehend them as 
they are in themselves, all at once. And secondly, as to the two expressions, before and without, 
though they are, upon one account, commonly and rightly joined together, are yet, upon another, 
not at all equivalent, but greatly different from each other in their sense and relation. 

For when I say, God is considered as before eternal nature, this nature is always utterly ex- 
eluded, and must be conceived as absolutely posterior to that consideration, which the natural and 
common sense of that word doth show sufficiently. But when I say, God is considered without na- 
ture, as Behmen doth sometimes, the whole eternal nature is not always utterly excluded, but 
only the left, or inferior restless part of nature, which is frequently by Behmen called nature, ab- 
solutely, without addition, and in a stricter sense excluding the other, right, superior, transmuted 
part; which, as in opposition unto that former, is not by Behmen called nature, but most signifi- 
Say the end of nature, or the fulfilling, or satisfying of nature, or also the holy or the tinctured 
nature. 

So now it is true indeed, that when he thus considered God, as in that second superior trans- 
muted principle of light and love, the generation of the first principle in all its foregoing properties 
is verily implied, and must be conceived as already done. But what can this signify or make 
against our position? All this consideration of God, is not a consideration of God as abyssal and 
unmanifest, and unintelligible; but as intelligible by creatures, as byssal and manifested in and 
through eternal nature ; and may be called without nature also,—not that the generation of nature 
is utterly excluded, or were to be looked upon as posterior, but only because it is done through the — 
inferior and restless, in the superior harmonized part of nature; and is so verily without (but not 
before) that lower disharmonized part of nature, which properly and strictly is called nature 

But further it is absolutely false, that Behmen considereth God only so. For though he Kath 
the same expressions that are in this objection mentioned, viz., that God is considered only in the 
second principle of light; yet it is clear as the day at noon, that this only is, by himself, limited and 
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confined to eternal nature, and especially to the three tinctured and harmonized properties thereof. 
So that it is to say, that God, as manifested in eternal nature, is considered only in the second prin- 
ciple. And so this only doth not at all import that there is not a deeper and more central consi- 
deration of God, since it is notorious, that he considereth God also as unmanifest, in that abyss 
wherein there is neither darkness nor light, etc. ; that is before eternal nature. 

The second objection is this: If, in that consideration of the Divine Being, which Behmen 
calleth before and without nature, we do not look upon the generation as tacitly implied, Behmen 
shall be found full of contradictions; but if we do, all what he saith thereof is plain. Answer:— 
The quite contrary to this is true. For, as it cannot be denied, that there is something deeper, 
more central, and unintelligible than eternal nature is; which something is the very same eternal 
or Abyssal Nothing, which the Divine Being is before eternal Nature: if it be either wholly taken 
away, or not observed as it ought to be; or if it is mixed and confounded with what should be con- 
ceived as posterior to it, no marvel that there appear in Behmen contradictory expressions. So, 
then, this mentioned erroneous position cannot be a proper means to reconcile such contradictions ; 
and though it may make a plainer prospect of one superior part of Behmen’s building, yet it can- 
not give a plain and full view of the whole structure, nor show the coherence between the founda- 
tion and that which is built upon it. But let everything, and every expression thereof, be placed 
and looked upon as in its own proper station, as it is either more distant from, or nearer unto the 
centre, or as it is even that deepest and most individual centre itself, and all will be free from con- 
tradictions. 

When two opposite winds do meet each other, in the same height of our atmosphere, there 
must needs be opposition and strife; for each of them is resisted by the other, and neither can go 
its own way, till the weaker be driven back, or swallowed up by the stronger. But let the one 
blow from east to west, in such er such a height as, for instance, of a certain mountain, and then 
the other one may go freely forth his own quite contrary way from west to east, ina region above 
it. This is known to be so, many times in this our macrocosm, and is truly a fine emblem, able to 
give us a good direction, in our constructions we put upon these deep spiritual matters, to imitate 
these orders and regulated courses of nature. And this the more, because we have before us a 
plain pattein of this our enlightened author, who constantly did so himself, throughout the whole 
progress he made from the deepest and most central, unto the highest and most outward circum- 
ferential thing. Needs therefore, if these shall be understood what he hath so orderly and gradu- 
ally declared, we must do the same thing, by looking upon everything in its own place wherein it 
standeth, and wherein it is by him expressed. So doing, every lower and more external expression 
will open a free.and plain way unto every other that may be either more central, or the deepest 
centre itself; and we shall plainly find, that as eternal nature is in the second consideration to the 
Divine Being, plainly and necessarily implied, so from the first consideration thereof it is wholly 
and absolutely excluded: which, in the following discourse, shall be made out, I hope and trust, 
to the assistance of God sufliciently. 

Tw tHe FIRST PLACE, then, I shall say something concerning the Abyssal Nothing, and de- 
clare the reason why this is so called by BEHMEN. 

In rHE NEXT PLACE, I shall say something especially concerning the Trinity, showing (1.) 
from Behmen’s own expressions, that a Trinity both before and after eternal nature (but with a 
great difference of sense), is inseparable from the Unity. (2.) What difference in the Trinity, thus 
considered in this twofold respect. And (3.) that, notwithstanding this difference, there are not 
two Trinities, but only one. In tHE THIRD PLACE, I shall go forth to the delineation of these 
four figures, showing (1.) that they do, if all four unitedly taken together, stand in a good confor- 
mity to that single figure, which Behmen himself made in the Forty QuEesrrons; notwithstand- 
ing that their outward form might appear as quite another thing. 

(2.) That the first and fourth are to be looked upon as only one; notwithstanding that in the 
fourth several things are added, which were wanting in the first. (3.) That the addition of those 
things in the fourth, is caused only by the second and third ; which both, and even distinet from 
each other, must have been inserted between the first and the fourth. (4.) That nothing in Beh- 
men’s writings (as to this matter concerning the Divine manifestation), may be found, which could 
not be referred unto the one or other of these four. (5.) That nothing, as to all this matter is 
omitted, but everything is set in its due place and order (though this was impossible, that every 
particular should have been distinctly expressed by a peculiar character), and that by every one of 
them that are expressed, something of consideration was intended to be represented. This I say, 
as far as I can judge, will be the best method. 

If there should be said anything making for the honour of God, declaring the truth, and being 
beneficial to the reader, all praise and glory shall be given unto Him alone, without whose assist- 
ance we can do nothing. Amen. 


Ex NIHILO NrHIL FIT: This was a saying of that famous heathen philosopher, almost idol- 
ized by many learned among the people, called Christians. And though it was said by him as in 
opposition to the Christian doctrine, is yet true enough in some sense, limited unto that notion, 
which a corrupt natural reason, or earthly wisdom could have afforded him of that common expres-~ 
sion of nothing. But yet it is not here received, either upon account of his authority, or in his 
heathenish sense, but in that of Truronicus, who saith that very same in these formal words: out 
of nothing, nothing can come forth, but everything must have its root. And who giveth not only a 
far deeper Ceclaration, but maketh also a far better use thereof, than by any natural philosopher 
could have been done. a ; 

Tf he then saith so plainly, that out of nothing nothing can come forth: and if he, notwith- 
standing this, calleth the Divine Being (out of which angels and men came forth as an offspring), 
an eternal nothing : it is as clear as anything can be, that there must be the greatest difference be- 
tween that former, and this latter nothing. ws 4 

Whenever Teutonicus says, Out of nothing nothing can come forth, it is certain that he taketh 
this nothing in that common sense, wherein there is said generally, that the whole creation is 
brought forth by the Creator out of nothing. If he now had said, that this Creator himself was in 
this same sense nothing before he created: could anything be more foolish or mad? — 

“Ie it is thus foolish and abominable a thing to form such a negative idea, as mentioned, of that 
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which was, or rather which is to be conceived, before eternal nature, this eternal nothing before 
nature must certainly be something. For if we do not conceive it as nothing, we must conceive it 
as something, there being no third notion either distinct from these, or partaking of them both. 
But we must of necessity take one, and deny the other. And since it is not nothing, according to 
Teutonicus’s own plain words, it must needs be something. 

But I would not here be misunderstood, as I easily might, if this dilemma should be extended 
beyond its sphere, and so beyond the sense and intent, wherein and for which it is here taken. 
For I know very well that, according to the principles of Teutonicus, in various senses, upon dif- 
ferent accounts, and with several] respects, that which is by him considered as before eternal na- 
ture, may be called both something and nothing, and may be said again to be neither nothing nor 
something. And truly he cannot be blamed for such variety, and seeming contradictory expres- 
sions. 

He could not help it, and no man living upon earth shall be found, able to represent these 
things to the understanding of another, with such expressions as never should seem to cross and 
contradict each other. Ifthe Spirit of God in the revelation could have said of one and the same 
thing, it was, and was not, and yet was, nay, could have added, that here is wisdom, etc., who can 
justly complain of Teutonicus? The understanding must supply that which is wanting in the ex- 
pressions, which may be done in part, by duly considering that this matter, with its expressions 
of nothing and something, cannot be referred unto one only world, or universe, which would make 
no difference in the sense, but unto two extremely different from each other; which is therefore, 
and must be, the chief cause for which one and the same expression is true, with relation to the 
one, and false, or at least much altered in the sense, with reference to the other. ’ 

This, then, is an evident position of Teutonicus, that the Divine Being, considered as before 
eternal nature, is an eternal something, though he so frequently calleth it an eternal nothing, which 
will appear by the following particulars. 

We may ask reasonably, what was before the creation of angels and of this world ? And we may 
answer, God. Which will be enough for acommon or superficial understanding ; but more distinctly 
and theosophically we must answer with Teutonicus, God andeternal nature. Now, we cannot ask 
further, what was before God? But we may ask (ina sense limited as above), what was before eternal 
nature? meaning not, thereby, that there was any instant in which eternal nature was not, and after 
which it came to be what it is; but meaning only that there was, and still is, something deeper, 
or something more internal and central, which is eternal matwre’s root, ground, and original, since 
out of nothing, nothing can come forth. And asking what that was, and is, which like as now, so 
also from eternity, causeth eternal nature to be what it is, and gave it to have what it hath? We 
must, with Teutonicus, answer, that this is God, an eternal nothing, a still eternity, an eternal li- 
berty, a resting quiet temperature, a serene light [habitation, saith the English interpreter, for 
want of a fitter expression ; but in the true sense of the German word, there is not meant at all, a 
habitation, but such a soft and tender sweetness or delightfulness, (N.B.) as is perceptible, indeed, 
but very calm; and not so powerfully unfolded or displayed, as that it might be called a great over- 
whelming joy ; which difference may be more easily understood in our mind, by experience, than 
it can be expressed by words]: 

An unintelligible softness, meekness, stillness, humility ; an abyssal Being; a chaos, compre- 
pending itself, or comprehensible by itself; a Wonderful Eye, wherein all the colours, powers, and 
virtues, lay together in such a mixture, as that they are indeed undiscernable, so that none can tell 
what it is; and make nevertheless a most terrible, awful prospect, confounding and consuming 
every sight that looks thereon. An eternal mirror of wonders; an abyssal powerfulness, all-suffi- 
ciency, omniscience, something which is and is not; (N.B.) which is, and dwells in itself, and is 
not manifest without itself; something which is nothing and all ; a single eternal life or good; 
and a single will without desire, [without that desire which tends towards without, and is the be- 
ginning of nature, but not absolutely without any desire. For this eternal will without all nature 
desireth, and only desireth, to generate itself in Trinity, or to generate its co-eternal son; which 
desire, though not conveniently nor properly so called, tends not towards without, but keeps with- 
in, is free trom nature, and hath no other object but only this generation, as might be shown from 
many places of this author.] A spiritual, substantial power, working in itself, (N.B.) a sensibility 
of love; a pleasant, loving taste; a delightsome moving of the Holy Ghost, in the eternal wisdom ; 
an eternal love, and only love generating and introducing itself in pure love into trinity ; which 
trinity as yet is not distinguished according to what we can calla distinction in and after nature, 
and is not therefore a proper object of our understanding. JE-HO-VA: Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; a threefold opening, and breathing out, working in itself, generating itself, finding and per- 
ceiving itself; a divine eternal unity, [answering, in a sense and manner, much rather to the O 
than to the number 1.] An infinite Triune Being, past all finding out, ete: 

All these expressions may be found in Behmen, for an answer to that question, What was be- 
fore eternal nature. And so we may now see, not only that he expresses it so variously, but also 
by expressions negative and positive. Nay, sometimes his expressions do so notoriously contra- 
dict each other, that it might seem as if they were designedly used to frighten away from these 
mysteries all ill-natured and unworthy readers, and to raise up an attention and inquiry after truth 
in such as had but so much of consideration and reasonable judgment as to think, that this author 
had anything of reality in him, and was not quite a mad and drunken babbler. For instance, 
when he saith in one place, that which is before eternal nature, is an eternal life and good; andin 
another, that the abyss hath no life and good; and in another, that there is light and clearness 
in the abyss, and that there is neither light nor darkness therein. Again, that before eternal na- 
ture is no finding, no perceiving, no knowing itself; no activity, no mobility, and yet that there is 
perceiv.ng, knowing, loving, tasting, opening, generating, breathing out, working and moving, 
etc., before and. without eternal nature. And again, when he saith plainly, (N.B.) that all the 
powers, colours, and virtues lay together in one (without distinction), and yet adds in the same 
place, that one power, colour, and virtue knoweth or perceiveth the other, in distinction ; and that 
this is a manifold generating harmony, well tuned and concordant with every sound thereof. Or 
a speaking word, wherein all the languages, powers, colours, and virtues, do lay together, and with 
or by the speaking do unfold and introduce themselves into a sight or seeing eye. . 

These seeming contradictions shall be cleared up hereafter, they are here only presented to 
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prove that Teutonicus doth not represent that which is before eternal nature, as anothing, butasa 
something, or true substantial Being. 

For since he speaketh thereof so variously, now in a negative, and then again in a positive 
way, it is undeniable, that he would not have us to conceive it, as non ens, or nothing, but as a 
real something. 

It was necessary, also, for him to use these seemingly contradictory expressions, and to repre- 
sent it both as nothing and something, neither this nor that alone could have served his ends. 

_ Ifhe had represented it as a something only, he would not have sufficiently declared the infi- 
nite distance between that abyssal centre, and all its outflown, lesser and greater circumferences. 
He would not have exalted it duly, above all what can be named, thought on, spoken of, or com- 
prehended. He would have misled us dangerously, and given occasion for to conceive it only as 
the greatest and most particular something, when it is not such a something, as had any other 
something besides it, from which it could be distinguished, as a peculiar something by itself, but 
must be quite exempted from the number and order of something, and exalted far above it, as an 
universal ground, source or centre, out of which all somethings, with all their order, are originated. 

Like as we see a fine resemblance thereof in a centre and its circumference. The circumfe- 
rence consists of innumerous little points, answering fitly unto so many particular somethings, 
placed by each other. 

But the centre is only one individual point; as to its quantity not bigger than any of all the 
rest, but as to qualities the most considerable of all, and in a sense so big as all the circumferential 
points taken together; nay, upon another account, even infinitely bigger. 

For upon this only, all the circumferential points do depend, having only from that one all that 
they are, and have; nay, there is none of them, though never so little, which hath not something 
answering thereto, and corresponding therewith, in the central point, as their original ; seeing that 
even this also may be considered not only as a centre of its circumference, but also as a circumfe- 
rence of itself. Wherefore, then, we may conceive it as to qualities, so big as all the points toge- 
ther in the whole circumference. And when we consider that, from this only central point, without 
any addition thereto, diminution thereof, or any change of place and number, innumerous other 
circles, first lesser and then wider, even in infinitum, may be conceived coming forth, this one 
original central point may well be conceived as infinitely larger than all the circumferential points 
can be. Which all are confined to number, order, and place, and subject to various mutations of 
increase and decrease, when that central point alone is immutable in itself, free from all such im- 
perfections, and hath nevertheless in itself more eminently all what there is in all of them, for all 
what is in them displayed, is in that concentrated. 

Further, we may conceive a visible circumference wherein no centre doth visibly appear at all, 
and yet we are always sure there is, and must be, a fixed unalterable point, which made all the 
points in this circumference to stand in the order they do, and to have such a connexion with each 
other. And again, all the points in this circumference stand in divisibility, and multiplicity, as so 
many particular parts; so that each of them filleth but its own place, and is but that which it is 
within its own narrow compass, but nothing more; and none of them can be considered anyways 
as a whole, and when, taken even altogether, are but a whole circumference, wherein no centre is 
implied as a part thereof. 

But the central point only is a single, indivisible universe and can be truly called a whole ; 
since not only it can never be divided into two, but also never can admit a second or third besides 
jt; and is moreover, in a sense and manner, both centre and circumference itself. So that it is, 
and abideth unalterably in the whole circumference an only perfect whole, and all fulfilling, all 
sufficient all. 

Let now a due application of aJl this, and more the like, be made to that Abyssal Being, and 
we shall see, that like as a centre is no less, but more really something that any point of the circum- 
ference; and as it is nevertheless also really nothing at all to all the points thereof, because it doth 
not belong to their number and order, but is that which maketh them to have such a number and 
order, it is incomprehensible to them; but itself doth in a sense comprehend them all, and had 
them in itself, before they were set forth in number and order out of it; it is excluded from all the 
circumference, aud keeps only its own central residence, where none of all the other points can 
approach unto. It is quite of another nature, condition, and properties; and so may be called on 
one side a real being in itself, but on the other quite a nothing unto them. So also that abyssal 
being before eternal nature, which is the only original of all things that are thereafter, may be cal- 
led nothing most significantly, with respect to all that is originated therefrom, when yet it is a sub- 
stantial being in itself. Wherefore then, if he had represented it only as something, by mere 
positive expressions, he would have taught us to conceive it, notas an abyssal, incomprehensible, 
(N.B.) Universal Centre, but as an outflown, particular something, which we might have looked 
upon as if it were belonging to the number and order of other particular somethings. And so he 
should thereby have led us to form thereof such or such images, as we could have thought the 
fittest and most appropriable thereto, when they all would be no better than idols of gold and sil- 
ver. 

But now, by telling us not only in one respect, by positive expressions, that it is a Being, but 
also by negative descriptions, that it is nothing to us, and unto all things that are posterior and 
exterior, he prevents (if we understand him) all such mistakes. For he will most earnestly call 
us to mind, that in our enquiry after that which is before eternal nature, we be very cautious, 
modest, and sober, not running out too far, and not thinking that we have, or can have, any abi- 
lity to find out such pertinent notions, as might be answering thereunto, and might afford us 
words, fit to declare affirmatively what itis. But that we shall be sure that it utterly vauisheth 
away out of all our sight, thoughts, and ideas, so that by none of them it can be apprehended, 
imaged, or expressed. Nay, that even the nearest and best we can have thereof lawfully, must be 
denied again, and quite abstracted from all that sense which they can have or bear in this world. 
This is to say, it is nothing, and is the reason why he so frequently calleth it an eternal nothing. 

But now again, on the other side, if he had represented it always and absolutely as nothing, 
by only negative expressions, without affirming anything, he had erred himself and misled others, 
and quite contradicted his own axiom, that out of nothing nothing can come forth. _ 

HAVING THUS PROVED, [ think sufficiently, from’ Behmen’s manifold own expressions (1.) that 
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the generation of eterna] nature in all its properties, is not implied, but totally excluded from that 
first consideration of the Divine Being, which he useth to call, without all nature and creature. 
(2.) That this Divine Being without nature, is not to be conceived according to the usual absolute 
sense of this latter expression (nothing), but according to the most eminent sense of that former 
(being); which sense must be abstracted indeed from all conceivable beings, in and after nature. Yet 
not abstracted by way of a strict and direct opposition, which would lead us into that common notion 
of nothing, but by way of agreat exaltation above it, in such an eminent manner, that we may say it 
is a being indeed, but a being only in and to itself, having no communion in properties or qualities 
with any other being; and belonging not to the number and order wherein all particular beings 
stand with a mutual relation to themselves. (3.) That consequently these two expressions, 70- 
thing and being, must needs be joined together in all our discourses and conceptions thereof, and 
that neither by this, nor by that alone, the whole truth can be declared in its fullness. And (4.) 
that this taking these two expressions in the sense here mentioned, is the only true middle way, 
leading safely through two most dangerous extremities, and making us to avoid on one side our 
forming images of that divine abyssal Being, which we are naturally so much inclined to conceive 
in forms and figures; and on the other to avoid dishonouring our only true eternal root, or central 
being, without which no creature could exist. And that, therefore, we must not place it in the 
circumference, which is belonging only unto things brought forth, in which circumference this 
divine abyssal being is nothing; but that we must place in its own central residence, wherein this 
eternal nothing is a true substantial being, not brought, but bringing forth all whatever may be 
called something, in and after eteynal and temporal nature: where innumerable somethings do 
represent themselves to our eye and understanding, and are yet (only by reason of there being many) 
nothing eise but small particulars, all confined to their own narrow compass ; when that central no- 
thing alone is a whole universe, and an individual, all filling and all sufficient all: 

We must now consider, a little more distinctly, some of our Author’s chiefest affirmative ex- 
pressions, in order to approach thereby nearer to the most principal matter, which is the conside- 
ration of the Trinity, both before and after eternal nature. Some, I say, of his affirmative, not ne- 
gative, expressions ; setting this down as a considerable foundation of what is to follow, that his 
affirmative expressions must prevail in our consideration, and must be more looked into, observed 
and insisted upon, than his negative ones. Because by so doing, we shall find ourselves enabled 
to save all his negative expressions also, so that none of them shall be lost, or left as useless or in- 
significant. ui 

When, on the contrary, if we regard chiefly his negative expressions, and insist upon them abso- 
lutely and universally, not minding in what particular respect they are used so and so, we can no 
way save his affirmative expressions, but lose and make them empty and insignificant, as if they 
were but a frivolous pratling. 

We will therefore choose out some of his affirmative expressions, as shall lead us the nearest way 
to a decision of these two principal points, inseparable from each other, and do concern (1.) the 
Divine Abyssal Being’s finding, knowing, or perceiving itself; and (2.) its generating itself in Tri- 
nity before the generation of eternal nature. 

(1.) Then I do recommend justly, to a serious consideration, that description of the wonderful 
eye of ciernity, which we meet with in the Second Part of the Book or THE INCARN. iii. 1, which 
is to be compared with the following places :—Mysr. Mac. i.7, 8; PrEDEsrT. i. 4—9; Forty 
Quest. i, 14—21; Conremp. Div. iii. 6,7. [The references of this discourse are to the German 
original, from which our English translation differs in the arrangement of the paragraphs.] 

All these places declare one and the same thing, viz., the Divine Being before and without 
eternal Nature. 

This is evident, also, from his own declarations in the Div. Contempt. iii. 6., according to 
the German original. We cannot, saith he, say (N.B.) that herein a nature or creature is to be un- 
derstood, but it is the eternal forming of the Divine word and will, where the Spirit of God (N.B.) in 
ar an object, in the powers of wisdom, and by such formings of similitudes hath played with him- 

Now this denomination (of an eye) doth sufficiently show, that we are t ive it i 
as something, which is also still more evident from the "turbid he eects, ioik He ie that 
this EYE is like as (in the sight of a created understanding) a prospect of great wonders wherein all 
aie ike at ii Sa appear as a most dreadful being, ete: é 

at no man indeed can iscern distinctly this from that, and that nevertheless it may be looked 
ae (N.B.) yet so that this eye as‘a terrible lightning is confounding and consuming au created 
That the wonders in this eye have no number, no ground, and no end; and th i i 
- R A Pik p ; at the soul - 
rit only, which hath its original from thence, can be able to understand it. Further, that thio ie the 
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That this is a most concordant generating harmony; 
and 2 it itself into an eye, or an eter 
I at in t e unnatural, uncreatural Deity, (i.e. without all n i 
one will, which is called the one only God, willing in himself noting ie ee re pee a 
plate himself; and that herein (N.B.) the Trinity and the looking-glass of wisdom, or th © of 
eternity is understood. That this eye is not to be compared to a circle but to a lob : @ that 
therein all beings were seen from eternity, without being, or before they had a has ie Th t tf 
spirit of eternity introduceth the eye of the soul thereinto, or openeth unto th init Since 
tele and that only then it can be seen : © BRINE PubrOgneee 

hat in the abyss there is (N.B.) no finding, but that the finding is; i i 
there is made manifest what the eternity is. (NB. this parheraniernoe Re fe Mets 
derstood, if the different senses in which the abyss must be taken, is not regarded The fir rill, 
considered only and purely as in and to itself, in the deepest abstraction fron all what ‘th nh an, 
bear in this first world any other denomination, is the abyss in the deepest sense, and ther ashe 
oe eee no ore a abyss but a byss already, and there is finding, seeing. manilest: 

; ner abyss, what the eternity is. So that there is in thi : h i 
abyss together in one sense: when in another, this whole first yoda GEL ts bye ee 
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conjunction, is an abyss with respect to the posterior world, wherein the generation of eternal na- 
ture is understood, concerning which distinction more will be said by and by.] 

That this eye maketh beginning and end: [this expression is much to be observed, and is only 
made intelligible by the next preceding. The chiefest emphasis relating unto that former, lieth 
therein, that there is not said, that it hath, but that it maketh beginuing and end.] That there is 
in this first world an opening; a moving, an outbreathing, a multiplication, a forming similitudes, 
ete., all which the author doth represent in a simile taken from the mind, will, senses, and thoughts 
ofman. Which different things he placeth expressly and considerately before the magnetical im- 
pression (z.¢. the first form of eterna] nature) out of which afterwards joy and sorrow (the first and 
second principle) cometh forth. oe, SEY 

(2.)—The second affirmative expression here to be taken notice of, is this, that Teutonicus 
calleth this eternal Eye the first world, whereof no creature knoweth anything. It is plain enough 
that a world is not an empty region, as that it could be conceived as a mere nothing in opposition 
to something ; but that it is an universe, containing in itself all, without exception in one sense, 
and all, with limitation, in another; viz. all what it can be capable of, according to its own parti- 
cular kind. So we find it both in the dark world, and in the holy light world, and in our four ele- 
mentary world also. 

(3.) He says, in more than a hundred places, that there is a Divine Being therein, a being of 
all beings, a foundation being, nay that this being is that first abyssal world itself, etc. And 
though he saith expressly that this'world or being is ineffable and incomprehensible, yet it is deeper 
than any thought can reach; that it is without properties, without incliuation to this or that, and 
that it hath no other being besides, before, or behind itself, which it could be discerned from, or 
touched and affected by, ete. Yet all this, and much more the like, cannot make this Divine Be- 
ing a nothing “in itself, but a nothing to all those exterior and posterior beings which are derived 
down from that, in and through the generation of eternal nature. 

This he says himself in the plainest words: The Divine Being, before and without nature, -is 
an eternal nothing ; though we ought not to say a nothing, since this nothing is God, an eternal All. 
And again, This eternal being is a pure Nothing, unto all whatever there is posterior to itself, What 
can be plainer than these two expressions? Doth he not directly limit this denomination of no- 
thing only to the creatures and to their understanding ? And that he will not have them to cali 
this abyssal being an eternal nothing with relation to himself, but permits them only to call it so 
with respect to themselves, and to all their narrow capacities; to the end that none presume to 
form such or such ideas and images thereof, etc. 

Further, when Behmen saith, that in this first abyssal world there is the greatest stillness, meek- 
ness, quietness, etc., he not only distinguisheth plainly this first world from all other posterior 
worlds, wherein there is more or less, and in each according to its kind and order, some stirring, 
moving, working, comprehensibility, thickness, palpability, etc. ; but he doth also grant expressly 
that even in this first world also, there are all these things now named, though not according to 
the sense these names can bear in any of the other worlds, but according to its own central station. 

And though he saith plainly that of this first world, no creature knoweth anything; yet he 
limiteth this by saying again, that the spirit of soul, which is a creature, may be introduced there- 
into, and may be made able to see, ‘that it is. 

(4.) See especially the Book of PkEDESTINATION, i. 4, 7,20, 21, where we shall find this first 
Abyssal Beirig before and without eternal nature, is a substantial spiritual power, working in it- 
self lovingly, etc. : 

(5.) What Teutonicus saith concerning especially the Trinity in this Abyssal world, see the 
Second Par. INcaRNATION, ii. 4,7; Mysr. Maa. viii. 5, 10. 

We find that in the Chaos (which is the first abyssal world), is the Trinity also, nay that there 
must be owned a Trinity therein, as soon as is granted a living, understanding Being. That as 
there is in this first world an eternal seeing, so also an eternal imagination and impregnation of 
the first will, and further, an eternal generation in the Three (commonly called persons), so distinct 
(N.B.) from each other, that none of them is that which the other is, but each only that which itis 
itself. That the first groundless will generateth in itself a grounded comprehensible will, co-eter- 
nal indeed to the first will, and having nevertheless in a sense, an eternal beginning. Which se- 
cond grounded willis the first will’s eternal something, or essentiality and perceplibility, through 
which that first will goeth out, and introduceth itself into an eternal contemplation of itself, which 
outgoing is the third (person), and is a moving life of the first and second. 

That this Tri-une Being, in its outgoing and contemplation of itself, hath been so from all eter- 
nity, and hath been but one life, one will, without desire: That in this eternal generation, three 
things are to be understood. (1.) A groundless will; (2.) an eternal mind of that will; and (3.) an 
out-breathing, speaking forth, or out-going from the will and mind, (or, as he saith sometimes, 
from the will through the mind, which both is right’and true,) which is the spirit of them both. 
That this Trinity before eternal nature cannot yet be called properly Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and is not yet an object of our understanding, but that the Trinity is only understood rightly in 
that exterior manifestation of this abyssal being, which is made in and through the generation of 
properties of eternal Nature, wherein all the understanding creatures stand, and beyond which 
therefore, none of them can reach. ~ 


ConcEeRNING these contradictory (viz., affirmative and negative) expressions of the first divine 
Abyssal Being, I shall further consider and explain these two things, (I.) how they are both true with 
respect to two different worlds. (I1.) how they are both also true in one and the same abyssal world, 
with respect only to two different degrees or parts thereof. ‘ 

I,—Concerning understanding, knowing, and perceiving itself ; both these are affirmed and de- 
nied of the first abyssal being, by Teutonicus, and both are consistent with each other, with respect 
to two different worlds. : : 

We heard above, that all what there is before and without the generation of eternal nature, is, 
by Behmen, called the first world. Upon. this foundation, 1 do call the second world all that which 
followeth immediately upon the first, and this is the whove generation of elernal nature. Nay 

And this denomination of the second world, in such a distinction from the first, is to signify 
no more, and nothing else, but that this or that is so and so; not with respect to that which is be- 
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fore nature, in the chaos or abyss, but to that which is in the generation of eternal nature, and is 
even that generation itself, conceived in a general idea, and extended to all the several properties 
thereof, without descending to a particular notion of darkness, fire and light. 

But it may be objected against this distinction of a first and second world, that Behmen ex- 
pressly saith and confineth this finding and not finding to the abyss, or first world, without any 
mention ofasecond. Answer: This is granted. But then it must be granted also, that very fre- 
quently he speaks of the Divine Being’s knowing and perceiving itself, with a manifest relation to 
that, which is not in the first world, but in the generation of eternal nature; declaring that only 
therein is generated that which creatures call understanding, knowing, feeling, etc.: so that here 
lieth a sufficient reason and ground for looking at his expressions with a different respect to two 
most different worlds. 7 

Secondly, Behmen doth, indeed, speak only of the abyss, referring unto that only both his af- 
firmative and negative expressions; but that this denomination of abyss is to be taken in two 
greatly different senses, which are carefully to be distinguished, according to what the matter, 
then considered, doth require. ‘These two senses do both indeed belong to the first world; so that 
we cannot say, the abyss in one sense is in the first world, and in the other sense in the second ; 
but that the abyss is in that first world only, and is that first world itself.' 

But yet these two senses do belong to that first world, with a great deal of difference. 5 

The one sense belongs so entirely to the first world, that it can in no sense be referred to the 
second. The other sense belongeth to that first world also, yet so that it implyeth a certain rela- 
tion tothe second world; which relation is all inseparable from that sense. 

For abyss is with Behmen a relative expression, and cannot be conceived, according to his 
mind, without its correlate, which is byss; no more than father without a son. As now abyss is 
taken in a twofold sense, so it hath also a twofold relation, or byss, to be taken in a twofold sense, 
each of which must be conformable to that world whereof it is then spoken. 

- The whole second world, or the whole generation of eternal nature, in the seven chief proper- 
ties thereof, is byss, though the principal reflection aims at the light world only, and terminates 
therein. And the abyss of this byss is‘the whole first world,.or all what there is before, without 
any particular notice taken of what by Behmen is represented therein more distinctly, and is cal- 
led the Divine Abyssal Being; and this is the one sense of this word abyss. 

Which sense, because of the byss corresponding with this abyss, implyeth not one, but two 
different worlds, vastly different from each other. 

But now, again, in that first world only, before eternal nature, there is, according to Behmen’s 
own plain words, and large deduction, both abyss and byss together ; for that Divine Abyssal Be- 
ing is its own both abyss and byss. i 

Since, therefore, this twofold sense of the abyss is plainly founded in Behmen’s writings, the 
reason for looking upon his contrary expressions, first, with respect to two different worlds, and 
secondly, with respect to the first abyssal world only, is also plain and solid. 

_ For to come now to our first purpose, it will. be most proper to represent but briefly several 
circumstantial things relating to those negative expressions, and to recommend them all together 
to a serious consideration; viz., who it was, that uttered these negative expressions, and unto 
we ae he uttered them. Of what he speaketh; upon what account; in what manner, and to 
what end. . 

(1.) He that uttered these negative expressions was a creature, and, notwithstanding his ex- 
traordinary gifts, but a small particular of the innumerous products of eternal nature, calling him- 
self but a little point or spark. Consequently then, he had all his understanding and knowledge 
from the Divine Being indeed; but so, as this is considered not before, but in, or after that eternal 
generation of the properties of eternal nature. Moreover, he was a man who, from his natural 
birth, was as simple and ignorant as any other, which he frequently confesseth ; a man who not 
only owned to know nothing of himself, but who felt also, and understood experimentally, in a 
very high degree, himself to be nothing, in a sense quite different from that, nay, even (N.B.) op- 
posite unto that, wherein he useth to say, the Divine Being, before the generation of the properties 
of nature, is an eternal nothing. But a man also, who, notwithstanding all his nothingness, was 
really permitted to have a prospect into that eternal nothing, and to see that wt IS; though his sight 
must have been immediately confounded, so that he could not see, much less declare affirmatively, 
what or how itis. And such an one was it, that uttered these negative expressions ‘ 

(2.)—Unto creatures, all of the self-same nature and condition, as himself; which all therefore 
are capable, more or less, of understanding his mind and sense: yet so, that none of them can 
pretend to be sufficient of himself, for understanding him, And among these, he directs himself 
especially to the simple ones, calling himself a philosopher of the simple, and saying of them, that 
their simplicity is not to hinder, but much rather to further them, and make them more fit for un- 
derstanding these deep things; which is to say chiefly and especially, more fit to be admitted, as 
he was, into the sight of eternal nature, and of that eternal nothing also, which is before it Where 
they cannot but meet with that same entertainment which he met with, viz., to be dazzled and 
confounded, so as to be not able to see distinctly what or how it is, though they may see plain); 
that it is. ANE unto such he speaketh 4 y P y 

(3.) Of their deepest abyssal original; of that which dwelleth, 2 i iti ri 
itself, without any relation or tendency towards anything Bee ics Goer ee nae i 
be understood by creatures, but only to be owned, and in a deep internal silence, awe, and aN 
rence, to be adored, as the deepest and most internal centre of all whatever was or is ‘or shail b 
hereafter; of that which is most different from the consideration of all the Divines therein th vs 
they all conceive and describe an infinite, good, just, holy, gracious, etc. Spirit. Which is ac 5 
sideration of God as manifested in and through eternal nature, unto creatures ; when in this fir . 
consideration of his, God is not only without all creature, but all nature also ; and is infinitel ae 
perior to all conceivable properties, and to all words or names, though they were to signifi N B 
the Gece imaginable perfections. ey Ne? 
= all the perfections we can conceive to be so, or use to express b i 
tions, are much rather lies than truth, when attributed to the Divine Belug, eoneiienedvan edt 
fested in eterna] nature, and with relation to creatures, according to what is plainly said by many 
mystical writers: how much more must they all be lies, when attributed to that Divine Abyssal 
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Being, which by Behmen only, is considered as dwelling in itself, before and without all nature 
and creature ? 

“ Though both in this consideration and in that, they may be owned to be true, in a sense re- 
lating to the stammering creatures ; for they are not said to be true in the one consideration, and 
false in the other, but, both in that former and in this latter, they may be tolerable, and owned to 
be true, in a sense wholly relating to creatures. And again, both in this and that they are false, 
in a sense relating unto that Divine Eternal Being itself; though much more false, when this is 
considered as before, than when it is as in or after eternal nature; seeing that all conceptions, 
words, and names, have each of them their own peculiar sense, originated in the generation of the 
properties of nature, and determined by particular understanding creatures. Wherefore, then, no 
such sense can be attributed unto, or spoken of that abyssal being before all nature and properties, 
so as to declare how or what it is, in and to itself. Of that abyssal central being he speaketh now 

(4.) Upon that account, which was mentioned several times, and is of the greatest conse- 
quence, viz., that a creature, in a sense and manner, may be admitted into the sight thereof, so as 
to see that it is, though no creature can fix its eye upon it, nor bear the sight thereof, so as to see 
what and how itis. Which is, and must be so, of all necessity, not only because of the creature’s 
weak and narrow constitution, but also because of that abyssal being’s own nature; which cannot 
Dat. be melting down, confounding, and consuming everything that is belonging unto another 
world. 

If the creature itself could be brought (as to its own particular created existency) into this 
first abyssal world, itymust immediately be dissolved and annihilated as to all its created being, 
and could not be preserved in its particular created existency. 

But now the creature itself is not brought into that first world, but only the creature’s sight, 
or as it were a ray of the creature’s seeing or understanding faculty is admitted thereinto; or ra- 
ther, a little opening of this abyssal depth is made im the spirit of the soul, through the which 
opening this spirit must needs be made sensible of something appearing in that central depth, and 
even appearing like as it were a most terrible lightning ; because his ray of seeing or understand- 
ing is immediately confounded and swallowed up thereby, so far as it hath looked into that abyssal 
depth. And this terrible something he cannot express nearer, nor more significantly, than by cal- 
ling it an eternal abyssal nothing, in consideration both of its own particular being, which is in a 
sense and manner, or as it were in part, annihilated thereby, and in comparison of so many mil- 
lions of other particular beings, which all may be looked upon without danger, as so many proper 
objects of his understanding. But seeing the creature itself, as to its own existency, doth con- 
tinue to be that same which it was before, and cannot be annihilated ; its seeing faculty must con- 
tinue also, forasmuch as it proceedeth forth from that created natural being. 

This, therefore, may now justly be said both to have seen and not to have seen. It hath seen, 
because it was really touched, and made sensible of such an abyssal being’s existency in itself, or 
its own central world: and it hath not seen, because it was immediately, as it were, killed, driven 
back, and confounded, so that it cannot say what it was, or how it was, but only that it was not 
this nor that, nor anything that could be named in all these worlds, which creatures can have any 
access unto. 

For all what can be looked upon by understanding creatures, can also be declared more or less 
what, or how it is, and may have a name more or less convenient unto its natufe and properties, 
whereby it is not only distinguished from all other somethings, but is also placed in the number 
and order of all those other somethings. 

But of this abyssal being, all must be denied, whatever is affirmed of all other things in other 
worlds. It must absolutely be exempted from all and every number and order, and cannot be 
named by any proper name, whereby it were to be distinguished from other somethings ; seeing 
that there is none besides itself in that first abyssal world. 

And this is plainly to say, that it is nothing at all with respect to creatures, yet something in 

and to itself. And this wakes it plain why Teutonicus must have spoken of that Divine Abyssal 
Bein ; 
(5.) Tn a human way or manner, like as a little stammering child, delivering, indeed great 
true, heavenly, deep, eternal things, but with an earthly tongue; having no other words butsuch 
as are of this low, four-elementary world’ which are much more insufficient to represent that which 
cannot be looked upon, and is therefore beyond expression, than the colours of a painter are to re- 
present lively such or such a visible object. That he speaketh thereof in such a manner, even 
when he declareth things much inferior to this, he freely confesseth. 

In such a manner therefore, and with such expressions as he could have had in this world, 
he speaketh unto his fellow creatures 

(6.) To this end and intent, that he may not only exalt (according to his duty) that Divine 
Abyssal Being, above all nature and creature, and set it in its own place, exempt from all the num- 
ber and order of all posterior somethings ; but also that he may, according to his command, inform 
his fellow creatures, as he did seriously, to be cautious in their enquiry, to watch over their own 
motions, to restrain their curiosity so natural unto them, and chiefly, to make no images of that 
first central or abyssal being, by representing it in such or such a particular similitude, without 
which we can conceive thereof nothing at all. Nay, to know also surely that, notwithstanding all 
his declarations, they cannot come to have any true, proper, affirmative conception thereof ; which 
might be in a sense and manner excusable in the second consideration of God, as manifested in 
eternal nature; but is here in this first all intolerable, without any limitation, and which he never 
intended to prescribe to any, as shall appear by and by. 2 3 

Let now all these six circumstances be duly considered, and it will plainly enough appear not 
only why Behmen called this Divine Abyssal Being an eternal Nothing, but also why he said there 
is no finding, knowing, and understanding therein. ¥ 

If we understand the generation of eternal nature in its properties, we cannot but grant that 
all what we apprehend of such and all the like expressions, and whatever we are able to say thereof 
with any other words, are originated in eternal nature, together with all our being, knowing, un- 
derstanding, etc. So that all this wholly depends upon that éternal generation, as a product, re- 
sult, or consequence thereof, which by no means can be conceived as antecedent to the properties 
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of eternal nature ; or if we would presume to conceive it so, we should presume to conceive a na- 
ture antecedent to eterna] nature. ; 2 seu : 
If there is before eternal nature an eternal chaos or temperature, wherein all things liein still- 
ness and equality, without order, number, measure, properties, qualification 3 without being dis- 
tinguished from each other, (according to our author’s simile) like as fire, light, heat, smoke, air, 
water, etc., lay in a candle without distinction. And if all distinction relating unto and perceivable 
by creatures, hath its original in eternal nature, like as the distinction ot leaves, branches, fruits, 
hath its original in temporal nature, so that they cannot be broughtforth in distinction, except there 


be first performed an actual moving and concurrent operation of its properties, in every particular 
plant or tree; how can there be, or be conceived, a finding, perceiving, knowing, etc., before eter- 
nal nature, where that which is supposed to he found, perceived, known, understood, seen, ete., 1S 
not yet distinguished from that which findeth, perceiveth, knoweth, understandeth, seeth, etc. 
‘And where that ray, which is to go forth from the one to the other, is not yet generated between 
them, but lieth still in its own nothingness ? z 

It is certainly true and plain, that all these expressions mentioned, bear a relation to the se- 
cond world, and further also, a relation to the creatures, and to their understanding after this se- 
cond world. lt must therefore be true and plain also, that all these, and the like expressions, are 
justly to be denied of that first abyssal being or world, and that it cannot be strictly and signifi- 
cantly enough expressed and imprinted into the hearts of men, that there is in that first central 
world, no such thing at all, as by any creature, in any other circumferential world, can be under- 
stood, apprehended, or declared by words. * 

For so that first abyssal being is duly exalted above and totally excludedfrom all the capacity, 
of men and angels. They are all confined to their proper station in due humility: eternal nature is 
distinguished from and subordinated to that central being, which it had its eternal original of; and 
this is declared to be always the same in itself, and absolutely incommunicable unto anything, but 
what is itself in its own abyssal world, which never any creature can approach unto, neither with 
its being, nor by its understanding. 

All this is plain; for every one that doth but so much as own an invisible spiritual world 
will readily grant, that things in this world, wherein we now live in such a blindness and igno- 
rance, and even in that sense which they bear with reJation to creatures, cannot be attributed 
unto that internal world. How much more, then, must he that owns Behmen’s abyssal world, be 
ready to grant, that nothing of this external world, in that sense wherein it is taken therein, can 
be attributed to that first eternal one. 

But now if any one should hence conclude, that Behmen, ‘dy denying so positively that per- 
ceiving, knowing, etc. is in the first abyssal world, or in the Divine Being before eternal nature, 
that therefore he has denied that same in all and every sense, absolutely, without any limitation 
in the very largest extent, he would certainly be mistaken, and guilty of having stretched out his 
words beyond his scope, and contrary to all his affirmative expressions. 

Lrer ir not seem contradictory, that above, and here again is said of affirmative expressions, 
when there was said expressly a little before, that Behmen never intended to prescribe his readers 
any true, proper, affirmative concept of that first abyssal world. 

And again: let it not seem contradictory, that above is said, the creature is not capable of 
any other sense, perceiving, knowing, etc,, but what is after and hath its original. in the genera- 
tion of eternal nature, when there now here is said, that knowing, perceiving, etc., is denied in- 
deed of the abyssal being in that sense which hath any relation unto creatures, but that it is not 
denied in all and every sense. For this doth plainly suppose that there is another sense, which 
hath no relation unto creatures, and is nevertheless conceivable by creatures ; which with that 
former saying cannot be reconciled. 

‘Answer ist. As to the affirmative expressions, I say, they are called only so with respect to 
their verbal construction, wherein they stand opposite to this or that, and are called negative. 
And 50 it is true, indeed, in a very low, inconsiderable, and outward sense, that they make an ap- 
pearance of a fixed and solid position or affirmation. But we are not to stick to that, if we intend 
to be more intimately acquainted with Behmen’s sense. For it is certainly true, also, ina much 
deeper, and most considerable sense, that all those (so called) affirmative expressions, are turned 
by him into negative, and that he never had any design to prescribe unto, or to raise up in his 
readers, such an affirmative idea of the Divine Abyssal Being, as could be called so, in an eternal 
true reality. N 

And this doth appear plainly from so many limitations, cautions, restrictions, etc., obvious 
everywhere in all those places where he speaketh of that first abyssal world. 

Whereby he sheweth sufficiently, that all his expressions are negative in their true internal 
sense, though many of them in their outward shape, and in a sense of this world, appear as af- 
firmative, which neither he was, nor any other can be able to remedy. ; 

_ Every affirmative saying doth attribute something particular unto that first abyssal world 
which in this our outward world must be tolerated, since the creature cannot do otherwise. But 
the creature, if it hath any understanding from a higher principle, will of itself observe a due dis- 
tinction between world and world, and will not presume to bring any particular thing or sense 
passable in the one, into the other, as if it were passable therein also; but will see itself, that no- — 
thing that is affirmative in this world, wherein there is all particularity, division, and contrariety 
oan be affirmative in the first abyssal world, wherein there is a whole and total, undivided univer- 
sality. 

‘Affirmative expressions in this world may indeed be attributed 
be tolerable, if their sense be refined and exalted above what they cineeee nee ie. Seabee 
there is a connexion between them, consisting therein, that they both are in and after nature 
But as to the first abyssal world, no affirmative saying from this world can be admitted into that, 
though never so much refined and exalted ; because there is no coherence, no analogy, and no mu- 
tual answerableness between them, the one of them being in nature, and the other without nature. 

Which immense distance makes all affirmative expressions in nature to be negative, or false, 
when applied “a what is without nature. Every affirmative expression maketh an image or re- 
OEE tal, a thing in such a form or figure, either finer and more spiritual, or grosser and 
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_ _ If then, of this first abyssal world, no image in nowise sense or manner shall be made (though 
im some sense or manner it must be made of the second world), no affirmative expression hath 
here any place, but must (since we cannot help using them in our speech and writings) be always — 
restrained and confined; whereby then, in our mind, that same is made negative, which in out- 
ward words appears affirmative. 


P All affirmative expressions have a natural inseparable relation unto nature 
and are all born in this low four-elementary world. F 

If then, all this world, and all nature and creature: can show and give us nothing that could 
be applicable to the first abyssal world; and if no created understanding can be found able to teach 
unto that world, and to form from ten thousand affirmative expressions but so much as one true, 
positive idea thereof; all affirmative expressions, must be denied again, and are turned thereby 
into negative, let their outward appearance in a grammatical construction be what it will. 

If we suffer them to make an affirmative idea in our mind, this idea will certainly be false, 
and contrary to Behmen’s sense and intent. 

But if we can come to have a right negative idea, this wil] be the best, the nearest unto truth, 
and the most conformable unto our creatural state and duty. For it is a negative idea which 
Behmen presseth upon his readers, even in the midst of all his affirmative sayings; and beyond a 
negative idea we cannot climb up higher. \ : 

But I would not here be mistaken; for I know and freely grant that of this first abyssal 
world, there is and must be had one general idea, which may be called (in a half and broken 
sense) affirmative, viz. that it is something in and to itself. 

And by saying, that beyond a negative idea we cannot climb up any: higher, I understand, 
according to Behmen’s own direction, that of this first world we can only say that it is neither 
this nor that, etc.; but cannot go forward to a sure, determined position, declaring what or how it 
is. And though we could, or did, by the very best and most accommodable expressions, yet none 
of them would be without all relation to nature and creature, and to this outward world also. 
Wherefore then, they all must be denied again, and could leave nothing behind them, in our 
mind, but an obscure, and as it were, a broken shadow of an affirmative representation. Which I 
could make out further, from a consideration of all those attributes that are usually given to the 


and creatures, 


Divine Being, considered as in and -after eternal nature, if I were not apt to think it is already 
evinced sufficiently, that Behmen is all for negative ideas, and that there is not such a contradic- 
tion to be found, as was objected above, concerning his affirmative expressions. Let us now 

Answer 2ndly, Unto that other part of the objection, viz. that knowing and perceiving is de- 
nied indeed of the abyssal being, in that sense which hath any relation to creatures, but that it is 
not denied in all and every sense. . 

This seems to suppose, that there is a certain sense conceivable by creatures, which hath no 
relation to creatures. s 

But herein is no contradiction nor difficulty at all. It is easily to be understood, that a crea- 
ture cannot be capable of any other sense, but what hath a relation unto creatures, and what is 
posterior to eternal nature. But seeing that a creature can know and own, there is still another 
and deeper world beyond its reach, which is not therefore an object of its understanding; the crea- 
ture can know also certainly, that this or that may be affirméd or denied of that world, in an hu- 
man way or method, and by such a person as hath had a prospect thereof, as Behmen had. 

And if the creature can know and own so much, it can certainly also know more, that all such 
words and expressions as are thus spoken thereof, must have a sense in them. If then, there is 
a sense in them, this sense must be as it were proportionable, not unto the second natural, but 
unto the first abyssal world, although it be expressed by natural words, inferior and posterior not 
only to the first, but also to the second world. And if so, the creature can also easily apprehend 
of itself, that this sense is not proportionable to its understanding, and that it is not expressed or 
included in words, for to be found out and understood, what or how it is in itself (which is deeper 
than any thought can reach), but that it is only mentioned or shadowed owt by natural words, all 
taken a posteriori from things derived thence, to be known that it is, and to be owned that it is the 
deepest, central original of al] the posterior worlds. : cae 

Teutonicus speaketh of the second world, viz., of eternal nature and its two eternal principles, all 
with words taken from temporalnature ; giving, indeed, unto eternalinvisible things, the same names 
which are given unto temporal and visible things; because these came forth from them, and are their 
visible representatives, and he had no other words to use, cautioning us at the same time, that we 
must observe a distinction in the sense, lest we should set cows and calves into heaven, and charge 
him undeservedly with gross absurdities. [N.B.] 5 ; ayes 

So he speaketh also of the first abyssal world, with the same words he useth in the descripti- 
ons of the second world, which certainly he doth not, that we should make aconfusion of these two 
worlds, so carefully by him distinguished, but he doth it only upon the same account as mentioned, 
which alone might be sufficient to show us, that we must observe a distinction in the sense, which 
he could not observe in words; and which we can easily observe, if we but mind which world it 
is he speaketh of, whether the second together with its.temporal outbirth, wherein all things are 
displayed in distinction, or the first only, wherein all things are concentrated. . 

Whatever now is understood from his words, by any reader from the lowest to the highest de- 
gree, that is a sense which hath a relation unto creatures, and asense which is natural ; and though 
it be an illuminated understanding, yet this sense is natural, i. e. posterior unto, and originated 
from eternal nature ; and though it may be good and true in its kind, with respect to the creature, 
and to the illumination, yet this sense must not be applied to that first abyssal world, as if it were 
able to declare what it is, but must absolutely be denied, since this first world is deeper than any 
natural sense or thought can reach. , & 

But now, when such a sense as this is denied, the question is, What is then left, or what be- 

fit can we reap from such descriptions ? " 
ee Answer: There is left a eae sense, excluding the generation of eternal nature, and there- 
fore not conceivable by creatures, what, or how; but only knowable that itis. The words of Beh- 
men signify that all our ideas of this first abyssal world must be negative; and that no affirmative 
one, truly to be called so, can be had thereof by any creature. : 

And our benefit is, that ‘we are by his descriptions, advised what, and from.whence we are, 
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and how far we can reach; and be cautioned also to put a stop to our natural curiosity, ete. Thus 
much concerning this objection. : a, 

PROCEED 7a now rae designed method. When Behmen saith first negatively, that perceiv- 
ing, knowing, etc., is not in this first abyssal world, by perceiving and knowing we understand 
that which is natural unto ourselves, and pre-supposeth the generation of eternal nature, upon 
which, with all our senses and perception we do depend, and are not able to have any deeper sense 
of these things than what this generation of eternal nature hath endued us with. So that we must 
own that allthis, and whatever might be named the like, in this particular and natural sense, is not 
and cannot be in that first abyssal world, which excludeth nature. vii 

But when Behmen saith again affirmatively, knowing and perceiving, ete. is in the first abys- 
sal world; must this affirmative expression be false, by reason that the former negative was true ? 
God forbid! That former negative must have been true, because of its implying a relation to the 
second world, which in the first can have no place at all, and must therefore absolutely be denied, 
nay cannot be denied strictly and vigorously enough. : : 

And this latter affirmative must be true also, because of its not implying any relation neither 
unto nature nor creature, but reflecting only upon that first world as it is in itself. And so both 
this and that is true, with different respects, to two most different worlds. a 

Our greatest stumbling block lieth in this, that the same words, knowing and perceiving, etc. 
are used both in the affirmative and negative expressions; and because we cannot form in our 
minds any difference between knowing and knowing, we are apt to think there can be no founda- 
tion for it. 

But let us but mind only this, often told us by Behmen, that none of our senses, thoughts, 
concepts, can reach that first abyssal world; because we are with all our being, only natural, 
and cannot rise, or raise up in us, nor send forth any thought beyond eternal nature. We might 
be apt to fancy, indeed, that we send beyond eternal nature such or such of our thoughts or ideas, 
when we are trying to conceive in our minds that first abyssal world. But if we stick here, our 
thoughts are very low, and unacquainted with Behmen’s sense in this deep unexpressible matter. - 

None of our thoughts can be free from eternal nature, nor reach beyond its limits, no more 
than the sound of our words, when we speak at London of the East Indies, can exceed that com- 
pass, which our voice is able to reach. But all our thoughts are generated in and by eternal na- 
ture, are inferior to it, and are confined thereby to mere particulars, as they are all particulars 
themselves; wherefore, then, none of them can be able to break through its borders, and to enter 
that first central world, which alone is a whole and universal all. 

Now, if all that natural sense which we have about these expressions of knowing, perceiving, 
etc., be utterly denied of the first abyssal world, there will presently (without our forming, or be- 
ing solicitous about another sense,) this position result from his words, that there is, in his aflirma- 
tive expressions, a sense, not conceivable what or how, put knowable that it is. 

Which being knowable, will be found grounded upon that seeing of the spirit of the soul; 
when that other, not being conceivable, is grounded upon that sight’s being dazzled, confounded, 


c. 

He that made the eye and prepared the ear, shall he not see see and hear? 

I know it will be here replied, the causa efficiens of knowing, etc. in creatures, is to be sought 
after in the generation of eternal nature,.é.-e. in the second, and not in the first world, which hath 
no relation unto creatures. 

This is granted: but then we must ask further, Whence comes knowing in this second world ? 
If it be the second, then there is another first and deeper, even that which Behmen expressly cal- 
leth God in himself, the first world; then certainly.this second in the generation of eternal nature, 
is descended down from the first. We know that God and nature are not to be confounded. God 
in himself is free from nature, and is not generated by it, but is prior and superior to it; notwith- 
standing that in another sense, neither of them is prior, nor posterior, but both are co-eternal. 
But seeing that it cannot be said of God, that he had aw’eternal beginning in nature, when it can 
be said of nature, that she had an eternal beginning in God; and seeing again, that something is 
by Behmen, placed and considered as before and without eternal nature, which he calleth 
God, Nothing and All; we must allow that this eternal nothing and all, is the only causa efficiens 
of that second world, and the knowing therein. . i 

It will still be replied, That knowing, etc. is not denied absolutely and in every sense of the 
first abyssal world, but that it lieth therein only potentially, and so, as Behmen saith, all powers, 
colours, and virtues do lie therein, as in a chaos or temperature, without distinction. 

: Answer: This chaos, or temperature without distinction, is rightly so called in one sense, 
with reference to the second world, and to creatures depending upon it, but cannot be called so in 
another, with respect to the first world itself. Seeing we heard above, that Behmen plainly saith, 
Guat is this first abyssal world, the one power, colour, virtue, etc., perceiveth the other in dis- 

inction. 

Forasmuch then, as in this first world is distinction, let it be in what sense soever, this first 
yore is ne a chaos, nor a temperature in and to itself, though it is still so with respect to the se- 
cond world. \ 

For if this distinction in the first world, is not, according to the distincti 
conceivable by creatures, but according to the first world, only Sou able HERA ot Mf that 
spirit of the soul which is admitted into the sight thereof, can see that powers colours, and virtues 
(three distinct things) do lie therein, and yet not see them distinctly, so as to discern the one from 
the other, this first world must be a chaos or temperature with respect to that soulish spirit that 
looks thereon, and to the second world wherein all things are so distinct as to be discernable; but 
must also again not be a chaos or temperature, with respect to what it is in and to itself ” For 
seeing Behmen saith that in the first abyssal world, that which he calleth the Father, is not that 
age in ve aud re. sense, which he calleth the Son; that which he calleth Spirit, is not that 
Ww e ; : is 4 
ta nee vison 3 and so the powers are not colours, etc. All and every distinction can- 

itis known that Behmen describeth the eternal chaos as a most terri i 
like as a dreadful flash of lightning, confoundeth instantly and connor sight of the Neeieg 
spirit, so that he cannot see what it is, but only know that itis. "What shall we now think of this 
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description? Can we think that it is given forth by Teutonicus, in order to declare what this won- 
derful thing is in itself? Hath it not a manifest relation unto creatures, and even unto creatures 
only, by saying that it is confounding and consuming? For certainly this cannot be applied to 
that Eye of eternity, with respect to what it is in and to itself, seeing that none will say, it is it- 
self, and by itself, confounded in its sight? Wherefore then, it must be quite another thing in 
and to itself, than what it appears to be to a created eye, looking upon it from without. 

If this eye seeth something, and seeth so that it can bear the sight without being confounded 
at it, it cannot see (like as the spirit of the soul seeth) only one something, or one confuse chaos; 
but it must see a numberless number of things, and must in this seeing, perceive them so as 
they are, viz. as not yet in being, and so. also as not yet distinguished in themselves, buf as 
standing in a possibility to be brought forth into so many distinct beings; and so also as distin- 
guishable in the sight of this eye. For this is plain, when we but consider what from this sight, 
or in this eye, doth arise, viz. a delightful play, and further, a design to bring forth these won- 
ders into being, that that they might appear into a distinct existency, etc. Again, 

If perceiving, knowing, etc. should be absolutely denied of the first abyssal world, pray what 
could the name of Wisdom signify ? 

It is certain that Behmen placeth Wisdom not only in the second world, or in and after the 
generation of eternal nature, but.also in the first ; and that he saith expressly, in a Clavis never 
to my knowledge printed in English: The Mysterium Magnum without nature, and Wisdom, are. 
utterly one and the same thing. 4 

We know, indeed, that he speaks of a Mysteriwm Magnum in and after Nature; but this is 
plainly distinguished from that, by this notorious mark of distinction, without mature. 

Now as to that other denomination of wisdom, he saith indeed plainly, that Wisdom is properly 
so called in the second world, implying and pre-supposing the generation of eternal nature ; and 
that before nature in the first world, it is more properly called a mirror of eternul wonders. But 
even this twofold dertomination showeth us, that one and the same thing ought to be considered 
in a different sense, relating to two different worlds. For though he hath. given us this twofold 
denomination, as proper, yet he useth almost always the selfsame name of wisdom, both in his 
first consideration before, and his second after the generation of eternal nature. And what is this 
else, but to say, that we must not make two quite different things, of that which is but one; but 
must look upon that one thing in two different respects, senses, and degrees, according to the dif- 
ferent conditions of the first and second world. 

Wisdom, then, is indeed more properly to be called so, in and after the generation of eternal 
nature, wherein it is Mysterium Magnum, with respect to its being unfolded and displayed after- 
wards in the creation, chiefly of angels and men, and is pre-supposing its having been unfolded 
and displayed in another degree already, in the generation of eternal nature. j 

And Wisdom is indeed more improperly called so before and without nature, where it is Mys- 
terium Magnum, with respect to its becoming unfolded and displayed the first time, or in the first 
degree, in the generation of the seven chiefest, and inuumerous lesser properties of eternal na- 
ture; and is pre-supposing no other antecedent unfolding or displaying. : . 

But yet it is still both before and after nature only one and the same thing, and the two dif- 
ferent denominations are only to give us notice of two different degrees, wherein this one thing is 
to be considered, if we will not confound the first world with the second. : 

Wisdom implieth in its idea, perception, knowledge, and understanding ; therefore these are 
with wisdom both before and after eternal nature. : : 

In the first world, God is considered only as in himself, abstractively from all relation, respect, 
or tendency towards anything without himself. And in the second, he is considered as in eternal 
nature, or with respect to something, which is in a sense without him, and is not himself, but is 
to be distinguished from him. When, nevertheless, this twofold consideration made by the crea- 
ture, doth not make a twofold God, as it doth also not bring in a confusion between the first and se- 
cond world. So then, according to this distinction, wisdom also must be considered both as in the 
first world, before, and as in the second, after eternal nature; when yet there will not be made 
thereby two wisdoms, but only one, and no confusion shall be brought in, but a great difference 
between the first and second consideration of wisdom will be found, consisting chiefly therein, that 
as wisdom in the second world, implyeth a knowing and understanding what it is, to have actually 
unfolded and displayed the first deepest central world, in and through the generation of eternal na- 

‘ture, to have introduced himself out of the still eternity, or first temperature, which is without all 
properties, into the second temperature, full of harmonised properties and qualifications ; to have 
brought forth his eternal tender Lubct through the three first restless properties of nature, to have 
exerted his omnipotent all-sufficiency in the generation of the fourth, by openirig therein his own 
eternal liberty, or central groundless world, and to have introduced that eternal lubet, through this 
most dreadful magic fire, into that most majestic habitation, which is the second principle of light 
and love and glory, etc: - ! : : 

- So also wisdom in the first world, implyeth a perceiving, knowing, and understanding what 
it is to live and dwell only in himself, in the calm still eternity or liberty, without fire and light, 
and the properties of nature. But especially and chiefly also, what it is (N.B.) tobe in himself alone 
all-sufficient for all the things performed in the generation of eternal nature. If we own that wis- 
dom in the second world implyeth perception and knowing, in that former more exterior sense, we 
must own also, that wisdom in the first world implyeth perception and knowledge, etc. in this lat- 
ter more interior sense. For these two can no more be separable from each other, than the se- 
cond world can be separable from the first, or a circumference from its centre. 

If there is in the first world before and without nature, no perception, knowledge, etc., then 
there is also not only no wisdom, but also no God, in no sense and manner. But how contrary is 
this to our CeNTRALIS PHILOsoPHUS, who says, God is in himself the first world : God is both the 
byss and abyss, and yet nothing apprehendeth him, except the true understanding or intellect: and 
(N.B.) this intellect is God himself. Again, 

If there were no understanding in this abyss, eternal nature must be looked upon as the only 
mother of wisdom. But nature is not the mother of wisdom, not even of that wisdom which is 
considered in the second world; but nature is only that medium sine qua non, or that instrument 
by the use of which the first original mother, or the deepest central womb, which is wisdom before 
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nature in the first world, hath introduced itself into such a perceptibility, knowledge, and under- 
standing, as can be had in the second world only, and as wisdom therefore in the first world could 
not have at all. ie 

Wisdom cannot conveniently be cailed a mother, for as she never hath borne any other thing, 
wherefore Behmen calleth her a Virgin ; so we can also not say, that wisdom in the first world hath 
borne any other or younger wisdom different from herself, as a child differs from its mother. But 
we say only that wisdom in the first world; wherein she was only in and to herself, hath in the se- 
cond world unfolded and displayed herself and all her secret riches, which were concentrated in 
the first world: : 

That so she might be made sensible of what it is to have them thus displayed, and to behold 
and enjoy them distinctly, in fire, light, glory, joy, etc.: And she might also make herself thereby 
intelligible, accessible, and communicable, in a sense and manner unto creatures ; all which she’ 
could neither have had nor could have been in the first world, before and without nature. — 

And though it may be said, if rightly understood, that eternal nature is the mother of wisdom, 
yet to say so absolutely and universally, without restriction, is nothing less than abominable non- 
sense. And to conceive that eternal nature hath brought forth wisdom, properly so called in the 
second world, out of itself, or from its own sufficiency, without concurrence or direction of 2 
deeper antecedent wisdom, and without a foregoing intent, is utterly inconsistent with Behmen’s 
Theosophy. Which not only placeth wisdom as well before nature in the first world, as after it in 
the second, but tells us also, that the first Abyssal world will nov be such an imperceptible no- 
thing as it is before Nature, but will perceive itself in and through the properties of nature ; and 
that it hath therefore a fixed inlent and purpose to flow forth out of its still eternity, and to intro- 
duce its tender lubet into strength, power, glory, majesty, fire, and light. 

All which doth show us sufficiently, that wisdom in the first world is not an empty name, but 
that it implyeth not only a perceiving its abyssal state, but also a finding itself able and all-suffi- 
cient for performing its intent, viz., for going through the three first properties of dark nature into 
the fire, and through the fire into the light. 

For this is its going into the second world, and its becoming in this world that which it will 
be, and not yet can be, in the first world.” Further, 

Behmen saith plainly, that in the Mysterium Magnum before and without Nature (which is wis- 
dom, as we heard above), there laid eternal nature itself, as a hidden fire, which (N.B.) is and is 
not. It is not, for it is in that first world, not only nothing unto creatures, but also nothing unto 
itself. And yet itis, for it isin the first world unto the eye of eternity that, which wisdom finds 
herself sufficient, for to fitand to prepare as a proper instrument, for her own use and advantage. 

If then, nature laid thus hidden in wisdom, wisdom is not brought forth by nature, but na- 
ture by wisdom.. And wisdom is but unfolded, displayed, manifested and glorified by nature, 
which is but as an instrument in her hand. And if so, it cannot but be evident sufficiently, not 
only that wisdom in the first world before, and wisdom jn the second world in and after nature, 
are not two, but only one; but alsojthat this one wisdom must be considered with a different re- 
eee to these two different worlds, and must be taken in such a twofold sense, as mentioned be- 

ore. 

Our simile we had above, taken from a centre and its circumference, may help to illustrate this 
matter very much. . 

First we are to take good notice thereof, that the two names centre and circumference are both 
relative, so that neither of them can be, nor be conceived, without or with exclusion of the other. 
There may be, and may be conceived indeed, asingle point, which can be made a centre, but cannot 
be called a centre, nor be conceived so, as long as the notion of a circumference is not implied. 
And again: there cannot be, nor be conceived any circumference, if a centre is not implied and 
presupposed ; though there can be, and be conceived an individual point without relation to a 
circumference, and even that selfsame point which afterwards is made and called a centre, as 
soon as it hath drawn about it its cireumlerence. 

_ So then we have now a notable distinction between a PoINT and a CENTRE: which distinc- 
tion, as it doth not make neither two points nor two centres, so it doth also not bring in any 
change or alteration upon that point, but gives it only a new relation, which it had not before, and 
obliges us to consider one and the same thing in two different respects. First, as it is only in and 
to itself, without any relation to this or that without itself; in which consideration it is called a 
point, but not acentre. And secondly, as it is with this relation to the circumference without it- 
self, in which consideration it is called a centre, not a point, notwithstanding that it still is in it- 
self that very same without any alteration, which it was before, when it not yet could have been 
called a centre. ; 

And so this distinction is not generated in our brain, nor laid upon the thing by our ¢ i- 
vance, but is generated in the thing itself; hath its ground in an denied genchiiel, ‘gone avout 
us; and is brought from thence into our idea, which cannot change or place the order of these 
nae pee ie ni pes Apter es must needs conceive them as they are in their natural 
order; according to which, the notion of a point is prior \ i i 
of a centre prior again to the notion of a alaciaforénee, Pathtenibea iiss hese te otc nT 

For every centre is a point, but not every point a centre; i i 
be ae first a centre, from which it may Mave Hts being. See cint how saaoae eae ee 

ike as also. no centre can be, which could not’ first have be i i 
and which could not still be that same point, though the sirbuinferenes ‘tnereor rare Nittany ae 
moved. Seeing that the circumference depends only upon the centre, and cannot be eno it 
what it is, but must Jose all its being if the centre is abolished. But the centre depends not so 
upon the circumference, for it hath something in its own essence, which is deeper and more sub- 
ape aa ager ot apie relation. This therefore it keeps and represents under the primary 
name of a point, and can by abolishing all the cireui : i 
lative oe aieinentres y § mference, lose nothing but that secondary re- 
__ Now in this distinction we shall find a fine and proper emblem 

without, and of the second world in or after étefnal’ atu and orihnw iene ARS UE 
may be attributed both unto this and that. The point shall be an emblem of the first abyssal world 
considered only and purely as in and to itself. And the centre of that first abyssal world again, 
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yet no more considered as before, but as bearing a relation to its being outflown, and unfoldod in’ 
the generation of the eternal nature, which fitly may be represented by the circumference. 

Now further, this cireumference* may be considered so as we did above, viz. as consisting of 
numberless little points, all surrounding their centre and all standing in equal distance therefrom, 
and all being connected to each other in an exact order, number and proportion. 

And in this consideration we may find a fine emblem of the creatures, but especially of angels 
and men, all standing round about the central throne of majesty, in the second world; and so also 
round about their only common deepest original in the first abyssal world; and all being made 
able to know and understand, not only their own condition they are in, with a mutual relation to 
themselves, but also more or less to their common centre, or abyssal original. . 

_ A large application of this simile is not intended, seeing that so many particulars thereof were 
declared and insisted upon above, 

Let but them, and what more may depend upon them duly be considered, and it will appear 
of itself, that all that which holy angels, and men of Behmen’s understanding, will say in this mat- 
ter, that same (viz. in a shadowy resemblance thereof, and answerableness thereunto) all the par- 
ticular points of a circumference would say also, both of themselves and of their centre, if they were 
understanding creatures, and able to declare their mind by speech; all which saying would cer- 





* In illustration of this instructive and interesting subject of point, centre, circumference, 
unity, totailty, etc. which necessarily embraces the whole philosophy of theoretical and indeed 
practical christian truth, Freher in the years 1717—20, designed a number of emblems and mathe- 
matical figures, inclosed by the circle of unity, which constitute a small treatise. We have not 
Space or convenience for the insertion of these beautiful and elaborate symbols, but give the pro- 
positions with which in the originai they are either circumscribed or superscribed. And by the 
way, the demonstration and symbolic illustration of propositions of abstract truth, might form 
another set exercise of elevated science in a theosophic college. The propositions are these: 


I.—Centrum centrorum ubiq., circumferentianusquam. Unim, non unum sic simul omnia, 

II,.—Unum immensi mensura sui. Non capitur nisia se-ipso. In se quiescit; sibi suflicit 
uni; nullius indiget ; continet omnia punctum. 

III.—Quod cernis nec unum est, nec centrum est, nec punctum est, nec totum est : punctum 
intelligibile tantum. IV.—Pluralitas est nullitas. 

V.—Ubi nil preter unum, quis illi dabit aliquid ut retribuatur ipsi? Quod vere totum partes 
non habet. Quod partes habet totum non est. Punctum solum vere totum. 

VI.—Nec recedit, nec appropinquat, zqualiter semper 4 circumferentia distat. Est, erat, erit 
idem. Nomen illi tantum circumferentia mutat. 

VIL —Ista cum ponerentur, extitit illud. Unum si negas omnia tollis : et quee insania major ? 

VIII.—Tollantur ista; manet illud. Centrum cesset, nomen perdat; punctum erit. 

1X.—Unum semper idem, Quod suum non dat alteri. 

X.—Virtutem, non quantitatem. Quantitate nullum, virtute quavis. Circumferentia majus. 

XI.—Augeri dat, et minui. Nec crescit, nec minuitur. : 

XII.—Vacuum hic nullum, unum omnipresens implet omnia. Comprehendit, non compre- 
henditur. : 

XIII.—Nec longum, nec latum, nec profundum ; origo tamen omnium. 

XIV.—Nullis inclusum limitibus unum. Cceli ccelorum te non capiunt. 

XV.—Junguntur medio. Hic labor, ibi requies. 

XVI.—Quis hanc divellat ab illo? A suo hanc quis unquam separet ? 

XVII.—Quid extus queris? Intus est. XVIII,—In fundo quere. 

X1IX.—Unum intimum fatemur omnes, nemo yvidit. 

X X.—Palpando stulte sequere: ad unum omnia ducunt. XXJ.—Ad unum sponte feruntur. 

XXII.—Infimo tantum puncto tangit, coetera sursum. 

XXIII.—Nec initium, nec finis. Finem in se recondidit initium. 

XXIV.—Initium habuit, finem non habet. 

XX V.—Initium et finis nullibi, non minus quam ubique. Ruptura monstrat. 

XXVI.—Primum, medium, ultimum unum, in uno; centro; puncto; toto. 

XX VII.—En unum tria dicit; et trinum, et tri-unum est. 

XX VIII.—Unionis fons in uno. Unita magis quo propinquiora, 

XXIX.—In uno quiescunt, que ad unum tendunt. 

XXX.—E centro recta quaquaversum stant. Obliqua hinc et inde cadunt. 

XX XI.—Sufficit omnibus unum. XX XII.—Omnibus unum necessarium. 

XXXIII.—Plura non tollunt unum cum ab uno pendent. 

XXXIV.—Crassiora quo magis a centro dissita. 

XXX V.—In uno moventur et quiescunt. 

XXX VI.—Mensura temporis unum. 

XXXVII—E centro nil nisi rectum. In linea pravitatis initium. 

XXX VIII.—Centrum centro non inimicum. Illud hoe, hoc indiget illo. 

XXXIX.—Nunquam unientur. XL.—Pro merito binarius excluditur. 

XLI.—Uni nil impossibile. Unius dispersa virtute concentrata. 

XLII.—Punctum, centrum, rectum, efficiunt stupenda. 

XLIII.—Centrorum centrum unum. Centrum interius quavis circumferentia. 

XLIV.—Unum excelsum. E centro cunctadeorsum. Ex circumferentia sursum. 

XLV.—Unum simplicissimum. XLVI.—Unum indivisibile. 

XLVII.— 4 quissimus arbiter unum. 

XLVIII.—Unum immutabile: mutantur omnia. 

XLIX.—Unum immobile. Cuncta moventur. 

L.—Unum dividit, separat, purificat, nobilitat, exaltat. 

LI.—Unum exaltat, unum deprimit; unum replet, unum evacuat. 

LIJ.—Unum e se multa fundit, manet unum. 

LIII.—Unum disponit ordine multa, multis non miscetur. 

LIV.—Quid omnes capite sursum ? Consule centrum. Quid omnes capite sursum? Centrum 
in alto querunt. 
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tainly be to this effect. Since there is perceiving, knowing, etc. in the circumference, which is 
granted by every one, there must also be perceiving, knowing, etc. in the centre, with that distine- 
tion only, which was mentioned so frequently. But again, since there is perceiving, knowing, etc. 
in the centre, as centre; which knowing and understanding hath a relation unto creatures, and is 
so muchas to say; An understanding what it is to be a centre, and to have brought forth actually a 
circumference ; there must also be perceiving, knowing, and understanding in that central point, 
considered only as a point, and before it came to be a centre. Which understanding hath not such 
a relation unto creatures, but is only so much as to say: An understanding what it is to bean indi- 
vidual point in itself, or an a// and one, and to be all-sufficient of itself, for to become a centre. 
The plain reason of this consequence may appear from these two considerations. (1.) The genera- 
tion of the circumference hath not brought any change upon that point, but only hath occasioned 
a new relation, expressed by that new relative name of a centre, when it was before that very same, 
in and to itself, under the name of a point. For the circumference, in its generation having not 
been able to give anything unto its centre, but only to receive from its centre, all what it is and 
hath, could not have given knowledge and understanding unto its center, but could only have been 
instrumental for unfolding and displaying that understanding, which in the centre was before, 





LV.—Eccentricitati, ruptureeque nulla medela, nisi per unum tertium. 

LVI.—Tolluntur in altum centro non minus quam vento. 

LVIL.—Id centrum, quod emblema Solis Justitie. Una, prima omnium, numerat, initium. 

LVIII.—Sapienti punctum puncto minus, mundo majus. Stulto mundus, vel mundi com- 
pendium. : 

LIX.—Ex centro sunt, sed delirat qui causam materialem cogitat. 

LX.—Pondere depressa per centrum decidunt, in centro non movantur. 

LXI.—Unum sibi semper, at non sic omnibus, idem. 

LXIJ.—Multa minantur, sed unum dirigit. 

LXIII.—Imagines centri, non centrum ipsum. Qui non discernit, fallitur. 

LXIV.—Nil patitur unum. 

LX V.—Circumferentia fallit. E centro specta. 

LX VI.—Qui non e centro videt, vel non videt quee sunt, vel videt que non sunt. 

LX VII.—Unum totum harmonicum: nulla hic pugna, nulla lis, discordia nulla. 

LX VIII.—Nec macrocosmum, nec microcosmum totum cernis. Maximo-pulcherrimum intus. 

LXIX.—Si desit unum, sileant omnia. 

LX X.—Majus non capit minus, quia minus maximum. 

LXXIJI.—Unum sine uno pervertit. 

LXXII.—Unun, at non sine uno, restituit. : 

LXXIII.—Tibi impossibilis, uni facilis quadratura circuli. In fine dierum. . : 

LXXIV.—O quam beatus unus in uno! Ortus ex uno duorum miseriarum initium. 

LXXV.—Uni ab uno lex non data. Divisionis embryo, legis origo. 

ee at ae uno quod habes ad unum remitte, si retinere velis. Sic eris ipse perpetuum 
mobile. 

LXXVII.—Nec tria sine uno; nec unum sine tribus. 

LXX Vill.—Ex hoc centro securitas, in hac pax et tranquillitas. Ad suu’ redeant affectus 
coeci, fulmina bruta. [The direct and safest way of entrance therein, is by the violent Bramwell- 
process early each morning ; and the recipe for abiding therein, is watchfulness, introversion of 
the heart, and retirement six times a day to earnest closet exercise.] 

- LXXIX.—Centro magis quam acie. [a pair of scissors. ] 

LXXX.—Multis quod facile resistit, uni facillime cedit. 

LXXXI.—Ex una mente semper tota. Amor, odium, superbia, humilitas, 

LXXXII.—Nil tibi deest nisi cognitio centri. Glantze in der vonnen Licht, wie du wilt, etc. 

LXXXIII.—Talis erat cum nondum esset: talis erit postquam cessaverit esse. Unum, clavis. 

LXXXIV.—Que non ex uno, non ad unum. 

LXXX V.—Si quod habes vis habere, prima centri cura sit. 

LXXXVI.—Et unum querunt omnes, et quisq. sibi proprium. Unio sublunaris. 

LXXX VII.—Unum tectum, non ejectum. qitibe ek (hoc et illud unum) si non vides, 

LXXXVIII.—Unum, uno mediante patet. nonne ccecus es ? 

LXXXIX.—Unde hee, et illa, si none centro. 

XC.—Uno neglecto, talia nostra. 

XCI.—Duo sunt que centrum tegunt: uni soli gratia. 

XCII.—Hoc stipite surgit. Una vitis, palmites multi,’sed multa nil sine uno. 

XCIII.—Puncto debent ortum omnia. Ad punctum magnificandum omnia concurrunt. 

XCIV.—Una in se, in multis diversimoda. 

XCV.—Imitatur ars naturam, mediante uno, puncto, centro. 

XCVI.—Collimasse nihil est, sed centrum tetigisse. 

XCVII.—Mors vitz, vita mortis initium e centro nec vivente, nec moriente. - 

XCVIII.—Centrum propellit; centrum repellit ; centrum captivat. Mors, et vita, pari passu. 

XCIX.—Unum supremum, parem non habet. Numero Deus impare gaudet. 

C.—Unum, totum, punctum, centrum, circumferentia, et que in illa, omnia. Insipienti nihil 
oe Plusquay satis. ; : x ; 

.—Unum in tertio, per primum et secundum, movit, movet, et movebit.— fc di 
the hand formed of the ea of fae ae principles with the upper part of the ni weceaden 
pointing to the hour of time. Around the extremity at set spaces, are inscri i 
Zerubabbel ‘Messias;. sone uae 7 a vou eae peor 

I1.—Unum intus dat cuncta moveri. on exacte magis quam per 

CIII.—Ablatam e centro; radii restituunt. Biefa pe og ca 

CIV.—Centro, pondere, numero, mensura. Uno horum deficiente nil agitur. 

Roe? nil additis, quo magis ; nil demitis quo minus unum sit. Ile sol nobis; nos illi 
stelle. 

CVIL.—Heu quanta! quanta quam densa, quam crassa, quam ponderosa moles centrum tegit. 
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and so also in the point before the centre. (2.) In the abyssal point, before it was a centre, there 
was an aim, an intent, (as we have heard from Behmen above) to become a centre, by flowing forth 
and introducing itself into the generation of eternal nature ; and further, by means of this, into the 
creation of angels and men. Which intent doth imply a perceiving, knowing, etc. (called so by de- 
nominations taken from after eternal nature, because none can be had from before it) both what it 
is, to be in and to it itself, an individual point, and to have an all-sufficiency for performing all that 
is required, for to be called a centre, and to be praised so, throughout the whole circumference. 

So therefore it may be said, not only in a particular sense, that understanding is generated 
(not out of but) in or through the circumference of eternal nature ; but also in a general one, that 
understanding was before the generation of eternal nature; and that this nature (unless under- 
standing had been so before) could not have been generated at all. Which understanding im this 
latter sense, is plainly understood by that eternal seeing in Wisdom’s glass, which is before and 
without eternal nature, according to many places in Behmen, already quoted. 

So I think it is made out suftliciently, that all the expressions of Behmen about this matter, 
both negative and affirmative are true, with a different respect to two worlds. In those that are 
called negative, saying, thatno perception, etc. is in the Divine Abyssal Being, the creature speak- 
eth in its own sphere unto creatures, and of created things, having in its idea of perception, know- 
ing, etc. nothing else but what is generated in and through the process of eternal nature. For be- 
yond that it is not able to raise up any thought, much less to form any affirmative idea. Justly 
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CVII.—En multa, sed cum uno! quodlibet et sibi pulchrum, et universo. 

CVIII.—Quodlibet sibi pulchrum, universo deforme. En multa sine uno! 

CIX.—Ad unam structuram talem, quot capita, tot centra. 

CX.—Etiam hic unum, punctum, centrum, sed dissolubile totum. 

CXI.—In uno unum sunt, in centro concentrantur. 

CXII.—Quo ponderosior, ad centrum eo pronior. 

CXIII.—Ad unum non uno saltu. Non sine ambagibus, ¢ 

CXIV.—Ex centro dispergit, in centro detinet; per centrum manu mittit. Centrum est : 
centrum habet : e centro surgit: in centro manet: ad centrum rapit. 

CXV.—Sex ex uno una apertura. CXVI.—Unum est, at ab unitate recessit. 

CX VII.—Nihil rapit, et quicquid rapit, sibi rapit. Hine ille tenebre. 

CX VIIL.—Frustra reniteris uni. Non ita dispelluntur tenebre. 

CX1IX.—Junguntur, nor uniuntur. Hine ille lacrume. 

CXX.—Triplex, trinum, non tri-unum. Propria sectando ab uno in diversa recedunt. 

CXXIL—Nil hic consilii, nisi ut hee uniantur suo loco. 

CX XII.—Unum non est quodeungq,. opponitur uni. 

CXXIII.—Cui bono tot et tanta? En deficit unum, 

CXXIV.—Hoc unum capax utriusq. Elige, et quod elegeris habebis. 

CXXV.—Hac unione tantum vincuntur, franguntur, sistuntur, fugantur. 

CX xX VI.—Unum jam dividit, unum conjungit. 

CXXVIL—Nec tria estis, nec unum, tamen utrumg. O si vel tria, vel unum. 

CXXVIII.—Ad unum manifestandum tria requiruntur, 

GX X1IX.—Unum nature restitutum lucem dat. 

CXXX.—Influit vacuum. Repleta non recipiunt. ; 

CX XXI.—Dare scit, accipere nescit. Nil desiderat nisi recipientem. 

CXXXII.—Tale centrum tales emittit radios. En tua, non alterius, memento, 

COX X XIII. —Harmonia nulla nisi in hac unione. 

CX XXIV.—Quid mirum, si lineam hanc rectam esse contendat vermiculus ignarus centri ! 
—a central point with a distant circumferential line around it, and just within the Jine on a foot- 
path, is here and there dotted a pedestrian with stick in hand seriously pursuing his journey : sig- 
nificant of human reason, however rational, or even evangelical, wherein the central point of the 
new birth stands not opened and operative. 

CXXXV.—Et tria sunt, et unum sunt. Et septem sunt, et unum sunt. 

CXXXVI.—Ex uno (mirum! non mirum) innumera. 

CXXXVII.—Unum, tria. Septem, omnia. [As physical,or mathematical philosophy com- 
mences with a point, so Theosophy may be said to end with that point, defining and demonstrat- 
ing its essential birth, mathematical form, and chief constituent properties. But while it thus 
treats of the archetypal world and the birth of nature, it nevertheless stops not there, but pur- 
sues the former in all its material manifestations or embodiments in the universe of creatures. 
And this is the ravishing science offered to the acceptance of the present day, to behold with new- 
born intellectual eyes, the working powers and wonders of God in the creation, in the nature and 
uses, the colours and odours, the qualities and properties of all things.] 

CXXX VIII.—Ex uno tria, mas, foemina, hermaphroditus. 

CXXXIX.—Consummatum, si septem unum. 

CXL.—Uniuntur, sed quod unit invisibile. 

CXLI.—Ex plenitudine unius. Sine numero, pondere, mensura. ; 

CXLIL—Ad unum tendit, at non ubiq. Cum deviat, et fallitur, et fallit incautos. é 

CXLIII.—Ut umbra, sic centrum, sequentem, fugit, fugientem sequitur ; mirum sed verum, 

CXLIV.—Tale centrum terram incolentium. ; ' 

CXLV.—Plus in uno, toto, puncto, centro latet, quam per omnia patet. Uno quid prius. 

CXL¥VI.—Omnia nulla, unum valorem dat. 

CXLVII.—Nulla sine centro. Nullum sine cruce. 

CXLVII.—Durabile non est quod e centro fragili surgit. 

CXLIX.—Ex uno, per unum, in uno olim et unum erant, et tria erant; bis duo nune sunt, 
sed per unum in uno re-unienda. x 

CL.—Matris uterus unus. Per centrum lapsa deorsum, per centrum erigenda sursum, 

CLL—Id unum, nostrum unum est quod tegit multitudinem. 

CLII.—Erant sunt, et erunt omnia, ex uno, per unum, ad unum. 

CLIIL.—REGNUM, ADORATIO, GLORIA, UNI TRI-UNI. 
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therefore the creature denyeth all these things of the Divine Abyssal Being, saying positively and 
absolutely they are not therein, and exalting thus that first Central Being above all what can be con- 
ceived, what is particular, circumferential, and standing in number and order. But in those ex- 
pressions that are called affirmative, the creature speaketh as it were, in imitation of that Abyssal 
Being, which all alone knoweth and understandeth not only that, but also what, and how it is, in 
and to itself. And which is rather to be conceived therefore, as speaking of itself, and saying: iT 
am the Lord thy God, but one God, etc. which how it is declared by Behmen, and applied to that 
first central being in the first world, before and without all nature and creature, may be seen and 
taken into deep consideration from the first chapter of PRmprsTINATION. Unto which for a con- 
clusion this only question may be added: What is that which holy angels not only adore, but also 
so adore, that they hide and cover their faces from ? ‘ n 

Which we must needs answer unto (1.) that their honouring and adoring is chiefly to be refer- 
red to that infinite, most glorious Being in fire and light, which is so near unto them, that they are 
themselves also partakers of that divine nature, as so many particular images or representatives 
thereof, and related thereunto as children unto their father. And (2.) the hiding and covering 
their faces, hath a plain relation to that deepest, central and abyssal being, before and without its 
manifestation in eternal nature, or in fire and light. 

For this they are not so near unto, but stand in a sense, as it were at an infinite distance from 
it, and can never be able to be admitted thereinto, though they may be able to look upon it. But 
like as our natural sight is instantly dazzled and confounded by looking into the bright shining 
sun, so that our eyes must be shut or covered; so theirs also, by looking into that first central 
world, which, from such a looking upon it, they can know no more of, but that it is, and must leave 
the knowledge and understanding, what or how it is, unto this first abyssal being itself. 

Now all these things calmly and without prejudice considered, are enough to show, that both 
the affirmative and negative expressions of Teutonicus, are just and true, by minding only such a 
different respect to two different worlds. : 

But though thus far all is right, yet all this is not yet far enough, nor doth it reach the bot- 
tom, or represent the full sense and mind of our author. ; 

From whose words there will still be objected, In one will can be no knowledge of itself. 
Wherefore we must now further in a second consideration, show also, that all his expressions both 
affirmative and negative are sound, true, and consistent with each other, in and with respect to 
the first abyssal world only, without any relation, or reflection, made upon the second world, or 
generation of eternal nature. . : ‘ 


II.—In this our Second Consideration then, wherefrom the generation of eternal nature with 
all its properties is utterly excluded, the denomination of this first world, and especially that of 
abyss and of will, or the first Abyssal Will, are to be considered. 

It is true indeed, that if this first world, or God in himself is called by Behmen abyss only, 
and nothing else or more but abyss, we cannot attribute any knowing, etc. to it, and his negative 
expressions only must be true, with exclusion of all them that are affirmative. 

And again, if in this abyss, there is asserted by Behmen One only Will, absolutely and in every 
sense ; his plain expression, that in one will there can be knowledge of itself, must be true absolutely 
and without any limitation: 

But if we can show from his plain words, that in this first world (which is abyss and nothing 
but abyss with respect to the second world) there is not only abyss, but byss also, in another sense 
and respect appropriable to the first world. And again that in this first world, (wherein there is one 
will, in one sense) there is also in another, both a first and second will, answering to that abyss, and 
byss, which both are in the first world, which are inseparable from each other, are that first world 
themselves, it will be evident, that with a different relation to this abyss and byss, and to this first 
and second will, answerable thereunto, all his negative and affirmative expressions must be true 
both together, not only without any loss, but also without any contradiction. The negative must 
be true of the abyss, or first will, and the affirmative of the byss or second will, and so they shall 
be both true of this first world, without any relation to the second. 

I shall represent an abstract of the first chapter of his Mysrerrum Maenoum, making such ob- 
servations as plainly and undeniably arise from his expressions. 

So then he says, ch. i. 2. God is an eternal nothing; he hath neither ground, nor beginning, nor 
place, and possesseth nothing but himself. 

a ty phere a of God eae and without eternal nature, for he saith that he posses- 
seth nothing but himself: ergo no eternal nature, and n ‘ i ; 
ae ee eae Heit ple Saati 4 one of all the properties thereof; for all these 

Now of this first world, or of God, considered as in him i 7 
will of the abyss ; He is in himself but one. petit ani aoa four ben 

era He a Meds Se in himecls (ergo not in nature) from eternity to eternity. 

jection. o generation can be without motion; now ion i 
the generation of eternal nature is here implied. : seen Sere eee 

Answer. No natural generation, distinctly conceivable and i igi 

without that motion, which is the second tes of eternal tacieue Gael i Mas oss ie 

_ Buta supernatural (called in other places the intellectual life, or) generation, not conceivable 
distinctly by angels and men, what or how it is, but only knowable that it is, can be without that 
motion, which is the second property of nature. : 

But there will be asked, What distinction can we conceive to be between motion and motion ? 
Or why ee we call one natural and the other supernatural? Is not this a distinction of our own 
invention ? 

No, this distinction is delivered us by Behmen, and is i 
analogy of all his writings. if grounded upon the whole harmonious 

For we can conceive such a distinction between motion and motion, as 
conceive, between God dwelling in himself, in the first world, and as winn fentcal Ca BeL eae, 
in the second world; between /wbet and desire, neither of which can be conceived without all mo- 
tion, when yet this latter only is natural, or in nature; and that former Supernatural, or above and 
antecedent to nature. And again, such a distinction as is between generation and generation or 
which here is all the very same, between generation and manifestation. eae 
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Read attentively the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth verses of the seventh chapter in the MysTr- 
R1uM Macnum, where these two positions are distinctly expressed and explained, viz. (1.) God ge- 
nerates himself in Trinity: and (2.) the Trinity is rightly understood only in his eternal manifesta- 
tion, or generation of eternal Nature. 

Is it not here undeniably plain, (1.) that he speaks of a generation in himself, before nature, 
and (2.) of a manifestation, or generation in eternal nature ; and that he distinguishes the one from 
the other, by saying, that the generation in nature, only is an object of our understanding, but not 
so the generation before and without nature. Again, he saith 

He hath no peculiar room, or place, where he might dwell: The eternal Wisdom, or intellect is his 
habitation: Heis the will of wisdom, and wisdom is his manifestation. 

Now that which is here called wisdom, is above called the Mysterium Magnum without na- 
ture, and the seeing Eye of eternity ; and this wisdom is called again the habitation of the first will, 
and the manifestation thereof. 

Now who does not see that he speaks here of a manifestation antecedent to nature, though in 
other places, and in another sense and respect, he saith right and true that without nature no ma- 
nifestation could be? Nay who does not see, that such a manifestation and in such a sense, must 
be in God, of an absolute necessity, before and without nature. For truly a seeing eye implyeth 
all this manifestation. 

But let us follow our author further. 

v. 3. In this eternal generation, three things are to be wnderstood: (1.) an eternal will, (2.) an 
eternal mind of that will, and (3.) the outgoing from this will and mind, which is a spirit of the will 
and mind, * * * 

Before I proceed any further, it will be useful to make the following observations : 

(1.) That whenever Belmen declareth the generation of eternal nature, considering the same, 
not only as to the distinct properties and different operations thereof, but also chiefly as to its 
coming forth out of the abyssal deep, or eternal temperature, or eternal nothing; he considereth 
that nothing chiefly as an un1TyY, making in the most places no mention at all, and in some few, 
but a short mention of the Trinity. 

But contrariwise, when he considereth that abyssal deep, or eternal nothing, only as in itself, 
he makes but little mention of the Unity, and insists chiefly, distinctly, and sometimes largely 
upon the Trinity. 

(2.) The next observation is this, that in some places, Behmen gives us a description of God 
and Nature taken together in conjunction ; wherein as to God, he represents both unity and trinity, 
and as to nature, he considers it as generated already, or as generating actually, so that he decla- 
reth the whole process of this generation, in all the seven properties. So, for instance, he doth in 
the Avrora, in the THREEFOLD LiFE, in the Cuavis, etc. 

And again in other places he describeth God and Nature together, but so, that he considereth 
nature as not yet generated, but as still lying in the first abyssal will, as a hidden fire, which is, 
and is not; taking no notice of its distinct properties, but only of its being eternally distinct from 
God, its only co-eternal original; which nevertheless he considers and represents not only as to 
the Unity, but also and chiefly, as to the Trinity. This he doth in the EarTHLy AnD HEAVENLY 
Mysrery, from the first text to v. 5 of the fifth text. So also in the S1x Pornts, i. 1—33. These 
places are thought to be the most against all knowledge, etc. and all Trinity before and without 
nature, though at the bottom they are strictly concordant with this first chapter of MystTeRIUM 
Maenom, and the first chapter of PREDESTINATION. * 2 * 

Here I will only observe of these two places, in general, 

If Behmen, in the Nine Tenis, and in the S1x Points, considereth God and nature, so, that as 
to God, he tells us, What the Divine Being is in itself without a principle or what the deepest Divine 
Being is without nature, which are his own words, Six Pornts, i. 22, and 30. And so, that as to 
nature, he looks upon it, as not yet nature or not actually generated, but as lying still in the first 
abyssal will, as a fire which burneth not, which is, and is not ——. And if he nevertheless distin- 
guisheth God from nature, or from that which is to be nature afterwards, and says of a generation 
in God, a generation in Trinity, a threefold Spirit, etc. after the same manner as he doth in the 
first chapter of Myster1um Macnum and PREDFSTINATION, it is certain that he giveth us in all 
these places but one and the same description of the Divine Being, containing a generation in 
Trinity, antecedent to nature, and excluding all its properties. 

And again, if Behmen in the Nine Tests, gives us a description of the spiritual and essential 
or natural life, or of God and nature, so, that he not only calleth the one as well as the other a Jife, 
expressly speaking of /wo lives, 

But also, that answerably to these two lives, he speaks of a twofold desire. Textiv. v. 8; the 
one of which is after the generation of the word or heart, and the other after the generation of na- 
ture. Declaring that first generation in the spiritual life, after the same manner, as he doth in the 
MysteRiumM MaGnuM and PREDESTINATION 3 and saying moreover, that in the natural life no 
intellect would be, if the spiritual life were not (N.B. 1.) desiring, in which desire (not that which is 
after the generation of nature) the Word is generated from eternity to eternity: from which (N.B. 2.) 
the desiring will goeth out eternally, into the natural life, and openeth, etc. 5 

; It is as plain as anything can be, that he asserts in the Nine Texts an Intellect, and genera- 
tion in Trinity before and without nature. an ; 

But to return to the Mysterium Magnum. There then he says, that In this eternal generation 
three things are to be understood. As to the word generation we must observe, that as it differs from 
manifestation, in every common sense and matter, so it differs also therefrom in Behmen’s sense, 
and in this deep spiritual matter ; Sha : 

Wherein the generation must needs go before the manifestation. Now in that first considera- 
4ion of the Divine Being, he useth always the word generation, and in the second, implying and 
presupposing nature, that of manifestation. 2 E 5 

The generation in Trinity is done and is still doing before and without nature, from eternity 
to eternity. But the manifestation of this Trinity js done and still doing in the generation of na- 


ture. ; ‘Gir ti 
We cannot say that the Trinity is generated in or through nature, though in a certain limited 


sense it might be said so, but we cannot say so in an absolute sense without any limitation, if we 
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wil] not make nature the original of the Triune Being: But we can say absolutely and in every 
sense, that the Trinity, which was, and still is generated in itself, before and without nature, is 
manifested in and through nature, without itself; and is by this manifestation made intelligible, 
first unto God himself, (in a certain sense relating unto nature, spoken of above sufficiently) and 
further unto creatures also. For, though there are not yet in this consideration, any creatures to be 
implied, yet there is implied so much, that this manifestation in and through nature, made a way 
for the production of creatures, which without it could not have been produced; and that it made 
also the Trinity able to be an object of a created understanding ; which it could not have been, if 
this manifestation had not been made. 

We know, not only that the generation of nature, is in its three first properties, represented by 
Behmen as a A, and called expressly the triangle of nature; but also, that these three are by him 
referred distinctly to the Father, Son, and Spirit. as 

Now we cannot say, that they are referred unto them, only so far, as Father, Son and Spirit 
are manifest in this generation of nature; but we must say also, so far as Father, Son, and Spirit 
are in this eternal generation before and without nature, where they are not yet properly to be cal- 
led Father, Son, and Spirit (see Mysterium Magnum, vii. 10, 11,) and are yet called so most fre- 

uently. 3 
i cad if that Father, Son and Spirit, which Behmen calleth so before nature, by denominations 
taken from after nature, is the Trinity in this eternal generation, represented by Behmen in such 
a character as A or 1. 

Further if this Trinity is that one eternal life, good, or God, which he commonly calleth so, in 
his first consideration of God: And if nature with all its properties, hath its eternal original from 
that one eternal life; the Ain nature cannot but be originated from Father, Son and Spirit, or from 
that Trinity which is before aud without nature. Seeing that this same triangle in nature is the 
beginning of its manifestation or the manifestation thereof itself, according to the inferior restless 
part of nature. Which manifestation therefore of the Trinity must needs be placed in nature, 
when the generation thereof must be before and without it; so that we rightly conceive this gene- 
ration to be prior, and that manifestation to be posterior, yet both co-eternal and without begin- 
ning, but in such a difference of sense, as there was mentioned above. 

Now further, this distinction and difference between generation and manifestation, can also 
show us plainly, how we are to conceive rightly, to place in due order the Unity and Trinity. 

But first we must here observe, of the expression Unily, that itis here taken in that strict | 
and narrow sense, wherein it is used by Behmen with relation to the Trinity only; and not in that 
larger, wherein he useth to say of an unity, or, if I may say so, of a chaotical oneness of all things, 
in the first Mysterium Magnum. Which latter unity hath a relation, or is rather opposite, not to 
the Divine Trinity, but to the variety and multiplicity produced in nature, and further in the cre- 
ation of angels and men and of all this third principle. Which observation is well to be taken no- 
tice of, that we may not confound this unity with that, or else we shall confound the Trinity with 
multiplicity, and God with nature. [N.B.] 

This latter unity, with relation to nature and creatures, and to the variety and multiplicity 
therein, is or was an unity before and without nature only, but in the generation of nature and 
creature, it’is utterly lost, is turned into multiplicity, and hath ceased to be what it was before na- 
ture, so that it cannot be found in nature and creature, considered as nature and creature ; for it is 
their own essentiality to stand all in division, distinction, particularity and variety, which if they 
stood noi in, they were not nature and creature. 

But that former Unity, with relation to the Trinity only, is an unity always, and everywhere, 
and ceaseth not to be in the generation of the Trinity; it is not lost at all therein, nor is turned 
into the Trinity, but continueth still an individual unity, diffused as it were through the whole 
Trinity, and to be found whole without diminution in each of the Three, and whole also without 
alteration in all Three together. For as much as it is the inseparable essentiality of God, both be- 
fore and after nature, to be but one, in an universal individual Unity. 

And though the properties of eternal nature do continue also, in a sense, all seven to be but 
one, yet this oneness of them is already so much different and declined from its former unity, 
which it had when it still laid as a hidden fire in the first abyssal will, and is now so abolished in 
the distinct generation of nature and the seven different properties thereof, that it can no more be 
found in nature, considered as nature generated, but only in a reflection made upon its first ori- 
ginal. 

Now this unity is here not considered, but only that form ity in i i 
Se ikea po paen to the Divine Trinity. a SE ra on ea ee 

nd of this Unity, we say according to Behmen, that we cannot place i i 
nature, and the Trinity, as if before eternal nature, there were TOE pee pee a os he 
ae eure only in and er re displayed, or unfolded into a Trinity. ( 

_For he says expressly, that am this generation (N.B.) three things are to be f 
ay ss aan Lseies (N.B.) the hidden God (or God unmanifest) viz. the sora DilnagtE 
ee se sae i so en God) tn his eternal beginningless generation, is threefold, and yet but one in 

Here we see again and again, (1.) that the generation is different i i 
God. (2.) That there is a generation in Trinity, (asserted by Behmen) te Guanine tom ote 
nity to eternity. (3.) God unmanifest (which is nothing else but God before aud without nature) 
a en agai BF a ne, ey expressly ee to be threefold in the beginningless generation 

i al is God unmanifest in one sense, relating to na i i i i ) 
his owneternal eeuerlan anne ? g ture, is manifest to himself according to 

For seeing there is in this unmanifestedness, mention made ivi i 
ues of God pyaandie a is plainly ee though he be Titmouse eine seed sare aah 

efore and without nature, in the first place the Unity and i Trini 
conceived, both as unmanifest to nature, but manifest iii eee atari ike A) 
__ In or aiter nature, we must place first, the Unity again, 
nifest and able to be an object of a created understanding, 
abides for ever and ever in nature, and in nature only. 


S. 
and then the Trinity, but now as ma- 
which, both as to angels and men, is and 
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And so we place no nature between the Unity and Trinity, but only between the Tri-unity uri- 
manifest and the same Tri-unity manifest. Again, 

If we own, as it cannot be disowned, that Behmen makes a distinction between an eternal ge- 
neration of God in himself, and an eternal manifestation in nature, saying, in this latter of three 
‘persons, and in that former of three things, we cannot refer the Trinity to this latter as also not unto 
that former only, but must refer it unto both; seeing that not only the three things before nature 
answer unto the three persons after nature, which are not generated by nature, but only mani- 
fested: but also that the three things before nature must needs be an unfolding of the Unity, as 
well as the three persons in or after nature, though not in an equal sense, manner or degree. 


[Nore.—This and the subsequent discourses are to be understood rather as abstracts from Freher, 
made by Law for his own use, than verbatim copies of the originals: from which they differ 
in the form of the paragraphs, and in omitting here and there whatever Law considered not de- 
serving his copying, or as unnecessary to the discourse. But the omissions (of which there are 
large portions in this and other places, antecedently and subsequently, which are not always 
distinguished by asterisks) may be of great value to such as are not so far advanced in theoso- 
phical science as he was: and therefore in case of publication of Freher’s works, it would be 
proper to print from the original, however voluminously expressed for clearness and perfect 
conviction, and as a foreigner, than from any abbreviations thereof by a master of logical com- 
position, and native of this country. ] 

In the Mysrerium MaenoM, iv. 3. in an explication of the following characters [See 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 of Note.] he says, 

The superior cross signifyeth (N.B.) the unformed Word in Trinity, without all nature ; and this 
character [Note 3.] signifyeth the formed word, viz. the angelical world. First,} 

The unformed Word here, is tiie same as wnmanifest, both to be taken with reference to nature, 
declaring there is a Trinity unformed and unmanifest in nature, fitly represented by this character 
A, an emblem of the Unity as unfolded in Three. 

Secondly, in this character [Note 3.] both the first and the second world, both the eternal gene- 
ration and the eternal manifestation of the Trinity he represents together. For he says expressly, 
that this superior + is an emblem of the Trinity without all nature, and the [Note 5.] a character 
of the angelical world, that is, of nature in fire and light. 

I know indeed, that in the Stenatura ReERuM, ch. xiv. 29, he declareth this same character 
[Note 3.] after a manner quite different from this explication made in the fourth chapter of MystTrE- 
rium Macnum. For there he says, the superior cross above the circle is the kingdom of glory, 
which plainly implyeth the generation of eternal nature. 

But what wonder is it, if upon a different account one and the same word, and so also one and 
the same character be used to represent different things, or also one and the same thing differently 
considered ? 

In the MystEr1um Macnoum he considereth directly the Trinity without all nature, butin S1e~ 
watuRA Rerum he says not one word of the Trinity either as before or after nature, but considereth 
only the generation of the principles, and especially the production of the fire, which in the Mys- 
terium Magnum is not mentioned at all. 

Tn the SicNaTuRA ReRvum therefore he placeth justly the kingdom of glory, or the angelical 
world (as the highest in nature, which nature only he then considered) in the highest place imme- 
diately above the principle of fire. 

‘And in the Myster1um Macnum he placeth justly also the Trinity without all nature (as the 
highest of all that can be named) even above the angelical world itself. Representing both that 
former and this latter, by one only character, but by such a one as is fit for both. 

It appears also in this same chapter xiv. 8. of the Signatura Rerum, that Behmen had not 
forgotten what he had said thereof in the Mysterium Magnum. 2 ‘ 

For he says, This impression is the only mother of the Mysterium's manifestation (N.B. not of 
the Mysterium but of the Mysterium’s manifestation) and is called nature and substance, for it ma- 
nifesteth what from eternity hath been in the eternal will. : . 

We are to understand, that in the eternity hath been a nature in the eternal will, as an eternal 
mind, but in the will it was but a spirit. And the substance of its powerfulness (sufficiency or ability) 
was (N.B.) not manifest, eacept only in the playing of the will, which is the eternal wisdom. (N.B. 
i.) That here expressly a manifestation is asserted, so well as denied: denied with respect to na- 
ture as nature generated, but asserted with respect to the eternal will; yet (N.B.) not with ree 
spect to this will, considered strictly as an abyssal will in itself, but considered as playing with it- 
self, that is, with its byss, which byss itself is a manifestation of the first abyssal will. In this con- 
sideration then, nature was manifest in and to that will, before it is to be conceived as nature gene- 
rated and manifested in and to itself. ic Pe 

(N.B. 2.) That in this playing of the will, the Three, or Trinity is understood, as our author 
expressly declareth. os Hiss F E 

For this playing is a moving even that moving life of the Deity, MysTER1um MacnvM, i. hs 
And this playing of the abyss in or with its own byss supposeth a generation of this byss, even 
this eternal generation, wherein we are to understand three things, before and without the eternal 
manifestation thereof in and through nature, (N.B. 3.) That this playing is the eternal 
wisdom. If there is Wisdom (in what sense soever) before and without the manifestation in nature, 
there is also a Trinity before and without it; for that implyeth this, and this is inseparable from 
that. So then our author says here in the SrenaruRa RexuM, tiat self-same which he saith in 
MystEerium Maenom. Sea, 

ut let us go now a little further, : ( 

a the eee which was our Author’s first book, written as he thought only for himself, 
and, according to his own words, like as by a stammering child, we shall not find so much as one 
word of the first world, or of the first consideration of God, as generating himself in himself in 
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_ttinity, without and above all nature. Not the least mention of an eternal nothing, temperature, 
icity, chaos, mysterium magnum, abyssal eye, mirror of wonders, eternal generation wherein 
we are to understand three things, etc. : ay distinct 

But his deepest consideration is only the generation of eternal nature, in its sven a ee 
properties ; from whence he proceeds immediately to the creation and fall of Lucifer, and urther 2 
the creation of this third principle. His account of the seven properties of eternal nature is here an 
there different from what he declared thereof in his following writings ; especially concerning the 
generation of the fire, which is not so distinctly and circumstantially declared as afterwards. aoe 
the true reason thereof, is this: The understanding of the seven-fold generation, and chiefly o 
the fourth property thereof, depends a great deal upon an understanding of that eternal liberty, 
lubet, chaos, temperature, which is before and without nature. He then, as yet having no under-~ 
standing of what is without nature, could not have declared the generation of the fire from an 
eternal conjunction of the liberty, with the dark properties of nature ; but could and did de- 
clare it only so far as then his eye could reach. So therefore accordingly in the Aurora, he says 
very much of the most holy Trinity, but only as manifested in and through nature. Though 
he doth not yet use this word of manifestation, as-distinct from his eternal generation in himself, 
for the reason mentioned. above. All therefore that he says of the Trinity throughout the whole 
Aurora, is to be referred only to the second consideration of God, implying and presupposing the 
generation of eternal] nature. 

So also in the THREE PRINCIPLES, his second book, written seven years after the first, when 
the day-light, as he says, had overtaken the first dawning of the day, we may find indeed a clearer 
and more distinct explanation and continuation of what he had begun in the AURORA, concerning 
especially the generation of this our third principle; but we shall not find anything of this eternal 
generation of God in himself, without all nature, wherein we are to understand three things. 

If now that former declaration of the Trinity, which implyeth and pre-supposeth the genera- 
tion of nature, is the deepest and the only declaration thereof, why hath not our author in his fol- 
lowing writings kept unto this only? Why hath he, or how could he have given us quite another 
and as he says, a deeper consideration thereof, under such an express title: so, or so far is God 
considered as in himself only without all nature. ] 

May not this show us sufficiently that when he wrote these two books, he had not yet that 
great opening of the first abyssal world in his spirit; but only an opening of the second world, or 
of the generation of eternal nature in its two principles? And that his description of the Trinity 
in this beginning is good and true, and solid indeed, but not y2t the deepest; and that he hath 
given us a deeper one in his following books, after he had a deeper opening in his spirit. In which 
deeper description therefore he speaketh, like as from another world, so also of another thing, 
for though he speaks but of one Trinity, and not of two, yet this one may be called in a sense and 
manner, another thing when it is looked upon in the first world and another again when in the se- 
cond. Wherefore it doth evidence itself, that we ought not to confound the one description with 
the other, nor to take the one only, and to reject the other, much less to fight with the one against 
the other, but to leave each of them in its own place: the first, which afterwards was given, above 
nature, is of no benefit to us who are in nature, and yet of necessity to be known, if we witl under- 
stand the deepest original of all what is pesterior : and the second, which was given in the begin- 
ning, in nature, as that which we are only concerned with, and which our regeneration and eternal 
happiness depends upon. So doing we shall lose nothing of his writings, but find all the parts 
thereof in union and concordance. [N.B.] 

Now this latter description of the Divine Being in Trinity, before and without nature, we find 
also not to be so full and plain, when he began to have an opening thereof, as it was afterwards, 
when it came to be wider and wider, but as this opening in his spirit went on gradually, so also 
his understanding and description did by degrees. 

For in the ToreEroxp Lire, his third book, which might be called with respect to this par- 
ticular point, his Aurora; we cannot yet find a distinct consideration of God in Trinity, before and 
without nature, when yet we may find a plain disposition thereto, and as it were a mixture of these 
two considerations. Ch. iv. 86, 87, 88 he saith, In the numberThree are three centres, which are un-. 
derstood in eternal nature, but (N.B.) without nature, they-are not understood. For without nature 
(N.B.) the name of Godis Majesty, but in nature he is called Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.——That 
which is without nature profits me nothing, I could to all eternity, neither see, nor feel, nor fathom 
it——but since the Majesty (N.B.) hath generated nature, and hath thus opened or manifested itself 
hea three persons, I do rejoice in that opening or manifestation, as a creature living therein 
eternally. 

Let us here observe, (1.) that in this third book of his, our author owns that, which in the first 
ony geen he was silent and doubtless quite ignorant of; viz. that there is something without eter- 
nal nature. 

__(2.) That he says of a number three and of three centres, both without and in eternal nature, 

with this distinction, that in nature they are understood, and without nature not understood. 
_ _ (3.) That he useth before and without eternal nature, that relative expression of three centres, 
in answerableness to the three things in the Mysterium Magnum, and in opposition to the three 
persons manifested in nature. Whereby he placeth expressly before nature, not only One, as ge- 
nerating itself in Three, but also Three, as generated out of One, in the eternal generation without 
nature, and manifesting themselves also to be Three in nature. 

(4.) That he says positively, Without nature, the name of God is Majesty; and giveth us this 
(N.B.) as a reason, why the three centres, or things without nature cannot be understood, Which 
must be further considered by and by. 

_. (5.) That he placeth the three distinct names of Father, Son and Holy Ghost in nature; and 
without nature, that only single name of Majesty, which yet is such a one as by nomeans can be at- 
aanety Bato Be. MCE considered as apetieree from and antecedent to that eternal generation, 

od in himself generates himself in Trinity, but i 
must needs be atiributed ta the Tri-unity. c CR OA hei aebsspamsriad es bach eid 
Whereby therefore he combineth the Unity with the Trinity before and without nature. 


(6.) The Majesty hath generated nature, therefore not tl i i-uni 
la g h e 1e, Unity, but the Tri-unity hath gene- 
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(7.) That he distinctly says, the Majesty hath opened or manifested itself in nature in Three per- 
sons. If the Majesty hath opened, or manifested itself in nature, it hath not generated through 
nature a Trinity, but hath only manifested that which before was generated. Or else the distinc- 
tion between generation and manifestation could signify nothing. 

But a question will here arise, What sense can there be in the words, without nature the name 
of God is Majesty? Since Behmen says, that without nature is no light, lustre, glory, etc. ; 

T know it may be said, for to reconcile this, The first abyssal will is before and without nature, 
and hath if so considered, as in and to itself, no majesty. This first will generated nature, and 
through nature it generated the second will, which is the first will’s co-eternal son, called by Beh- 
men nature’s end, because it is free from nature, itis above nature, and is pot belonging to nature, 
as one of the properties thereof, though it is generated in and through nature. Now in this eter- 
nal only begotten Son the Father’s majesty appears, for He is, according to the Scripture, the bright- 
ness of his glory. Rightly therefore upon such an account, could Behmen have said, That without 
nature the name of God is Majesty. For in all the four chapters of the THrEEFoLD Lire, he 
placeth the generation of eternal nature between the first will, which is Father, and the second, 
which is the Father’s co-eternal Son. Setting thus the Father before, and the Son after nature, 
but free from nature, and above or without it, as well as the Father. 

This explication now, I grant is plausible, if looked upon from without, and superficially: for 
Behmen’s own words do plainly say all these things ; and if there were but that due and true dis- 
tinction observed, between the efernal generation without nature, and the eternal manifestation in 
nature, and through nature, nothing more could be desired. But seeing that in this representation, 
and the application thereof to the majesty without nature, a confusion is made between these two, 
a great mistake is committed. 

Yet nonecan be blamed for this mistake, because Behmen himself, in this book of the THREE- 
Foup Lire, (for reasons mentioned above) maketh as it were a mixture of the two considerations 
of the Divine Being, and doth use many times the word generation, when he speaks of the eternal 
manifestation. For which also neither can he be blamed, (1.) because not only inthis beginning of 
the daybreak, as to this particular point he could not yet (as it is probable enough) discern suffi- 
ciently the one from the other. But also, (2.) because upon a good account, and with a particular 
respect, he could well have used the word generation, even in discoursing of the eternal manifes- 
tation through nature. 

But yet from his following descriptions, when he was more especially upon this point, of the 
eternal generation in Trinity before nature, it is clear enough that such a distinction must be ob- 
served, and by them also this may be understood sufficiently, which of itself alone, would not be 
intelligible enough. 

_ But the mistake in this account or explication of the word Majesty, is plain enough from hence, 
viz: a 
If Behmen by saying, without nature the name of God is Majesty, doth understand that ma- 
jesty which is after nature, and is rightly called without nature, ina sense, and upon an account 
given thereof above; it must needs be a wrong and preposterous saying, when he adds, the Ma- 
jesty hath generated nature, for this is absolutely false, and much rather must he have said, nature 
hath generated the Majesty, for this is true in its sense and place, but cannot be applied here. 
Where he, by saying the pure contrary, the Majesty hath generated nature, doth show sufficiently, 
that by this majesty he understands not that. Wherefore then, we must needs look out for such 
-another sense as may be consistent with himself. 

It is certain that the majesty of the Second Principle of light and glory is not here understood. 
And it is certain also, that we cannot compare this place with any other parallel one, in which he 
might have the same, or the like expression of a Majesty without nature. 

Wherefore having observed, (1,) that this is the only place, in which he says, without nature 
the name of God is Majesty. And (2.) that this is the first place, in which he makes any mention 
of the Divine Being without nature, in distinction from an eternal manifestation thereof in nature, 
I say now upon this ground further, that here he had, the first time, upon his spirit that opening 
of the first abyssal world, with such an effect, as that his sight was instantly confounded and con- 
sumed, so that in a different sense, as mentioned above, he had seen and not seen, 

That same now which he here in this first opening had seen or observed without nature, he 
calleth Majesty. Not that he had perceived or seen something distinctly, which could have given 
him a proper idea of what we use to call so, but because he could not find a more convenient ex- 
pression than to call that Majesty, which his spirit could not bear, and was not able to look upon, 
and which must needs have been transcendently more terrible and awful to its eye, than the visi- 
ble majesty of a great Ahasuerus was to queen Esther, etc. 

‘And that he meant here by Majesty nothing else but this, may appear from this plain construc- 
tion of his words, Without nature the three centres are not understood. For, says he, without na- 
ture the name of God is Majesty, giving us this name, as a proper reason, why the Three before 
nature cannot be understood. This Majesty therefore must needs denote something which is con- 
founding man’s understanding, not only by its own being so far above it that it cannot be looked 
upon, but also and even chiefly, by its working upon it so strongly, that all its natural powers 
must be overcome thereby. All which heasserts plainly of the chaos, or Eye full of wonders which 
is before nature. ; : 

However it be with this expression, it is undeniable, that since this majesty hath generated 
nature, which nature in its first appearance showeth us the spiritual figure of a triangle, A, the 
thiee centres or things without nature, must needs be those three, which this triangle in nature is 
generated from, etc. 2 

His fourth book of the Forty Questions we shall pass by, thougb a considerable place rela- 
ting to the Majesty without nature might-be observed. E t 

In the fifth book then of the IncaARNATION he begins to distinguish expressly the two considera- 
tions of God in Trinity. Part 11. i. 8—12, he showeth us the eternity without nature and its eter- 
nal stillness, the Eye of eternity, and looking-glass of wonders ;_ the first Abyssal Will with its ma- 
gia, which we are not to search into, because it hath no original, but compriseth or maketh itself 
in itself, and is without all nature. (Ergo, there is (N.B.) a-magia m1 the eternal generation, which 
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is distinct and different from that magia that is in and belongs to eternal nature,) Vid. Six Porn7s 


Further he speaks of an eternal beginning, and an eternal end; of an eternal wisdom, or mir- 
ror of wonders distinct from the seeing and from the eternal Spirit; and which is of the greatest 
consideration, he says also of a desire of the first abyssal will, and that this desire is drawing of its 
self, which he explains by saying, this desire is the will’s outgoing Jubet, or pleasure, ergo, not that 
desire to nature, which is the beginning and first property thereof. ; fein 4 

Chapter ii. he begins with the eternal byss, which the abyss, says he, maketh in itself, and 
maketh it by the desire, which in the chapter before was called Lubet, and here is expressly ex- 
plained by imagination, and so distinguished again from the desire in nature. See of this distinc- 
tion SieénaruRA RERUM, Vi. 1, 2, where he plainly says, The desire is a hungry will, and is thena- 
tural spirit in his properties, but the lubet is out of the liberty, for God is desiretess, as to his ule 
being (or in himself) seeing that he wants nothing, all is his, and he himself is All. Buta Lubet, * he 
hath, andis himself that will, to manifest himself, etc. He will manifest himself in nature, which 
manifestation cannot be done without the desire. But having in himself alubet, wherein the eter- 
nal generation of the Trinity is implied, he is manifest in and to himself, before and without the 
manifestation in nature, and cannot but know, etc. himself. [* a /ust-will,in the German.] 

This eternal generation now our author further declareth, by an impregnation of the abyssal 
will, which makes in the abyss a byss. And by a motion, as distinct and different from that which 
is the second property of nature, as the lubet is distinct and different from the desire. And thus, 
says he, we know an eternal abyssal Divine Being, and therein Three persons, none of which is the 
other, viz. the eternal Will, which is the cause of all beings, is the first In this will originateth 
the eternal beginning through imagination, wherein the Will impregnateth itself out of the Eye of 
wisdom, which is with the will in an equal eternity, without ground and beginning. This impreg- 
nation is the ground, or byss, of the will, the Son, heart, word, sound, or (N.B.) manifestation of the 
Abyss.—tThe third is the Spirit. $ ; 

And that no one may fancy that eternal Nature is here implied, because there is spoken therein 
of a desire, moving, life, etc. he prevents that misapprehension by expressly adding, This now is a 
short declaration of the Deity in the Abyss, showing how God dwelleth in himself, and is himself the 
centre of generation. But the human mind doth not acquiesce with this, but it enquireth after Na- 
ture, viz. after that whereout this world is generated, and all things created, etc. 

In his sixth book, called the Stix Points, i. 1—22. He first speaks of an wnessential will, 
which is dumb, mute, and without knowledge of itself, until the fiery essences are raised therein, 
which cannot be raised up without desire, ete. Now this causeth the misapprehension of such an 
absolute necessity, as that the generation of nature, from the desire unto the production of fire, 
must be implied and pre-supposed in every consideration of the Trinity. 

But let this here be taken notice of, that after he had spoken of such an unessential will, and 
applied it to the first abyssal will, he goeth on immediately to a consideration of a God in Trinity, 
without all nature, and showeth us, that the fitst abyssal will, (which is unessential indeed, and 
therefore dumb and mute, if considered strictly as to itself alone) is not alone before and without 
nature, and therefore also not unessential, and not dumb, and mute, but becometh essential in and 
by its own co-eternal byss, generated by the desire, viz. by that which before he had called lubet, 
pleasure, imagination, etc. and not by that desire, which is the beginning and first property of na- 
ture. For this byss is the only essence or essentiality of the abyss. And so is nature with all its 
properties from this consideration utterly excluded, and to be conceived as posterior. 

Thus he saith directly, when he had spoken of the eternal Eye, mirror, etc., Here we under- 
stand the eternal being of the Divine Trinity, together with the abyssal Wisdom. For the eternal will 
comprehending the eye, is the Father, That which is comprehended in the wisdom, wherein the com- 
prehending makes a ground, byss, or centre in itself, is the Son.or heart; for it is the word of Life, 
or (N.B.) his essence wherein the will with its glance appears. } 

And that we may have no apprehension of nature herein implied, he excludes it thus, Thus 
we understand, that the Divine Being in Trinity in the abyss, dwelleth in itself, nnd generateth a 
byss in itself. 

Again, Thus we understand, what the Divine Being is in itself without a principle and what 
the eternal beginning is in the abyss, and the eternal end in its-own byss generated in itself. 

Again, In that wisdom, (wherein the eternal generation of the word, in the will was done, 
and is still doing from eternity to eternity) the eternal principle, as a hidden fire, was known in the 

Jigure from eternity, and is known so in that wisdom to all eternity. 

Here (N.B. 1.) that there is something before and without nature, which, upon a good account, 
may be called an eternal end, distinct from an eternal beginning, and that this eternal end is that 
same, which, in the eternal manifestation thereof, made in and through nature, is called nature’s 


end. And that nevertheless there is a distinction between them running parallel with that, which 


there is pee weon generation and manifestation, lubet and desire, three things or centres and three 
persons, etc. 


(N.B. 2.) That here expressly is asserted, the principle of fire, that is nature, not only was 
known, but also, is still known, in that wisdom, which in the eternal generation of Goa in himself, 
is implied, and is even known in the figure only, as a hidden fire, that is, as not yet generated or 
brought forth actually. 


if we then are to understand a Trinity without a principle, and if in the wisdom of this Tri- 
nity, the principle is known as a thing still hid, how can we think that the manifestation of this 
pene; or ae Sees “ piece aes imps or pre-supposed in, or is required as needful 

0 the eternal generation of this Trinit; nd how can knowi ivi i i ini 

Pea g y Owing, perceiving, etc. in this Trinity 

It is not only said, It was known so, as if this knowing had ceased in and by the manifestation 
of the principle, but it is also expressly said, It is still known so. ‘'I'his Trinity therefore, and this 
wisdom must still be a Trinity and a knowing wisdom in itself, and must still be considered as be- 


fore, without and above nature, notwithstanding that nature is a 
scone Aho deta » 3 iS actually generated. Quod erat de- 


The next in order is the little treatise of the EARTHLY A o 
Waid ueNine Peon. ND HEAVENLY MysTERY, compre- 
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Thus then he begins: The abyss is an eternal nothing, but maketh an eternal beginning, as a 
secking. For the nothing is a seeking after something; and yet there is nothing which could give 
anything i but the seeking itself ts the giving of that, which itself also is nothing but a desiring seek- 
tng. If then there is thus a seeking in the nothing, this seeking maketh in itself the will to be some- 
thing, and this will is a spirit, like as a thought, this goeth owt from the seeking, and is the sceking’s 
seeker, for it findeth its mother which is the seeking.——And herein we understand, that the will is a 
spirit, and is another thing than the desiring seeking.——For the will is an imperceptible and un- 
knowable life ; but the seeking is found by the will, and is a being in the will. Now it is understood, 
that the seeking is a magia, and the will a magus, and that the will is greater than his mother.——_ 

Thus we give you in short to understand Nature and the Spirit of nature.——If then thus the eter- 
nal will is free from the seeking, but the seeking not free from the will, seeing the will ruleth over the 
seeking, we own therefore the will to be an eternal omnipotence, for he hath nothing equal unto it- 
self. And the seeking is indeed a moving from the attraction or desire, but without understanding, 
and hath indeed a life, but without science. Now the wili ruleth the life of the seeking, and doth 
with it what he pleaseth ; and though he doth something, yet itis not known, until that being with 
the will doth manifest itself. And thus we own the eternal will-spirit to be God, and the moving 
tife of the seeking to be nature. For there is nothing sooner, both is without beginning; each is a@ 
cause of the other, and it és an eternal band.——And thus the will-spirit is an eternal knowing, or un- 
derstanding of the abyss, and the life of the seeking is an eternal being of the will. 

These are the words of our author, wherein he represents God and Nature. And from hence 
is now inferred and said, We see here, that he begins with the first abyssal will, and placeth na- 
ture in an equal eternity with the abyss; that he not only says, the abyss is an eternal nothing, 
but also, that the seeking (or nature) makes in itself this nothing to be something, and this even 
so, that he calleth this seeking the mother of the will, and the will an imperceptible, unknowable 
life. And again he says expressly, There is nothing sooner than these two, they are both without ~ 
beginning, and each of them is a cause of the other. 

Wherefore then, we cannot conceive a Trinity in any sense, nor any knowing, perceiving, or 
understanding, before and without nature; but we must conceive such an eternal Nothing, or 
such an Unity only, as afterwards is made Something, and is unfolded into Three, not only in na- 
ture, but also by the help and concurrence of nature. This is the argument drawn from this trea- 
tise against the Trinity before nature. 

Trusting on the Divine help, I thus endeavour to answer it. 

(1.) Then I say justly, that in this whole treatise, he hath no intent to show us directly the 
Trinity, neither as considered before, nor as in and after nature; but his purpose is only in general, 
to show the deepest and most internal origiual of this our third principle, and especially of things 
done and existent therein in contrarieties. This he deduceth rightly from the first abyssal will; 
and from that seeking, whereby afterwards he understandeth nature, saying, That there is no- 
thing sooner than these two. All which is obvious and evident of itself, unto every attentive rea- 
der of this treatise, from the beginning to the end. Wherefore then 

' (2.) In all these words alleged concerning God, he speaks not of God considered as the whole 
Divine Being, and hath no occasion, much less necessity to tell us, in this place and for this pur- 
pose, what this Divine Being is in itself, or in its own eternal generation ; 

But he speaks of the abyss, only considered strictly by itself, and as abstracted from the byss. 
Which abyss, so considered, is God indeed, and may be called so; because it cannot be separated 
from its byss auy further, than as to our separate consideration, but is not fully God, because not 
all what the name of God imports ; and what we are to understand in God, is in this separate con- 
sideration implied. And 

(3.) In ail these words concerning Nature, he speaks not of nature, as nature actually gene- 
rating or generated, but as considered before its generation and before it can properly be called na- 
ture. This is undeniable from v. 8 in the Fourth Text, and v. 3 in the Fifth, where he calleth 
these two, viz. God and nature, not only two mysteries, but also two principles. ; 

By calling them two mysteries, he gives us to understand, that neither this nor that is as yet 
unfolded; but that each of them is looked upon as still concentrated in itself; for this is, in his 
style, the signification of a mysterium. 

And by calling them two principles, he showeth us plainly enough, that here he takes not the 
name of principles in that sense, in which he takes it when he speaketh of the three principles 
throughout all his writings. For in this sense, he says himself that God is not a principle. And 
in this sense Nature also is not a principle in the singular number, but if considered as nature ge- 
nerated, is itself the two principles of fire and light, which the third is a visible outbirth of. But 
he calleth them two principles in that notorious common sense, in which the originals or the most 
radical beginnings of things, are called the principles thereof. And this latter sense is applicable 
both to God and nature, but not that former. : 

If then nature is called a principle in the singular number, and this even so, that it is joined 
in conjunction with God, called in the same sense a principle ; nature must necds be considered as 
yet before tive generation of fire and light, and as lying still in the first abyssal will, as a hidden 
tire, which burneth, and burneth not, according to his own expression above. 

In which state, or rather in the consideration of which state, it must nevertheless be looked 
upon as distinct from the first abyssal will, without making any kind of mixture or confusion be- 
tween them. And this distinction of the one principle from the other, or of nature from the first 
abyssal will, he showeth here as in the deepest root, and saith nothing at all ofits properties; nay 
he doth not call it directly nature, but a seeking, and the will a seeker, and saith afterwards only, 
that by this seeking (viz. in its progress and unfolding itself,) nature is understood. So therefore 
it is plain, that here in this place he considereth nature, as not yet nature generated, but never- 
theless‘\as distinct from the first abyssal will, and (according to his own words) a mysterium in it- 
self, distinct from that other mysterium, which is God, or that of God which Behmen calleth the 
abyss, and considereth as not yet unfolded in a byss. All which concerning nature, is punctually 
agreeing not only with this whole treatise, but with the rest of Behmen’s writings. Now then 

(4.) Our author not intending in this place, to declare what God is in himself, viz. what 
the whole Divine Being is in its own eternal generation in Three; nor also what Nature is, 
in its unfolding and displaying itself into seven; but only to declare what God and nature are in 
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the deepest root with a mutual respect to each other, before they are to be considered, as three and 
seven, he could well have said, The Abyss is an eternal nothing, but maketh an eternal beginning, 
which is a seeking, ete. But if he had had an occasion and a mind in this place, as he had in 
others, to declare what the whole Divine Being is in itself, without nature, without a principle, in 
its own eternal generation only, he would have turned these words quite another way, and would 
have said, certainly to this effect, The Abyss is an eternal nothing, but maketh an eternal begin- 
ning, which is its co-eternal byss, heart, Son, or word, etc: for so we find he hath said in many 
places, especially in the Mysrerium MaGnom. Where he not only saith of the abyss, that 
it is the will towards something, and the father of the beginning to the byss; but also of the byss, 
that this is the first will’s eternal finding, and the perceptibility thereof, the ens (or something) of 
that abyss, which in comparison to the byss, is nothing, notwithstanding that it is also all in itself. 
And further calleth he that byss, the seat or habitation of the abyssal will, the eternal mind, the 
ground, and (N.B.) the beginning of all beings. . s 

So then we see manifestly, that in two different considerations, in a twofold sense, and upon a 
twofold account, he speaketh of a twofold finding, and of a twofold beginning. Now we cannot take 
the one only, and reject the other, nor can we oppose the one to the other; but we must take each 
in its own place, and no contrariety can then appear. é 

The Abyss, which, if strictly and abstractedly considered as in and to itself only, is an imper- 
ceptible, unknowing, and unmoving being, or nothing, in comparison to all what is posterior, doth 
on the one hand find and perceive himself in himself; and this in and by his byss, which is his 
only begotten Son, in whom he is well pleased, and which is one with the Father. And on the 
other hand, the same abyss doth find and perceive himself without himself; and this in and by 
nature, as yet called here but a seeking: which Nature or seeking is not one with the Father, and 
is never called by Behmen the Son, heart, word, seat, etc. of God; though he be called the father of 
nature. 

And so also concerning the beginning; the byss is the beginning of something in the eternal 
generation, when God, viz. the whole Divine Being is considered as in himself only : 

And this seeking is the beginning of something in nature. The two beginnings are well con- 
sistent with each other, and none can destroy nor deny the other. 

This I could demonstrate from more than twenty places, but one from this treatise will suffice. 
See then Teat iv. 3,4, 5, and Text v.1. Where you shall find, that he says not only of an im- 
pregnation and generation in the spiritual life, or in God, according to what we heard thereof 
above, from many other places, but also (N.B.) that this generation goeth inwards (éntrorsum) into 
itself, and dwelleth in itself; when contrariwise the nature-life, or the generation of nature, from 
this seeking goeth outwards, (eatrorswm) towards without, or straightway forward. 

And though he says also, That these two are not without one another, yet he explains himself 
by adding immediately, So that there were a separation between them. Without one another there- 
fore they are so far, and upon this account, that without mixture each of them is in itself that 
befor it is, and neither of them doth or can comprehend and contain the other, in its own essen- 
tiality ; 

When there is nevertheless an eternal band, and union between them. 

if then this be so, no argument can be brought forth from this saying, The Abyss makes an 
eternal beginning, which is a seeking ; as if this position must needs exclude, or could overthrow 
all what he says, in twenty places, of an eternal generation of God in himself, and of an eternal 
beginning in this generation. For, if we shall conceive, according to the words of this treatise just 
now quoted, that in the Divine Being, from the first abyssal will one progress is made towards 
within, and another towards without ; we must needs conceive also, that each of them must have 
its own beginning. 

For the beginning of the one, which needs must be considered as it were an essential part 
thereof, cannot be a beginning and part of the other; though these two beginnings may be both 
together at once, and even inseparable from each other. 

And if thus in this treatise is inserted an impregnation of the first abyssal will, and such a 
generation as tendeth towards within, and dwelleth in itself; with a notorious distinction from 
nature, which tendeth towards without, and dwelleth in itself also; it is plain and clear, that in 
this treatise is asserted, though not declared particularly, the selfsame eternal generation, before, 
without, and above all nature, whereof we have heard so much hitherto, and wherein we are to 
understand three things. But, 

(5.) There will be still replied, That Behmen says expressly, that there is nothing sooner than 
these two, viz. the abyss, and the seeking. If then these two are the soonest, we cannot conceive 
three to be sooner than these two. 


Answer. In this consideration of God and nature, both looked upon as tending towards with- 
out, he says rightly, there is nothing sooner than these two. 

For in our inquiry, made backwards, from the most outward things, towards the most inter- 
nal root thereof, where always the remoter cause is conceived as sooner, prior or deeper, than that 
which is nearer, we cannot proceed any further, and can therefore find nothing sooner than these 
two. But in that other consideration, wherein we say with Behmen, That there is an eternal ge- 
neration, whereby God generates himself in himself in Trinity, and this from eternity to eternity, 
without a principle, and without all nature ; we may freely say the same words, There is nothing 
sooner than these three, viz. the abyss, the byss, and the band of union between them. 

. For seeing that the same abyss, is the first of these three, and the first also of these two, and 
this even so, that neither here nor there, this abyss can be separated, from what, so well here as 
there, is joined with it in union; y 

There is an equal beginning of numeration on both sides, and nothing can here be sooner than 
the three, like as there also nothing can be sooner than the two; and the three must needs be so 
deep and so central, and radical in this latter consideration, as the two are in that former. Nay, 
We he pith also nee upon a good account, and without contradicting Behmen, that the three are 

For it is plain enough, that by saying so we do not mean, that there was a time, or instant 
wherein the three were and the two were not; which would be most ridiculously said, that the 
abyss was sooner than the abyss, because the abyss was, when the abyss was not. 
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But we own with Behmen that the two are co-eternal to the three, and by saying, The three 
were sooner, we mean only, that in our regular conception they are to be conceived as if they were 
sooner, and that it would be a preposterous doing to conceive them otherwise. 

Because we cannot say in any sense, that the abyss is descended from nature, or from this 
seeking, but we must say, that nature, with all that belongs to it, is descended from the abyss. 
For the abyss makes the seeking, says Behmen, but not the seeking makes the abyss. Wherefore 
then, we conceive this abyss as the very deepest and most internal, central root, driving forth as it 
were, in the same instant, two collateral branches, the one towards within, and the other towards 
without ; and so far we say, Neither this nor that is sooner, but the abyss itself is sooner than both 
its branches. But further, upon another and deeper account, seeing that this same abyss is incom- 
parably nearer related, and infinitely more familiar to that branch which is driven forth within, 
than to that which is without. For that which is within is one with itself, and equal unto itself, 
generated in its own bosom, and dwelling in it for ever; 

When that which is without is different from itself, inferior in dignity, and used but as an in- 
strument in its hand, etc. we can by no means therefore think or say, That which is within, is de- 
scended caused or originated from or by that which is without, But we must say, That which is 
without is from that which is within; and that which is within must needs therefore be sooner 
than that which is without. 

Now, that which is without showeth us presently, in its first unfolding, the spiritual figure of 
a triangle; and that which is within, is nothing else but those three, that are to be understood in 
the generation of God himself in himself. If then these three within are not from the three with- 
out, but these latter from the former; the three within are zightly conceived and said to be sooner 
than the three without. 

And to show that this is not a construction of my own, see Six Pornrs, chapter i. v. 9 where 
having declared what the abyss is, not as here, with respect and relation to nature, but as consi- 
dered absolutely in itself; and having told us, that it is an eternal seeing Eye, wherein nature 
lieth hid, and is nevertheless seen and known, etc. he says expressly the same words, which he 
says here, There is nothing sooner than this eye, nothing ts before it, which were deeper, etc. 

From hence now it is evident, that if nature itself in general, and so also all what belongs unto 
nature in particular, was seen and known, nay, which is much more significant, is still seen and 
known in the figure, as a hidden fire before, or sooner than it is nature generated or unfolded: 
Further, if this seeing and knowing nature, doth imply (as hath been proved) the eternal genera- 
tion in Trinity : and again, if there is nothing deeper or sooner than this seeing Eye; the Three in 
the eternal generation within, must needs be conceived as sooner or deeper than nature, with all 
its three and seven without. 

Nay, from the plain words of this same treatise, it may be proved sufficiently. For he makes 
an express plain distinction, between within and without, saying not only Text v. 1, that the one of 
these two mysteriums tends towards within, and the other towards without ; but he saysalso more 
explicitly Text iv. 4, that since the abyss is impregnated, the generation goeth towards within, and 
dwelleth in itself, for the essence of the other life (viz. of nature) cannot comprehend this impregna- 
tion, and cannot be a receiver, (or a receptacle) thereof. So therefore the impregnation must go into 
itself, and must be its own receptacle, which is a son in the eternal Spirit, etc. 

Now it is evident to every one, that always that which is within must be conceived as deeper 
than that which is without; and seeing that always that which is within, is asource, cause, ground, 
original, root, etc. of that which is without ; that therefore which is within must in one sense needs 
De conceived as sooner than that which is without, notwithstanding that in another sense, the one 
is so soon as the other. 

If then here in this treatise, such an impregnation and generation of aSon is asserted, as 
tendeth towards within, with an express exclusion of nature, which is said that it goeth towards 
without, and that it cannot comprehend this generation, then there is in this book as well as in 
any other of our author, an eternal generation, without and above all nature, asserted, though not 
declared particularly. But, 

(6.) It is objected also, That Behmen placeth nature next or immediately to the abyss, and that 
therefore nature must be conceived as standing in the midst, between the abyss and byss, and 
consequently no Trinity at all can be imagined, before and without nature. 

Answer. Rightly doth he place nature next or immediately to the abyss, as to that which is 
the first of all, the deepest and most central: but doth it follow from hence, that nature must be 
conceived as standing between abyss and byss?. By no means ; it would follow indeed, if there 
could be shown, that Behmen placeth the byss at a further distance from the abyss, behind or af- 
ter nature. But no such thing may be found in any of all his writings. 

He placeth the byss not only so near, but also, ina sense even nearer and more immediately to 
the abyss, than nature; so that abyss, nature and byss are not to be conceived as three things fol- 
lowing the one upon the other in a direct forward line, but, the byss and nature are to be conceived 
as two collateral branches, the former tending from the abyss towards within, and the latter from 
the same abyss towards without. Of this see Mysterium MacGnum, vii. 6. The Father, says he, 
is the will of the abyss: he is without all nature or beginning ; the will towards something : this (fa~ 
ther) sets himself into a lubet for his own manifestation, and this lubet is the wiil’s or Father's power 
comprehended ; and is his son, heart, and seat ; the Jirst eternal beginning in the will, etc. 

Pray what can be plainer, and more for our position ? If the byss or Son is the first eternal be- 
ginning in the will, how can that beginning, which is, in a sense, without the-will, and which the 
abyss maketh with the seeking, be before it, and stand between the abyss and the byss? And if 
this beginning is rightly called the first, so well as that, so that there is nothing sooner than this, 
and nothing also sooner than that, must not they both be conceived as two collateral branches ? 

‘And must we not say, The seeking is the first in that progress, which tendeth towards without ; 
and the byss the first in that generation which is within? If we then will not turn out of doors, or 
make it an insignificant nugatory prattling, what he says of such a distinction, between within and 
without, we cannot but freely see and own, that from his placing nature next and immediately to 
the abyss, no argument can be taken against an eternal generation in Trinity without all hature. 

(7.) Concerning that part of this argument, where there is said, Behmen calleth the abyss an 
eternal nothing, and says, the seeking, that is, nature maketh this nothing to be something in it- 
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self, which seeking therefore he calleth expressly the mother and the cause thereof; so then we are 
not to think of any other something, but what is made in and by nature. . 

Concerning this, I say, little more wants to be added, for what we declared hitherto doth an- 
swer all these things sufficiently. It is demonstrated above, that the abyss is not absolutely no- 
thing in and to itself, though it is rightly called nothing, with respect and in comparison to nature. 
For the abyss in itself, is an eternal seeing Eye, which seeth and knoweth nature, in the figure, as 
a hidden fire, before it is nature generated. Nature therefore doth not make the abyss to be some- 
thing to itself, and Behmen tells us no such thing, but the pure contrary: he tells us, viz. that na- 
ture makes this nothing (which before was nothing in and to nature) to be now something in and 
to itself, that is, inand to nature, not in and to the abyss. How can nature make something in the 
abyss, when it is not only without it, and tendeth altogether towards without, but also, when it is 
itself made by the abyss to be an eternal beginning, and when this abyss is in itself beginningless, 
nay, when it is an abyssal seeing Eye, which seeth nature before it can be called nature? Nowhere 
shall we find in Behmen, that nature makes the abyss to be an abyss, neither that it is called the 
mother and the cause of the abyss, but only (N.B.) of the will. 

There will be replied, The abyss and the will are but one, if then nature is the cause of the 
will, it is the cause of the abyss also. Answer. It is true, they are but one ; but it is true also, that 
in this consideration, they are nicely to be distinguished, and you may find this distinction plainly 
enough throughout the three or four first texts of this treatise. 

The abyss is in this consideration prior to the will, and is an absolute name, bearing no relation 
to nature; but the will is a relative name, and implieth a notorious tending towards without. The 
abyss as abyss is nothing to nature, for there is nat yet any concern between them; but this abyss 
as a will towards nature, is now concerned with nature, and is upon this account something to na- 
ture, and no more something only to itself. The abyss, considered as abyss only and strictly in it- 
self, is not the father of nature, but an eye, seeing nature before it is nature generated; but this 
same abyss considered as a will towards nature, is the father of nature. Nature therefore is not 
the cause of the abyss’s being an abyss, but may be called the cause of the abyss’s having a will to 
nature, and further of being a father of nature; because from nature’s being seen in the abyss be- 
fore it was nature, this will is to be conceived, as raising itself and tending towards without, like 
as almost in such a manner, a son may be called acause of his father’s being a father, but not of his 
having been a man, fit and sufficient for his generation. So now this something, in the progress 
from the abyss towards without, cannot make us to fix our eyes upon itself only, and to deny that 
there is any other something, but what is made in and by nature. But rather it directs us to look 
up higher, for that something which we find in the eternal generation, which turneth as it were 
away from nature, and tendeth towards within. 

For it is plain and obvious everywhere in all the books of Behmen, that the byss in this eter- 
nal generation is constantly called the father’s or abyss’s ens, essence or something, his eternal 
perception, his heart, word or son, wherein the father is well pleased, etc. 

Having now, as I hope, sufficiently answered all the parts of this great objection, we are to 
proceed further-—— 


[Norre.—Not finished: because the objector (one Mr. Pierce) owned himself mistaken, and satisfied 
by thus much, as expressed in the following letter :——“ Sir,—I return many thanks for the 
sight of these papers ; before which I did not distinguish between the eternal generation and the 
eternal manifestation, but conceived the Threefold Spirit in the Abyss to be ungenerate and 
hidden; but now I understand the Triune Spirit to be, in the abyss generate and manifest to 
itself before nature. And that which pleaseth me much more is to see none of the former de- 
scriptions denied or laid aside, but reconciled with the latter, which I did not understand fur- 
ther than the eternal nature ; but might well have expected more in them than in the former 
had I considered that the author saith, the descriptions are one deeper than another, and that he 
saw more and more; but I not minding this, teok the former to be complete, and thought he 
knew all at first though not able to set it all down: and for that reason I laid by what I could 
not findin them, thinking it was enough to know as far as the eternal nature 3; and so did not 
much study the latter descriptions, and some I never saw. But now lam glad to find so har- 
monious a concordance in all; and have no objection against anything in these papers, one 
of which is more than enough to satisfy me: for I am soon convinced by reasonable argu 
ments, being but a learner, and never expect to understand all this author hath written, and - 
am best when I think I know nothing; and ever thought that there could be no difference in 


Hy a of those that love and study this author, but what might easily be recon- 
ciled. e 
, 


The Third of the selected Extracts and abstracts from Freher is headed, ‘ 

CERNING GOD in UNITY and TRINITY, considered both as BEFORE uid AYER eR 
NAL NATURE, according to BEHMEN’s CENTRAL TH EOSOPHY,” thus :— 

I,—The first and deepest consideration of God in unity and trinity, i : i 
BrHMEN hath delivered in his Aurora, declaring always ea ee Pare Rh ec seta 
as Sed eternal sae a i“ seven properties, or fountain spirits . 

u at is the first and deepest, which afterwards he a i i lowi 
books, where he calleth it an eternal generation of God in pees oe ee oa 

I1.—In this first and deepest consideration, God is not to be conceived according to an: such 
definitions, as usually do ascribe unto him all the highest and most glorious attributes. the 
either such as are generally found out and owned by all created Spirits, to be trul divine ere 
tions, or also such as are expressly mentioned in the holy Scriptures, ; nh Gas 

III.—This is the ground of Behmen’s saying so much of an eternal nothing, oneness, chaos 
temperature, etc. ; of his denying in God thoughts, deliberations, decrees consultations reeds 
tinations, etc. about things to be created, or governed in such or such a menner 3; and forth f 
his taking wisdom in different senses, and placing it now before, and then again after the trinity - 

IV.—None of the true perfections imaginable are hereby denied in God even not in this ‘first 
and deepest consideration without all nature. But the meaning is only this "that in this poasider 
ation, they cannot yet be a distinct object of our understanding. Because they are still fake 
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looked upon, as not yet unfolded out of their root, or centre, which he calleth an universal all, no 
less than eternal nothing. And if we do conceive them by distinct ideas, we show but forth there- 
by, that our consideration doth not go beyond the generation of eternal nature. 

V.—It is not hereby asserted, that such definitions of God, as may bé séen in all the systems 
of Divines, are to be rejected as erroneous and hurtful; rather they are freely owned to be good, 
profitable, and sufficient to instruct men in what they are to know of God, for their eternal sal- 
vation. But it is asserted only, that they are not central, and do not declare, as Behmen doth, 
what God is in himself, without nature. 

ViI.—When God is considered by Behmen without all nature, but yet still with some relation 
and comparison to creatures, He is said to be an eternal nothing, an ineffable and unintelligivte 
oneness, a most internal ground, root or source of all created beings, which by none of them can 
be named, found out or understood. 

VII.—When God is considered without all nature, and as in himself only, without any rela- 
tion or comparison to creatures, we must say, according to Behmen, that God is a beginningless 
and endless beginning, delighting in himself, and playing with himself, im the wonders of his 
eternal wisdom. 

VIII.—In this definition, the trinity in unity without all nature is contained and expressed. 
By God delighting in himself, a single individual being, or an unity without distinction is ex- 
pressed; when yet from the second consideration of God, as in and after nature, it doth appear, 
that here also before and without nature, in this same individual being three things are to be un- 
derstood, so that we cati say thereof truly, in some, but not in every sense, the first is not the se- 
cond, and the second not the third. : ent ; 

IX.—For that which delighteth is to be conceived, as answering to that, which in and after 
eternal nature, is called Father. That which is delighted in, as answering to that which after 
wards is Son. And this delight itself, as answering unto that, which afterwards is called Holy 
Spirit, but here, as before and without nature, a moving life of Father and Son. : 

X.—These three are rot to be conceived as if they were three distinct beings, persons, or ins 
tellectual spirits, existing besides one another, each having his own understanding, will, etc. This 
would be making three Gods. _ - LN 

XI.—These three are but one intellectual being, having but one intellect, will and life. When 
nevertheless there is such a distinction between them, as is not imaginary, nor also arbitrary. 
But it is a distinction cum fundamento in re, representing rightly three and neither more nor less, 
Behmen distinguisheth them thus: he calleth them an eternal nothing, and an eterttal ens, or some- 
thing. Again, a beginningless and endless abyss; an eternal beginning and end, or a byss coeter- 
nal to the abyss; atid an outgoing or proceeding from that abyss and byss, or also from that abyss 
through that byss. Again, he calleth them the first or abyssal will, the second will, or with the 
Scripture the eternal Word, and the moving life of the Deity. Aud sometimes Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 4 : A 

XTL—The eternal nothing, answering or appropriable to that which after nature, is called 
Father, may be safely conceived so, but with this caution, that we do not think it so (nothing) in 
and to itself, but only so to all and every created understanding. Pe 

And when this nothing itself openeth upon the spirit of a soul, it instantly confoundeth and 
consumeth all its sight, and reduceth it in a sense and manner, into its own nothingness. The 
generation of the fourth property of eternal nature, wherein this nothing openeth, and which is to 
be met with more or less in the process of regeneration, is of all this not only an unexceptionable 
witness, but also an instructor, able enough to inform us, how wé are to conceive of this eternal 
nothing. “ 2 

XIil.—The eternal ens, or something, answerable or appropriable to what in and after npimne 
js called Son, may safely be conceived so, as we cat conceive an endless, substantial being, 2 
with this caution, that we do not say or think, It is so to nature and creature, but only, in reat 
and to that former nothing. For as to all created spirits, it is still but nothing, because it is ath 1 
before, above, and without nature, and can by none of them be seen, found out, and entered into ; 
notwithstanding that it is, in a sense, to be distinguished from that nothing, and that this nothing 
doth see, find and manifest itself therein, and delight in it as in its own expressed image. ae 

XIV.—Behmen’s frequent expressions of abyss and byss, are all equivalent in somes unto 
those of nothing and something. — ig ae he speaks more distinctly arid explicitly of abyss 

ing, more is also to be said thereof. ‘i ny 

aye rr ican of this abyss, declariug what it is in and to itself, he never says, that it on 
nothing, but plainly and expressly in more than twenty-five places, that it is a beginningless ag 
less Eye. This eye seeth all nature and creature, before either this or that can be called 80. 
seeth all the powers, products, numbers, etc. that ever are or can be brought forth into being. 
But it seeth none of these things as without, or as really distinct either from itself, or aioe were 
another; and seeth therefore itself only, that is in a word, its own central, all-sufficiency for a! 

ings. : e 
tne Here now is the Divine intellect or Wisdom in its first and deepest sepa: wae 
Behmen also calleth wisdom expressly and in many places. Aud here sherosore hat oni 3 
saying, He placeth preposterously the will before wisdom, and wisdom after will, oT Mes 
sense and reason, is answered sufficiently, and must be looked as risen only rom a mi 

nding him. 

sta Por tiougl he placeth wisdom in another sense, and upon Busthensce ion be only anaes ee 
will, but after the trinity, as he doth for instance in his Table of the Principles ; ihe a 
wisdom, in this sense, before the will, and the will followeth immediately upon : és : es 

XVI.—Thirdly, when Behmen intends to proceed further, and to weds t! a oe ers) ge eae 
tion in three, which goeth, as it were, on the one side, from this abyss towards wi ste ye uast 
of eternal nature in seven tendeth on the other side, from the be ae Wo aprorkieremapalia 
saith, This abyss is, or also, hath a will, which he ealleth the eatin her ese Se eaiaay tek 
the second will, that of the byss. This expression of a first and s 5 
there are two wills in the Divine Being, they are one as the Father and Son ae a Ae cig PM 

The first will is not to be conceived as a will by itself, for it is not yet that which w 
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call a will, but it is to be conceived as the first imperceptible disposition to the will. Which dis- 
position is in the abyss, but as in the abyss cannot come to its maturity. ie 

XVII.—The reason why Behmen calleth it the first will, when it cannot properly be called a 
will, is this: That which is in the abyss, is that self-same, which is in the byss ; in the abyss in oe 
deepest root, in the byss in a full-grown tree. Tf then that which is in the byss is a will. bed 
and properly so called ; that same in the abyss may aptly though not so properly called a will, wi 
this distinction of first. This second will he calleth also with Scripture the eternal Word, because 
this second will is not only an offspring produced out of the first, but chiefly such an offspring, as 
is an express image, manifestation, unfolding, outspeaking, or declaration of all (neither more nor 
less) what the first will was, or had in its own central depth. i ¢ 

XVIII.—The generation of our own word, within the particular sphere of every one’s created 
being, can be in a manner, or in part, a fine though but shadowy representation thereof. For though 
we use to call only that a word, which is distinctly formed and pronounced; yet we know, that 
every such formed word hath a much deeper root, in the inmost recesses of our soul and spirit, 
even before it cometh to be perceptible in our mind. i . 

Further, we know, that such a formed word is nothing else, but an opening, or manifestation 
or declaration of what our soul first had unformed in its own depth, or what our will first in itself, 
and first even insensibly was inclined or disposed unto. And then also we know, that this is no- 
thing else but that; and that by the formation of an express word, the first disposition thereto in the 
will, doth only bring forth and exalt itself, and nothing but itself, unto such perfection, as it could 
not have had, as long as it was unformed in its first original depth. ae 

If then that which is expressly formed and spoken forth is rightly called a word, that which 
this same word was, before it was thus formed, may well enough be called a word also. 

XIX.—In one wiil, says Behmen, no knowledge of itself can be. And this is not to say, That 
for a knowledge of itself two wills in two distinct intellectual beings are requ ired. But only, in 
this first abyssal will, if it were alone, without having brought forth and exalted itself into its own 
formed expressed image, viz. the second will, no perception nor knowledge of itself could be. 

XX.—The abyss is all-power concentrated, and the byss the same all-power unfolded. Now 
this all and that all must needs be one, and no distinction can be found out between all and all; 
neither can there be two different ails. 

XXI.—The communion between these two, which is a living beam, proceeding from the first 
into the second, and through the second, (and so from first and second into the eternal wisdom, de- 
lighting and playing in and with its wonders,) is the Spirit, called here by Behmen a moving life 
of the Deity. And this completes this holy most adorable number Three. 

X XII.—Unto these three no fourth can be added, and by Behmen’s saying never so much ofan 
eternal Virgin Wisdom, no quaternity is made. 

Immediately after these three, Behmen in his Table placeth Wisdom, distinguishing the out- 
going from that which is gone out, and saying, that the out-going, or proceeding forth is the spirit, 
and that which is gone out is wisdom. 

Wisdom stands rightly both in the beginning and end, or both before and after this Trinity, 
concitiding as it were the circle of this eternal generation, which was also begun with wisdom. 

Wisdom is compared by Behmen not unly to a seeing Eye, but also to a Mirror full of wonders. 
And though he sets these two comparisons commonly together, yet he distinguisheth them also 
plainly enough here and there, so that this twofold comparison may not only show us that twofold 
sense in which he looks upon wisdom, but also direct us to that twofold place, wherein he placeth 
it, and show also why he speaketh before the will, and also again after the Trinity. 

When he considereth the abyss, not yet as a father, but as abyss only, he saith affirmatively of 
it, that it is an eternal seeing eye. Here now in this place there is not yet any mention made of the 
will, which will makes the first beginning of the abyss’s being called a father; and so also there is 
not yet a generation of the son, nor a proceeding of the spirit to be conceived: but this wisdom or 
seeing eye, is considered only and strictly as by itself, in its own eternal centre, wherein it seeth 
purely in itself, its own radical all-sufficiency for all whatever is in any sense posterior; and so not 
a alee may concern nature and creature, but also what belongs to the next following generation 
itself. 

In this first consideration therefore, the comparison of an eye is more fit, than that other of a 
looking glass, which implieth notoriously two things, a certain object, andsthen also something that 
it can be an object to. ~ 

_ When Behmen hath declared the eternal generation in Trinity, so that now Father, Son, and 
Spirit are considered in that distinction, wherein they stand so far, that we can say, The Father as 
father is not the Son, and the Son as son not the Spirit, though all three but one and the same in- 
tellectual being; then only, but not before, according to this distinction, a distinction also between 
wisdom and wisdom doth appear, and the comparison of a looking glass full of wonders is now 
more fit and proper than before. Notwithstanding that wisdom is both now and then the same. 

For it is now no more considered by itself alone, as an abyssal eye, in its own internal centre, 
but as outgone and dilated in the byss, and as in conjunction with this byss; between which two, 
abyss and byss, there is now a mutual relation, so that it is no more the abyss’s, but the Father’s 
and the Son’s wisdom. And something there is now also which the wonders of this looking-glass 
can be a passive subject to, viz. a moving active life of the Father and Son, which is the Spirit. For, 

XXIII.—In the consideration of the eternal generation only, and not before it, the abyss is 
considered as outgoing or proceeding forth from itself. If then this abyss is a seeing eye in and 
to itself, this seeing eye goeth out, and makes itself more external than it was before; viz. in that 
sense strictly, and not any further, in which we can say, The Spirit gone out from the abyss, is to 
be considered as more external than the abyss, as in itself only. When therefore this eye consi- 
dered as abyssal only, had more strictly, or as it were more narrowly for an object, its own central 
and radical all-sufficiency, it hath now, considered as more external, as it were in a larger dilata- 
tion, an infinite multiplicity and variety of wonders ; which are to be looked upon not only as dis- 
tinct from the Spirit, but also as a passive subject of this spirit, wherein he moveth, playeth, and 
delighteth. Which indeed is to be such an object as they could not be before, when the Spirit was 
not yet a moving life, outgone from the abyss. 
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And with relation therefore to this spirit, that same eternal wisdom, before abyssal only, but 
now in conjunction with the byss, is more fitly than before compared to a looking glass, standing 
os an object before the Spirit, and representing all its infinite variety of figures, powers, wonders, 
ete. 

This distinction between wisdom and wisdom is so much cum fundamento in re, as that is be- 
tween the first and second will, or that also between Father, Son and Spirit. And if therefore it is 
needful to consider the eternal unity, antecedent to the trinity, and again the eternal genera- 
tion in trinity as subsequent to the unity; there is also needful such a distinct consideration of 
bp and wisdom, and a placing wisdom in the one sense before, and in the other after the Tri- 

XXTV.—Wisdom in that first sense and place is by Behmen called Mysterium Magnum with- 
out nature, considered as in its most internal root or centre. ASL Bee second sense and place it 
is that same Mysterium Magnum without nature, but considered 48 more external, as gone out, or 
displayed out of that root. r 

Wisdom in that first sense and place can be considered neither as active nor passive, because 
abyssal. But in this second sense wisdom is rightly considered as passive only, and as incapable 
of activity ; for it is in subordination to the spirit, like as a body to its life. A body may be living 
indeed, and full of vigour and activity, and can for all that never be that life or principle of acti- 
vity itself: so also wisdom is indeed not without life and hath nevertheless no life without the 
spirit, which is the only life therein, and from which, wisdom in this second sense, is so insepara- 
ble, as wisdom in the first sense is from the abyss. 

Wisdom in the first sense, compared to a seeing Eye, is the divine intellect, that is, God him- 
self considered only and purely as in himself, but not yet as in Trinity. And in this second sense, 
compared to a Mirror full of wonders, wisdom though still divine, is not purely God himself, nei- 
ther as in Unity, nor as in Trinity, but it is as it were a habitation of God, considered now in 
Trinity. Which habitation without all nature, answers to that in and after nature, which is called 
a most glorious, majestic habitation, or temperature in substantiality, which also is not God him- 
self, but under God, as every habitation is under its inhabitant. 

Yet in all these and the like distinctions, the eternal wonders of wisdom, relating principally 
to the second sense, are inseparable from that seeing Eye in the first. The wonders of wisdom are 
in the first sense thereof, tacitly implied, and in the second more explicitly represented. For the 
Spirit is now that which seeth them, and delighteth in them. And his seeing is no more as in 
himself only, but as something gone out and distinct, though not separate from himself.——The 
next consideration is concerning the divine Trinity, both as before* and in and after nature. 

XX V.—As soon as the first Abyssal Will is conceived or named, there is also conceived on 





* The following positions contain a representation of the ‘‘ Eternal Liberty and Abyssal Unity, 
pari passu ambulant :?— 

“‘T.—The Liberty is God, and so, the Unity is God. Forasmuch as this so well as that is cen- 
tral and universal, is before Nature and creature, and is the original root of all posterior beings. 

II.—The Liberty is not God, and so, the Unity is not God; forasmuch as this so well as that, 
is as yet destitute of those perfections, that from the idea of a most perfect being cannot be exclu- 


ded. 

II1.—That sense of God I call the first, and this the second. 

IV.—The Abyss is itself both the unity and the liberty, bearing the former denomination with 
respect to the Trinity, and the latter with respect to Nature. So, 

V.—The abyss is God (in the first sense), and is not God (in the second). 

V1I.—In the abyss, or in God (in the first sense) is not only that which tends ad intra, and is 
perpetually flowing out in Three; but also that which tends ad extra, and is perpetually setting 
forth itself in Seven. 

VII.—Out of God (in the first sense) or out of the abyss considered as a central unity, the tri- 
-nity is unfolded; and yet the unity is not changed into the trinity, so as to be no more a central 
unity in itself. So also, 

‘VIII.—Out of the same considered as an eternal liberty, the septenary is unfolded, or nature 
is brought forth in seven properties ; and yet the liberty is not changed into nature, so as to be no 
more in itself a central root and original thereof. ; 

IX.—This bringing forth of nature is done by the abyssal Will’s moving ad extra ; and this mo- 
ving is understood on the one hand in a harsh DEesiRg, and on the other in a soft LuBET. Which 
two are the root of the Two eternal Principles. 

X.—The desire is coming forth out of the abyss, from which it is distinct ; and with its follow- 
ing properties it is constituting the first restless properties of nature. 7 “But, 

XI1.—The liberty, which is not distinct from the abyss; is not coming forth, as constituting 
that restless part of nature, but only as concomitant, by a lubet, [with] the properties thereof, and 
so thereby exalting itself in the superior glorious part of nature: which superior part of nature, 
rightly so called in one respect, is therefore rightly also said in another, to be beyond nature, free 
from nature, and the end of nature. 

XII.—The Abyssal Will, as before its going out ad extra, by a desire and lubet, is not yet nei- 
ther fire nor light ; but by the process of nature, the will cometh to be Fire, and the liberty Light. 
Nevertheless, , ; } 

XIII.—The willis not changed into fire, and the liberty not into light, so as to cease, and 
having to be still themselves the root and ground thereof. For, ‘ 

XIV.—If the will willeth fire and light, and if this willing is not done in preterito, but is per- 
petually doing, the will must be perpetually the inmost root and ground without any change or al- 
teration of itself. And, 

XV.—If the desire, the will’s instrument, and in a natural order nearer to the fire than the 
will, is not changed into fire, so as to lose its own peculiar desiring essentiality, and to be no more 
the first property of nature, but the fourth, how can the will be thought to be changed so? But, 

XVI.—If the desire cannot be desire without the Will’s moving and directing it, it is the will 
principally as the first mover, of which it is rightly said, it cometh to be Fire, notwithstanding this 
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the one side, the Father of the Byss, and on the other the Father of Eternal Nature. Which are 
not two fathers, but only one, though the generation, upon several accounts, is twofold. For like 
as from the first abyssal will towards within, proceedeth forth, from eternity to eternity, a genera- 
tion in Three; so also from the same abyssal will proceedeth forth an eternal generation into Se- 
ven, which is the generation of eternal nature. Wherein the three do manifest themselves more 
externally, and come thereby not only into a clearer distinction, but also into a nearer, as it were 
approaching towards the creation of living intellectual beings, to be made after their own tri-une 
image, that they might by them be known and glorified. For none of them could have been 
brought forth by or from the three only, without the seven, generating themselves mutually and 
perpetually in that constant process, called by Behmen the generation of eternal nature. Why this 
eternal generation is rightly called an eternal manifestation of the Divine Tri-une Being, 1s most 
worthy and needful to be examined. a be 

The name of a manifestation implieth (1.) that there is something, which hath a being in and 
to itself; (2.) that this something is unmanifest, hid and covered, ete. (3.) that there is also some- 
thing unto which this manifestation is to be made. Now then, that the Divine Tri-une Being 
without nature, is not a nothing in and to itself, and is not by nature to be brought forth from not 
being, into being, has been enough proved. 5 e ‘ 

But since, in this Tri-une Being, the byss is a manifestation of the abyss unto itself, it may be 
justly asked, What is then further hid, secret, or unmanifest ? 3 . 

‘And what is that unto which a manifestation is required to be made ? Answer. Notwith- 
standing all this manifestation of the abyss, by its byss, the whole Tri-une Being without nature is 
still unmanifest unto itself. And this manifestation is therefore a manifestation of this Tri-une 
Being made unto itself only, though it is also consequently, a manifestation, made in order to the 
production of intellectual creatures: none of which this Tri-une Being could have been made ma- 
nifest unto; nay none of which could have been brought forth, unless this Tri-une Being had first 
been manifested to itself, through the generation of eternal nature. 

XX VI.—The byss is a manifestation of the abyss unto itself. For the abyss’s eternal finding, 
perceptibility, etc. is the byss. And in the mirror of wisdom, an infinite variety and multiplicity 
of wonders, figures, colours, virtues, ete. do appear, to that moving life of Father and Son, which 
is the Spirit. All this is true in its sense and degree ; yet all this will not yet do. For all these 
things are still merely nothing in and to themselves, and have no activity in or with them, but are 
only as transitory or shadowy images in a looking glass, which are and can do nothing to them- 
selves, though they are something to that Kye which looketh upon them. No properties therefore 
no qualifications are in motion, no sound from them is heard, no harmony ariseth, no fire burneth, 
no light can shine, etc. And though there is a clearness and serenity, yet there is no splendor, 
lustre, and glory. 

And upon this account, the Spirit cannot, in a full sense, be said to perceive and know him- 
self, or to be manifest unto himself, before he knoweth effectually what it is to have passed 
through all the inferior properties of nature, and to have exalted himself through the fire into the 
light of glory. If then this is done in and by the generation of eternal nature, and if it cannot be 
done any other way, this generation is rightiy called a manifestation of the Spirit, and so of the 
whole Tri-une Being, made only to itself. 

XXVII —It is plain from hence, that this manifestation is not, as it were the removing of a 
vail, or the like impediment, from a thing, that is covered or concealed by it, no such thing is here 
to be imagined. For as it is not a manifestation, made either to, or by any other, but made only 
by and to that being itself: so is it also an eternal impossibility, that this Being could be manifest 
unto itself (in that sense which Behmen takes this word) without or before an actual performance, 





interposition. of the desire, and its own not being changed into fire, but continuing the abyssal root 
of it. So then, 
XVII.—tThe will is fire, and is not fire, as the abyss js God and is not God. 

X VIII.—The abyss, God (in the first sense) or the liberty cometh also by the process of na-_ 
ture to be light: for he willeth both fire and light, which he is not before or without this actual 
willing, and effectual executing of the will. And nevertheless, 

XIX.—The liberty is not changed into light, in the same sense, in which the will is not 
changed into fire, and the unity not into trinity. And so therefore, 

XX.—The liberty also is light, and is not light, as the will is fire and not fire, and the abyss 
God and not God. - 

__ XXI.—This liberty, which is free from those motions of nature that are to produce the fire, 
and which therefore is without light, is the father of light by its lubet, as the desire is the father of 
fire; and the Will comprising them both, is the father of the whole nature. 

_ XXII.—This light shineth in one sense and respect downwards, into the darkness, the infe- 
rior part of nature which comprehendeth it not ; and in another upwards into the liberty, which 
comprehendeth it, and which now as comprehending the light, is the superior part of nature, still 
inte free from the restless nature, but no more (as before) destitute of glorified natural properties. 

r also, ; 

ie dienes eee af one sense and respect, forwards into nature though with 
great difference, as to its in erior and superior part; and in another b i i i 
is — a the first sense, not in the second). And’so, ack weras ated ana ire 

V.—God is that spiritual fire and light, which is in eternal nai ; i ip- 
. ture ee God, fire and light. And again, ‘ tunes moveadiea oe 
.—God is not that spiritual fire and light, which is in eternal nature; i 
that fundamental position, conformable to Scripture, that nothing of these iitoes he pete 
peer ey one but ay is perpenetly aor : and that therefore the abyss, abyssal will, or eter- 
nal liberty is not changed neither into fire nor into light, but is i 
ground there ght, is perpetually the inmost root and 

XXVI.—St. John’s expression, it was, was not, and yet was, may here i 

4 ‘ , 2 also be 1 
and in a manner be applied, no less than his following words, and ree is Wisdom.” eee 


To the foregoing may be appended the following Abstract of ‘* A Conference between A. (ascho- 
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of all what is for this manifestation required. _ Which is in short a raising up the properties of na- 
ture, a passing through them, and an exalting itself thereby into glory and majesty. 

‘This cannot be done by three, and not by less than three; and though the properties of nature 
are In one respect but three, nay in another also but one; yet in their full dilatation, they are also 
seven; and by three only, this raising, passing through and exalting cannot be performed. 

d For that which will thus exalt and manifest itself is in a manner three already; and this ma- 
nifestation is not a going backwards, or decreasing, but an increasing: and though this Tri-une 
Being doth not itself increase, yet its manifestation is and must be a fruitful progress, laying as 
it were a foundation for an infinite multiplication. 

_ XXVIII.—As in this eternal manifestation must be more than three, so by the same necés- 
sity, there can be neither more nor less than seven. 

_ For the three in the eternal generation may be conceived, the first as a terminus a quo, than 
which is nothing sooner or deeper; the second as a terminus ad quem, beyond which is no going 
further, and the third as a medium between them, both distinguishing and combining them. And 
this threefold degree of progress must in the generation of the properties of nature distinctly be 
expressed and represented, if the three without nature shall be manifested, and gradually exalted 
in and by the progress of nature; as it is accordingly expressed in the three principal regions, or 
parts ofnature. And it is this same distinct expression, which bringeth in, or carryeth along with 
it of all necessity, the full and perfect number seven, without having less, or wanting more. For 
when in the eternal generation the terminus a quo is but one, the same cannot be one but must be 
three ; in this eternal manifestation thereof, because there are three in the completed eternal gene- 
ration, which all three together are to be manifested and exalted in this progress of nature. 

All three therefore are, as in the end of this progress, so in this beginning thereof also, wherein 
all three do consequently leave behind them, as it were, these footsteps, which are the three first 
properties of eternal nature, distinctly by Behmen ascribed to Father, Son and Spirit. 

Now further: as the Three in the eternal generation are not to stand still in this beginning, 
but must go on unto a full manifestation, and exaltation in the light of glory and majesty: so these 
their first footsteps in nature cannot be left in that state, wherein they are in this beginning; but 
must be fixed and appear in the end of nature also, which is the terminus ad quem, beyond which 
is no going further. : : 

And these are the three superior properties of nature, not only answering in one sense, unto 
the three first, but also one with them in another, And so there are now six of them. 

But now as to the medium between them, which is both to distinguish.and to unite them, this 
cannot be neither three nor two, but must be one. Two cannot be an exact distinguishing mark, 
between these three and three, for if they are two, they not only can, but also want still to be dis- 
tinguished themselves by a third. 

Three can also not be such a true distinction, for they are themselves distinguished already 
by a third standing between one and one. This third therefore would be the distinguishing, not 
between three and three, but between four and four. Again, neither two nor three can be duly 
uniting these three and three, for this uniting must be done in or by one only indivisible point: 
The three on the one side, stand as it were by themselves in a circle or globe, so do the three on 
the other also. As then two circles cannot touch one another in more than one point, so it is here 
to be conceived also. And this one point must be such a one, as may be able, not only to keep in 
itself an exact neutrality between the three and three, but to have also an equal communion with 
both sides, so as to keep them not only from each other in one respect, but also to bind them both 
-together in another. All which cannot be done by two, or.three, but by one only. And this is now 
the fourth property in the generation of eternal nature, standing in the midst between three and 


lastic divine), and B. (a theosophical divine): ”— 

‘‘A.—The great controversy between us, is this, Whether eternal Nature is ‘created’ by the ‘om- 
nipotent will’ of God, ‘commanding it to come forth, out of nothing,’ or Whether it be out of God, 
and yet not God, nor a part of God. 

B.—I affirm according to Behmen that eternal nature is out of God, viz. the first abyssal will. 
And the reason why we disagree, is because we have not both the same idea of God in this dispute. 
Your notion of God here, is compounded of all the divine attributes, as they are delivered in Scrip- ° 
ture, and so is a good notion in itself, but not right in this place. 

A.—If my notion of God is according to the Scripture, must it not be good and true and all- 
sufficient ? 

B.—It is good and true, nay sufficient also for a true Christian, who considereth only and de- 
clareth the wonders and works of God, especially as concerning his dispensations towards creatures. 
But it is not so for a true christian Theosopher as Behmen was, who considereth and declareth, 
what the Scripture is quite silent of, viz. What eternal nature is in its seven properties, what its 
original and perpetual generation is, by what it is distinguished from God, and how it came to be 
that manifestation of God by which further in the creation of angels and men, his works and won- 
ders, and different dispensations about his church were effected : for this consideration and decla- 
_ ration, I say, your notion of God is insufficient, and not fit at all; but such a one must be had, 

where all these Divine attributes, as they are in or after his eternal manifestation, are utterly ex- 
cluded from. , : 

A.—Is not God always the same, and what can your notion of God be, if you exclude the Divine 
attributes from it ? X 

B.—The Divine attributes are all in this notion of God, only in an eternal ‘cqncentration, but 
without distinction and manifestation. And this is what Behmen calleth, an eternal unity, abyss, 
the first temperature, Nothing and All. : 

As after the creation and fall of men and angels, things or attributes may be conceived and af- 
firmed of God, which could not be attributed to him before, without implying any change in God, 
so-no change in God is made, by supposing the distinction of divine attributes to arise from his 
manifestation in eternal nature ? L 

A.—What is then your notion of God, when this word is used with a peculiar reference to this 
matter ? 
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three and making up the full and perfect number seven ; by which the whole manifestation of the _ 
three without nature is all accomplished. So as nothing can be taken from or added to it. Fea 

XXIX.—By this eternal generation in seven, the Tri-une Being without nature is manileste 
unto itself, and all the Divine attributes are out of their root unfolded. a Pr 

For all what for this manifestation is required, is now performed by the generation of tl gs 
seven. The fire burneth, the light shineth ; that in strength and power, this in splendor and eas - 
ness, the air uniteth and keepeth them in union, being itself neither this nor that. And ii “4 
former stillness is turned now into a most glorious region, full of living, moving, working an - 
harmonized properties and qualifications ; wherein God in Trinity dwelleth and perceiveth what 
it is, to-+have actually exalted himself, from an abyss into glory and majesty. oe 

XXX.—The Divine Tri-une Being was never without this eternal generation In seven, whie 
is therefore all inseparable therefrom, though it may be separately by itself considered, and though 
Behmen ascribeth an eternal beginning unto this sevenfold generation ; yet this is not to say, that 
the Divine Being was by itself alone, before a beginning thereof was made; but only that this ge- 
neration in seven is not the first, and deepest, or inmost original centre. ; 3 ~ 

And this saying therefore of a beginning, is to be taken only in such a sense, as in which the 
Byss or Son himself, though equally co-eternal to the Father, is rightly said to have an eternal be- 
ginning in the will, which beginning he had not once in such or such an instant, but hath it still 
from eternity to eternity. - i ‘ 

XXI.—All what creatures can know, perceive, enjoy and understand of God, is only in and 
by this eternal generation in seven; which is therefore not to be looked upon, as if it were a thing 
strange unto, or separable from God, or not of so great an importance in the consideration of God. 
For it is the Divine nature, which all the creatures, that are made after his image, must be par- 
takers of, if they shall be able to stand before his throne: and without which he can much less be 
known and understood by them, than any particular thing can be known without knowing the na- 
ture thereof. Wherefore then in a true definition of God, not only the number three ought to be 
expressed, but also the number seven. 

Without the three the seven could not be, and without the seven, the three could not be ma- 
nifest, For the seven do make in their generation those two eternal principles, which are fire and 
light, And these two are that same, wherein the manifestation of the Divine Tri-ure Being with- 
out nature is accomplished; the Father’s in the fire, the Son’s in the light, generated and shining 
forth out of that fire, and the Spirit’s in them both. 5 

XXXII.—After the three first properties, called by Behmen the triangle in nature, and refer- 
ted distinctly to Father, Son and Spirit, in the generation of the fourth, which is the fire, the first 
Abyssal Will is opened as an eternal nothing, consuming, melting down, turning, and transmuting, 
in one sense, into nothing, but in another into something better and more noble, all what by the 
three first properties in their fighting and whirling was made up. And this is the Father, whom 
the Scripture also calleth a consuming fire. If then this first abyssal will is God, viz. the Father, 
considered as in himself only without all nature, this same abyssal will, now opened in the genera- 
tion of this fourth form, is God in nature. “ 

From this first manifestation which is the Father’s in the fire, the second, viz. the Son’s in the 
light, is all inseparable.. And so is also from these two the third, which is the Spirit’s, called or 
compared, as in the Scripture, so by Behmen also, to a wind or air, not only proceeding forth from 
fire and light, but also keeping them both in union, according to that outward representation there- 
of in temporal nature, wherein we see, that without air proceeding from [and with]the fire, no fire can 

. burn and consequently no light can shine. : 
XXXIII.—From this different consideration of the Trinity cannot be inferred, that Behmen 
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B.—I conceive of him, with Behmen, as of an eternal nothing. .. . 

A.—But have not you yourself in many places said, That without and before eternal nature, 
which you call an eternal manifestation of God, there is an eternal generation in Trinity, whereof 
Behmen says, God generates himself in himself from eternity to eternity ? 

B.—-When in a former discourse, ‘I considered in general the eternal generation in Trinity, and 
the co-eternal manifestation, demonstrating (without considering nature’s original) that this is dif- 
ferent from that, (which was the matter then in question,) and declaring which of these two is 
deeper and more interior, and which therefore is to be set in the first or chiefest place, and which 
in the second, I said rightly that the eternal generation goeth before, and the co eternal manifesta- 
tion followeth after, because of its being lower and exterior, and not because of its having its ori- 
ginal out of that tri-une being, which in the eternal generation is generated, which even from this 
expression of its being co-eternal thereunto, might be evident. 

But when I now consider especially the original of eternal nature, out of what it is, (a thing 
quite different from that former,) I do not set the tri-une being before, or antecedent immediately 
to the first property of nature, as if it had such a connexion with it, as cause must have with its 
effect, but I set it, as it were over against the first property of nature; and the first abyssal will in 
the midst immediately over them, in this form, 

The first abyssal Will 

The Tri-une being in the eternal generation. The first property of eternal Nature. 

_ For out of this Will, and not out of the tri-une being, Behmen says, eternal nature is ; and this 
web he eateth the Father, both of the eternal generation in the trinity within, and of eternal nature 
without. 

_From hence it can now be demonstrated also, (1.) that your notion of God, gathered from 
Scripture, though good and proper in its place and order, and sufficient also for a true Christian, is 
not so in this matter, for a true christian Theosopher, searching into the deep things of God, but 
that Behmen’s is. (2.) That from your notion, the seven properties of nature, why the three first 
must be dark and restless; what the fire is, by what it is produced; from whence the light is, 
why it ariseth out of the fire, etc. cannot be declared, but that all this from Behmen’s can. (3.) That 
his notion, when rightly understood, is free from all offensiveness, and that by his saying, eternal 


Nature is out of the first abyssal will, he doth really say m: d quit 6 i 
you do by saying, It is effected by the will.” ¥ 80Y TER Oe 
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makes two Trinities, the one before and the other after nature. For the first abyssal will, the 
eternal word, and the out-going from this and that, before and without nature, are the three self- 
same, that in and after nature, are called Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. And if his speaking of a 
first and second will, does not make two wills in the Divine Being, which was made out above, his 
speaking of a Trinity without, and a Trinity in nature does also not make two Trinities. For as 
the second will is but an opening, manifestation, and exaltation of the first, having neither more 
nor less in it than that first ; so also the Trinity in nature is but an opening, manifestation and 
exaltation of the Trinity without nature, and hath in it neither more nor less. 

_ XXXIV.—When we say with Behmen of an opening, manifestation, or exaltation in the Di- 
vine Tri-une Being, we say that same in substance, but more explicitly, which the Scripture saith 
more implicitly, when it calleth the Son an express image, character and brightness of the Father’s 
glory. For if we are thus to conceive of the son, we must needs conceive also of the father, that 
he hath no brightness of glory without the Son. And if so, must we not conceive the Father with- 
ou - pn, as a centre sealed up, not manifested unto himself, and not exalted into a brightness 
of glory 

The Son’s generation therefore, which is from eternity to eternity, is nothing else but the Fa- 
ther’s manifestation unto himself, made by his own opening, proceeding forth, and exalting him- 
self from a low or deep abyss, into the highest seat of glory, 

XXX V.—Though there are not two Trinities,* the one before and the other after eternal na- 
ture, yet there are several considerable differences between the Trinity considered as without and 


* That there are not Two Trinities—“‘ Concerning a description of the properties of eternal na- 
ture, how they may be conceived in God, it is true that Behmen’s description, for the most part, is 
taken from the process of regeneration, experienced in himself, to which process also he directs every 
one, for to follow it in his own person. [N.B. 

There, will he say, if he finds first perceptibly and really, what the three first properties are in 
their being separated from the three second, or superior, he shall further find also, what they are 
in their union with them. And then only, being thus madepartaker again of the Divine Nature, he 
will be satisfied as to this matter himself, though he never shall be able to satisfy another. Though 
therefore Behmen hath said indeed several things here about, yet he could not have said them other- 
wise than so, that all his expressions are still liable more or less to exceptions and objections ; for 
nothing can be named upon earth to declare thereby something in heaven or in God, otherwise but 
as in a shadow. 

So all the words which he useth in his Awrora, where he saith, not only of the three first pro- 
perties, but also in particular, of air, water, heat, and cold, how they are in God; and so also these 
three names, attraction, mobility, sensibility, which he useth, when he saith the three first proper- 
ties are in God, will be still subject to be excepted against. But how can this be remedied ? From 
whence shall earthly man living upon earth, have other words than earthly, when the Lord him- 
self from heaven had no other words than earthly, so long as he lived upon earth in our flesh, and 
spoke to earthly men? ‘This then is the only thing that can be said: Let from all the words and 
notions we can have of the properties of nature, all be removed and excluded, what any ways im- 
plieth an imperfection either directly or indirectly ; and what we then can find remaining in our 
mind surpassing outward words, we may say thereof, this is (according to the different degrees of 
our sensibility) either a more clear, or a more obscure shadow of what the thing itself is in God. 

Concerning the two last mentioned similies, relating, in a tolerable sense and manner to the 
Trinity considered as before, and as in or after eternal nature, the first was taken from a conside- 
ration of the soul, and the second of the human will. 

The first, which is not so nigh and proper as the second, is yet fit enough to illustrate that 
particular point whereto it was exhibited, is to show only so much, that we bear in ourselves 
something, which is but one and the same, nay, as to my thinking, it may well be expressed, the 
selfsame; and which nevertheless may not only be considered, as in two distinct states or degrees, 
but shall be found also, to be in the one, very much different from what it is in the other. For the 
soul, considered as in a child, is the selfsame soul which isin that child when it is a man, but what 
great differences there are, between that former and this latter state of the selfsame soul, is known 
enough; and presupposed is it especially (which also could be made out), that unto the soul, con- 
sidered in this latter state, nothing is added from without, but all what it hath now, and had not so 
before, is risen and displayed only from its own ground within. . 

The application can easily be made, and the conclusion is this: like as all this difference doth 
not make two souls, so also, our distinct considerations of the selfsame Divine"Trinity, with all the 
differences, grounded upon that sure bottom, of this eternal generation of nature, doth not. make 
two Trinities. c : 

But that other simile, taken from a consideration of the human will, which is more agreeing, 
and in a sénse and manner applicable in more particulars, can illustrate it better, as by the follow- 
ing positions may appear :— : é ; 

J.—Our will not only may, by every one, but also must, by a philosopher, be considered dis- 
tinctly, first as it is in its own central root, wherein it is imperceptible to all the posterior facul- 
ties; and secondly as in its activity, wherein it is plainly perceptible. So also may and must the 
Divine Being be considered distinctly, by a true theosopher, searching with the spirit into the deep 

ings of God. E > 
ney this distinct consideration, a philosopher will find several differences between will and 
will; and so will a theosopher find differences between the Trinity in his first consideration, and 
same in his second. : : 
ie III.—A philosopher in a discourse, speaking of this will and will, may. well enough for 
brevity’s sake, call the one will the first, and the other the second. And so might the theosopher, 
speaking to understanding, not toignorant people (upon a foregoing explication of his sense), say 
of a first and second ess though indeed Behmen hath never done so, but the will only he 
first and second. & é : 
ca TA UT het the first will is and must be always, both in general and in particular, the inmost 
root and ground of the second, which second cannot be’separated from the first, and could not be 
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as in and after nature ; some of which have a relation to creatures, but the chiefest is that which 
concerns the Trinity as in and to itself. : 2 F 

The Trinity without nature cannot have any created representative, made after its own image 
and likeness. When the Trinity considered as in and after nature, can have, and hath such in an 
innumerable number; even angels and men, all having (if not by their own fault fallen away from 
it into disorder) in themselves, this eternal generation in seven, and. so also the two eternal of fire 
and light, in their most harmonious union, answering unto that wherein they stand in this eter- 
nal manifestation of the most holy Trinity. The deep ground and reason, why the Trinity before 
nature cannot have any created representative of itself, is shown us by Behmen sufficiently.—— 
Again, . 

r The Trinity without nature cannot be a proper and direct object of any created understanding, 
and can never be seen, felt, or enjoyed, either by angels or men: when the Trinity in nature can 
and is by them understood, seen in a manner, nay felt and enjoyed even so, that Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, in their distinct communications, or influences, can be discerned by such souls and 
spirits, as stand with them in a nearer and more intimate union. (W.B. ye holy Rogers-Fletcher- 
Bramwell-praying souls, on earth !] The reason both of this and that can easily be given : for if the 
whole created being of angels and men is and must be inferior and posterior to this eternal gene- 
ration of nature in its seven properties, all their understanding, feeling, enjoying, must be strictly 
confined thereunto, so that there is an impossibility for them to reach beyond it. ; , 

And ifall their created [or regenerated] being is of the same nature, which the trinity is manifested 
in and by, even of this eternal nature in its seven properties, they cannot but understand, see, feel, 
and enjoy God in Trinity, after whose tri-une image they are made, and of whose Divine nature they 
do partake, even so that he is not ashamed to call them sons, children, gods, ete. [N.B. ye holy 
ones! ye experimental theosophers ! ye gospel ‘ enthusiasts,’ so called ; who have proved and ‘ known 
the truth’ as it is Jesus. Herein behold the sure ground and philosophy of your spiritual discove- 
ries, experience and joys !] “4 

XXXV.—The chiefest difference, between the trinity considered as before, and as in and after 
eternal nature, is this, that in the second consideration it can properly and directly be called a 
trinity; because there is a plain and manifest distinction between the three, which is fitly figured 
out and represented, even in outward nature also, by that distinction which is therein between fire 
and light and air. And though we say, with Behmen, that three things are to be understood in 
this eternal generation without all nature, and again God generates himself in trinity. In which 
expressions a distinction is implied, so that we cannot understand them at all, without thinking 
more or less of some distinction between the three, yet we are to say also, according to his instruc- 
tion, that all intelligible distinction in the trinity, depends upon a raising up of the-three first pro- 
perties of nature by the first abyssal will, which is Father ; further upon the generating and passing 
through the fire; and then also upon a manifesting the brightness of the Father’s glory in the 
light or Son. So then we are permitted indeed to conceive the three in the eternal generation, 
with a distinction, because we cannot do otherwise; yet we are charged also to abstract our mind 
again from all this concept, and to deny all our affirmative ideas, according to what he plainly 
says..—Mysterium Magnum, cap. vii. 11, 12. 

Seeing that we are not able to understand any distinction before and without the distinct 
generation of eternal nature in its seven properties, etc. 

XXX -VII.—It is not so much our knowing, there are three without nature, but it is rather 
this perceptible distinction in nature, which makes us to call it a trinity. For though the three 
without nature are naturally prior to the trinity in nature, yet as to our knowing, we cannot but 
say, that the trinity in nature is prior to the three without nature, because our understanding 
ariseth after nature, and goeth not forward from what is unmanifest without, to its manifestation 
in nature, but contrariwise from this unto that, so far, that we are directed by what is manifest in 
nature, to know that same must have been unmanifest without nature. Because we now find in 
nature a plain intelligible distinction between the three, we call it rightly and properly a trinity. 
And because further we know from hence, that three also are and must be without nature, we 
take this denomination of a trinity from nature, and attribute it unto that which is without nature 
also. Though we cannot doit so properly, because as soon as we go beyond nature, and what is 
manifest in nature, all distinction is lost, and vanisheth away out of all our sight and perception. 

XXX VIII.—A simple and rude similitude may perhaps declare the meaning hereof a little 
nearer. When we conceive a little grain, of such a quantity as is but discernible to the eye, we 





what it is, nor have what it hath, if the first were not. So also is it with the Tri-unity before na- 
ture, and the distinct Trinity in and after nature. % 

_ Y.—The first will cannot be abolished by the second, so as that it should be no more, what it 
is in itself, nor can it be transmuted into the second, so as that it were no more the inmost ground 
thereof, but it is always found in our consideration, as remaining in its central place, without any 
alteration in itself. So also the Tri-unity is neither abolished nor transmuted, by the Trinity in 
and after nature, but remains always the inmost deepest ground thereof; and will be found so 
perpetually by angels and men, in their searchings into the deep things of God. 

__ VI.—In the second will, the first hath nothing added unto itself from without, but all the 
difference between the first will and second, lieth therein, that in the first all is concentred, and in 
the second all out of that centre is displayed. -So also in this Tri-unity and Trinity, if there came 
in anything from without, these two could not be one and the same. But all, rising out of the 
first all-sufficient ground, and displaying itself by its own all-sufficiency, the Trinity and Tri-unity 
are one and the same, though there is and must be this difference, that the former is as it were a 
deeper centre, having its own circumference in itself, and the latter a displaying of that centre, asin 
a Seka SE Seamer having also its own centre in itself. : : 

-—Neither our distinct considerations of the will, nor our differe inati 
and second, nor also any difference that may be found between this one em cae ms pene i 
so as each of them could be separable from each other, and each exist by itself only, without or 


besides the other. So also all what is here said concerning the Divi i Y 7 
nature, cannot make Two Trinities.’’ . Weathers edie 8 Se 
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can visibly distinguish therein, a superior, an inferior, and a middle part. But when we now 
suppose, is lessened and reduced to the quantity of an invisible and impalpable atom, we can per- 
ceive nothing more of a distinction, when nevertheless, so long as we can conceive it to be an 
atom, we can conceive also that it hath still the same three parts, which before were visibly to be 
discerned. And this notion of its three parts is all inseparable from our idea, whereby we con- 
ceivegan atom, and must needs continue so, though we should think it to be lessened, even in in- 
finitum. But if we could suppose, this atom were at length all spiritualized, and so thereby to- 
tally taken away out of the number of all corporeal beings, which all are confined to their dimen- 
sions, though never so little; then only all the distinction in our idea would be totally lost to- 
gether with the name of atom, and nevertheless there would remain in us the notion of a certain 
spiritual something, which we could no more conceive with any distinction. 
= X.—So also in a tree, when we see three branches, we see them ina plain and manifest 
distinction ; but when we go back first to the stock, considering that they laid therein, before they 
came forth thereout, all the manifest distinction is disappeared, and nevertheless, from their being 
manifestly three, we can justly conclude, there were three also in the stock, because there must 
needs have been a threefold disposition thereto; which as long as itis, or can be conceived three- 
fold, it cannot be conceived without all kind of distinction, though no distinction is or can be ob- 
vious to any of our outward senses. But when we go now deeper, to a consideration of the very 
seed, out of which all this tree, with all its branches came forth, we can be said in a sense and 
manner to go beyond the generation of nature, because in this seed, the actual strife of the first 
three properties of nature, must be conceived as not yet raised up, and so this seed lieth in a state 
of stillness, rest, and nothingness, with respect to what afterwards is brought forth thereout. 
There now the distinction may be said to be lost totally, for, what distinction can we possibly ima- 
gine, when we must conceive, the three first properties of nature themseives, which are by their 
actual strife the beginning of all growth in every tree, are not yet entered into their distinction ? 
But nevertheless, again, from our having observed three branches, in the outward manifestation, 
we cannot but conclude, three also must have been in the first original centre of this manifesta- 
tion, which centre we may justly think, had in its own sphere no sufficiency for more and no dis- 
position for less than three. And thus so long as we do so think thereof, or speak of three, not all 
distinction in all and every sense can be excluded from our idea, notwithstanding that we are not 
able to find out, or to perceive a distinction in the thing itself. 
This now may show us, though never so obscurely, that it is no contradiction, when we say 
on one side, the three in the Divine Eternal Being, without nature, are distinguished ; and when 


' we say again on the other side, they are not distinguished. For we say that former, with respect 


to our apprehension, wheréin we cannot separate all and every distinction from an idea of three ; 


_and this latter we say with respect to such a distinction, as properly may be called so, according to 


our common sense and manner of expression, wherein every distinction is and must be posterior 
to the generation of eternal nature with its seven properties. 

L.—A hand or foot of a child in the womb, saith Behmen, groweth forwards from within, 
and before it hath any visible figure, it hath already its own proper form or signature in the spirit. 
Tf then this be so, as it certainly cannot be otherwise, we must of all necessity conceive, that the 
spiritual signature of the one cannot be that of the other, but must be, ina manner so distinct 
therefrom, as a full grown hand is from a foot, and this even long before it can properly be called 
a hand or foot, and before any distinction between them can appear. And he therefore that was 
able, as Behmen was, to declare this wonderful generation and formation in the womb, [N.B.] 
from the first beginning in the Spirit, to the manifest and visible outbirth thereof, should find him- 
self necessitated, not only to take the names of the parts or members, for instance, those of hands 
and feet, from the visible outbirth, and to give them unto that, which is but an invisible disposi- 
tion thereto in the spirit ; but also to tell us sometimes, these members, (hands or feet) are distin- 
guished even in this spiritual disposition, sometimes, again, they are not distinguished, before 
their distinct figure and formation in fingers and toes can appear. 

And by so saying, such a declarer would not contradict himself at all. For they are not dis- 
tinguished with respect te our sight, and yet they are distinct and must be conceived as distinct, 
because when they can but upon any account be called hands and feet, we are not able to conceive 
them without all and every distinction, especially when we know, that each of them hath already 
in the spirit, before it cometh to the outbirth, its own proper form or peculiar signature ; for this 
constrains us to apprehend and own, that the signature of a hand cannot be that of a foot, though 
as yet neither this nor that can properly be called so. : : J. 

So, therefore, we are to conceive every distinction, as it were, in different degrees of increase 
and decrease, for in the first stirring of the properties of nature, every distinction takes its begin- 
ing, and from thence it goeth forwards, increasing gradually, till at length in the outbirth it cometh 
to be manifest and plainly discernible. But in our sight and apprehension, going backwards, from 
the outbirth to the first root in the spirit, every distinction decreaseth more and more, till at length 
it is totally iost. Which is done so soon as we presume to go beyond the generation of nature, in 
its distinct properties. ¥ 

Thus now was the case of Behmen, when he declared the Trinity, considered both as without 
and as in eternal Nature. And accordingly he hath not contradicted himself, when he not only 
gave us three distinct names of Father, Son, and Spirit in the Trinity without nature, but told us 
also expressly, that we are to understand three things in this eternal generation : and yet tells us 
again, in outward appearance, quite the contrary. As Mysteriwm Magnum, cap. vii. 11, 12. 2 

LI.—The conclusion of this matter will now be this, That we are to conceive the first disposi- 
tion in the spirit, to be, as it were, a hidden, invisible, imperceptible root, of that manifest distinc- 
tion, which can be perceived in an outbirth ; and this manifest distinction, as it were the fruit or 
product of that root. And that we say, concerning this twofold consideration of the Trinity, (1.) 
The Trinity considered as in nature, differs chiefly from the Trinity without nature, in this, that 
the Trinity in this eternal manifestation is manifestly, and as to creatures intelligibly distinguished, 
when contrariwise all the creatures are not able to find out, or understand a distinction in the eter- 
nal generation without nature. (2.) As the first stirring in the properties of nature, which makes a 
distinction intelligible to creatures, is to be conceived as an invisible root, of which that visible dis- 

tinction in its following outbirth, is a fruit or product ; so’ the three in the eternal generation without 
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nature, are to be looked upon, as an unintelligible root of that intelligible distinction, which is made in — 
the first stirring of the said properties of nature; for without that Triune root, the distinction in the 
first properties of nature could not have been brought forth. ; its tone 

And therefore, (3.) the three in the eternal generation without nature are distinguished, y 
such a distinction as is perceptible and intelligible by and to themselves, but absolutely impercep- 
tible and unintelligible unto creatures. i a < 

(4.) A distinction, or root of distinction must there be in these three in the eternal generation, 
because the first is not the second, the second not the third, and the third neither the first nor se- 
cond. (5.) This distinction must be perceptible by themselves, because the second of these three 
is an eternal perceiving, finding and enjoying of the first, caused by intervention of the third, which 
is a moving life, both of the first and second, and because the Divine Intellect, or Wisdom, which 
is not the Father’s only, but also the Son’s, exerted and manifested in this eternal generation, by 
the proceeding forth of the Spirit, cannot but imply an eternal understanding of what it is to the 
first, to find, perceive and enjoy himself in the second, by that moving life which is the third. And 
if so, this can be nothing else, but an intellect touched and affected by, or an eternal understanding 
of this distinction. (6.) But absolutely imperceptible and unintelligible must this distinction, or 
rather this root of distinction be, to all created spirits ; because it is before, without and above that 
distinct manifestation of these three, made in and by the properties of eterna] nature; wherein they 
live and move; from which they are, and have all that they can be said to have,and be; and 
which, therefore, all their perception and understanding strictly must be confined to, as toa sphere 
of their activity. So that there cannot be conceived in them any ability, proportion, or capacity of 
perceiving and understanding that which is beyond this sphere ; which is, and can be extended no 
further than to that eternal manifestation of these three, which is made, and could not be made 
otherwise, but by adistinct generation of nature in its seven properties, rightly called the Seven 
Fountain Spirits, with respect to all posterior created things, flown forth from them, descended 
down, or breathed out. r 

XLII.—Whether this eternal manifestation, in and by the seven properties of nature is to be 
looked upon, as purely voluntary or as absolutely necessary, cannot positively be defined from plain 
express words of Teutonicus. But many things may be observed from his writings, whereby it can 
be plain, that it is more consistent with his sense, and much more conformable to the whole con- 
struction or coherence of the eternal generation in three, with the eternal manifestation thereof, in 
seven, to declare for this latter, than for that former. 

XLIII.— All what, for this eternal manifestation’s of the three in seven being purely voluntary, 
can be brought forth, will, as I think, summarily be this: 

That the Divine Tri-une Being, in the eternal generation without nature, stands in a full ac- 
complished perfection, is all sufficient for, and in, and to itself, enjoyeth itself in a fullness of love 
and delight, rest and acquiescency with itself, and wanteth nothing to be superadded untoit which 
could increase its ever blessed happiness, etc. 

And from hence is now inferred, that if this be so, no necessity can be thought upon, for a 
more exterior manifestation of the three in seven; but this manifestation must be looked upon as 
purely voluutary, so that it be wholly and only referred to his good will and pleasure. And if he 
would not have been pleased to condescend thereto, he should still have wanted nothing, like as 
nothing is added unto him thereby. 

Answer. What is here said against a necessity of the eternal manifestation of the three in seven, 
that same almost could be reasoned against a necessity of the eternal generation in three itself, 
by saying, The Father is all, and hath allin himself, for the Son hathno more but what the Father 
hath. And that which is and hath all, cannot but acquiesce with its own fulness, etc. What ne- 
ste ok therefore of this Father’s generating aSon? Butas this reasoning is not good here, so 
not there. 

XLIV.—From what was said above concerning an exaltation of the Divine Triune Being, 
and such a manifestation as is made only by and to itself, as also of its being still but central, not 
manifest unto itself, not unfolded, etc., it can be plain, that such an idea of the Divine Being 
without nature, as here in this objection is expressed by the words of a ful/ and accomplished per- 
fection, and enjoyment of love, delight, and acquiescency, etc., is all inconsistent with Behmen’s 
ground. For though we do not deny, that all the Divine perfections are in the Triune Being with- 
out nature, yet we say, that in this first consideration of God, which is not total, but only partial, 
they are not yet exerted, and cannot become exerted, but by the raising up and passing through 
the properties of nature. : 

And though, therefore, we rightly say, in one sense, The Tri-une God without nature wants 
nothing, but hath all, and is all-sufficient in and to himself, so that nothing can be given or super- 
added unto him, which could make him more perfect. Yet without contradicting this, we may 
rightly say also, in another sense, The Tri-une God, considered as without nature, wants something, 
which he hath not in this first consideration, for he wants a fit and proper medium or subject, 
wherein his all-sufficient perfections may exert, display, and show forth themselves, that so there- 
by he may come éo perceive himself, viz. to perceive what he is in that state, wherein they are ac- 
tually exerted, which medium is the generation of the properties of nature. 

And this expression, though gross and rude enough, can give offence unto any man of senseno 
more than this, The Father considered as Father only, though heis, and hath all in himself, stands 
yet for all this, not in a full accomplished perfection, for he hath no brightness of glory, and wants 
therefore, a son, or express image of his substance, that he may thereby come to know, and per- 
ceive himself, viz. what he is in that state, wherein the brightness of his glory is actually gene- 
rated, i a and manifested unto him. Which expression is, in itself, all innocent and true 
enough. 

_ XLY.—It can be plain and evident of itself, that by necessity, we do not understand, There is 
this or that coming in upon the eternal will from without, and binding it down; so that this will 
were to be conceived first as indifferent, further as moved and drawn, and at_length brought away 
from his former indifferency. But here is no such thing. 

The eternal-will, which is next to the abyssal eye, and is even that abyssal eye itself, consi- 
dered as in its first disposition towards a progress or proceeding forth, cannot be considered first as 
standing indifferent between YEA and NO, and then as moved and drawn to the YEA, by some- 
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thing coming in from without, or from besides, and representing its motives. to that eye, or-will, 
causing thereby first a consideration, or deliberation, and then a consent, which the will must now 
condescend unto, lying as it were impotent under a necessity, and not altogether free from weak- 
ness, etc. Away with all such and the like thoughts ! 

In the first central Abyssal Being itself, not without it, that is, in that eternal Eye and Will 
itself, or in its own internal, inseparable essentiality, that thing must be implied, which we call a 
necessity, for want of a more convenient expression. 

And if so, it is plain, that as this eye or will is most internal and essential to the Divine Being; 
so that also must be so, which we calla necessity. And which, therefore, cannot be conceived as a 
thing different from the will, or standing besides it, moving or persuading it, and in a manner over- 
ruling it. But must be conceived as in a most harmonious union and concord with the will, nay 
as the will itself, considered in this necessity, as in a peculiar and eminent perfection. 

For as there is an absolute necessity, implying the highest perfection, that God must be a liv- 
ing God, knowing, feeling, and enjoying himself, so that the will stands not indifferent, and wants 
no foregoing consultation, whether or no he shall be a living God: so also is there such an abso- 
lute necessity, full of perfections, and necessarily implied in the Divine essentiality, that the Divine 
Tri-une Being must go forth to the generation of eternal Nature, whereby his omnipotent life and 
power may be unfolded, displayed and manifested, wherein his infinite perfections may be exerted 
and exalted through the fire in the light of glory. 

XLVI.—If we but consider the first abyssal will, and the first stirring thereof, wherein the 
eternal generation and manifestation are inseparably connected, and from whence go both together 
the one towards within, and the other towards without: according to what Teutonicus declareth 
thereof in many places, and especially in the Earthly and Heavenly Mysterium, we shall find 
plainly enough, such an absolute necessity as mentioned, though he himself never hath expressed 
It so. 

For the Will intends a manifestation of its own central and radical all-sufficiency, which mani- 
festation is nothing else but an unfolding of his infinite perfections, and an exaltation thereof, from 
their being concentrated all as one, as it were, into a glorious cireumference, wherein they may ap- 
pear and work in their distinction. Now this will can do nothing to its purpose without a stirring, 
which is self-evident. And if then this very stirring, as much as it is in a sense and manner, 
exterior than the still and resting will in itself, is nothing else but a beginning of raising up the 
properties of nature ; we cannot conceive it otherwise nor can we perhaps express it better, than 
by saying: 

; There is for the generation of eternal Nature such an absolute internal necessity, as cometh 
not upon the will from without, or from anything besides itself, but lieth in the will, and is so near 
and so essential to the will, so harmoniously united with the will, and therefore also so inseparable 
from the will, as this willis near and essential unto, united with, and inseparable from itself. 
Seeing that if we conceive, this will intends its manifestation, we must needs conceive also, that 
this will knoweth, not only that he cannot obtain it without a stirring, but also that this same stir- 
ring is the beginning of a raising up that fire, which. before laid hid in the will, and was not burn- 
ing, nay that this stirring is made in order thereunto. And if we must conceive it so, it must, needs 
evidence itself, that this will, intending its manifestation, intends by that self-same intent, as by 
one single act both to stir, and also by this stirring to raise up that fire, for to be manifested thereby, 
and to be exalted through it into the light of glory. So therefore none of these three can be consi- 
dered as superfluous, but all three must be owned to stand in an equal degree of necessity, if but 
the will is supposed to intend its own manifestation, the necessity whereof cannot be questioned. 

XLVIi.—Another argument for such a necessity could be brought forth, from a consideration 
of the Divine Goodness, and communicability thereof. For, as the eternal Will in his infinite wis- 
dom, knoweth himself to be good, so he knoweth also, and cannot but know, this goodness to be 
communicable, outflowing, and giving forth itself. And as it is not indifferent to the will, whe- 
ther he be good or not, but is his intrinsical essentiality, that he must be the supremest good, so it 
can also not be thought to be indifferent to him, whether or no his goodness shal! flow out.and. com- 
municate itself; but as these two, to be good, and to be communicable, or willing to communicate 
himself, are inseparable from the will, and have both an equal ground in the Divine Being, so also 
a necessity for them must be equal in them both. When yet, like as there is nothing besides him, 
which might make or cause him to be good, so also is there nothing besides which might cause him 
to communicate his goodness, but this goodness itself upon its own account, and from its own inter- 
nal nature or moving principle floweth out, and cannot but flow out, without denying, or forsaking 
its) own nature and name. And there lieth the necessity of the generation of eternal nature. . For 
though all this communicability is directly to be referred to creatures, created after the image of 
God ; yet it presupposeth necessarily the seven distinct properties of eternal nature, without which 
no creature could have been, and so also nothing of the-divine goodness could have been commu- 
nicated. 5 3 

XLVII.—Almost that same, but as to several particulars with a greater emphasis and evi- 
dence, could be said concerning the Divine Omnipotence. We cannot say properly, in the first con- 
sideration, without all nature, that God is omnipotent, for there is not only nothing wherein his 
omnipotence could appear unto himself; but there is also nothing, wherein or whereby he might 
feel and perceive himself to be omnipotent. When yet this saying doth not bring upon him any 
weakness, impotence, or imperfection : for we do not say, that it is eternal nature-which makes him 
to be omnipotent; but that he himself raiseth up the properties of eternal nature, for to afford unto. 
himself thereby, that necessarily requisite subject, wherein and whereby his. radical omnipotence 
may be exerted and made perceptible unto himself. And further we say, That itis the generation 
of the fourth property of nature, or the enkindling the fire ; the dwelling therein in one respect, and 
the passing through it in another, wherein and whereby he can and doth perceive himself to be ac- 
tually and effectually omnipotent, which he cannot without this generation. Wherefore then with- 
out this generation we say rightly, He hath the ground and root of omnipotence, in and purely of 
himself, but without a manifestation thereof, and without feeling and perceiving what this root is 

in i nifestation. 
‘i One so we cannot so properly say, He is omnipotent without all nature, but more properly we say, 
Hie is all-sufficient for to show forth his omnipotence in the generation of nature, Which all-suffi- 
; ae 
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ciency cannot raise in us any idea of defect or imperfection but rather of all and every perfection 5 
only considered as still concentrated, and not yet out of that centre unfolded and displayed. 

If we then cannot think it is indifferent to the eternal will, whether or no he be actually exert- 
ing, feeling and perceiving himself as an omnipotent God, but if we must conceive a necessity for 
the affirmative, we must needs say also, There is implied in the first abyssal will, such an absolute 
necessity, as declared, for the generation of eternal nature in its seven properties. : 

‘All the Divine attributes would likewise furnish us with further proofs of this necessity, espe- 
cially those that have more or less a relation unto creatures ; and that never could have been ma- 
nifested or exerted, if intellectual creatures had not been created by the Father, redeemed by the 
Son, and fitted by the Holy Ghost for a communion with Father and Son. : 

Moreover also, many expressions might be found in the holy Scriptures which would afford such 
arguments. As for instance, a threefold, very considerable one might be formed from the words of 
St. John in the Revelation, concerning the seven spirits, which are, as he saith (1.) before the throne 
of God, from which (2.) he wisheth grace and peace unto the churches, and which (3.) he placeth in 
the middle between the Father and Son, wishing grace and peace, first from him which is, and was, 
and is to come; in the next place from the seven spirits; and then in the third from Jesus Christ . 

But since, it is I think made out sufficiently enough, that such a necessity lieth in the very 
deepest root, even in the first Abyssal Will itself, it is needless to gather arguments from this and 
that, which all is but posterior to that abyssal root. 

XLIX.—Like as in the first consideration of the Divine Being without nature, Wisdom was 
considered immediately after the Trinity, where it was represented as a looking-glass full of won- 
ders, and in distinction from the Spirit : so it is here also in this second consideration of God, ma- 
nifested in nature, to be considered after and under the Holy Trinity. Nay even much more pro- 
perly here than there, because not only was it there, not yet a proper object of human understand-~ 
ing, but also, because all the denominations, which Behmen giveth unto wisdom in the first consi- 
deration, without nature, when he calleth her an eternal Virgin, a mirror full of wonders,—the 
Spirit’s corporalily, clothing, habitation, instrument, etc. are all taken from this second considera- 
tion, wherein they are significant and intelligible unto creatures ; when, nevertheless with respect 
to them they are not so in that first consideration, but yet are used therein also, for want only of 
more convenient ones, and for to declare tlpreby, that wisdom in the first consideration is not ano- 
ther thing, but that same which it is in the second; though it stands now in another, more exter- 
na} and more intelligible condition, state and degree, wherein it can be a proper object of our un- 
derstanding, like as the Trinity itself. 

‘And moreover all what was said before concerning a distinction between the outgoing, and that 
which is gone out, or between the Spirit and wisdom, was to be understood only according to what 
was declared, concerning a distinction between the Three in the eternal generation without nature. 
But here now, in this second consideration, the distinction is plain enough, and can be understood 
by intellectual creatures. 

For there it must needs have been unintelligible, and past all their finding out; because it was 
without that sphere wherein they live and move and have their being. 
© But here it must needs also be intelligible, obvious and familiar unto them, because it is not 
only within their sphere, but also so nearly related unto them, that they are endued themselves 
therewith, and called expressly the children of wisdom. 7 

L.—This distinction between the Spirit and wisdom, or according to Behmen’s expression, be- 
tween the outgoing and that which is gone out, is the chiefest point in this consideration. And see- 
ing that Behmen himself, in a few words, hath pointed as it were with the finger upon a certain 
simile, I shall lay it open into its particulars. Which will sufficiently show that Behmen is abso- 
a, ser of that crime, which many charged him with, that he made a Quaternity in the Di- 

1 . 

A wise and potent king seeth in his wisdom, considereth with himself, and without any advice 
from his counsellors, pondereth in his own mind such things, as he knoweth can promote his own 
honour and glory, and the prosperity of his kingdom. Now so long as this is only a seeing, con- 
templating, and pondering in his own mind, it is what it is, only in, and to himself; but it 4s no- 
thing at all to his counsellors, and of uo effect in his government; for it is still, in a sense and 
manner, separated as it were from his royal power and authority, which cannot yet exercise or show 
forth itself therein, nor do any good thereby to any other, etc. 

___ And this may represent to us the Divine Wisdom, taken in its first and deepest sense wherein 
it is Divine intellect. compared to a seeing Eye, and not distinct from God, but God himself. 

a4 nis ing; aving dius seca Gu ov teareter himesif ince'a wilco ceuinited a eke w ae 

9 
Leann — to declare thereby his will. alin etaiee niin ei gh ek Ss 
ow this will is indeed the first step towards the decl; i i in his wi 

dom were seen, and found expedient me necessary. But ne 2 ee talk ee cen ane 5 
a real act and deed, it is still but nothing, and of no benefit to all what is without and posteri is 
it, which all nevertheless doth depend upon it, as upon its original. And this will m f b wok a 
upon = a Siete ee the eternal Father. 5 a Se 

When now further, this will goeth actually forth, by puttin is i i ‘ 
self, we may plainly therein discern three things ores 80 By atetnwenpeas OF me Bon bd 
pals: Spirit, ae ae that which Behmen calleth wisdom in a second, inferior, and more external 

The declaration of this royal will, considered as to the sah 3 
not visible, but intelligible unto his subjects, and in itself bratty Habis C0 which is 
manifestation of what the will had first in itself conceived, approved of, and dis wed itself’ ona 
nay even strictly such a manifestation as hath neither more nor less in it than eee vette: ae 
ce ae aan of the Eternal Son ; which hath an eternal beginning in the will, Bs. inthe Water, 
of which he is a i i i i * 2 
ther tore he eeniits image and manifestation, having all that which the Father hath, and nei- 

The actual putting out of this declaration, which is an acti i rae 
this royal will unto its manifestation, and is distinct both fis tho ouliviate nd peraiey «ele 
ration of the will also; and yet inseparable from the one so well as from the other, because it is 
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participating with both, and combining them both, represents to us the Spirit, which is an active 
moving life of the Deity, and a band of union between the Father and the Son. 

__ The declaration of this royal will, considered as it is visible also, and more external; or as a 
thing which passively can be said, that it is gone out from the royal will, and which is a writing 
subscribed by the king’s hand, and sealed with his seal, is a representation of the eternal wisdom, 
taken in the second, more external sense, wherein it is compared to a looking-glass, and is not God 
himself, but distinct from and under him; as this writing is also distinct from, and under the 
king, and distinct also from his will, and from the declaration thereof, considered as to its invisible 
sense and substance. 

Like as this writing is purely passive, having no life, motion, power, or opéeration, or efficacy, 
sot doing neither good nor evil of itself, or from its own ability : So is wisdom in this latter’sense 

So. 

But like as the king’s will, power, and royal authority, declared in the going out thereof, or in the 
putting forth this declaration, is the only life, activity and power therein, for which it is honoured, 
esteemed, and justly styled royal, and by which it is able and sufficient to do good unto the king- 
dom; seeing that the king’s will and royal authority doth own it, as its own product; is joined 
therewith, doth operate therein, and doth in a manner quicken it, and keep it alive, by maintain- 
ing it, and executing the ordinances contained therein, etc. So also is and doth the Spirit of God 
in and with this wisdom, which here most properly in this distinction from the Spirit, is compared 
to a looking glass, full of wonders. 

Besides this distinction between going out, and that which is gone out, or between the Spirit 
which is God, and wisdom which is under God, there is yet another distinction to be taken notice 
of, between this Wisdom and wisdom itself, or rather (which is more proper according to Behmen’s 
expressions, who giveth the name of wisdom only to what is in the holy Light World) between this 
looking-glass, and Looking-glass. 

For as the Spirit itself cometh now in a two-fold consideration, according to the Two Eternal 
Principles, and in answerableness to that distinction, which is now intelligible between the Father 
and the Son; so doth this looking-glass also. And as the Spirit isin each of these two eternal 
worlds, according to the property of each ; so is this Looking-glass also, in each according to its con- 
dition, representing only that, which to that part of eternal nature doth belong, and having no abil- 
ity to admit of anything that is of, or appertaineth to the other part. [N.B.] 

For in the very nature of a Principle, if taken in Behmen’s sense, this is most necessarily, and 
absolutely implied, That it hath its own dominion, in, and by, and for itself, according to its own 
natural constitution, and that it cannot be concerned with any thing that is without its own 
sphere. 

. And hereby that great objection, cast in against Teutonicus, when he had written, God knew 
not beforehand the fall of Lucifer, is answered sufficiently: as may be seen from his own words in 
the Aurora, and in his Apology against Balthasar Tilken. 


The Fourth Extract, selected for insertion on the present occasion, consists of ‘‘GENERAL PO- 
SITLONS CONCERNING the DIVINE BEING in UNITY and TRINITY, and ESPECIALLY 
the GENERATION of ETERNAL NATURE, gathered from our FORMER. WRITINGS, accord- 
ing to the MIND of TEUTONICUS; and all taken either IMMEDIATELY FROM his own plain 
UNQUESTIONABLE WORDS, or by means of an EVIDENT CONSEQUENCE flowing forth 
freely OUT OF THEM,” thus :— 

The first and deepest concept, the human mind can have of the Divine Being, aecording to 
the Scripture. is justly said to be that of Unity: because in our going back from the multiplicity of 
things, inquiring after their originals, we must needs stop and rest in the unity, without proceeding 
any further. 

: This concept of the unity doth not import, that, at any imaginable moment of eternity, the 
Unity hath been so alone by itself, without or before the Trinity; but only that our weak and finite 
understanding cannot but apprehend it so, and speak thereof so separately. Forif the generation 
of the eternal Word, was and is from all eternity, without beginning (which Behmen expressly as- 
serts with the Scripture), the unity never was without or before the trinity, yet must be conceived 
of as before, for natural] reasons. 

This Unity, belonging not unto the number and order of divided, outflown, and multiplied 
things, but being infinitely deeper than all things, and all our possible ideas thereof, and having as 
yet no manner of relation unto them, is to be conceived of, much rather so, as we conceive of that 
negative original, preceding all the numbers, and expressed in arithmetic by an O, than so as wedo 
of the first positive number 1. And therefore chiefly is it that Behmen useth to eall this unity, an 


eternal nothing. Predestination, i. Theosoph. Quest. i, 

In the concept of this unity, still considered as to itself alone, is necessarily implied, that it is 
without and before all manifestation, still, unmoveable, quiet, silent, hid and dweiling in itself; 
and therefore well enough expressed by still eternity, and by Behmen’s temperature (the first), 
abyss, and eternal liberty ; which latter expression denotes with him a freedom from, and a prior- 
ity to all the properties of Nature. For all what in our concept implieth anything of moving, speak- 
ing, breathing, etc. implieth a receding from the true concept of this unity, and representeth more 
or less implicitly, instead thereof, a trinity. 

All this again doth not import that at any imaginary moment of eternity, there hath been such 
a state of rest and silence, which by Behmen is expressly contradicted : ‘ ; 

But only, that our understanding, in its gradual process back wards, and inquiry after the deep- 
est original of things, cannot but apprehend it so. For, if by nature we understand with Behmen 
jn general, a moving stirring life, and ask thereupon what is without or before it? we must needs 
answer, a rest and stillness; or else we would say, there is a moving and stirring, without and be- 
fore motion or mobility. . 

All what was said hitherto, was in consideration of the Unity, as only and strictly in and to 
itself. But now of this same Unity, Abyss, Nothing, or eternal Liberty, considered as with some 
respect, or as in order to eternal nature, Behmen saith it hath a Will, and is a Will, both which is 
right, and neither this nor that is inconsistent with the other (Deus est quod habet), if we but look 
upon that former as more accommodate to our manner of apprehension and speech, and upon this 
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latter, to the internal reality of the thing itself, this wherein there is no distinction. . 
Considering this, we may find Behmen reconciled sufficiently with himself, when he says in 
one place, God dwelleth in himself, and in another, he dwelleth in an abyss, and in a third, the 
abyssal nothing is a dwelling-place of the divine Unity, because here, before and without nature, 
there is no difference between the abyss and the will, or the dwelling-place and its inhabitant, , 
This abyssal Will is here not yet considered as in its act, or asa perceptible will, but as in its 
root. For else Behmen could not call it abyssal, and could not have said, That in this will, na- 
ture lieth as a hidden fire, which is and is not. Seeing that in the will, considered as in its act, 
nature doth no more lie as a hidden fire, but rather as a fire now manifesting out of the abyss, by 
the generation of gradual properties. E 
This abyssal Will is now further considered by Behmen as Father, both of the eternal Word, in 
the eternal generation within, and of eternal Nature also, in the co-eternal manifestation without. 
To the question lately proposed, How can one and the same will move or go forth* at one in- 
stant both towards within and towards without? The answer is, according to Behmen’s ground, 
plain and easy, viz. this: a will in actu cannot do so, because there is already a certain determi- 
nation implied in the notion thereof, by which determination it is either to goin, and then it 
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* The following “ Questions” with their Answers more immediately appertain to a subsequent 
page, but for convenience sake, we insert the Note containing them in this place :— 

« Question I.— What goes out of the Abyss into the trinity, distinct from what goes out of the 
same into nature? Answer. An incommunicable and incomprehensible delight within himself 
only, is in the Trinity. But stirring communicable properties, displaying themselves, as a more 
exterior thing, in a perceptible variety, are in Nature. Both this and that is out of the abyss, and 
this is manifestly distinguished from that. He that sits upon the throne is certainly distinguish- 
ed from what is before the throne, and both this and that from the throne itself, which throne (in 
this consideration) may be the abyss. 

—— II.—Do there go out into the Trinity. incommunicable properties only, or communicable 
also? Answer. I can find indeed no other distinction, but what relates to an incommunicability 
in the first, and a communicability in the second, yet not so, as if there were nothing at all, in the 
severest strictness, communicable in the first, and nothing at all in the strictness incommunicable 
in the second. But only so, that all what can be conceived of, as communicable in the first, is im 
some sense to be conceived of, as lessened in degree, when it is communicated to the second, and still 
successively more, when unto other inferior things. 

So that this same, which is in the first communicable in a lower sense to the second, is never- 
theless incommunicable in a higher, because it cannot be communicated to the second in that full- 
ness, extent, or totality of sense, wherein it is in the first only. 

If there were in the strictest sense, all incommunicable in the first, and all communicable in 
the second, there would be a total separation between the first and second, and no coherence at all. 
But if it, be so as now is said, there is connexion between them preserved, and the first retains never- 
theless always its due prerogative (which is absolutely jncommunicable) above the second. For in- 
stance, may be considered, in the first, that great I AM, which is communicable to the second, viz. to 
nature, and further also, but with a great alteration of sense and degree, to angels and tomen. And 
jn the second, which is in one sense all communicable, there is nevertheless something also still of 
an absolute incommunicability, viz. this, I am a total or universal basis of all created things.. 

This is manifestly incommunicable unto any creature, though all the properties of nature, 
both principal and subordinate, are communicable unto all, in alowér, and exterior sense and de- 
gree. 

| _JIT.—If a creature hath the whole natural God in it, doth not this make the creature 
equal unto God ? Answer. No creature, from the lowest to the highest, hath the whole natural 
God in it. For the whole natural God, or God in Nature, is the universal basis of all the creatures. 

This is his unalterable prerogative, implying a manifest contradiction, if we would say, the crea- 

ture hath or can have this in it. 
_ The creature hath indeed in asense, in it, the whole nature, that is all the properties thereof in 
its endless variety, but (1.) only, that not all those properties are equally manifest in it. And (2.) 
only so, as in a lower sphere of creatural being, and not at all in that higher, wherein the nature 
was a whole nature, (and is still so in itself) before any creature was. 

3 Here therefore is no more an equality, than there can be between a greater and lesser, or 
higher and lower circle, so conceived of as that the lesser and lower is subordinated to and depends 
upon the greater and higher. 

—— IV.—Can any creature say that it-is a part of the natural God? Answer. No: Behmen 
combining frequently these two expressions together, the natural and creatural God, directs us to 
ee that continual distinction of degrees, just now touched alittle, and declared by him in seve- 
ral places. 

The natural God; is God as manifested in and by eternal nature, which he was before any crea- 
ture was. And the creatural God is indeed the same natural God, yet now no more considered in 
that former sense and degree, but ina lower, viz. as manifested again ina lower and exterior sphere 
of created beings ; wherein all the creatures taken collectively together, are the whole manifesta- 
tion of the natural God, or the whole ereatural God, or allthe invisible things of God made visible: 
like as the whole outward nature is a whole manifestation of eternal nature, and this of the un- 
manifested and unnatural God. [N.B. the sense and relations of every word in this paragraph. ] 

Take away all-creatures, there will remain God in nature, or the natural God; but take away 
all nature and creature, there will remain God in himself only. No creature therefore can say 
that it is a part of the natural God, butit may say, (in Behmen’s expression) that it is a part of the 
creatural God, for it says thereby no more, but that it is a part of the creation, or manifestation of 
God through the creation ; and owns also thereby, that God is always a whole, total, or universal 
root or basis of all the creatures. [by the Wisdom and desire of the magia-Will.] . 

All this I think may well be illustrated by a simile, taken from those lesser and greater circles, 
that are made by a stone cast into a still, standing water. Where always the outmost is most re- 
mote from the centre, and dependeth upon that which is next to it; by which also it is made, but 
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cannot go out, etc. But this will, still here considered as abyssal, can do so, because there is not 

yet in the notion thereof, a distinct determination implied, neither to this side nor that. And ifa 

root, in its gross manner and way can spread forth itself, at once, and by one motion, both to the 

ie eae: and to the left, why not much more eminently so, this most universal root of all divided 
ings? 

The so called, by Behmen, eternal generation and co-eternal manifestation, are as it were two 
collateral branches, out of one and the same root. Though therefore we cannot say, the same ac- 
tual will that goeth out, goeth also'in, which Behmen never said, yet we can say with him, the 
same abyssal will goeth both out and in at once, and displayeth itself in these two branches, of 
which it is the common root, having not yet in it any distinction, as long as abyssal; nor can we 
conceive in it any determination to this or that, according to Behmen’s plain words, saying, I¢ is 
without all properties, and hath no inclination to this or that, for it hath nothing before, behind, nor 
besides itself, which it could be inclined to. The two places of Behmen quoted above, will justify this 
answer in almost all their expressions, convincing us, that if we conceive of any inclination or de- 
termination in this abyssal will, we do no more conceive an unity, but a duplicity; no more a tem- 
perature, but a distinction and inequality ; no more an unsearchable nothing, but two conceivable 
somethings, the one inclining and the other inclined to; no more an eternal liberty, but a being 
tied to this, in opposition to that ; no more an abyss, where this no searching, finding, etc., but a 
byss, having found already something, which it tendeth to, and uniteth with in its will. 

Now further: out of this abyssal Will, by its moving and flowing out, Behmen says, All cometh 
forth whatsoever there is, both in the internal generation in trinity, and in the co-eternal manifes- 
tation in nature. 

As to that former there is no objection made, for therein is generated according tothe Scripture, 
God out of God. But concerning this latter, there is first brought in a question, and then from 
this a great objection. 

It is asked, Is eternal Nature out of the abyssal will, so that this abyssal will, is the (quasi) 
material cause thereof? Or is it only brought forth out of nothing, by an omnipotent power of this 
will, commanding that it should be so? [See Note, p. 291, 2.] . 5 

. The answer must be, according to Behmen, affirmative for that former, and negative to this 
latter. Though there must needs be observed, that according to Behmen’s ground, and the whole 
construction of his writings, that the concept of a material cause, however refined by the addition 
of a quasi, is here in this matter much more impertinent, than ever an ell can be to measure the 
height ete. of the wind. 

He expressly calleth this Abyssal Will a father of nature; not a former, nor maker, nor also 
creator, but a father, in which name, his having generated, or brought it forth out of himself, is ab- 
solutely implied. But, : 

The reasons for which an out of nothing is all inconsistent with Behmen’s ground, and an owt 
of himself is expressly asserted, may be these following : | TEs “ 

(1.) The Abyssal Will, as it is here considered in this beginning of the gradual generation of 
nature, hath no power, to command that anything should come forth out of nothing. And though 
there is all power therein concentrated, yet there is not any ability for to exert any power; but this 
first out-flowing into desire, and further into the other properties of nature, is made for this self- 
same end, that the powers might be exerted and displayed and brought forth into activity. Which 
is not done before the generation of the fire. And though there is in the Divine Being, neither a 
before, nor after, yet it might be so in our distinct apprehension. In the fre therefore, not before 
it, Behmen placeth properly the Divine omnipotence. Ifwe place such an omnipotent command- 
ing power in the first Abyssal Will, we understand him not, and run all into confusion. _ 

(2) The first step of the Abyssal Will, out of its abyss into nature, is a desire. Nothing can 
be nearer to the will, than its own raising itself, for to take in that which 1t wiileth. And this rais- 
ing, or as Behmen styles it, this sharpening itself, is, in this beginning part of nature, called by him 
desire. Who now can say, with any sense, that a desire is brought forth out of nothing, by the will’s 
omnipotent command, and is thus joined to that will from without? Must we not say, That out of 
the still and resting will, the stirring desire floweth out? That is, a desire of that will, which in- 
tendeth to manifest itself thereby. And the will itself bringeth forth itself into desire. For truly 
the will conceiveth a desire in itself, in one respect, and sendeth it forth out of itselfin another, as 
an exterior offspring. ‘ 

(3.) This Cae ated (in its full perfection) is the Divine nature, even that which we shall be 
made partakers of again in our regeneration, according to Scripture. It is the manifestation of God 
in his powers and wonders, [Ternurius Sanctus.) And what shall hinder us to say, in one parti- 
cular sense, It is God himself, (though we say rightly again in another, itis not God, but his ma- 
nifestation, instrument, etc., of which seeming contradiction hereafter,) seeing that the Scripture 
expressly saith, our God ts a consuming fire. 
pe A SE a ES RD 
doth not contain, nor apprehend it, and is neither that whole circle itself, nor a part thereof, but a 
whole for itself, though weaker and more impotent. So that none of all these circles hath the prin- 
ciple or power of making itsélf a circle, but altogether do depend only upon that central point, where 
the first motion was made. 143 

— V.—May not the creature because of its having the whole nature, or natural God in it, be 
worshipped? Answer. No creature, as was now said, hath init, neither the whole nature, nor the 
whole creatural God, but is only a part, or particular of this latter. And its having in it the whole 
nature in such a sense as mentioned above, makes nothing at al] fora worship, but is rather directly 

inst it. j me 
Tes. Moreover, our worship implieth the deepest humiliation of ourselves, with an explicit acknow- 
ledgment, that that same which we worship, is that universal ground, wherein we all jive and aPC ® 
and have our being. Which if no creature can be, none also can be worshipped. In a low an 
partial sense, we have our being from our parents, them therefore we are especially commanded to 
honour. And this honour runs parallel, in its lower sphere, with that worship in that higher, (eae 
in therefore it can be due to none or nothing, but only that which was before the creation, and whic 
could be what it is, though all the creatures should be taken away. 
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Now then the Divine nature, or that which the Scripture calleth our God, is not brought forth 
out of nothing, by a commanding omnipotent power of another God, that liveth before and without 
nature. 

(4.) This generation of eternal nature is not to be conceived as arbitrary, but as necessary, 
therefore it cannot be out of such a nothing as is without, or different from the first Abyssal Will 5 
put out of that Nothing, which is not only nothing in one respect, but also an universal All in an- 
other; and which will not bear that former name and being only, but must necessarily manifest 
and display itself in multiplicity and variety, for to shew forth its own abyssal Allness. 

(5.) Of created and visible things the Scripture no where saith, that they were brought forth 
out of nothing, but that the invisible things of God were made visible. If we then with the Scrip- 
ture, are to call them his invisible things, we are not to conceive of them as of nothing, though they 
were nothing to themselves before they came to be visible. Andif this beright and true as to the 
Jower things of this world; how much the more, and in what a higher degree of truth and regula- 
rity, must it be right and true also, concerning these invisible things themselves, viz. the proper- 
ties of eternal nature ? s 

Which therefore, when we conceive them with Behmen as having laid in the first Abyssal Will, 
like as a hidden fire, which was and was not, are not to be conceived of as nothing, nor as having 
laid in nothing, but must be called with him, his imperceptible things, and said to be made percep- 
tible, in, and by this outflowing eternal generation. 

(6.) Angels and men are the children and offspring of God (according to Scripture,) partakers of 
the Divine nature; bearing his name written upon them; having that life and light in them, which 
was in the eternal Word, which Word was in and with God, and was God; having a natural kind 
of omnipotence in them, for to faith nothing is impossible, etc. : and of man especially the Scripture 
saith, that he came to be aliving soul, (not by God’s saying, fiat, out of nothing, but) by his breathing 
(out of his own mouth) into him the breath of life; that we must be born again from above, and out 
of God; that his seed remaineth in us; that he is not only our creator, with respect to the body, 
but also father, with respect to soul and spirit ; that Christ the only begotten Son, in whom the Fa- 
ther is well pleased, called us his brethren, etc: 

Let now all these things and many more the like, be duly pondered, and then the conclusion 
must needs be this, That angels and men are generated out of God, and not brought forth out of 
a nothing, by God’s commanding will. And if so, they must needs be so many diving witnesses, 
that this eternal nature, with all its properties, is out of God also, considered here but as the first 
Abyssal Will; and this because they have in all their nothing else, but what is and was before them 
in eternal nature. 

Hereupon two objections are now cast in: the one taken from the notion of a material cause, 
and the other from an apprehension of the darkness its being in God,* which is said to be directly 
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* Concerning darkness in God.—“ Behmen speaks much ofan eternal darkness in the first pro- 
perty of nature. This darkness, is objected, must be in God, because it is supposed to be in his de- 
sire, which is directly contrary to the Scripture, saying expressly, God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all. 1 Johni. 5. 

To this objection I cannot but answer distinctly, with reference to the four particular words of 
this position, (1.) darkness (2.) is, or js not (3.) in (4.)God. For each of them will show us, that 
Behmen by his eternal darkness in the first property of nature, hath not contradicted neither this 
place of the Scripture, nor any other. I say therefore, 

[.—Let the words of the apostle be read, and it will evidence itself, that he understandeth by 
coer that, which now is called so, after the fall of angels and men, in a notorious opposition to 
the light. } 

Like as also St. James doth in that parallel place of his, where he says, that with the Father of 
light is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. 

That now such a thing as they mean, is in God, or in the first property of eternal nature, Beh- 
men never hath asserted, but rather the pure contrary. For he expressly says, in conformity with 
both these apostles, God is light; again, This light shone from all eternity without beginning ; and 
again, This shining of the light was never interrupted, by any of the darkness’s breaking forth and 
prevailing over it. 

Where now light is, there is no darkness, and where the light had no beginning, there was no 
darkness before it ; and where also the shining light was not interrupted by any darkness, there 
was no variableness, neither shadow of turning, and no darkness in the light at all. But with the 
light, there was, in a sense, (not which these two apostles call darkness, but) that which Behmen 
calleth so, which he had good reason to call so, and which is called so in another place, even by this 
same apostle St. John himself, for it was and must have been that, which the light from eternity 
Sao aD and that which comprehended it not, according to his words in the beginning of his 
gospel. 

If then the apostle in this place, 1 John i., understands by darkness one thing, and Behmen ano- 
ther, where is the contradiction ? Not so much as in the letter, but only in a consequence that has 
no coherence with Behmen’s sense, as shall appear hereafter. * ‘ 

II.—By darkness in the first property of eternal nature, Behmen understands an astringency, 
a condensation, in a spiritual sense and manner, or a being thicker and more perceptible than the 
first abyssal will can be. This he declareth why it must be so, and this he calleth darkness, because 
(1.) according to his own account given thereof in plain words by himself, this astringency is the 
first and deepest ground, of what is darkness afterwards, in and to the creatures, when by depart- 
ing from their life and light in God, they fall into this astringent darkness, or as he calls it, Mail 
standing death. Which then, the Scripture calls everywhere by the same name of darkness, and 
everlasting chains of darkness. Which expression plainly represents a binding, astringing, and 
eeate into death, in opposition to light and life, which is all free, open and liberally giving 

(2.) And he calls it darkness, and hath good reason to call it so, because i i inni = 
tial, and gradual consideration, fixing upon the first property of nature peer fine NOEL os 
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contrary to the Scripture. : 


The first objection is this, If eternal nature is not produced out of nothing, by the abyssal Will, 
commanding that it should be so, but is brought forth out of that will itself, then it must be either 
God or a part of God: because this owt of imports a (quasi) material cause, and makes God to be not 
only an effective, but also aconstfitutive principle of nature; and so God and nature are confoun- 
ded, which is all intolerable. 

To this first objection distinctly, it may be answered: (1.) Such an objection was not made to 
Behmen himself, but yet what he would have said, if occasion had been given him, may be appa- 
rent enough, even from that simile he made use of in this matter. 

He bids us to consider our mind and thoughts, because we bear in us, and are ourselves the 








duced, and so also the light not yet risen out of the fire. If we then must needs say, Wherever is 
no fire and light in nature, there is darkness, we cannot but conceive of this first property, that it 
is dark and without light: not that ever it was so in and to God, but because it is now so, in and 
to us, when we lose our eternal light, and are fallen into that dark astringent death. Where now 
in this sense of Behmen (meaning by darkness no more but a spiritual astringency in the first 
form of nature), is the contradiction against the apostle’s words ? Truly there is none at all, but much 
rather can we say, that this apostle by his saying, The darkness comprehended not the light, shin- 
ing into it, says in substance that very same which Behmen doth in such a manner, The astringen- 
cy in the first property of eternal nature is that, which condenseth and shutteth up itself, so that 
the shining light can find no receiver, no admittance, or no free and open place, or rather no such 
condition, as that it could display itself therein. 

IIJ.—What the apostle means by God, when saying, Darkness is not in God, must be inquired 
into. But this he can best tell us himself, in his own twofold definition of God, saying not only, 
God is light, but also in the same epistle, God is Jove. 

Now light and love are that second, or superior part of the divine manifestation in eternal na- 
ture, which this first beginning, with its harsh astringency, must he subservient unto; and which 
Behmen commonly calleth the Second Principle. If then it is notorious, that all his declaration of 
this matter runs straightways to this point only, That in the second principle, the apostle’s God, in 
light and love, not only is not, but also cannot be any darkness at all, neither what the apostle here 
calleth darkness, nor what he calleth so, in his consideration of eternal nature, before the creation 
and fall, Where is the contradiction between these two witnesses of the same eternal truth ? 

Nay, which is more, if Jacob Behmen in his declaration goes still deeper, and tells us more ex- 
plicitly, not only that darkness is notin God, thatis, not in the Divine Triune Being generating him- 
self in himself; but also again, darkness is not in God, that is, not in the first Abyssal Will, which 
is all free, clear, pure, serene, without all astringency, over-shadowing, and condensing itself, etc. 
it may very well be asked again, Where is the contradiction ? 

IV.—The apostle doth not say in an absolute sense, Darkness is not at all, as if he would there- 
by totally deny all its being, and make it a mere nothing. But he says in a limited sense, Itis not 
in God at all, granting thereby, that it is without God, viz. according to his own interpretation, 
without his light and Jove. Truly he had wisdom, and knew how to reconcile what the angel told 
him in so notoriously contradicting words, it was, is not, and yet is. 

And all this is exactly conformable to Jacob Behmen, who says, in one sense, Darkness was from 
eternity, and in another, It was not: so that we may easily apprehend, the one saying, 2/ was not, 
relates to these words of the apostle, not in God at all; and the other, t/ was, to that other expres- 
sion, in itself. : “ 

But now, notwithstanding all this distinction (between in God, and in itself), it is undeniable, 
that there is also another sense, not contradicting that former, but supported thereby, and implied 
therein, and confirmed by other expressions of the Scripture; in which sense we can safely and 
soundly say, Darkness is in God: not meaning thereby, that it is touching or infecting him, or 
bringing any alteration, mixture, or variableness upon his being light and love, but only that it is 
within, (not without) the boundless sphere or globe of his universal all-filling being, (and therefore 
not in him in one sense,) but being comprehended by him, (and therefore not without him, in ano- 
ther. 

ie he is in the darkness and hell, so well as in the light and heaven (Ps.cxxxix), the darkness must 
be within his reach so well as the light, and must have its peculiar existence so well as the light, (not 
without, but) within the infinite latitude (if we may so say) of his being; when nevertheless it is 
in him not aé ail, but without him, that is, without his being light and love. 

This in him therefore, and this without him, are not contradicting each other at all, for the 
sense, wherein we take him in the one expression, different from that wherein him is taken in the 
other, makes a plain distinction. If we may freely say, The devil is in God, we may say the same, 
and in the same sense, of the darkness also, for without God is nothing. 

If the devil was once in God, and is not annihilated in his fall, as to his creatural being, he is 
certainly still in God, though he hath left his first habitation in the light and love, Again, if the 
apostle Paul could say to the dark, unbelieving, superstitious and idolatrous Athenians, That they 
lived moved and had their being in God, without contradicting thereby his own saying to the 
Ephesians, which had once been just such a sort of heathens also, That formerly, when they were in 
that state, they were without Christ, and without God : 3 ; ‘ 

And lastly, if thus, in such a sense, we cau say tolerably, and without offence and without con- 
tradicting the apostles, The darkness is in God, understanding even by darkness, that same evil 
thing, which now is called so after the fall, and in the disordered properties of nature in man; it 
is plain, that Behmen much more tolerably, and with lesser offence, could have said, The darkness 
is in God, understanding by darkness, that good and necessary thing, which was from and is to all 
eternity, in the beginning of the harmonious generation of the properties of eternal nature, viz, the 
spiritual astringency and condensation, which always is and must be in the eternal desire. For 
though such an expression, The darkness is in God (considered as before the creation and fall) is 
not to be found in Behmen’s writings, he always saying, it is not in God, not in the Will, but in the 
Desire ; yet I may grant freely, that he could have said so, without contradicting the Scripture. 
For in this latter harmless sense, (according to his ground) this expression is to be understood. 
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nearest representation of the Divine Being, that may be had. By our mind he understandeth mat 
a formed, determinate, or particular thing, which could be described to be so, or so ; or distinguish- 
ed by this or that from other thing's of the same kind, butan universal, unformed, still, silent, un- 
manifest, free and undeterminated ground ; or as he expresseth it sometimes, au invisible, | or im- 
perceptible well-spring, in itself neither good nor evil, neither light nor darkness, neither joy nor 
sorrow, but antecedent to all these distinctions, and amere nothing with respect to all our sensa- 
tions or perceptibility ; until it be made sensible and perceptible in and by our thoughts and senses, 
which out of it arise and multiply themselves in infinitum. x 

The mind he compareth to the eternal nothing, the first temperature, the abyssal stillness, etc. 
for as this, so also that, is in itself unmoveable, imperceptible, and without properties: and the 





V.—That nothing can be in the desire, but what is in the will also, is ambiguous, and in Beh- 
men’s sense (whereof he is to be the interpreter) utterly false, and the contrary is true, viz. that 
something is, and must be in the desire, which is not and cannot be in the will. ; 

Consider the simile formerly used, of a moderate appetite and a violent hunger. We know that 
former is antecedent, and, if not satisfied in due time, always attended by this latter. Consider 
whether each of them must not needs have something in it peculiar to itself, and incommunicable 
to the other, whereby it is known and said to be this, not that. . 

The abyss hath, as an abyss, in itself, neither light nor darkness. The first Abyssal will there- 
fore hath also neither this nor that ; but as a will he willeth to have light, to dwelliu the light, and, 
to shew forth therein the infinite variety of his own central powers and wonders, so as that they 
may be all manifested and displayed, out of his own hidden centre. , 

He willeth not to have darkness, or to make first a darkness in his abyss, and then to produce 
a light out of it, but only and directly he willeth light. 

But now this will (comparable, in an earthly manner, to a moderate appetite) cannot thus be 
satisfied. For he cannot have light only by willing it, or as it were by his playing in himself with 
it, in a pleasant imagination, representing unto himself the beauty and glory of the light. What is 
he then to do? 

Shall he give over willing the light, because he cannot have it by his having only a wil] to have 
it? No. For this would be to deny himself, or as it were to despair of his all-sufficiency, and to 
be no more a will, willing the light. Not being able to forsake this willing the light, he must go 
on therein; and what is this going on, but a raising, sharpening, and setting himself forward, first 
into a strong vehement desire, and so further into that whole process, which formerly was descri- 
bed. [{N.B. the process of owr regeneration so often referred to, herein.] 

Now this desire which is the first property of nature, as of a strong, moving, and stirring life, 
is in its own essentiality, attracting, astringent, condensing ; as, if it were not so, nothing could be 
prought forth thereby, and no progress were made from the first abyssal will towards without, or to- 
wards a production of the light; but that will would only in itself still be willing the light, without 
any effect of having it. [N.B.] 

This harsh astringency therefore (which Behmen saith is the first and deepest ground of what 
we now call darkness), is the proper internai and essential character of this desire, by which it is and 
must be distinguished from the will; which in itself, hath nothing of such an astringent attraction 
and condensation. Now let any one judge, in what sense there can be said, That nothing can be in 
the desire, but must be in the will also. Is it not evidently plain, that something must be in the 
desire, which cannot be in the will? Like as in a violent hunger there must be certainly that, 
which in a moderate appetite cannot be. 

If then this be Behmen’s sense, it is manifest, that the pretence of a contradiction between St. 
John and Behmen is groundless, because it depends only upon such a consequence, as has no co- 
herence with his sense or meaning, nor any ground in his doctrine. 

VI.—By another expression of Scripture parallel to this of St. John, this controversy concern- 
ing darkness in God, may not only be much illustrated, but also very well decided. The Scripture 
says, Wrath and fury is not in God. This says Behmen also. 

But may we not also say with the Scripture, God is a consuming fire, or which is the same, @ 
fiery justice is in God? And when we say so, do we mean thereby anything else, but that in God. 
there is something which is wrath and fury in and to the creatures, if they awaken it in them- 
selves? Surely wrath and fury are those hands of the living God, whereof the Scripture saith, it 
is adreadful thing to fall into them. And yet those hands are also nothing else in God, but his 
consuming fire or his fiery justice. 

If therefore justice and wrath are placed besides each other, and conceived of so, as that the 
former declareth, what the hands of the living God are in and to himself, and the latter, what the 
same are in and to the creature, the Scripture shall be consistent everywhere with itself. ; 

Just now such a parallel distinction is also here between the spiritual astringeucy in the first 
property of nature, before the creation and fall, and darkness in the dark world after the fall. 

That former is the deepest ground of this latter. This latter (in a certain sense) is not in 
God, but in the properties of nature disordered by the fall. And that former is also not in God (in 
a certain sense), but in the exterior moving generation of eternal nature, And as wrath aud fury 
was not before the fall, when there was nevertheless that consuming fire, which now is wrath and 
fury, in and to the disobedient creatures: so also, darkuess was not before the fall, when yet there 
was that spiritual astringency, etc. which is and maketh darkness in and to the creatures, when 
divorced from the light. In the generation of nature, the astringency is good and subservient to 
the production both of fire and light; but in the dark world after the fall, it is the greatest evil of 
punishment to creatures, for it is that which bindeth and shutteth up unto death the tincture and 
its free mobility, and is the first link of the everlasting chain of darkness. ; 

If then, Behmen had but not used the name of darkness, inthe description of the first property 
of nature, no contradiction had been found betwixt St. Johnand him. But now he having used 
it, and given us not only a good reason for so doing, but also declared sufficiently what he means 
thereby, he hath made it an unaccountable thing for any one to lay hold on the outward word, 
without minding the sense thereof. Which, if understood, cannot but make this whole objection 
vanish out of sight, and convince us of this truth, That he hath not contradicted the Scripture.” 
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thoughts he compareth to the perpetually generating properties of nature; for as the former are a 
stirring life of the mind, so also these latter, of the abyssal still eternity. : 

Now if we consider how the contents of this simile do agree, or disagree, with the notion of a 
material cause, we shall easily find what Behmen would have said thereof. 

Three only particulars can make enough for this present purpose: 

(a.) Nothing can be called a material cause, nor be looked upon as running, in a higher sense, 
parallel therewith, but that which hath in, by, and for itself (before or considered as abstracted from 
its effect) its own peculiar and particular essences ; and them so really as ever afterwards, that ma- 
terial, or guasi material effect hath, which is made up thereby. 


(b.) Those essences, at least in part, if not wholly, must be communicated, or translated_from 
the cause to its effect. 

(c.) This translation or communication doth import of all necessity, that the material, or quasi 
material cause must always lose, or be deprived of just so much of its matter or essences, as it hath 
communicated to its material or guasi material product. 

Now none of these three requisites can here be applicable to this present simile, and much less 
to that eternal generation of nature, which is thereby as in a shadow represented. And therefore 
Behmen would certainly have rejected this notion of a quasi material cause as altogether imperti- 
nent, and no more fit to conceive thereby anything of this matter in reality, than an earthen vessel is, 
tocontain such or such a quantity of human thoughts. For he expressly declareth, that like as 

__ (a.) Our mind hath not its own peculiar and particular essences, in and by itself, before or con- 
sidered as abstracted from its thoughts, so also the first abyssal Will hath none, and is therefore by 
Behmen called an wnessential will. As our thoughts themselves are the essences of the mind, 
which is but an universal root or ground of them, so also the properties of eternal Nature them- 
Selves are the essences of their uriversal root, which is the first abyssal Will. 

As our mind cannot be distinguished from its essences, except only thereby, thatit is in itself 
a whole, unchangeable and unmoveable being, prior and superior to its essences, but in itself with- 
out distinction and perceptibility; seeing that our thoughts are but so many particulars, distinct 
from the mind and from themselves, because generating themselves in a perpetual motion and al- 
teration, and making thereby the mind perceptible of itself: so also is it declared by Behmen con- 
ene the first abyssal will, and the eternal properties of nature, perpetually generating them- 
selves. 

(6.) If then our mind, as in and to itself, without its thoughts, is un-essential, no essences 
thereof, neither wholly, nor in part, can be communicated from this imagined quasi material cause 
to its product or effect. 

And as our mind is never broken to pieces, nor divided into parts, by sending forth out of it- 
self so many thoughts: and what is more, as our mind itself, is never changed or transmuted into 
the thoughts, so as to cease to be what it was, and to be no morean universal fruitful root or ground 
thereof: so also all this is rightly applied by Behmen to the first abyssal Will; and all this declareth 
again sufficiently, that as our mind, so also this abyssal un-essential will can have no manner of 
communion with what we call a material cause. 

(c.) As our mind, communicating no essences to its thoughts, can lose nothing at all of its be- 
ing, nor be deprived of anything, by their arising and coming forth out of it. But rather on the 
contrary, as it (in a sense and manner) winneth and getteth thereby ; seeing that it cometh thereby 
into manifestation and perception of itself, and that it sheweth forth thereby, for its own delight, 
the endless fullness of its own hidden treasury: so also this third particular is largely declared in 
many places, and elegantly applied by Behmen to the first abyssal will. And this then sheweth 
again, (first) that the notionofa material cause, though never somuchrefined bya quasi, and though 
never so useful in the lower region of natural things in this our Third Principle, is here, in this con- 
sideration of this beginning of eternal nature, altogether impertinent. And (secondly) that never- 
theless as it is rightly said, Our thoughts arise, and come forth out of our mind, have no other 
thing for their original, and are not formed out of nothing by a commanding power of the mind: 
so also is it rightly said, The properties of eternal nature arise out of the abyssal will, have no other 
original but this will, and are not brought forth out of nothing, or barely effected by the will, com- 
manding that it should be so. 

Hereupon is now replied, If our understanding of this matter is to be thus directed by this si- 
mile, we shall at length lose all the distinction between God and nature; for it is generally agreed 
upon, that our thoughts are nothing else, but the mind itself, variously modified. 

If we then shall say accordingly, That eternal nature is in like manner God himself, will not 
this be to take away all distinction ? 

Answer. This exception against Behmen’s simile is of no consideration ; because the contents 
thereof make in reality very much for his sense, but nothing at all against it. But this will evi- 
dence itself, by what now further is to be answered to that former great objection. viz., 

(2.) There was said above, What shall hinder us to say in one respect and sense, eternal na- 
ture is Ged himself, seeing that this saying is supported by these plain expressions of the Scrip- 
ture, owr God is a consuming fire; and again, God is light? Though we may say rightly also 
in another sense, Eternal nature is not God himself, but only his manifestation, or his instru- 
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Both this and that is said by Behmen in plain words. Affirmatively he saith, 4wrora, Chapter 
xi, This light is the true Son of God, whom we Christians honour and adore, as the second person in 
the holy Trinity, ete. And negatively he says again, in plain words, of the three first properties of 
eternal nature, That they have their ground in the Trinity, but are not to be understood, as that 
they are God, but only his manifestation. And so of eternal Nature in general, Thatit is to be dis- 
tinguished from God, and is his instrument, or an instrument of the still eternity. 

Now from the whole system of all his writings about this matter, it appears sufficiently, that he 
hath not thereby contradicted himself in sense, though the words run directly contrary to each other. 
For like as we can rightly say, inone respect of his usual simile, Our thoughts are the mind itself, 
because without our thoughts, we cannot be sensible of the mind; all our sensation is confined, 
and all our perception of the mind restrained to our thoughts ; and without or abstracted from our 
‘thoughts, the mind is as it were quite nothing, ete. And as we can nevertheless rightly say also, 
according to Behmen’s declaration, Our thoughts are not the mind itself, because the mind is their 
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round and root, which if it were not, the thoughts could not arise, nor change, nor multiply ; the 
*noughts are particular things, peas and inferior to the mind; and the mind is a whole uni- 
verse, prior, and superior to the thoughts. “hase 

The thoughts We a moving stirring life, when the mind, abstracted from the ede ie 
still unmoveable rest: in the spirit of our mind (not our thoughts) the Scripture saith, we shall be 
renewed; and though even as to the thoughts also, we shall certainly be renewed, yet the Scrip- 
ture, speaking in this place of the mind, and requiting in other parallel places, the very beset 
or the inmost ground of the heart, sheweth suficiently that the thoughts are not the deepest peasy 
in the sight of God, and therefore (in so good a sense as ever that other can be,) not the mind itself. 

Though the thoughts are the deepest in our sight, or perceptibility, and make us Vaan pad to 
say tolerably, they are the mind itself, because we can have no apprehension, nor sensation of what 
the mind is without our thoughts. ; wece 33 

So also now all this is rightly applied by Behmen to God and nature ; and this simile can safe- 
ly direct our understanding of this matter, so that nothing of a due distinction between God and 
nature is lost thereby, and no contradiction in sense is found. For we can rightly say with Behmen 
in one sense and respect, Eternal nature is God himself, because it is that which of the Divine Be- 
ing is communicable to the creature, (according to Scripture,) both with respect to our understanding, 
and to all our constituent essences. It is that deepest, inmost ground (expressly called God in the 
Scripture) wherein we live and have our being ; which ground we are confined to, and deeper than 
which we cannot reach, but must needs say in Behmen’s sense, that which is beyond it, is an eter- 
nal Nothing. It is that which we are commanded to worship, as our only God in Trinity; seeing 
that the Scripture tells us of no other Father, but him that calls himself a consuming: fire; of no 
other Son, but him, that is this Father’s light and brightness ; and of no other Holy Spirit, but him 
that proceedeth from this fire and light. And lastly, it is that, wherein our highest good, eternal 
happiness and glory, and our ultimate end consists, or that wherein we are to rest and acquiesce 
for ever. Rightly therefore is it called and owned to be God, our God. But all this notwithstand- 
ing, we can rightly say also with Behmen, in another sense and respect, Eternal nature is not God 
himself, because it is not that most supreme, all-abyssal, all-unsearchable, and altogether incom- 
municable being, which generates himself in himself in Trinity. It is not that (in every imagina- 
ble sense) beginningless, and endless Unity, which, before and without its outflowing can be con- 
ceived of, if not properly as a centre, yet as an indivisible point ; but it is rather to be likened toa 
circumference, which in some sense hath a beginning and an end: ee 

It is not altogether that groundless ground, which hath nothing before it, out of which it could 
come forth, which it could depend or rest upon, and which is itself the ground of all what is pos- 
terior; but it dependeth upon this ground, is out of this ground what it is, and if this groundless 
ground were not, this eternal nature also could not be. What distinction now between God and 
Nature can wedesire more; and where is the confusion, pretended to be brought in by Behmen’s 
simile? But with him, and according to Behmen’s sense, we say now further : 

Of that first, all-abyssal, all-incommunicable, beginningless, endless, groundless, Triune Being 
(which because it is in itself only what it is, must needs be hid and unmanifest), this eternal Na- 
ture, in the perpetual generation of its seven chief properties, all intelligibie and communicable 
more or less, is a perpetual manifestation. And this is called also by Behmen significantly, with 
another peculiar respect, A sounding harmonious instrument, which the Spirit of eternity playeth 
upon ; and with another again, A tool wherewith he worketh, etc. 

But here is now replied again, Generation aud manifestation are two expressions, not well con- 
sistent with each other, in one and the same thing. If eternal nature is a generation, how can it 
be a manifestation ? And if it be a manifestation, what sense can there be in calling it a generation ? 

Answer. Eternal nature is a manifestation with respect to what is before and without it, for 
this is made manifest thereby ; and a generation it is chiefly with respect to itself, for it is not only 
generated once, as we might conceive of it, but is also generating perpetually, that is, standing per- 
petually in the same incessant, unalterable generation of its properties. When it is considered as 
in the first abyssal Will, wherein Behmen says, It laid as a hidden fire, which is and is not; it is 
unmanifest ; but when it is considered as coming forth, in the three first properties, out of that hid- 
den ground, this same coming forth is its generation, significantly called so, because it cometh not 
forth from besides that will, but out of it, which in common speech cannot be otherwise expressed, 
but by saying, that it is generated, or born out of that womb, wherein it laid. And this same ge- 
neration is a manifestation also, no less significantly called so, (1.) with respect to itself, because 
that which was a hidden fire, which was and was not, is now a manifest and freely-burning fire, of 
which it canuot be said, It is, and is not, but only, Itis. And (2.) with respect also to the first abys- 
sal Will, which was not manifest, but also could not be manifest without this generation, but is - 
now manifested by the same, because it hath not only showed forth thereby its own hidden central 
all-sufficiency for such a generation ; but is also now itself this manifested free-burning fire, which 
it was not, and could not have been, without this generation of the three first properties of nature. 
But this I have reason to hope will be more cleared by what I have still further to answer to that 
former great objection. For 


5 ; [Here the matter was interrupted, nay broken off with violence.] 


The Fifth of these progressive Extracts, consists of the following LETTER to a Clergyman, i 
which are ““ TWO QUESTIONS ANSWERED :”— at THis Ka a 


Revd. Sir,—Your first Question is, Whether Jacob Behmen asserts, that there was a motion of 
the central fire with its own self desire, whereby the will of God was stirred in both fires, and the 
anger-fire broke forth, before the fall of angels ?—This now I cannot but answer unto directly, saying, 
God forbid! No such thing may be found, neither said, nor implied in any place of his writings. But 
the contrary may be demonstratively shown not only from a great many of his plain expressions 
free from all ambiguity, but also from the whole order and connexion of God’s eternal manifesta- 
tion, made first as to himself through eternal nature, and further as to creatures through their crea- 
tion. And especially in his fourth theosophical question, wherein you say, that he seems to assert 
it so, he saith no such thing at all. How it may be translated into English, I know not, but ifyour 
expressions are taken from that translation, it is directly contrary to the high Dutch original. For, 
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(1.) The author saith not, that the central fire moved with its own sely desire. Butso he saith, 
When the central fire of the own will (that fire which is, if divorced from the light, the matrix or 
mother of own will) moved, and when it introduced itself into a greater desire, for its contemplation 
and formation, then the creation was done. Which greater desire is so plain as the day at noon, 
that it was not that evil, accursed, own self-desire, or selfishness, which he saith, v. 4, was cast out 
from the working of God, and was shut up into darkness; but it was a good, needful, regulated, 
and blessed desire, not cast out from the working of God, but made use of in his work; and not 
shut up in darkness, but brought forth to the light. For when the central fire moved, and intro- 
duced itself into this greater desire, the eternal ideas came to be figured or formed creatures, to the 
praise of the wonders of God. 

led He saith not, that by this motion of the central fire, the eternal will of God was stirred(pas- 
sive) in both fires. But he saith the pure contrary, viz. that the eternal will of God stirred (active) 
the central fire, (that one only substance or being, v. 2.) and that he stirred it in or as to both fires: 
into which this One Being is distinguished in the Two eternal Principles. 

If he had said that former, he would on one side have dethronized the eternal will of God, rai- 
sing up above him, a motion of eternal nature ; and especially of the inferior fiery part thereof, And 
on the other, he would have showed himself a kind advocate to the apostatized angels, instructing 
them how to plead their cause against the Creator. But since he saith the latter, he is clear and 
free both from this and that. 

(3.) He speaketh distinctly of two, nay 1 may say, (knowing what and how, though I cannot 
presume to make it intelligible enough) of three much different things, which you seem, Sir, to take 
but for one and the same, or at least to make but a little distinction between them ; mentioning in- 
deed both the central and anger-fire, but considering not how they are two, notwithstanding that 
they are also but one, and thinking, that in this single expression of anger-fire you have the whole 
matter perfectly implied, Whereas our author hath not such a single and general expression in 
this place, but speaketh very circumspectly and circumstantially, saying v. 4, In this motion (of the 
central fire) the hellish fowndation of God’s anger broke forth also along with it. 

Whether it be so distinctly expressed in the English translation I cannot tell; but this I can, 
that none of these circumstances is to be neglected, if his sense shall not be wronged; for none is 
superfluous, they are altogether significant, and sufficient to demonstrate that he asserted no such 
thing, as in your question is expressed, 

Of this two or threefold distinction then, we must have got an idea in our mind, if not from a 
deep internal ground, yet at least from having much conversed with his style, or manner of expres- 
sion. If we have got that former, he cannot at all, and if this latter, not easily, be misapprehen- 
ded. The central-fire and anger-fire are in one remoter sense, but one indeed ; but in another nearer, 
they are also really two. 

Like as on one side the central-fire is but one substance with the light-fire, ». 2, when there is 
yet also a great distinction between these two: so on the other, the central-fire is also one with the 
anger fire, and yet there is a far greater distance between these latter, than between the former 
two. For the former two can and do actually consist together, both in God and in creatures, but 
the latter two can by no means consist together, neither in God, nor in creatures. 

In God there is a central-fire, but not an anger-fire, neither before nor after the fall of angels; 
and in creatures if there be an anger-fire, there is no central-fire, for by falling into that, they are 
immediately banished out of this ; and that which before was a central-fire in them, is now become 
an anger-fire, not in God, but in themselves. 

The central-fire is properly the First Principle, the great strong city of God the Father, the re- 
sidence of his living power and almightyness. And this was never and can never be an anger-fire, 
if we will not think, that the eternal Father is angry with his only begotten Son. 

Nay we cannot say, that it is an anger-fire in him, even now, after the fall of angels and men. 
For God is not angry with the devil, he is still the same from eternity to eternity, and changeth 
not; but the devil is angry with God, and so the anger-fire is only the devil’s residence, for he hath 
changed the central fire into an anger fire, not in God, but in himself. 

If they both were angry with each other, they lived both within the same residence, which 
without blasphemy cannot be asserted. 

And so far I think it is intelligible enough, but there is still yet another and more subtle dis- 
tinction to be made, reaching much deeper, and not easily without experience to be really appre- 
hended. 

And this lieth therein, that our author saith not in your single expression, The anger fire broke 
forth, but the hellish foundation of God’s anger, which he calleth also especially Satan, or the dra- 
gon, whereof there may be seen what he saith, Question xiii. 10, 11, compared to xi. 3—6. For if 
this be understood, it will show forth itself in the clearest evidence, that he doth not assert what 
your question, Sir, expresseth. | But fearing justly that I might not be able to explain myself in- 
telligibly enough, as to this particular, and seeing that it can by other means be evidenced suffici- 
ently, I shalllay this aside; being moreover well enough sensible thereof, that nothing can suffice 
you for evidence, except this particular expression, of breaking forth be cleared up, so that you may 
acquiesce with what he understandeth, by saying, The hellish foundation of God’s anger broke al- 
so forth along with the motion of the central fire, and this in the creation of angels, certainly before 
their fall. 

For here, I think, lieth the only knot, which gave occasion to this Question, and which the 
English translation of this third and fourth verse (which I have now seen) gave you just occasion 
for, seeing that it is very wrong, and must mislead the reader. 

Wherefore I am the more concerned in my mind, how to lay open most plainly our author’s 
sense in this serious matter, which is truly of great importance, and of many considerable conse- 

uences. 
c And I think I cannot do it better, than by considering first the whole order and connection of 
all what here is said in this fourth Theosophical Question. For so there will appear manifestly not 
only that his sense is good, conformable to all his writings, simple and child-like ; but also, that it 
is well and significantly expressed, and even so, that it doth not justify nor excuse the fallen an- 
gels, but only exalt the glory of their Creator. 

- The whole order and connexion is this ; before the creation of angels, there was only God, with 
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the two central fires, an eternal generation of wonders, etc. ashe declareth v.1, Now itis asked, 

Which was the first original or principal cause of the creation of angels, or that which made. 
the first beginning in order thereunto? ‘l'o say it was a motion of eternal Nature, or of one part 
thereof, as the fire is, and this with its own self-desire too, by which motion the will of God was 
stirred, caused, or perhaps necessitated to the creation, would be the greatest nonsense of the world. 

But it was the eternal Will himself, desiring those eternal ideas should be substantial living 
creatures, formed for his praise and glory. -And this, but not that former can be shown conforma- 
ble to all our author's writings. But further, cj 

’ Could the eternal ideas come to be substantial created beings, without an actual moving of that 
whereout they were to consist, or which there was to make up their being? To say they could, 
would be a great nonsense again. Truly that whereout they should come forth, which was eternal 
Nature, must both have been moved, and must have moved itself also, in a different respect. But 
that being moved must have been prior ; and this moving itself posterior, as an effect of that 
former, For we know that eternal nature was itself, in its own essentiality, a perpetual moving 
without rest, or an eternal never-ceasing generation. But if this eternal moving (without being 
moved particularly by the only supremest power) could have been sufficient to bring forth the cre-_ 
ation of angels, the angels altogether must have equally co-eternal with eternal nature, and could 
not own any other superior creator. It was the the eternal Will of God himself, who first moved 
and stirred this eternal nature, which there was to make up their created being; and then only, 
not before, but after it was thus moved and stirred, it was able to move itself, also further effectu- 
ally to the creation. ° 

No creation then was, nor could have been, until first the eternal will had actually stirred eter- 
nal nature. 

In eternal Nature now, there were before the creation of angels, the two central fires, the an- 
ger fire and love fire; now so called (N.B.) a posteriori, after they both are manifested by the fall 
in a divorce from each other; but as then they could not have been called so, but their only name 
was, Fire and light in a most harmonious union, one only substance, v. 2. If then eternal nature 
was that which must have been moved or stirred by the eternal will, it must have been moved in, or 
as to both fires; not as to an anger and love fire (because not so before the fall), but as to fire and 
light. > 

For these two, and not only this or that thereof alone, but both together jointly and in union 
with each other, were to break forth. Which is properly and emphatically expressed so, for it was 
most really a breaking forth, out of, or through their own sphere, wherein they were before without 
living substantial creatures, into an eaterior manifestation, or into innumerable self-subsisting be- 
ings, all bearing that one eternal fire and light within themselves, and all being nothing else but 
glorious fire-flames illuminated by the light, as so many little particular representatives of their 
Father and Creator, that great universal All in All, both in fire and light. 

No living creature can there be generated in this Third Principle, except it have the fire of tem- 
poral nature, united to the light thereof in the generation of its life; and these two cannot be se- 
parated from each other, except this creature die. 

So also out of eternal nature no living creature could have been brought forth, except it had 
its eternal fire and light, united to each other in its generation or creation ; which it also must keep 
in that union, if it will live, and fall not into eternal death. And as these two, after they are bro- 
ken forth in union into the creature, cannot be separated from each other, without its destruction : 
so they could also not have been separated from each other, before or in their breaking forth; for 
the life is in the fire, and without the fire the light is dead. And again, out of the fire only with- 
out the light, no glorious holy angels could have been brought forth, (we might say, devils could, 
if there had been such a creator, as could have delighted to create devils, which God forbid we 
should so much as think ;) for holiness and glory is in the light, and without the light, the fire 
is but dark, obscure, and unholy, profane and strange to the most Holy and Almighty, whose dwel- 
ling-place is fire and light in union, but neither this nor that alone. But further, 

When now thus eternal nature was moved and stirred as to both fires by the eternal will, what 
was the consequence or effect thereof? We see there were several and different effects, all linked 
together, and so succeeding each other (at least as to our manner of apprehension) that always the 
following depended upon its next preceding. 

_ The first was, That eternal Nature moved itself also, and why should it not move to the crea~ 
tion, when it was moved thereto by the only superior eternal Will? 

It is certainly nothing else but an instrument in his hand, and must nevertheless not be con- 
ceived as a dead, senseless, unmoveable instrument, like as an axe or hammer is in the hand of a 
carpenter, for it was itself in its own essentiality an eternal moving generation ; wherefore it must 
be conceived as a living, faithful and obedient servant, who hath the principle of life and motion in 
his own members indeed, but is nevertheless only an instrument of his master, moving not to this 
or that design, except he be first moved and stirred himself thereto, by his command, as having al- 
Bs seed enough to perform it, without being commissionated and empowered thereto by his 


This moving now in eternal nature was in, or as to both fires, for as to both it was also moved, 


( © foy both were in union and both were one, like as Father and Son are one. 


But as the fire is naturally prior, because ofits being the root of the light, and the light pos- 
terior, because of its coming from the fire; so the first or chiefest, or beginning-motion is also as- 
cribed to the fire, and not to the light. Before, the author had spoken of two central fires, and had 
said they were but one, but now he must also speak distinctly, of that central fire in particular 
wherein there lieth the principal efficacy, or the foundation power of formation or generation And 
th ee in a aS ae not os the light, be. saith justly, that the central fire of the own will mo- 
wed, Showing thereby, that the beginning of moving to the creation i 
have been made in the fire and noe in fie light. on in Se pae han ee 

And this fire, he saith not, moved with its own self desire, nor saith i in i 
will, for it was declared sufficiently that it moved not, until it was ee pene com 
move by the eternal Will; but he saith plainly, that it moved and introduced itself into a greater 
desire, which sheweth quite another sense than the English translation expresseth. But why he 
calleth it the central fire of the own will, several good reasons might be given, but this is the 
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chiefest, viz. that he now must have distinguished the two central fires, if he should have declared 
distinctly what he intended. If he then must have distinguished the first central fire from the 
second, he could not have done it better than by a denomination taken from its own proper, essen- 
tial, and inseparable character, not common to both fires, but proper in particular to that first alone. 
/ But seeing that there was not yet such a character manifested, neither before nor in the crea- 
tion, both fires standing then as one only Being, in the most harmonious union, he must have taken 
a convenient distinguishing denomination a@ posteriori, from after the fall of angels. And there he 
found the proper character of this first central fire was own wi//, immediately after or in the fall of 
angels. Which character is absolutely proper to the fire, but incommunicable to the light. 
' For in the fire, and not in the light, the own will ariseth, and liveth, whenever and as soon as 
a divorce is made between them. In the fire, and not in the light, is that eternal substantial life, 
which cannot die nor cease, being an indissolvable circling band of the four first properties of na- 
ture, generating themselves always mutually, and therefore also perpetually, if but once knit to- 
gether by the kindling of the fire. When contrariwise, that life which is in the light can die, or 
cease and pass away, as it died also actually in the fall of angels, when own will arose in the fire, 
wherein it liveth also still as in its proper residence. And so that first central fire is justly called 
the fire of own will; though I grant freely that all is not yet said hereby, but it is called so, with 
another and deeper respect also. Which if I should bring forth, I could neither do it in few words, 
nor perhaps so as to be enough understood. Seeing then (1.) that this which is now said is not con- 
trary unto that, (2.) that it is a great deal plainer, and (3.) exactly conformable to all our author’s 
writings, I shall pass it by, and proceed. 

The next consequence depending upon the first, and almost coincident therewith, is this, That 
when the central fire moved, it introduced itself into a greater desire. As the moving before was 
ascribed peculiarly to the fire, and not to the light, because of its priority, and of its having the 
principal power of formation or generation initself above the light; so this greater desire is ascribed 
also peculiarly to the fire, and not to the light, though neither here nor there the light may be ex- 
cluded. As eternal Nature in its own intrinsical essentiality, from eternity was a moving gene- 
ration as to both fires, so it was a desire also from eternity as to both fires. 

How will and desire in a true and real sense, may and must be attributed to all its seven foun- 
tain properties, nay, to all its lesser subordinated innumerable powers also, shall be said in the 
consideration of the second question. Here we are only to say, That eternal nature in general was 
and had (for being and having cannot here be distinguished) a desire from eternity; and that this 
desire is not that, whichis ascribed peculiarly to the first attracting form thereof, whose proper 
sphere of activity was only the perpetual generation and multiplication in infinite, of the forms 
and powers of eternal nature, within its own circumference. 

But this desire here now spoken of, which became a greater desire, by its being stirred by the 
eternal will, was stretching forth as it were beyond that sphere, for its object was to break forth 
into an exterior manifestation, and to bring forth living, intellectual, substantial, and self-subsis- 
ting creatures, wherein it might display and show forth, the infinite variety of its powers and won- 
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sovereignty, until he was pleased to move; and on the side of eternal nature also, by its submis- 
sion and faithful obedience to its Lord and Master; yet nevertheless there was in its own internal 
ground a desire, and continued such a desire, till it became a greater, more living and vigorous, 
nay, a more exerted and efficacious desire, by its being moved and stirred in both fires. For there- 
by it was now raised up as a spark of fire that before was covered with ashes ; it was commisiona- 
ted thereby, and mightily empowered to break forth as to both fires, according to its desire, into an 
exterior, substantial manifestation. i 

Wherefore then it cannot but be manifest, that this greater desire is not that own self-desire, 
which beareth the number and mark of selfishness, but so distant therefrom as the south is from 
the north, or the day from the night. For when that is an untimely, monstrous birth, and even 
from the womb a professed enemy to the eternal will of God, this is surrounded for its defence, 
both from before and after, by the eternal willitself. Seeing that, from betore it hath the foregoing 
moving of the eternal will, of which moving it is the proper intended effect and, offspring ; and 
after it, it hath its own immediately following effect and offspring also, which tended again to the 
praise and honour of the eternal will. For, . , 

The third consequence, depending upon the former two, and especially upon the second, is 
now this, That the eternal ideas became substantial creatures, to the glory of their Creator. Here 
then is now the actual breaking forth of the two central fires, out of eternal nature into an exterior 
manifestation, to be considered; and that which is further said, v. 4. to have also broken forth 
along with them, viz. the hellish foundation of God’s anger, is here as to its breaking forth, to be 
considered also. 

For they are inseparably joined together, as in reality itself, (whén the great wheel of eternal 
nature inits whole universality is considered, comprising all whatever laid therein and came forth 
thereout,) so also in these expressions of our author, wherefore then they must be joined also in 
our consideration. 

Before, there was spoken only of two things, which were called two central fires, but now there 
cometh: also forth a third, which laid indeed always implicitly under the former two, as their root 
and ground, but came not then explicitly into consideration. 

For it is one and the same thing, whether there be named two central fires, or darkness, fire, 
and light. Only this is the difference, that now that former double, and then this latter threefold 
expression is more accommodate to such or such a state of things, that may be differently con- 
sidered. As now these three make up the whole eternal nature, and are three such essential parts 


J a thereof, as body, soul, and spirit are of man; so they must also all three have broken forth into 


the creation of angels, if they should have been really children of the Living God, generated out 
of eternal nature, after the likeness of their Father. But net all three in the same sense, degree, 
and manner, but each in such a sense as it is able to bear, and each according to its own order and 
degree, wherein it stood from eternity, with respect to the other two; either deeper into the bottom- 
less centre, or higher exalted in the conspicuous superficies. ; 

‘As to the two central fires, it can now be plain enough, from what there was said thereof 
before, That their breaking forth was a most glorious, real and visible manifestation of fire and 
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light, in a most intimate union, displayed in a numberless variety and multiplicity of illustrious 
shining fire-flames, which were so many living, intellectual, blessed, and holy-substantial crea- 
tures, all bearing the holy name of trinity and unity, both in and upon themselves, and all being 
the natural children of God, generated in eternal nature, after his own image and likeness, which 
is (in eternal nature) nothing else but fire and light. 3 = 

But what shall we further say, as to the breaking forth of darkness, represented in such 
dreadful expressions, as the hellish foundation of God’s anger? In what sense can this have bro- 
ken forth also, and even along with fire and light? What communion between them can be so 
much as dreamed of ? 

Answer. Let there first be well taken notice of, and attentively remembered, that and how, 
darkness was from eternity, that it was not, and yet was; in what place or station it was, with res- 
pect to fire and light; in what condition it was, considered as in aud to itself, and chiefly that it 
was good, no less than fire and light in its own kind, and rank, and order. Let but all this be well 
considered and understood, it must of itself appear, what this breaking forth of the darkness was, 
and that there must indeed be given another definition thereof, than that of the former breaking 
forth, but that nevertheless, all what our author saith thereof, is properly, well, and significantly 
expressed ; and especially that this expression of breaking forth is justly used as well with respect 
to darkness, as with respect to fire and light. 

~ If we should see a ladder of three steps, and consider it as a semi-diameter of acircle, and as 
breaking forth into a circular motion, we could not but say, that this same and single breaking 
forth is common unto all the three steps, and so properly applicable unto the lowest as unto the 
highest, but not unto every one promiscuously in the same wise, seeing that each of them must 
keep to its own place and order. The highest toucheth the outmost circumference, and there it 
preaketh forth into motion, making the greatest and most considerable circle of all. The middle 
is lower, and lesser, its breaking forth into motion is in its own inferior degree, and its circle can- 
not be of the same extent. But the lowest must still keep the centre, and can make no percep- 
tible circle at all, when it doth nevertheless in that centre break forth at the same instant, into 
motion also, no less than the superior two, none of which can break forth alone; as also the two 
superior cannot by themselves alone, without assistance and concurrence of this third and lowest, 
if the whole ladder shall not be spoiled and broken into pieces. 

Let now these three ladder steps be darkness, fire, and light, and let this circle be that uni- 
versal wheel of eternity, so considered as it ought to be, viz. that only circumference thereof, and 
that which reacheth the circumference, to be visible and manifest, but its centre, and that which 
lieth therein, or is annexed thereunto, to be altogether invisible, secret, and unknown. And then 
this rude simile may easily show forth of itself its true application, so far as it hath in it any shadow 
of resemblance, for much more is not to be expected. For it is not an improper resemblance, and 
may at least declare us so much, that as really as there were brought forth many legions of living, 
substantial creatures in eternal nature, by its breaking forth into an exterior manifestation ; so 
really also, and in the same degree of reality, all these holy angels must have had in themselves all 
the three essential parts of eternal nature, standing in every particular microcosm of eternity in 
the selfsame order, in which they stood in the macrocosm thereof, and in which order they were 
also ali three harmoniously broken forth into motion, for to make up so many representatives of 
that greatest universal All in All. 

And so therefore from this united and harmonized breaking forth, they must have had an 

eternal light, in the supremest, excellentest, most manifested circumferential place of their created 
being; where they had it also, and have it still (as many of them as there kept their habitation in 
the light), giving and being unto them, all their glory, beauty, delight, and happiness. 
; Further, they must have had also, an eternal fire in the middle place of their being, united to 
the light, and generating it, but standing lower and in an inferior degree of dignity ; as they had 
and haveit also, giving and being unto them, all their life, strength, power, and activity. Thirdly, 
they must have had also an eternal darkness in the lowest, most hidden, and central place of their 
being, united to the fire, and affording unto itits essences, but standing not with it in the same de- 
gree of nobility. And so they have it also, giving and being unto them the central foundation, 
and root of their fire and light, keeping these two in their order, and preserving them in their union 
and glory, as long as it is itself kept by them under, and affixed to the centre. [N.B.] 

Like as the lowest ladder-step only by means of its being fixed to the centre, is the only cause 
ofa regulated circular motion, which must become irregular and all disordered, as soon as this is 
turned aside from the centre, and will break forth to move in, or nearer to the superficies. 

Tf then they had these three things in such an order, they had the darkness under their feet, 
according to what is said of their eternal Father himself, whose children they are, and whose like- 
ness therefore they must bear, if they shall be his representatives. And if so, this darkness was 
not evil, not hell, and not anger or anger-fire, as long as under their feet; and nothing to this 
Sense or purpose was ever said by Behmen. 

He saith indeed here, The hellish foundation of God’s anger broke forth, but how can there be 
spoken of these three things distinctly, in an earthly language, now after the fall, and by such 
creatures as do participate themselves of that lamentable fall, but by such distinct denominations 
as of necessity must be taken from what these things are now, unto creatures, in their disorder and 
divorce? He saith not, The hell broke forth, nor the anger-fire broke forth, for that would be saying, 
God was angry with his creatures, prepared hell for them, before he created them, and cast them 
thereinto in their creation. And from whence could hell and anger have broken forth into the 
creation, when there was neither this nor that in all the vast extent of eternity? If we believe 
there was nothing else before the creation, but God in fire and light, how or where, from whence 
He to what end could pete have eo Lia oe anger? Could that central fire of God the Almighty 

ave been hell? And what could there have been angry with e i i 
thing else but himself alone in fire and light ? a beige ty drei 

But this is the thing: there was in eternal Nature that, which after the fall, could have been 
nothing else but hell and anger-fire unto rebellious creatures. Not that it had been changed in it- 
self; but because they manifested it in themselves in disorder. 

_._ And this broke forth in the creation ; but in this breaking forth, it was but fire and light, or 
life and glory: and not hell and anger, no more than it is now unto those holy angels that Kept 
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their habitation in the light. And though it was darkness in and to itself, as to its own particular 
essentiality, yet it was not, and could also not have been manifested as darkness, ene it 
was kept under by fire and light, so that there could not appear what it was, and needs must he 
when separated from fire and light. And therefore Behmen calleth it not positively hell, nor anger-fire 
itself, but only the hellish foundation of God’s anger, or that which must of necessity have been 
hell itself, Superstructed as it were, upon’this dark foundation, as soon as it was raised up out of 
its bottomless pit. 

And this, he saith, broke also forth along with fire and light: intimating significantly, that it 
broke not forth alone in its own strength and power, and so not in its own dark shape; that it 

i broke not forth in disunion from fire and light, and so not with its own self-desire, which it was 
not permitted, as now shall follow. And that it broke not forth in the first place, but in its lowest 
order and degree, or as it were after them as an appendix. . 

And this hellish foundation, he saith further, God hath cast out from his working, and hath 

‘ shut it up into darkness. How could he have plainer expressed, that this hellish foundation broke 
not forth into such a manifestation as fire and light ? 
Truly, if God hath cast it out, it could not have crept or broken in, and if God hath shut it 
J up into darkness, then certainly it came not to be manifested in the light. And so this breaking 
forth as to the darkness, must have quite another sense, which we shall find out by and by. 

But it will be asked and’ said, What is here meant by this casting out and shutting up in 

x darkness ? If there was not an evil thing in eternal Nature, intending to break forth unto destruc- 
tion, why must it have been thus resisted by God, and cast forth from his working ? If it was good 
and useful, why was it not permitted to stand in its lot? And if evil and hurtful, from whence 
Bes os its original? Or how could it have been said, that all was good in eternal nature before the 

Answer. There was said before, that eternal Nature had and was a desire, to bring forth its 
wonders in a more exterior manifestation. If now this was so, it was not so in this or that par- 

_ticular part thereof, but in the whole in general, and in each part thereof in particular. So that it 

{must have been in the fire as well as in the light, and in the darkness as well as in them both. 
And if so, even reason itself may tell us, that if each of these three desired to be made manifest, none 
of them could desire to be made so, according to the nature and condition of the other, but each 
only according to that which was its own. Each could but desire to bring forth its own wonders. 
As the light could not desire to be darkness, so could it also not, to bring forth the wonders of 
darkness, and so vice versa. 

_ But as each is confined to its own particular essentiality, whereby it must be what is, so this 

/ desire of each must also be naturally confined to its own proper essentiality, as being a proper conse- 

© quence thereof, annexed thereunto inseparably, and wholly depending thereupon. So that it be in- 
clined only to bring forth that which it hath in itself, as sufficient only for that, and further for 
nothing more. 

j As also each of these three desireth still, and is not only naturally inclined, willing, and ready 

) to manifest its own secret wonders, but doth it also effectually, each in its own region, being now 
enabled to do so, by the fall of angels and men: and this both in the Two Principles of eternal na~- 
ture, and in this Third also, as in their bipartite temporal outbirth. 

‘ All this desiring now, (considered as in eternal nature before the fall and creation, and as 

* purely abstracted from all relation and reference unto creatures,) is good, and must he so, if eter- 
nal nature shall be what it is to be. 

No own will, no self-desire may be found therein; which only then might be said, when we 
could imagine that the light desired to be fire, and the darkness to be light, or the fire either this 
or that. Nothing is here inordinate, and so nothing also hurtful, or noxious, but all is profitable 

and useful, because all in its order, and so also serviceable to the whole manifestation of the eter- 
nal Will. Nothing is here to be restrained, cast out, shut up, or pressed down, but each must 
stand in its lot, and each must have its share in that eternal first seven-fold and further infi- 
nite generation, which there was before the creation of angels. And as each must be what it is, 
so each must also be for that which it hath, in its own peculiar ground and bottom. 

But now, as soon as there is spoken of this desiring with any respect to creatures, or to their 

_ creation, there is immediately made a digression from that pure, abstracted sense; and this good- 
© ness faileth more or less, growing weaker and weaker, and declining always gradually so much 
from its primeval purity, as much as the creature is considered in conjunction therewith. 

If all these things that are in eternal nature, always and in every respect good, both unto God, 
and unto each other, and unto themselves, could be good in and unto creatures also, always and 
in every respect, wherein were the creature lesser or inferior than God? what prerogative could 
the Creator have above the creature ? what distinction could there be between order and disorder ? 
and what could it signify, that God is called a God of order? To say, This God of order could ac- 

fy cording to his omnipotence, have manifested all these three things, according to their threefold 
desire, in that order wherein they stood from eternity, and so this goodness must have continued, 
is true indeed, inthat sense which before was spoken of, and as I think sufficiently declared, 
but it is false in this, which we now are speaking of. For even therein consisted their eternal or- 
der, that the light only was manifested, shining into the darkness, and that the darkness was unma- 
nifest, comprehending not the light, and being nevertheless subservient to the generation of fire, 
out of which the light could shine and, could manifest, in its own manifestation, all the powers 
both of darkness and fire, but notin their own dark fiery qualifications, but transmuted, according 
to its own soft, meek, and tender éssentiality. p 

It is the first fundamental truth, That there was nothing evil in eternal nature. Like as also 

nothing (properly) good, because of this same reason, That it had not any evil in opposition against 

/ * it, from which it could be distinguished by such a denomination of good. But since this opposition 
is made effectually in the fall, we have no expression nearer unto the truth than this, that we say, 
All that there was in eternal nature was good, not with opposition to any evil that then was, but 
to that which afterwards was manifested in the fall. F ; 

But nevertheless, there is also further a second fundamental truth, well consistent with, and 

j 3 immediately annexed thereunto, viz. There was that in eternal nature which must have been evil in 
and unto creatures, as soon as they manifested it in themselves; when it was good and profitable be- 
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fore, in and to itself, and to them also, so long as it was unmanifest in them. And here we shall 
find that which must have been restrained, cast out from the working of God, and shut up in 
darkness. For therein laid all the danger, and the root of declining from good into evil, when it 
cannot nevertheless be attributed to the thing itself, considered as in that former abstracted sense, 
put only to this conjunction with the creature, in this latter relative sense. 

But how, and what was this? It was that natural desire, inclination, and readiness to bring 
forth its own dark powers. And how could this have been evil and dangerous in the very creation, 
and yet have been good in eternity abstracted from the creation? If this be not apprehended, all 

the rest will for the greatest deal remain obscure, and therefore, being certainly much concerned 
therewith, I must make it as plain as [ can. 

We must then according to the direction of Teutonicus, (though he doth not propound it after 
such a way or method,) conceive it thus : 

(1.) In that pure abstracted sense from all creatures and creation, these three things in eter- 
nal nature were all three manifest and all three hid, in a different respect. All three were mani- 
fest, but each only in and to itself, and therefore all three must also have been hid, each with re- 
spect to the other two. When we then find this expression in Teutonicus, which he hath fre- 
quently, The darkness was manifested in itself from eternity, it is not inconsiderately to be passed 
by, for it hath its deep, true, significant and wide reaching sense, which I know not how to express 
nearer by other words, than by saying, ‘As the darkness was in and to itself, when it was not, or no- 
thing to the light, so it was also, and must have been manifest in and to itself, when it was not ma- 
nifest inand to the light. For it was, and if it was, it was but that same which it was, and nothing 
else. And this being what it was, cannot but imply a manifestation of what it was, answerable to 
that sense wherein it was, and relating only to itself. 

In that sense then wherein it was, and wherein it was manifest, it had also an inseparable 
desire of being manifest, or of continuing to be what it was. And this desire now was therein 
good, needful and profitable, not bringing in any evil or disorder. For it was not a desire reach- 
ing beyond its own sphere, or intending to destroy the light, by breaking forth out of its own 
limits into the light’s region, but only to generate and bring forth its own dark powers, and so to 
preserve its own being in its own region. Which all must have been so, and continued so without 
alteration, for it was subservient to the light. If it had not been so, no fire could have been gene- 
rated, having no essences but from its root, and so the light could not have shined out of the fire, 
and could have had nothing to shine into. For its essentiality is to shine into the darkness, and that 
of the darkness to comprehend not the light. But, 

(2.) As soon is there is spoken of creatures and their creation, there is a digression made from 
this pure abstracted sense, and this desire can no more be so considered in a singleness, or by itself 
alone, but all three must now be considered as in conjunction, breaking forth and entering each from 
its own deeper particular sphere into one only compounded, lesser, lower, and weaker, for to make 
up all three together every particular angelical being. Wherein, or with respect to which, this de- 
sire of darkness cannot further be considered so single, pure, and close to itself, for it hath now an 
external object, which it can lay hold on, and make a pretension to, no less than fire and light 
seeing it is noless than they a third essential part thereof. % 

And as by the moving of the eternal Will in both fires, the central fire especially introduced it- 
self into a greater desire, so did also the light, and so no less the darkness, each in its order and 
place, and according to its condition. When, nevertheless, even in this greater desire also, there 
was no evil, nor any danger, as far as it can be conceived by itself alone, abstracted from the 
creature, for it had not, nay, could also not have changed itself, and no alteration was brought upon 
it from without; but only in its conjunction with this external object, there was an evil danger of 
disorder and confusion conceived as it were in the womb, not as an absolute necessity, but as a pos- 
sibility of being brought forth into real existency. And so the former goodness, consistent with 
that pure abstracted sense, is now inconsistent, at least as to the same degree thereof, with this 
latter relative ; not because of its being changed, but because of its now having ability and possibil- 
ity, in this external object to be changed, by this dark desire’s being stirred, raised up, and mani- 
fested beyond that sense wherein it was manifest before: which before could not have been done 
by itself without the creature, but could now by the creature, as it was also done soon thereafter, 
by some of them in their fall. g 

, But could not this dark desire have been kept under or in order, in and by the creature, that 
s0 its goodness and profitableness had been continued without alteration ? Certainly it could for so 
it was also, and is yet stil), with all those holy angels that kept their habitation in the light. For it 
could not have broken forth into manifestation of itself, neither could it have necessitated any crea- 
ture to raise it up. Certainly no more than fire lying hid in a flint stone can break forth to con- 
sume houses if not brought forth by a living agent, and no more than it can necessitate or constrain 
any living to strike it out of steel and flint. But if now this is done by a living creature, and evil 
consequences come forth from this doing, who can be blamed as an author of evil ? < 

So therefore, all and every evil hath its only original in the creature, and not in this dark de- 
sire, considered in itself without the creature; for in its conjunction with the creature the danger 
was conceived, and by the creature’s own activity, the evil was effectually born. This destve of 
darkness implieth as in and to itself nothing else but a bringing forth of its own powers, that is a 
preservation of its own being; and this is good, for it is consistent with order, and is according to 
its own natural and eternal right. But this same desire of darkness, as in conjunction with one 
creature, implyeth also further disorder, and destruction, rebellion and insurrection, against the 
light, and this is evil. If then that former can be separated from this latter, as it really ean and 
did before there was any creature, there can be no evil, and none could have been in eternity, b 
fore the creation. But if this latter cannot be separated in the creature from that former. ait en 
tainly cannot by any means,that former goodness faileth, when this desire is considered in conjunction 
with the creature, and faileth so, that the fault is on the side of the creature, and not on the side of 
this Sk (Let sr be glorified, By demonstration and publication of the Truth ] i 

ich even in the creature itself, intendeth not properly an i: i 
greet Lae only its own manifestation and jeerens: AM aici i Me Sih SN a 
: ay what is much more, even now after the disordered manifestation of thi i 
it is really hell, darkness, torment, anguish, and anger-fire, we may still Gina ae: bee - 
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most considerable footsteps of this distinction, declaring plainly, that all what there is or can be 
conceived of evil, lieth only on the side of the creature, and not on the side of that which came out 
of eternal nature to be manifested by the creature. For hell-darkness and anger-fire would imme- 
diately be good and only good, without any mixture of evil, and could bear no more such dreadful 
names, if but the own wild of creatures, ‘with respect to which they are and must be evil, could be 
taken away, abolished and annihilated. Which certainly as it is a sure and solid truth, so it is most 
worthy to be taken into deep consideration. ‘ 

But I think it can now from hence be plain enough, what is here meant in our author, by the 
breaking forth of the hellish foundation of God’s anger. And that there must be spoken thereof in 
different senses, which I see not how to represent better in their difference, but by saying, It broke 
forth, and broke not forth, and yet broke forth. For we may find in this fourth theosophical ques- 
tion, compared with the fourteenth question, such a threefold sense, as is according to this three- 
fold expression, though we find not such a construction of words. 

(1.) It broke forth, seeing that all the holy angels must have been made up, in their creation, 
by darkness, fire and light; according to the likeness of their Father in eternal nature. But it 
broke forth in its due order, for it was not made manifest, entering not into the superticie’, or su- 
premest visible circumference of the angelical beings, but kept below to the centre, as the lowest 
step of this eternal ladder. 

And entered nevertheless into them, and into every one of them, to be the root and ground of 
their fire and light. 

Which entering into them, was its breaking forth, from its own uncreated eternity, into a lower 
and exterior degree of many particular created beings. 

(2.) It broke not forth, in that sense which implieth hell, or anger-fire, properly so called now 
after the manifestation thereof. For here it was cast out and shut up: which is not so grossly to 
De conceived, as if the darkness had had a rebellious will or desire, to be heli, and to break forth 
in flames of anger-fire, to destroy the light, and to disturb the whole creation of God ; which rebel- 
lious will, as a raging, furious devil must have been resisted by force and violence, and bound with 
éternal chains of darkness. 

For what a ridiculous nonsense would this be, and what strange monsters would not be gene= 
rated therefrom ? 

Certainly not so much as the least shadow thereof may be found in all the writings of Teuton= 
icus, if not ignorantly, or maliciously perverted. : 

The darkness had a will or desire indeed, or a natural internal propensity and inclination to 
enter into manifestation, and to bring forth in and by the creature its own powers and wonders ; 
which was so natural unto it, as it is unto fire and light. And this was good and not evil, as far as 
it can be considered without conjunction with the creature ; for it implieth no rebellion against the 
light, no disorder, or destruction of anything in eternal nature, but only its own generation, ma- 
nifestation, and preservation of its own being. Which must be preserved in its own state and con- 
dition, and is, by the concurrence of fire and light themselves, preserved in eternal nature. 

But it was not good in this conjunction with the creature, for there it implieth, and carryeth 
along with it, of all necessity, an undoing of the light in the creature, and so the creature’s destruc- 
tion, and insurrection against the eternal will of their Creator, who would not have had them crea- 
tures of darkness, but of light. 

Here then in the creation of these creatures, this will and desire of darkness, was not made use 
of by the Creator, in such a sense as he made use of that desire of light, but he cast it out. From 
whence? From his working saith our author, not absolutely from the creature, for darkness must 
have been the third essential part thereof, hid in its inmost deepest centre, but from his working 
he cast it out. What is this else, but to say, He opened not the dark bottomless pit, but shut it up 
in its own abyssal centre, he brought forth no hellish wonders, and created no devils, put all holy 
angels of light, being all bright and glorious shining flames of fire, and having the darkness, to- 
gether with all its dark will, desire and inclination under their feet. 

So therefore this hellish foundation of God’s anger broke not forth, and could also not have 
broke forth in the creation of angels; but afterwards it did in their fail, when this desire of dark- 
ness was stirred, raised up, assisted mightily, and brought forth effectually by their own activity, 
working in the dark and false magia of their own will. But nevertheless again, 

(3.) It broke yet forth even in this creation itself. ‘4 k 

-. And what is now this breaking forth else or more, but a nearer advancing, not from not being 
unto being, but from a state of pure absolute impossibility of coming ever into being, to a state of 
possibility, or if it might be said so, to a good hope for being. For before the creation, there was’ 
an eternal impossibility that darkness ever should have been manifested, beyond that sense and 
degree wherein it was and must have been manifested in and to itself ; F 
~~ Seeing that not only, it could not have manifested itself any further, but also, that it could not, 
have desired, or not have been inclined to do so, because there was nothing which it could have 
been manifested in or unto. But now there were so many millions of exterior living objects, all ca- 
pable of receiving its manifestation into their own ground, wherein it laid unmanifest, and all also 
able themselves to bring it forth into manifestation, both within and without themselves. 

There was then now a possibility, and a door as it were was opened in the creation, through 
which it could creep in, and come into manifestation ; not indeed by its own sufficiency, but by the 
creature’s assistance, and concurrence, if these might be so curious and desirous as to unlock its 
secret pit, and so to enter into a manifest conjunction with it. Which that they could by theirown 
will and desire, experience hath shown us in the fall of angels, and can still daily show in our own 
actual transgressions, that these two desires, of darkness and of living creatures, can enter into, 
unite and mingle with each other, more easily than black can unite and mingle with black. 

And here that greater desire, whereinto eternal nature, after its being stirred up in both 
fires, introduced itself, may be found with respect to darkness. For when this had before, accord- 
ing to its eternal right, a desire to be manifest, and to contine so, in that sense wherein it was so 
in and to itself; it got now a greater desire, to be manifest in the creation also. Which greater de- 
sire was cast out by the Creator; not because of its having been evil in itself abstracted from the 
creature, but because of its being inconsistent in the creatures with that state, wherein he would 
have had for his own praise and glory, and their own happiness. ing . 
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And this, saith Teutonicus now further, v. 5, was the ground and cause of Lucifer’s fall. - 

But if we would imagine such a cause as whereby he were made excusable in the least, we 
should be quite out of the way. It drew and tempted him indeed, but in him only, and not with- 
out him. So that it was but his own lust that tempted him; and tempted he must have been 
as. well as Adam, and as all the rest of holy angels. It drew and tempted them all, but it necessi- 
tated none, and could also not, or else they must all have fallen, no less than Lucifer with his le- 
gions. But as the greater part stood unmoveable in the truth and light, so could he also have 
stood and kept his own lust under foot. , ; 

And then this darkness would with all its drawings so little have darkened him, as his fire 
could have burned him, or could have consumed his shining light. : i! 

Of man saith the scripture, Thy perdition is from thyself; notwithstanding that man had in 
his temptation this same, living, strong and mighty prince of darkness against him. For it was but 
his own lust which he could have been sensible of, and this therefore was properly that which 
tempted him; had he prevailed against this, all what there was without him, should not have hurt 
him 


And if it was so with man, how much the more is Lucifer’s perdition from himself, who had not 
such a living, strong, and cunning adversary against him from without, as he was afterwards him- 
self unto man. He abode not in the truth, and he kept not his habitation in the light, | saith the 
Scripture, and maketh so himself only, and nothing without him the cause or causer of his destruc-~ 
tion, 

T shall now but try, whether I could illustrate a little more all this matter, as to its chiefest 
particulars, by a convenient similitude, obvious unto reason and senses. 

From the creation of this world all that there ever since was manifested therein, both good and 
evil, laid hid and secret in the manifold powers and energies of temporal nature. And so, that all 
things successively and gradually, each in its appointed time, should be brought forth into mani- 
festation. Of so many others let us consider only that evil, noxious and destroying invention of 
gunpowder, certainly not flown forth from the properties of light and love, but out of darkness, 
from this hellish foundation of God’s anger; seeing it is notoriously made up of the three first pro- 
perties of darkness, and only by the concurrence of the fourth it is enabled to show forth its stu- 
pendous effects. 

As really now as this laid in the powers of temporal nature from its very beginning, so really 
also this nature had a desire to bring it forth into manifestation. As it hath still such a desire for - 
all what may yet be behind, and shall have it unto the end of time. All the powers, properties, © 
and energies of stars and elements, and all what there is set at work, or hath a share in the go- 
vernment of this principle, from the supremest officer down to the lowest, is capable of this desire, 
each in its order, and degree, and according to its ability. But especially the spirit of this world 
(according to the plain expressions of Jacob Behmen) is created with a natural inclination, to bring 
forth into manifestation, all what there lieth hid in the secret recesses of his kingdom. For therein 
his government and the execution of his office consisteth ; he being ordained to manifest both good 
and evilin this his mixed third principle, wherein yet allis good, if considered as in and to it- 
self, : 

This desire then in the spirit of this world, with reference especially to the manifestation of 
gunpowder, was absolutely good in him, (in such a goodness as this principle can be capable of) as 
far as if can be considered only in itself, and purely. abstracted from men. For though we may 
say of the devil, yet we cannot of the spirit of this world, that he desired or intended so many. 
thousands of living men and beasts should be killed and destroyed thereby; but his desire implieth 
nothing else, but that a faithful execution of his office might be made by manifestation of those 
powers and wonders, which he was ordained to manifest. But as soon as it is considered in con- 
junction with man, this goodness faileth immediately, not that it had been changed in itself, but. 
because it is inconsistent in its manifestation with the condition of sinful man. . 

This manifestation with its effects could not have broken forth of itself, or by. own sufficiency 
of this desire, though it had been never so strong, and notwithstanding that all. the materials re- 
quisite thereto, were in their being; but it wanted a living agent, or such an intellectual instru- 
ment as could be able and fit to make a proportionable mixture and composition thereof, and to. 
prepare what there was more required for its pernicious use. And this could have been no other 
but man. Beasts were not able, and the devils also not, because of there being cast out from this 
principle, so as to have no power therein at all. 

It could therefore not have broken forth before the creation of man; there it was ina state 
of absolute impossibility. But in his creation we may say, it advanced nearer, or made as it were 
the first step of advancing from a state of impossibility to possibility, for that external living agent, 
whom this desire could come into conjunction with, was now in being. But in his fall the con- 
junction between them was actually made; and in this conjunction all evil that ever arose there- 
from, was actually conceived in the womb. 

What here might be objected, That thus it seems a necessity is laid upon man, by which he 
was constrained to fall; for that else the spirit of this world could not have manifested its wonders 
and secret powers, and that so his being created with a natural inclination thereto, must have been 
in vain, is of no consideration at all. Man was free, and not necessitated to join in his imagination. 
with the spirit of this world, and if he had kept him under, he should himself nevertheless have 
manifested his wonders, quite in another and much more glorious way; not as a foolish captive 
and servant, but as a wise ruler and master thereof. But now in his fall, or joining with him, a 
wide gate was opened, through which this hellish invention could get a ready entrance into this 
world, after such a pernicious way_as it is still therein unto this day. ie 

But nevertheless it was still unknown to mankind for several thousand years, during all which 
time it could not have been called evil, if purely considered in and to itself, as it is a wonder of 
the powers of nature. And, which is the chiefest thing, and the conclusion of all, when it broke 
forth at length, aftersuch along period of ages into an actual manifestation, it carried no killing and 
destroying evil along with itself, of an absolute constraining necessity, but all that evil laid there 
already before in man himself, For it could not have forced any body to kill his fellow-creature 
thereby, though it may have occasioned and tempted many, who yet all were free, so that they 
could have left it alone: and if they all had kept. under foot their own’evil lusts of hatred, envy, 
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anger, pride, and covetousness (which properly was that which tempted them), it we ave done 

no base port in the wee than it did before it was in being. E 2) 
__But this is enough. What further might be said and applied conveniently t : 

easily represent itself, if duly considered and compared. aa : Bieibgde ie 


I shall now say something in short, concerning, Sir, your second Question, which was this, 
pe aoe is the true notion of own self-desire as it relates to fire and forms, and such like things 
BS are ano will and desire, in propriety of speech belonging only to intellectual and 

Answer. _ Several things are here expressed, which first a little distinctly must be taken notice 
of, before a direet answer can be given to this question. But, though there many things properly 
belonging and subservient thereunto, come into my mind, yet I shall for brevity’s sake set down 
only some of them in the following positions : 

I.—It is not the right way for truth and wisdom to make or settle outward notions, and to fix: 
our mind upon spoken or written words; but the only way is, according to the direction of the 
Scripture (repeated and insisted upon most earnestly by Teutonieus), to ask of God, that giveth to 
alt men liberally, and upbraideth not. F 

IL—If this is given by God, and is obtained in the soul internally, it is authorized by its giver 
to regulate the propriety of outward speech, by which itself cannot be regulated reciprocally. For, 

: II —lIt is unquestionably true, that our propriety of outward speech must be subject to a pro- 

priety of inward Sense; seeing that upon this only, it must depend, and that it ought not to aspire 
to any higher dignity, but to be a faithful interpreter thereof. 
_._ IV.—Itis ‘no less true, that all what we can call agood, nay the very best propriety of speech, 
is but earthly, imperfect, impotent, shadowy (in comparison to inward light and substance), full 
of confusion (because our Jerusalem speech is lost, and this but born in Babel), and always sub- 
ject to be taken differently, according to the different constitutions of hearers or readers, none of 
whom can take any outward expression nearer unto truth, than himself standeth therein. 

“ V.—Many things are said in a good propriety of speech (according to our sense and apprehen- 
sion), even in the Scripture itself, condescending to our capacity, which yet are all improper, and 
if regulated by that outward propriety of speech, utterly false; when they are really true in their 
own internal propriety, which if it should or could be exactly represented, should be all inconsis- 
tent with the propriety of earthly speeches. Instances would make a prolixity. This only, con= 
cerning the deliberation or consultation of God, and his decrees, following thereupon, could evi- 
dence it sufficiently. 

- VIL—Ht must justly be asked, By what ground, or in what sense, the Seven spirits of God 
before his throne, can be placed in the number of things inanimate? or what the true notion is of 
being inanimate ? Seeing that the prophet Ezekiel testifieth of those four which he saw as a four- 
fold wheel full of eyes, they had a living Spirit within them; and seeing further that they are the 
original of so many thousand animate beings. For that they are called seven wheels, and seven 
burning lamps, and that neither wheel nor lamp upon earth is animate, ean signify nothing at all. 

Truly our author had found a true propriety of internal real sense, which cannot be outdone 
by any propriety of earthly speech. 

_ _ WII.—He that made the eye, should he not see 2 and should he not hear that prepared the ear > 
Saith the Scripture of God, who nevertheless hath neither eyes nor ears; when yet he hath them 
both far above ali propriety of earthly speech, in such a true propriety of inward sense as-is con~ 
sistent with eternity, and with his transcendent being. 

# gone as this is said of God, so it may be said also in its lower, subordinate sense of eternal 
ature. 

VIII.—All the forms thereof see, hear, feel, smell, and taste each other, truly, really, and 
properly, in such a truth, reality, and propriety as is consistent with their eternity, though not 
with the capacity of sinful man; who lost his intellectual eye, and al] internal senses, and is but: 
able to look into time, and this moreover but so, that there justly might be doubted, whether he 
more properly should be called blind or seeing. 

X.—How these five senses are appropriable to the forms of eternal nature? or how they see 
and feel each other, is asked in vain, and should be declared in vain, though it were by an angel 
from heaven, if we are not ourselves acquainted inwardly with the movings and operations of eter- 
nal nature, in its restored harmonious union. All what our author saith thereof, [N. B.}is notto declare 
it to any other so as that it should be understood from his outward words, by bringing them into 
regular notions, but only to stir up every one that complaineth of unintelligibility, to seek and 
ask the understanding of God, where he may certainly find it, aceording to his appointed measure, 
like as he found it, who before was so ignorant thereof as any other can be upon all the earth. For, 

X.—So impossible as it is to be understood, if we are not acquainted with the operations of 
eternal nature within ourselves, so possible and easy is it, if we are; for then it declareth itself 
most sensibly, and wanteth no declaration from without. It is seen and felt in the mind of man, 
as a living word of God is spoken, heard, and understood without any outward sound, and with- 
out means of any language. 

XI.—If then these things be so, will and desire cannot be so strange to the seven forms of 
eternal Nature as they might seem, if we would think, that the propriety of eMthly speech, which 
we are used to, is a good and proper norma for these eternal, immeasurable things to be regula- 
ted by. : 

XIT.—A little new-born child, Whether it hath will and desire, and especially own will, and 
self-desire ? might here justly be asked. I am sure enough, directly and positively it can neither be 
affirmed nor denied, but a harmonious mixture and union must be made of Yea and No. If we 
should consider this a little deeper, much would be found therein, convenient to this present 
matter, concerning the Seven forms of eternal nature. 

XIII.—Each of them, considered as by itself alone (though none can be alone), hath its own 
will and desire. Ms art Q 

And this (1.) is its own immutable essentiality. (2.) It lieth in its own immutable essenti- 
ality. These two cannot in eternal nature be distinguished from each other, they are one and the 
same thing, but from the effects and consequences we find the distinction after the fall in: 
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ereatures, It {s rightly said (1.) that it is its own immutable essentiality ; for it is that, whereby- 

it is, and continueth to be what it is, and cannot be any other thing or property; and canalso have 

no inclination, no possibility, nor any kind of ability, to be, or to become any other thing, but what 

it is. And so it is not an acting, stirring, or working activity, as we conceive in the notions of 

will and desire, for there is no occasion for it. It is quietly what it is, and need not be busied 

with a moving will, or desire to be, or to maintain its being; for there is no opposition, which it 
~ could or must resist by exerting any act of will or desire. i a: 

It standeth (notwithstanding that it hath really its own particular essentiality for itself) in the 

nearest union with all the others, making up with them, one only harmonized substance. But 
seeing further, that this same afterwards in fallen creatures, is own will and self desire, with res~ 
pect to these seven dis-harmonized properties, when scattered and brought in opposition against 
each other in creatures; it is also rightly said (2,) that will and desire laid in the immutable essen- 
tiality of each of these seven forms: for it ariseth only from thence, and showeth forth itself im- 
mediately. Each is departing from union, and withdrawing inte that which is its own; each is 
contrary to all the other, and hath now a natural strong desire, (inclination or propensity is not 
here enough,) or a fixed, obstinate will, to stand by itself, upon its own bottom; to exclude all the 
other, to prevail against all and every one; and only to preserve and maintain its own particular 
being. Which could not be so, ifin the first harmonized original (when they all seven were united 
into one only substance, and ruled by one only will, of light and love), each of them had not its 
own particular, immutable essentiality. 

So THEN there was no own will, nor any own self-desire in eternity, before the fall of angels; 
nothing the like was ever said by Teutonicus, who declareth expressly, in more than fifty places, 
not only that it had its original in the fall, but also, that it could not have been in eternity before 
the fall. But that must have been therein, which, when introduced into an exterior manifesta- 
tion, and so communicated unto creatures, could, in and by them have been stirred and raised up 
in discord and opposition, And this was that seven-fold, particular, immutable essentiality of the 
Seven eternal Properties, whereby each of them, must have been only that which it was. For the 
one could not have been the sixth, nor the second the fifth, etc. But they altogether could have 
given up their will and total being into the whole; all loving, desiring and embracing each other, 
in union and harmony, and so making up one only will and substance. 

But when they were now stirred up in the deepest central root by Lucifer and his angels, this 
union and submission to the will of light and love, was broken and disturbed; each recalled as it 
were that which was its own unto itself, acted according to what it was ablein its own essentiality, 
and showed forth what it was, when departed from union. 

And so there must arise seven particular, not only different, but also contrary wills and de- 
Sires, which the Revelation of St. John representeth by the emblem of seven heads of the dragon, 
by seven mountains, and seven heads of the scarlet-coloured beast, whereupon the whore sitteth, etc. 


The following paper contains a representation of ‘‘ The GROWING of VEGETABLES, with 
RESPECT to their YEARLY RENEWING in the Spring-time, as described by BEHMEN ;”— 

I.—Heaven and earth make up but one principle and are the two chief constituent parts there- 
of, to be compared in a sense unto male and female: so that the concurrence of them both is ne~ 
cessarily required, for the generation of ali sorts and kinds of earthly things. 

II.—The properties of Nature therefore in the earth, which on the third day of the creation, 
when they were in conjunction with the eternal Word moving them especially, could produce, with 
out concurrence of the sun, all sorts and kinds of vegetables, can now do the same no more. But, 
because of their being after the fall and curse, half dead and impotent, they want now the sun's heat: 
and light, for to be thereby raised up, stirred and enlivened. 

. III.—All the Seven chief Properties of nature, together with their lesser subordinate qualities, 
are in every seed, but in various degrees and orders; so that some of them lay more or less deeply 
hidden therein, and others are more or less outward and nearer to activity, according to the diffe- 
rent kinds thereof. : 

But all are without a manifest distinction, as if they were all but one and the same thing: 
wherefore then they must also be without qualifying or exerting their several distinct faculties, 
till the seed be thrown into the ground. 

__ 1V.—AIll the same properties are in the earth also, but in several degrees and orders, variously 
different, according to the different constitutions of places ; and in the earth no less than in the seed, 
they are impotent, shut up into death, and overpowered by its cold astringency. Because then the 
earth hath its own centre precipitated down from the sun, nay set as it were in opposition over 
against it, so that it must be more passive than active, its properties could never be able to raise 
up any qualification in the seed, unless they were first raised up themselves, by the influence of 
heat and light from the sun. 

V.—When this begins to be done, and goes then further on gradually, the Properties begin to 
be stirred, and are enabled gradually to operate, each of them according to its own nature; for the 
heat, which is the next degree to the light, is unfolded and raised successively more and more out 
of the cold astringeycy. 

_ And so thereto an agreeable conjunction or union is made between the properties of the 
earth and those of the seed, which latter are taken in, and supported and strengthened by the for- 
mer. Provided, - 

VI.—That the properties of that peculiar ground or place wherein the seed is sown, be not in 
their constitution too much contrary, but agreeing more or less with the properties of the seed in 
their condition and order, or kind. For else the grain or seed is taken in indeed by the earth, but 
not so the properties of that seed by the properties of the earth. Seeing that there can be no ‘con- 
junction, or at least no agreeable living union between them. And from hence therefore ariseth a 
slow and weak vegetation, or also sterility, and a total corruption of the seed. This Behmen illus- 
trates by a similitude taken from a mother’s entire kindness and affection to her own natural son 
and the same mother’s lesser tenderness, or total carelessness towards a step-son. 4 

VII.—These two then in conjunction, viz. the natural contrariety and strife of the three first 
properties, in the earth and seed; and (2.) the sun’s influencing power, not only raising up that strife” 
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by its heat, but also gradually reconciling it in its light, are the cause of all and every vegetation. 

And this in an harmonious answerableness to the two eternal principles. For like as Eternal 
Nature tendeth always forwards in and by the war and strife of the three first dark properties, to 
their transmutation into peace and light and glory, which it obtaineth in the second principle of 
light and love; so doth also Temporal Nature tend or press always forward, to its perfection in its 
kind, or to a transmutation of its inferior striving properties, to be made in and by the light or tinc- 
ture ok outward nature, which is hid in everything, and is fully obtained in the full maturity of 
eve: uit. 

III.—This conjunction between these two is always broken in the winter, by the then pre- 
dominant astringent cold. But as soon as the properties of the earth can have the heat stirred and 
raised in them again, this conjunction is renewed, and their strife begins afresh. And_so from 
hence it is, that in every tree yearly new twigs and branches are produced ; and from every root or 
seed, a new vegetation springeth up, which is thus more particularly described by Behmen. 

'TX.—7The sun’s heat warmeth and stirreth the qualily of water, or the water spirit, and so also 
the material water or sap, both in the earth and in the seed. And then the light of nature, in end 
with that sweet water spirit springeth up; which maketh all the other properties moving and stir- 
ring also. For there is now a mutual affecting, touching, penetrating, and working of the proper- 
ties in one another, when nevertheless each of them keeps constantly to its own natural inclination, 
and cannot therefore but act accordingly. 

X.—All the other qualities, besides the sweet water and light being in themselves but dark, 
harsh, cold, rough, astringent bitter, dry, etc. are thereby naturally made sensib/e of this light and 
water’s being their end and aim, or their only desirable treasure, refreshing, softening, tincturing, 
and reconciling them. Wherefore then in this their sensibility or natural tendency, pressing to- 
wards perfection, the vegetation is now carried on by their own natural strife and contrariety. For 
the seed is now impregnated with a new life according to its kind.—[Notr.—By sensibility here 

is meant a natural tendency or propensity towards that which is, and brings them to their per- 

fection, and may rationally be conceived to stand in such proportion or analogy with respect 
to sensibility, as the proportion is between the knowledge and reason of man, and that which 

more or less is answering thereunto in beasts.] é 

XI.—This new life, being still surrounded with death, and encompassed with a gross, hard, 
unprofitable husk, shell, etc. cannot spring up beyond it, and so not manifest or exert itself, but 
by breaking through that dead inclosure, putting off the same, and leaving it behind in and to the 
earth. And here that death lieth, so much spoken of by Behmen, and applied to the regeneration, 
according to the words of Christ, The grain of wheat cannot bring forth fruit, except it fall into the 

round and die. _ ‘ 

: XII.—In this mutual affecting and touching of all the qualities, the sweet water-spirit tasting, 

as it were, the bitter and harsh qualities, it naturally stretcheth forth itself, flying or retiring from 

them as much as it can, which Behmen illustrates by a similitude of a man tasting an astringent 

bitter gall, who naturally cages at it, and wideneth his palate, showing thereby a natural antipathy 

against astringency and bitterness——[Notr,—This word tasting is such an expression as that for- 
mer of sensibility ; and may, together with what now followeth, be illustrated, by what we see 
several such liquors as are of contrary or disagreeing qualities do, when mixed together.] 

XIII.—But this sweet quality with its water and sap, thus flying and retiring in its antipathy, 
from the bitter and astringent, makes them but more eager to follow after it, and causeth the as- 
tringent spirit especially, to press more earnestly upon it: which causing is nothing else, vena 
more lively stirring and raising up its internal property, desiring to be by that sweet water refresh- 
ed, to satisfy its own natural dryness, and to have also such fit subject before it, as may be capa- 
1S Te inis Penton is, according to the natural inseparable constitution of this aeringnt 
quality, a continual attracting, coagulating and (in conjunction with the heat) a drying ay ‘ oo 
ening the water or sap. Whereby ins piney enete such or such a visible colour, and palpable 

ccording to the kind of the first seed. , 
Bee his fying and pursuing after going on thus continually, until the water 8 all va 
sumed, and the sweet quality is made all impotent, so that it can at length retire no further, is the 
true growing or vegetation in this es cre Onery world; wherein it cannot be done but so suc- 

i nd by little and little. For, a 
Ce Te this sweet Gantt with its water kindled more and more from above by the sun’s heat, 
and pressed upon from beneath by the bitter and harsh qualities, cannot but fy ane weet ie 
natural antipathy more and more, not only first springing up above the ground, and no Lon ys a N= 
ing forth itself on every side as in a circumference, but also pressing directly forwards, ce vat er 
upwards to the sun, for to escape as it were, their violence. But being always further and further 
pursued by the other contrary, and especially by the astringent quality, it cannot but a lem 
sively more and more coagulated and compacted: and so therefore successively a long and roun 

th up. ¢ : 
Diag jee stank ie always thicker below on the bottom, and thinner or smaller above B pe 
height, decreasing in its quantity by little and little. And this is from the eure yele see i. - 
ving first its full strength, but losing it successively more and more ; till at ius i Paley 
weak and impotent, that it cannot retire any higher, but must submit, and be as it were cap 
e other properties. 
bs VILL The different colours and the alterations of them, made several in one at eine 
vegetation, wherein we may see that first below the herb or plant a pate whitis : Fy serieat 
changed into green, brown, yellowish, etc. are from the various pre gee 0 
ualities, in the outmost surface of the stalk, affected by the sun’s heat and light. — ; 
7 XIX.—The branches, leaves, knots, etc. have all their original from that continual strife be- 
tween the contrary qualities, which is sometimes anne on ee sep se ean Hg UES eee 
- = é 5 : is ; 
Sued See ee Cana ie nee Meh bean stich a vehement assault miaue Buen big sweet 
; i if ati i i th to escape and get through again. 
water, that it was like as if at its period, but that it had SEN SU tAeRE Waser. Ghd core 

‘e Signatura Rerum, Behmen declareth this figuration of the knots, etc. per, 

Peerice non the generation of eternal nature, saying for instance, Each of the properties pursue 
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the sweet water: Mars raveth and rageth, Mercury is terrified at it; and Saturn, by his strong 
impression, maketh this terror or crack (which is salnitral, according to the third property of na- 
ture,) corporeal; and thus the knots come to be. In this terror, Mercury goeth on a side, and. 
taketh Venus along with him; which causeth a spreading forth of twigs and branches, etc.] , 

X.—When the water is so far spent and dried up, or coagulated and compacted by the sun’s 
heat from without, and the first astringent property within, and consequently the sweet quality 
hath so much lost its strength as that it can no more press forward to preserve itself, it is necessi- 
tated to yield to the contrary qualities. Which it doth by spreading out the little residue of its 
sweet watery essence, as in a round court or ball, and admitting all the other qualities thereinto. 
And this now is the generation of a round bud or head, which the astringent spirit compacteth, 
and wherein all the rest do further act their parts, each of them according to its own natural drift, 
until another grain or seed be therein produced in a perfect answerableness to that first, out of 
which this growth came forth. ; 

XXI.—In this bud, the sweet quality with its water may now be compared in a sense to a 
pregnant woman, which having conceived a seed (the other crude qualities) into her womb, must 
now further herself bring it to maturity, and labour for an opening and bringing forth thereof, for 
this sweet water must bring forth from hence the proper natural children of all the other properties. 

XXII.—These children are the various leaves of the flowers and blossoms, of so various, and 
sometimes also mixed colours. All which are no more (like as the green Jeaves were on the stock 
below) of the water quality’s nature and condition, but according to that of all the other qualities, 
and their manifold combinations, etc. 

For the sweet water now impregnated with all these qualities, cannot bring forth children ac- 
cording to its own, but needs bring them forth according to the constitution of that seed, which it 
is impregnated with. 

XITI.—When these red, white, yellow, blue, etc. children are brought forth, the sweet mo- 
ther thereof groweth all faint and weary, and is not able to nourish them very long. For they are 
not only very tender as to themselves, but also, with respect to this mother, are upon a certain 
good account, only as if were her step-children. Because not generated freely, nor from, nor 
according to her own natural quality, but according to the others, and as by constraint, when. the 
Sweet quality was decayed, and all the others had overpowered and captivated her, 

XXIV.—When therefore the sun’s heat from without presseth upon these tender flowers and 
blossoms, all the qualities in them are stirred up and enlivened. For the spirit of life, even that 
true vegetable life, which is in every vegetation, according to its kind, is now exalted in them to 
the highest degree. Seeing then that these tender flowers are for this strong spirit, too weak and 
cannot bear it, they must surrender their various noble virtues, which they send forth from them, 
in a lively pleasant smell or perfume ; but they themselves must soon after fall away and wither. 
And so now from hence the vegetation decreaseth, and turneth back or downwards, in a good and 
true sense and respect, though in another it goeth still forwards, to the maturity of the seed or fruit. 

XXV.—For in this flourishing and blossoming of the vegetables, (even of thorns and thistles 
also,) a conjunction is made manifest more ot less between time and eternity, or earth and paradise, 

And eternity as it were beholds, or represents itself in time, bya visible image, partaking 
more or less both of the one and other. For in this smell especially, something of a paradisical pro- 
perty is opened: the meaning of which is not this, that the smell itself, forasmuch as it can be 
perceived by the earthly sense, or nose, were purely paradisical, for it is according to the condition 
of this third principle, but only that something of a paradisical property doth lie and open itself 
therein more or less, according to the different kinds of vegetables, : 

XVI.—This paradisica) property showeth forth also its own signature, by the manifold beau- 
tiful colours; when the temporal earthly property expresseth its character, by the subtle green 
leaves, surrounding the blossoms and flowers. _ 

For the various colours are according to the various dispositions of all the other qualities, be- 
sides that of the sweet water, and are rightly also called their colours ; yet they are not absolutely 
their own, so that they couid produce them without a concurrence of the hidden inward world. But 
there is in this blossoming a transmutation (of the sulphur and its sal, says Behmen, wherein all 
the qualities are understood) into paradise, or into a paradisical property and joy. [Norr.—This 

is such an expression again, as we had several the like above, and it is used by Behmen fre- 
quently, upon various occasions and different matters. In that sense, wherein the harsh, dark 
and bitter qualities can be conceived to be naturally desirous after their perfection, reconcili- 
ation, rest and satisfaction, they may be said also to be rejoiced, that is content, satisfied and 
acquiescing, when they have obtained it. Moreover, a real and proper joy, delight and pleasure 
is caused and raised in man, when he beholds the wonderful workmanship of God in Nature, 
more especially when he understands how a paradisical property is manifest therein.] } 

XX VII.—In this conjunction now between time and eternity, or earth and paradise, that high- 
est degree consisteth, which the spirit of life in all the vegetables, but in each according to its kind 
and capacity, is or can be exa]ted into; and which degree can now further not rise any higher. For 
though even afterwards also, in the full maturity of the fruits, something the like is opened again, 
and manifested after such a manner, in the pleasant smell and taste of the fruits; yet this which 
is here done in the blossoming, is the principal thing, with respect to the inward hidden world; 
though that other may be called the principal thing also, but only with respect to this outward four 
elementary world, and the chief benefit, which is brought forth thereby, unto creatures. From 
hence therefore the vegetation turns, as it were back or downwards, unto earthliness. For, 

XXVIII.—Seeing that the kingdom of this outward world is but temporal, having its own do- 
Minion, or government, as a principle by itself, and lying moreover under the curse and vanity, 
this paradisical property with its image, character, and Signature, cannot make a very long stay 
therein, but withdraws soon into its own centre. And this third principle according to its own na- 
tural right or privilege given unto it on the third day of the creation, and confirmed immediately 
after the deluge, is only for such a grain or seed to be brought forth from the blossom, as may be 
perfectly according to the sort and kind of the first, and may have in it the same quality and capa~- 
city of bringing forth and multiplying again after the same manner. 

_ And thus the Circle of Vegetation is ended or concluded, by the end’s returning into its own be- 
ginning. [As Time or Temporal Nature herself shall terminate, p, 5, 6.] : 
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_ [If space would allow, we might now go on to present further illustrations of the workings of 
the seven properties of nature in this temporal outbirth, but the present may suffice for our purpose 
of displaying the divine science of Behmen, and Freher, and its substantial concentration in Law.] 


The following curious and interesting Paper, as consonant with the tenor and spirit of this whole 
Treatise, has been likewise selected for insertion with the preceding extracts. Itis entitled ‘‘ The 
PROCESS in the PHILOSOPHICAL WORK, considered as thoroughly ANALOGICAL with 
that in MAN’S REDEMPTION through JESUS CHRIST; and REPRESENTED by POSITIONS 
given thereof, as to its PRINCIPAL POINTS in BEHMEN’S SIGNATURA RERUM, chapters 
Vii, x, xi, xii:’— 

I.—Adam’s primeval state in paradise, and the manner of his spoiling himself, his-whole 
created being, by his lustful imagination after the knowledge of good and evil, is rightly by this 
author, not only spoken of in the first beginning of his description, but also frequently repeated and 
variously expressed throughout his whole discourse. For if man understandeth not his own cor- 
rupted nature, and that curse which he himself lieth under, how can he be imagined to be able for 
an understanding of the nature and curse of the earth? Or upon what ground can he presume to 
deliver such a particular thing from that curse; or to be instrumental in this deliverance? which is 
the true artist’s only business. 

II.—As long as Adam stood in a pure paradisical innocency, the eternal Word and power of 
life, (called by Behmen the heavenly mercury,) was his leader, and had predominance in him. His 
life, which was a clear flaming fire, burned in and was nourished by that pure spiritual oil of the 
Divine substantiality; which, together with the holy water of eternal life, is generated in the an- 
gelical world: and this, therefore, could not but give forth a glorious bright shining light. 

IIfI.—Through the power of his imagination, or lust after the knowledge of good and evil, that 
which then was still kept under in him, and so was hidden from him, viz. the outward watery pro- 
perty, came to be manifest in his holy oil, and got predominance therein. This oil therefore, now 
overpowered thereby, could no more be such an agreeable food, and well-doing to his fire, as it 
could and did before. And so his fire not only lost its shining light, but came also to be spoiled it- 
self, for it was obscured, and made all impotent. And his mercury, which before in his holy oil, 
had caused and raised up paradisical joy and triumph, according ic his moving and stirring proper- 
ty, was now made a stinging anguishing poison, according to his own natural constitution, which 
he doth and must stand in, when before or without the light. — 

IV.—Nothing of the Divine substantiality was hereby spoiled, poisoned, or turned into evil: 
though sometimes this or that expression, which must be made use of with respect to man, may 
seem in outward appearance, to say something the like. For that which was in man of the Divine 
substantiality, faded, disappeared, or died indeed, but only with respect to man; seeing that this 
disappearing, was but an entering again into its own secret original, and so but a returning unto’ 
God the giver thereof. 

When contrariwise the creatural mercury, that is, man’s own life, went forth with its will, de- 
sire and lust, out of eternity into time; so that the former union was broken, and upon this breach, 
its own natural property and prepriety could not but be made manifest immediately : and because 
of this manifestation, which never should have been made, according to the will of God, it is now 
rightly called, spoiled, poisoned, and turned into evil ; when yet all this doth not reach the Divine 
substantiality, nor the holy life of God, but only that of man. 

V.—This is the substance of what Behmen largely declareth concerning man’s paradisical state, 
and falling away from it under the curse. Where he brings in also for a clearer illustration hereof, 
not only the fall of Lucifer, saying of him, that his desire was to try the fiery mercury, like as man 
desired to try the watery; but also the serpent with its poison, saying, that in the strongest and 
most poisonous mercury, the highest tincture lieth, yet not in its own natural property, ete. : all 
which he represents as a most proper, and pertinent introduction to this discourse of the philoso- 

hical work. 
R VI.—Immediately after the fall of man, God said unto the serpent, I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed: her seed shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel. And herein the philosopher’s stone or tincture lieth implicitly. For though 
this primarily concerneth man, yet secondarily it concerneth the whole creation also 4 and this 
bruising of the serpent’s head is done both spiritually and corporeally, and both in time and in etere 
nity, and though in different degrees, yet in a parallel process or method, both here and there. 

VII.—The serpent’s sting points at the wrath-fire, and the woman’s seed at the light and love- 
fire. These two are in every thing; and in the curse that former came to be predominant in out- 
ward nature. ‘This latter now must be raised up again, and, by its shining through the wrath, it 
must subdue and keep it under, and take away from it its predominant power, so that it may keep 
and exercise only its true natural office, as a servant in and to the light. And that these two may 
no more stand in contrariety and opposition to each other, but be one only thing, reharmonized by 
light and love, and re-introduced into paradise. And when now thus the dark poisoned mercury 
is tinctured, his anguishing death is turned into triumphing life and joy, and his former dark desire 
into a new light and love desire; which of itself is now able to make in itself a pure love and light 
substantiality, viz. a heavenly body out of an earthly. rf ; 

VIII.—The whole work consists summarily therein, that two things must be reduced back in- 
to one, even into such a one as they were from the beginning before they came to be two;a heaven- 
ly thing and an earthly one ate to be joined. That former must be admitted or received into itself 
by this latter, and must change it into its own heavenly quality. Earth must be turned in, and 
heaven out, ete. Which the mercury, that is therein, doth all himself; the artist is not to do it, 
neither can he do it: he is only to join together those ingredients that are requisite, and to leave 
the work to be done by that workman which is therein already. é ; ‘ 

Yet nevertheless Understanding and Faith is in him required ; and by this latter especially he is 
to co-operate, if his design shall take effect. For his design is nothing less than to fetch out a 
body from the curse, and to raise it up from the dead ; which never can be done by him, thatis stil 
dead himself,* both in his understanding, and as to his internal life. 


s % 7% - ’ ° 
* -* The following letter from the chief subject of the present treatise, and of the proposed biography, 
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IX.—With all this, the process in the regeneration of man runs parallel exactly. Consider 
only with thyself the heavenly humanity of the regenerator, and the earthly of poor fallen man, that 
is to be regenerated: consider, that the former must be received or taken in by the latter, and that 
this must suffer itself to be subdued, changed, kept under, and turned in by that. Consider that 
faith in man is absolutely required, by which he must in a sense co-operate indeed, but that for all 
this, he cannot make himself a child of God ; but must suffer himself to be made so by the eternal 
speaking Word, which in the philosophical process is called by Behmen, the heavenly mercury. 
Which also at the end of time, as in the completest period of the regeneration, will raise up his 
body again, which then shall no more be earthly, but heavenly, and conformable to his own glori- 
fied body. 

Coneidse all this in its true coherence, and dependence upon the only love and free grace of 
God: and you will certainly find, that all the description of this process, is nothing else but asound 
true, solid, explanation of these words of St. John, 4s many as received him, to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God, even to them that believe in his name. 

X.—In these words also lieth plainly, the possibility for obtaining the perfection in the philo- 
sophical work; which is rightly and firmly grounded here-upon by Behmen. 

For if God gave us, out of his infinite love, that which is the greatest and highest, how could 
he have withheld from us, that which is much lesser and lower? If man, in this divine power, 
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who is, indeed, only so presented to the contemplation of the world,as a personification and standard 
model of the most perfect natural development of a sound understanding, through all solid human 
knowledge and accomplishments, and all the experimental states of christianity, even up to the 
highest intellectual science, embraced in the grand mystery of all things revealed by God in Behmen, 
-—the following letter, we say, may be not unsuitably appended to the present extract. From 
which the candidate will further perceive, the perfect, unidiocratic understanding faculty of this 
great genius, and the practical gospel character of all his profound science ; which like that of the 
Saviour himself, of Paul, of Behmen, and of all tightly illuminated prophets of all ages, could only 
tend to the furtherance of the one Gospel design, the conversion of sinners and unbelievers, of all 
nations and people and tongues. 

And here we take a fresh occasion to observe, for the consideration of the candidate, that all that 
evangelical applicability which the personal ministry and writings of the inspired Paul possessed, 
in reference to the generation of his day, and to the church at large since, that same suitableness 
and adaptation to the present state of the unconverted intellectual world is contained in the writ- 
ings of Behmen, Freher, and Law. Nay the chief of these latter, or rather the whole jointly are buta, 
further birth of that self-same Spirit which brought forth the former; proceeding as immediately 
from the same will and wisdom, and God and Father of all. These are strong statements, but 
they are the results ofa clear apprehension of such a truth, And we doubt not, that a similar 
conviction will be forced upon others who are familiar with the works in question, after a perusal of 
the several sections of this treatise. 

The letter in question was written by Law to an intimate friend, who possibly, like many 
mystical and natural philosophers of the last century (even Newton himself, as referred to in the 
note of p. 46), and as a few even in our day, might have been dabbling in alchemical studies 
and experiments in search of the philosopher’s stone; but who were not sufficiently versed in the mys- 
tery of truth, as to perceive the futility of all such attempts, without not only an apprehension of the 
union and mutual co-operation of the powers of eternal and temporal nature, which can only be 
the result of a high degree of sanctity, devotion and purity, such as might be expected ina Theo- 
sophic College, but also of an especial appointment of God to that end, for the same purposes in- 
deed, as St. Paul was endowed with his divine wisdom and miraculous virtue. 

But how few even of our modern rational christians, with all their learning and ingenuousness, 
have sagacity or a will to perceive this essential truth, that the attainment and manipulative exercise 
of high illumination, must be founded in the simple experimental religion of the Gospel, in death to 
the old man, and the real resurrection of the new life of Christ, the light of eternity, in the soul ; 
in a word, by the actual passing through all the mystical deaths and births in the soul, which stand 
between human corruption and the light of God. The letter is as follows :— 

“My dear L——,—I cannot tell you how much I love you. But that which of all things I 
have most at heart with regard to you, is the real progress of your soul in the divine life. Heaven 
seems to be awakened in you. It is a tender plant, it requires stillness, meekness, and the unity 
of the heart, totally given up to the unknown workings of the Spirit of God, which will do all its 
work in the calm soul, that has no hunger or desire but to escape out of the mire of its earthly life 
into its lost union and life in God. . 

I mention this out of a fear of your giving into an eagerness into many things, which though 
seemingly innocent, yet divide and weaken the workings of the divine life within you. Fora mul- 
liplicity of wills is the one only evil, disease and misery, both of our souls and bodies. That 
which can make the soul to have only one will, and one love, is the universal tincture both for 
soul and body: and nothing else is it. That alone can take the fall or curse out of the body which 
can take it out of the soul. For the curse through all nature and creature is but one and the same 
thing, viz., the absence of the heavenly power. Heaven is dead in gold, just as it is dead in man; 
and its heavenly tincture can only be made alive in the same Inanner, and from the same power, as 
the inward man is born again of the water and spirit from above, ig 

Our outward man must be tormented, crucified, mortified in the fire of our own flesh and 
blood: and then it is as the gross gold in the crucible heated by earthly fire. But as no fiery tor- 
ments ve our teh flesh and blood a glorify guy uavard man, and set him in his first angelic state, 
So no outward fire can torment gold into its first heavenly state, Our Lord sai ifi 
Met. To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise. in ave, Ae eineited 

ow no one is a divine Magus, till he is thus qualified to sa to his subject, ts 
thou be with me in Paradise. If he himself is not in paradise, he ad do no Patio eee 
But, my friend, let not what [ here say, put you upon disputing this point with any one, for I say 
it nite end, to shew you the vanity of all such discourse, My dear soul, adieu, 
ct, , > : a 
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bestowed upon him by free grace, can verily rule and triumph again over sin, death, devil, and hell, 
whom he made himself subject unto by his lust, Why should he not also be enabled thereby, to 
rule and triumph again over the curse in the earth, he brought into it by the same lust? When 
this latter is but a natura] consequence of that former; nay an inconsiderable one in comparison to 
that. Truly it is inseparable therefrom, if that former be really attained unto, and provided that 
all the qualities that are requisite thereto, be verily found in the artist or Philosopher. 

XI.—All these qualities are, as in their principal sum and substance, concentrated in this, that 
the artist first must have the curse transmuted in himself into the heavenl 'y blessing, through the 
holy tincturing blood of Jesus Christ. Which Behmen thus sometimes expresses, He must first 
be, and have really that same in himself, which he will make or introduce into metals without him- 
self. And this he frequently presseth home unto every one, warning earnestly and calling heaven 
and earth to be witnesses, that none shall presume to meddle with the curse in the earth, before he be 
really delivered, as to his inward man, from that curse in himself; or else he may expect to earn 
nothing else but curse instead of blessing. Before this, his own internal deliverance, he may have 
indeed many fine notions of this work in his brain; but the real process cannot be manifest in him, 
and so not understood by him, in that eaperimental fulness and exactness which is required. 

‘ XII.—This same he also offers to the serious consideration of such a one, under these and the 
like philosophical terms, He is to know that his Mercury is kindled in the fiery Mars, and burns in 
the eternal Saturn, in the terrible impression of darkness ; his Venus is captivated, his water dried 
up, his Jupiter is become a fool, his Sun is darkened, and his Moon turned into a black night. And 
now there is no other remedy but to take Venus, (the eternal love of God) and to introduce that in- 
to his poisoned Mercury and Mars, that they may be tinctured thereby, and then his sun will shine 
again and Jupiter rejoice, ete. Which he represents afierwards in plain words from his own way, 
practice and experience. re 

XITI.—Yet all this, though really attained unto, will not be yet fully sufficient. For there is 
not only such a sufficient @bi/ity for this work, and asufficient wnderstanding of its process re- 
quired, which I doubt not but Belmen had; but there is also required an especial calling there- 
unto, which he had not. Without this calling the artist goes but in his own will; though his mean- 
ing and intent, as to his thinking were never so good and pure. And this cal] he must be able to 
discern, by its own internal character, which it carrieth along with and in itself, from his own na- 
tural impulse, Which easily may delude him, under the specious appearance of a divine call; and 
whereby the spirit of this world, which from its own internal constitution, is mightily for such an 
undertaking, will certainly mislead him into various dangers. 

XIV.—When now these two more general requisites, viz., 

(1.) An experimental understanding, from the artist’s process in his own regeneration, and (2.. 
a Divine call for this undertaking, are truly found in him, two other more particular qualities 
will still be required in him, when he now is to make a beginning of his work. 

And these are represented by Behmen from that parable of our Lord, concerning a man that 
went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and was robbed and wounded by highwaymen; 

Saying, That the artist must truly and wholly stand in the figure of the merciful Samaritan 
and must have both his wil/ and eyes. His wil], that he may desire nothing else, but to heal and 
restore that which is wounded and broken: his eyes, that he may be able to discern that wounded 
body which he is to heal, and which is not easily to be discerned, and not by every one, because of 
its great corruption. 

XV.—These eyes he shall have the greatest need of in his very first beginning, to choose the 
proper matter for this work. This is called by Behmen and described parabolically, That evil child, 
which is run from its mother’s house, (from Jerusalem to Jericho) and desired to be in self, or to 
stand by itself upon its own bottom. And this must be sought for in Saturn; which Saturn there- 
fore, the artist must have sharp and piercing eyes to look into, both as to eternal and temporal nar 
ture, For the wrath of God, by its strong astringent impression, (says he) hath shut it up into the 
chamber of death. Not that it hath turned the same into Saturn. [Which I think is to say so much, 
as that it is not turned into lead :] ‘ : i 

But it keeps it imprisoned in the Saturninish death, in the first cold, hard, dark, astringent 
property ; which is called the great still standing death, because as yet there is no mobility of life 
therein. 

XVI.—When this proper matter is found in Saturn, the artist may go to work, but so, that he 
do consider and follow that same PROCESS, which God observed in the redemption of mankind through 
Jesus Christ, (in which twofold holy Name, the general process was clearly understood by Behmen 
from the language of Nature,) even from his conception and nativity, unto his resurrection and ase 
cension. So doing, he may come to find the joyful feast of Pentecost, viz. that desirable tincture 
in outward nature, which is answering unto that holy spiritual tincture, whereby St. Peter, in his 
first public sermon, on the day of Pentecost, tinctured three thousand souls at once. Now observe, 

X VII.—When the human mercury, the outspoken word of the human life, was infected and 
poisoned by the serpent, or made manifest in its own natural quality, which it hath in itself, before 
and without the light, God did not reject the humanity, so as to annihilate it wholly, and to make 
another new, and strange Adam, but he regenerated that which was spoiled. And this he effected 
not by atiy such new or strange thing, as which the humanity had not had in it before 3 but by that 
self-same holy divine mercury, which at first was breathed into Adam, for to make him an image 
and likeness of God. P 

This he re-introduced again into the poisoned humanity, and made thereby a good, sure and 
solid disposition to the new regeneration thereof. And this was done in the immaculate concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ. For therein a conjunction was made, between the eternal speaking, and the 
human outspoken word, mercury, or human life, now poisoned in man, and full of self, or own, 

ill. ‘ 
be XVIII.—This must be the first consideration of the artist, well to be observed, that sohemay 
be sure to act accordingly, and to bring not his subject matter to the fire, without such a previous 
conjunction ; if he will not work in vain, and make himself ridiculous. And for an illustration 
hereof this may serve: in the Second Principle, of light, the love-desire, that is, the first property 
of eternal nature, but considered as in the fifth, makes a pure christalline substantiality, And there- 
in the divine mercury is the eternal holy Word and understanding : but in the first principle, where- 

a ; : 7 iy 
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in the harsh astringent desire makes a dark obscure substantiality, the same mereury is a prin- 
cipal part, or chief property of the wrath of God, and an original of all mobility, and moving power. 
This mercury therefore (considered as in the outspoken Word, or life of man,) after it was turned 
away from the second principle, of light and love, and was made manifest according to its own 
wrathful property in the first ; could not have been restored or brought back again, but by that very” 
same mercury, which was first breathed into man, and was not altered in the light and love of God, 
though it was altered in man, in whom it disappeared and lost its former pré-dominion. Now the 
getting this lost pre-dominion again, either in man, or in any other creature, according to its own 
kind, is nothing else, but that same tincturing and transmuting, which in all this discourse is spo- 
ken of; and which pre-dominion therefore of that heavenly mercury must needs reproduce again 
such a pure light’s substantiality, as that which disappeared in man, by his fall, and in the earth 
by the curse. [Let him that readeth, understand.] : 3 

XIX.—In the relation of St. Luke, concerning what the child Jesus did with his parents, in 
the twelfth year of his age, a representation is seen of the inward and outward world, and of their 
different wills. For the inward will in Jesus broke first the natural will of his parents, when he 
remained in the temple, without their knowing and consent, nay, said also like as rebuking them, 
How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father's business eae 

And then again, the will of this outward world in his parents, broke the inward will in Jesus, 
for he went down with them to Nazareth, and was subject unto them. This showeth to the artist, 
that in his work he shall soon find such a two-fold will also. The will of the inward world, will 
notin the beginning presently condescend and be subject to his will. . 

But if he ecaseth not to seek after it, as Mary did, and wrestleth with it all the night like Jacob, 
with a fuil resignation of his own will, which is the will of this outward world, this Divine will, will 
* length condescend to him, and go down with him; for it is as it were broken or conquered by- 

is wili. i 

XX.—Here the artist, or magus is to know, that he is not to bring that will or tendency to the 
perfection, into this matter from without, but that it lieth therein already before. 

"He must only first in himself be capable of the Divine will, and then with his own renewed, or 
tinctured will, which here is his magical faith, he must handle his subject matter; that so thereby 
the will towards perfection, which lieth in the matter indeed, but still and unmoveable, may be 
stirred up and brought into conjunction with his human tinctured will, and so also with the Divine 
will. And that further this Divine will may press forward or outwards, meet with and bless that 
outward will, which presseth backwards or inwards from the corruption into God’s love and mercy. 

XXI.—AHighly is this point recommended unto the artist, not only for to consider and under- 
stand, but also to make it his continual practice. Because herein the Philosophical baptism, as to 
the greatest part consisteth, and this practice is the very first beginning thereof. This only can 
make him able to baptise truly and rightly, for he is to baptize his matter, not only with the water 
of the outward, but also with that of the inward world. Of which more hereafter. 

XXII.—The poor falien humanity considered so barely as it was in, and to itself, viz. as bro- 
ken, spoiled, poisoned, was not cast immediately into the fiery furnace, and melted down by the 
prey of God; but, as said before, a conjunction was first made between the earthly and heavenly 

umanity. ‘ 

Neither came the great fiery trial upon it, immediately after this conjunction ; but a long and 
wonderful process was held, before it came to that great earnest. First, the humanity was to be 
baptized with water in the Jordan, and with water from above the firmament. Further, it was led 
into the wilderness, for to be tempted by the devil, which devil (N.B.) was not put into the huma- 
nity, but permitted to stand over against it, and to offer unto it all that the first Adam was tempted 
with. ‘And ali this time of forty days, no outward food was given to this new baptized humanity, 
but it was to live upon its own life’s mercurius,viz. the eternal Word proceeding from the mouth of 
God, according to the answer the Lord Jesus gave unto the devil. After this he came forth in pub- 
lic, preached, and did great wonders in all the seven properties of natare. And though at length 
even his human body was really glorified upon the holy mount, and seen so by three of his disci- 
ples, yet by all this, the full perfection was not yet wrought out, but the very greatest, sharpest 
trial was still behind. Answerably to all this process, the Philosophical work also must be carried 
on, and the artist will see a continual parallelism ; but at length he will find also, that all this, 
though it was shown him in never so glorious an appearance, is still short of perfection, and all but. 
as it were preliminary. " 

_ _ XXIII.—By the Philosophical baptism, if it be truly performed, in the dead mercury, which 
lieth in impotence, and hungers only after its own property, being of itself not capable, either of de- 
siring after, or of admitting into it any other, [N. B.] the hunger after the heavenly substantiality 
is stirred and raised up again. : 

_ And by this hunger, that heavenly substantiality is drawn im, with its own peculiar will, de- 
sire, or inclination, which is nothing else but a readiness, or tendency to become manifest with its 
Jife in the death. And herein is the first beginning of a new body, or rather of a seed, from which 
‘a new body is to come forth in its due time. 

XXIV.—What this Philosophical Baptism is, and the absolute necessity thereof, may be thus’ 
represented. Every hunger is a desire after such a thing as is conformable to that hunger: for 
after that which is disagreeing and contrary to it, no hunger in anything can be. The dead cor- 
rupted mercury then hath a hunger indeed, but only (according to its own condition in the curse), 
after death, wrath and poison, ete. If now to this hunger such a dead and wrathful thing is given, 
as it hungers after, the death therein must needs increase, aud its wrathfulness must be strength- 
ened thereby. But if to this hunger the life is presented, or a living, heavenly property is offered, 
the death is not at all able to receive it. Unto this death therefore, the death and wrath of God 
must be given, but in this death and wrath the heavenly substantiality. And this is the Philoso- 
phical baptism, for this is that earthly and heavenly water, in the first of which is death, and in 
the second life: both which must be together; for the reason is now plain, why neither by this 
nor by that alone, this baptism can be performed. But when it is thus rightly done, this baptism, 
viz., that which is heavenly swalloweth up into death, that which is earthly and wrathful, and ex- 
alts its own new life therein; though not immediately, like as it also was not done in Christ im- 
mediately. after his baptism. [Along herewith, consider portions of the Note of p. 3: for every dis. 
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ease isahunger. The sympathy and antipathy indeed, do all.) : : or “af 
~ XXV.—This Philosophical baptism is nothing else but a conjunction, to be made between the 
fiery and watery mercury. The fiery must be baptised with the watery. And this is what Behmen 
means by saying obscurely: have a care only for this, that thou baptisest the mercury with his: 
own baptism. For this watery mercury is his own, viz. it is that, which,the fall and curse he en- 
joyed and rejoiced in, as his most precious treasure; whereby his fiery poisonous wrath, was kept 
under, and prevented from being manifest. But when these two were separated from each other, 
a breach was made, which cannot be healed again, but by a renewed conjunction between them, 
Like as it is in animals and in fajlen man also the same thing, only different in degrees, 

The conjunction of male and female, which is absolutely required, to the multiplication of 
every kind of living creatures (which hath in vegetables also something answering thereunto), may 
be a good illustration thereof. And therefore it is 

XVI.—That by Behmen this very same, which here now is called also the philosophical 
baptism, is called also a matrimony or espousal, when he plainly says, not only that to the earthly 
wrathful mercury, a fair loving virgin of his own kind must be given in marriage, but also that 
this same giving is the philosophical baptism. ; 

And again says he, The woman’s (not the man’s) seed shall bruise the serpent’s head, The man 
hath in his tincture the fire-spirit, and the woman in her’s the water-spirit. . 

This latter must baptise, soften, and overcome that former, and so transmute its strong fiery 
hunger after wrath, into a tender love-desire ; and herein Jieth the baptism of nature. In this 
stedfast love-desire, these two are at last turned into one, so that they are no more male and fe- 
male, fire and water in contrariety, but a masculine virgin with both tinctures in union. But be- 
fore this be wholly effected, and as long as they are in the way and process thereunto, Behmen. 
calleth them in all this discourse, the young man and the virgin, or also the bride and the bride- 
groom. \ 

XXVII.—Immediately after the baptism of Christ, he was led by the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness, to be tempted by the devil. And a serious consideration of the wile process in this, three- 
fold temptation, is highly recommended to the artist.. For in this philosophical work the same 
must be done also, in a total answerableness to the three particulars therein, relating to the three 
first properties. All which is largely declared by Behmen, the sum and substance whereof, is this: . 

XX VIII.—The human soul, or the whole humanity as an image of the eternal speaking Word, 
was now tried, after God had re-introduced into it a spark of his eternal love, whether it would en 
ter again into its primeval state and place and be an instrument of God, to be played upon by his 
holy Spirit, in his love ; or whether it would rather continue in its own will, and suffér the devil 
to play upon its instrument in the wrath and anger of God. And so in the philosophical work also, 
the earthly poisonous mercury, after he is now joined: again to the heavenly; is tried, whether he 
will go out from his own natural wrathful property, and suffer himself to be turned into his first, 
pure and crystalline condition, wherein he stood before the curse: or whether he will rather con- 
tinue in his own awakened and now predominant quality. 

XXIX.—In our Lord Jesus Christ, the human will rejected all the devil’s presentations and 
offerings, resigned itself, and entered wholly into the first mother’s womb, according to his words 
to Nicodemus, etc. And so in the philosophical work, if it goes well and right the artist will see, 
that when the tempter comes cn, the young man, or mercury gives himself up wholly into the first 
mother, and that this will swallow him up as into nothing. At which the artist will be amazed 
and terrilied, thinking that all is lost and undone, for he sees nothing, and has Jost all appearance 
of heaven. But he must have patience, that whichis impossible in his sight, is not so in the powers 
of nature. y ; 

XX X.—The wilderness wherein this temptation is done; is, in this philosophical work, the 
outward, earthly, dry, desolate and barren body. ; 

Wherein the young man, or the mercury is not able to stand against the devil, unless he lay 
hold on his virgin, and be by her supported. He is, therefore, to unite with her, to cast his will 
and desire into her love, and to eat of her bread, not of his own natural quality, like as Christ our 
Lord, all the forty days of his temptation, did eat only of the eternal speaking Word, and would not 
eat of that bread, which he could have made out of the stones. All which is nothing else but that 
mercury must admit and receive into its own poisonous quality, the heavenly tincture, and suffer 
the serpent’s head, the fiery, wrathful property, to be bruised thereby in himself. Which if he doth 
not, the devil will prevail, and detain him'captive in that state, wherein he is, when separated from 
his virgin. But if he doth the devil must withdraw, and the virgin takes his seed from him into 
her womb. [As Note of p.71.] 

XXXI.—What the devil is in this work, the artist (says Behmen) will easily know, but he 
calls him not by any plain or distinct name: doubtless it is such another wrathful dark and poi- 
sonous matter, as may be fitly compared to the devil, and may be able to do in this process, the 
devil’s office, because of the qualities alike in both. Thus says he, he shall have a care, to suffer 
not, that this tempting devil be too furious, or too wrathful, but proportionable, etc. 

And again, on the other hand, that he be not too weak, for else the mercury should not be as~ 
saulted by him sufficiently, and might as a hungry wolf, swallow up his baptism, return to his own 
wrathful property, and continue still that same poisonous thing, which he was before. 

XXXII.—At the end of forty days, when the devil had ended all the temptation, he must de- 
part from the Lord Christ, and the angels came and ministered untohim. This also the artist is 
especially well to observe, for he himself stood here in the fiery trial also, and .may now perceive 
infallibly, whether or no, he be fit for, and accounted worthy of his work. If at the end of forty 
days, in answerableness to the process of Christ, the angels do not appear, he may surely think of 
himself, that he is not yet fit and worthy; and of his fiery masculine mercury, that this doth not 
yet stand in a due internal union with the watery feminine, but that it is still that same, in its own 
wrathful property, which it was before, and that the devil hath prevailed. But if he seeth the sign 
of the angels, he may rejoice and be sure, that the bridegroom is In his bride, and she in him, and 
that his work can prosper. What this sign of the angels is, the author saith not expressly ; it must 
~ be some new delightful appearance, by its own character so intelligible to the artist, as that wag 
intelligible unto him, when before he saw nothing, and had lost the appearance of heaven. 

. XXXIIJ.—Immediately after this temptation, and overcoming of the devil, the Lord Christ 
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began his public office, not only by preaching, reproving and instructing the people, but also, by 
working many great ‘miracles, through all the properties of nature. For instance: in Saturn, he 
yaised up the dead; in Lund, he transmuted water into wine, and fed with five loaves of bread five 
thousand men; in Jupiter, he made out of the ignorant and simple fishermen, the most wise and 
understanding apostles ; in Mercury, he made the deaf hearing, the dumb speaking, and healed the 
lepers; in Mars he expelled devils from the possessed : in Venus, he loved his brethren and sisters, 
as to the humanity, and gave freely his life for into death. Only six of the properties are here en- 
umerated, and the seventh which is Sol, standing in the midst and uniting three and three, is here 
not mentioned, because this belongeth to the full perfection, which then only was attained unto, 
when he was risen from the dead, ascended up to heaven, and had poured out the holy tincturing 
spirit, on the day of Pentecost. But that Behmen hath a good ground for referring distinctly to 
all the seven properties of nature, all the miraculous deeds, could be made out sufficiently from 
him, were it needful. 

XXIV.—AI this now the artist shall distinctly see, that it bath an exact answerableness in 
the Philosophical work, when the forty days temptation with good success is ended. In Saturn, he 
shall see, that now the mercury raiseth up from death, that same substance, wherein he was shut 
up before. In Luna, that he feedeth and nourisheth that substance, when there is nothing out- 
wardly wrought, which it could be fed and nourished with: and again, that the deadly water is ex- 
alted and turned into wine, by having now got (like as wine hath) an union of a fiery and watery 
virtue. In Jupiter, he shall see the four elements each by itself, and their colours, and the rainbow 
upon which Christ sitteth for judgment, in the outspoken mercury; so that he highly shall be am- 
azed at it, and perceive that the wisdom of God playeth and delighteth therein. ' For the friendly 
Jupitershoweth forth his properties herein, after such a manner as that is, in which God will, in 
its time change this world, and transmute it into paradise. 

In Mercury, he shall see that heaven separates itself from the earth, and that it sinks down 
again into the earth, and changeth the same into its own colour, and that mercury purifieth the 
matter, etc. In Mars, he shall see, that Jupiter in the Mercury, casts out from the matter upwards 
a black fire smoke, which will be coagulated like as soot in the chimney. And this is the poisonous 
hunger in the mercury, rightly to be compared to the devil, because it hath, according to its own 
kind, the devil’s qualities. What Christ did in Venus, the artist shall see most gloriously in the 
Philosophical work. For as soon as this black devil is expelled from the matter, Venus in her 
Made appears, in great beauty and glory, which is a fine type or emblem of the great love of 

rist. 

XXX V.—Now here, when this appears, the artist is rejoiced, and thinks reasonably his work 
is finished, and he hath got the treasure of the world; but soon shall he find himself extremely dis- 
appointed. For when he trieth it, he shall find, itis but Venus, still. a female, and not yet a pure 
and perfect virgin, with both tinctures united into one. Like as in Christ, the eternal speaking 
Word had indeed wrought out through his humanity, all these wondrous deeds; and yet the full 

erfection could not be made manifest therein, his human body could not be glorified, and much 
ess could he have poured out the Holy Ghost, before he was passed through the great anger of God 
or death and hell. So also in this philosophical work, though all these glorious things have ap- 
peared in the properties of nature, yet the universal tincture is not yet fixed and manifest, but all 
what was seen hitherto, was only transient, and the greatest work to be done, for this fixation and 
manifestation, is still behind. For all the seven properties must be made totally pure and crystal- 
line, before they can be paradisical, and each of them hath its own peculiar process, when it is to 
go out from the wrathful into the paradisical life ; wherein they must all seven have but one will, 
viz. that of love, and all their former own will, wherein each was for itself, in opposition to the 
otliers, must be utterly swallowed up. And then only they are fixed, and able to abide the fire, for 
then no Turba can be more therein. : 

Which is now further effected by a process answering to that which was observed in the suf- 
fering and death of Christ. 

XXX VI.—As soon as the regenerator of mankind came into this world, from above, and had 
the name of a king given him, the civil government thereof could not endure him; but presently 
he was by Herod persecuted, and at length by Pilate crucified, though he had plainiy declared that 
his kingdom was not of this world. And because this newborn king came not with a royal state 
and splendour, nor in such an outward power, as the Jews expected and hoped for, at the coming 
a their Messiah, the ecclesiastical government in the high priest and Pharisees, would not receive 

im. 

' And since he owned himself to be the Son of God, and a king of truth, and said he was come 
to save his people from their sins and darkness, and from the wrath to come, the devii also could 
not endure him. But he was immediately a strong opposition against all these three together in 
conjunction. So also in this philosophical work, as soon as Venus thus appears in her beauty, with 
her own natural character, and in order to perfection, there is a great alarum, opposition and insur- 
rection against her, manifest in Saturn, Mercury, and Mars, the first of which is a true figure of the 
civil government, the second of the ecclesiastical state, and the third of the devil. And as these 
at enn d a ce Cae teres ea that brought the Lord of Life and Glory unto death; so 
in this philosophical work, the three inferior wrathful properties, Satur 
rightly called by Behmen the murderers of Venus. te Pik wedge Elke | fy ge) 

XXXVII.—This great opposition and uproar against the Lord Christ, had, in the internal 
ba aad reality no other ground but this, that he was from above, when all these three were from 

eneath. ; 

_ Deep, great, and many things are in these few words comprised, and the essential nature of a 
Principle (taken in Behmen’s sense) is understood therein. If the Lord had been out of their own 
dark, harsh, bitter and wrathful root, and if he had appeared, for to preserve and establish the 
same, in its own selfish and wilful qualities, they would have received him very kindly, and no op- 
position could have been made. , 

But he was from another principle, and came only for to destroy the works of the devil in this 
world, and to recall its inhabitants unto light, love and truth. Now all this was bad news in the 
ears of all these three parties, for none of them was willing to be stript of its selfish greatness, dig- 
nity, strength and power, and therefore they all three at length agreed for his crucifixion. $o also 
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in this philosophical work, there is no other ground for this great opposition, but this very same, 
that Venus is from above, when these three are from beneath; united in one wrathful sphere, and 
unwilling to be deprived of their natural power and pre-dominion. : : 

Heaven stands now in hell, upon earth, and will transmute them both into paradise; and hell 
perceiveth its ruin is inevitable, if it receives into it this child from heaven, and therefore it swell- 
eth up against it, and opposeth all what it can. But by this same opposition, it must and doth but 
promote its own destruction ; as it was done also in the process of Christ. 

VIII.—Here might be objected, How can all this be consistent with what was done and 
oN igh viz. that the matter was purified, the devil expelled, and the sign of the angels ap- 
» te. ? 

For if so, whence can now such a wrathful, hellish opposition arise. The ariswer given to this 
by Behmen himself, (though but implicitly, and not so directly) is of the greatest importance not 
only in this philosophical process, but also especially in that of man’s regeneration. When Mer- 
cury, says he, is awakened from the death of Saturn’s strong impression, and receiveth manna (hea- 
venly food, light’s and love’s substantiality, his own true virgin, the water of life, the philosophical 
baptism) into the mouth of his poisonous property, a joyful crack [shriek] ariseth indeed ; for it is like 
as if a light were kindled in the darkness, and a paradisical joy and triumph ariseth in the midst of 
the wrath. When now this mercury thus gets a twinkling glimpse thereof in Mars, the wrathful+ 
ness is terrified at the love, and sinketh back, like as in the generation of the second principle out 
of the first ; and the angelical properties appear as in a glimpse. 

And so this is (N.B. not yet a transmutation but) like as a transmutation, but only transient 
but not yet fixed. 

é Tf therefore a fixed and radical transmutation shall be done, the same process, that was in this 
like a transmutation, must be repeated again; but in a far higher or rather deeper degree. And 
the same can also be repeated, because the harsh, bitter, wrathful hellish properties were hitherto 
suppressed only in part, but not fully rooted out, and radically turned into one only will. And 
they therefore are now raised afresh by this appearance of Venus, nay even much more than they 
were before, they stand up in opposition against her, for to maintain their own natural right. So 
that here also, in a sense, the words of Christ are true, [am come to kindle a fire, and to bring 
upon earth a sword, enmity, etc. 

XX XIX.—This opposition is, in this Philosophical work, between three and three ; like as it is 
also in the generation of eternal nature. j 

Yet this is to be understood in such a sense, as the foregoing position can bear, wherein there 
was asserted, That here nothing as yet is permanent and fixed. So it was also in the process with 
the Lord Christ: when he was a going into the strong severity of the wrath and anger of God, in 
order to the full consummation of his great work, he said expressly of himself, I am not alone, 
but the Father is with me. He had then with him on the one side, or from above, the Father, and 
him unalterably, in one sense, though changeably in another, relating to the sensibility of his out- 
ward human person. Which may appear, by his woeful crying out on the cross, My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me! For that which here by some now is objected, concerning a wrong 
translation of these words, is not to be regarded, because the sense of them is not as they imagine, 
And on the other side, or as from beneath, he had with him, though in a very low degree, and in 
considerable sense, the common ignorant people, which received and accompanied him with great 
joy and acclamations, when he came riding upon an assinto Jerusalem. So also in this philosophi- 
cal work, Venus is not alone, but, as it were, from above, Jupiter is with her, and from beneath 
Luna, whichis a true figure of that vulgar, simple, ignorant crew. This Luna holds with Venus, 
so long as it goes well with her, that is so long as Saturn, Mercury, and Mars do not actually exert 
their malice against her, but when these ‘three murderers arise, and will forcibly put her to death, 
or swallow her up into their wrathful pit, then Luna also changeth her colour and inclination ; like 
as the vulgar people changed their will, and instead of their former hosanna, cried now out, Cruci- 
fy, crucify him. 

XL.—In the process of Christ, when it cometh to the great earnest, not only that which was 
done with him outwardly, by the Pharisees, High Priests, etc., but also that which was done within 
his own person, in body, soul, and spirit must be considered. 

The Two eternal Principles, viz. the fire world with its properties of wrath and anger, and the 
holy light world, with the pure love and light’s substantiality, or heavenly flesh and blood, were 
both manifest in him, and stood open the one against the other; and the great work of redemption 
could not have been performed, except they entered into one another essentially ; for else no solid, 
fixed, permanent transmutation of the first into the second, could have been effected. 

This now made an inexpressible terror in the humanity of Christ, viz. in his whole person, 
considered in all the Three worlds or Principles. For the love was struck with terror, and trembled 
at the rough, harsh, bitter death, which it was to give up itself into; so as to be swallowed up by 
the wrathful properties of anger, all now distinctly raised up and qualifying according to their own 
nature. And the anger also was struck with terror, and trembled at the appearance of love, where- 
in it was to lose its own wrathful and now predominant life. And so from hence the outward hu- 
man body also, in this third principle, was so violently struck with terror and trembling, that the 
sweat thereof was, as it were great drops of blood, falling down to the ground, Yet he said then, 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, yet not my wil], but thine be done: which words 
are to be understood, as spoken by the whole person of Christ, viz. in each world and property, ac- 
cording to the different condition of each. 

For the first principle, or anger said, Let this cup of love be removed from me, that I may 
keep my dominion in men, because of their transgression; like as we may see an excellent type 
thereof in Moses, when the wrath of God said unto him, Let me alone, that I may devour this dis- 
obedient people ; but Moses in the figure of Christ, and Christ in the highest operation of love, would 
not let him, but replied, first indeed as it were to the same purpose, If it be possible let this cup 
pass from me, but added also immediately, Yet not my will, but thine be done. Whereby the hu- 
man will of Christ as to this Third Principle resigned wholly and submitted itself to the will of the 
angry father, and was obedient unto him, even unto the death on the cross. : Q 

So also in this philosophical work, when it cometh to this great earnest, the artist shall plainly 
perceive a great terror and trembling therein ; he shall see; that Mercury especially, which is the 
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Principal agent against Venus, trembleth at the appearance of Venus, and that Venus also not only 
trembleth at this opposition of the three wrathful murdering properties, but also that it is with her. 
like as if a sweat did break out from her body; and that nevertheless she is not stirring, but quiet 
and resigned to suffer all that they can inflict upon her, and to be wholly swallowed up by them in- 
to their wrathfulness. . rene a 

XLI.—In the process of Christ, the devil said, or thought within himself, I am alone the 
great monarch in the fire, Saturn is my might, and Mercury is my life, and I am in, and through 
them, a god and prince of this world, and will therefore not suffer such a one as calls himself a 
Prince of Love, to rule therein, but I will devour him in my wrath, together with his love. This 
he intended indeed, with concurrence of the two principal properties of this outward world, Saturn 
and Mercury, the civil and’ ecclesiastical government. Thus also in the Philosophical work the 
artist shall plainly see, that Venus, which is all passive and wholly resigned to enter into the dra~ 
gon’s jaws, is surrounded on every side by Saturn, Mercury, and Mars, nay, also that they lay hold 
on her, and bind her, by injecting their poisonous rays upon her, etc. 

XULII.—In the first place, Mars bringeth Venus to Mercury, like as the devil’s agents in the 
anger of God, brought the Lord first to the high priest. Butas this was already beforehand pre- 
possessed with hatred against him, and did not duly or truly try him, nor could look into his in- 
ternal wil] and work of love, but looked upon him only from without, examined him superficially, 
and concluded, that since he stood not with them, in the same will, way, and form, he was not to 
be tolerated among the living. But seeing that he could not execute his design, to kill him, he 
sent hirh to Pilate, with the character of an evil doer, that had deserved death. So also in this phi- 
losophical work, this very same is the true internal signature of Mercury, against Venus, i 
- He was already before possessed with his own hateful quality, and stood in opposition against 
her, and is therefore not able to try, much Jess to approve of the loving property of Venus, but 
hath only a will and ability to murder her. But seeing that there is in Venus another living Mer 
cury, from above, he cannot destroy her by his own power, but must confederate himself with 
Saturn; and unto him he delivereth this Vents, for to be killed, like as Christ was delivered to 
Pontius Pilate to be crucified. 

XLIII.—Pilaté, a. governor or lord in the dark Saturnish impression; did little inquire after, 
or concern himself about the spiritual doctrine, light, love, and truth of Christ, but only about 
the government; and upon this only account of Christ’s being against Cesar, and his own cove- 
ting to be accounted Ceesar’s friend, he sentenced him unto death. So here also in the philosophi- 
cal work, Saturn, the dark astringent property, does hot at all concern itself, with this or that in- 
ternal loving quality of Venus, being not able to receive anything thereof into its own essence ; 
but only for the pre-dominion is this great contest. Saturn will not lose the friendship of Mars 
and Mercury, which both are with him in the same sphere, and jointly make up therein their own 
government, which needs must be overthrown, if Venus should be permitted to arise, and shine 
therein, with her light and love. And therefore he puts in execution that which is well pleasing 
unto them, and which they think may make for their wrathful government. : 

XLIV.—Pilate sent the Lord Christ unto Herod, and this mocked him, and put on hima 

long white garment. In this philosophical work, Herod the king answereth unto Sol, who is a 
king also in his own principal. And this Sol puts upon Venus a simple, lunarish white colour ; 
for it perceiveth that there lieth in Venus a solarish kingly power, and therefore it giveth unto 
her the white colour, from the eternal liberty’s property, and would fain see, that she might open 
therein her powers from the fire’s centre, and show forth herself in a golden lustre, which, if Ve- 
nus did, she would be indeed a master over Mars and Mercury, but only in this outward world, a 
ruler in the wrath, like-as this Sol is. Butas the Lord said unto Pilate, My kingdom is not of 
this world, and would answer nothing unto Herod, nor his expectation by working a miracle be- 
fore him, because in this white garment he stood only before the justice of God, and represented 
the poor, fallen Adam, in his false love of himself, whereof this white robe was a very significant 
figure, deeply declared by Behmen. So also in the philosophical work a breaking forth of the 
solarish power, in a golden lustre from the fire’s centre, and tincturing this white lunarish ap- 
pearance of Venus, is all in vain expected; because the pure union, and universal tincture cannot 
be made manifest, except first all the dark wrath and poison of Saturn, Mercury, and Mars, be 
wholly drowned and swallowed up in blood and death. 
-  XLV.—Herod sent the Lord Christ back again to Pilate, and this, by his soldiers, stript him, 
put him on a scarlet robe, scourged him, put on his head a crown of thorns, and showed him to 
the multitude, who cried out, Crucify him, ete. So also in the philosophical work, Venus is de- 
livered again unto Saturn, and he, with his strong, dark impression, lays hold of her, strips her of 
her fair robe, and puts on her a scarlet colour, wherein the wrath of Mars is lodged. This colour is 
from Saturn’s and Mercury’s property, mixed with the fiery Mars, as the artist shall distinctly see. 
When, now, the Lord Christ, in this royal robe, which was put upon him but in scorn, was pre- 
-sented to the pharisees, priests, and people, they all cried out, Away with him, we own no other 
king but Cesar. So also, when Venus, in this royal colour, appears unto Mercury, Saturn, and 
Mars, and Luna also, they all together, with one consent reject, that is, they dart forth their malig- 
nant, poisonous, fiery rays upon, and imprint the same in her, by the sharp impression of Saturn, 
so that the artist shall see distinctly, that Venus is like as scourged and full of spots. And more- 
over, which is indeed the greatest wonder, he shall exactly see the crown of thorns, with its sharp,. 
stinging prickles, is put upon her. 

For as the whole process in the suffering and death of Christ, is a circumstantial representa- 
tion of all what the first Adam had acted in his transgression, in a quite contrary way, which is 
distinctly shown and declared by Behmen. And as the condition of man in the fall, is the same 
with the earth’s condition in the curse, only different from it in degree, which he demonstrateth 
sufficiently. So also the manner and process of their restoration, cannot but be alike in both. 

k And-as the Lord Christ in all his sufferings was most profoundly humble, and only passive, 
in a full submission to his Father’s pleasure, so also, in this philosophical work, Venus is wholly 
quiet and passive, etc. 

(a.) Many particulars more are by Behmen observed, but they shall be but mentioned in short. 
The three nails wherewith Christ was nailed to the cross, are referred to the three first sharp, pierc- 
ing properties, (b.) The two figures of the Virgin Mary and St. J. ohn, standing under the cross, are 
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referred to the young man’s and the virgin’s life, now appearing distinctly. (c.) The words of 
Christ, Father, forgive them, they know not what they do, are deeply and excellently declared by 
Behmen, (1.) as to the redemption of mankind, by showing, when Jesus destroyed death and self- 
hood in the humanity, he did not throw away that human property, wherein the anger of God was 
kindled before, but even then he took it truely unto himself, i.e. he took even then rightly the out- 
ward, out-spoken kingdom of wonders into the inward. (2.) As to the philosophical work, in showing 
that the three murderers when drowned in the lion’s blood, do not pass away, but are forgiven, i.e, 
their former wrathfulness, as to its natural quality, is not annihilated, but turned \in the highest 
love-desire. (d.) The two thieves are referred to the kingdom of the devil in the wrath, and to the 
kingdom of love in the light, which two kingdoms are now separated the one from the other. (¢.) The 
words of Christ, saying to his mother, Woman, behold thy son, and to St. John, Behold thy mo- 
ther, are excellently discoursed of by Behmen, not only with reference to the redemption of man- 
kind, and to the universal church, but also to the philosophical work ; wherein the artist is to know, 
that he must imitate St. John, that all his work is done only in ar about the mother, that is, the 
kingdom of outward nature, from which Christ here departeth; that his work in this world never 
will become wholly celestial, that he cannot manifest therein the paradise, so as that God should 
appear therein face to face. But that he must abide all the time of this, in the mother only, though 
he verily obtaineth the universal tincture in this mother. Like as the mother of Christ also ob- 
tained it, in her being called by the angel, the Blessed among the women; notwithstanding which , 
she was afterwards to pass through temporal death, etc. 

So also the artist obtaineth the blessing in this miserable world, so that he may tincture his 
corrupted earthly body, and preserve it in health, unto the termination or end of his highest con- 
-stellation, which is [N.B.] after or under Saturn. 

[When Saturn therefore is at his end and limit, and leaveth that life, which he hath been a 
leader of, no universal tincture can prolong that life any longer.] 

(f.) Concerning the words of Christ, I thirst, and the vinegar mingled with gall, which when 
he had tasted, he would not drink, are profoundly declared (1.) asan outward, most significant fi- 
gure of what was transacted inwardly between the holy name Jesus, and the anger of God awa- 
kened in the human soul. The name Jesus thirsted after the salvation of men, and would fain 
have tasted the pure living water in the human property; bat the anger of God in the soul, gave 
itself into this thirsting love desire, which the love would not drink, but yielded up itself, in a full 
resignation and obedience thereinto. Vinegar and gall are the proper figure of the human soul, 
viz. of these properties wherein the human soul essentially standeth, when without the light. The 
soul now here given again into the holy light’s substantiality, which was in Adam, disappeared, 
etc, This caused such a two-fold crack,or shriek, as in the generation of eternal nature was explained; 

The first terrible crack made the earth to quake, and rent the rocks asunder, ete. The second 
joyful crack raised the dead bodies of them that had hoped and waited for the coming of the Me- 
sias, and rent also the vail in the temple, from the top to beneath, uniting now the human time 
witheternity, etc. And (2.) as to the philosophical work, wherein Venus also thirsteth after the ma- 
nifestation and pre-dominion of the fire of love ; but Mercury, in the sulphur of Mars and Saturn, 
presseth itself into her, with his killing menstruum, which is the greatest poison, of the dark, 
wrathful source. But Venus, instead of drinking the same down, yieldeth up herself wholly 
thereinto, as if she did actually die. And from hence the great darkness in the philosophical 
work ariseth, so that the whole matter cometh to be as black as a raven. 

(g.) When the inward sun of the eternal light’s principle, in the humanity, had given up itselt 
into the dark wrath and anger of God, the outward sun in this third principle, which taketh all 
its glance and lustre from. that inward, as a representation, or mirror thereof, could not shine. 
For if its root or deepest ground (considered as in the region of this world) was gone down into 
darkness, for to renew this principle into the light, the outbirth of this root, the outward sun, 
must needs have been darkened, contrary to the common course of nature, and this even from the 
sixth hour of the day unto the ninth, which was the time of the first Adam’s sleep, ete. In the 
philosophical work, as the artist shall see, all what God hath done, in and with the humanity, 
when he was to redeem and bring it again into paradise ; so he shall see also in answerableness to 
this great supernatural darkness, that when Venus thus yieldeth up her life, which all her glance 
and lustre dependeth upon, all her beauty must disappear, and darkness cometh up instead there- 
of. He shall see also, that not only Venus, in the three wrathful properties, but also that these 
three themselves, in Venus, do lose their life all together, and that all is now so black and dark as 
a coal. For here now life and death lie together still and quiet in the will of God, and to his only 
disposition. The whole is now reduced to the beginning, and standeth in that order, wherein it 
stood before the creation. Nature’s end is now attained unto, and all is fallen home unto, or into, 
the power of the first Fiat. , 

(h.) After this, the Lord cried out, My God, why hast thou forsaken me? The eternal, speak. 
ing Word stood now still, in the humanity, #.e. it did not operate therein, so as to be sensibly felt 
thereby. For the heavenly humanity, which in Adam was disappeared, and in Christ quickened 
again, was to bruise the head of the wrath, in the fiery soul, and to change the soul’s fire into a clear, 
shining sun. That now this might be done, the humanity must be introduced into this wrath, by 
the eternal, speaking Word, and by the same also, through this wrath aud death, into the solarish 
or paradisical life. When now this was done, the humanity could not but feel that wrath in the 
soul, and in the same instant of this feeling, it could not feel the presence and power of the eter- 
nal speaking Word, so as it could and did before, etc. And this was the forsaking. _ 

So also in the philosophical work, when the wrathful properties swallow up the life of Venus, 
which is to change them into Sol, and to make that all seven may be but one, Venus is forsaken. 

‘And this makes her to lose her colour, and become dark. (i.) As the Lord Christ, after all his 
powerful works, overcoming of the devil in the temptation, and transfiguration of his human body, 
was to go through all these sufferings, and at length wholly to die on the cross, whereby he frustrated 
in asense and manner, the expectation of all.his disciples. And as he had no other gate or way, 
than death, through which he could have entered into his glory, and drawn after him his members ; 
$o also in this philosophical work, the artist hath hitherto seen indeed. many wonderful things, and 
very glorious appearances, which made him to have a very great hope and expectation ; yet for all 
this, now his expectation is in asense quite overthrown, For now the whole nature dieth in his 
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work, and he must see that all is changed into a dark night. All the properties, powers, and vir- 
tues, must now cease to be and do, what they were and did before, and must fall into the end of 
nature. zie 

All yieldeth up its former life and activity, there is nomore any stirring, moving, or opera~ 
ting. All the properties are in the crown-number, scattered in thousand, and so entered into the 
first mysterium, in that state wherein they were before the creation. The meaning is not, that the 
outward materiality is made invisible, or quite annihilated, but only, that all the powers therein 
which the outflown properties had from the eternal speaking Word, and which were raised up 
against each other, in contrariety, each of them according to its own nature, are now at the end of 
their activity in self-will, and earthly inclination, and are fallen home again into the power of the 
eternal speaking Word, having no other way, nor gate, but this death, through which they could 
enter from the curse into their primitive blessing. But when thus they are in death to themselves, 
and in the hand of the eternal Word, this cannot but raise them up again unto glory, as by a new 
creation, answering to the resurrection of Christ. i 

(k.) The Lord Christ died indeed, as to the humanity from this world, but he took the same 
human body again in his resurrection, and left nothing thereof behind, but only the government 
of the four elements, wherein the wrath, curse, and mortality lieth, etc. Soin this philosophical 
work also, the first matter is not abolished, but only the curse therein is destroyed, in the four 
elements, and the first life in the one eternal element is raised up again ; and therefore it is now 
six, aud can abide the fire. A glorious new body is now raised up out of the black darkness, ina 
fair white colour, but such a one as hath a hidden glance in it, so that the colour cannot be exactly 
discerned, until it resolveth itself, and the new love-desire cometh up. And then in Saturn’s cen- 
tre, but in Jupiter’s and Venus’s property, the sun ariseth. This is in the Fiat, like as a new crea- 
tion, and when this is done, all the properties cast forth unanimously their desire into Sol. And 
then the colour is turned into a mixture of white and red, from fire and light in ynion, i.e. into 
yellow, which is the colour of majesty. i 

(J.) The appearance of love, to the wrathful properties of darkness, causeth, as mentioned above, 
a great crack, shriek, or terror. The wrathfulness is mightily exasperated by this appearance of 
love, and presseth vehemently into her, for to swallow her up into death, which it doth also actually. 
But seeing that no death can be therein, the love sinketh only down, yieldeth up herselfinto these 
murdering properties, and displayeth among them her own loving essentiality, which they must 
keep in them, and cannot get rid of. But even this is a poison unto death, and a pestilence unto 
hel]. For the wrathful properties are also mightily terrified at this entering of love into them, 
which is so strange and contrary to their own qualities, and which makes them all weak and im- 
potent, so that they must lose their own will, strength, and pre-dominion, etc. 

So was it done in the death of Christ, and after such a manner, (largely and excellently declared 
by Behmen.) Death and curse in the humanity, was killed and destroyed, in and by the death of 
Christ, who, after his resurrection, had no more the form of 4 male in his human body, but that of 
a paradisical virgin, as Adam had before his fall. And so also is it, in this philosophical work. 
In this terror, crack, and mutual killing (though there is properly no death, but only a transmuta- 
tion, or union of two into one), when Venus yieldeth up her life to the wrathful properties, and 
when these, having Jost their pre-dominion, are raised up again to a new life, the virgin giveth her 
pearl to the young man, for a propriety. And sothe life of the anger, and the life of the love, are 
no more two, but only one; no more a male and female property, but a whole virgin, with both 
tinctures united into one. When then the artist seeth the red blood of the young man rise from 
death, and come forth out of the black darkness, together in union with the white colour of the 
virgin, he may then know that he hath the great arcanum of the world, and such a treasure as is 
inestimable. 

Several more things might be added from Behmen; which would afford many excellent con- 
siderations. But these may be sufficient to show that harmonious analogy which is between the 
restoration of fallen man, through Jesus Christ, and the restoration of cursed nature, in the Philo- 
sophical Work. : 


@g>> The candidate will of course understand that the above extracts from Freher, 
are presented chiefly with regard to Law, the great practical subject of the proposed biography, 
as illustrative of the theosophic or highest development of his perfectly square, masculine under- 
standing ; for they are all printed off from the MS. copies made by him for future reference, and the 
benefit of his friends. We use the term practical in connection with the biography, as the sub- 
ject of it will necessarily be therein presented-to the world, as an example of the right proportions 
of an universal intellectual cultivation, and as a kind of standard model (with reference to educa- 
tion,) of a learned and accomplished sober English gentleman, philosopher and christian. 

What is then so offered, may suffice for the candidate, and also serve to afford to the religious 
world a glimpse, if not a perfect conviction, of the eternal foundation and truth of Behmen’s wri- 
tings, as a revelation from God, however they may have been scoffed at by popular, unphilosophic 
Yreligionists, practical infidels, and incipient idiots, as the reveries of an enthusiast or madman. 

For Behmen, as observed in the note of p. 320, and as, we trust, will be fully manifest through 
the instrumentality of the present treatise and the proposed biography, stands before the world in 
the character of the last great prophet of the gospel dispensation, commending himself, in such 
light, to all intelligent right-minded men, as supplying that desideratum of divine revelation, 
which has long been the demand of all nations, no less than of the-christian world, in the full 
open exhibition of truth from its deepest ground, and by consequence ‘a strict and perfect demon- 
stration of all the orthodox doctrines of the gospel. ; 

Toafford however the completest gratification that can be desired by the reader, we will present 
four or five sheets more of these writings, containing a kind of popular summary and specification 
of the leading contents and sense of Behmen’s works, which will also form a fitting conclusion to 

_ the present POSTSCRIPT. : 
__, And we super-add this unpremeditated appendix the more cheerfully, as by it: many worthy 
living students of Behmen, will obtain a fresh insight into numerous very generally unapprehend- 
éd points of his writings, and so will be effected a'still further reconciliation of his declarations with 
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the received and progressing discoveries of practical science, or of these with the former. 


These further extracts then, consist of ““MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS occasioned 
by the REVD, EDWD. WAPLE’S own WRITINGS about JACOB BEHMEN, which he desired 2 CO, 
ME to CORRECT.”, How these critical remarks display the universal and exact knowledge of 
Behmen’s mind and writings, possessed by Freher, and justify Lee’s poetic apostrophe, In sum, se- 
cond to thee p. 253, will be for the reader to consider. They proceed thus :— 


Page 33. Question. Do they mean that the Father and Son, etc? Answer. They take the words 
of the Scripture, calling God, fire and light not metaphorically but in their plain natural sense; 
and mean that the Father and Son (as én nature) are formally that spiritual fire and light, but as 
without nature they are in fire and light, as in somewhat distinct from themselves. For the Will as 
abyssal or without nature, is not yet fire, and the eternal liberty or that state of tranquillity, which 
is before or deeper and without nature, is not yet light; but in the process of nature, the will or rather 
the desire, or the will in and by its desire, cometh to be fire, and the liberty light, according to the 
Jarge declaration of the seven properties of eternal nature. 

Page 44. Q. ult. Whatreason do they give for their translation of John i.1, further than the order 
of the words ? _ _ A. They say that a translation of the apostle’s words, as is done in the English 
version, by saying the Word was God instead of God was the Word, is inconsistent with the deep 
mysterious description of the Godhead, and with the sense intended therein, and inconsistent also (in 
this place) with the order of the eternal generation ; and that it takes away the greatest emphasis 
and force ofan argument that can be had from hence, and which lyeth in his own construction of 
these words. For, the apostle’s intent is to shew by these words, both union and distinction in the 
Godhead, and even to shew it by going directly as it were forward, from the centre, God, or first 
abyssal will, to the circumference, Word, or express character of his substance; which order is per- 
verted by transposing the words, and the weight thereof is lost. For the apostle’s words in their 
order, import so much, as that the only true eternal God, considered as the Father, or first abyssal 
will, not indeed as being an abyssal will, but as having set forth himself in an express image of his 
substance, was himself that Word, which was with him in the beginning, he being himself both the 
first and the last, the beginning and the end: and this is not so imported, when these words are tra- 
jected. And so, the apostle, having said immediately before, the Word was with God, and having 
declared thereby a distinction between God, or the first abyssal will, and the Word or the byss; and 
saying now further, and God was that Word, declareth again the highest union between them, and 
this from the centre or abyssal will forwards, in the natural order of generation, towards that which 
is that centre’s, as it were, circumference, and not backwards from the circumference to the centre : 
for this centre is that circumference eminently, as containing it, and being able to bring it forth; but 
this circumference is not that centre reciprocally, in the same sense, emphasis and consequence. And 
in short, Behmen’s explication of this Scripture-place cannot have half so much of life and deep 
weighty sense, as it hath when these words are transposed, which in the German Bible are rightly 
rendered, according to the Greek original. 

Page45, Q. But do they mean, that they have one and the self-same numerical or individual 
essence or substance——three essentialities are but one essence ? A. The two last similies men- 
tioned in this question, are without doubt the best and fittest, because the first, of heat, light, and 
air, is that which Behmen useth frequently ; and the second, of the three faculties of the soul 
(though I would rather say,fire, light, and tincture), is taken from the image of God, to the consider- 
ation of which Behmen useth to direct his reader. But whether now, or how these latter three, or 
those former three shall be called (in school expressions) numerically, individually, identically, 
specifically etc. the same, I am not able to say, being not acquainted sufficiently with the emphasis 
and importance of these words. 

Page 48. Q.1. The eternal glorious Light do they take it to be God or a creature? A. The 
asker of this question, before he can be answered, must needs be asked again, What he understands 
by God? orin which of the two senses (the very last time represented, and owned to be pretty 
plain,) he takes God in this question. For the answer to it must be accordingly. I cannot answer 
so simply and generally, it is an eternal emanation from God. For this answer is not distinct, but 
lies in confusion, breeds a world of other confusions, and leaves all together in the dark. In the 
question, God is taken in the second sense, which from all the following discourse, till page 62, and 
further, appears sufficiently : when, in the answer, I cannot but take itin the first sense. IfI say, 
an eternal emanation from God, I must understand God as an abyss, as not yet light, as not yet a 
most perfect being, but still as a central incomprehensible unity, which is not God in the second 
sense. All therefore what in the next following Question is discoursed of, makes nothing to the 
purpose, seeing that it opposeth something, which in the foregoing answer (according to Behmen’s 
ground), is not asserted, and all but upon this mistake, that there is not minded what Behmen un- 
derstands here by God. 

Page 50. Q. and 4.1. This very same which now was said, evidenceth itself still more in the 
discourse, concerning a necessary emanation, which is generally affirmed to be an undoubted error. 
For, a necessary emanation from God, if God be taken in the second sense, as by them that oppose 
and contradict such a necessity, may indeed be granted to be an error; but if Behmen takes God 
here in the first sense, and they cannot or will not mind what he means by God, viz. only and solely 
the abyss, and how he declareth (N.B.) what this abyss is, and will nevertheless charge him with 
an undoubted error, they show themselves to be full of nonsense and unreasonableness. For, I sup- 
pose they will not deny, but that it is necessary, (not arbitrary nor contingent,) that God is light, in 
one sense, and that he dwells in the light, in another. And if so, it is necessary that the abyss 
should not continue in an abyssal state, but be unfolded, and bring forth such emanations as it 
doth. Objection. This unfolding is done in the eternal generation in Three, which we can grant to 
be necessary, but what necessity is there for an unfolding in Seven also? = Answer. (1.) This un- 
folding is not done in the eternal generation in three, for if there is a Tri-unity rather than a Trinity, 
it is (I don’t know how to call it)a. . . . rather than an unfolding. This unfolding therefore must 
needs be done in seven, by which the three are made known distinctly. (2.) If the central life and 
light is rather a rest and clarity (see page 62 at the erd and page 64 at the beginning) without exult- * 
ing joy, and a bright diffused glory ; there is a palpable necessity for such an unfolding in seven, if 
we will not think it indifferent whether the Divine Being be in an exulting joy and glory, or whe- 
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ther it be not. (3.) If the abyss is not a most perfect being in that sense in which generally and. 
tightly God is called so; what error is it then to say, Out of the abyss the divine perfections must 
be unfolded? It is rather an undoubted error to leave it indifferent whether God be a most perfect. 
being or not. To conceive therefore, in the first place, of this most perfect being, and then to speak 
in the second place, of necessary emanations from it, is directly contrary to Behmen, and is the true 
ground of all this confusion, and endless as well as needless controversy. 

Page 54. It is commonly asserted that nothing can emanate from God, cxcept by »..++ + aie 
which is not God in the highest sense of that word. Here again all this now spoken of showeth forth 
itself as clear as the day. For they commonly take God in the highest or completest sense of that, 
word, viz. in that which I called the second : if then Behmen takes it not so in this matter, but in 
the first and deepest, do they not fight against a shadow of their own making ; and how can they 
pretend to an understanding of what he saith? Let it be as true as it can be agreed upon among 
themselves, that nothing can emanate from God, which is not God in the highest sense, (viz. when 
they take God, as they do, in the highest, fullest or second sense,) when Behmen takes itin the first 
or deepest, as he doth in this matter ; such a position accommodated to that first sense is utterly false, 
and the direct contrary is true. Consider only what he saith of the abyss, and you may find, that 
something emanates from it (not by way of creating efficiency out of nothing) which is not abyss, 
nor can be abyss for this same reason, because it is emanated or unfolded out of the abyss, and 
which therefore is not God, and cannot be God in that sense in which the abyss is God, but on the 
one side in a higher, and on the other in a lower. Summa summarum : this unhappy dispute ari- 
seth only from not minding what Behmen in this matter means by God, and yet presuming to try 
and judge him by what others have said from another principle; which indeed is not fair, but such 
a dealing with him as we would not be dealt with ourselves. 

Page 66, et seg. Concerning what here is discoursed of two Trinities, 1 see, andsay only so 
much, that even this controversy also ariseth, at least for a great deal, from the same ground of 
confounding the one sense of God with the other: and that after such amanner of arguing, it might 
as well be pretended, that Behmen makes two Gods, the one imperfect, and the other perfect, and 
the one within the other. In the order of our conceptions (yet cum fundamento in re), going from . 
the creatures backward, or into the deep, there is a T'ri-wnity beyond or deeper than the Trinity ; 
and further an abyssal Unity beyond or deeper than the Tri-unity. But as the Unity and Tri- 
unity makes neither two Gods, nor two unities, nor two tri-unities the one within the other, not- 
withstanding that the unity is verily in the tri-unity, and that both this and that is-God : so the tri- 
unity and trinity makes neither two tri-unities nor two trinities, the one within the other, notwith- 
standing that this latter is represented as actually fire, light, and air, and that former not actually 
so, but only potentially ; and notwithstanding also, that the unity and the tri-unity is in the trinity. 
Like as the Son is in the Father as in his original, and the Father in the Son as in his express image, 
which nevertheless makes not two Gods. 

As to the Priscillians and Gnostics, and what they held hereof, I can say nothing. It may be 
they had a deeper understanding than the relation we have thereof imports; and their being con- 
demned in a synod* signifieth nothing at all to me, who am fully persuaded that at first the Lord of 
Life and Glory himself was condemned by the generality of the whole Jewish church, with as much, 





_ * Note, and in continuation of the note of p. 200, so far as relates to Lee; as also concerning 
the ‘ Treatise’ referred to, p. 252, 3. 

But first we take occasion to observe, (though such an announcement belongs more appropri- 
ately toa Preface, if one shall be found needful,) that this treatise, to be duly apprehended, should 
be perused regularly from the commencement, it having been drawn up in the intervals of daily , 
commercial avocations, from only a general scheme or conception of its form and contents, just 
as the sheets were demanded by the printer; the editor, moreover, not being possessed of literary 
talent, and having no other preparation for the work, than the singularly providential possession: 
of the MSS., treatises, and almost all the books of reference necessary for the compilation of a bio- 
graphy, such as is thereby sought to be obtained. Wherefore as in such cases, there will not be 
found a logical uniformity in the arrangement and composition of the work. On account then of 
these circumstances, of the editor’s not being a practical master of logical composition, (clearness of 
conception, and perspicuity of expression, having been his sole aim,) and his having to get together 
and decisively arrange the matter as it has been required by the printer, it is recommended to the 
reader, not to satisfy himself with dipping here and there into the work, but éo give it aregular pe- 
rusal from the commencement. The printing of it began in the month of November of the last year, 
and has continued up to the present time, the month of September, 1848, and is intended to be 
proceeded with, until the circle line of the scheme be drawn round all the points needful to be em- 
braced in a treatise of such a character; which is designed as an index to the quintescence of all or- 
thodox metaphysical, spiritual or mystical science, (the science of the saints, enlarged to its true 
philosophical extent,) and to the direct attainment of all that is experimental therein, from the 
lowest to the highest supersensual degree, according to the personification of such human and divine 
wisdom in the sekdrastivdiy accomplished, naturally developed, squarea simaighty arpidiaorativ, 
Casein f guint ee ws omer es Lay ee gener directions or rude outlines can be 

e up to their full proportions for wniversal benefit, a i i 
shall be qualified and called to ae Uli Bnd PERE OB SE PEE 

With respect to the reference of p. 252, 3, the writer, a few days ago, met with a work which, 
on examining more closely its matter and style, he has no doubt of being the ‘ Treatise ’ there in 
question, and written by Lee. The title-page runs thus, ‘‘ The General Delusion of Christians, 
touching the ways of God’s revealing himself, to, and by the Prophets, evinced from Scripture and. 
Primitive Antiquity. And many principles of Scoffers, Atheists, Sadducees, and wild Euthusiasts, 
refuted. The whole adapted, as much as possible, to the meanest capacity. In four parts. ‘ Prophecy 


came not [ovyvéxn, was not, or is brought] at any time, by the will of man; but holy men of God spake 
[#cpouévot,] being violently moved by [v70, under] the Holy Spirit.?. 8vo. London, 1713.” 
To come now to the chief purport of the present note, or continuation of the note of p. 200; 
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if not more outward appearance of right in the eyes of the high priests and pharisees ; so also after-’ 
wards many of his members were so condemned by the christian synods, in the time of which the 
church had lost already her true simplicity and virgin-purity, and was setting up more and more 
an outward form of words, instead of the inward teaching of the Holy Spirit of God. 

Page 76, is to me very obscure, so that Ican make nothing thereof. It is plain that 
the scripture saith, In God we live and move and have our being; and that here is 
meant God as in nature, seems to be determined by the words more immediately, for in God as in 
nature we live and move more immediately, and are not capable of being raised up beyond nature, 
Why then is it replied, The scriptures attribute this to God the infinite spirit, from whom all things 
continue to have their being, or their :vo:ESsE immediately, as if either God in the sense here taken 
by Behmen, viz. God in nature, were not an infinite spirit, or as if the creatures had their being 
immediately from God without nature, which cannot be and is no where said in the Scriptures. 

Page 98. A.1. They may be said to be partakers ————not necessarily. It may 
be granted the creation of angels and men was done by God freely and contingently, not necessa- 
rily, but this participation upon a presupposition that God would have such creatures after his 
own image and likeness is not free nor contingent, but necessary. For he could not have created 
them after his image and likeness without making them partakers of his Divine nature, though it 
is true that this participation is only after a creaturely manner, derivatively, 

Page 100. 4A. 1.—They assert the Sire of this emanation to be immortal as well as the light. 
This is true absolutely in eternal nature, but not so in the creature. And therefore I cannot say 
what further follows, and consequently the soul as well as the Spirit. For though the light and 
spirit dies not in or to God, yet it died in and to the creature, that is the creature lost it and was 
separated from it, and retained only its own natural principle of immortality, or continued only to 
be a living soul in its own fiery nature, but not a blessed image of God in the light. 

Page 102. A. 1. Because here is asked, What they deliver concerning the manner of 
this emanation’s coming out of God? I think it might be more distinct if it were answered thus: 
They say, that upon the desire’s actual moving and attracting, divers such other properties or spi- 
ritual motions arise, as are necessary for the production of a spiritual fire, and further of the light, 
and that so this emanation is eternally produced or brought out of the unproduced, unmade; or 
self-existent abyss of all things, in which, considered as an abyssal will and Father of nature, it is 
to be conceived of as a hidden fire and light, not meaning that it was actually fire and light, and 
hid as it were behind a vail, but that it still was lying potentially in those not yet moving spiritual 
properties or motions, by the united concurrence of which it must have been manifested or brought 
into act. 

Page 116, To the particulars of this answer could be added I think, in the first or second 
place (for it will be directly relating to the question, and is plainly Behmen’s ground),That the 
desire is not in God, that is not in the abyss, nor in the Abyssal Will, and much less therefore in the 
Tri-unity or Trinity. For though we may say the fire is in the abyss, as a hidden and not yet burn- 
ing fire; and so also the desire is therein, as a hidden and not yet desiring or actual desire; yet 
we must say also from the plain and contrary nature of abyss and desire, that the desire, as soon as 
it is conceived to be actual desire, and actually attracting is no more in the abyss, but is gone forth 
the first step out of it. And if then the desire, as hidden in the abyss, is not yet attracting, filling 
and darkening, this filling and darkening which is in the desire, as gone out already and attracting 
actually, can also not be in the abyss, but only in the first step from the abyss, which first step 
having never been without or separated from the fifth, sixth, and seventh, it never was also in that 
first step otherwise than as to our necessary conception, 

Page 126. A. 2. Out of their possible, uncreated, ideal state. Seeing that in the next fol- 
lowing answer, a reason is given why they cannot properly be called creatures, I think they should 
also, there not be said to having beén in an uncreated state,—abyssal state, would be my expres- 
sion. 

Page 126. Q. ult. What ground have they for asserting such a kind of production or genera- 





where is observed concerning Lee, that notwithstanding what he had there above written to Dod- 
well, in defence of the Philadelphians, their principles and proceedings, he became afterwards, 
in the year 1709, the author of ** Hickes’s’? History of Montanism. Upon which, the editor of this 
treatise, as incumbent upon him, would additionally remark, That it appears to him quite paradoxi- 
ca], how Lee, so eminently devoted and spiritual an individual, so experienced in deep communion 
with God, and so cognizant of the super-rational operations of the Spirit, could have writ- 
ten (even anonymously) the history of the Montanists as he has done in the above work ; after what 
is contained in the above-mentioned letter to Dodwell, in his prefaces to Lead, and in his other 
writings in connection with the Philadelphians. Contrasting the spirit of these latter, with the 
cool, semblant-impartial, yet, in effect, condemnatory tone of the saine writer, in the above-men- 
tioned work, an ordinary reader would’ suppose the author to have been a menial crafty advocate, 
acquainted, as a backslider, or growing lukewarm professor, with the spiritualities of high Chris- 
tiatr experience, and, at the same time, with what may be plausibly urged against them by sober 
orthodoxy and rationalists, and yet ready to write on either side, as hired. It is strange, we say, 
that the pious and devout Lee, could be induced to write at all in judgment upon so super- 
rational and delicate a subject as is implied in the history of the Montanists, or indeed upon any 
devoted individuals, whose lives were characterized by a strict practice of gospel piety outwardly, 
and by great self-denial, total separation from the spirit of the world, and earnest continual 
prayer, in their private walk and conversation. atnagel 

How differently does the divinely wise and apostolic Freher speak and write, in the passages to 
which these remarks are a note, as on every other occasion. And who that knows anything of ex- 
perimental religion, is not aware, that aman must become a fool to the world, to be truly wise, in the 
sight of Christ and God? ‘ And though human prudence, (under the character of sober orthodoxy) 
may talk mighty wisely about the necessity of avoiding particularity, (and, whether in synod or 
individuals, will judge and condemn accordingly ;) yet he that dares not be so weak as to be particu~ 
lar in his religious course, will not only fail of the attainments of evangelica] perfection, but be 
often obliged to avoid the most substantial duties of Christian piety. 
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tion? In the answer no ground for it is shewn, but only is said, they think it may be illustrated 
from what occurs in this world, etc. Whereas Behmen had certainly a deep and solid ground for 
it, and had not taken it up by reasoning from what is in this world; which ground in short was 
his breaking in the Spirit through the gates of hell into the light-world, and having therefore this 
generation, as to both the principles, opened in his own soul. A ground certainly not to be shaken 
by devils, and much less by men, of which all his writings testify sufficiently. iy ; 

Page 138. Q. 1. What ground is there for their asserting that these seven Spirits are the in= 
struments under God of the Divine naturein man? This seems tome very obscure and ambiguous, 
for these seven spirits (as also is said in the next following answer) are God’s eternal nature, and 
this nature, or these seven Spirits are by Behmen called God’s instruments whereby he worketh, 
which is plain. But to call the seven Spirits, instruments under God of the Divine nature in man, 
seems to be so much as to say they are instruments of themselves, or nature is its own agent and 
its own instrument, or these seven spirits are so distinct from nature, that nature can be an agent, 
and these seven Spirits the instruments of this agent; which by Behmen is notasserted, nor could 
any ground be had for such assertion. : ey'che 

[Vol. 11.] Page 1. Q@. 1. Considering that knowledge is not the manifestation itself, but 
rather an effect and consequence thereof, I should be apt to think that either this first question 
might be formed otherwise, or if it should stand so, that something more might be expressed in the 
answer, viz. this, or something the like,—it is such an efficacious and solid understanding (chiefly 
and summarily) of God and man, as cannot be had but by a manifestation of the Spirit from Christ, 
in whom are hid ete. 

Q.2. For considerable reasons, I would for my part change the order of these two particulars, 
saying, Ist, in the renewed spirit of the mind, from the Word and light of God as in its only true 
place ; and 2ndly, in the Scriptures as in a direction thereto, and a testimony thereof. Joh. v. 
39, 40. 

Q. 3. The words not in the same measure, I would either leave out wholly, or turn them into 
these—not in the same manner. Because the Word and light of God considered in the humanity 
and with respect to the several ages of the church, was from the beginning and will be unto the 
end of time increasing, unfolding and displaying itself more and more, like a tree in its boughs, 
greater and lesser branches, blossoms and fruits. This simile is frequently used, and excellently 
declared by Behmen; so that it doth not derogate from the honour and due unquestionable prero- 
gative of the Apostles to say, that after their time such and such a one had the Word and light of 
God, in the same, or even ina greater measure ; but their prerogative is asserted sufficiently by 
owning, that none had it to the same end. Like as it doth not derogate from the honour of great 
considerable boughs to say that they are not so adorned with variety of buds and blossoms, nor so 
richly Jaden with fruits as the lesser branches are which yet come forth out of them, are supported 
by them, and stand upon thei as upon their foundation. 

Q.4. Great and sundry are the ends to which the Word andlight of God was given, especially 
unto Behmen; and he certainly received it not for his own only, but also for a general benefit which 
is yet to be expected. Wherefore then I think that at least something thereof in the answer to this 
question might be mentioned. As for instance—lt was given him, as he saith in the AuRoRA, for 
to declare to the world the morning redness of the instant day, and unto Babel its downfall, and to 
warn the children of God that are dispersed in all the streets thereof. Again, for an unfolding and 
explaining of those many deep mysteries that laid couched in the letter of the Scriptures, and 
were not understood, but must now in this latter age of the world be brought to light, according to 
the prophecy of Zech. xiv. 7.—In the evening it shall be light; and this (N.B.) in order to a prepa- 
ration for the coming in of the Jews, Turks, and Heathens, etc. 

Page 3. Q. 1. Between these two marks here expressed, I think this third could fitly be in- 
ea inquiring into their life and conversation, and especially their end or departing from 
this world. ; 

Q. 2. This expression, they may have erred in what they have delivered, I think might be a 
little restrained or limited, by adding,—they may have erred as to this or that particular circum- 
stance of what they have delivered. 

Page 5. Q.ult. When here is declared, in or towhom the Word and light of God can become 
a shining lamp and a living oracle, all the qualifications, excellently here expressed, are indeed suf- 
ficient unto every one for to attain thereby unto that former, but as to this latter, something me- 
thinks is wanting: for such children of God, as, in whom his Word shall become a living oracle, are 
not only to have all those qualifications on their side, but something also from the side of God is 
further required thereto, viz. they must be expressly chosen or preordained thereto by God, intending 
to make use of them as of his extraordinary messengers. [The Lord will ever choose his own pro- 
phets. Noman or woman, however devout, must fake that office to himself or herself. ] 

Page7. Q.ult. That the answer to this question might more directly satisfy the question, 
I would add to the words to a more perfect regeneration, these or the like—which (regeneration) 
itself carrieth along with it such a measure of knowledge of the deep things of God, as is propor- 
tionable to that degree thereof. 

Page 19. Q. ult. Knowing and loving are here in the question, and in the answer knowing 
and delighting are combined, and both ascribed to the unity before the act of willing, which I 
think cannot stand so, because it giveth occasion to aconfused apprehension and raiseth a great 
objection ; for, if we consider in God a loving himself, we must needs imply (1.) a dover, (2.) a beloved, 
and (3.) a ray of love; and so our consideration represents to us a Trinity before the act of willing, 
which is inconsistent with the Unity. Buta knowing himself may be owned before this act of 
willing in the Unity; for therein is the Divine intellect, called by Behmen an abyssal Eye. This 
cannot but know himself as one, and is therefore consistent with the Unity, and doth not at allim- 
port a Trinity, because it is not considered any further than as to a knowing only his central all- 
sufficiency for all what is in any sense posterior, or as it here in the answer expressed sufficiently. 
as a knowing himself as one, which is the same as all in one. It is true indeed that knowing and 
loving himself are inseparable from each other in God, but they cannot be so in our separate, gra- 
dual, imperfect consideration, wherein we cannot but look upon each in its own prior or posterior 
place. As then knowing precedeth loving in our reasonable conception, so our consideration 

placeth justly such a knowing in the eternal Unity ; and as next to the Unity the Trinity cometh 
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into consideration, so also next to this knowing, yet not as in the Unity, but in the Trinity, the 
loving himself can be considered. 

Page 25. A. 2. When there is said of spiritual fire and light, and that our first parents were 
created in this image of God, I think it might be limited by adding—as to the invisible, spiritual 
man, or, as to soul and spirit. Not that it was not true and plainly enough expressed to him that 
hath understanding ; but only that it may not be a stumbling-block to him that hath it not, who 
might presently cry out, It is contrary to Scripture, etc. 

Page 37. What here is discoursed of the will, wants, to my thinking, more to be cleared up, 
for I see that there is spoken of another will, distinct from the will of the Unity, and subordinate to 
it. Whereas the generation of eternal nature begins with the desire, and presupposeth no other 
will but that self-same first Abyssal Will which is the will of the Unity, and cannot be distinct from, 
itself, though it willeth two such things as are exceedingly distinct from one another. In the 
eternal generation in three, the first will is Father, and the second will is Son. Now this second will 

~ (in the first consideration of God as in himself, rightly considered as before nature, or as if nature 
were not yet generated,) is here in the second consideration of God as manifest in nature, rightly 
also laid aside, as if it were not yet generated, and there must be in our consideration as it were, a 
going back unto the first abyssal will, which is the only generator both of the second will, by its in- 
troducing itself into an eternal lubet, and of eternal nature also, by its introducing itself into an 
attracting desire. The first and second will therefore are distinct so as Father and Son. But this 
first will is no where represented by Behmen as generating another will distinct from itself, and 
antecedent to the desire, but only as introducing itself immediately into desire, like as on the other 
side immediately into a lubet. A : 

*Page 41. Q.1. Darkness becometh an evil of punishment, as it exists separately from the 
light, not universally in every creature. but in such only as were created to the light, and left their 
habitation, For there are creatures in the darkness, unto which the darkness is good, and the light 
would be evil, pain, torment, and destruction. pean ded . 

Page 43. Q.1. This description of the seven spirits is to my thinking not yet sufficient, nor 
distinct enough. For they are not all equally pure, simple, living, and active. The second, for 
instance, is in a spiritual sense and manner thicker and grosser than the first ; the third is a com- 
position or mixture of the first and second. The six only are living and active, when deadness, 
impotence, and passiveness belongeth unto the seventh. Wherefore then, this question might be 
-answered in this or the like manner,—they conceive of the six first spirits as of living and acting 
beings, and of the seventh as of their passive, spiritual body; whereof the six are the life, and 
wherein they do, in a different respect, both work and rest. i 

And here after this first question, would be the proper place to add several things more, some 
of which are very necessary to the understanding Behmen’s mind, viz.—that each of them is dis- 
tinct from all the rest by its own peculiar essential character, which makes it.to be precisely such 
@ property, and not another. That notwithstanding this, they are not seven distinct things, but 
Seven properties of one thing, wherefore also they are commonly called the seven properties of 
eternal nature. That they are not to be conceived as standing without or besides each other, ac- 
cording to the representation of seven distinct lamps in the vision of St. John, but as within each 
other, according to the fourfold wheel in that of Ezekiel. That they are in one respect but one, in 
another seven, and in another again but three, according to the Holy Trinity ; the first and seventh, 
second and sixth, third and fifth being to be looked upon as one and the same, with only this dis- 
tinction, that when they are called the first, second, and third, they are before the fire, and when 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh, they are after it, which fire maketh the most considerable distinction 
between the three and three. That none of them is properly the first or second etc., but that they 
are only called so according to our conception. That there isa reciprocal and perpetual genera- 
tion between them, each of them requiring all the other six for its own generation, and being re- 
quired again for the generation of each of them. That each of them receiveth the impression of 
all the other six, so that here also, in a sense tit sa ia ssa soe from whence an 
i i iety and multiplicity of wonders in the kingdom of glory aris: etc. ’ 
note 2 The three vast wavass light or glory, and joy, I would place thus—light, joy, and glory, 
because of that correspondence which they have to ee ene peers dae being to be referred 

i t y to the seventh, as it is commonly so done by 5 nine Secsg 
. Mes ree tte be cet a seventh, not only to unite the six, but also to make the distinction be- 
tween the three distinct opposites manifest, which is done by the fire. And this distinguishing of- 
fice is as much (if not more) needful to be observed and understood as that uniting one. For we 
should not be able to perceive darkness and text a Eat rca or rather opposition, if there 

i he darkness before and the light after it. ; : 
pee en aha aiksirsr is said, the joy arising from it a sixth, and the kingdom of joy a seventh. 
Here I would rather say,—the kingdom of glory, not as if the former expression were false, but only 
for a clearer relation’s sake to the properties, and because it is not plainly expressed how the joy 
i j iffer. so ss ss 

americe - Paecwe that Behmen did not argue that four spirits are requisite to spiritual 
fire, from the like necessity to the production of material fire; but had the eternal pate Bia 
opened unto him than the temporal, and concluded rather from that unto this, 4 aah! al Ao He 
thing of these new philosophical experiments, as afterwards is said, I am apt Ze thin. re yon e 
better if this question were formed after sucha manner—Have you. anything or con oe ae or 
illustration that four spirits are requisite? For otherwise the question seems to import, with re- 
spect to Behmen, a previous understanding of the generation of fire in outward nature, anda Yati- 
eo luation from this to the eternal. What is said in the answer, being all most proper, ia? ee 
and sufficient, might nevertheless be retained, mutatis tantum mutandis, grammatice constructionis 
Velie it is sai hi spirit, from which the light ariseth 

e47. Q.1. HereTI cannot see why it is said the fifth spirit, : is 
this light sae itself the fifth spirit, or fifth spiritual property, arising nee non the fifth but from 
the fourth, viz. from the fire, which is the fourth, as the answer also declaret av if xf 

Page 49. Q. 1. Instead of these words, and no more intimate union of the ie eave y ee 
fest in everything, I would rather insert these or the like,—by an opene and ae ee we 
still eternity with it, which is to be conceived as all free, pure and clear, but without glan 
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lustre, before the first desire. This is more according to Behmen’s sense than that, and I think it 
is no less intelligible than that ; and what in the answer is further added, for an illustration from 
outward nature, may illustrate this so well as that, if not better, as to my thinking. _ E 

Page 53. @. 1. Grace and peace from the one divine essence, or threefold Spirit only, consi- 
dered as in himself alone without the creature, cannot be profitable unto man. Man hath broken 
or disharmonised in himself the seven properties of the divine nature, is fallen thereby into misery, 
strife and restlessness, and wants now grace and peace. All the grace without him, cannot profit 
him, if there be not peace made within him; this peace therefore dependeth upon that grace, and 
from that grace this peace must be brought into man. But it cannot be brought into him except 
by an actual reconciling and reharmonising of the disordered properties of his human nature, And 
seeing this human nature is an offspring of the Divine nature, or of God as manifested in his eter- 
nal nature, unto this disharmonised nature therefore is rightly wished, not only grace, but also 
peace, and not only (1.) from God, as the only original of all grace and peace, but also (2.) from the 
seven Spirits before his throne, as the seven Divine open Fountains, out of which the human nature 
was flown forth, and unto which it must be brought back again, if man shall be partaker again of 
the Divine nature, as he was in the beginning. And (3.) also from Jesus Christ as the King and 
Head of men, in whom all this reconciliation was first effected, and by whom it is to be etiected 
further in all his members. And in this consideration (as might be made out sufficiently), lyeth 
certainly the true ground of this Apostelical wish. But that it is not used so by any of the other 
Apostles, nay even not by St. John himself, except only in this mystical and prophetical book of 
his, doth shew us sufficiently, that it was not then the time for the opening and understanding 
this mystery, but that this book was written only for the future ages and generations then to 
come. 

Page 53. Q. ult. Instead of the words flowing out from them, I would rather say—flowing out 
through them, or being unfolded, displayed, or manifested by them. For that former, as to my 
thinking, seems to make the seven properties an original of the Divine attributes, when their origin- 
al (if we may so speak, for properly they have none) is in the abyssal Unity or central Allsufficiency 
before and without the properties of nature, and by them they are only unfolded out of their 
centre. 

Page 55. Q. 1. Here I think it would be needful to say something, though never so little, 
concerning this expression, before. Not that an/ understanding reader should have need thereof, 
but only for to remove a stumbling-block from the sight of the ignorant. 

Q. 2. A little more relation between this @. and 4. would there be, if in the answer to the 
words to know and perceive, were added, distinctly. And here might be considered also, what 
Behmen frequently objects himself, and answers also sufficiently, viz., Whether all the foregoing 
consideration of God in general, and this question of his distinct knowledge in particular, doth not 
import a beginning of the Divine Triune Being, or at least of the manifestation thereof. And 
whether Behmen’s expression of an eternal beginniny might not be so represented, that no man of 
sense could find a contradiction therein. 





fs” As a relief to the uniformity and matter of these pages, we present currently 
therewith, the following Notes and Memoranda, relating to the personal history, birth-place, family 
and friends of the subject of the proposed biography ; which, though belonging moreappropriately 
to that work, may not be unacceptable to the readers of this preliminary treatise. 

And here we take occasion to say, in reference to the compilation and authorship of the Bio- 
graphy, that what is WANTED in short, as the sum and the object of the present treatise, and as 
necessary in the nature of the thing, is AN EDITOR, who, whilst proving himself an exact his- 
torian, a solid universal scholar, a just thinker, a profound philosopher, and a deeply-experienced. 
enlightened christian, shall produce a masterly picture, or biography of the individual, in all 
the features and developments of his mind and character ;——interweaving the scanty incidents 
of his life that have been preserved, with such tender and manly reflections, and filling up the 
vacancies in his history with such elevated and charming natural conceptions and observations. 
and interspersing the whole with such dashes and reliefs of sublime instruction, though popularly 
expressed, as shall irresistibly inspire the reader with a fervent admiration of true wisdom and piety, 
and also fire him with an ardent and indomitable resolution, to immediately commence the pursuit 
of evangelic perfection, and the imitation of so perfect a model of a learned and accomplished English 
gentleman, philosopher and christian. The whole to be rendered as captivating, by the dignity and 
importance of the diversified subjects upon which it treats, in so uniformly felicitous and masterly a 
manner, as, by the condescending tenderness, nobility and wisdom of its sentiments, and the classic 
purity, elegance and sweeping rhetorical éadspachy-picabpower of its composition : all which 
qualifications, a solid duly-constituted ordinary genius may engraft upon itself, by diligence and a 
close study of the models referred to, and through the directions and specifications interspersed 
throughout the present treatise. In a word, as none but a Law could design and execute a perfect 
biography of a man, a scholar, a philosopher, and a Christian; so this treatise aims solely at cre- 
ating another Law, possessed of all the talents of the former, with all the highest practical experi- 
ences, discoveries, and divine manifestations in the human nature, that have distinguished pats 
last ages, superinduced thereupon: for without a beau-ideal or model of a perfect man in all his 
characteristic features and particulars, how shall mankind be elevated to their proper redeemed 
peHcehiony pow Foal) the neeees produce its fuli results. To proceed. ; 

e town of King’s Cliffe is situate in the northern part of the cow 

equal distances from the counties of Huntingdon, Tinea and ode oe ene 
tiquity. Though now of small extent, and secluded from the great highways intersecting the coun- 
try north and south, it has anciently been famous as a royal residence of the monarchs of England; 
but in later ages, it has obtained a much greater honour and celebrity, by being the birth-place of 
the individual who is to form the chief subject of the proposed biography, the justly celebrated 
oracle of wisdom, truth, and goodness, WILLIAM LAW. g z d 

The proper name of this place is Clive, meaning a town ona slope, Indeed, the word cliff is. 
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, Page57. Q. 3. This description cannot be said to be complete, for the light is not fed by 
the water directly or immediately, but the water and oil (of which this latter is more spiritual, and 
that former more material, though they both are the light’s materiality, ) do feed rather the fire eter- 
nally, whereby as by its most noble food, it is enabled perpetually to give forth out of itself the 
most noble light. Like as we see in outward nature also, that the more pure, clear, and noble the 

_ fire’s food is, the more clear, bright, and noble is also its light. And by this union of fire and 
light, water and oil is generated in the light; so that there is between These three, an eternal cir- 
cling band without beginning and end. 

And here after this question, I think it would be proper to ask also further, What is this water 
of eternal light, and how is it generated ? which is indeed excellently and sufticiently declared by 

ehmen, and illustrated also from the generation of material water in outward nature. But [ 
see not how it could be made intelligible, without declaring also many other things belonging 
thereto, and not easily to be represented to the understanding. 

Page 59. Q. 1. Fora more natural order’s sake in our conceptions, the two last members in 
this answer, and in both of them several particular expressions, as to my thinking might be trans- 
posed and a little altered, that it might stand thus,—seeing in them, as in a twofold mirror, all the 
creatures which he would create out of the fire and light, as. in ideas reflected from them ; but in 
the latter especially, all the evils of sin and of punishment, which the ereature was capable of, upon 
its dividing it from the light. 

' Q. ult. The words remain in the Jire are right and true enough, if rightly understood, viz., 
of such a kind of fire as is vastly different from that which Behmen calleth the First Principle ; yet 
because this is not by every one distinctly enough apprehended, I would rather say—fall through 
the fire into darkness, or only, remain in the darkness, which is more according to the Scripture’s 
expression. : 

Page 61. @. 1. When there is said, powers and perfections of God, which are to be conceived 
to arise in his nature, I think for a reason given above, it ought to be limited, by adding this or 
something the like,—to arise as to their distinction, or distinct activity in his nature. 

Q.4. Instead of the last words in this answer, by the spirits of men, I would say rather—by 
angels and men, because by mentioning the spirits only it seems as if the soul were to be more or 
less excluded, whereas this seeing and feeling is more directly and properly to be attributed to the 
soul than to the spirit, though the spirit is more immediately touched by this glance and power, 
and the soul not at all capable of this seeing and feeling, but by the spirit’s being drawn up into 
that glance and power so essentially, as the soul, considered in its ownsoulish being, cannot be. 

Q. 5. The answer to this question must needs be altered, forthough it is good enough and 
true in its expressions, yet the construction thereof cannot be left so, because it cannot but cause 
a confused idea in the reader. It hath two parts: the first affirmeth the question as to God the tri- 
une being in himself, and the second as to his nature; and these two parts ought to be more dis- 
tinetly represented. Concerning the first part, it is indeed rightly said, God is in dll things ; but 
unto this rather than unto the second, is to be referred that which is added, page 62, of his con- 





not confined to abrupt precipices, but is used also to designate the side of a hill. [See Dugdales’ 
Warwickshire, word Cliffe.—Cliffe is the chief town of the East Bailiwick of the Forest of Rocking- 
ham. It is called the Bailiwick of Cliffe. This forest division contains three walks, Morehay, 
containing ..... - ; Sulchay, containing 1028a. 2r. 33p.; and Westhay, 1147a. 3r. 16p.] 

It is seated on the norihern acclivity of a valley in that district of the county of Northampton, 
which was formerly the Forest of Rockingham, through which a brook runs, that rises near Corby, 
in the western part of the forest, and joins its waters to the Nene, in the Lordship of Fotheringhay. 

The lands, not only in this valley, but in smaller ramifications of it, bear testimony to the use 
which the inhabitants in the time of the Romans, made of the iron ore, with which the stone 
in many parts is united. Indeed the church, which probably occupies the place of one much older 
(for there was a church here in the time of the Saxons), is on the site of a smelting-house, as the 
numerous pieces of slag mixed with the earth, in the northside of the churchyard, and in other 
parts of it, testifies. In digging a grave in the north-western part of the church-yard, in 1829, the 
bottom of a furnace was discovered. From coins found in other lordships, viz. Laxton and Bulvick, ° 
near spots where the smelting of iron was used, it appears that the Komans were the workers of it. 
There were extensive quarries of freestone in this lordship, which supplied materials for building 
many of the ecclesiastical and domestic structures in this part of England. The lordship also 
abounds in mineral springs, one of which issues from a stone basin in a wood, called Spa Sale, on 
the south-west of the parish. The spot on which it rises was paved and surrounded by stone ben- 
ches, about a century ago, and contained a bath for the limbs of cripples. Of the quality of the 
water the following account has been given: “It both smells and tastes ofiron. It will deposit 
a white sediment, with oil of tartar; and with galls it precipitates a purple sediment; but turns 
of an opaque red with logwood, and of a deep green with syrup of violets. A gallon yields one hun~- 
dred and forty grains of sediment, seventy-five of which are lime-stone and ochre, and sixty-five 
a calcareous nitre. From various experiments, it appears that this water is of a chalybeate laxative 
nature, impregnated with iron and calcareous nitre, with a small quantity of Sea salt, and an earth- 
ly substance. It has been used with great success in disorders from obstructions, and in eruptions 
of the skin; it has also cured several lame persons,” [The Rev. John Boughton, formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, was the first person who observed this spring to be a mineral 
water. In 1670, or about that time, it was approved of, and publicly recommended by the learn-' 
ed Dr. Thomas Browne, a physician, then residing at Cliffe. Morton, from whom this information 
is obtained, proceeds to state that ever since it has been much applied to, and deservedly celebra- 
ted, for the real services it has done to the drinkers of it in divers distempers, and especially those 
arising from obstructions. It has likewise been successfully used externally, in the way of ba- 
thing or Jotion. And there isa fit cistern of stone at a convenient distance from the spring, to take 
in water for the use of those who have cutaneous diseases or ulcers.—Morton’s Natural H istory of 

orthamptonshire, pp. 274, published in 1712. ; 
i Dr. ets Bente bee December 23rd, 1682, Par. Regr.; and his wife died Septem- 
ber 23rd, 1681. Mr. John Boughton took his degree of B.D. in 1666, and as he was a Fellow of St. 
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taining all things, and being contained by none, and containing them even s0 as their infinite foun-. 
dation or centre, from which they proceed, and in which they rest. In which description, these 
two particular words, centre and rest, do require an addition, by which the former may be dis- 
tinctly determined, and the latter more explained, so as to be made applicable unto all things. 
For seeing that eternal nature is also rightly to be called the centre of all things, from which they 
proceed, this centre must needs be distinguished from that. And though we cannot conceive in 
one circumference two centres, the one besides the other, yet we can conceive the one deeper than 
the other, so that from this deeper the whole circumference, together with its exterior centre, can 
proceed. Wherefore then, this deeper centre (God in himself) must needs be distinguished from 
that centre which is nature, by calling it the first, or the deepest and inmost. And further, seeing 
that in the denomination of all things the devil also is comprehended, this expression—in which 
they rest, (if understood in a sense relating to the Sabbath) belongs only to nature, and is not ap- 
plicable to the devil. Wherefore then it must be so explained that nothing more than this may be 
understood thereby,—God is the first foundation-being, whereupon all things do stand and rest, so 
as that there is beyond it no further progress to any deeper cause from which they could have pro- 
ceeded. For so far is it true that God isin the devil also, as the deepest centre of that whole circum- 
ference, in which he also is one of its innumerable particular things. Concerning the second part, 
it is indeed rightly said, his nature is in all things; but the following description, as the hidden in- 
ward ray, glance, or light, life, power, and virtue of them, imprinting etc., is (1.) not opposite to that 
genera] expression, his natwre, because by his nature we cannot understand his light only, but 
must understand his whole manifestation, and even in that opposition wherein it now is manifest, 
viz., light and darkness, love and anger. Nor (2.) is it applicable unto al/ things in general, but 
only unto all things in this outward Third Principle, where, in all things fs good and evil; for it is 
not applicable to the devil, who is contained again in this general expression of all things, though 
he cannot be considered as a creature belonging to, or created in this outward third principle. 
Wherefore then instead of his nature, might be said his light, or with the Scripture, his wnperish- 
able spirit, which is the superior part of nature: and the expression of all things must be re- 
strained to this outward third principle. Which if done, another question will naturally flow forth, 
viz., Is then God essentially in the devil also? Which is distinctly to be affirmed again, (1.) as to 
his own eternal triune being in a sense mentioned before ; and (2.) as to his eternal nature, one part 
which is manifest, and the other hid in him etc. 

Page 65. In the definition of God it is said, manifesting himself in a sevenfold spirit, in a 
kingdom of light etc. And here I observe (1.) that by mentioning first a sevenfold spirit, and then 
a kingdom of light, occasion is given to apprehend this kingdom of light not to be included in 
this sevenfold spirit, but to be posterior to it; and might be supposed to be as it were an eighth 
number, when it is even the seventh spirit itself. And (2.) that the first iz is more relating to the 


way or manner of this manifestation, and the second im more as it were to the place wherein he. 


manifests himself. Wherefore then, that both the one and the other might be more distinctly ex- 
pressed, I think it might be said—manifesting himself by six living and acting spirits, in akingdom 








John’s College, Cambridge, he would take his degree regularly, according to the statute, which 
would make him about thirty-one years of age at that time. We are told that it was he who disco- 
vered this spring to be a mineral water; hence we may conclude that it was soon after 1660 that 
attention was paid to it, when it was secured by stone-work, as it stil] appears.] 

Our early historians mention a battle fought here in 778, between Aldulf, son of Bosa, general 
of the army of Ethelred, king of the Northumbrians; and Adelbald and Heardbert, who were in 
rebellion against that monarch. Without pretending to claim absolute credit for this report, it may 
not be unapt to mention, that there was a part of the brook, in the meadow eastward of the town, 
which, till the time of the inclosure in 1809, retained the name of the Battle Green Pit. 

The last Saxon possessor of this lordship, was Earl Algar, whose brother had a seat at Ches- 


terton, in Huntingdonshire, and whose family, it is supposed, continues to the present day, and is 
seated at Chell House, near Newcastle, in Staffordshire. 


The first of the family who was characterised by a surname, was Goisfred (or Geoffry) de Clive, ; 


chaplain to Henry the First, who, in consequence of his marriage with a princess of the Saxon 
race, was more lenient to the former inhabitants than his predecessors, and raised his chaplain to 
the see of Hereford, December 26th, 1115. Goisfred is represented by Godwin as a man of great 
temperance and frugality. He died February 3rd, 1119, and was buried in the north wall of the ca- 
thedral of Hereford. a P 

At Aston Hall, in Warwickshire, on glass, were paintings of the Saxon owners of Clive, sup- 
posed to have been copied from monkish illuminations of great antiquity ; they were represented in 
their coat armour, on which some bore the eagle displayed with one, and others with two heads. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor, when Earl Algar possessed it, the manor of Clive was his 
freehold, and valued at £7.per annum. At the general survey after the Conquest, it was in the 
hands of the crown, and rated at £10. per annum. It then contained the following quantity of 
land: one hide and two virgates. Two carucates, with one servant, were in demesne; and seven 
villanes, with a priest, and six cottagers, had five carucates. There was amill, of twelve pence 
yearly rent ; four acres of meadow, with a wood a mile long, and half a mile broad. Writers differ 
materially as to the quantity of land contained in a hide; and without attempting to dive into the 
meaning of the term as here used, but taking a carucate to comprehend one hundred acres, and a 
virgate twenty-four acres, the contents of the lordship at the time of the Conquest, were two thou- 
sand one hundred and four acres, beside a wood a mile long, and half a mile broad, exclusive of 
those parts of the parish which were within the forest boundary, and not appendant to the lordship. 

¥ aa the reign of Henry the Second, it was estimated to contain one hide and a half, and half a 
virgate, 7 : 

The Manor House, or King’s Palace, is reported to have stood on the south side of the church- 
yard, and extended to an open space towards the east, still called the Hann Yarp (hereafter noticed 
as the residence of the Rev. W. Law, Mrs. Hutcheson, and Miss Gibbon). Of this there have been 
some tokens seen by persons living in the eighteenth century, in the number of pieces of carved 
stone-work thrown up in trenching that part of the ground for an orchard; which were deposited in’ 
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of light, exulting joy and glory, which is the seventh. 

Page 67. @.1. This very same cometh again, for there is said, such a kingdom ts elernally 
generated by the seven spirits of God's eternal nature, when it is generated only by the six, and is 
itself the seventh. 

Page 68. Q. ult. The answer to this question combineth two considerations, vastly different 
from each other, which makes the sense obscure, and must needs therefore be altered, Fire and light 
are indeed always and every where to be conceived as distinct, for the one can never be, nor become 
the other, each must keep eternally to its own peculiar essentiality; but in this kingdom, the dis- 
tinction between their properties is not perceivable, for the fire is meekened and softened by water 
and light, and is not known in its own natural fiery properties, but is overpowered by the light, 
which Tuleth in this kingdom, using indeed the fire’s powers as its instrument, but qualifying every 
thing according to its own tender and well-doing qualities. And this is that, which makes fire and 
light to be unsevered in this kingdom, though they are separable in and by thecreature. But what 
more is said in this answer, viz., that they are to be conceived as two distinct, self-subsistent, and 
self-sufficient lives or spheres of activity, which they call principles, can here have no place at all, 
for this is quite another consideration, And though the two principles may be conceived so (with 
a good explanation both as to their being self-subsistent and self-sufficient) now, after the fall and 
Separation, yet they cannot be conceived so, as before his fall. And further, that they cannot be 
conceived so in this substance is evident of itself, because this substance, or this kingdom of light 
and glory, is itself the one of these two eternal principles, the other of which should never have 
been known or perceived, if Lucifer had not manifested it. 

: Page 69. Between Q.1 and 2, could fitly be inserted, though it be not absolutely necessary, 
this Q,—Is there anything in temporal nature by which this might be illustrated? A. Yes; 
the night’s darkness, hidden in the light of a shining candle and manifested immediately upon its 
being extinguished, is a proper representation thereof. 

Page 69. Q.3. Ideas are those transitory or changeable figures, images, or representations 
that are formed in the seventh, by a perpetual play or love-wrestling of the six active spirits, Tran- 
Sitory they are, because each of the six spirits hath a hand in their formation; and as therefore now 
one and then another gets the upper hand, so each of them figureth or changeth them more or less, 
according to its own more or less then predominant qualification. And this perpetual play is that 
which Behmen calleth the formed Wisdom, and compareth to a looking-glass, wherein the Spirit of 
God seeth the powers and wonders of its central All-sufficiency, now displayed indeed and unfolded 
in a sense and manner, but not yet breathed out into created beings, and so therefore only for his 
own holy pleasure and delight. Hereof the Scripture hath an excellent place, Prov. viii. 22—31. 
Where, besides many other most considerable expressions, it is directly said (according to the Ger- 
man translation) that Wisdom was God’s oblectamentum or delicie, and that she played delightfully 
before his throne; which last words are the same which St. John hath of the seven Spirits. 

Page 69. Q.4. Essences are the subordinate particulars, or lesser inferior properties of, or 
also necessary emanations from that generation or generated thing, which they are said to be es- 





the lower land of the same close, to raise it above the sock of the mill-dam. In 1836 the occupier 
of this spot dug up the capital of a small pier, evidently early English, and probably part of a win- 
dow or entrance of the palace. It is some guide to give a notion of its original style of architecture. 
This house was sufficiently capacious to receive the kings of England in their progresses through 
the country; several of whom were here on those occasions. ([Galfred Fitz-Piers, one of the 
King’s justices, resided at Cliffe, in 1189 3 to whom the Abbot of Croyland appealed in a dispute with 
the Prior of Spalding.—See Allen’s History of the County of Lincoln. p. 280.] 

Charters still exist, and particularly the Haarleian Manuscripts (No. 5511) give some insight into 
these proceedings. From them it appears, that King John was at Cliffe on the twenty-fifth of 
July, 1208; in 1216, he was at Bedford, on the fifteenth of September of that year; at Cambridge 
on the sixteenth, and at Clyve on the twentieth of September. At all of these places he signed man- 
dates, which are dated there. Hence, on the twenty-first day of September he proceeded to Rock- 
ingham, and was at LincoJn on the twenty-second of the same month. [At the sale of 
Mr. George Baker, the historian of N orthamptonshire, was a confirmation charter to Robert 
de Braybroc, of all his possessions, extending into the counties of Northampton, Bedford ; 
Buckingham, Leicester, etc. dated at Cliffe, the twenty-fifth of July, 10th. Jehn, 1208.] 

In the year 1229, December the ninth, Henry the Third occupied his house at Clyve, as appears 
by a brief, pro feo do Comitis Flandria, signed there on that day. In the year 1230, the inhabi- 
tants accounted to the Exchequer in £30, for the farm of their township. The same year, Stephen 
de Segrave, sheriff of the county, in the articles of his accounts, charged for the carriage of four 
hogsheads of wine, from Baston to Clyve: a proof that the palace was in use. In 1236, Henry the 
Third settled the manor upon his queen, Eleanor, second daughter of Raymond Brenger, Count of 
Provence, as part of her dowry. In 1247, 30th. Henry the Third, four pounds, six shillings, and four 
pence, were expended in repairing the buildings belonging to the Crown; and in 1249, he (Henry 
the Third,) granted the inhabitants a fair, for three days, beginning on St. Luke’s Eve. This he 
renewed in 1258, on consideration of their paying to the crown fifty shillings per annum, in ad- 
vance, for the farm of their township. The grant of a market seems to have been at an earlier date. 
And the grant for the fair was again renewed in the Ist. of James the First, 1604, in consideration 
of the great suffering of the inhabitants, by fire, and the discontinuance of the fair and market on 
that account. By the Rolls for the year 1274, it appears that King Edward the First visited his 
house at this place, in that year ; being at Westminster on the twenty-first of October, at Northamp- 
ton from the third to the eleventh of November, and at Clyve on the twenty-second, when he sign- 
ed the patent, De homagio Lewellini Principis Walliz. a.p. 1274.—Pat. 3 ed. 1. m. 36. in Turr. 
Lond. 

In 1293, upon the decease of Eleanor, the queen dowager, who died a nun, in the nunnery of 
Ambresbury, in Wiltshire, the manor was given, during the king’s pleasure, to Elias de Hanvill. 
During the time it was possessed by the queen, there was a priest officiating in the royal free cha- 
pel of the palace of Clive ; as appears from the accounts of the year 1247, when the sheriff charged 
to the exchequer one shilling, paid to the chaplain celebrating divine service in the chapel at Clive. 
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sences of. So that this denomination cannot be determined or tied up toa fixed constant sense, 
which were applicable every where universally, but must be taken variously, according to the sub- 
ject matter. Yet so much may be said in general, that it imports always a particularity of things 
stirring and moving, descended down from this or that, which considered as before this particu- 
larity, is to be looked upon not only as an universal, but also more or less as hidden and unknown, 
and manifested in distinction in and by its essences. Powers and virtwes are In one respect one 
and the same thing, but in another distinct, by such a distinction as is answerable to that which 
there is between fire and light; so that powers have a nearer relation to the strong and mighty, 
lively, energetical, penetrating fire-source, and virtues to the soft, mild, lovely, refreshing, amiable 
tincturing light. Colours are not different from what we call so in this external world, except only 
by their being that heavenly, and as to our eyes, invisible original, which our colours are but an ob- 
secure, transitory, and shadowy resemblance of, viz., such a one as is suitable to the condition of 
this four-elementary world; when the colours in the holy light-world must needs be so much 
more noble than ours, as that eternal light is more noble than our perishable light of the sun. 
¥rom hence now the difference betwixt ideas, essences, powers, virtues, and colours may appear 
sufficiently ; and moreover can it be plain also, that one and the same particular thing can be ca- 
pable of three or four, if not of all these denominations, if it be but considered in different respects. 

Page 69. Q. uit. When there is said, The ideas, together with the fire-light substance, and all 
its powers, was breathed out: I observe, that this is true indeed, yet so, that in each particular an- 
gel one power is predominant, or chiefly manifest, and all the others hid. Or else, if all were mani- 
fest in every one, there could be no variety, no distinct offices, no different abilities, nor degrees of 
dignity, as it is unquestionable in the heavenly hosts such distinctions and differences are. 3 

Page 71, line 7. by the attracting desire in them. Here will be objected, This being compacted is 
their being created, and thenif the attracting desire an them hath compacted them, they must be con- 
ceived as to have created themselves. Now I know this manner of expression is good and right 
to such as have understanding, but it will be hard to satisfy them that are in want of it. Where- 
fore then, to prevent this objection, I think it might be thus expressed—by the first compacting 
property of eternal nature, which in conjunction with the eternal speaking Word, they call the Ver- 
bum Fiat, or the creating power. 

Page 71. Q. 2. In the answer to this question, after the words, to be a similitude of the eternal 
Word of God, I think must needs be added this, or something the like—enabled to form and speak 
out again his powers and wonders, in a subordinate or secondary way, according to their several 
properties predominant in them. I'or even herein, their being a similitude of the eternal Word con- 
sists, and without this they cannot be conceived so. 

Page 73. Q. 1. To these several ends of their creation belongeth also this—that they should 
form, or concur to the formation and multiplication of God’s wonders in his formed Wisdom, viz. 
each of them in his station, and according to the different names and powers which they repre- 
sented. 

Q. 3. The intellectuality of angels ariseth im and from the sixth spirit, or from that mutual per- 





In the year 1315, it was in the hands of Margaret, Queen of England, second wife of Edward 

the First, and eldest daughter of Philip the Third, King of France, then a widow. She died in 
1317. ; 
In 1330, August the eighth, Edward the Third was at his manor house of Clive, where he sign- 
eda document, De Rege ap Griffyn et Wallensibus de adhesione Edmundi de Wadestok, nuper Co- 
mitis Kantie arestandis. Teste Rege apud Clyve VIII. die Augusti Pet ipsum Regem Clans. 4th. Ed- 
ward the Third. M. 25. in Turr. Lond. His progress was from Woodstock, where he was on the 
twenty-fifth of July, at Northampton the second and third of August, at Clyve August the eighth, 
at Stamford August the tenth, at Lincoln the twenty-sixth day of August, and at Nottingham the 
ninth of September. 

From this time to 1440, there does not appear to be any document relating to this place. It 
probably continued during that period in the crown. At that time, it appears that the tenants of 
the manor were much impoverished, and that the manor itself (by which may be meant the man- 
sion-house, as well as other things belonging to the manor,) was gone to decay ; which induced the 
crown to make an abatement of their fee farm-rents for forty years. 

A remission of their rents was also made in the second year of Edward the Fourth, 1462, on ac- 
count of a fire, which burnt down a great part of the town. The tradition of this fire was continu- 
ed to the time of Bridges, the historian of Northamptonshire ; and upwards of one hundred hou- 
ses, which were not rebuilt, are said to have been destroyed by it. 

From the reign of Edward the Fourth to that of George the Third, the manor* was in the 
crown, and leased to different persons. At the time of the inclosure of the parish, which took place 
in 1809, under the sanction of an Act of Parliament, the Marquis of Exeter was the lessee, who col- 
lected the fee farm-rents, amounting to £40, and paid annually £22 out of the desmesnes. Since 
that time, the Marquis of Exeter has been possessed of the fee-simple of the manor, by purchase 
from the Commissioners for the Management of the Crown Lands. [* Valued, by order of the Com- 
monwealth (1650), at £22 13s. 4d. ; 10th. James the First, demised it to Sir Thomas Howard for sixty 
years ; twenty-second of April, 1698, to Richard Marriot, Gent.; to the Earl of Exeter, 1715, for 
thirty-one years ; having been previously (twenty-third of September, 1706) assigned by Marriot to 
that earl.— Reports of Surveyor-General of Crown Lands, Office of Woods and Forests.) 

The inhabitants being tenants in ancient demesne, are exempted from the payment of tolls 
throughout England. By which is meant, all tolls except those taken on turnpike roads ; which, 
being regulated by the statute, are laid indiscriminately on all who use them. 

About a quarter of amile west of the church, an embankment crosses the valley; through the 
north end of which an opening has been made, as a passage for the waters of the stream. This em- 
bankment, or bay, corruptly called the Bees, was the head of a piece of water belonging to the 
Crown, which occupied a large portion of the meadows, now called the fish pools. The sluices were 
standing not many years before Bridges wrote his history. These fish-pools were for the king’s use, 
and in the seventeenth year of King John, 1216, the constable of the castles at Rockingham was 
ordered to distrain upon the tenants of Clyve view, (or Forest Bailiwick) for their part towards as-. 
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meation of all the seven, whereby their distinct properties are represented and communicated to 
each other ; yet this sixth spirit is not to be considered as by itself alone, but as in conjunction with 
the eternal speaking Word, willing them to be living and understanding creatures, able to dispose 
of the powers and ideas in his formed wisdom. For as the first compacting spirit, not by itself alone, 
but in conjunction with the eterna] Word, was the Verbum Fiat; so now the sixth, not as alone, 
but as in the same conjunction, is that which giveth intellect to what by the first was compacted. 
And as the life and light of man, according to St. John, was in the Word (not in the seven spirits), 
so was the life and light or intellect of angels also. For by the seven spirits, before the creation 
of angels, only ideas were formed, which had no life and light in them, and the Word was that 
which spoke them forth with life and light. But as this Word could not bring forth this life and 
light, except by an instrumental concurrence of the seven spirits ; so in the answer to this question 
not only the Word, but also the seven spirits, and the sixth especially, must be expressed. Nay, 
the sixth may be mentioned even before the Word, because of its being nearer to the creature, and 
as it were in the middle between the creature and the Word. And not only im, but also from this 
sixth spirit, the intellect is rightly said to arise, because of its being the proper seat of intellect in 
nature, wherein especially Wisdom’s looking-glass is manifest ; and further, because of its peculiar 
character, fitness for the raising up, and intimate correspondence with the created intellect. Like 
as if it were asked, From whence cometh the image, name, and arms of the king upon a golden piece 
of money? It might be rightly answered, From the stamp, but in conjunction with the coining 
master, who can stamp it with this instrument, but cannot do it without it. For as there is a like- 
ness between the stamp and that image which is expressed thereby, so is there also such a congru- 
ity between the angelical intellect and the sixth spirit of eternal nature, which yet cannot imprint 
its character without the Eternal Word, whose instrument it is. The expression, the eternal Word 
could not, etc., cannot give offence, seeing that God himself said unto Lot, I can do nothing till, 
ete. And if this instrument is considered as it is of his own making, and made even in order to 
perform thereby all the purpose of his will, this expression is not derogating in the least from a 
full idea of omnipotence. 

Page 73. Q. 4, As to the manner of their knowledge, I cannot find that it is or can be differ- 
ent from that of man, except by such a difference as is necessarily caused by the condition of their 
holy uniform world, without mixture of good and evil, their nobler objects without them, and 
their own greater purity in themselves, or in all their faculties. For as to that lower sort of know- 
ledge, which more or less dependeth upon or is combined with the use of senses, they see, hear, 
speak, feel, taste, and smell, noless than men. And as to that which is more or most sublime, 
touching the Divine, Infinite Being, they are all clear, pure, and passive mirrors, wherein the Su- 
premest Good may freely, and without hindrance, represent his infinite perfections, according to 
their several capacities ; and may thus in what is formed in and reflected from them, contemplate 
his own powers and distinction, which is the same manner as the Mystics declare from their ex- 
perience. Wherein this will be the chief difference, that man, because of his mysterious redemp- 
tion from a lamentable fall, is such a subject of the Divine manifestation, as angels cannot be, and 





sisting the tenants of the manor in the repairs of them. In the first year of Edward the First, 1272, 
the pools were reported to be well stocked with fish, but the bay would require £20 to put it in pro- 
per order ; and the king was to supply materials for that purpose from his own wood. For this, Ro- 
ger aoe justice of the forests on this side Trent, was directed, by the king’s writ, to deliver 
ten oaks. 

To the royal mansion belonged also an extensive park. lying on the eastern side of the lordship, 
containing eleven hundred and thirty-six acres, forest measure ; that is, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
four acres, statute measure ; two acres of forest measure being equal to three statute acres. It was 
enclosed with a fence, partly of stone and partly of wood, by the tenants of Apethorpe and Wood- 
Newton Manors, in the twenty-second of Edward the Third, 1349; the crown finding the materials, 
and care being taken that this service of theirs should not be drawn into a precedent. The park 
continued in the crown, till the eighth of Henry the Eighth, 1517, when the keepership of it was 
granied to David Cecil, and to his son Richard Cecil. William, Lord Burghley, in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, disparked it, and settled on his hospital, at Stamford Baron, £100 per annum, to be paid 
out of the rents of it, and thirteen loads of fine wood from the wood growing in the park. Thomas, 
Earl of Exeter, settled also on the hospital at Liddington, county of Rutland, a rent charge on the 
park. His descendant is still in possession of it. 

Within the bounds of the Bailiwick are the whole walk of Westhay, and a large portion of the 
walk of Morehay, anciently part of the forest of Clyve; as the East Bailiwick of the forest of Rock- 
ingham was called in several ancient documents, as in thirty-eighth of Henry the Third, 1253. 
[Containing one thousand one hundred and forty-seven acres, three roods, and sixteeen poles.— 
MS. Apethorpe Library.) 

The forest or bailiwick of Clyve, originally comprehended the following parishes: Fothering- 
hay, Nassington, Yarwell, Woodnewton, Apethorpe, Southwick, Blatherwick, Bulwickle, Fine- 
shade, Duddington, Collyweston, Easton, Benefield, Deenethorpe, and Cliffe. It may be observed, 
that the forest lands, comprehended with certain bounds, included in the ancient perambulations, 
were not parochial. 

We find that in the seventeenth of Edward the Third, Cotterstock Chantry obtained the tithes 
of certain assarts, particularly in Horshaw and Calvhay, in Cliffe Forest, which the parson of Clive 
had been unjustly accustomed to receive. These tithes were also confirmed to them by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, Clare, anno seventeen Edward the Third, m. 5, and Reg. Thomas Beke, Bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

The walk of Westhay, the coppices, with the privilege of cutting down all the woods, under- 
woods, and trees, growing on the premises, for ledgebote, palebote, gatebote, and railbote, with all 
the tops, lops, and branches, were sold, at the end of the seventeenth century, to the ancestor of the 
Marquis of Exeter. Previous to that time they were possessed by the Earl of Westmoreland, who 
possesses the walk of Morehay in fee. = ; 

The lordship was inclosed, under the sanction of an Act of Parliament, passed in the year 1809, 
when several allotments of land were conveyed to the rector, in lieu of all tithes. c 
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that he therefore finds also in God such other attributes and glorious perfections, for his peculiar 
objects, as angels cannot find in him, viz., so, as if they were or could be themselves concerned 
therewith, so much, or so deeply and directly as man. h 

Page 73. Q. ult. Their souls consist of fire and light. Here I must needs observe, that when 
Behmen considereth soul and spirit, each in its distinction from the other, and as to its own pe- 
culiar being, he attributes fire unto the soul, and light unto the spirit, and says expressly, that 
the soul considered strictly as to itself only, hath in its being nothing else but fire with its dark 
root, that is the four first properties before the light, which is the fifth. And if we say the soul of 
angels consists of fire and light, we must needs own, that Lucifer, by losing his light, lost some- 
thing of his soul, which cannot be made out. H ‘ 

Page 75, line 1. Their spirits of a heavenly power, etc. This may stand, and is not contrary 
to what now was said of the soul, but may well be reconciled with Behmen, as it could be shewn 
sufficiently if there were a necessity for it. But concerning what now further is said of their bodies, 
this must be observed, that Adam before his fall had indeed a body, wherein he was equal unto the 
angels, but that besides this angelical body, he had also an exterior one, which was from this 
third principle, and which the angels have not. And therefore, in our full restoration we shall be 
equal indeed unto the angels; but we shall have also something more than they, in the consider- 
ation of which they shall not be equal unto us. For we shall keep eternally that body also from 
this third principle, and this is that unto which resurrection belongeth, not that angelical one; 
seeing that this, if once born again in the regeneration, dieth not in the dissolution of the four- 
elementary body, but passeth through death into life, or ratheris passed already in Jesus Christ. If 
we say therefore only—their bodies are like that which Adam had, without any further addition, 
limitation, or explanation, especially now in this beginning, when nothing has yet been said of 
Adam’s body, we shall make way for a great objection to be raised from the Scripture saying, that 
Adam’s body was taken from the earth. Which I think ought to be prevented, as it can be done 
easily, by giving but a hint at that distinction between body and body, which doubtless will be dis- 
coursed of hereafter. 

Page75. @. ult. Concerning dheir food, Behmen saith it is all manner of true, real, substan- 
tial fruit, answering unto that variety which we have in our world, and that they take it with their 
hands like us, etc. Besides the testimonies of them that have seen it, this depends rationally 
hereupon, that this world was one of the three angelical kingdoms, as it shall be again after the 
end of time. Wherefore, then, by the creation, no new thing that had not been before was brought 
into it, but only that which was before was altered and brought into such a grosser materiality, 
as that its former prince may no more make any use thereof, And this, Behmen saith is intimated 
by the words of Moses, saying—that every thing came forth after its kind. That which is further 
said, page 77, of the fire-light and watery part of that fruit, and of their twofold effects, I do not 
remember indeed that I have found it so declared by Behmen, but for all that it may be consistent 
with him well enough, if there were only some few words added, which might declare—that this is 
not the only, nor the principal thing which softeneth their central fire, and causeth their humility. 








The rectory is of a date prior to the Conquest. The naming of a priest, in the general survey, 
always denotes as much; and we find it so stated in that record, with regard to Clive. Before the 
Reformation, the patronage of the rectory was in the Prior of Merton, in Surrey; and was probably 
given to that house by Henry the First, its founder. The profits of the rectory, in 1254, thirty-eighth 
Henry the Third, deducting twenty shillings in a pension to the prior of Merton, were rated at 
thirty marks. In 1538, twenty-fifth Henry the Eighth, they are stated at £15 6s. 8d.; out of which 
were deducted the twenty shillings above mentioned, and ten shillings and seven-pence for procu- 
rations and synodals. But I find in the Valor Ecclie. de Clive, £20, Pens. Prioris de Merton £1. 

In 1552, fifth Edward the Sixth, the advowson was granted to Edward, Lord Clynton. 

In 1589, thirty-first Elizabeth, it was in the hands of Sir Walter Mildmay, who at that time pas- 
sed it by will to his son, Sir Anthony Mildmay. Sir Anthony’s only daughter and heiress married 
Sir Francis Fane, Knight, created Earl of Westmoreland; who, on the death of Sir Anthony, in 
1617, became possessed of the patronage of this benefice, and it continues with his descendant, John 
Earl] of Westmoreland. 

The quantity of glebe, as settled by the award of the commissioners under the inclosure, is four 
hundred and seventy seven acres, one rood, andasale. ~ 

The eastern part of the rectorial premises, occupied by a large building, containing an upper 
and lower chamber, barn, and poultry yard, and by part of the garden, is copyhold of the manor, 
at the rent of two shillings per annum ; and the rector is admitted to it, at the earliest court baron 
after his induction, upon the fine of one shilling. These were formerly the inheritance of Nicholas 
Woodcock, and were purchased by Thomas South, rector of this parish, who, on the ninth of Octo- 
ber, 1688, surrendered them to the rectory for ever. He is supposed to be the builder of the rec- 
torial house, between the years 1641 and 1689, during which he was the incumbent. The list of in- 
cumbents may be seen in Bridge’s History, but must be corrected by other documents. Prior to 
the Reformation, this church was in the diocese of Lincoln, and subsequently in that of Peterbo- 
rough. 

The last incumbent was Henry Kaye Bonney, a.m. 1791; died the twentieth of March, 1810, 
formerly Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford, also vicar of Nassington and Yarwell, and preben- 
dary of Carlton-cum-Thurlby, in the church of Lincoln. He was vicar of Warmington, which he 
resigned for the rectory of Gretford, in Lincolnshire, which he held till his death. Patron, John, 
tenth Earl of Westmoreland.m—l[The two previous incumbents were Wilfred Pyemont, Cl. fifth of 
October, 1726, died twentieth of June, 1759, Peterborough Register; and Thomas Howard, Cl, 
1759, died sixteenth of November, 1790 ; as also stated in the inscriptions on their grave stones. ] 

The present incumbent is Henry Kaye Bonney, D.p., son of the above, instituted twenty-sixth 
of April, 1810, at that time prebendary of Nassington, in the church of Lincoln. On the death of 
his father, he became vicar of Nassington with Yarwell, on his own petition. In 1820, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Bishop of Lincoln, who promoted him to the archdeaconry of Bedford, in 
December, 1821. In May, 1829, he resigned the vicarage of Nassington. In June, 1837, he was 
made rural dean of Stamford ; and in 1845, he resigned the archdeaconry of Bedford, and prebend 
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And then it might further be added—that our sound in prayers, praises, and thanksgivings, doth 
also something the like, because of its relation to the sixth property of eternal nature, which is one 
of the forming spirits. 

Page 79. Q. ult. This expression, ignorant of the time, might give occasion to think, that 
they profess the angels were created in or after the days of the creation, seeing that the beginning 
of the first day is the beginning of time, and that before this there was no time. That therefore 
this might be prevented, I think this question, When were the angels created ? might be thus an- 
swered.—They hold them to be created before the six days of the creation, but do not tell us how 
long before, rather professing themselves to be ignorant thereof. 

Further, in this answer it would be most proper to declare a little plainer, and more significant- 
ly, the difference between their fire and light, for to lay thereby a foundation for what is to follow 
after, seeing that very much dependeth hereupon, viz.—fire was absolutely their propriety, which 
they could not lose, it was their own nature, which could not be taken from them without their 
ceasing to be creatures ; but creatures they could not cease to be after they once were created. But 
light was not so their own propriety, it was but their inheritance, given them for a portion by their 
Father, who would have them to be creatures after his own image, and who would not have taken it 
from them if they had continued obedient sons. Which inheritance therefore, they could lose, with- 
out losing their created nature. 

Page 81. Q.1. I think this question ought to be formed alittle otherwise. For (1.) they had 
not a law which could properly be said to be given them; seeing that this implieth their having 
been creatures before this law was given, when this law was rather natural unto them, inseparable 
from their being creatures, innate in them, or born with them in their becoming creatures. As 
soon as they can be conceived as intellectual creatures, their intellect must be conceived also as 
sufficient to tell them, that since they had not made themselves, they were not to alter their Ma- 
ker’s making. And this was all their law, and their whole duty was therein comprised. 

(2.) This was not a peculiar or particular law, commanding them this or that particular thing, 
but it was that universal law, which may rightly be called so, because, (1.) it is extended to all 
and every kind of understanding creatures, none of which can be created without having this law 
imprinted, from its very first beginning, into its intellect. And, (2.) because it is the true, eter- 
nal root and ground of all the particular laws whatsoever in this inferior world. 

Page 82. It is said, God would not withstand them by anything, but by his wrath, which would 
have enkindled the fire in them, and then they would have fallen before they had sinned. This seems to 
be somewhat obscure, and to my thinking could be plainer, if it were after this or the like manner 
expressed,—but by his wrath, which (if thereby he would have prevented their fall) would have 
enkindled the fire in them ; and then they had been turned out of the light before their sin was 
consummated, Or thus,—and then they had fallen into darkness before they had themselves ex- 
tinguished their light. r i : 

Page 83. Q. 2. This question and answer (in the sense which I can find therein) goeth too 
far; for I understand the meaning to be, that God offered his grace after their full consummated 





of Nassington, for that of Lincoln, with a canonry annexed. Patron, John, tenth Earl of West- 
moreland. 

: The church is dedicated to All Saints, and consists of a nave, aisles, transepts, and chancel, at 
the junction of which rises a plain pyramidal steeple, of about ninety feet in height. The length of 
the fabric from east to west, is one hundred and five feet, ten inches; the transepts, from north to 
south, fifty-eight feet, six inches ; and the width of the nave and aisles is forty-four feet, seven in- 
ches. At the north-east angle of the steeple, is a pier of three semi-shafts and capitals, with se- 
veral mouldings, evidently designed to support an arch; and we May reasonably believe that for- 
merly there was a chapel on the north side of the chancel, opening into it, through the arch of 

ich this pier was a support. 
whithe aresent eae is composed of various styles of architecture, and has evidently under- 
gone considerable change since its first erection. At the west end, may easily be traced the point 
of the old roof. This, with the steeple, appears to be of the twelfth century, and probably as far 
back as 1150. A clere story was added, apparently about the middle of the fourteenth century, 
(1350). To this date the west window of the nave may also be referred. The chancel seems to 
be of the fifteenth century, and the east window of the north transept, somewhat later. It was in- 
serted, probably, when the chapel alluded to was demolished. The steeple exhibits four semi- 
circular headed windows, seen from within; each divided by a rude shaft, a capital supporting the 
ends of two smaller arches of similar curvature. One of these is open, the others are partially wal- 
led up. It is remarkable that the arches in the basement of the steeple, are of the pointed style, 
which is not easily accountable, unless we may suppose that, when the character of the architec- 
ture was changed, in the fourteenth century, the workman was bold enough to insert them, in the 
place of others of the Norman style, The windows in the bell chamber are pointed, with nailhead 
and villet mouldings, divided by a slender shaft. The aisles are separated from the nave by four 
drop arches, of bold and well-executed mouldings, supported by octagonal piers, with ogee mould- 
ings, and embattled capitals. f : — ‘ 
The font is circular, ornamented by quartre-feuilles enclosed in a plain circular border. This, 
in 1818, was surmounted by a rich cover of dark oak, in the form of an octagonal spire, crotcheted, 
having each of its sides carved, and pierced with quartre-feuilles. On four of these are the angel, 
the lion, the bull, and the eagle, being emblems of the four evangelists, On the intermediate sides 
are a rose tree, with the legend, Sum Rosa Sharonis; a lily, with e¢ Lilum Convallium ja vine, 
with SumVitis et vos Palmetes ; and arock, with water springing from it, having the sun rising over 
i d Venite ad istas aqua. 
c “The open or free aeale are terminated by panels, with good tracery of oak, brought from the 
church at Fotheringhay, in 1818. The materials of which the desk and pulpit are composed, are 
similar, and were brought also from the church of Fotheringhay, at the same time. On the se- 
venteenth of May, 1841, Lord Exeter conveyed a piece of land, for the enlargement of the church- 
an the year 1668, John Thorpe, Esquire, of this place, at his own expense, erected three hou= 
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fall, and (according to the foregoing question) after they were actually turned out, which cannot 
be so pa See For they had wien already hardened and shut up themselves fully, so that ee 
were no more capable of hearing the gracious voice of God. Though this cannot be denied, es 
the love and grace stood then as it stands to this day, over against them in its own principle, an 
would be ready to take them in, if they were to accept of it, by dying to their own fire-will, and 
turning into meekness and humility. 4 

Q.3. In the words, over God’s meek love and light, which they despised, the words and 
light must needs be left out. For though it is rightly said they would rule over love and light, yet 
light cannot be connected with the following words, which they despised, seeing that they intended 
not to go out from the light, but rather to continue therein, and to make it greater, brighter, and 
more glorious than it was, that so their dominion might be the more exalted, and the majesty of 
their prince made more adorable, and so they did not (directly) despise it. But the love, meekness, 
humility, obedience, conformity with their brethren, and all that was not agreeing or conformable 
to the strength and might of fire in own will, they despised, thinking all this too low and contempt- 
ible for such mighty lords. , 

Page 85. Q.2. §1. Threethings I may here observe, though but of small importance. (1.) 
The prince of it is now, since his fall called Lucifer, but before it he had another name, which is 
not known. (2.) He was absolutely the most glorious angel, because of his representing the Son, 
who is the brightness of the Father’s glory. (3.) If by the fall is understood his being cast out 
from the light, we cannot well say, he fell first, for they were turned out altogether; but if the 
meaning be, that he began first to turn away from the meekness and obedience, it is true that he 
fell first away from it, for he was the centre and principle of this motion or insurrection in all his 


_ Subjects, and none of them could have made such a beginning of apostacy. 


en 


Ibid. §3. Their fight consisted in their opposing each other. This 1 think might be nearer 
and more significantly declared by saying—that it consisted in a magical operation, wherein they 
raised up the powers of eternal nature against each other. For the holy angels made use of the 
holy light-powers in a divine magia, and the devils contrariwise. This fight, saith Behmen, cannot 
be understood, but by the spirit (of a believer) in his own experience. “i 

Page 87. Q@.ult. A. Yes: they suppose according to Scripture, Ist, That God is love and 
light. 2ndly, That God’s is also fire and might, together with its hidden root of darkness. And 
3rdly, That darkness, fire, and light are all three requisite to make up a creature after the image 
and likeness of God. And now upon these premises they say—that which came out of God, viz., 
out of love and light, cannot be capable of such a state of damnation; but as it is his free gift, sO 
it returneth unto the giver, when the creature severeth itself from it by turning its will and obedi- 
ence away therefrom. But that which came out of God’s fire and might remaineth in such a case 
alone, and cannot be lost, because it is the creature’s natural propriety, or that which makes it to 
be a creature. And this now, seeing it consists all of moving, stirring and active properties, cannot 
but work according to its own internal nature and essences. Which working is nothing else but 
a sensible manifestation of its own natural propriety, made in, and to, and by the creature itself. 





ses in Park-street, for the habitations of three poor persons, who have been, time out of mind, pla- 
ced therein by the rector; the churchwardens keeping the houses in repair, at the expense of the 
parish. On the side towards the street, upon a tablet, is the following inscription, coeval with the 
building: (in separate lines) Mprricavir Cuariras. INHABITABIT PAUPERTAS. ORNABIT 
Hovestas. Durasit Omnis Aras. Ex Dono JoHannis Tuore ARM: ANNo 1668. 

To the inhabitants of these houses, Mrs. Hestor Gibbon, (aunt to the historian) who died in 
June, 1790, left by will three hundred pounds. It was bequeathed to a Mr. William Law, senior, 
of King’s Cliffe, and his sen, Mr. William Law, junior, then of Stamford, (afterwards of King’s 
Cliffe), attorney-at-law, in trust, to place out the same at interest, or in government security, and 
to pay the said interest weekly, to the poor women in Thorpe’s almshouses. And she directed that 
when either of the trustees should die, the other should choose one in his place. It does not ap- 
pear that the money was so vested; and both trustees died without filling up the trust. But the 
successors of Mr. William Law, junior, in Mrs. Gibbon’s property at King’s Cliffe, regularly pay 
the interest weekly. Ss 

To this bequest must be added the interest of one hundred pounds stock, 3 per cent. consolidated 
annuities, left to these almswomen, by will, dated 1804, by Mrs. Ann de Rippe, of London ; which 
is regularly paid by her executor, Mr. Lawrence Redhead. 

In the year 1688, Mr. Richard Wildbore gave five pounds per annum, for the teaching of eight 
of the poorest boys, born and resident in this parish, to read and write; and charged a tenement 
in Park-street, and a close, called « Willowbed,” for the payment of it for ever. : 

In the year 1727, the Rev. Wrii1am Law, formerly Fellow of Emanuel College, 
a native of this town, (the subject of our especial notice,) founded a school for the education 
and full clothing of fourteen poor girls of King’s Cliffe, with a salary for the mistress to instruct 
them in reading, knitting, and useful kinds of needlework. He afterwards built a school-house 
and school, and two tenements for two poor old unmarried women or widows of King’s Cliffe, with 
a weekly allowance. He appointed the same trustees, as will be mentioned hereafter in the account 
of Mrs. Hutcheson’s charity, and vested in them the school-house, almshouses and premises, and 
a freehold estate at Northorpe, in Lincolnshire. He gave also to the trustees a small collection of 
books, part of which is for the use of the inhabitants of King’s Cliffe, and its neighbourhood, and 
the other part for the clergy; the audit room in the house of the master of Mrs. Hutchinson’s 
school, being fitted up for the books. 

In 1745, Mrs, Elizabeth Hutcheson, widow of Archibald Hute 


ed a school in this town, for the education and full clothing of eighteen poor boys of the town of 
King’s Cliffe, (since increased to twenty), 


with a salary for a master to teach them reading, writin: 
and the useful parts of arithmetic. si 


Mrs. Hutcheson afterwards bought a house for the master, built a school-room, and four tene- 
ments adjoining it, for four old and poor widows of the town of King’s Cliffe ; each of whom have. 
also a weekly allowance of money, For the maintenance of these charities, she appointed seven 


Cambridge, 


heson, of London, esquire, found- 
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And this manifestation now, is that which we call such a state of damnation, and which this crea- 
ture must naturally and of all necessity be capable of, because it cometh not upon it from without, 
but is raised by itself out of its own ground, and is only a discovery of itself, as of that which the 
Creator would have hidden from the creature, by his free gift of light, and would have glorified it 
in his love, as it is so in himself, or in his own eternal nature. To say therefore, that a substance 
which came out of God’s fire and might, can be capable of such a state of damnation, is to say no- 
thing more than this, that a rebellious creature is capable of losing the free gift of love and light, 
and of feeling what its own essential nature is, if separated therefrom, and living in and to itself. 
Which self-living and self-working is for all that, good in its kind and order, forasmuch as it must 
serve for the manifestation of God’s honour, glory, truth, and justice, though itis the greatest evil, 
viz., of punishment, to the creature. 

Page 89. Q.3. Here, either in or after § 3, could most properly be added, according to Beh- 
men—that the dark own-will of the devils, being entirely united to, co-essenced and con-substanti- 
ated with, and captivated by the dark world, cannot turn into God's light and the meekness of his 
love; because the dark world hath got such a mighty life, will and government, and no life can be 
for its own death, neither can any government desire or promote its own destruction. 

And if then further another question should be formed, as an objection taken from man, who, 
notwithstanding his fall, can turn, and can ardently desire and pray that his own dark willin bim 
may be slain and subdued, and utterly extirpated by the light and love of God; this could be an- 
swered sufficiently by shewing the differences between man’s and the devil’s fall, as also chiefly 
between this outward world’s, and the dark world’s condition, state, and properties. 

Page 91. Line3. This expression, passing away of the new heavens and the new earth, after 
the end of this world, depends, I suppose, upon a peculiar apprehension not understood by me. 
Wherefore then, I can indeed say nothing against it; but 1 can also not approve of it, finding it 
(as to that sense I can now see therein) inconsistent with Behmen’s ground. 

Page 91. Line 8. If these words, actually force their wills, were set in an answer, so that I 
could apprehend them to be your own words, I would humbly beg of you, Sir, to change them into 
these or the like, —Whether God will ever, in any space of eternity, find out, in his infinite wisdom, 
an expedient for their restoration into the light? Which expression would answer the purpose as 
much as that other can. But seeing those words stand in a question, and are, as I suppose, the 
proper expression of that person who said lately, He may do so if he pleuses, etc., they can perhaps 
not well be altered. Yet in the following answer, something might be said for a correction. For 
this is certain, that he who useth this expression of forcing their wills, whosoever he he, is altoge- 
ther unacquainted with Behmen’s ground, and cannot pretend to understand what a Will is, and 
especially what this will is, which here is spoken of. 

Q. ult. This question and answer might give occasion to object, That if their office is to be 
images of the eternal fire, there seems to be a predestinating will supposed, which would have had 
such officers and images. This now might be prevented, if in the answer were mentioned—That 
they must be images and officers by the same necessity by which they must be creatures, and as 





trustees, chosen out of the gentry and clergy of the neighbourhood, and vested in them a freehold 
estate at Northorpe, in Lincolnshire; a freehold estate at Aslackton, in Nottinghamshire ; and se- 
veral parceis of land at King’s Cliffe, including the site of the charities. These charities combined, 
are entitled LAW’S AND HUTCHESON’S CHARITIES, and are kept up with regularity by the 
trustees, of whom the rector of King’s Cliffe is entitled to be one, ea officio. 

Mrs. Hutcheson was Elizabeth, daughter of John Lawrence, Esquire, of Lawles, in the coun- 
ty of Dorset. She married, in October, 1710, Col. Robert Stewart, of the island of Barbadoes, who 
died June, 1714. Her second husband was Archibald Hutcheson, Esq. of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, to whom she was married October 30th. 1727: he died August 15th. 1740. Mrs. Hutcheson 
was born March 28th. 1689, and died at King’s Cliffe, January 3lst. 1781; and her remains were 
interred at the right foot of Mr. Law’s tomb, on the north side of the church-yard of this place. 

The schools and almshouses are situated at the east end of the town, and consist of a house for 
the master, to which is attached a school room. In the parlour of the house the trustees of these 
charities hold their meetings, and in it also are three bookcases, containing a portion of the library 
of the Rev. William Law, placed there by his own desire, besides what he provided during his life 
time. Over the entrance into the house is this inscription: Books or PirTY ARE LENT HERE, TO 
THIS AND THE NEIGHBOURING Towns. Over the school-room door is engraven: Deo Apsvu- 

NTE. 1749. 
be On the same premises are four of the almshouses, and on a tablet in the centre of the front of 
them, these words: VipuARoM Hospitium. 1749. ; 

These were all founded by Mrs. Hutcheson; and on the opposite side of the street is that part 
of the charity which was founded by Mr. Law, having a schoolmistress’s house, in which is the 
school room. Over the entrance is this inscription: CHariTATE Sacrum. 1752. On thesame 
premises are two almshouses, with these words on a tablet, Ap Usum INuPTARUM VEL VIDUARUM. 

54. 

7 Among the inhabitants of this place, as already observed,the most memorable was the Rev. 
Wix14m Law, the founder of the school and almshouses already mentioned. The name of 
Law occurs in the early registers of the parish, and it is probable that the family resided here 
some time prior to 1590, the date at which the register of the parish commences. At that time, 
it appears there were four families of the same name, inhabitants of King’s Cliffe; William, 
Thomas, Robert, and Giles. It cannot be stated precisely from which of these he was descended, 
but most probably from Thomas, the son of George Law, who is styled, ‘‘ gentleman, ’ baptized 
30th. May, 1626, as it appears, that his grandfather, as well as his father, bore that christian name. 
Their arms, on a token, dated 1659, are, field ermine, charged with a chevron. , 

His father, who was baptized 25th. Sept. 1657, was a grocer and chandler, and carried on an ex- 
tensive business in a house which he himself had built, on the north side of the principal street, in 
the centre of the town. His mother was Margaret, the daughter of a Mr. Farmery, of Lincoln- 
shire. [It is not beyond probability, that he intended to raise a monument of honor and affection to 
his worthy father, in drawing the character of Paternus in the Serious Call, as also to his widowed 
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they could not lose in their fall their being creatures, so neither could they their being images and 
having offices; but since they would not bear that holy image and office in God’s love and light, 
they must now bear that in his wrath. And then I would not absolutely say, an image of the eter- 
nal fire, but rather of the dark eternal fire; that so it might not be understood of the first principle, 
from which they are cast out, though it is so also well enough expressed, for any one that hath un- 
derstanding, and is acquainted with Behmen’s style. 

Page 93. Q. 1. To the words, it is their work to transform themselves, could be added, accord- 
ing to Behmen, into manifold terrible shapes, and the more monstrous they can make them- 
selves, to ridicule thereby the holy, simple, angelical image, the more they take delight therein ; 
as players, and indeed all kinds of mountebanks, in this third principle. P 

Q. 2, Seeing that only the two first lines of this answer, do relate to the question, and all the 
rest is a digression from it, and secing also that this is a question of importance, I think there might 
he made some mention of—their considering the different properties and inclinations predominant 
in men, and then assaulting them accordingly, by raising up with their pernicious magical imagi- 
nations, such powers ané properties of darkness as they find most fit, for to dart by them into their 
dark and astral minds, such thoughts, lusts and desires, as they know are most agreeable to their 
several natural constitutions. 

Page 95. A. 1. Here it will be objected that the description of Moses, and the tradition of 
all nations, say something indeed of a dark, confused chaos, but do not tell us that the same came 
to be so by the fall of Lucifer, for Moses beginneth only with a work of God, saying expressly, In the 
beginning God created, etc. Wherefore then, that this might be prevented, and also that a more ex- 
act order might be observed, I think something couJd be inserted, and the construction a little 
altered, that it might be thus,—all the order, beauty, light, and glory of the seventh passive form 
in their kingdom, which all depended upon a harmonious love-wrestling of the six active spi- 
rits, must needs have been spoiled, wasted, extinguished, made desolate, and all turned into a 
dark, confused chaos, by their great disorder, strife, and opposition. Every war between two 
mighty potentates in this world, as it hath taken its original from hence, so it can be more or less 
a plain representation hereof. And that there was such a desolate state in the beginning of time,. 
we see from the description of Moses, and the unanimous tradition of all nations, etc. 

Page 97. A.1. This description saith indeed something of the chaotic state, as to the invisi- 
dle things of the angelical kingdom; but it saith nothing thereof as to the visible things, which 
yet are to come into the chiefest consideration. For therein were the sad effects of Lucifer’s re- 
volting (See AuRorA, Chapt. xvi. and xvii.), and the disorder and strife of the invisible properties 
was but the cause thereof. The six active forms are the invisibles of this kingdom, which are 
perpetually generating ; but that which properly by Behmen is called the kingdom itself, or the 
seventh passive form, and the innumerable multiplicity and variety of things generated therein by 
the six, are the visible things (viz., to the angelical eyes). And therein chiefly the chaotic state 
cometh into consideration, as in Moses’s description also may be seen, who speaketh only of the 
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mother, in that of Ewsebia in the same work, keeping also De Chantal, and other saints in his eye.] 

_ He had three brothers older than himself, George, baptized Feb. 22nd. 1681, who succeeded to 
his father’s business ; Thomas, baptized Jan. 7th. 1688; and Giles, baptized Oct. 16th. 1685. Wit- 
LIAM was the fourth son, and was baptized Feb. 3rd. 1687. He had other brothers younger than 
himself, Nathaniel, Benjamin, Farmery, and Christopher. ‘The names of his sisters were Tsabel, 
Margaret, and Ann, the first of whom was the eldest of the family, and died soon after her birth, in 
1679, and Ann died 1696, according to the dates in the parish register of King’s Cliffe. 

Having acquired a competent knowledge of the learned languages, Law was admitted into 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, June 7th. 1705, where he took the degrees of Bachelor, and Master 
of Arts, and was elected into a Fellowship in 1711, in consequence of which he entered into Holy 
Orders. He retained his Fellowship until 1716, when, by refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
ee coats the First, he forfeited his Fellowship, and all prospect of advancement in the 
church, 

On that occasion he addressed the following letter, which is now in existence, to his eldest 
brother, George :—‘‘ Dear Brother,—If your affairs will permit you to peruse the intent of this let- 
ter, a will oblige the affectionate writer. 

‘ ave sent my mother such news, as I am afraid she will be too much concerned at, whi 

is the only trouble for what I have done. I beg of you therefore, to relieve her from such bic ine 
and contribute what you can to satisfy her about my affairs. It is a business that I know you 
ar and therefore don’t doubt but you will engage in it. 

y prospect indeed is melancholy enough, but had I done what was required of me t idi 

T pean jee ought pa ae much worse. The benefits. of my eaucatibg seem sheers 2 Be 
end, but that same education had been more miserably lost, if I had not i 
einen, See y 2 not learnt to fear something 

As to the multitude of swearers, [those who took the oath of allegiance to Geor i 
no influence upon me; their reasons are only to be considered, and ont one Sel a. ee 
can be given, for people swearing the direct contrary to what they believe. 

Would my conscience have permitted me to have done this, I should stick at nothing. 
where my interest was concerned ; for what can be more heinously wicked, than heartily to wish 
the success of a person upon the account of his right, and at the same time in the most solemn 
pected in the presence of at? and as ha hope for mercy, swear that he has no right atall. If 
any hardships of our own, or the example of almost all people can persuade us t e, ice, 
ee ey the happiness to be in the broad way. , Ar eg ene 

expected to have had a greater share of worldly advantages than what Lam now li = 
joy’ Bee am muy persuade’ beg! if I am not happier for this trial it will be my Aes eceeat 
rought myself into troubles by my own folly, they would have been v i : 
oa ta of these without dejection. : Mingiie it Ee 
our kindness for me, may perhaps incline you to wish I had done otherwise; but as I thi 
L have consulted my best interest by what I have done, I hope, upon second thoughts, aera 
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visible material things; whereby yet the invisibles are not excluded, for their disorder and strife 
raised by Lucifer, was the only true cause thereof, which Moses mentioneth not. 

y And further, there are also in this description, several such expressions as cannot be main- 
tained, for instance, may be this one only, Darkness hath overspread the whole face of that dark 
or abyssal region. When it should rather have been said—the whole face of the outmost generation, 
or of the holy, pure, and crystalline materiality. Wherefore then, I should think this description 
might be shorter as to the invisible things, and as to the visible something should be added, that 
it might stand in such or the like form : 

A. They mean, that the invisible things of that kingdom were in a divided and confused state, 
nay, even quite turned upside down; the darkness being now predominant, manifest, and outer- 
most, the fire more, and the light more deeply hidden in their several centres, so that none of these 
three could do its proper office; which was now directly contrary to that state wherein they stood be- 
fore. And consequently also, that all the visible things, generated in this kingdom by the six in- 
visible properties, were thereby utterly spoiled, ruined, wasted, deprived of all the former order, 
harmony, proportion, beauty, purity, and transparency, and were violently condensed, and made all 
gross, hard, and rough, by the sharp, harsh, astringent properties of nature, now prevalent and qua- 
lifying them, according to their own nature. 

Page 97. A. 2. Instead of the last words, This whole kingdom would have been soon so conden- 
sed, etc. I think the two reasons which Behmen giveth, could properly be added, viz. (1.) This king- 
dom was not Lucifer’s propriety, but only his inheritance, which he had under condition of obedi- 
ence. Why then should it not have been taken away from him, by God, the only true proprietor ? 
Q.) This kingdom, viz. the seventh form, had not committed any fault, but was only passive, ac- 
cording to its nature, and must have suffered all those violent acts of its robbers and murderers. 
Why then should it have been forsaken by God, so as not to be restored into its former state ? 

Page 99. A.1. Seeing that this expression, in/o a new order, is ambiguous, and can be un- 
derstood of another order different from the former, when it is rather the former order itself, only 
renewed, or restored at least in part: seeing further, that this renewing is so coherent with the 
breathing forth, that it cannot be conceived (at least, not wholly) as a peculiar act, done by itself, 
before this breathing forth ; but as a thing done gradually and successively, during the days of the 
creation, though the first beginning thereof or disposition thereto, may be conceived as before it. 
And seeing, thirdly, that two or three things more in the following words might give rise to scru- 
ples, I think this answer would be less exposed to objections, if it were formed in this or in the like 
manner : 

A. They say that God, restoring the invisibles of this kingdom into their order and union, (yet 
so that darkness and fire kept each of them its own awakened life and power, though under some 
restraint,) spoke or breathed forth out of them gradually, by his eternal Word and Spirit, in con- 
junction with them, an exterior and inferior degree of government; answering indeed, unto that 
former, but having now a twofold source, and being settled only for acertain time, which when ful- 
filled, this kingdom shall be fully delivered and restored into its former state. And that further, 





think so too. 

I have hitherto enjoyed a large share of happiness ; and if the time to come be not so pleasant, 
the memory of what is past shall make me thankful. 

Our lot is fallen in an age that will not be without more trials than this. God’s judgments 
seem now to be upon us, and I pray God they may have their proper effect. 

I am heartily glad your education does not expose you to the same hardships that mine does, 
that you may provide for your family without the expence of conscience, or at least what you 
think so; for whether you are of the same opinions with me or not, I know not. 

I shall conclude as I began, with desiring you to say as many comfortable things as you can to 
my mother; and persuade her to think with satisfaction upon that condition, which upon my ac- 
count, gives me no uneasiness, which will much oblige your affectionate brother,— W. Law.” 

The sober and devout character of his parental training, and the serious turn of his mind in 
early years, may be gathered from the following documents found amongst his papers, in his own 
thand-writing. The first of which, headed RuLEs ror my Future Convucz, was probably, drawn 
up by him, on entering the University; and the latter during his residence there, and on his tak- 
ing holy Orders. The former document thus proceeds :— 

I.—To fix it deep in my mind, that I have but one business upon my hands, to seek for eternal 
happiness, by doing the will of God. 

ae examine everything that relates to me in this view, as it serves or obstructs this only 
end of life. 

III.—To think nothing great or desirable, because the world thinks it so; but to form all my 
judgments of things from the infallible Word of God, and direct my life according to it. 

IV.—To avoid all concerns with the world, or the ways of it, but where religion and charity 
oblige me to act. 

To remember frequently, and impress it upon my mind deeply, that no condition of this 
life is for enjoyment, but for trial; and that every power, ability, or advantage we have, are all so 
many talents to be accounted for, to the Judge ot all the world. : 

VI.—That the greatness of human nature consists in nothing else but in imitating the Divine 
nature. That therefore all the greatness of this world, which is not in good actions, is perfectly 
beside the point. 

VII.—To remember, often and seriously, how much of time is inevitably thrown away, from 
which I can expect nothing but the charge of guilt; and how little there may be to come, on which 
an eternity depends. 

WIII.—To avoid all excess in eating and drinking. ’ 

IX.—To spend as little time as | possibly can, among such persons as can receive no benefit 
from me, nor I from them. ‘ ; 

X.—To be always fearful of letting my time slip away without some fruit. 

XI.—To avoid all idleness. 

XII.—To call to mind the presence of God, whenever I find myself under any temptation to 
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accordingly from hence all the visible things of it were generated, and fashioned indeed after their 
former kind, but in that mixture wherein we see them to this day.. Which whole exterior, tem~- 
poral government, they call therefore an outbirth, a mixed third principle, and, with a peculiar res- 
pect to the visibles, a. coagulated breath or smoke from the eternal darkness, fire, and light. So 
that this whole macrocosm may be conceived as a kind of appurtenance or accident of the whole 
eternal nature, considered as in its manifested division into three. | Pe. 6 F : 

Page 101. Q. 1. How many mixtures, etc. Seeing that every mixture implieth, or requireth at 
least two things, and that the four after-mentioned parts cannot be said to make four mixtures, but 
only one mixture made up of four things, I think it would be more proper if this question were 
‘formed thus—How many things, do they suppose, this mixture in the things of this world, consist- 
eth of? Or also thus—How many different things, do they suppose, may be found in this mixture, 
by chemical operation separating, or, as it were, anatomising the things of this world ? 

§ 20. by the devil and man’s sin. Here.it is to be observed, that man’s sin did not introduce the 
wrath or root of evil into the things of this world, but only the ewrse: which is to say only, that he 
caused the blessing, viz. paradise’s penetrating and greening forth through the earth, to cease and 
to withdraw ;. whereby then, that wrath.and root of evil, which laid therein before, and was intro- 
duced thereinto by the devil only, but was hitherto kept under by. the paradise, must needs have 
been enabled, or empowered to spring up and manifest itself again, etc. Wherefore then, the words, 
and man’s sin, must either be left out wholly, or the whole sense must be thus expressed—introdu- 
ced into them by the devil, and awakened again by the sin of man. 3 ar $0 

Page 101. Q. ult. Seeing that this question expressly asketh, From whence al] the mixed things 

_arise, and adds further—as from their jirst root, I cannot see that a sufficient answer can be taken 
from the seven properties of temporal nature only, ; For the seven spirits of eternal nature are ra- 
ther the first, or at least a deeper, though not yet the deepest root. And as to their being mixed, I 
think that this expression, also, might be more or less regarded)in the answer. And further, when 
there is said, page 103, line 2, Which are supposed, etc., it seems a little ambiguous what this which 
is to be referred unto, whether to the seven spirits of eternal, or to the seven of temporal nature. 
To the former it is indeed rightly to be referred, yet so, that the latter may not be thereby excluded ; 
for, during all the time of this world, they are inseparable from each other. And then also'the last 
words, according to the several kinds of things, bring an obscurity along with them, and do not 
very well agree with what in the following question is declared, though I confess they might be re- 
conciled therewith. For we cannot so properly say—the diverse predominancy is according to the 
several kinds of things; but rather to the contrary—the several kinds of things are according to 
the diverse predominancy, which is aiso in the following question plainly asserted. Wherefore 
then, these last mentioned words could be left out, without ary hurt. Now, after this, I think it 
would be proper to insert this following : 

Q. How do the seven properties of temporal nature differ from the seven spirits of eternal nature? 
A. They differ upon one particular account, as an accident differs from its substance, or as a sha- 
dow from its body ; upon another, as an offspring of lesser dignity, from its nobler original; and 
‘upon a third one, as the darker, more impotent, and unactive productions, at the extremes of the 
fire’s spherical activity, from the most luminous and active effects, at the nearest distance of a ra- 
diant flame. Which simile was mentioned above. 

Page 102. Q. 1. In the answer to this question, I would say rather thus, and think it might be 
more distinct and plainer : 

A. From the various combinations, and greater or lesser predominancy of some of these spirits, 
with their inferior subordinate properties, which did form ideas from eternity, in several kinds and 
species, And seeing they are now all in conjunction with the eternal Word and Spirit, they must needs 
bring forth those ideas, according to their in part restored and re-united state, which they were 
brought into by God in the creation. In which state, they are not only themselves still breathed 
forth, by the eternal Word, but are also enabled thereby to breathe forth again, to form and to com- 
pact. And this their secondary, or subordinate breathing forth, considered chiefly with respect to 
the first compacting property, is a temporal Fiat, still remaining in all things. ; 

Page 102. Q. 2. From what now was declared in this foregoing answer, it appears, that this 
question will be plainer, if thus proposed, What is that Word, which still breathes forth the diverse 
kinds and species of things? For if there is said only—breathes them forth, it will be dubious whe- 





sin, and to have immediate recourse to prayer. g 

XIII.—To think humbly of myself, and with great charity of all others. 

XIV.—To forbear from all evil speaking, i 

XV.—To think often of the life of Christ, and propose it as a pattern to myself. 

XVI.—To pray, privately, thrice a day, besides my morning, and evening prayers. 

XVITI.—To keep from, _., : as much as I can, without offence. : : 

XVIII.—To spend some time in giving an account of the day, previous to evening prayer : how 
have I spent this day? what sin have I committed? what temptations have f withstood ? have I 

performed all my duty ?”? The remaining documents are as follows :— ] 
y I.—A PRAYER of deep humilation.—“ I will arise and go to my Father, and will say unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven and against thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

Behold me here, Lord, a-poor miserable sinner, weary of myself, and afraid to look up to thee; 
humbly begging to be fed with the crumbs that fali from thy table. ee 

Whilst all thy faithful servants are on this day, offering to thee the comfortable sacrifice of the 
body and blood of Christ, and feasting at that holy table, which thou hast ordained for the refresh- 
ment, joy, and comfort of theit souls; I, unhappy wretch, full of guilt, am justly dapied any share 
of these comforts that are common to the christian world. ; 

O God, I thus judge myself, that I may not be judged ; I thus condemn myself, that I may not 
be condemned. : 

Sanctify, O Lord, I beseech thee, this punishment to the benefit of my soul; that by thy bles- 
sing, it may take away my guilt, heal my sores, take out the stains, deliver me from the shame, and 
rescue me from the tyranny of sin. 5 

Oh, Lord of mercy, how miserable, how fallen, that I dare not approach that altar, where is the 
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ther these things, or whether the properties themselves of temporal n i 
question now I would answer thus: = seas Mes onan 


A. It is that same eternal Word which breathed them forth in the beginning, yet not consider- 


ed as in that manifest and perceptible act, which was done in the days of the creation, and entered 
into rest at the end thereof; but as in its secret continuing in and with all things, upholding, and 
still enabling them (by the powers, either of eternal or temporal nature, or by both of them toge- 
ther,) to increase and multiply, according to their kind. 

_, [That word, Be fruitful and multiply, was not an outward sounding speech, but an internal 
living power, going forth and communicating something like unto itself, though but as in a sha- 
dowy resemblance, and according to the creature's capacity. Which communicated power is but 
transient and perishable, like as the creature is itself: when that which hath communicated it, is 
constant, fixed, and permanent, and is even that, without the continuing of which in and-with all 
things, nothing could subsist. Whereof the Scripture says, He upholdeth all things by the Word 
ar ete and again, Thy (according to. the German translation): wntransitory Spirit is in all 

Page 103. 4. 1. I think it might be here very proper, if not necessary, to say—that as the se- 
ven planets and fixed stars are such representations above, so the seven metals and minerals are 
also the same below. For our earth, being made up of the grossest'excrements, or most corrupted 
matter gathered from all the corners of this wasted kingdom, and compacted into one globe; must 
needs have in it something, answering to what is, besides it, finer, and more subtle or etherial, in 
the whole region. And this is certainly the ground (though some other reasons, no less consider- 
able, might be given of that saying of Hermes, Id quod est inferius est'sicut id quod est superius. 

, Concerning now, the following description of the three first properties, I have nothing to say 
of importance ; but shall only gather from Behmen, what I may find here or there is attributed un- 
to each of them. pt it might serve, for to insert this or that particular thing, significant expression 
or circumstance, it would be well and profitable; and if not, no hurt can be done thereby. As to 
the jirst, then, 

(Page 103. A. ult.) Behmen useth the words, ofa spiritual sharpness, harshness, grossness, dark- 
ness, etc. and sayeth that of these three, (sal, sulphur, and mercury, commonly, by natural philo- 
sophers, called the three principles of things,) the first, viz. sal, is this same first property. Where- 
of he sayeth also, that it is the greatest and most potent, the beginning of strength and might, the 
Fiat (though never as by itself alone), and the keeper of all things ; a drying and shutting up into 
death ; a taking in unto self, anda true mother of selfishness ; a:cause of sound, noise, etc. ; the be- 
ginning of every formation; a magnetism, or magnetical impression and coagulation of itself, fil- 
ling and darkening itself, etc. i 

(Page 105. Q. 1.) This second quality is the motion of the magnetical.drawing in; a cause of all 
creaturai life, a trembling, stinging bitterness, or a stinger, stirrer, rager, and, breaker; the cause 
of the essences ; the beginning of enmity, and of all contrariety, and ‘also of all qualification ; the 
cause of distinction, speech, intellect, five senses, etc, This spirit (N-B.) is restless (or rather the 
restlessness itself), and is yet the seeker after rest, making its own unquietness by its very seeking. 
It is a ground of bitter woe, and yet the true root of life; and the vulcanus, striking the fire (viz. 
of or to the life), It is a cause of all sensibility. and feeling; a ground of the air, in the outward 
world: it is the outflown moveable word; and in the creation this was the separator or divider in 
the powers. ' + ak : 

(Page 105, Q. 2.) This third quality makes the triangle in nature, and:is a whirling wheel, taken 
in, and as it were swallowing up into death the bitter essences, but giving forth out of it another life. 
A cause of death and life, and of the twofold fire, viz. of the first and second principle. Its proper 
name is anguish ; its qualification, wrath and anger; and its materiality,'sulphur. It hath a'two- 
fold fire in it, viz..a cold and a hot one, and is the devil’s chiefest seat. . Without the light it is the 
true foundation of hell; and in the light the cause of eternal joy,: etc. i 

Considering, Sir, that this matter, concerning the three jirst properties, is of so great import- 
ance, so fundamental, and hath so much depending upon it, I cannot but recommend to your con- 
sideration, whether it would not be necessary, that several things thereof more‘distinctly aud cir- 
cumstantially, and even so might be declared, that always the things, belonging more properly and 
immediately to eternal nature, were placed first, and that then a descent were made to temporal 

® 





only atonement of sin! God be merciful to me, who am such a sinner that I dare not to plead the 
only atonement for sin! : 

O God, spare me, according to thy merey. Oh, spare me,.and let me live’to enjoy thy future 
mercy. Cut me not off in the midst of my sins, but let me live to seek and enjoy again the light of 
thy countenance. Let me.be again amongst thy redeemed ones, eating and drinking at thy table, 
and partaking of my ful] share of that atonement for the sins of the whole world. 

Oh that I were but a doorkeeper in the house of my God, that I might sit but amongst the low- 
est of thy servants, that I might but eat the crumbs which fall from thy table ! j 

Bet, O my God, I am an unclean worm, a dead dog, a stinking carcase, justly removed from 
that society of saints who this day kneel about thine altar. But, oh, suffer me to look toward thy 
holy sanctuary ; suffer my afflicted soul to long to be in the place where thine honour dwelleth. 

Let me be blessed and sanctified, as thou blessedst those that lament in sackcloth and ashes. 
Reject not the sacrifice of a broken and contrite heart, and do thou be with me in secret, though I 
am not fit to appear in thy public worship. 

Extend the atonement of thy Son’s blood to me, a forlorn creature; and let not my sins utterly 
separate me from thy mercy in Christ Jesus. 

O God, preserve me for times of peace and pardon, and Jet me live to be again alive in Christ. 
Raise me up, I beseech thee, from this state of misery and'penance, that I may bea child of the 
light and the day. : 

O God, let me never see such another day as this. Let me never again be so oppressed with 
guilt, as to run away from thy presence, and be forced to abstain from the society of thy children. 

Let the dreadful punishment of this day never be out of my mind, that I may henceforth live 
in a state of repentance and godly fear; so as never again to fall from any comfort in Christ Jesus, 
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nature, and further to the grossest outbirth thereof; that so confusion might be the more avoided, 
and the connexion plainer might appear. I mean, that there might be declared—how strictly and 
inseparably these three are united, and make an indissoluble band, notwithstanding all their 
great contrarieties. That the second must necessarily be always and everywhere with the first ; 
and that the first cannot be conceived without the second; as no attraction can be, nor be concei- 
ved, without conceiving a motion, etc. How the third ariseth from the first and second, and is a 
mixture of them both; and why it must necessarily whirl about, etc. That these three are always 
to be combined with the other three, if those particular effects or products, that are attributed by 
Behmen either unto the first, or second, or third, or also sometimes unto two, if not unto all three 
of them shall be understood. And that so therefore, the first belongeth to, and is accomplished in 
the seventh ; the second in the sixth, and the third in the fifth, etc. Such, and the like particu- 
lars, I am sure, are absolutely necessary for an understanding of the Seven properties, according to 
Behmen’s mind. ; * 

Page 107. Q. ult. Where and how doth this water spirit arise? A. It ariseth in the light, and 
is that same, which before the light was called harshness. The manner of its arising is this—when 
the fire in the three first dark properties is enkindled, it makes in them a (twofold) great crack, or 
terror, called so with respect to sensible creatures, which, if it were done so in them, could not but 
feel the greatest terror. This harshness then, being thus terrified, (in the second crack) loseth 
immediately, or, as it were, dieth to its former nature, and is made soft and thin, and qualified ac- 
cording to the meek and tender properties of the light ; wherein it is now the water spirit, or that 
whose immediate production in the spiritual materiality is water. ‘ 

Page 108. Q. What do they mean by the sweetness of the water? A. They mean, that tinctured 
and transmuted quality, with relation especially to the spiritual taste, which now the water hath 
in the light, in opposition to that, which it had before in the first harshness: and they distinguish 
thereby the water of light and life, from that of death-and darkness. 

Page 111. A. 1. The words, arising from these seven spirits, might be looked upon as incon- 
sistent with what was declared above; and though it could indeed be reconciled, yet this would 
only make way for several other questions, and cause a digression. Wherefore, I think they might 
be left out, the more, because they are not absolutely necessary, and the sense is full enough with- 
out them. 2 

A. 2. It is indeed rightly said, this mercurial spirit. But seeing that this denomination of 
this sixth spirit, depends chiefly upon an union with the second, before the light, which commonly 
by Behmen is called Mercury, when this sixth is Jupiter, unto some this expression will be ob- 
scure, and others might say that a mistake is committed. Wherefore, I am of opinion, that either 
this word mercurial might be left out, or something might be added, whereby this obscurity could 
be taken away, and needless objections prevented. And then, it will not be well enough to say only— 
those things sound most which have this spirit in them, seeing that it was owned just before, that 
all things have it in them. Wherefore, it must needs be more proper to say—most in them, or— 
which have it sufficiently stirring in them, etc. 2 

Page 111. A. 3. In which they work the work of God. Nothing indeed can be said against this 
manner of expression ; yet I am apt to think, it would be more expressive in this place, if there 
were said—in which they do, by their working, unfold and manifest in forms and figures, the hid- 
den powers of God’s central all-sufficiency, 

Page 115. A. in conjunction with his will (which they call the Jiat). This, I think, is not 
plainly enough expressed ; for it might be apprehended so, as if the will (alone) were called by them 
the fiat, which it is not, as it was observed before. And then, instead of wild, I would rather Say, 
elernal Word. Because here is not spoken of a purpose, but of the execution thereof, or of a pre- 
sent act and deed, which the will may be conceived indeed as antecedent unto; but the Word is 
rightly conceived as nearer, and as actually engaged therein. And therefore the Word (in that con- 
junction) more properly than the wil, was the fiat in actu ; whereby yet the will is not excluded,_ 
but manifestly presupposed. 

Ibid. (which they take to be the meaning of the word created.) This might justly be putin after 
the words, compacting its earth, for as it stands before them, it doth but misrepresent their mean- 
ing. Seeing that by the word created, they do not understand—he prepared the chaotic angelical 
world, which is a more general expression, but they understand precisely this compacting. 

. 








but may be ready, amongst thy faithful people, to offer the glad sacrifice of joy and thanksgiving, — 

arid to plead the great atonement for the sins of the whole world, 

K, Esra, . thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. Lord, speak but the word, and thy servant shall 
e cleansed. 

O Lord, I am destitute, afflicted, bound in sins, and banished from thy presence. I approach 
thee with fear and trembling. I may not come to thy table, but suffer me, Thesccch thee, to touch 
the hem of thy Son’s garment. 

O God, let this punishment fill my soul with deep humility, that, seeing myself thus separated. 
from thy faithful servants, and denied a share in that bread of life, which is common to all chris- 
tians, I may look upon myself as the least and unworthiest of all thy servants! That I may never 
dare to prefer myself to any one, or censure or despise any of my brethren; but may always hum- 
ble myself with this reflection, that I have lately been forbid to shelter myself under the altar, and 
nee suffered to hide myself amongst those holy crowds which offer to thee the sacrifice of thy dear 

on. 

Oh, let no vain thoughts, no proud imagination of my own worth, ever enter again into my soul; 
but let me consider all orders of christians who are now pleading the merits of the body and blood of 
Christ, as much my superiors, being admitted to the most glorious part of thy worship; whilst I 
poor sinner, am calling for thy mercy by myself. 4 

But oh, my God, thou that art the God of all thy creatures, accept of a broken and contrite 
heart, and be not angry with me for ever.” 

II.—A PRAYER, for the destruction of the evil, bestial and serpentine properties of the old 
Adam, and the quickening of the divine Spirit of the Second Adam, in the soul.—‘* O most Holy and 
adorable God, be merciful unto me, I humbly beseech thee, a poor miserable, helpless creature ; tied’ 
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Ibid. And its heaven——into a state of purity. I cannot see that it is fit or proper to say—hea- 
ven was compacted into a state of purity. 

_, For (1.) the word compacted is more fit for the earth, than for heaven, which might rather be 
said to have been condensed, (or if there is any such other more pertinent expression) for to show 
the difference between heaven and earth. Which two could not have been equally capable of the 
same degree of condensation or compaction. And (2.) heaven cannot be said to be—condensed into 
a state of purity. Because this purity doth not depend directly upon its creation or condensation 
(which selfsame word implieth already something of impurity, forasmuch as it is a changing from 
its former state into another, made upon such a sad account), but only upon its being, as it were, 
swept and cleansed from those gross impurities that were scattered up and down everywhere. 
Which when gathered and compacted in one place, the rest of this region was free from them, and 
became more fit for to receive another shape and condition, much inferior to its former. And this 
only is meant by Behmen, when he speaketh of that state, which the English interpreter hath ex- 
pressed by purity. 

Page 116. A. 1. To the last words, which there was not before, J think most pertinently could 
be added something of what over against p. 117, is blotted out, viz.—and that they might be a habi- 
tation, fitted and prepared for those innumerous kinds of creatures, that were to be in them. 

Page 117. 4.2. All this is right and true, what herein is declared ; only this may be observed, 
That not only the compaction into palpable materiality in particular, but also more generally, 
the whole condensation or outbreathing, coagulated into another inferior kind of grosser substance 
though never so fine in comparison to the earth, was that proper means, by which the devil’s power 
was broken, his kingdom taken from him, and he disabled to exercise his wickedness any further 
therein, by his dark and false magia. 

Page 118. That it might be a principle, existing in itself. Seeing that this denomination of a 
principle, in its full sense, wherein Behmen usually takes it, is not applicable to the earthly globe, 
but to the whole macrocosm, I think it would be more tolerable, if it were a little limited, by say- 
ing—that it might be as a principle in some sense existing in itself; for in every sense it cannot be 
said that it exists in itself. 

Page 119. Q. 1. This answer also is right and true enough, but only the two last lines thereof 
may be called obscure, and might easily be made plainer, and more freed from objections. For they 
do not say nor mean, that the earth was restored into a tolerable state, directly, or only by its revo- 
lutions ; but by the different works, effects, and products of the six active spirits, which performed 
in and to the earth their several operations, and concurred successively to this restoration, during 
the time of these revolutions. 

Q. 2. Why the earth’s revolution is made in a natural day, cannot well be asked nor answered. 
Because, if we think to ask so, we must needs presuppose an idea of the length of a natural day, 
before the idea of the earth’s revolution, which we cannot rationally do, seeing that the earth’s re- 
yolution is only that, which made from the beginning, and still makes all the natural days, deter- 
mining their constant length, and that without or before it no natural day can be conceived, nor 
any measure of its length can be imagined. And so, this question cannot be answered any more 
than this, Why hath a natural day precisely such a length as it hath ? Which would be the same 
as if we did ask, Why doth not the earth move either more swiftly or more slowly than it doth? 
Which nobody will presume to answer sufficiently from natural reasons. And yet even so must 
this question be formed, with respect to the three first revolutions, which did not yet make a na- 
tural day ; and were nevertheless performed in the same space of time, which is now the proper 
constant length thereof. 

Page 123. A. 1. If to the last words, by the motion of his Spirit, were added, upon the waters, 
it would be more evident that this relates to the description of Moses. 

A. 2. line 1. They say, it is diffused : here 1 would, for my part, rather say—it was diffused, for 
several reasons. And after the words, became not bright and resplendent, I would add, from Beh- 
men, but was of a blueish colour, like that of the clear firmament. 

Page 127. A. 1. A dark part, which is as a firmament. ‘Yhough this can stand so well enough, 
and could be maintained sufiiciently ; nay, though it may have been expressed so, by Behmen him- 
self, which I do not exactly remember, yet I may justly observe, that it doth not represent suffi- 
ciently Behmen’s sense. For, it is not properly and strictly that dark part itself, which is this 





and bound in chains and fetters of my own sinful tempers and passions; imprisoned in my own 
darkness, selfishness, earthliness, wrath, death, and hell. 

Leave me not, O my God, to myself, to the disordered workings of my own corrupt nature, but 
look upon me according to thy love and mercy in Christ Jesus ; that mine eyes may see, my heart 
and spirit feel and find thy salvation. bed 

Oh, my God, break down, I beseech thee, all the works of the devil in my soul; break down all 
that pride, hypocrisy, and impurity have built up in me. Strip me of all false coverings, take from 
me all deceitful props ; pluck up, as thou pleasest, only pluck up, all the depths, and roots, and 
branches of selfishness, self-will, self-love, self-esteem, and self-seeking: and plant in the depths 
and bottom of my soul a most true, and real, and essential humility, a most pure and perfect love 
of thee; that love and humility may be united in all my thoughts, and words, and actions, that I 
may be all love of thee, all humility before thee. 


venly Father, touch, and penetrate, and shake, and awaken the inmost depth and centre 
7 ata “ : ‘ F ‘and call unto thee. Strike the flinty rock of my heart, 


Oh, break open the gates of the great deep in my 
may enter into thy kingdom of light and love, 


of my soul; that all that is within me, may cry an 
that the water of eternal life may spring up in it. 
soul, that thy light may shine in upon me, that I 


d in thy light see light. : 
” Oh, aven in me all that is capable of knowing thee, loving thee, and adoring thee; that I 


may love thee on earth as thou art loved in heaven ; as saints and angels love thee, for thine own 
sake, because thou art that which thou art, because all is to be referred unto thee. : 
O Holy God of Love, help me to die to everything, both within me and without me, that hin- 
ders my living unto thee; to die all kinds of deaths, that may fit and prepare me for the life of thy 
Holy Spirit in me. [Behmen’s Repentance tract should be rendered according to this phraseology.] 


Hohe 
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firmament; but it is rather that, whereby this dark part, with all what belongeth thereto, and nee 
pendeth thereupon, is divided and excluded from the light. It is that which chiefly ASS a aad 
ciple, to be called so in Behmen’s sense, In some places, I think the German word is translated,- § 

gulf, but not significantly enough. In arude similitude it might be represented by Le ee 
which is in the middle of these two semicircles, (two semicircles placed back to back, and joined, 
through the centre of which is across.) But seein tnt ee is not fit for every one, I say again, 
that this expression, of a dark part, may stand so well enough. : k 

Page 129, § 2. Pee or He 5 ry I think it might be better to say, ideas and essences ; 
that so these two might be left in a distinction, and not taken only for one and the same thing; 
though in a peculiar respect they may be so. ; : ; hat it 

Pages 129 and 131. § 5. Concerning the description of the growing of vegetables ; seeing thai i 
is almost impossible to give in so few lines, a circumstantial and sufficient account thereof, accord- 
ing to Behmen’s sense, I should be apt to think it better, if there were said only in general—that all 
the growth of vegetables cometh from the strife of the qualities of nature, raised up from without 
by the sun’s heat, and carried on within by their own natural contrariety. And that therefore, no 
growth can be in the winter, when the sunis impotent, etc. __ 3) E 

Pages 133 and 135. They say therefore in short, etc. In this description, I meet with several 
things which could be excepted against, and which, if they should be particularized, would but 
cause a prolixity, without any considerable benefit. I shall therefore, leave this alone, and set only 
down the order and chief circumstances of this generation; so as I think it might be best, but not 
pretending to give that full satisfaction which might be expected : H , 

They say, therefore, in short: (1.) That on this fourth day, the production of the planetic-orb, 
with all the fixed stars, being a visible outbirth and representation of the seven chief spirits, both 
of eternal and temporal nature, with all their inferior or subordinate qualities, was made in a man- 
ner, answering unto that which they were themselves from eternity, and still are generated in. 

(2.) That the fourth spirit of eternal nature, the magic fire broke forth, and fixed its represen- 
tative in the centre of our vortex, which is the sun. ; 

(3.) That several particular circumstances, relating to the first astringent property, and this 
cousidered both as before, and as after that saying, Let there be light, (all which they are not want- 
ing to declare sufficiently,) are most necessary to be well understood, and considered jointly ; for to 
be informed and convinced thereby, that this first spirit of nature, the cause of cold, produced its 
representative (at this enkindling of the fire) in the remotest urbzt from the centre, called Saturn, 
which is, according to their doctrine (agreeing with that of the ancients), a cold planet. 

(4.) That at the same enkindling of the fire in the sun, the fierce terrible crack, (always natu- 
rally preceding the fire’s clear flame and light) was projected, or rather fled up itself from the cen- 
tre, with a dreadful force, according to its own natural birth-right ; and took along with it, for its 
substantial being, the fire’s wrathfulness. And that so this ascended, until the sun’s light, now 
rising and displaying itself, overpowered it, and stopped its raging fury. This [sphere] now they 
say is Mars, the third anguishing and whirling spirit’s representative, whose office is to stir and 
* move all what is moveable in this whole macrocosm, and the planetic wheel especially. [That 
illustration, concerning the projection of stars in fire-works, is here considerately left out, not 
that it were altogether unfit, but only not to give occasion for such a concept, as if a visible fiery 
globe were ejaculated from the sun, whereas Behmen says no such thing. It was an invisible spi- 
ritual property, whose bodily being became.visible, when the light had conquered and stopped 
its course, and then appeared in that planet visibly, whereupon the planet’s motion commenced, It 
would appear that Newton did not clearly apprehend the exact sense of Behmen in this point.] 

(5.) That this. light (considered not as to the shine or glance, but as to the power and virtue 
thereof) having thus stopped the course of Mars, left behind it its fierce wrathfulness, and ascend- 
ed up still higher, as a soft rising life, according to its own natural right, until it came to Saturn’s 
harsh, astringent sphere of activity, by whose compressive. power it was resisted, and made impo- 
tent of rising higher. Where it therefore remained, and made, by taking possession of that place, 
the fifth spirit’s representative, which is Jupiter, the meekness in outward nature, and rightly 
therefore situated between the astringent cold of Saturn, and the fierce fire of Mars, as a tempera. 
ment betwixt them. 

(6.) That when the light arose from this enkindled fire in the centre, and by this light the 





Drive, I beseech thee, the serpent and the beast out of me, and do thou take possession of my 
whole heart, soul, spirit, and body: that I may be all thine, the stringed instrument, sound, and 
harmony of thy Holy Spirit; united to all thy harmony in heaven and earth; willing nothing but 
in thy will, loving nothing but in thy love, speaking nothing, doing nothing, but what thy Holy 
Spirit speaketh and doeth in me. 

O my God and my All, draw me unto thee, I humbly beseech thee. Oh let me hear thy Divine 
call always sounding in the depth of my soul. Fill me with such hunger, and thirst, and longing 
desire of thee ; strong and lively faith in thee; pure and perfect love of thee; full and absolute re- 
signation unto thee, as may make me capable of thy divine nature; that I may eat the heavenly 
fiesh, and drink the heavenly. blood of the blessed Saviour, and dwell in him, and he in me, 

O Holy Jesus, joyful name of Love, eternal Word, and Son, and Heart, and Light, and Life, and 
holy Power of God ! be thou incarnate in me; do thou open thyself in me, that the spirit of my soul 
may reach thee, and receive thee into it. I seek wholly unto thee. I desire to renounce all for 
thee, to live wholly unto thee, to be nothing but in thee, by thee, and through thee, 

Oh, do thou inwardly call me, as thou calledst those who left all and followed thee. Touch me 
as thou didst those whose distempers thou healedst ; awaken meas thou didst those whom thou 
raisedst from death. O Holy Son of God, be thou my inward atonement, my saviour, and deli- 
verer. Without thee I am only wrath, and fire, and darkness. Oh, let thy divine birth arisein my 
aul that I may be in thee a new creature, quickened and revived, led and governed, by thy Holy 

pirit. 
.._ O Eternal Father of all Spirits, take the veil from off my heart ; remove all that is between thee 
and me, all that hinders my knowledge and love of thee, the manifestation of thy Divine life, light, 
love, spirit, power, and holy presence in me. j ; 
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first harshness was broken, the same, but transmuted, and being now the mild water spirit, sunk 
humbly and softly down, and made a visible representative of the fifth spirit in Venus, which they 
say hath an inherent light of its own* (which is asserted by some late astronomers), and tempereth 
the fierceness of the heat of Mars. [* as well as a borrowed one from the sun, I do not remember 
that Behmen saith, nor can I find it by all my enquiring.] 

(7.) That this sinking went on from the property of Venus, so that the power of the first harsh- 
ness, now softened in and by the light, sunk deeper down, and became a visible representative of 
the sixth spirit, which is Mercury. d 

(8.) That this sinking continued further from Mercury also, and attained its period in the 
Moon, which they say doth represent the seventh spirit of eternal nature, partaking of the qualities 
bass on the others, and therefore the fitter to receive them, and transmit them to our sublunary 

(9.) That the seven planets have a wonderful efficacy upon————,, ete. Page 135.—§ 8. 

_ Concerning the difficulty, that the planets have so gross and obscure bodies, as cannot be ima- 
gined to have been projected from the sun, it can be plain enough from this short description, that 
Behmen saith nothing at all of such a gross material projection, but that he describeth a spiritual 
generation, or displaying of the spiritual properties, which needs must have been done in this ma- 
crocosm, at the enkindling of the fire in its centre, according to the manner of their eternal gene- 
ration, wherein the fire’s nature and office is to display all the properties, and to make them mani- 
fest in their distinction. Seeing then, that this was now done in a manner and degree inferior to 
that eternal generation, viz. in a temporal principle, in circumscriptive localities and measurable 
distances, etc., these planets, as to their several chief qualities predominant in them, and giving 
them their distinct names, may well enough be said to have been projected from the sun, for as 
much as the enkindling of the sun was their original, or the cause of their being thus made visible 
in this temporal world. It is not said that the sun hath genera‘ed them, this Behmen expressly 
denieth. And much less is it said, that so many vast, gross, and obscure bodies, were ejaculated 
from the sun. But only, that at this enkindling of the fire in the sun, such and such spiritual 
properties were raised and stirred up, so that they moved each of them according to its own na- 
ture, some mounting up from the centre on high, and others in opposition thereto sinking down: 
and this as to their predominant powers and virtues. But concerning now their corporeal being, 
it must be supposed, that each of them got it in its own place or sphere, wherein it standeth still 
at such or such a proportionable distance from the centre, according to Behmen’s plain words, 
saying, sometimes of the one or other (which cannot but be applied unto all)—they were created in 
that place. For if we consider what he means by created, which was declared above, it will be 
self-evident that this saying cannot be reconciled with that other—they were projected, if we do 
not understand by this latter, a descent of their spiritual properties from the centre, and by that 
former a compaction of their vast material bodies. If there should be objected, that there was said 
above, (§ 4,) Mars took along with it from the centre, the wrathfulness, as its body, etc., it is easily 
and solidly answered, That in such a sense it may be said even of all of them, that they took along 
with them this or that from the centre, for a body. But that this was only such a body, as our 
thoughts are bodies of the spirit in them, mentioned above, p. 113. Which kind of body each of 
them must have had indeed, even in the first beginning of their departing from the centre. But 
that this body was as then, not yet that vast, gross, obscure globe, wherein they appear to this day, 
is evident enough. This spiritual body therefore, was afterwards immediately created or com- 
pacted, in their several places, and according to the difference of their spirituality. So that none 
of them can be reasonably imagined, to be altogether alike unto our earth. Nay also, none of them 
can be such a one as the moon’s is, which is the nearest unto earthliness, and hath a mixture of 
them all, notwithstanding that they all may be equally obscure in themselves, etc. 

And thus, I think, the chief difficulty is sufficiently removed, so that it can be tolerable to 
say, in such a sense as mentioned—the planets were projected from the sun, at the enkindling of 
the fire in the centre, though Behmen doth never use the word projection or ejaculation, but says 
rather of—their own free displaying and departing from the centre (though this was caused by the 
fire), either by flying up or sinking down, according to the manner of their generation in eternal na- 
ture. 

‘Page 139. §1. manifested out of the fire of nature, etc. This manner of expression, as tomy 





Take from me everything that takes me away from thee,Jead me into and through everything 
inwardly and outwardly, that may cleanse and purify me from my sins, that may fit and prepare 
me to be the temple and habitation of thy Holy Spirit. 

Keep me, I humbly beseech thee, always before thee, in a state of inward, deep, continual 
prayer, and love, and adoration of thee; looking up unto thee in all things, looking at all things 
only as they are in thee, receiving all things as from thee, doing all things in thee and for thee, 
from a principle of pure and perfect love of thee, in all things absolutely resigned unto thee, every 
where aad at all times worshipping and adoring thee in spirit, and in truth.” [A model ofa prayer !] 

IIT.—A PRAYER, on entering into holy Orders.—‘“‘ O Great and Holy Lord God, I am asham- 
ed to lift up my face tothee. For mine iniquities have increased over my head, and my trespasses are 
waxed great unto the heavens. Since the days of my youth I am in a great trespass, even unto 
this day: and I cannot stand before thee for this. ss ‘ 

O God, be merciful to me, the greatest of all sinners, who have sinned against the greatest ad- 
vantages of education ; against the greatest blessings of thy providence, against frequent inspirati- 
ons of thy Holy Spirit, and in despite of repeated vows and promises of amendment. | ; 

TI have not only the sins of common christians to lament, I have not only the guilt of breaking 
my baptismal covenant to deplore, but the grievous, dreadful sin of abusing, defiling and neglect- 
ing the duties of that great calling to which thy providence hath suffered me to enter. 

O God, be not angry with me, for turning my eyes towards heaven. f } 

An unclean worm, a dead dog, a stinking carcase, yet presuming to minister in holy things ! 
Lord, how oft has thy goodness spared me! entering the holy place with impurity of heart, with 
vain affections, with pride and vanity ; and touching the holy things with polluted hands ! p 

O Lord, I detest and abhor myself for all these my sins ; for my abuse of thy infinite mercy. 
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thinking, is a little ambiguous, and though it can bear a good and true sense, yet it could easf- 
ly also be taken in a wrong one. Wherefore, for my part, I would say rather thus—breathed forth 
out of the dark and light world, and manifested by the enkindling of the fire, in the sun, as in the 
centre of this our vortex, etc. P 3 7 

§2. Seeing that the fixed stars are not only a representation of energies, but also energies 
themselves, though in an inferior degree and order than those which they are a representation of, 
Iam apt to think it would be fit and requisite, after the words, energies of eternal nature, to add 
this, or something the like—exercising in temporal nature, and after a temporal manner, the same 
powers and energies that are originally in eternal nature, out of which they were breathed, etc. 

For though there followeth afterwards, (§ 3,) expressly enough, that they are of wonderful effi- 
cacy, yet there is not expressed—that this efficacy depends only upon this, their being representa- 
tives, of so many energies of eternal nature. : . ; 

Page 139. § 3. on all things here below. Seeing that this efficacy cannot absolutely be re- 
strained to things here below, though this may make the chiefest part thereof, with respect espe- 
cially to man, I think it would be most proper to say—of wonderful efficacy in the whole extent of 
this temporal universe, and especially on all things here below. a. 

To all the rest of the expressions of this paragraph, I must say, it is so obscure, that I cannot 
apprehend the proper meaning. The distinct particular expressions, looked upon each by itself, 
are indeed plain and true enough, but the connexion of them makes a great obscurity, which 
yet may be so only to my sight, for want of a sufficient understanding of a good English style. 

Betwixt § 3 and §4, I think something could be most properly inserted, which might make 
plainer that which is said, § 4, and might also shew, at least impliedly, a ground and reason for 
it, viz. That good and evil, wrath, anger, and love, are manifest in the stars, and this because of 
their threefold original, which is the dark, fire, and light world, of whose powers and energies, 
brought by Lucifer into contrariety, they are efficacious representatives. : 

And then, in any other convenient place, several things more could he added, according to 
Behmen, though they are but arbitrary, and may be left out also, as for instance,—That they 
have among them their orders and degrees, as of bigness or visible magnitude, so also of different, 
superior and inferior dignities and offices, in analogy to the angelical kingdoms, and also to the 
governments upon earth. That, in one sense and respect, they stand all in discord, disharmony, 
contrariety, and opposition, and yet in another, make up altogether but one great harmonious in- 
strument : like as the many greater and lesser, thicker and thinner strings, of one or more mu- 
sical instruments, can make a melodious concordant tune, as well as a dissonant, ungrateful noise, 
according to the skill or intent of that hand that moves them. That the whole nature, with all 
its powers and energies, is totally in every one of them, butoue only power is principally predomi- 
nant or manifest in each of them: wherefore then, there are not so many natures as stars, but all 
the stars together, are the whole nature, or the manifestation of all the powers of nature. That 
they are in a continual anxious turning, or rolling from the wrath-fire, kindled by Lucifer and his 
legions. That they are fixed, each in its own place, because this third principle is to stand in a con- 
stant abiding generation, unto the end of time; and all manner of life in the earth, shall be genera- 
ted always by one and the same operation, and after the same manner. That they may draw, in- 
cline, or dispose man to good and evil, and many times to great wickednesses, but cannot constrain 
nor lay a necessity upon him, etc. 

Between pages 140 and 141. Q. 1. What do they say concerning the influences—with respect to the 
natiwity? Here I can produce nothing from Behmen, in particular. Behmen says only in general, 
that the hour of nativity can bring a great alteration upon that power which the constellation that 
was in the time of the conception, would have in man. Or that the constellation, in the hour of 
man’s nativity, doth alter very much of that natural temper and inclination; doubtless also, very 
much of those accidents or chances, concerning temporal prosperity and misfortunes, which he 
would have, or which would befall him from the power of that constellation, which was in the time of 
his conception. As to the places alleged, viz. Myster1um MaeGnom, Chs. lxviiand Ixviii, where, 
in the English translation, a scheme or figure of the twelve houses is added, the same is not 
only in the High Dutch original not to be found, but nothing also can be taken from the author’s 
words, which did in particular refer to this influence, with respect to man’s nativity. For in the 
first place, Chap. Ixvii, he declareth only, that every man beareth in him an image of his own con- 





Oh, do thou increase this abhorrence, and fill my soul with a true penitential sorrow, such sorrow 
as may make me capable of thy mercy. « ; 
_ Deliver me, O Father of mercy, from all bloodguiltiness ; and lay not to my charge the iniqui- 
ties of those whom I have injured, either by my negligence or ill example. 
O Gracious Father, suffer me not to sink under this weight of sin ; reach out thy mercy tome, 
and through the merits and death of thy Son Jesus Christ, receive me to pardon, to grace, and fa- 
vour. 


I repent with all the powers of my soul, I return with all my heart 3 but, O Lord, grant me a 
better heart, a more pious soul, to offer unto thee. 

O God, surely it is not in anger that thou permittest and inclinest my mind to offer myself to 
a further office at thy holy altar? Be not angry with me, O God, for presuming upon thy Holy 
Spirit, for hoping that I am called by thee to this holy office. ; 

O God, fit and prepare my heart, I beseech thee, for this holy and divine employment. Cleanse 
and purify me from all filthiness of flesh and spirit. : 

Grant me strength and power to renounce and forsake all appearances of sin, to study and 
practice all instances of holiness and virtue. 
_. _O Heavenly Father, let not this heavenly office be to my condemnation. But do thou make 
it a means of atoning for the guilt of former life. Make it such a state of penitence and piety, as to 
pba me for thy mercy, that my dreadful sins may be blotted out before I appear at the last tri- 

unal. 

Receive me, I beseech thee, O Father of mercy. Do thou sanctify and change my heart, that 

I may feel and know that thou callest me to this holy function. 


For Christ’s sake blot out all my sins, deliver me from guilt, heal my sores, take out my stains, 
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stellation, called by him a magic astrum, which must indeed needs be conformable to the figure of 
that firmamental constellation, that was both in his conception, and in his nativity, but cannot be 
restrained, or confinedly referred, either unto that former, or unto this latter only. Wherefore it 
must be referred to both of them in union together, viz. to the latter, as grounded upon the former, 
and to the former, as partly altered, and partly confirmed by the latter. And in the second place, 
ch, lviii, where nothing at all is said, neither as to man’s conception, nor nativity, and even the word 
constellation is not so much as mentioned, Behmen declareth only, what a great difference there is 
between natural and supernatural figures,dreams, and visions; and sayeth that the dreams of Pharaoh 
were out of eternal nature, above the operation and figure of the stars and elements, and that even 
this was the true reason, why the Egyptian magi, which were but naturalists, could not give him 
an interpretation thereof. Now this indeed cannot be denied, that here also Pharaoh must have 
had, in his outward natural constellation of the stars, such a figure as stood in answerableness to 
that which came out of eternal nature, and whereby he was to be that person, under whose reign 
such a great and notable alteration of the Egyptian kingdom should come to pass. But whether 
this natural constellation was more to be referred to the hour of his conception, or to that of his 
nativity, or also to both of them together, nobody I think can presume to determine. 

Ibid. Q. 2. As to the influences of the planets and stars upon civil governments, Behmen says 
also nothing in particular, and nothing directly, but in general only and in many places he owneth, 
that civil governments, and the various chances, revolutions and alterations thereof do depend upon 
their influences, for as much as they are (in such a form and manner) but a natural order and con- 
stitution of the spirit of this world, though indeed, as to the substance thereof he granteth also 
freely, that they have aground in eternal nature. And, moreover, all this dependance upon the 
starry influences, standeth but under the inspection and direction of the Most High, whose opera- 
ting instrument all this temporal nature with all its influences is; which justly and significantly 
may be called an operating instrument, in a similitude taken from a watch, and frequentiy used 
by Behmen. Fora watch, with all its parts and wheels, is but a dead, impotent, and unmoveable 
instrument of itself, and is nevertheless also operating by its own communicated sufficiency, if but 
once drawn up and directed by its master. 

Concerning their influences upon the weather, Behmen says indeed expressly and distinctly, 
that the stars and planets cause fair weather, rain, hail, snow, excessive heat, frost, etc. [as indeed 
is undoubted, as with nativities, &c. but who can calculate them all in a given point?] But he goeth 
not further to any particular account, declaring which of the stars especially, or what manner of 
the planetary aspects do cause such or such a kind of weather, but he refers us to the skilful as- 
trologers, saying that they found it out, at least for a great deal, by long and sedulous observati- 
ons, etc. 

Ibid. Q. 3. The meaning of the planetic wheel, in Behmen’s threefold life, as to its turning, 
winding, or bending more and more towards within, is not to be understood with relation to the 
outward appearance of the planetic bodies ; for it is notorious, that they stand all seven in an 
equal degree of outwardness, in one and the same outward or third principle, and have all seven 
an equal share in being visible objects of one and the same firmamental eye. But it is to be under- 
stood with relation to that which is in the planets invisible, but not incomprehensible, and which 
belongeth inseparably to the whole geniture of this third principle, considered in its union with, and 
dependence upon, the twofold inward world. For this, and thus considered, doth not stand with 
its seven different parts in the same degree of outwardness, and is not intelligible at once, or to an 
intellect that stands unmovable in one and the same station. For these seven different parts have 
not, nay, cannot have, an equal share in being intelligible objects of one and the same human in- 
tellect, if this be not as it were translocated seven times : seeing that they turn in deeper and deep- 
er, according to Behmen’s figure, as it were into a deep pit, wherein the centre must be conceived 
as at the bottom, and the windings all more and more upwards, until the outmost, which only may 
be visible to that eye that standeth at the mouth of that pit. [Notas a circular line winding in- 
wards by seven turns, toa point, but to acentral ground, for all the windings and the ground are of 
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equal magnitude or circumference, though represented on a plain surface as ending in a point vi Senate 
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Which eye therefore must be conceived as that it is itself to go down deeper and deeper, if it sh 


é 
behold the one of these windings after the other. One and the same eye without being translo- “Aree. 7a 


cated from that place of the earth where it standeth, would be able indeed to see at once all the 





make me not an example of thy wrath. Be not angry with me for ever, by reserving evil for me. 

Neither condemn me into the lower parts of the earth, for thou art the God of them that re- 
pent: thy mercy triumpheth in the salvation of sinners. 

Speak the word, therefore, Gracious God, that thy servant may be healed; look upon me 
through the merits of Christ, that I may rise from this death of sin and misery. ( 

O, my God, I humbly, in thy presence, renounce all my former sins: oh, help this resolution. 
I here offer and devote myself, and all that I have, to thy service ; desiring, hoping, and resolving 
to live the remainder of my days in penitence and piety ; watching, praying, and labouring to save 
my own soul, and do all the good that I can to the souls and bodies of all my fellow-creatures. 

Thus, O Lord, repenting and renouncing my sins, I trust in thy great mercy in Christ Jesus ; 
I presume to offer myself to wait at thy altar: thus repeuting, I hope I shall not provoke thy dis- 
pleasure, by presuming upon thy Holy Spirit, by looking upon myself as thereby called to this sa- 
cred employment. 

Receive me, therefore, O Lord, I beseech thee, to this sacred office. Do unto me, as thou dost 
unto all those whom thy providence choosest for this great employment. ; 

Send down, O Lord, thy Holy Spirit upon me; endue me with light and wisdom from above, 
that my heart may be filled and strengthened with all those graces which thou knowest to be need- 
ful for me. j ; i ‘ 

Lord, grant me a burning zeal for the salvation of souls. Ifit be thy gracious will, make me 
instrumental in the salvation of my fellow-christians ; by my advice, labour, and example, may I 
correct and improve their lives. And grant, Gracious God, that whilst I preach unto others, I may 
not be a cast-away myself.” [Norz.—On a further examination of the MS. of the No. II. Prayer 
of pp. 348—51, it is judged to be of a much later dater than at first supposed, and so ought not to 
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planets together, if they were but all elevated above its horizon. Butone and the same human in- 
tellect cannot see all the windings of this planetic wheel, withoutits own being really translocated, 
that is, without its own being really deeper and deeper generated, or introduced into the one wind- 
ing after the other. For that which is seen or understood is always a veiling or covering of that 
which followeth next. Which covering (N.B.) is not only in that planetic wheel, considered as 
without manin the macrocosm; but is after the same manner in man himself aJso, who else could 
not be called a microcosm. Inman himself therefore (N.B.) all these coverings must be removed, 
and so his intellect will be thereby as it were transplaced, and enabled to see what otherwise is but 
in vain for him to undertake. Plainer I cannot represent the meaning of this planetic whee). 
Behmen saith expressly and intelligibly, not only that it cannot be delineated by figures, and not 
expressed by words, but also that it cannot be understood, except by the spirit, who may under- 
stand it in himself, viz. if he be made able to see and behold himself, what and how he is, for as 
this planetic wheel is, so is the Spirit also. And then also, he directs us to consider for an illustra- 
tion hereof, the three different principles wherein we may find the same, or at least something very 
like. For all the three principles are in every man (like as all the seven windings of this planetic 
wheel are in every man also), and yet only that is seen and felt by him in which he standeth, or 
which is manifest in him, and by the same manifestation of itself it excludeth, covereth, or hideth 
always the other two. Which, if they shall be manifested or opened in his sensibility, he must be 
brought away from his former station, which is as if were a translocation, or a real transport from 
the one into another. A human soul, ifin this natural earthly body only, can be sensible only of 
this third principle, and of things belonging thereto, and cannot all this while see or feel the first 
and second. Ifit be departed from the body, and entered into the dark world, it can no more be 
sensible of the third, and can have no perception of the second. But if it be in the second, the first 
is shut up from it, and of the third it can have no sensation. And though in this outward world 
one and the same soul may have, at different times, more or less areal sensibility of all three, yet 
there will always be required and presupposed something of a real translocation, in a spiritual 
sense. For no principle can be seen or felt, but by those creatures that are therein actually. : 

Page 141. No.6. In this description concerning the spirit of this world, I meet with several 
things which I think do want some observation. When there is said, that the spirit of this world 
is also called the archeus and separator, etc. 1 observe justly, that the archeus or separator is ex- 
pressly called by Behmen, the outflown word of God, an efflux out of the invisible world, the fiery 
mercury, that Creator which still createth, etc. CUAVIS, v.96. Germ. Wherefore then, (though perhaps 
upon this or that particular account, the spirit of this world may be called also the archeus or sepa- 
rator, which yet for my part I would not call so, when I intend to speak thereof distinctly,) I 
would here make no mention of an archeus, that I might not make the reader think these two expres- 
sions do always strictly denote with Behmen, one and the same thing. Considering especially that 
his fiery mercury is but a part of that spiritual habitation, wherein the spirit of this world work- 
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have been inserted on the present occasion, much less in the order in which it was artificially pla- 
ced. It was, probably, composed about A.D. 1735,——Also, on line eighth of Note, p. 342, for and 
his son, read, and his relative.] 

Such then, were some of the early manifestations of that earnest and devout spirit which so emi- 
nently characterised Mr. Law’s subsequent life and writings. 

In the year 1714 his father died, whose epitaph, inscribed on a monument in the chancel at 
King’s Cliffe, isin the following terms: HerE LYE THE DEAR REMAINS OF Tuomas Law, LATELY 
GROCEKIN THIS PARISH: A KIND, CAREFUL AND INDUSTRIOUS FATHER OF A LARGE FAMILY; A 
TENDER AND AFFECTIONATE HusBAND; A TRUE AND FAITHFUL FRIEND; AND A PEACEABLE, 
HONEST NEIGHBOUR; WHO DECEASED ON THE TENTH DAY OF OCTOBER, ANNO DEI, 1714.——AnD 
now, LorD, WHATIS MY HOPE? TRULY, MY HOPE IS EVEN IN THEE. 

In August 1718, his mother died, and by her will left his brother George and him in trust, to 
dispose of her real and personal estate at King’s Cliffe, and to divide it equally amongst her chil- 
dren, then consisting of George, Thomas, W1LL1AM, Benjamin, Farmery, and Margaret. The deed 
of release, which bears date 1726, states that the amount paid to each of the then survivors, was 
one hundred and fifteen pounds, only. To Margaret, who was now married to Edward Hayne, of 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, had also been devised the household goods, linen, and plate. Farmery 
was baptised September 29th. 1699; went to Cambridge, took orders, and resided at Sibson, in 
Leicestershire, married, but left no issue. Benjamin was baptised April 23rd. 1691, and died shortly 
after his mother. Giles, the third brother, is said to have had issue, though no memorial is pre- 
served thereof; nor likewise of Christopher, who probably died in infancy. 

Thomas, the second brother, married, and settled at Warmington, and afterwards at King’s 
Cliffe. Heis described as yeoman, and had two sons and five daughters, viz. William, a li- 
nendraper, in Sun-court, Cornhill, London, born in 1713, died unmarried in 1790; Sarah born in 
1709, died 1784; Margaret, born in 1716; Ellen, born in 1718; Mary, who, ‘for sixteen years of the 
best part of her life,’ attended on Mrs. Hutcheson, was born in 1724, and died in 1803; Elizabeth 
born 1727; and Nathaniel, who left one son and two daughters, viz. Henry, who succeeded to his 
uncle’s business in London, and had issue, by his second wife, a Miss Rogers, three children, all 
sons, John, in holy Orders, rector of ——, in Hants; William, in amercantile warehouse, who mar- 
ried, and had two sons ; and Thomas, with an insurance broker. Susanna, the elder daughter of 
Nathaniel, was married to a Mr. Skey; and Sarah, the younger, unmarried, 

The eldest brother, George, who, in a document dated 1714, designates hi ¢ 
King’s Cliffe,’ married Margaret, daughter of Mr. John Arney, of King’s Chie ee woh ean 
numerous family, viz. John, born in 1710, settled at Spalding, in Lincolnshire and left issue; 
George, (residing at Apethorpe in 1761, afterwards at Morehay, and buried at Yarwell ) was born in 
1712, married Ann Anthony, and left several sons, (one of whom is supposed to be George who was 
at London, in the year 1761, when his ‘relative’? and ‘benefactor,’ the Rev. W. Law deceased ) 
and one daughter, married to the Rev. Mr. Twells, of Norfolk, who had issue three daughters two of 
whom married; Thomas, born in 1713, married, 1749, Camilla ‘I'wells, and left no child; William 
born in 1715, and died the year following; Henry, born in 1716, died in 1754; William, born and 
died in 1717; Benjamin, born in 1718; and two daughters, Margaret and Elizabeth, both unmarried, 
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eth, as shall] be said now by and by. 

What further here is added of—an outward quintessence of things, in which the spirit of this 
world opens itself and resides, out of which he hath power of effluxing, and which is his inward and 
more immediate body, etc.—cannot, to my thinking, in all particulars be reconciled to what Behmen 
Says in that place, which the last lines direct me to, viz. Chavis, v. 96——105. Germ. Which only 
place can be sufficient to declare what he means by the spirit of this world, which, saith Behmen, is hid- 
den inthe four elements, likeas the soul is in the body, and is nothing else but an efflux and actual 
power from thesun and stars. Its habitation, wherein it worketh, is spiritual, encompassed with 
the four elements. This spiritual habitation is (1.) A sharp magnetical power, from the first pro- 
perty of eternal nature. (2.) An efflux from the inward motion, or second property——this 1 call 
the fiery mercury, in the spirit of this world, for this is the mobility of all things, a separator of the 
powers, and a former of shapes or figures. (3.) A sensibility in this motion and sharpness, etc. 
from the third property of eternal nature. These three properties the ancient philosophers called 
sulphur, mercury, and sal, according to their matters which out of them are generated in the four 
elements, when this (threefold) spirit coagulates or makes itself substantial. In this ground the 
four elements also lie, and are not separated therefrom, nor something peculiar, but only they are 
the manifestation of this spiritual ground, like as a house or habitation of the spirit, wherein it 
worketh, ete. 

The words, which outward quint-essence, the inward and more immediate body of this spirit 
(for the four elements are its outward body), they call salniter, ete. are, as to my sight, all obscure, 
and I do not think they can give to any a clear and distinct apprehension of the thing. For (1.) 
Icannot find that Behmen calleth the salniter a body of the spirit of this world. (2.) I cannot see 
what here is meant by salniter. That visible materiality, which is an ingredient of gunpowder, 
cannot be meant, seeing that this salniter is called an inward and more immediate body; when that 
is equally outward or distant, in the same degree from the spirit, as the outward salt, brimstone, 
and quicksilver. And that which is more inward in this outward salniter, is its being (in answer~ 
ableness to eternal nature) that crack wherein all the properties are separated and displayed. But 
this also can here not be meant, because the crack, as a separator and displayer of all the proper- 
ties, cannot be conceived as a body of the spirit of this world. (3.) This body or salniter is called 
a quint-essence of everything, which cannot be applicable any more to this salnitral crack, than to 
the palpable salnitral substance. (4.) It is called an outward quiut-essence, and this makes al] 
still more obscure. |For every quint-essence is the most inward of that thing whose quint-essence 
it issaid to be. Andthough it might be understood as with respect to this outward world, and so 
thereby distinguished from a heavenly quint-essence of paradisical things, yet this will not be suf- 
ficient to make it out, as long as itis not declared, both as to this outward and to that inward world, 
foe the salnitrous crack can be called the quint-essence of all things, which I see no possibility to 
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the former of whom, if not the latter, resided with Miss Gibbon, as attendant, Benjamin married, and 
had issue, William, a solicitor, born 1748, who, as before-mentioned, by the will of Mrs. Hester Gib- 
bon (the inheretrix and trustee of her dear deceased friend, the late Rev. W. Law,) was possessed 
of estates in King’s Cliffe, and died in 1805, without issue ; Thomas, who was living at Stamford 
in 1778, married Jane Lowe, by whom he had an only son, Farmery, born 1785, and now (October 
1848) residing at King’s Cliffe, and in possession of the aforesaid property ; who, in 1803, married 
Eleanor Carrington, and has issue surviving, William, a solicitor, at Stamford ; Thomas, a farmer, 
near King’s Cliffe ; Farmery, manager of the London and County Bank at Chelmsford; Eleanor, 
and Sarah. Besides these children, Mr. Benjamin Law had John, born in 1752, a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy (on the Latona, at Portsmouth, in 1783), who went round the world with Captain Cook, 
and died in 1786; Farmery, who, in 1767, was placed with Mr. William Law, at Sun-court, Cornhill, 
and died in 1780; Henry, who died in 1761 ; Elizabeth, married to a Mr. Charles Lowe; and Ben- 
jamin, a draper, at Stamford, who married a Miss Reeve, by whom he had one daughter, and died 
jn 1802, and his widow in 1822. Such are the particulars which have been collected together, con- 
cerning the birth-place, family, and relations of the Rev. W1rr1am Law. 

Having quitted Cambridge upon his resolution not to take the oath of allegiance to King George 
the First, his next appearance in public was in London, in the year 1717, engaged in the Bangorian 
controversy ; but whether at that time, or from the period of his relinquishing his Fellowship, up X A, 
to the year 1726, in any pecuniary appointment, does not now appear. Report states him to have 
officiated as a curatéXin London, and to have had very considerable livings tendered him by or Be Fen 
through his friend, Dr. Sherlock, afterwards Bishop of London; but, as he ever remained true to 3 
his non juring principles, itis all but certain that he did not again officiate in the church. In 
the above memorable, and most important controversy, however, he laid the foundation of his 
future fame; the ability he therein displayed having gained him the notice and respect of many 
who were opposed to the high church principles, which he had imbibed at the university, and at that 
early period of his life so strenuously and plausibly advocated. [According to the ‘ Preacher’s 
Assistant,’ vol. 11. 1737, he published a Single Sermon, in 1718, on 1 Cor. xii. 3; but after making re- 
searches in the chief libraries throughout the country, and in private collections of tracts, the wri- 
ter has not been able to find orhear of such a discourse. His Thanksgiving Sermon of 1713, may 
be seen in Queen’s College Library, Cambridge. ] 

The ‘ Answer to the Fable of the Bees,’ published in 1721, was the next issue of his pen, and 
may be considered as a good specimen of the gentlemanly tone of ironical banter, in which patrons 
of vice and infidelity, men of education, ought to be met and dealt with, by the public guardian of 
religion and moral virtue. 3 

Some few years afterwards, in the year 1726, he published atract againstthe Stage entertainment, 
then characterised by the most open obscenity of sentiment and language. In this tract, entitled ‘The 
absolute Unlawfulness of the Stage Entertainment, fully Demonstrated,’ he exhibits that power of 
close yet agreeable argumentation, for which his writings have been so highly commended. And not- 
withstanding the ridicule which Gibbon, Dennis, and others have attempted to cast upon this perform- 
ance, itis to the honour of Mr. Law, that no admirer of sound reasoning, who was a christian, ever 
found fault with it, nor is it possible indeed for such an one to do so, without doing violence to his 
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In the last lines, where there is said of three salnitrous substances, (1.) of a visible, (2.) of a 
heavenly, and (3.) of a divine one, a notorious mistake is committed. For the heavenly and the 
divine, if both called and conceived as substances, cannot be distinguished, but by referring the 
former unto God, considered as in, and the latter unto God as without nature. But now, in the 
Divine being without nature, is no such thing, but all must be referred only to the generation of 
nature, The salnitrous crack, in, or at the entrance of the fourth form, is that which may be called 
divine, but not yet divine substance. But inheaven, viz. in the seventh form, no doubt but there 
is sucha substance, as the salnitral substance upon earth is a visible image of. Yet this heavenly 
substance is not a shadowy image of another divine salnitrous substance, but it is a body or chrys- 
talline material being, expressed and made substantial by that salnitrous (not substance, but) crack, 
which is in the generation of eternal nature, caused by that conjunction between eternal liberty and 
the dark forms of nature, of both which, even our visible salniter in this world proves to partake, 
according to its low manner and degree. A 

Page 142. No.7. Here I have to observe only this, that instead of these words, this oulflown 
word is not the pure Deity, but his outflown word, by which, ete. the sense could be expressed 
with more grace, and with greater significancy, thus— this outflown word is not the pure Deity, but 
such an outflown power, as by which, etc. , 

Page 142. No.8. Here, concerning common salniter and its preparation, the philosophical 
mercury, oil of sulphur, oil of vitriol, spirit of nitre, the character L signifying gold, etc., 1 have 
nothing to say, neither pro nor con; the author may perhaps be able to make it out, but experience 
must confirm it. Only at the first expression [ am a little stumbled, when there is said, the matter 
of the philosophical work are the five vowels, which signify common salniter. For I cannot see what 
relation these two can bear to one another. In all the description of this work (in SticNATURUM RE- 


_ gum) Behmen never useth the expression of five vowels. And though that very same which he doth 


understand thereby, viz. the divine life, power, virtue, the Spirit of God, the true spirit of under- 
standing from the second principle of light, etc. is absolutely required to this work, yet upon what 
account the five vowels can be called the matter, I am not able to apprehend, But for all that there 
may be something therein above the reach of my capacity. > 

Page 143. No.9. Thesignal star, mentioned not only inthe MysrERIuM Macnum but also 
in several other books and places, hath a twofold signification, relating most evidently to the disco- 
very both of the inward eternal, and of the outward temporal nature, according to his own words, 
saying, T'wo suns are risen and shine unto us. And again, the signal star is so great as the whole 
world, etc. With respect to the first, he understands chiefly this great manifestation, concerning 
the generation of eternal nature in its seven-fold wheel, with respect to which he called his first 
book Aurora, Day-break, Morning redness, etc. And so this signal star, in this first sense, is no- 
thing else but that same, which, by some others now is called the morning star of Wisdom, relating 
especially to the mysteries of the kingdom of Christ, which cannot be fundamentally understood 
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understanding, and renouncing his religious profession. 

The ‘Christian Perfection’ was published in the year 1726, (where composed it does not now 
appear,) and the ‘Serious Call’ in the year but ewe following. And now we come to one of the 
eventful periods of his life, in a philosophical point of view ; for to these two books may be said to be 
owing under God, the present religious, moral, social, commercial, and political glory of this high- 
ly favoured country—the grand providential instrument for the evangelization and moral affran- 
chisement of all nations. But this subject must be left to be fully considered in its proper place, 
in the proposed larger memorial of Mr. Law. 

The following is the impartial opinion of the great and good Bishop Wilson, concerning the 
‘Christian Perfection,’ contained in a letter, addressed by him to the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, of 
blessed memory ; dated Warrington, September 13th, 1729 :— 

“___ lis Christian Perfection (he writes.) fell into my hands by a like providence: and after 
reading it over and over, I recommended it so heartily to a friend of mine near London, that he 
procured eighteen copies for each of our parochial libraries ; which I have recommended to my cler- 
gy after the most affecting manner, as the likeliest way to bring them to a most serious temper. I 
have considered the most exceptionable passages in that book. I dare not say he is altogether in 
the wrong. That of — selling all, and giving to the poor, he truly explains to be the disposing, in 
our sincere intention, of whatever we enjoy, above what is necessary for our own and the honest 
support of our families, to pious and charitable uses, and to the relief of our necessitous fellow mem- 
bers ; so as to part with our superfluities with the same cheerfulness and ease of mind, as if we had 
sold our estates, and were only disposing of another body’s income. I need not tell you, Madam, 
the happiness of such a disposition, and how acceptable it must needs be to God; and that our 
blessed Saviour laid that injunction upon his followers, not to torment them, but to set them above 
the world, to make them truly easy init. As to the passage of—not going to law upon any occa- 
sion whatever, with relation to private injuries, I dare not condemn, until I see much worse effects 
follow from practising accordingly, to those who have made the experiment ; as you know, Madam, 
some sects of people have done, without any great visible inconvenience. And whether one who 
resolves to do so, might not expect a peculiar providence to watch over him for good, or amore ex- 
traordinary reward of his faith and sufferings, in obedience to the commands of his Saviour, is what 
ought to be well considered, before we peremptorily condemn such a doctrine. 

“‘T will, God willing, for now I have not time to say more, give your ladyship the sum of the 
whole book in a few words, as I have, some time ago, met with them in a book of Erasmus, a per- 
son whom God raised up just at the time of the Reformation, to set people in the right way, after 
the christian world had been led into error and superstition for some ages: 

‘CA Sketch of Christianity, from Erasmus, agreeable to what is contained in this book. [A more 
complete one will be found in Dr. Horneck’s Letter, on the Lives and Spirit of the Primitive Chris- 
tians, at the end of his Happy Ascetic :] 

‘Jesus Christ came into the world to form to himself a people, who should wholly depend upon 
God, and, placing no confidence in any earthly support and comfort, should be after another man- 
ner rich, after another manner noble, after another manner powerful, after another manner happy 3 
intending that they should attain felicity by the contempt of the things that are most admired by 
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without an understanding of the generation of eternal nature in its seven properties, as from the 
Revelation of St. John isevident enough. And then with respect to the second signification, which 
is inferior unto that first, but necessarily depending upon and following after it, he reflects not only 
upon an understanding of temporal nature in general, but also in particular upon an understanding 
of this philosophical work, wherein the cursed nature is restored, from the strife of its seven dishar- 
monised properties, into their paradisical union. For even herein lieth that provision laid up for the 
children of God, whereofhe speaks in the Mysrerium Macnum. And even thisis that, by which ac- 
cording to his prophecy,—silver and gold shall be made as common as it was in the days of Solomon. 
And this is that same whereof he saith also, that—to the kingdom (of Christ) which is, and is not, 
and yet is, the ornament of gold and silver shall be added ; for the Prince of the powers of the earth 
hath given it thereunto. And so now the signal star, in this second sense, is nothing else but this 
same manifestation, as it concerns the restoration of outward cursed nature. All this is fully 
agreeing with the construction of his writings, and could be made out sufficiently from a hundred 
picces. But that he, by the signal star, should have directed us in particular to antimony, I cannot 
ell. 

_ Page 143. Nos.10 and 11. All what herein is declared, belongs to an outward chemical ope- 
ration, which I know nothing of, and can be neither for nor against it. Thus much I observe only, 
that I could not say, they say, because it is not apparent to me, that Behmen says all these things, 
who in his writings hath quite another end, and so frequently and earnestly protesteth, that his 
intent was not to teach any man this art, etc. 

Pages 143 and 145. No. 12. Several things are here expressed concerning salniter, which I 
can make nothing of at all; if they are of Mr. Pierce, he will doubtless be able to declare his sense 
more intelligibly. That salniter was not created, but only made substantial at the creation, is ve~ 
ry strange in my apprehension; but seeing that I do not know what peculiar notion he may have 
of the word created, and what distinction he may make between created and made substantial, I 
ean say nothing more against it. That salniter brings the fire of God to man, is no less strange 
than that former, though indeed I see obscurely, and as it were at a distance, something therein, 
if it be not understood of the outbirth, viz. of salniter, as created, or as made substantial at the 
creation, but of that which Behmen calleth the salnitrous shrack, wherein the two eternal kingdoms 
are severed, and in this world the four elements are displayed, etc. But if Mr. Pierce reflects, as 
I suppose by this expression, upon the philosophical work especially ; meaning that salniter, even 
common salniter as before, is that matter which bringeth the philosophical fire into the artist’s 
work, there may be something more in it, which I shall not presume to judge nor censure. That 
salniter is the instrument of God by which he worketh, is true indeed, ifit be referred again to the 
salnitrous shrack, not to the dead outbirth ; for as the whole nature, in all its properties, is God’s 
instrument, so is that also especially, wherein all the properties of nature are brought into distinc- 
tion and operation. That the separator is in this substantial word, and that it is the spirit of this 
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the world ; as people that should be strangers to the lusts of the flesh, by studying in the body the 
life of angels; that should have no need of divorce, as being able to mend or to bear with patience 
all the evils of the married state ; that should be strangers to oaths, as those who will neither dis- 
trust nor deceive anybody ; that set not their hearts upon increasing their substance, as having laid 
up their treasure in heaven; that should not be transported with vain glory, because they refer all 
the glory to Christ alone ; who should be void of all ambition, as disposed the greater they are, so 
much the more to submit to all men for Christ’s sake; who should avoid wrath, much more re- 
venge, as studying to deserve well of those who deserve ill of them; whose lives should be so with- 
out blame, as to force even infidels to speak well of them ; that should be born again to the purity, 
simplicity, and teachable temper of infants; that should live like the fowls of the air, without so- 
licitude ; among whom should be the same concern and good understanding, as among members of 
the same body; where the abundance of some should supply the wants of others, and the evils of 
one member be mitigated by the good offices and compassions of others; who should be conspicu- 
ous as a city on a hill, that all about them might be instructed by their example, and as salt to se~ 
cure the rest from corruption ; to whom this life should seem vile, and only to be borne with, in 
submission to the will of God; and who, relying upon the invisible power of Christ, are always di- 
ligently preparing for that day, when they shall enter upon a lasting happiness.—I am, Madam, 
&c. &c. Thomas, Sodor and Man.” 2 

In the year 1727, as related, Mr. Law founded a school in his native town, for the instruction 
and clothing of fourteen girls (now increased to twenty), to which, sometime afterwards, were ad- 
ded alms-houses, for two poor old women, inhabitants of King’s Cliffe. 

With what resources he accomplished this, is not now known; but report states, that, shortly 
after the publication of the ‘ Christian Perfection,’ whilst one day standing in the shop of his pub- 
lisher, in London, a person, habited as a gentleman’s servant, accosted him, enquiring if he was the 
Rev. Mr. Law; and being answered in the affirmative, placed a letter in his hands, and departed. 
Upon opening the letter, it was found to contain a bank note for one thousand pounds, from some 
anonymous individual, If this anecdote be true, the money so presented, with what he possessed 
from the division of his mother’s property atthis time, and other resources, might have contributed 
to the foundation of this charity.—But such was not the only gift of money Mr. Law received in 
his life-time, from admirers of his writings, and strangers also to his person. 

With regard to his works, his arrangement with his publishers (according to documents in the 
possession of the writer) was, that the latter should have the entire profit of the first editions of 
each. As therefore the principal of them ran through six or eight editions, it is very possible that 
he derived some pecuniary benefit from that source. eh 

The ‘ Serious Call’ was the next production of his pen; but it isa work so well known by de- 
vout and well-informed persons, that little need be said respecting it in this place ; especially, as 
its theological character has been so repeatedly explained in the present treatise, as containing a 
demonstration, in logical order, free from all sectarian idiosyncracy, of the pure spirit and practice 
of the gospel, according to the personal teachings of Christ, and the ground of the apostolic writings, 
——-in brief, a systematic method of pure and perfect devotion to God, and of evangelical aggressive- 
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world, etc., something herein also is true, but indeed it is not pertinently expressed. For by say- 
ing, in this substantial word, the reader is caused to understand (in connexion with what went be- 
fore) common salniter, created or made substantial at the creation ; and though he may apprehend 
well enough that the separator is therein, yet that this swbs/antial word is the spirit of this world, 
none I think can apprehend to satisfaction. What Behmen says concerning the spirit of this world, 
we had already above.——All the places quoted p. 145, I looked over, but cannot find that Behmen 
saith therein anything of salniter. Nay, in many other places also, which I consulted, I find 
very little of the outbirth or common saluiter, but of the salnitrous crack, made in the kindling of 
the fire he speaketh very much. pric: : ee 

Tn the SigNaTURA RERUM, Xiv. 69, etc. Germ. (as in some other places) I cannot find ‘that he 
treats concerning an wniversal medicine, that is a medicine resisting universally all manners and 
kinds of diseases, like as the universal tincture doth : but only concerning 4 medicine reaching deep- 
er than the four elements, and resisting the evil of theastrum. Which every medicine should and 
would do, if rightly prepared, that is, if itself were first delivered from the four-elementary strife, 
and exalted according to his description; when yet for all that, it would not resist all sorts of evils 
from the astrum, but only such of them as it is in particular prepared for. For it would not yet be 
the blessed universal tincture. 

Page 145. Q. 1. What do they say, concerning the oil of life? A. In order to understand what 
they say concerning the oil of life, it is absolutely required to understand also first, what they deli- 
ver, concerning in general the generation of eternal nature, and in particular, the generation of the 
water of life, in the second principle of light ; from which water this oil is all inseparable, and of 
which it is the more spiritual part, fatness as it were, or unctuosity. The conjunction between 
the soft eternal liberty, and the harsh, strong desire, causeth in eternal nature the generation or 
kindling of the fire. From the latter of these two cometh a life to be, which standeth in, and is it- 
self a fire; and from the former a water and oil, which is a pabulum of that fire and life. By the 
water it is refreshed and preserved ; in the oil it burneth and flameth, and from this oil especially 
it getteth a shine or glance. If now this be transferred to the life of man, it may easily be understood 
what Behmen says, that—every sickness is more or Jess a spoiling, poisoning, or darting impurity 
or contrary properties into the oil of life, ete. 

Q. 2. What do they teach concerning the philosophical work? A. They teach in substance that 
the process of the universal tincture, for transmuting metals, and healing the body (attainable, if 
all the requisites are truly in the artist found), is the very same, with the process of the holy spi- 
ritual tincture for the soul of man, attainable in the regeneration. That both in the one and in the 
other, this process in itself is very short. That the life of man, and so of metals, as also of the 
whole nature, and all the things therein, standeth in seven properties. That these seven proper- 
ties are now under the curse, and stand in mere strife and contrariety, each of them being in its 
own natural quality manifest, in opposition to al] the rest; that is, each of them, according to Beh- 


- Itis however, deserving of record, as an interesting circumstance, that almost all the individuals 
who have been subjects of great piety, and eminently instrumental in the moral] regeneration of 
this country during the Jast hundred years, have been mainly indebted for their spirit and principles 
to this and the last-mentioned treatise. In which consideration will also be taken into account the 
thousands of other individuals who have mediately or immediately, derived their piety and usefulness 
from such a source, And this not only inour own country, but on the great continent of America, 
where, it has been related to the writer, that, at the present day, there is scarcely a devout family 
in any of the numerous towns of the United States, in which the ‘ Serious Call’ is not amongst the 
number of its standard books of piety. 

It was about this time that Mr. Law entered into the family of Ed. Gibbon, Esq. of Putney, as 
tutor to his only son, Edward, afterwards father of the historian ; with whom, at the commence, 
ment of the year 1727, he proceeded to Emanuel College, Cambridge, and remained during his stay 
at that university. As the ‘Serious Call’ was published in 1728, it was probably written by Mr. Law 
during the intervals of his tuitional engagements, and possibly for the immediate benefit of his 
pupil, as Fenelon wrote his Telemachus for the Duke of Burgundy: though, the idea of such a 
work had doubtless suggested itself to him, as he proceeded with the ‘ Christian Perfection,’ particu- 
larly in writing the ninth, tenth, and twelfth chapters of that treatise. Itis reported, that he also 
gave occasional instructions to the two daughters of Mr. Gibbon, whilst residing with the family 
at Putney; where he remained as a friend, some eight or nine years after his pupil had finished his 
education, much respected, and esteemed by all who enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance. 

During this period, he pursued with avidity his theological studies, whilst his writings had 
rendered him so celebrated, that he became consulted by serious persons, personally and by letter, 
as a kind of oracle, or spiritual director; to whom he failed not to afford every needful instruction 
for their several cases to remove their doubts and scruples, and satisfy their minds. Among the 
more memorable of his spiritual children and patients, were the celebrated brothers, John and 
Charles Wesley, the former of whom, in the mature part of his life, resumed all that veneration 
and respect for his exalted piety and wisdom, with which he had been so irresistibly impressed in his 
earlier years, but which he had suddenly cast away, on embracing some peculiar views and opini- 
ons upon certain points of religious doctrine ; to which circumstance, however, reference has been 
made in a preceding note, and therein to the periodical of 1797 for a further and full understanding 
of the subject in question. 

Another of Mr. Law’s correspondents was a Miss Dodwell, daughter of the learned Mr. Henry 
Dodwell, who, overlooking the simple guidance of the Word of God, and the all-sufficiency of the 
Holy Spirit to sincere seekers of truth, had so bewildered herself in the labyrinth of polemical contro- 
versy, concerning schism and other ecclesiastical questions, that her mind became filled with doubts 
of the sufficiency of God’s grace in the ordinances of the established church of this country, of which 
she was a member; and perplexed about absolute decrees, the dispensations of providence, and 
other mysterious subjects. In this state of mind she forwarded some papers to Mr. Law, where- 
in, among other details of her case, she expressed a desire to be of the church of Rome, that she 
might be delivered from the anxiety of thinking for herself in matters of religion, and might have 
a sufficient authority to which she could resign herself absolutely. This gave occasion to him to 
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men’s usual expression, hath its own selfish will. That this strife cannot be reconciled, except 
there come such a death into these seven properties, as may break and destroy their own will, viz, 
such a life as by its own essentiality may be first a death unto them, and then also able to raise 
them up again, into one harmonious life and will. That all this is done according to the constant 
unalterable generation of eternal nature, wherein there are the Same seven properties indeed, but 
not seven contrary wills, all being harmonised and overpowered in, and by the fifth of love and 
light. That when this re-harmonising of the properties in the philosophical work is done, the uni- 
versal tincture is prepared, the curse is removed, earth is turned in, and heaven out. And this, 
therefore, is able also to reharmonise all the seven disordered properties, both in the metals of the 
earth, and in the distempered bodies of men. ; 

Q. ult. Why must gold be purified seven times? A. Because it must be brought through all the ; 
Seven properties of nature, and in each of them a peculiar work must be done. For as they are all / 
seven under the curse, so they are all seven impure, and want to pass the purifying fire seven 
times, if that gold or silver shall come to its perfection. In the first melting, the harsh quality, the 
gross, hard, stony dross is melted away. In the second, the harsh death in the water is separated; 
for in this second property the sweet water was killed or spoiled, and turned into the quality of a 
poisonous aqua fortis, which is the worst of all, and must now, in this second melting, be cast out. 
In the third, the bitter death must be melted down, viz. the stirring, raging, and breaking, sting- 
ing property, which makes the gold and silver brittle; so that it is not malleable before this be con= 
quered also. In the fourth the fire-spirit must be destroyed ; and then the matter begins to be like 
unto gold or silver, according to that property which is predominant therein ; but it is not yet tough 
and pure enough. In the fifth melting the life, in the light and love’s property, ariseth; and ac- 
cording to this, the matter which is left in the foregoing trials, gets again that virtue which from 
the first original hath been the propriety of that fountain-spirit, which is predominant therein. In 
the sixth, this life, risen in the fifth, stirreth, and from this stirring the metal gets its clear, tink= 
ling sound, according to its kind. Here, says Behmen, the greatest care is to be taken, that the 
fire may not be too strong, or else this new life is easily kindled again, in the properties of wrath, 
and the whole matter burned to a hard, unprofitable dross. In the seventh melting it cometh (pro= 
vided that the same care be taken about the fire, which must be mote subtle or temperate, than in 
the sixth,) to that perfection which it is capable of in this third principle ; and hath only this defect, 
that the spirit therein must leave its metallic body in a hard palpability, and cannot exalt it, so as 
he did, before the wrath-fire was kindled in the fall of Lucifer. 

Page 147. No.1. To prevent a certain needless objection, I think, when here is said, The 
third principle being perfected on the fourth day, there might be added this, or any other the like li- 
mitation—as to its own harmonious structure, essential constituent parts, order, government, or 
governing faculties, etc. : = ’ 

: Nos. 2 and 3. souls or spirits. Here I observe, that in sensitive creatures, a difference between 
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address to her three letters, wherein he meets all her objections in his usual felicitous manner, 
demonstrating throughout, whatever be the point he examines, that the sovereign remedy for alk 
the evils of this life, consists solely in an implicit faith, and total resignation to the adorable provis 
dence of God. These letters were written in the year 1731—2, and intended as private communi< 
cations, but through the instrumentality of Mr. Payne, the editor of Kempis, Mr. Langcake, or some 
other admirers of Mr. Law, were searched up in the year 1779, and then for the first time published, 
under the title of ‘ Three Letters to a Lady inclined to enter into the Communion of the Church of 
Rome.’ [Note, p. 189.] They will be found replete with edification, to such as love the strong méat of 
impartial truth, and elevated christian wisdom. 
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The next public exigency which elicited the services of his powerful and undaunted pen, was 
the refutation of Deism or infidelity, another rampant vice of that age, among men of education. 
The occasion thereof was the appearance of Tindal’s book of ‘ Christianity as old as the Creation; 
to which he wrote an answer, entitled the ‘ Case of Reason or Natural Religion, fairly and fully 
stated.’ Concerning this work, which is a perfect model of classical argumentation, written in the 
most easy, natural manner,—and as such, ought to form a regular class book in schools, it being 
revised and corrected by the author in a second edition, in the year 1752,—a correspondent of the 
*Gentleman’s Magazine’ gives a very judicious opinion, in a letter to that periodical in the month 
of October, 1800, which, notwithstanding the irrevelancy of certain portions of it, for its general in- 
terest we insert at length.—It may just be remarked, that although Gibbon professes to give aslight 
critical review of Law’s early writings, he entirely omits any notice of this absolute refutation and 
ironical exposure of infidelity. The letter thus proceeds :— : 

“Sir,—In addition to what your ingenious correspondent has related, concerning that good 
and truly great man, the Rev. W. Law, commonly called the mystic divine, give me leave to ob- 
serve, that many years since I was acquainted with some of his admirers, from whom I understood 
that Mr. Law was a bachelor all his lifetime ; that in person he was a well-set man, and rather of 
a dark complexion, though remarkably cheerful in his temper; that such was his love of privacy 
and a state of recollection, that it was very seldom indeed, that he passed away more than two 
hours in the company of any person. Witha very small patrimony, also, Mr. Law was remarkably 
charitable ; but it was principally confined to his poor neighbours, and the Tuan okay of wood- 
en ware, in and about King’s Cliffe; in which view, it is related, that he would only eat 0 aivoedae 
platter. In these exercises of christian charity he also engaged the two ladies with whom he resi- 
ded. Their object was not to Mea a gd hee and dissolute, but to promote and facilitate. the 

i ions and endeavours of the industrious. ; 
re acinar the ‘Serious Call’ be Mr. Law’s masterpiece, I have some doubt ; I should give th ¢ 
palm to his ‘ Case of Reason,’ stated in answer to ‘ Christianity as old as the Creation.’ The Style 
and conclusions are almost as plain and convincing as any of the deductions in common. arith- 
metic: and at this present time, as the public is not quite cured of the predilection it has lately en- 
tertained for the French goddess of reason, I presume a cheap edition of that work by Mr, Law, 
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souls and spirits is not indeed by Behmen much regarded or insisted upon. But that, Heeree 
less, it is apparent enough, from his declaration, that in them also are both souls and pass 8, OL 
something answering, in its lower temporal kind and degree, unto that great considerable di Gear 
in man. Wherefore then, if a nice and curious distinction be not intended, there may be said we 

enough, souls or spirits. But if a more distinct enumeration shall be made, there might much sa 
ther be said, souls and spirits ; with a short addition, declaring that the former is more particular’ ly 
to be referred to the stars, and the latter to the sun. Whereof much could be said from Behmen’s 

round. 

& Page 147. No. 3. Their bodies were made, etc. Here I would, for my part, rather say, brought 
forth; not that the former were altogether unfit or impertinent, but only because it seems (at least 
to me) to represent the thing too grossly, as if there had been a certain maker from without, using 
his hands or instruments. Whereas, they came forth all freely out of the elements, when the eter- 
nal Word moved, and thereby enabled them to bring forth, in distinction and variety, those visible 
images or outbirths of their invisible powers. s i 

No. 4. from which the visible, etc. Seeing that the elements and compounded bodies differ in 
degrees, and that from the former to the latter a descent is made, so that the elements are to be 
considered as joined to the invisible principles; when there is said, from what compounded bodies 
do arise, I think it would be proper to make the construction thus, or the like—from which (invi- 
sible principles) the visible elements, and further (or lower) also, in conjunction with them, the com- 
pounded bodies arise. = 5 

No. 5. those are unclean, etc. Seeing that this uncleanness cannot be restrained to terrestrial 
animals, because in the water also some are declared by Moses to be unclean, it would be better to 
say more generally—those are unclean, that had in their original a property of the dark world more 
or less predominant in their particular kind. : ; 

Between Nos. 5 and 6, these following particulars could be inserted; yet there is no necessity 
for it: 

That living creatures are in all the four elements, and in each according to its constitution : 
and this, because of that indissoluble concatenation of all the elements, in one universal ground, 
by reason of which none of them is excluded from those dowers and abilities, that were required 
for their bringing forth their own peculiar offspring. That from the food and habitation of every 
animal, its original may be more or less discerned. That the tame and friendly beasts, are, with 
respect to their original, nearer related to the one element ; when the wild and not so tractable ones 
are nearer to the four elements. That the state and condition of the living creatures, before the 
fall of man, was much different from what it is now, after the falland curse. That in all the living 
creatures, a character of the Holy Trinity may be found, though in none of them so plain and em- 





might effectually remove their propensity, as it exhibits reason not the empress (as the French and 
English freethinkers have displayed her), but too often ‘the blind tool and most abject drudge of 
the passions.’ 

“T might here mention the opinion of Mr. John Wesley, respecting Mr. Law’s literary abilities, 
viz. that ‘his writings would remain an everlasting testimony of the strength and purity of the 
English language.’ As also the testimony of that erudite critic, Dr. Johnson, inserted in Boswell’s 
Life of him, third edition, vol. i. p, 43, and vol. ii, page 110, (which may be known to most of your 
readers) :——‘‘ When at Oxford,” said he, “ I took up ‘ Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life,’ expecting to 
find it a dull book (as such books generally are), and perhaps to laugh atit ; but I found Law quite an 
overmatch for me, and this was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion, after I be- 
came capable of rational inquiry.” ——“‘ He much commended Law’s Serious Call, which he said 
‘was the finest piece of hortatory theology in any language.” 

The following interesting letter from a clergyman, may also be worthy of insertion in this place; 
it was originally addressed to the editor of Lloyd’s Evening Post : _— 


*«__—. Sunt certa piacula, que te 
Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello”—Hor. 
“ Scarborough, Dec. 21st. 1771..—-Sir,—As I have an universal love and esteem for all man- 


Kind, so particularly for my brethren of the established church ; of which I should think myself an 
unworthy member, did I not take all opportunities of doing good, according to the abilities with 
which God has enabled me. But as I have ever thought a concern for men’s souls to be prefer- 
able to that of their bodies ; so, I have, in a more especial manner, extended my charity to that bet- 
ter part.——We live in an age wherein numerous objects present themselves to our view, that are 
destitute of every virtue that can make them worthy of the divine favour ; and, consequently, there 
never will be wanting occasions for exercising ourselves in a laudable endeavour for their amend- 
ment. I, for my own part, though I live (when at home) in a small country village, have had suf- 
ficient work upon my hands to bring my parishioners to any tolerable degree of piety and goodness : 
I preached and laboured amongst them incessantly, and yet, after all, was convinced my work had 
been as fruitless as casting pearls before swine; the drunkard continued his nocturnal practices, 
and the voice of the swearer was still heard in our streets. However, I was determined to leave 
no means untried for bringing this profane and obdurate people to a sense of their duty: accord- 
ingly, I purchased many religious books, and distributed them amongst them; but, alas! I could 
perceive no visible effects. In short, I had the grief to find that all my labour had proved in vain, 
and was ready to cry out with St. Paul, Who is sufficient for these things ?——About this time, I hap- 
pened to peruse a treatise of Mr. Law’s, entitled, A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life, with 
which (if I may be allowed the expression) I was so charmed and greatly edified, that I resolved 
my flock should partake of the same spiritual food. I, therefore, gave to each person in my parish 
one of those useful books, and charged them upon my blessing (for I consider them as my chil- 
dren) to carefully peruse the same. My perseverance was now rewarded with success; and I had 
the satisfaction of beholding my people reclaimed, from a life of folly and impiety, to alife of holi- 
ness and devotion. ’ 

Before I conclude, I must beg leave to recommend the afore-mentioned book to the perusal of 


all your readers ; and I heartily wish they may receive as much benefit theref: 
who are committed to my charge. ss Se Moras 
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Snes nor So-Blorions and efficacious as it is in man. ‘ 

age 149. ad finem. Two different things are here desired in one question, which yet mu 
needs be parted in two. The first is concerning the two tinctures and ice division, fad the rv 
cond concerning the magia, and the appearing of animals in it. (1.) As to the first, this I think 
may be a sufficient declaration thereof, and as short asI can make it. Fire and water are and 
must be in the generation of eternal nature, and so of temporal nature also. When and whereso- 
ever eternal nature is in its right harmonious order, then and there these two cannot but be 
united, or stand in a most internal union. This union is consequently holy, pure, and heavenly, 
and so must also those creatures be wherein this union is. Now then, seeing that this third prin- 
ciple was spoiled, and all its properties disharmonised by the fall of Lucifer; seeing further, that 
it was not to be restored immediately unto its primeval glory and dignity, but that it should be 
settled for an appointed time in a lower and exterior condition, wherein it cannot be called holy, 
pure, and heavenly, but mixed, transitory, and elementary: and again, seeing that nevertheless 
in this mixed state it should have the whole nature, or all the properties of nature, working and 
generating therein ; these two therefore which cannot be separated from nature, must needs in 
this third principle have been divided. Yetso (because of its being but one world) that a commu- 
nion or mutual communication between them might be left both in the whole government, or whole 
generation of this temporal nature, and in the particular creatures also belonging thereunto, and 
governed thereby. Now this division was made accordingly on the second day of the creation, not 
In any particular place or thing. but generally throughout the whole extent of this region, that so 
a perpetual communication might be between that which is superior and that which is inferior. 
When therefore the living creatures now were produced, to be temporal, mixed, four-elementary, 
not eternal, holy, one-elementary creatures, they must needs have been formed in and according 
to this division also. For seeing that their original was only in, and their end only to this mixed 
world, they could not have been gifted with that holy union, which heavenly creatures only can be 
capable of. But man, having a higher original, came not out of this divided twofold source, but 
according to that end he was designed for, he had the whole eternal nature in its due harmonious 
order and union within his own single person. So therefore, as it was impossible that he should 
be a twofold male and female image in his first creation, so was it impossible also that animals 
should not be males and females, or should not have (which is the same thing) the two tinctures in 
their division. For the tincture here with respect to the living creatures, may be sufficiently de- 
scribed by saying that—it is that tender, loving inclination towards that which from the first origi- 
nal in eternal nature is its nearest and most internal part. Though I do freely grant that a deeper 
description thereof might be given by saying—that it is rather that ground which in animals is the 
root of that inclination, that which stirreth up the same, that which floweth out therein, and which 





This excellent treatise is wrote in a strong and nervous style, and abounds with many new and 
sublime thoughts : in a word, one may say of this book as Sir Richard Steele did of a discourse of 
Dr. South’s, that it has in it whatever wit and wisdom can put together ; and I will venture to add, 
that whoever sits down without prejudice, and attentively reads it through, will rise up the wiser 
man and belter christian.” [Errat. The ‘Serious Call’ was first published in 1729, not 1728.] 

It would, perhaps, be difficult to conceive a finer illustration of Mr. Law’s solid and universal 
theological knowledge, than this cireumstance, namely, that individuals, who had begun their religi- 
ous course under the discipline and guidance of his practical books and conversation, but who after- 
wards were induced to abandon his rule, on the plausible representation of a shorter ‘ way to Christ” 
and salvation, than the Old Testament experimental path inwhich they were travelling,—that they, 
on again glancing over the elementary treatises of their early studies, some twenty or thirty years 
afterwards, expecting to meet therein with low and superficial knowledge, should find, to their 
great surprise, the author’s ground of understanding to be manifestly, as much superior to their 
own, with all their supposed evangelical light, as when they first put themselves under his direction, 
Like the continental tourist, who, having set out to make the ascent of a neighbouring mountain, af- 
ter proceeding some twenty or thirty hours on his journey, looks up, and to his astonishment, finds 
it towering above him at almost the same distance, though in more imposing majesty, as on com- 
mencing his excursion, 

But the full merits of his genius as an evangelical divine, cannot be duly appreciated, until the 
spirit of his mind, as pourtrayed in his writings, have been traced through all the degrees of the 
christian life, up to the last or highest point thereof; to which, as an able minister of the Spirit 
and not of the letter, he conducts his faithful follower and disciple, introducing him apprehen- 
sively, into immediate communion with the triune Deity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, thus 
rendering him a worshipper of God, ‘ in spirit and in truth.’ For as such is the sole end of all divine 
dispensations and institutes, so it is the design and consummation of all his teachings as an il- 
luminated interpreter of religious truth. \ 

‘These latter ministrations are contained in that series of his works, beginning with the ‘ Spirit 
of Prayer,’ and terminating with the ‘ Address to the Clergy,’ the last words of which, wrote only a 
few days before his decease were, by asingular coincidence, those of his master, the ‘Great Teacher’ 
himself, on elosing his earthly ministry, thus :—‘ All that Christ was, did, suffered, dying in the 
flesh, and ascending into heaven, was for this sole end: to purchase for all his followers a new birth, 
new life, and new light, in and by the Spirit of God restored to them, and living in them, as the sup- 
port, comforter, and guide into the truth, And this was his, Zo Iam with you alway unto the 
end of the world.’’—-The first series of his theological works may be considered to close with the 
‘ Three Letters to a Lady inclined to the Church of Rome ;’ the second series to commence with his 
discourse ‘on the Sacrament ;’ and the last, as just stated, with the ‘Spirit of Prayer.’ 

It is, however, to be well observed, that the true apprehension and profit of his writings, can 
only be obtained, by passing through them experimentally, in regular order, from the commence- 
ment. Indeed, the reason why complaints have been made against his later works may be said 
to be solely owing to this, that. half-instructed christians, or totally unqualified readers, instead of 
so entering upon and pursuing the study of them, (which had been according to the order of spi- 
ritual nature, and the process of the Holy Scriptures,) they have, as it were, jumped into the midst 
of his last dissertations, and thereupon found themselves out of their depth, having nothing to cling 
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is conveyed thereby from the one into the other. Yet seeing that this latter, abstracted from that 
former, is all imperceptible in man as well as in beasts, and that it is made perceptible only in. and 
by that former, by a joint consideration of these two, the tincture may be sufficiently described, 
viz. in this peculiar place, and with reference to the living creatures. If then this be, as to the fiery 
part in males, and as to the watery in females, their longing desire from both sides after a con~- 
junction, and-in the conjunction, the impregnation, and propagation may be easily understood. (2.) 
‘As to the second; the magia, wherein all the living creatures shall appear eternally, is in short, 
that incessant operation of the six working properties of eternal nature in the seventh, whereby an 
infinite variety and multiplicity of figures, forms, and images, was produced, changed and altered 
from eternity. If there now had been intellectual creatures before the creation of angels, all these 
wonders of this eternal magia would certainly have appeared unto them; but since there were 
none, they could not be known except only to the Spirit of eternity. Considering then (1.) That af- 
ter the time of this world there shall be innumerable hosts of intellectual creatures, men especially, 
that are more concerned with the wonders of this third principle than angels. (2.) That this princi- 
ple with its wonders is not to be annihilated, but shall be exalted again into its primeval glory and 
dignity. (3.) That all these temporal creatures are but figures, representatives, and outbirths, of 
those eternal magical powers. And (4.) That it shall be kept eternally in man’s remembrance, what 
God hath done with him in time; what wonders he hath brought forth by his eternal wisdom, and 
that nothing, neither great nor little, was done or made in vain, etc. Considering, I say, all these 
and the like things together, we may easily come to understand what Behmen meaneth when he 
saith that all the creatures of this world, and so the living creatures also, shall appear in the eter- 
nal magia to the praise and honour of the Creator, and rejoicing or delight of men and angels. Which 
yet is to be understood ina different way, according to the difference of the two eternal worlds. 
For the last day of judgment, and purification by fire, is a day of separation, dividing the good from 
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to, or depend upon, but God alone, a character of divinity they were unacquainted with. On emerg- 
ing from which, and again feeling their wonted creatural or doctrinal supports, they have * blessed 
their stars’ for the ‘ way of simple faith,’ and resoived for the future to keep clear of the infatuating 
quagmire of mysticism. 

‘Speak thou with us, and we will hear,’ said/the Israelites to Moses, ‘ but let not God speak unto 
us, less we die.’ It was not, it has been observed, through irreligion they escaped from God, but it 
was through a religion, and a divinely appointed religion. Though they had no direct intercourse 
with God, they had to do with ordinances ofhis own appointment, and by these they pacified their 
consciences. Here was their great delusion : for they came to have a religion for their God, instead of 
God for their religion. And is it not so, even in our own day, under the full light of the Gospel? 
Are not ‘evangelical doctrines’ treated in the same way, as “plessed’ and ‘soul saving’ and ‘ com- 
forting?? Is not the ‘atonement’ and ‘death of Christ,’ the ‘finished work of Christ,’ as it is 
termed, hugged in the conscience as a rest and a confidence, whilst the religious professor is neither 
living crucified to the world, with its goods and its ills under his feet, nor worshipping God spiritu- 
ally, nor trusting in him immediately and altogether? Thus what was done by the ancient chil- 
dren of God, with their ordinances, is it not acted over and over again in all ages? at one period 
by the serpent of brass, at another by rosaxies and crucifixes, and intercession of saints, at another 
by the church and apostolic successions, and at another by evangelical doctrines. whilst but a mys- 
tical ‘ seven thousand’ are ever found who worship God ‘in spirit and in truth.’ 

An equally rational and substantial answer, might likewise be given to the objections, which have 
been made by the same description of persons, at another time, against his early publications of the 
‘Christian Perfection’ and the ‘ Serious Call,’ as not sufficiently dwelling (they say) upon ‘ faith in the 
atonement,’ in connection with that prayer, self-denial, humility, universal love, resignation, and 
other constant exercises of devotion to God, which are so fundamentally inculcated in those works ; 
whereby the devout soul might (in their phraseology) ‘at once obtain pardon,’ and rise out of self- 
abasement, peuitence, and humble confidence in the mercy of God, into ‘ joy,’ ‘peace,’ and ‘salvation.’ 

But, such complaints may be made against the Old Testament dispensation itself, in regard to its 
practical character, as the mystical childhood of man’s spiritual renewal, the whole Bible itself being 
the entire symbol——as only a preparatory school unto Christ, a ritual of carnal ordinances, wash- 
ings and purifications, as confessions and memorials of an inward spiritual pollution, and as sure 
types and figures of acleansing and deliverance from it; thereby inducing its subjects, in the full 
assurance of faith and hope, to call upon God for deliverance, without understanding how or when 
that should be effected—Why, it may be asked, why were not these devout worshippers led to Christ 
at once: i. e. and suddenly from children, turned into men? “Whyput a foundation below the foun- 
dation?” As justly, might the mosaical and prophetical dispensation be objected to, as these two 
fundamental treatises of Mr. Law; for they are both of the same mystical character, in respect to 
the soul that is to be restored to perfection. 

As, however, the coming of Christ, both in the flesh and in the spirit, was suitably timed to 
the preceding dispensations, and his whole process figurative of that of our renewal, so did the ana- 
logy truly hold in Mr. Law’s experience and writings. Wherefore, in his succeeding works of the 
‘ Sacrament Book,’ the ‘ Tract on Regeneration,’ and the ‘Serious Answer to Trap,’ there will be 
found every thing stated, to not only strengthen the hope and assure the faith of a devout, peni- 
tential soul, but they, as it were, lift him up into the heavenly sanctuary itself, where is the true 
high priest, with the blood of the sacrifice, ever making the full, the perfect, the effectual atone- 
ment and intercession ; where, moreover, he sees as it were, the title-deeds to every degree of sal- 
vation, purity, holiness, and wisdom he may desire to be possessed of—yea, constituting him 
the ‘heir of God, and joint-heir with Christ,’ and (1 Cor. iii. 20—22.) of ‘all things.’ Thus, indeed 
defying him not to ‘ believe.’ ; ’ 

But it may be worth the enquiry, on the present occasion, What does all this, in effect, amount 
to? Is the subject of divine drawings to consider the lively representation to him of such verities 
and his apprehension thereof, pardon, juslification, divine peace and salvation ; and the temporary 
composing effects upon the mind flowing therefrom, that love, joy, peace, etc. which are ‘ the fruits ’” 
or direct communications of the Spirit of God in his truly regenerate children ? as is too commonly 
taught, Truths these are, precious and glorious truths indeed, as they are the ground of all divine re- 
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the evil, and giving unto each its own proper place. So, therefore, of all the creatures of this mixed 
world, only the good part separated from the evil, belongeth and shall be gathered into the light ; 
when contrariwise, the evil part, separated from the good, shall appear in the dark world, out of 
which it had its first original. 

Page 151. Q.1. Seeing that the greatest emphasis in this question lieth in the word Jinishing 
all his works; 1 think a little more might be reflected thereupon in the answer, by representing 
more distinctly, that the whole generation of nature, as to its working part, is finished in the six 
first properties ; and that therefore, when these six had done what God would have them do, the 
creation-work could not have gone further, but must needs have been finished also. 

Q. 2. Six days were employed in the work of creation, not only ¢o represent (as here is said) 
which is as it were only a@ posteriori, but also and even chiefly to employ and set to work all-the 
six operating spirits of eternal nature; which being just six, neither more days nor fewer, could 
have been employed. 

Page 153. Line wit. More explicitly, I think, might here be declared, that man should have 
been translated into eternity, when the appointed time of this third principle had been expired, viz. 
if he had continued in rest from his own work, 

Page 155. Line wit. I find something, which, if it shall represent the sense of Behmen, must 
needs be otherwise expressed ; but if no regard is had to Behmen’s ground, doctrine and decla- 
ration, it may be left as itis. For it concerns but an opinion, and such a one as he could not in- 
deed himself approve of, but left it, nevertheless, to every one’s own liberty to hold thereof what 
he thinks himself able to understand, viz. of the seventh blessed time or age (which, I suppose, is 
taken to be during this four-elementary world, before the period thereof is quite expired; that is, 
before the coming of Christ as judge of the dead and living,) two things are said here, which in such 
absolute terms Behmen would not have owned. (l.) The creation shall be delivered from the bon- 
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velation and intercourse with fallen man. But what is the end of such truth, and of the knowledge 
of it? Not to induce those who for the first time apprehend it, to believe themselves ‘justified,’ 
* pardoned,’ ‘ saved,’ and so to settle down and rejoice, as having made a grand advance in religion, 
as having received some extraordinary manifestations of the divine favour (which is too common- 
ly done): but, to set them upon ‘ working out their salvation’ with ‘fear and trembling,’ yet with all 
the courage, cheerfulness, and gratitude, which the conviction of the love and gracious assistance 
of God, and the certainty of final triumph and endless glorification with Christ, are calculated 
toinspire. To nerve their souls with holy resolutions, to magnanimously ‘fight the good fight of 
fuith, and lay hold of eternal life.” Thus leading them necessarily into the true order of spiritual ad- 
vancement ; namely, to feel their own nothingness, and the absolute necessity of the new birth, and 
a total momentary dependence upon God alone, in every step of their progress; which only de- 
serves the name of ‘ conversion,’ or ‘salvation.’ Such, then, being the ground of understanding of 
Mr. Law’s practical treatises, where stand the objections against them? and who can henceforth 
utter them, but such as are imperfectly acquainted with the theory of true Christian theology ? 

The sum of the matter (with respect to Mr. Law’s evangelical know ledge and systematic exhi- 
bition of practical Christian truth) is this, or may be thus represented. He, as a wise master-builder, 
profoundly versed in the ancient science of spiritual architecture, which, by the way, seems now to 
be almost lost, not only designs a noble edifice, complete in all its parts and perfect, but lays the 
basis broad and solid, upon the eternal ‘ foundation that is laid,’ the rock Christ Jesus, and thence 
preceeds to raise the superstructure in due order and degree, according to the principles of the sci- 
ence and his own practical experience. Such being the case, he has no occasion during the con- 
struction, to be perpetually reminding himself that he must ‘believe’ in the rock, upon which he is 
building, (for he knows it to be firm and stedfast, and laid by God purposely for him to build upon,) 
neither to regard the diversified opinions of professors of imaginary evangelical architecture, one 
party of whom, on examining the ground floor of the edifice, laments his want of ‘ comforting views 
of the principles of building,’ for that he keeps the rock or ‘ foundation in the back ground,’ or at all 
events is not always talking about it at every step of his progress; another avers that he ought to 
rest his whole hope on the ‘ finished work’ of the foundation, for that is the true evangelical way of 
building, while a third pities him as a most ‘ unscriptural’ workman, that he is seeking to raise his 
edifice by his ‘own works,’ and so detracting from the merits of the foundation ; whereas he ought to 
do nothing more than ‘merely believe’ in the rock, and then the superstructure would rise of itself, for 
that St. Paul teaches ‘justification,’ as well as ‘sanctification,’ to be § by faith alone.’ But disregarding 
all this babylonish confusion of scripture science, he soberly proceeds with his labours, until the top 
stone be put on, when, the whole being completed according to the Gospel model, he gives glory to 
God for his free grace in providing a ground or rock, so sure and stedfast, whereon to erect his edi- 
fice, with all the materials for its construction, and for enduing him with wisdom and strength, 
and perseverance to complete it, though at the cost of all worldly satisfactions. Such isa figurative 
representation of the ground of Mr. Law’s understanding in his devotional writings ; and such the 
character of the critical observations which have been made upon them, by some modern professors 
of divinity. 

To pessoa with the narrative. Another of Mr. Law’s correspondents was the celebrated Dr. 
Byrom, of Manchester, sometime Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, a poet of renown in his 
day, and an inventor of stenography : who wasa great admirer of his genius, so much so, indeed, 
as in after years, to render into verse copious selections from his writings, and to voluntarily carry 
on a controversy in his defence, with the celebrated Dr. Warburton, against the perverse attacks of 
that indiscreet writer. To which Mr.Law himself paid no attention, until the appearance of the ‘Di- 
vine Legation,’ when he took up his pen, and wrote his famous ‘ Letter’ to Bishop Sherlock on that 
work, and thereby so effectually silenced his antagonist, that the latter did not venture either to 
reply to that letter, or to mention his name again in public, until after his decease, which was some 
years afterwards. (See Payne's Letter to the Bishop of Gloucester, 1761.—Dr. B.’s Poems.) 

A large accession of fortune rendering Dr. Byrom independent of his profession as a physi- 
cian, he became a great reader and collector of the books and writings recommended or approved 
of by Mr. Law, and also published a new edition of Behmen’s ‘‘ Way to Christ,” 1752. . His estate 
and library have descended into the inheritance of a lady of the name of Atherton, residing in the 
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dage of corruption under which it groaneth. For though, indeed, he owneth a seventh blessed age, 
which he calleth the manifestation of Zion, the time of lilies and roses, the Enochian life, ete., and 
whereof he foretells many great, wonderful and excellent things that shall ve done therein to the 
church of God; yet he hath declared also himself, and shown his ground sufficiently, that the crea- 
tion, during this time of the four elements and the starry heaven, cannot be fully, totally, and uni- 
versally delivered from the bondage of corruption and vanity, though, it may, indeed, partake 
something of the immunities and advantages of this blessed time of refreshment : which expression 
of the scripture itself, denotes but such an imperfect state as cannot yet be applied toa total or uni- 
versal deliverance. =2 d 

(2.) Of this blessed seventh age is said also, that therein the paradisical, inward, invisible things, 
hid under the thick veil of this gross, earthly world, shall be manifested. If this were so expressed 
that it could be understood of the mysteries of the kingdom of Christ, hid under the veil of Moses, 
and with a particular relation to the inward, regenerated part of man; or also, so that it might be 
understood of a nearer communication than what is now, between paradise and this corrupt four- 
elementary world, nothing could be objected. But if the meaning shall be this—that paradise shall 
be re-opened in this world, and shall penetrate the earth and the four elements, as it did before the 
fall and curse; and that so, not only as to man and his regenerated part, but also as to all the crea- 
tures, the same state shall be again, which then was in this principle when man stood yet in his en- 
tire perfection, without any apparent mixture of good and evil, very much could be said against it. 
But because it is not my intent to overthrow any man’s harmless opinion, which Behmen himself 
hath left free unto every one, and hath only declared his ground and reasons why he could not embrace 
it; this only may suffice, viz. to recommend to a serious consideration, that a manifestation of the one 
pure eternal element, and a maniféstation of the four temporal elements, cannot consist together in 
one time and place. For, when and where the four are manifest, then and there the one must needs 





neighbourhood of Manchester, who is as distinguished for her high christian principles, and prince-~ 
ly liberality in the cause of religion and charity, as was her worthy predecessor for his estimable old 
English character, and benevolent attempts to diffuse the love and practise of religion and virtue, 
among all mankind. In the year 1736, he wrote to Mr. Law, stating that one of his relations, a 
devout woman, was on the point of separating from the Church of England, to join the Quakers, 
which he was anxious to prevent, and therefore requested Mr. Law, as a writer, in whose 
piety and judgment the party in question had expressed great confidence, to address her, in 
dissuasion from her purpose, giving him the grounds of her secession. He accordingly wrote five 
letters, (dated November and December, 1736,) wherein he considers the several points of her case, 
and forwarded them to Dr. Byrom, with a request that they might be returned to him again ; pos- 
sibly with a view to revision and publication, but which did not take place, and they are now in 
the possession of the writer of these lines. 

At the close of this same year, his ancient friend, Mr. Gibbon, died. This necessarily led toa 
change in his domestic circumstances, though he did not finally retire from the town until about 
four’years after that event. Whether any pecuniary mark of respect were bequeathed to him in 
the will of the deceased, does not appear, though an allusion in the letter of one of his correspon- 
dents might induce a conjecture to that effect. 

As already stated, it was between the years 1733 and 1736, he first became acquainted with 
those writings with which his name has become so identified, that he is now scarcely known by any 
other distinction. That may be considered another important epoch, and eventful circumstance in 
his life; not so much on account of what has ensued therefrom hitherto, as what may justly be ex- 
pected, but as yet lying in the inscrutable womb of Providence: though the nature of those wri- 
tings, the intrinsic necessities of mankind, the prophecies of revelation, the progressing develop- 
ments of the great spirit of nature, and the relative state of the world, may enable an enlightened 
mind to form some general surmises what those events shall be, and when they shall be brought 
to the birth. Ina letter to a friend, (November, 1754,) Mr. Law thus expresses himself, ‘ But all 
pretences and endeavours to hinder the opening of the mystery, revealed by God in Jacob Behmen, 
and its bearing down all before it, will be as vain, as so many attempts to prevent or retard the 
coming of the last day.’ In order to understand the exact sense of this wonderful author, he took 
the extraordinary pains and trouble to make himself thoroughly acquainted with the German lan- 
guage, in which the writings in question were originally indited and published. 

Here, indeed, there would be room for enlargement, if place and circumstances would allow. 
The effect upon him, on first accidentally alighting upon the treatises of Behmen, has formerly been 
alluded to, To understand the sentiments of his mind on that occasion, it will be needful to con- 
sider the character of his education and studies up to that period; which may be inferred from 
tne treatises he had already published, and from the fact of his having been solidly versed in all the 
regular university learning, science, and philosophy of his day. Then, is to be taken into account, 
his strong distaste for anything visionary or novel in religion, which would only be a natural con- 
sequence of his sober, orthodox views, and pure christian principles ; as, singular enough, but re- 
cently exhibited in his correspondence already mentioned with Miss ‘Dodwell,’ for instance, in the 
following extract therefrom (which may also, serveas a specimen of his high qualifications, and 
great powers as a castlist) :— 

‘‘The short of the matter is this: man fallen from innocence and perfection, can only turn to 
God as a penitent; he is, therefore, as such, turned out of Paradise, a place of heavenly enjoyment, 
into a world cursed for his sake, full of cross, and trouble, and burthen, and vanity, that he may 
there have continual occasion to exercise all the humble tempers of a pious penitence, and meet 
with every trial that may best purify and prepare his soul for its return to God. 

And when one considers how poorly and vainly human philosophy has, in all ages, talked about 
God, and religion ; and, on the other hand, what a depth of wisdom and treasure of knowledge is 
discovered to us in the Scriptures, without any help from human parts, or human learning; it is 
easy to see from whence our light and knowledge in religion is to be expected, and who are the best 
qualified to partake of it. 

If we look into history, we can hardly find any churchman remarkable for an uncommon extent 
of human learning, without having troubled the world with some inventions of his own, some fan- 
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be hid under and by this manifestation of the four. And so contrariwise,—when the one is mani- 
fest, the four are swallowed up in this one, and by this same manifestation thereof. Now, in the 
One is only good; and, in the four, is good and evil, mixed, Good and evil, therefore, cannot be 
separated (though this latter, ina great degree, may be suppressed and kept under by that former,) 
before the day of Christ’s appearing unto judgment, who shall then find all stiJl in a mixed state, 
which is apparent enough from that description he gave himself, concerning the day of his appear- 
ance. From hence, it is now plain that the following words, which they think to be the opening of 
the seventh seal in the revelation, cannot be understood with reference to Behmen; for he truly did 
not think that this which was so expressed, is the opening of the seventh seal, but only that which 
he did own thereof, and found a ground for it in his communicated gift, and which in part is here 
by me declared, and is answering also to his own declaration of the seventh seal’s opening in the 
philosophical work ; which doth not bring in an absolute paradisical or heavenly perfection, but 
a at t Cee as the creature can be capable of, during the time of this four-elementary 
world. No a 

Page 157. Line penult. This matter would, I think, be plainer, and more significantly expres- 
sed, if it were shortly thus represented,—that Christ, as the eternal Word, belongeth not to the 
number of the seven, being beyond and above them; but that he came down into them, by taking 
upon him human nature : wherefore, then, he was truly and properly as an eighth unto them; and 
must have been so, because neither all the seven together in general, nor any of them in particular, 
was able to reharmonise the disordered state in human nature. 

Page 161. 4.1. In this answer, nothing is said of that great, mysterious, principal point which 
Behmen delivered, by saying—man is created upon the cross: his body hath the figure of a cross, 
and because of that first creation, Christ must have redeemed him on the cross, etc., without which 
the creation of man cannot be fundamentally understood. But seeing that this is left out, because 





cied improvements upon the common christianity. The great Origen was one of the first instances 
of this kind; he was celebrated as the oracle of learning, as a possessor of all the sciences ; along 
with this, he was of a very pious and mortified life, and full of contempt of the world: but, for my 
own part, I should have let his conversation, his deep discoveries, and allegorical explanations of 
Scripture, to have spent my time and learned religion with a poor mechanic that I have somewhere 
read of, whose heart and Jife was governed by this spirit: ‘I am nothing, I have nothing, I am 
worth nothing: I desire nothing, but to love, adore, praise and obey God, in every thing, and for 
every thing.’ 

Was the world to see this remark upon learning, they would in all probability impute it to my 
want of learning ; and though they would be very right in judging my pretensions to learning not 
to be great, yet it would be unjust to think me an entire stranger to the nature of it. 

But I profess to you, that whatever parts or learning I am possessed of, I think it as necessary 
to live under a continual apprehension of their being a snare and temptation to me, as of any world- 
ly distinctions, whether of riches or dignity, that I should be possessed of: and J desire no other 
improvement of science or knowledge, nor to see into any depths, but such as penitence, humility, 
faith, hope, charity, the pure love of God, and an absolute resignation to his providence, shall dis- 
cover tome. These virtues fill the mind with more light and knowledge of God, than all the libra- 
ries of human learning in the world; and are a much shorter and surer way to the possession and 
enjoyment of Divine Truth, than that of turning over the endless volames of the learned. They 
are the keys of divine knowledge, and afford an easy entrance to those that keep them: they make 
us ‘ friends of God ;’ and, as such, always in a state of finding his certain care and guidance of us; 
they are, as it were, so many inward eyes of the soul, always receiving a sufliciency of light from 
God: and we never are at loss or perplexity, but when some of these divine virtues are either too 
imperfectly practised, or wholly neglected by us. 

I take the matter to be just thus with relation to the discourses about the restoration of all 
things, etc., they are about something that we have not the least knowledge of, nor any faculties or 
foundation for such knowledge: we have nothing certain or plain within ourselves about it, and so 
have nothing to oppose to anything that is told us; we are, therefore, easily taken by every writer, 
that has parts and abilities to form an agreeable scheme of it. 

Again, there is another thing which prepares our minds for a reception of such discourses. The 
irrecoverable state of men, or angels, is a dreadful thought to us; our sense of misery, tenderness, 
and compassion for our fellow-creatures, makes us wish that no creatures might fall into it; and 
we are unable to shew how such a state should result from the infinite wisdom, goodness, and per- 
fection of God; and so we are mightily prepared to think every scheme to be rational and well- 
grounded, that puts an end to such a state. 

But then we must consider, that we are here governed by our passions and weakness, and only 
form a God according to our own conceptions: we must consider, that the infinite wisdom, good- 
ness, and perfection of God, is the fathomless object of our faith and adoration, and not of our com- 
prehension ; and to pretend to know what God must do, by virtue of such attributes, in the vast 
compass of futurity, with regard to his fallen creatures, is as absurd, as to pretend to be infinitely 
wise ourselves. For as God is so, for this only reason, because he knows what infinite wisdom, 
goodness, and perfection, require of hifs ; so if we knew that, we should bein the same state of 

erfection. 

z The inability to account for the present disordered state of the creation, has made many philo- 
sophers turn atheists, and deny an all-wise and good providence; but these poor men are self-con- 
demned, aud fall into the greatest of al] absurdities, only to avoid a difficulty that has no absurdity 
in it. They deny a providence of an infinitely perfect being, because they cannot account for such 
a providence in the present state of things: and yet, if there was such a providence, it could not be 
what it is supposed to be, unless it was infinitely above their comprehension: this is their great 
self-condemnation and absurdity. ; 

Again, they reject a first and governing cause of infinite wisdom, and goodness, because they 
see so much evil and disorder in the world. z ial 

But why do they conclude thus? It is from their own sense of wisdom and goodness; they 
fee] such a goodness and benevolence in themselves, that they would not permit what they see per- 
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(as I suppose) of its being uncommon, and requiring a deep understanding of the generation of eter- 
nal nature and its cross, I shall say nothing more of it. 

Page 161. No.3 Here I meet with some obscurity. These two, man’s fallen estate, and the 
earthly properly of his body, seem to be set together as one only thing, without any distinction ; 
when they must needs be distinguished. For the earthly property (according to what is said No. 
4, and again Page 165, A. 1) was that which was in man of the earth before his fallen estate ; when 
it was not manitest, but covered by paradise predominant in him. But his fallen estate is now the 
manifestation of that earthly property, made afterwards, when paradise was covered and veiled by 
his now predominant earthliness. 

Page 162. Lines 4 and 5. with a power of manifesting themselves. Seeing that these words are 
indifferently applied to two different bodies, when only the one of them, viz. that which was inte- 
rior and superior, can be said to have had such a power ; I think the sense of these words might be 
rather thus expressed, or after any other the like manner——the one with a power of manifesting 
itself in its due time, and the other with an ability of being manifested by man’s own wavering 
imagination. Or this latter part thus——and the other with a power of appearing and exerting it- 
self immediately after a disappearing of that which then was still predominant, and kept it under. 
For that inferior, four-elementary body, while it was a body only potentially, had no power in it for 
to manifest itself, nor should ever have been able to do it, if man’s own imagination had not im- 
powered it, by turning itself away from its internal, pure and holy object. 

Page 163, A. 2. The latter part of this answer I would alter a little, for several reasons, and to 
prevent a two-fold objection, saying thus, or something the like——but not so highly dignified, glo- 
rious, and heavenly, as it would have been at the changing of this third principle, if he had not fal- 
len. 

Q. ult. Seeing that the paradisical property was the middlemost, as having above it the hea- 





mitted in the present state of things; and, therefore, they conclude, that such a state cannot come 
from, or be under the direction of a cause of infinite wisdom and goodness. 

But here they are again in a state of self-condemnation, and taken in the greatest of absurdi-. 
ties: for if they feel wisdom and goodness in themselves, whence have they them ? As their exis- 
ence is an infallible proof, that something did always exist ; as everything finite is a proof of some- 
thing infinite in the same kind ; so their own wisdom and goodness is as plain and infallible a proof 
pet the cause from whence they proceed, and under which they subsist, is infinitely wise and 
good. 

So that for a being to argue from his own wisdom and goodness, that the first cause is destitute 
of both, has all the absurdity init, as if he should conclude from his own power and life, that the 
first cause from which he proceeds, and under which he subsists, is destitute of power and life. 

These absurdities must be embraced by those, who are too reasonable to adore an infinitely wise 
and incomprehensible providence. 

Deep and long thinking. upon the providence of God has an appearance of a very pious exer- 
cise; aud a zeal to set itin some new light, or confute adversaries in some better way than common 
texts of Scripture, has often betrayed well-meaning men into measures prejudicial to religion ; and 
that which they intended as a support to religion, has helped the adversary to oppose it with a 
greater shew of argument. : 

I am not against our using ail the arguments that reason and learning can furnish us with, in 
defence of religion; but I think we are much mistaken, when we place our chief strength there, 
and conclude that Christianity must prosper, or infidelity decline, accordingly as all objections and 
difficulties are more or less cleared up and solved, 

For as religion never entered into the fallen world that way, by condescending to explain all 
the difficulties, or answer the objections that ignorance, malice, self-love, pride, curiosity, wit, or 
worldly learning, could bring against it; as no revelation from God ever dealt in this manner, with 
this kind of adversaries ; so it is against reason to think, that it must now, or at any other time, be 
supported in that manner. 

For these tempers have no right or claim to be answered or satisfied in their own way; as they 
are only so many disoréers or corruptions of the soul, so they are to have no relief from religion, 
but that of dying before it, To give pride, self-love, or curiosity, the resolutions they require, 
would be keeping up the disorder of fallen spirits, which, as such, can only be saved by a reli- 
en that calls them to self-renunciation, to penitence, humility, faith, and absolute resignation to 

od. 

If speculative instructions, and resolutions of doubts, had been the right way of delivering 
man from the corruption and disorders of his nature; if nice and determinate decisions of the dif- 
ficulties and depths of providence, had been a proper requisite for entering into the spirit of chris- 
tianity ; can it be thought that our blessed Lord would have said, ‘Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom of God?’ 

But if an infant simplicity, if self-renunciation, if humility of heart, and a total resignation of 
ourselves to the wisdom and goodness of God, be proper and necessary dispositions of the soul that 
is to be saved through Christ; it cannot weli be thought that Christianity 1s then best defended, or 
the hearts of people best assisted for the reception of it, or adherence to it, when speculative deci- 
sions of its matters of faith are most studied and appealed to. 

Ifall who wish well to Christianity, and are desirous to stop the growth of infidelity, would 
oppose it with their lives, and produce the practice of true Christian virtues in defence of religion ; 
infidelity would sink into the utmost shame and confusion, and Christianity would be more than 
mathematically demonstrated to common sense. But the misfortune is, that, in every attack, we 
think there is something wanted in point of argument, and so are racking our thoughts for some- 
thing new in the way of reasoning; whereas the enemy is in his state of strength, and we in our 
state of weakness, because we are doing nothing but argue, and are contending for a dead christi- 
oy ; did we but begin its defence, by entering upon new dives, the old arguments would be suf- 

ient. 
_ You ask, ‘When discoveries of this kind are thrown into our wa is itm i 
reject, instead of giving them entertainment, and not rather be en for eae ee, eae 
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venly, and under it the earthly, it is not very proper to ask (as here is done) which was the next to 
it? for though, in one particular respect, the earthly might be conceived as the next; yet in ano- 
ther, the heavenly may also be conceived so; and in a third, the one of them was as near as the 
other. Wherefore then, the question might be formed thus——which was the second property ? 
or thus—which property may be supposed to be next, with respect to this exterior third principle ? 

Page 165. A. 1. the corrupt property of the earth, which it had from the fall of Lucifer. An 
understanding reader may find, indeed, in these words the intended, right, and true sense; yet to 
him that is not yet so well acquainted with these uncommon things, they may seem to be hard, and 
liable to several objections. To prevent which, I would express it thus, or after any other manner 
like unto this——the earthly property, which though pure in man, (as a quintessence is pure, in 
comparison to that grosser mass out of which it is extracted) was yet nearly related to the earth 
without him, which was infected from the fall of Lucifer. For though the whole third principle 
may well he said to have been corrupted by Lucifer, viz. when it is considered as his region or 
kingdom, and with respect to what he hath done and acted therein; yet, when it is considered as 
taken from him, and brought into another state in the creation by God, whose works are altogether 
good, we cannot well call it corrupt, without giving offence, more or less. But this we may say, 
that it had, as it were at the bottom, an infection from Lucifer, whose dwelling: place in some sense 
it is; who still pretendeth to be the prince thereof, and who hath an access into the dark infected 
bottom thereof. For this is plain and demonstrable enough, from its having a certain period of 
time, appointed in the very creation, and a day of separation, in which it shall be entirely purified 
by fire, and delivered from that infection. 

And so also the words, with the corrupt property in it, I would alter a little accordingly, that 
they might not be understood so as if the corrupt property, as corrupt, had also been formed into 
Adam’s body. For this was extracted out of that, and by this same extraction made pure; but that 





not give them the credit of Divine revelation, yet may we not entertain such things as probabilities, 
as a harmless entertainment of one’s busy thoughts, as things that may innocently be believed or 
rejected?’ I do not deny that there are such things. : : 

But if I knew of any body that wanted them, or sought for relief in them, I should caution him 
against them; for such entertainment of our busy thoughts, is often as dangerous as the entertain- 
ment of our restless passions ; because the activity and curiosity of our minds is not a little preju- 
dicial to true devotion and piety of heart. - 

If it could be supposed, that these probabilities would always be considered as we at first re- 
ceived them, there would be very little to be said for them ; for why should our mind, which should 
be always in a state of reverence and adoration of divine truths, and feeding itself with solid en- 
joyment and satisfaction in them, seek for religious amusement in groundless imaginations ? for, 
supposing (what is here supposed) that they may be as innocently denied as believed, they can 
only be groundless imaginations. But when we consider the weakness ot our minds, how easily 
they are affected with what they admit, and how soon that which was thought of only as an amuse- 
ment or bare probability is changed into a solid truth or fundamental point, we shall find that 
such eutertainment is a dangerous indulgence of our thoughts. E 

The matter you here propose, seems to be taking this very turn upon your own mind: you 
propose it as an innocent probabitity, or speculative amusement of one’s busy thoughts ; yet, a few 
lines after, you say, ‘This does not, therefore, seem to be a matter of mere speculation, but of 
great use and benefit :’ and perhaps a little longer dwelling upon it, would make you take it for a 
fundamental point, and that christianity could uot be received without it; and so the entertain- 
ment of busy thoughts would drive you uponarock. Humility, faith, and a total resignation of 
ourselves to the fathomless depths of the divine providence, are our ouly guard against this dan- 


a2 As the fall of our first parents, though in innocence, seems to be owing to the desire of a know- 
ledge not suitable to their state; so we sin in the same temper, when our curiosity searches for a 
higher knowledge than that which is revealed to us. It is an excellent saying of the son of Sirach, 
‘Seek not out the things that are too hard for thee; neither search the things that are above thy 
strength; but what is commanded thee think thereupon with reverence. For it is not needful 
for thee to see with thine eyes the things that are in secret. Many are deceived by their own vain 
opinion, and an evil suspicion hath overthrown their judgment.’ Chap. iii. 

I hope I shall not offend you by observing of your great and good father, whose memory I es- 
teem and reverence, that his chief foible seems to have lain in a temper too speculative ; and, per- 
haps, you may have some reason to resist and guard against it, as a temper to which you have a 

inclination. + ae 
bei nav that as it will, thus much I think I may assure you of, that however such curiosity 
might be innocently indulged, yet, if upon a principle of humility, faith, and resignation to God, 
ou deny it, you will be a much greater gainer by the exercise of these virtues in such an instance 
of self-denial, than you could possibly be, by any knowledge such curiosity would lead you into. 

You may perhaps think, that I have too often recourse to these virtues, and seek for too 
much support from them; but, Madam, they are the highest virtues of the most enlightened souls, 
and as they lead the mind farthest into the truest, deepest knowledge of the mysteries of God, so 
the best knowledge of the mysteries of God, gives the greatest height and strength to these virtues. 
And when a Christian is at the height of all the perfection which the spirit and grace of the Gos- 
pel leads to, though he has been with St. Paul in the third heavens, he will then be, more than 
ever, all humility, all faith, and all resignation to God; and will find all language too weak to ex- 
press that fulness and extent in which he desires to practice these virtues. eee 

As to the matter proposed, it cannot well be looked upon as an harmless probability, because 
the tenour of Scripture, both as obvious to common sense, and as interpreted by the constant ge- 
neral belief of the church, is contrary to it; and therefore, till it shall please God to give some new 
revelation of this matter, and show its Reo atodii with the divine revelation already made, there 

room for an innocent reception of it. ce ; E ’ 
ria oe theweltet which is sought for in such discoveries, humility, faith, and resignation, make 
it needless, and give the mind a comfort and rest in God, which cannot be equalled by any such 
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which it was extracted from was infected : and this, therefore, by reason both of this extraction and 
of this infection, was able to bring the corruption into man’s body, when he descended into this 
lower infetted property, and stirred it up by his lustful imagination. ‘ 
Page 165. A. ult. This answer cannot stand in these expressions, for the reasons _following— 
(1.) The description here given of the heavenly property, is applicable unto the paradisical also. (2.) 
Between the paradisical and heavenly property, and so also body, I cannot find that Behmen makes 
any other considerable difference, but that of a higher and lower degree or dignity, relating to the 
two different stations of the first Adam. For the paradisical, as the lower, was manifest when he 
was in paradise upon earth, and should have continued so until this third principle had been re- 
called into eternity; and the heavenly, as the higher, should then have been manifested when he 
was to be translated and exalted from this paradise into heaven. Since, now, this first order is bro- 
ken by his fall, and his blessed eternal station must now be re-obtained quite another way, viz. by 
a regeneration out of wa‘er and Spirit; Behmen, when declaring this way, and speaking of that 
body which he is to put on in the regeneration, takes no more great notice of a distinction between 
a heavenly and paradisical body, but useth these two denominations promiscuously, and calleth 
man’s new-born body sometimes, indeed, paradisical, but frequently also heavenly ; notwithstand- 
ing that we still do rightly own, with him, a difference of degree between paradise and heaven. All 
which could be further illustrated and confirmed from the forty days of Christ, between his resur- 
rection and ascension ; wherein he was but in a paradisical, not yet in a heavenly state, notwith- 
standing that he was always the Lord from heaven. And further also, from a consideration of the 








speculative light. For my own part, this one saying, ‘Shall not the Judge of all the world do 
right ?’ is more to me, is a stronger support to my mind, and a better guard against all anxiety, 
than the deepest discoveries that the most speculative, inquisitive minds could help me to. With 
this one assurance of the infinitely infinite goodness of God, 1 resign up myself, my friends, rela- 
tions, men, and angels, to the adorable and yet incomprehensible disposal of his wisdom ; content 
and happy with this thought, that myself and all creatures will not only be treated with a goodness 
and benevolence like mine, but with a goodness so exceedingly superior to it, as no thought can 
comprehend, or language describe. 

This, Madam, is the spirit and temper you are to have recourse to; and I make no doubt, but 
the piety of your heart, and those degrees of holiness to which you have already attained, will by 
the grace of God, enable you to find your peace and rest in it. 

When, therefore, difficult questions or objections about the providence of God, are either sug- 
gested to you by the activity of your own mind, or from other people ; you must look upon it to 
be as right and just to silence and confute such suggestions by humility, faith, and resignation to 
God, as it is right to throw water upon a fire that ought to be quenched, or to use any medicine 
proper to any distemper. 

Andas this is our strength, so it is always at hand, and nothing can take it from us. Every 
disorder, calamity, or temptation of life, whether within or without us, only helps us to so many 
more occasions of being more eminent in these virtues, and of finding our relief and strength in 
them. It is always in your power, to express to God your want of these virtues, and your earnest 
desire to practice them in the most perfect manner, and to find your strength and protection in 
them; and so long as you do so, you will put yourself into a condition to say, with the apostle, 
When I am weak, then am I strong.” 

Such were his principles, and such his counsels, [doubtless, in the above extract delicately re- 
ferring to Jane Lead’s professed ‘ Revelations’] at this time, which was about two years previous to 
meeting with the writings in question, of Behmen. Z 

Now when all these circumstances are taken into consideration, his education, his judgment, 
his principles in favour of pure theology, and his prejudices against any improvement or enJarge- 
ment uvon the common christianity, and then—his taking up a book at an old book stall, and read- 
ing the title-page, thus, ‘ Concerning the Three* Principles of the Divine Essence, of the eternal 
dark, light, and the temporary world: showing what the soul, the image and the spirit of the 
soul are; as also what angels, heaven, and paradise are: how Adam was before the fall, in the 
fall, and after the fall: and what the wrath of God, sin, death, the devils, and hell are: how all 
things have been, now are, and how they shall be at the last.’ Then, his turning over to the con- 
tents, perusing a page or two, and finding, though the language strange, a deep and solid sense 
couched therein, every sentence, indeed, seeming to awaken a secret, and heretofore, unfelt know- 
ledge in the depth of his mind, the author being, moreover, manifestly, a man of the purest, truest, 
liveliest evangelical experience 

When all these things are considered——what, it is remarked, must have been the power of 
truth, to produce such effects as did ensue thereupon, in a mind so constituted as his was! so fur- 
nished with defences against the insidious entrance of every species of error, and, as just shown, so 
averse to the reception of any the most seemingly innocent knowledge, beyond what was openly 
contained in the sacred scriptures. Nor can it be any wonder that the first insight into those wri- 
tings, as he stated to a friend, put him into a perfect sweat. For, 

Here, the secret mystery of all things, of all time, ofall eternity, appeared to be fundamentally 
opened. Here, all that lay in religion.and nature as a mystery unsearchable, and which had sv often 
been the subject of his reverend thoughts and contemplations, was in its deepest ground revealed. Here 
in short, was presented the key to the universe of intellectual and physical nature, to all its laws, pow- 
ers, and operations, every where, and in every individual thing. Here, in an instant, was unveiled 
the true ground and source of the Newtonian philosophy, and here the head-spring of all future 
solid progress, in all the branches of divine and natural, metaphysical and experimental philoso- 
phy. And finally, here was the nalwral means wheteby to bring all nations, and people, and tongues 
into the understanding, belief, and acknowledgement of the one only true faith, of the christian 
revelation. And the instrument—through which this incontestibly all-but-a-miracle was accom- 
plished——a poor, illiterate man, whose only qualifications for the free divine action upon him 
therein seemed to have been his earnest devotion to God, his christian simplicity, and perfect aban- 
donment of self-will! Thus much with respect to his first acquaintance with Behmen’s writings. 

It may also be added, that what Newton was with regard to naturat philosophy, Law after- 
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new Jerusalem, which, forasmuch as coming down is certainly paradisical, and is yet not said to 
come down out of paradise, but from God out of heaven. (3.) The simile of the gold in the ore, or 
the tincture in metals, is not applicable to the heavenly body in the paradisical.: nor is it ever so 
used by Behmen ; because there is no such difference’ between these two pure internal things, as 
there is between the other two external things ; the one of them only being pure,.and the other all 
impure. But with respect to man’s fallen state and new regeneration, he useth this simile fre- 
quently, comparing the ore (or, as he commonly expresseth it, the hard, gross, rude stone) to man’s 
corrupt four-elementary body, or flesh and blood, which cannot inherit the kingdom. of God; and 
the gold or tincture to the regenerated body, born from above, of waterand spirit ; which he calleth 
sometimes heavenly, because it is from heaven ; and sometimes also paradisical, because it cannot 
be had in man as heavenly, except it be first had as paradisical. Wherefore then this question, 
What do they mean by this:heavenly property? 1 would answer after such amanner,——They mean 
the same paradisical property as to substance, they both being of the water and spirit of eternal 
life; but they consider it as higher and more inward, and ‘with a particular relation to that exalted 
state which Adam, if he had not transgressed, was to have been taken up into, after the consum- 
mation of time, in the perfect restoration of this third principle. And then, for more distinction’s 
sake, I would add further this following question and answer: 

. _@Q. Is this paradisical and heavenly property still in all men ? A. The paradisical and hea- 
venly property lieth still in all, though in different degrees, as a possibility to their regeneration and 
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wards came to be with respect to metaphysical'science.:: And what Boyle’said in his ‘ Usefulness 
of Natural Philosophy,’ that ¢ man is born the interpreter and priest of nature, ordained to celebrate 
divine service, not only in it, but»for it,’ is applicable to him in the highest sense. And further, 
what Kepler was to Newton; that Freher may be considered: to» have been to Law. Indeed, the 
analogy that runs’ between the development of: the two branches of science, physics-and metaphy- 
sics, since both had been placed upon a correct basis, through Behmen, (to be contemplated in the 
third chapter, from § 4, of ‘ Maclaurin’s Account of Newton’s Discoveries’) is most remarkable. Un- 
happily, however, the pursuit of the latter branch, since Law’s day, on the only sound basis, has 
been as much disregarded, as: the former has been cultivated; which, if the reason of things were 
duly. considered, must needs appear a strange circumstance, for there isthe same positive truth in 
one as in the other, inasmuch as they relate to nothing more or ‘less than the inside and outside of 
the same thing. As the powers and instinct of nature have in them a governing power and wisdom, 
so it cannot but be highly profitable to know the philosophy of the superior principles, their union 
and co-operation with the inferior natural powers, but aboveall, their relation to the supreme unity 
of all powers, with all the relative philosophy thereof, both of grace and nature: which is the science 
in question, based upon the soundest principles, and: capable of endless research and experiment. 

The appearance, in 1737, of a book, entitled, ‘A’ Plain Account of the Nature and End of the 
Sacrament,’ afforded him an opportunity of/appearing-again before the public, equipped, indeed, 
with fresh powers, as the champion and interpreter of revealed truth, which he had derived from his 
newly-discovered original source in the writings of Behmen, though as yet he veutured to use them 
but sparingly and inoffensively. His answer to the work in question,. is entitled, ‘A Demonstra- 
tion of the Gross and Fundamental Errors, in A Plain Account, etc. ;’ and to such as desire to see 
through the imperfect: common notions of that divine institution, and to obtain a clear understand- 
ing of its real nature and character, it may be heartily recommended for perusal, as well on the 
ground of edification as of instruction. The latter portion of it ‘explaining the nature and extent of 
the redemption of all mankind by Jesus Christ’? may, as already intimated, be considered an intro- 
duction to that grand system of fundamental and practical truth, or of true philosophical divinity, 
which is opened to the world, in so noble and captivating a manner, in all his subsequent writings. 

His works, from this period, have been descriptively divided into two series, the first embra- 
cing the active and contemplative divinity ofall ages, and sections of devoted christians, purified 
and raised to its highest perfection. And the second, consisting of:an ascent from thence, into that 
cloudless atmosphere; whence St: John wrote his epistles, and where he also, pierced through and 
through with the divine light, was constrained to break forth in the same strain, proclaiming, with 
all the powers of his ravished soul, that God is love, mere love, the spirit of love, and love only ; 
and to endeavour henceforth, by all the ingenuity of divine and human wisdom, to draw all the 
world to the full belief of that truth. His experience in such respect, answering to that of the four- 
and-twenty elders round about the throne, whose highest adoration of the divine glory, is the expres- 
sion of the simplest truth, viz. “thou art worthy to receive honour and glory, for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy glory they are and were created’—an unvarying devotion of all those whose in- 
ward state is.a sense of the nothingness of creature and the all of God. 

His chief study and employment, about this particular period, would appear to have been the 
making himself master of the substance of Freher’s writings, and copying out those portions of 
them which he deemed-desirable to possess. Part of the extracts thus made, though somewhat al- 
tered as to their form of paragraphs, and ogcasional retrenchments, have been inserted in the pre- 
ceding pages of this treatise. Nor was he remiss in making researches after other enlightened wri- 
ters upon theosophical science, as also upon spiritual quickening truth. For the time was at hand, 
when his high evangelical knowledge was to be called into service, as he himself afterwards, in the 
midst of its exercise, thus writes toa lady of quality, who was much mixed up with the great move- 
ments therein referred to: ‘As to myself (he observes), I seem to myself to have no other part to 
act, nor. any cadi to anything else, in this hurry, and struggle of zeal against zeal, in such a variety 
of forms; but only and fully to assert the true ground, and largely open all the reasons of that one 
inward regeneration, which is equally the one thing needful to'every sect, and the one thing alone, 
that can make every sect, or method, or outward form, not hurtful to those that adhere to it. t 

- With respect to his opinions concerning the merits of the peculiar and extraordinary religious 
professors and writers, foreign and domestic, of the previous and then present generation, whose 
works were much read by certain descriptions of so-considered spiritual individuals, about this time, 
the statement thereof must be left to another occasion, as his recorded observations upon them va- 
ried according to his experience at: the time of writing, and the supposed requirements in regard to 
‘edification, of his correspondents who had solicited them, In after life, towards the conclusion of his 
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exaltation. But the paradisical body lieth in them only that are actually born from above of water 
and spirit; and in them it lieth hid under their gross four-elementary flesh and blood, increasing 
more and more, as gold in the ore. And the heavenly body, or the paradisical considered as hea- 
venly, cannot be said to be manifest iu any, before the passing away of time. 

Page 167. Q.& A.1. From what was animadverted above, concerning the corruption and 
infection of this principle, itis here plain, that either this question cannot be so formed, if the asker 
thereof be supposed to have taken any notice of what was then given him in answer; or if, not- 
withstanding this, it shall be formed so that this answer must be altered. For (1.) barely as the 
words lie, and as they may be understood with a prejudice to the honour, goodness, and purity of 
the Creator (especially if the reader be apt to carp and dispute), 20 corrupt property was in man ; 
but only it could be raised up in him by his lust, going forth without him into that which was by 
Lucifer infected. (2.) These words in the answer, God permitted it to be so, cannot well stand, be- 
cause they are too popular, and in this place too insignificant. And though Behmen himself, in 
a popular sense and manner, may have used this expression, when he declareth this same reason 
which here is given of God’s forseeing the fall; yet seeing that still a deeper ground is to be shown 
from Behmen, which this expression is not well consistent with, it will be needful to alter it. For 
(3.) It was not so much, or not so properly a permission of God, because of his foreseeing the fall; 
but it was rather an absolute necessity in the nature and in all the circumstances of the thing. 
Man was to be a prince and ruler of this third principle, instead of fallen Lucifer; out of the es- 
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course, he remarked in conversation of Marsay, asort of French-German mystic writer of his day, 
that ‘the best of what he had written was translated in the Scotch volume; that his sending 
souls to the moon and stars for purification was a mere fiction,’ (which particular, however. though 
modified, the celebrated Swedish mystic, Swedenborg, after him appears to have adopted ;) ‘and 
though he says that he writes entirely from a revelation from God, yet it may be proved that he 
has borrowed largely from Madame Guion ;’ that ‘ Marsay, Madame Bourignon, [Jane Lead,] and 
other mystics who were continually pretending to revelations, and deep openings in the divine life, 
should show their ground,’ and then he (Mr. Law) added, that ‘the ground of all things was never 
opened in any man but Behmen, and perhaps never would be opened in any other man.’ In reply 
to a letter from Dr. Cheyne, concerning Marsay;and the above mentioned spiritual writers among 
the protestants, he said, ‘it would have been as wellif there had been none in the mystic way among 
them ;’ but his opinions on this point have been already expressed in the note of page 157. In re- 
ference to certain descriptions of professed converts to religion, he wrote in another letter toa 
friend,—‘‘ Such persons when they become religious, will talk of religion just as they used before 
to talk and determine about everything. I have met with very few people, who are free from the 
foible of turning all their awakened zeal into curiosity.”? And in the course of a conversation, he 
observed, that ‘a man’s taking up merely a new opinion in religious matters, was of no more use or 
consequence to him (while it remained only an opinion) than helping himself to a new hat.’ Also, 
that ‘every Christian had four states to pass through, in the process of his return to God, namely, 
the state of nature—the state under the law—the state under Christ come in the flesh—and the 
state under Christ come in the spirit ;’ but that the experience of each state necessarily varied ac- 
cording to the complexion and character of the individual subject thereof. Speaking of Gregory 
Lopez, the Spanish hermit in Peru, [with whom might be classed Brother Nicolaus, the Swiss 
hermit,] Mr. Law said, that ‘he was the man that his writings require, not barely a good man, 
but a highly divine soul; but that he had nothing to say about the peculiarity of his outward life.’ 
[If Mr. Law had lived to the present day, he would have pointed to Bramwell as of the same first 
class divine character, if n1ot—as an apostolic evangelist, treading like his master, the common paths 
of life, and shewing how, according to the scriptural rule and standard the populace may live—even 
more to his mind than any preceding one whatever.] And, alluding to Frére Laurence of the Re- 
surrection described in ‘ La ‘Théologie de la Presence de Dieu, Cologne, 1710,’ and which was trans- 
lated by Dr. Heylin, in a book entitled ‘ Devotional Tracts, 1720,’ Mr. Law observed, that ‘he was 
a living example of the divine life, and did not, like most of the rudimental, formalist divines, and 
scholastic mystics, divide and subdivide it into various invented rules and gradations ; which he 
condemned.’ As he also expressed himself in a letter to one of his correspondents thus, ‘‘ Again 

(through the same talkative spirit) you tellme, it is objected by some, that I never make any dis- 
tinction between repentance, justification, and sanctification : and you have more than once called 
upon me to speak to this matter. You add ‘ Here’ (that is, in this distinction of these three words 

thus understood) ‘ is the beginning, the middle, and the end of the work of the triune God upon 
the soul. Happy are they who experience these great and important things.——Now, Sir, if you 
and the objectors are in possession of this happiness, feeling the benefit of these three words thus 
distinguished, I have said nothing to rob you of that happiness. And you might call to mind, that 
a much greater teacher than I am, who justly calls himself the light of the world, the way the 
truth and the life, never makes any more mention of this distinction, than is to be found in my 
books. If, therefore, they are defective, or blameable for want of this distinction, how will you 
excuse the four Gospels?” The above series of observations, it will be borne in mind were ex- 
pressed towards the close of Mr. Law’s ministry : his opinions from time to time to his various cor- 
respondents will, as above intimated, belong to a more complete history of his life. 

Marsay was the strange and fanciful writer he was looking into, when accosted by P. Bohler, 
the newly arrived Moravian, in Somerset Gardens, in 1738, who, it would appear had some per- 
sonal knowledge of that writer, which Law being then informed of, was induced to make a few in- 
quiries coucerning him. Whereupon, Bohler whose knowledge and experience of Christian truth 
had doubtless impressed him with a just opinion of the unprofitable, ungospel character of Mar- 
say’s views and writings, might have hastily concluded that Law, who had been previously repre- 
sented to him as attached to the mystics, was of a similar turn of mind ; and so, as common with 
zealous sticklers for exciting interpretations of gospel doctrines, he would peremptorily judge him 
accordingly, and not hesitate to express his opinion to such of his friends as desired it. Whence 
may be accounted for, those groundless and injudicious letters that, shortly after this interview. 
were addressed to Law by his quondam pupil, as already referred to, and which, however sincere 
and right meaning, betray the uncertainty and imperfection of the writer’s theological science at 
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sences, therefore, of this principle he must have been made, and his own personal essences must 
have had some sort of communion and communication with the essences and things of this prin- 
ciple. And though he was not made out of the corrupted essences, as corrupted (which would 
have caused himself to have been corrupted also from his first creation), yet he was extracted out 
of those essences that were without him infected by Lucifer’s corruption. And if so, these infec- 
ted essences without him must needs have been in such a state and capacity as that they could 
have been stirred and awakened by their Lord and Ruler, and so have brought their infection and 
corruption into his own personal essences also. And (4.) This was the true deepest reason why 
man of all necessity must have been created in and out of this principle, which before was spoiled 
and corrupted by Lucifer; and that other, viz., that he might not fall immediately into the dark 
world, though also good and true, is yet as it were but posterior, and to be superadded or super- 
eens unto this. Wherefore, then, I think this question and answer could be fitly thus pro- 
posed :— 

Q. Why was that earthly property which was infected from the fall of Lucifer permitted to be so 
in man as you mentioned above? A. We cannot properly speak of a permission, but may well of a 
necessity. For man was to be aprince and ruler of this principle instead of Lucifer; and there- 
fore his essences must have been taken out of the essences and things thereof, and must have 
had acommunion therewith, which he could have had without corrupting or infecting himself 
thereby. And then also God foresaw his fall, chose him in Christ Jesus from before the founda- 
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the time when he wrote them. 

It might have rendered this outline of Mr. Law’s history more interesting, to have inserted 
therein specimens of his talent, selected from his several treatises, as they have successively come 
under review; as also to have introduced some of his letters, written during the periods of his life 
already considered, in illustration of his style and progress of thought. But as the present notices 
are rather of the nature of a general sketch of his life, with the lights and shades broadly but cor- 
rectly thrown over the chief points of thelandscape, as a guide toa minute and perfect delineation 
of the whole, in a finished drawing, by a master artist; and as such an attempt would have ex- 
tended this outline beyond the limits which its present position would afford, it has been deemed 
proper, as a general rule, to defer such insertions, either to the proposed larger biography, or to a 
second and more correct, and polished edition of the present work, if called for. In which case, the 
whole would be revised and corrected by competent parties, so as to render it a standard reference 
book, or directory of pure evangelical and metaphysical science, according to the latest experimen- 
tal discoveries and developments. It would, also, be printed in larger type, being then adapted for 
popular reading ; whereas, now it is in the character of a pioneer, to prepare the way for a new era 
in science, embracing the unity, connection, and dependance of supersensuals and physics. 

There have been few, if any, writers, who have made, or been qualified to make, Law’s charac- 

ter and talents their special study, and approached to anything like an apprehension of his ground 
of understanding. Mr Richard Tighe, in 1813, published a brief, but inexact memorial of Law, 
from some slight information which he had collected on a visit to King’s Cliffe, and from a perusal 
of his works. But he had, manifestly, no philosophic perception of the constitution of his mind, 
as appears by his book ; in which, also, his religious idiosyncrasy is but too evident. And though 
reference has sometimes been made to Coleridge in such respect, yet he must be considered to have 
been as far removed from Law’s sphere of mind as the former individual, and equally as incapable 
of offering a just representation of him. For his piety, according to report, and appearances, was 
like his genius, mere ideality, not issuing in exalted, practical virtue. It was not of the genuine gos- 
pel stamp, beginning in a broken and contrite heart, and proceeding by the degrees of faith, of ear- 
nest prayer, self-denial, watching, fasting, and such like exercises, and cultivation of the divine 
life, to perfection ; and therefore, whatever might have been his philosophic imaginariness, through 
the reading of the higher departments of Law, Behmen, and others, he was incapacitated for such 
a task. 
* To describe the character of Law, who, as before observed, is considered by the writer, after 
looking over eminent individuals of antiquity, and later times, to be the finest Classic specimen of 
a perfect common-sense mind, uniformly developed through all the solid attainments and accom- 
plishments of human erudition, sterling wisdom, and enlightened, impartial piety, that has ever 
appeared ; as much beyond Socrates or Epictetus, as full christianity is an improvement upon the 
most perfect light that preceded itt——— to describe his character justly and universally, the au- 
thor must be radically of a similar mental organisation and complexion; and have been subjected to 
a similar course of universal Spartan mental training and studies ; (he would have to carry himself 
back, to view the state of learning, religion, and leading circumstances of Law’s epoch, accom- 
panying him Mentor-like in his understanding, and thence to proceed up to the present time ;) and 
he must, especially, have passed through a similar course of evangelical ascetic piety and religious 
experience.—Secondly, he must be devoid of all idiosyneracy, having been led through all the par- 
tialities and imperfections of the several sections of christianity, so as to have reached the centre 
of truth; and further, be able to express and demonstrate the justness of his perceptions, so that 
all his readers, who are capable of sound reasoning, shall be irresistibly convinced thereof, though, 
when they recede back to their own several positions in the circumference of truth, and measure 
his declarations by the standard of their own oblique light and imaginary conceptions, or personal in- 
terest, they shall agree in rejecting them as ‘ mystical’ and ‘ erroneous.’— Thirdly, he ought to be an 
individual of a searching, exact, and philosophic turn, of at least forty years of age, and to have been 
brought up, as to religious communion, amongst the Methodists. Such should be some of the chief 
characteristics, or qualifications, of the individual who is to do justice to the portraiture of Law. 

Those who are familiar with Gibbon’s auto-biographical memoirs will have noticed his re- 
marks and critical observations on Mr. Law and his writings. Upon a close scrutiny thereof, from 
a right point of vision, it may afford matter for speculation, whether Gibbon’s perusal of those wri- 
tings (whatever had been the results of his researches into history, devoid of the light of faith), did 
not, in reality, remove from under him the entire ground of his scepticism. Hence, may be ac- 
counted for the peculiar modest tone of those observations, considering their author. Though for 
him to have turned confessor, and thereby invalidated his pretensions to the character of a philo- 
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tion of the world, and consequently showed even herein that he created him so, his endless wis- 
dom, goodness, and mercy. For man being so created could not fall immediately into the dark, 
hellish principle, as the devils did, but into one which was capable of being changed and exalted 
again, together with its fallen prince, into its primeval station of purity and glory. | , 

Page 167 to 169. Here are six different questions, all relating to soul and spirit; upon each 
of which several things, and some of great importance, were to pe animadverted. And in some 
of the answers, also, this or that could be excepted against; but to particularize all this, I think, 
would be of greater prolixity than benefit. Wherefore, it may be the best and nearest way to set 
them only down so as they may be answered from Behmen’s ground, with some alteration of their 
order, and augmentation of their number; when, nevertheless, you may, Sir, freely alter again 
what you please, and where you may find any more convenient expression. I represent, then, the 
sense as folioweth :— : é : 

Q. What was breathed into this threefold body ? A. A threefold breath of life, in relation to 
the threefold manifestation of God, made in the two eternal and in, this third temporal principle 
which all three must have concurred and contributed to the creation and perfection of man, the 
true image and likeness of God. 

Q. Which of them was breathed first? A. None was preathed first, and none last, but all three 
together in one single act: for they were all in a strict union; neither of them was without the 
other two, and all three made up but one life in one body, though both this and that is rightly also 
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sopher—to expect him thus to have died to self, and pride, and honour, and interest, in the inci- 
piency of his religious convictions, is not warranted by the observations of experience. The power 
of faith must be increased in the believer to such a degree, as to force nature into subserviency, 
ere she will consent to the performance of pure and magnanimous virtue. : 

Amongst the observations in question, may be noticed, on the present occasion, the following 
remarkable sentence :——“ His theological writings (he states) which our domestic concerns 1n- 
duced me to read, preserve an amiable, though imperfect, sort of life, in my opinion ; but here, per- 
haps, I pronounce with more confidence than knowledge, on the merits of the man no pen Can jus- 
tify.” What, is there no pen that can do justice to the merits of Mr. Law? Remarkable words, indeed 
and the more remarkable, coming from so thoughtful, and, in some instances, judicious a writer, 
so penetrating ond critical a judge of mental ability, as the historian Gibbon. But they were the 
words of soberness, carefully considered, and uttered by one, who, whatever he may affect by + 
“perhaps,” was, doubtless, as intimately conversant with the character of Law’s private life, through 
the conversations of his own father upon the subject, as with the nature of his sublime genius 
from his writings. Whence it was, he could place upon record, that immortal panegyrick upon the 
author of the ‘Christian Perfection,’ and ‘Serious Call,’ and ‘Answer to Trap,’ that he lived all he 
taught, and practised all he enjoined. ; 

And, had Gibbon been able to enter into further particulars, without seemingly compromising. 
himself inthe way above-mentioned, or giving ground of suspicion of his real sentiments, he might, 
possibly, have added (from. the same source) that—his life, from his, youth. to seventy-five years of 
age, was one continual growth in knowledge, piety, wisdom, and truth. That he did not, like the 
rest of men of learning and genius, after their quittance of the university, and on the completion of 
an enlarged course of theological studies (such as set forth in Dupin’s translated work), settle down 
to the ease and quietness. of domestic life, but with. his wonted academic severity, and according 
to his unvaried principle of living by strict rule, he proceeded onward to fresh attainments— 
now fathoming the recorded spiritual or mystical science of allages, making all that was evangelical, 
just and solid in it, his own. And further, that he did. not stop there, but, moved by an insatiable 
desire and impulse after wisdom and perfection, he was finally led into the highest sphere of science, 
namely, into the contemplation of the supra-sensual ground of the divine wisdom, and its relation 
to all after being, of nature and creature; the philosophy of which, he discovered had been reveal- 
ed by God through Behmen, though the popular class of mankind (as indeed, unavoidable) consid- 
ered the contents of that author’s works to be ‘ stupendous reveries.’ And further still, he might have 
stated (from the same source of information, for letters are still in being referring to the fact,) con- 
cerning the ‘regular and good life’ at King’s Cliffe his father had been witness to, when on a visit 
there, and to the ‘discipline’ of which, even during so short a period, he had attributed an improve- 
ment in his bodily heaith; and how that, according to his (the historian’s) aunt Hester’s own ma- 
nuscripts still in existence, Mr. Law died as he lived, ‘in the perfect vigour of his faculties, as if 
he had not attained to half the age of man,’ his whole conversation, in the intervals of the agonies 
of his nephritic and mortal affliction, consisting either of apostrophies of adoration to the triune 
Deity of love, or declarations concerning the new birth and full ‘opening of the divine life in 
the soul, to be all;’ and that ‘after taking leave of every body in the most affecting manner, he ex- 
pired in divineraptures.’ Such might have been the character of some further particulars respect- 
ing Mr. Law, had Gibbon permitted himself to have inserted them. : 

The following quotation from a friendly letter of Law to the Dr. Byrom before mentioned, who 
had turned into poetry part of his writings, and was then further engaged in the same occupation, 
is here inserted to show the effects of Law’s writings on some of the learned deistical writers of his 
day, from whence to infer the effect that could not fail to be derived froma solid and continuous 
perusal of them, by so clear-headed aman as Gibbon :———‘‘ I have (he writes) lately received two 
or three sheets of paper, the remarks of a very learned and ingenious deist, upon the ‘Appeal,’ 
written to a gentleman in London, who sent them to me. They are written with great spirit and 
vivacity, but leave the ‘ Appeal’ as unhurt, as the northern archdeacon did. He promises to give 
it a reconsideration, and says thus of it:—I sincerely admit the preference of Mr. Law's system, 
to any I ever met with ; and since some religion is necessary for the mass of mankind, I could wish 
to see his system established—a spiritual elizium. He ends his strictures with saying of the author 
of the ‘Appeal,’ whom I look upon as one of the greatest and best divines that ever did honour to 
meniiade ae ee this poutecrDe. viz., I have read Dr. Byrom’s poem. I think it an admirable 
one; and was I to believe the Fall at all, it certainly should be his (Law? i ” 
to that of the bishops. (1751.]” } 4 ; shevetem of th Sarprelerably 
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considered as threefold. 

Q. But seeing that we cannot consider them, nor speak of them all three at once, is there not a 
pay gi reneast to be had, by which they may be considered in order and distinction, as a first, second, 
and thir 

A. Yes, there is a good reason why the fiery breath may be considered as the first, the light 
as the second, and the airy as thethird. And this reason hath its ground, not only in the order 
of eternal and temporal nature, but also in that order wherein man’s life was to continue in con- 
formity to the eternal-being and will of his Creator, who ordered his light to stand asin the midst, 
and to rule both on the right hand and on the left; as it is so with himself in his threefold mani- 
festation through eternal and temporal nature. 

Q. What was then that first breath? . A. A spiritual fire out of the first principle of eternal 
nature; which had, therefore, the four first properties thereof in their own reciprocal generation, 
so knit together that they nevermore can be dissolved. 

Q. How is this properly called in man? A. When so considered as separately and to itself 
alone, it is peculiarly and eminently called the soul, and described as a dry, hungry, anxious fire, 
or fire-eye, having the centre of its birth in itself, and being the proper root and only original of life, 
though also life itself. 

Q. What is the meaning of its having the centre of its life, or birth in itself? A. This is so 
much as to say, that its life, or whole living being is perpetually generated in and by itself, with- 





imply, that aman must have the same capacity of mind, and have studied as universally and 
successively for more than half a century,) it is hoped that such a difficulty wil), by the instrumen- 
tality of the present treatise; be, in a sufficient degree, done away. And that, whether by one or 
more enlightened men of God, full of the purest human and divine erudition, justice shall be done, 
not only to Law, but to truth itself, manifesting her undivided uniiy and multiplicity and yet 
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tissues and elaborations, from the centre to the remotest extent of natural being (symbolized in 
the concatenation of the parts of every living natural form), and then shall ‘ all nations’ and peo- 
ple prociaim respecting the author of christianity, as did the unbelievers of old, when they cried 
out,—‘‘ the Lord he is God; the Lord he is God.” 

As to this point, some further remarks which the specific character of this brief memorial 
will require to be inserted hereafter in the order of the subject, in exposition of the fundamental 
relation of Law to the elaborated physical science of the present day, may afford a presumption 
that the time is nearer at hand than is ordinarily supposed. For, indeed, the science of the present 
time has seemed to the writer to stand in a somewhat analogous position to that of astronomical 
or cosmic science at the close of Kepler’s life, when he declared that—it belonged to the next gene- 
ration to discover the true system of the material universe, and that God would not fail to reveal 
it—thus justly may an observant, penetrating, and enlightened understanding judge of the approach 
of great natural events. For all the needful practical discoveries and experiments to that end 
were then supplied, and nothing was wanting but the metaphysical key to the matter, whereby 
the latter and the former could be made to correspond; which accordingly had been prepared by. 
the divine wisdom, and revealed in Behmen. Whose demonstrations of the ground and constitu- 
ent qualifications of Nature, of the Three Principles of the eternal dark light and temporal universe, 
and of the magnetical tendencies and instincts of all things therein to their respective centres and 
to one another, with the other corresponding laws and relations thereof, all being in number, weight 
and measure—so far as related to this temporal or material principle, Newton translated into the 
mathematical and philosophical conceptions of earthly reason, and so produced his system. As 
then such was the state of science which gave birth to the Newtonian system, so it has occurred to 
the writer, the present state of physical science seems to stand in a somewhat analogous relation 
—nothing being wanted but a true theosopher, acquainted also with all the advancements and theo- 
ries of experimental philosophy, to manifest openly to the world the whole clockwork of nature 
from the centre to the outermost circumference of dead and gross matter—in a word, her science, 
and working powers, properties and effects in everything ; such an one as is implied in the follow- 
ing allusion of Mr. Law :— ; ; 

“But would you divinely know the mysteries of nature, the ground and reason of good and 
evil in this world, the relation and connection between the visible and the invisible world, how the 
things of time proceed from, are influenced by, and depend upon the things and powers of eternity, 
there is but one only key of entrance ; nothing can open the vision but seeing with the eyes of 
that same Jove, which began and carries on all that is, and works in visible and invisible nature.” 
As he likewise describes the qualifications of a true scientific divine :—‘* Would you divinely know 
(he proceeds) the mysteries of grace and salvation, would you go forth as a faithful witness of gos- 
pel truths, stay till this fire of divine love has had its perfect work within you, For till your heart 
is an altar, on which this heavenly fire never goes out, you are dead in yourself, and can only be a 
speaker. of dead words about things that never hadany life within you. For without area/ birth 
of this divine love in the essence of your soul, be as Jearned and polite as you will, your heart is 
put the dark heart of fallen Adam, and your knowledge of the kingdom of God _ will be only like 
that which Cain had.’——Let but such a philosopher arise (a master of the science of Behmen, 
Freher, and Law), having his inward eye opened, as implied in the above quotation, and atthe 
same time conversant with the whole sphere of physical science, and then truth or in other words 
wisdom shall be justified of her children, then shall it be understood, how Law may be termed 
the Newton of metaphysics. But, as observed, the primary tracing of this fact belongs to a sub- 

ent place in this memorial. Caley y 4 
aha nr ae such a two-fold light and qualification, the disjointed theories and experiments 
of modern philosophy (the former in many cases, being pure imagination), will unavoidably contin- 
ue to be but a kind of school-boy, scientific recreation and theorising, instead of the clear appre- 
hension of divine philosophers, who, spiritually dwelling in him that sits upon the threefold rain- 
bow throne in the centre of nature, as the true life and light of angels and men, see all things 
in his light : whois Christ and Gop. : ¢ 
= te writer has been further led into these considerations by a perusal of the ‘ Poetry of Sci- 
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out concurrence of anything without itself; the four essential properties thereof being all of that 
active nature that each of them is generated by the other three, and must concur again with all the 
rest, to the generation of each of them: which is also the nearest and most internal essential reason 
of its being an immortal Jife. 

Q. If it be thus an immortal life itself, why then is it said also to be the proper root and only 
original of life? A. When life is taken for that eternal glorious and blessed life, man was created 
and is redeemed unto, this soulish being is nothing else but the root and original thereof ; having, 
as in itself alone, no glory nor blessedness, but only restlessness and mere anxiety. But when by 
life is understood a never-ceasing continuance in its will, desire and sensibility; it is for itself also 
an immortal living being, which never can desist from being what it is, and doing what it doth, 
according to its own peculiar fiéry nature. 

Q. What was the second breath? A. A spiritual light out of the second principle of eternal 
nature, called strictly and peculiarly the spirit, or the spirit of the soul; and described as a glorious 
flaming breath of light and love, illuminating, tincturing and harmonising all the fiery properties 
of the soul, and making it to ve an holy angel of God, endued with Divine wisdom, and fit to stand 
and worship before his throne. os } 

Q. Is not the soul then perfect without the spirit? A. No; for though it is perfect as to its 
own peculiar nature, requiring nothing else but its own four eternal properties, for to make it aliv- 
ing soul: yet it is not perfect as to that life which God had introduced it into; for it is not that 





ence,’ which he procured, to obtain thereby a general insight into-the present state of physical 
science, he not being versed therein, and to form aconception how far it had approximated toa 
discovery of the ground and constitution of nature. And though but a’ mere tyro in the elements 
of theosophy, he found himself, in the perusal of that treatise in a somewhat familiar country, 
being able to translate the technical phraseology thereof into its true mother language, and to re- 
fer back the phenomena therein described of powers, motions, primary forms, etc., to their essen- 
tial ground and relations, as set forth in Behmen. But to return to the narrative. 

Inthe year 1739, Mr. Law published his ‘Grounds and Reasons of Christian Regeneration, of- 
fered to the consideration of Christians and Deists.’? In this work, he writes as a philosopher to 
philosophers, desiring nothing to be granted, but what will be easily conceded by honest and rati- 
onal minds. He introduces the discourse thus: ‘‘ Though (says he) the subject is particular, and 
seems only to relate to one point, yet the things which come under consideration, extend to mat- 
ters of the most general moment, and contain the most affecting reasons to awaken and convert the 
heart, both of the Deist and of the Christian.—For (he continues) it is my intent to search and 
lay open the true grounds and reasons of the christian new birth, that the things said, may equally 
reach both these sorts of readers. ——For the Deists and unbelievers, have a great share of my com- 
passionate affections, and I never can think, or write of the infinite blessings of the christian re- 
demption without feeling in my heart an impatient longing to see them the happy partakers of 
them.—And as one naturally believes, what one strongly wishes; so I cannot help hoping, that 
both Christians and Deists will here find truths of such a nature, as must, in some degree, touch 
their hearts, if not read with prejudice and aversion.” 

One of the ends in view by this treatise, was, undoubtedly, to counteract the evil effects of the 
wild and extravagant representations of the gospel doctrine of the ‘new birth,’ which were so com- 
mon at the general promulgation of it, throughout this country, about the time he wrote this work. 
Which could only be accomplished by a fundamental and philosophic handling of the subject; 
showing, by a chain of strict deduction, the nature and necessity of regeneration, with the means 
and attendant circumstances of it, according to the sense of scripture, and the testimony of en- 
lightened children of God, who had been the subjects of it. 

It has been considered out of place, in the present general narrative, to accompany the notices 
of Mr. Law’s works by selections from each, in illustration of his genius and views at the respective 
periods when he wrote them: but having made some observations in a former paragraph, with re- 
ference to a prevailing fallacy, that the sentiment of surprise and joy, which the mind experiences 
on a first apprehension of the truth of the ever-perpetuated ‘atonement’ and ‘ intercession’ of Christ, 
is not regeneration itself, as is too commonly taught, (even by such as have been the subjects of re- 
generation, for want of a clear understanding of the doctrine thereof,) it may be advisable, in this in- 
stance, to depart from the original rule, and give an extract from the work under notice, wherein 
is described what (hat faith is, which saves the soul. And shewing that the blessing of the new 
birth is not any mere intellectual perception, but only and solely the opening or germination of the 
holy Spirit of God in the soul of man, or of the soulin God. And that its nature and effects are or 
may be as decided and sensible as those of a birth into this world, or of a man who had been impri- 
soned in astringent cold and darkness, suddenly emerging into all the delightful sensibilities of light 
and earthly comforts. And that the only way to such a birth, is the ancient Jacob-way of wrestling 
prayer. 

For as nature, whether spiritual or temporal, always proceeds in one uniform way, so the causes 
and effects of the new birth are the same in allages. And that persevering, faithful prayer, and 
wrestling with God, which made Jacob a prince in Israel, Behmen a pure original fountain of divine 
wisdom, and Hester Ann Rogers a conscious subject of the distinct operations of the triune Spirit 
of love, and model of practical gospel holiness, diffusing the savour of the vital knowledge of Christ 
and winning souls for heaven wherever she appeared, that same must be the process of every soul 
that will realise equal results, according to its signature. There is nothing artificial or to be obtained 
by trick, or the knowledge of an easier or ‘shorter way’ in this matter; but all who will reap the 
full blessings of the gospel dispensation, can only do so in the standard gospel-way, by absolutely 
breaking with earthly reason,and dying to all that the world, the flesh, and the devil, have in them, 
and put upon them; and then, summoning all the powers of an omnipotent faith, breaking through 
the barriers of death and hell which environ the soul, into the light of God. 

_ Further, from the confusion of ideas upon this particular point, have arisen the crude concep- 
tions and misrepresentations of the doctrine of the ‘ witness of the spirit :? which would declare it- 
self at once, did we but consider what the new birth really is. The ‘ witness of the Spirit’ is not 
a kind of peer: attestation of God, that he has accepted the new-born champion soul, because of 
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entire image of God which he created. 

Q. How doth the spirit chiefly differ from the soul? A. Soas the second principle in eternal 
nature differs from the first; and as in temporal nature the light doth from tiie fire. Foras the 
light is a product of the fire, upon which notwithstanding its own quite contrary constitution, it so 
bra he as to have no being of itself without it, so also is and doth the spirit in relation to the 

Page 169. This question concerning the pre-ewxistence of souls, I think would be answered 
sufficiently by the four first lines, if they were put in such a construction, viz.—that they did not 
pre-exist as creaturely forrhed beings, but only as to their ideas in the divine intellect, and as to 
their unformed essences which were from eternity in eternal nature. Souls may be conceived to 
have pre-existed from eternity, in such or the like sense as in which our souls that live to this day 
in the temporal world, may be said to have pre-existed from the creation of the first Adam’s soul a 
when we all were in his loins. Concerning which some considerable places might be produced 
from Behmen; with the whole analogy of whose writings this sense is moreover all consistent, and 
firmly supported by the generation of eternal and temporal nature, considered as both concurring 
in the creation of man. 

Page 169. Q.2. What was the third life breathed into Adam? This question belonging still 
to the former, and requiring, as I think, several things more to be added, might be answered thus 
with the following additious. 
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his ‘ believing;’ but it is the natural effect or sensibility of the soul, on entering into, or abiding in 
the element of Christ,of which the Holy Spirit is the moving life,and therefore witnesses to such as are 
in the truth, that they are ‘ in him that is true, even in his son Jesus Christ.’ As the powers, and pro- 
perties, and elements of this world, witness to us our existence in it; so the powers of the holy, 
divine, intellectual world, witness to those who are inhabitants and children thereof, that they are 
the children of the triune God. 

The consideration of which and other theological points, that have been, or may be hereafter 
entered upon, will, on reflection, be found to be in strict accordance with the character of the pre- 
sent memorial, as a general yet specific index to Mr. Law’s life, principles, and writings. Though 
the spirit and scope of the practical remarks will not be fully apprehended by a mere abstract 
perusal thereof, but rather require a duly prepared reader, who is incommunion with some zealous 
and spiritual outward church, and such a season, as, for instance, on returning from some of its 
solemn devotional services, when the mind is deeply impressed with the stupendous and affecting 
concerns of eternity, and the soul’s everlasting state. The extract, then, proposed for insertion on 
the present occasion, is as follows:— 

“The reason why we know so little of Jesus Christ, as our Saviour, atonement, and justifica- 
tion, why we are so destitute of that faith in him, which alone can change, rectify, and redeem our 
souls, why we live starving in the coldness and deadness of an historical, hearsay-religion is this ; 
we are strangers to our own inward misery and wants, we know not that we live in the jaws of 
death and hell; we keep all things quiet within us, partly by outward forms and modes of religion 
and morality, and partly by the comforts, cares, and delights of this world.- Hence it is that we con- 
sent to receive a Saviour, as we consent to admit of the four gospels, because only four are receiv- 
ed by the church. We believe in a Saviour, not because we feel an absolute want of one, but be- 
cause we have been told there is one, and that it would be a rebellion against God to reject him. 
We believe in Christ as our atonement, just as we believe that he cast seven devils out of Mary 
Magdalene, and so are no more helped, delivered, and justified by believing that he is our atone- 
ment, than by believing that he cured Mary Magdalene. ; ‘ 

True faith is a coming to Jesus Christ to be saved and delivered from a sinful nature, as the 
Canaanitish woman came to him, and would not be denied. It is a faith of Jove, a faith of hunger, 
a faith of thirst, a faith of certainty, and firm assurance, that in love and longing, and hunger, and 
thirst, and full assurance, wii/ lay hold on Christ, as its loving, assured, certain, and infallible Sa- 
viour and atonement. a 4 

Ii is this faith that breaks off all the bars and chains of death and hell in the soul, it is to this 
faith that he always says what he said in the gospel, Thy faith hath saved thee, thy sins are forgiven 
thee; go im peace. Nothing can be denied to this faith, all things are possible to it; and he that 
thus seeks Christ, must find him to be his salvation. 

On the other hand, all things will be dull and heavy, difficult and impossible to us, we shall 
toil all the night and take nothing, we shall be tired with resisting temptations, grow old and stiff in 
our sins and infirmities, if we do not with a strong, full, loving, and joyful assurance, seek and come 
to Christ for every kind and degree of strength, salvation, and redemption. We must come unto 
Christ as the blind, the sick, and the leprous came to him, expecting a// from him, and nothing 
from themselves. When we have this faith, then it is that Christ can do all his mighty work in us. 

Tempers and inclinations are the fruits of the new-born nature, and not the nature itself; and 
as fruits and flowers are entirely distinct and different from the root and the tree, and necessarily 
suppose the root and the tree, before they can be brought forth, so holy tempers and inclinations 
are distinct from, and posterior to that nature which is to produce them as its fruits. : 

And if holy tempers, rightly purified, could really arise, or be brought forth in us, without a 
change first made in the root, or nature that is i ae them forth, it would be no absurdity to say 
that men may gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles. ; 

But if acta riclanl tard “he seat to be contrary to the nature of things, and has fur- 
ther said, that the tree must first be made good, before it can bring forth good fruit, then we can, with 
sufficient ground of assurance, say, that our na/wre must first be made good, its root and stock 
must be new made, or regenerated again, before it can bring forth the fruits of a holy, Christ-like 
walk and conversation. é 

The whole nature of the christian religion stands upon these two great pillars, namely, the 
greatness of our fall, and the greatness of our redemption. In the full and true Knowledge of these 
truths, lie all the reasons of deep humility, penitence, and self-denial, and also all the motives and 
incitements to a most hearty, sincere, and total concession to God. And every one is necessarily 
more or less truly converted to God, according as he is more or sess deeply and inwardly sensible of 
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A, An astral and elemental life out of this outward world; which life especially made him to 
be a living creature in this created temporal principle, and to have communion in his essences with 
all the things therein. Like as the former two, and especially the second made him to rule over 
them, as a mighty, glorious prince; and not to have their own twofold qualities manifest and qua- 
lifying in his pure paradisical life and body. ; , 

Q. Which of these three was that breath of life which Moses saith was breathed into man’s nos- 
trils ? A. Seeing that all three were but one life, and were all three breathed together by one 
only act, standing in such a connexion as the three principles are connected in one only, though a 
gradual manifestation of God ; they were all three that breath of life (or according to the Hebrew 
text of ives) which made man to be a living soul. Notwithstanding that this particular expression 
of breathing into his nostrils, is properly applicable unto this third only. For the former two being 
much deeper and interior, could not have been breathed from without into his nostrils, but were 
rather raised and breathed from within, each out of its own internal world. 

Q. Can there any ground _be shewn. for a confirmation hereof ? A. Yes, several ways could 
it be confirmed, but this only can do it sufficiently ; in the dying of man this third astral and ele- 
mental breath is only that mortal life which goeth out of his nostrils again, into that same outward 
receptacle, whereout it had its original; and therein it can be perceptible, like as a smoke arising 
from a candle as soon as extinguished. _When the soul and spirit are much deeper and interior, 
and do not go through his nostrils from within into this outward world; but go rather out of this 
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these truths. f : fers 

And till these two great truths have both awakened and enlightened our minds, all reforma- 
tion and pretence to amendment, is but a dead and superficial thing, a mere garment of deceit, to 
hide us from ourselves and others. i 4 ‘ . 

Nothing can truly awaken a sinner, but a true sense of the deep, inward possession and power 
that sin hasin him. When he sees that sin begins with his being, that it\rises up in the essences 
of his nature, and lives in the first forms of his life, and that he lies thus chained and barred up in 
the very jaws of death and hell, as unable to alter ‘his own state, as: to create another creature ; 
when along with this knowledge, he sees the. free grace of God has provided him a remedy equal 
to his distress, that he has given him the holy 6Jood and life of Jesus Christ, the true son of God 
[by the ‘ incorruptible seed’ of the ‘ engrafted word? of promise], entering as deep: into his soul 
as sin has entered, to change the first forms and essences of his life, and bring forth in them a new 
birth of a Divine nature, that is, to be an immortal image of the holy Trinity, everlastingly safe, 
blessed and enriched in the bosom of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; when a man once truly knows 
and feels these two truths, there seems to be no more that you need do for him. You can tell him 
of no humility, and penitence, or self-abasement, but what is less than his own heart suggests to 
him. Humility can only be feigned or false before this conviction. He can now no more take any 
degree of good to himself, than assume any share in the creation of angels; and all pride or self- 
esteem of any kind, seems to him to contain as great a lie in it, as if he was to say, that he helped 
to create himself. ; 

You need not tell him that he must turn unto God with all his strength, with all his heart, all 
his soul, and all his spirit ; for all that he can offer unto God, seems to him already less than the 
least of his mercies towards him. He has so seen the exceeding love of God in the manner and 
degree of his redemption, that it would be the greatest of pain to him to do anything but upon a 
motive ef divine love. As his soul has found God to be ali love, so it has but one desire, and that 
is, to be itself all love of God. This is the conviction and conversion that necessarily arises from a 
right understanding of these truths ; the soul is thereby wholly consecrated to God, and can like, or 
luve, or do nothing, but what it can in some way or other turn into a service of love towards him. 
But where these truths are not understood, or not acknowledged, there it is not to be wondered at, 
if religion has no root, that is able to bring forth its proper fruits. : 

And if the generality of Christians are a number of dead, superficial believers in christian doc- 
trines, as unwilling to have the spirit, as to part with the form of their religion, loth to hear of any 
kind of self-denial, fond of worldly ease, indulgence, and riches, unwilling to be called to the per- 
fection of the gospel; professing, preaching, and practising religion, merely as the custom of the 
sect or church they belong to requires—these are delusions that must happen to those who, how- 
ever they may talk about the ‘ corruption of human nature,’ and the ‘ way of simple faith,’ do not 
a know the true nature of their own fallen soul, and what a kind of regeneration can alone save 

em.’ : 

Thus may be seen the difference between true regeneration and a lively apprehension. of the 
certainty and efficiency of the ‘ atonement ’ and mediation of Christ, as the ground ‘of buman salva- 
tion. But for a full unequivocal elucidation of the subject, the reader is referred to Behmen’s 
Tract of ‘True Repentance;’ by the practical study of the directions of which, it will be found 
that regeneration is the actual enkindling of the life and light of God in the soul, which is 
more or less powerful and sensible as the soul is more or less qualified for it, and which there- 
fore nothing can effect but the immediate action of God himself, nor by any other than the natural 
means there exemplified, viz. of continuous ardency or vehemency of desire on the part of the soul, 
directed towards God, and yet not then until its resignation, self-abandonment, humility, and 
faith be complete, and ‘so capable of it: ‘‘ all things are possible [to be done] to him that hath 
faith.?” Which process in its essential character and beginning, it may be well to remark, will be 
also found to be as diametrically opposed to the insidious, self-delusive, ‘quiet-turning of the spirit 
inwards’ with its consequent unproductiveness of that burning and shining devotion and holiness, 
and outflowing practical godliness, which are represented in: scripture as the inseparable fruits of 
true healthy regeneration, as it is to the boisterous outward action of the self-willed, uninformed 
young professor, or the ignorant enthusiast. ‘ ' 

For a close to these observations, the following extract of a letter from Mr. Law, to one of his 
correspondents, (dated Oct. 12th, 1757,) may be here appropriately inserted :—‘‘ My unknown 
friend in Christ Jesus,—I am glad that you are so heartily affected, and so deeply instructed 
4 ie thle of God. It is.a happiness that no one knows, or can know, but he that is possess- 
ed of it. - 
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world into their own spiritual eternal ground. 

Qa. How doth this third life differ from the other two? A. So as time differs from eternity, 
out of which it is, and into which it is to be reduced again. Or so as this third mixed world differs 
from the two eternal principles. Or so as air differs from fire and light: which all three are noto- 
riously different enough, and yet also all three so firmly combined that none of them can be without 
the other two. 

Q. How do your authors call this third life in man? A. They call it the astral spirit, the 
exterior spirit, the outward part of the soul, the transitory, mortal soul, etc. Not that it was mor- 
tal from its beginning; but because it is now mortal since man’s transgression, and cannot but be 
mortal, because of the earthliness manifested in his body. 

Page 171. In what do they place the image of God, after which Adam was created? God 
created man after his image, not as he is in himself unmanifest, but as manifest, not only in eter- 
nal, but also now in temporal nature ; after (and not before) the creation of which man was created. 
If then this manifestation of God was now threefold; viz. according to the two inward, and to this 
third outward world; man also, who was to be an entire image of God manifested, and a prince of 
this outward world, must have had all these three as so many essential parts of his created human 
being. Not therefore only in the soul’s fire illustrated with its light, the entire image of God con- 
sisted, (which might be said indeed of the holy angels, created before the creation of this world,) 
but in all these three considered in their due order and relation to each other, wherein they stand 





One of the surest signs of divine light and true regeneration, is an inexpressible tenderness 
an unfeigned love, an unchangeable compassion towards all that are under any hardness of heart, 
blindness or delusion of our fallen nature.——This is the necessary effect of regeneration ; it brings 
forth nothing but the nature of Christ inthe soul. All that Christ was towards sinners, is in its 
degree found in the truly regenerate man. [N.B.] 

He cannot murmur or complain, though he sees foxes have their holes, birds their nests, but 
he hath not where to lay his head. He must turn the other cheek to the smiter; he cannot revile 
the reviler; is as free from censure and judging his brother, as a new-born infant. Asall that he 
has to rejoice in, is the unmerited, free love and compassion of God towards his own once wretched 
state; so he has no eyes but those of love and compassion towards those, who are only as blind 
and ene as he was, till the Giver of life and light did that for him, which he did for Lazarus, lying 
in the grave. 

All the concern that he has for the outward state of things, whether in church or state, is dis- 
charged in these words, Hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth, as it 
is in heaven ; and as for those who oppose this kingdom, he only thinks and speaks of them in the 
spirit of its king, Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,— Wishing you all increase 
of light and life in Christ Jesus, is the best proof I can give you of my being your hearty friend, 
Wm. Law.” To proceed. 

in the early part of the year 1740, Mr. Lawappeared again in print. The occasion thereof was 
the publication of a sermon by one Dr. Trap, a high church zealot, wherein after picking to pieces 
isolated portions of the ‘Christian Perfection,’ and ‘ Serious Call,’ he attributed the great religious 
movements then commencing throughout this country to those two practical treatises, saying that 
‘on their appearance he had prophesied they would do harm, and so it had happened (he added), for 
shortly afterwards up sprung the Methodists :-——a conjecture, by the way, as to their results, true 
enough, if with them had been associated Jeremy Taylor’s ‘Holy Living and Dying.” Which was 
also reaffirmed some dozen years afterwards, though mistakenly as a reproach, by the before- 
mentioned Doctor Warburton, who, upon reading the journals and other publications of the chief 
leader of that body of people, remarked in his usual coarseness of expression, that ‘Mr. Law begot 
Methodism, and Count Zinzendorf was its wet-nurse,’ or words of a similar import. However, 
Dr. Trap inhis sermon had shewn no measures to the subject of his criticism and remarks, assert- 
ing that those treatises ‘contained false and scandalous doctrine, reproachful to the Christian reli- 
gion, and deserving of public censure.’ 

To this discourse, Mr. Law then published a reply, entitled an ‘ Earnest and Serious Answer 
to Dr. T'rap’s Discourse of the Sin, Folly, and Danger of being righteous overmuch,’ wherein he 
sufficiently justifies his own writings, whilst he probes to the quick the principles and sentiments 
of the doctor’s sermon, testing them not by the conventionalities and customs of a church by law 
established, but by the perfect standard of the spirit and counsels of Christ, and his apostles, and 
the practice of the church in its first and purest state. He therein also complains ofa serious defect 
in the doctor’s discourse, who, though deprecating throughout it the evils of being ‘righteous over- 
much,’ and what he terms the ‘bancful plague of enthusiasm,’ fails to lay down for the inform- 
ation of his hearers, the right and proper measure of sober gospel picty, showing how far it ought 
to regulate a man’s spirit and conduct in the world: by which omission the doctor had laid him- 
self open to the charge of that ‘half-thinkingness ’ which he had so heartily attributed to “enthu- 
siastic pretenders to a more than ordinary degree of sanctity.’ This essential deficiency however, 
Mr. Law, not taking for granted like the doctor, that his readers were sufficiently versed in the holy 
requirements of evangelical Christianity, takes upon him in his ‘ Answer’ to supply ; which he 
does with a master hand, shewing himself thereby to be a learned scribe in the kingdom of God, 
bringing forth out of his treasury of theoretical and experimental science, things new and old. 

In the life of the Redeemer, who declared that he ‘came to do not his own will, but the will of 
him that sent him,’ it will doubtless have been the subject of the reader’s reflections, that he did 
not wait for extraordinary or singular occasions whereon to do his mighty works ; but that he timed 
his actions and discourses to the common events and circumstances which each day brought forth, 
turning them into a means of shewing forth the glory of God: which is undoubtedly the true order 
of co-operating with the Divine wisdom and providence. And further, that although such occa- 
sions seem to have arisen entirely by what is termed ‘chance,’ sometimes as the product of natural 
causes, and at others as the result of malice or ignorance, 01: the part of men, whether of the reigning 
orthodoxy of the time or the common people, yet that they seem to have been the very circumstan- 
ces that were needful for his personal ministry, whereby to convey his divine instructions down to 
all future ages of mankind. 
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also in God, manifested in eternal and temporal nature. Wherefore, then, this question might be 
thus answered, —A, They place it in his having all the three principles in his created being 
which God hath likewise himself, as manifested in eternal and temporal nature; but especially do 
they place it in that due order-according to which the first and third were to be subject and minis- 
tering unto the second, which only was to be predominant. And unto this I think could well and 
properly be added that which here followeth : : 4 
Q. Do not they exclude hereby all those perfections of holiness, wisdom, dominion, etc., wherein 
the image of God in man is commonly said to have consisted ? A. No; but they consider all such 
glorious attributes as posterior consequential things, which of necessity must have resulted from 
the union of these three, and none of which could have failed or been prevented from proceeding 
forth thereout freely, so long as he stood without alteration in the order of this threefold life : which 
therefore, they look upon as the very basis of all his perfections, and think, therefore, they have 
sufficient reason to say, that in this order, chiefly and fundamentally, the image of God is to be 
laced. 
R Page 1¥l. Q.1,and2. Concerning paradise, and the paradisical state. In the first question 
no mention is made of that notable distinction, between paradise and the garden Eden. And in 
the second, nothing is said but what is common and general, when Behmen hath declared thereof 
so many particular and most considerable things. Wherefore then, if his sense as to these two 
questions should be represented, it might be done in the following manner : 








Now as it pleased the wisdom of God thus to act in the life of our blessed Saviour, so does it please 
him to act in a similar manner in those in whom the same Spirit rules and governs, who are called 
out of the common path of life, to be as extraordinary guides to the rest of the world; they being 
constituted for such office by their great devotion and experience in the spiritual life of Christ, their 
clear, uniform perception and impartial love of religious truth, and the possession of sound learn- 
ing: qualifications which may naturally be conceived to be indispensible in those to whom the 
‘word of wisdom’ is especially given, in these last, and more accomplished ages of christianity. Ac- 
cordingly, these features will be found to signally mark the whole of Mr. Law’s career, as a moral 
and religious instructor. All his works bear this peculiar stamp, of being well timed, both as to 
occasion and matter, and full of the most natural, profound, and lasting instruction. And as he 
combined within him the quintessence or substantiality of all solid human erudition, as of theolo- 
gical science, which he brought to bear in due proportion, in whatever subject engaged his pen, so 
his writings must remain standards, in regard to the subjects upon which they severally treat, to all 
posterity. 

But, if one more than another of his works illustrate the principle that has just been enuncia- 
ted, (though, where all are of equal cast of judgment, it were, perhaps, improper to make any dis- 
tinction,) of turning every day events in an elevated spirit of wisdom, to their right ends, the glory of 
God and the edification of men, it may be said to be the treatise under consideration, namely, 
the ‘ Earnest and Serious Answer to Dr. Trap’s Sermon ;’ to which may be appropriately added, 
the ‘ Animadversions upon Dr. Trap’s Reply,’ hereafter mentioned, as forming together, a lively 
epitome or mirror of evangelical christianity. And the reader of those treatises will have only to 
refer to the biographies of some acknowledged exemplars of holiness and perfection, whose lives 
were, according to their particular foim and complexion, a natural exhibition of the regenerated and 
highly developed spirit of Christ in the human nature, after the gospel model and idiosyncrasy,— 
take, for instance, as a modern. life, ‘Sigston’s Memoir of Bramwell,’ or, amongst those of past 
times, numbers which are but just sketched off in ‘ Butler’s Lives of the Saints,’— to be convinced 
of the justness of such an observation. Indeed, it is far from speaking too highly of this brief 
discourse, to say, that it is not unworthy of the most devout and judicious bishop that ever addres- 
sed an assemblage of clergy ; being just what might be expected from the Spirit of Christ, speaking 
through an erudite apostle to these last times, (as he spoke by his forerunner to the characters of 
his own day): which, however, is but a common characteristic of all Mr. Law’s ministrations, as 
the reader, who is acquainted with his works, is doubtless prepared to affirm. Happy would 
it be for this nation, if thase portions of the treatises in question, relating to the nature and design 
of the christian religion, the duties and obligations of the pastoral office, and the true character and 
requirements of divine love, were, in conjunction with the author’s practical treatises, ‘ Jeremy 
Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying,’ and other works that will be mentioned in the following section, 
made a regular study in every theological institution, and the daily meditation of every administra- 
tor of apostolic functions throughout these kingdoms. 

Further, with this treatise may be deemed to be completed the series of elementary instructi- 
ons and directions for the full development and sober guidance of the new evangelical spirit, which 
arose into fresh manifestation at this period,— as the result of his own instrumentality, and, as 
to its peculiarity of experimental character and missionary zeal, (through the Moravians,) of that 
of Behmen. Whose little book of the ‘ Way to Christ,’ even in his own day, according to the ac- 
count jy his life, had begun its operation; and which, especially the tract ‘ of Repentance,’ and ‘ of 
the Four Complexions’ therein, will be found, on examination, to be both original, and containing 
the rudiments of all that was solid, practical, and evangelically operative, in the principles and eco- 
nomy of the ‘Church of the United Brethren,’ which, derived therefrom, was superinduced up- 
on the ground structure of ‘Methodism.’ The term ‘Methodists,’ as already stated, devoid of all 
mystification concerning its origin, was given, and that very naturally and appropriately, to the in- 
dividuals who associated themselves together to practice the methodical devotion to God of the ‘ Se- 
rious Call’ and ‘ Christian Perfection.’ ; 

All which interesting facts, taken from authentic sources, with the chain of connection between 
them, and the manifest instrumentality of the whole in the advancing regeneration of the world, in 
an evangelical sense ; as also concerning the germ and growth of the present and progressing uni- 
versal amelioration and aggrandisement of this country, (as of its ancient dependencies ) where the 
principles of civil and religious liberty have had a free course of operation, will require to be set 
forth in the proposed larger biography. For it is owing to the action and reaction of the religious 
spirit which was-revived at this period, first planting a new shoot of the tree of gospel christianity in 
every corner of the land, full of its original vigour and purity, and then raising a society around it, 
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Q. What was the paradise, or garden Eden, in which this glorious person was placed? A. The 
garden Eden is not to be confounded with paradise; seeing that into paradise no beast can enter, 
when into the garden Eden all the beasts were brought before Adam; though these two are also 
not to be divorced, but owned in their union: nay, if but a due distinction between them is under- 
stood, the garden Eden may well enough be called paradise in some sense and respect. 

Q. What distinctions do your authors make between these two, which are commonly understood 
to be but one and the same? A. They say, with a good ground, that paradise was a holy spiritual 
qualification in Adam’s mind, or in all the essences of his spirit, soul and body. But the garden 
Eden was a certain cireumscriptive place upon earth, or a part of the earthly globe, which remain- 
ed still a part thereof, though paradise was Jost and gone in Adam’s fall. 

Q. In what respect and sense can then this garden be called paradise ? A. It can be called so 
(and for distinction’s sake it may be called the local paradise), because it had a paradisical proper- 
ty manifest and predominant in it, which was not so in any other place of the earth. 

Q. What was this paradisical property, and what were the effects thereof in this garden? 

A. It was a quint-essential or one-elementary principle of vegetation, producing the most ex- 
cellent, incorruptible vegetables of all sorts, wherein the four elements were not manifest in their 
contrariety; which fruits, therefore, were fit for man, when no beast was capable of eating thereof. 

Q. This principle our philosophers assert to be a nitrous salt, which giveth fecundity to all 
things : to which not only vegetables, but minerals owe their original, and which is the spirit of life 





for its special cultivation, in the nature of things chiefly composed of the poor and ignorant, (and 
therefore subject to many absurdities of doctrine and practice,) just as the parent stock itself in the 
first churches where it was planted,—it is to the religious and moral regeneration of the fwrer we 4c 
gam operative classes, which constitute the base of the social structure, that this country is indebted, 
in connection with its rich endewment by providence of great natural resources, for its present solid 
towering greatness, wealth, power, and aggrandisement. Unstable and unhappy must be all nati- 
ons, in proportion as religion is disesteemed by the masses of the people, as the christian sabbath 
is not strictly venerated, at least in outward appearance, and as the word of God is not an inmate 
of every house, and cherished member of every family: their prosperity can only be that of blind 
nature in her annual process, a constant building up and pulling down: as recent continental oc- 
currences have but too fatally demonstrated. It is the Bible which is the key to England’s solid 
greatness. May the contents of that precious volume be more than ever the daily study and prac- 
tice of all her children, from the least unto the greatest : so shall she continue to be the favoured 
instrument of God to bless the world.——[Mr. Law’s ministration for the renovation of the Gospel 
spirit closing, then, with these discourses, it will remain to show, from his succeeding writings, the 
second part of his office, in regard to Jews, Turks, and Heathens; as also to Natural Philosophy.) 

The ‘ Appeal to all that Doubt or disbelieve the truths of the Gospel, whether they be Deists, 
Arians, Socinians, or nominal Christians, wherein the true grounds and reasons of the whole chris- 
tian faith and life are plainly and fully demonstrated,’ was the next independent treatise that issu- 
ed from his pen. This appeared in the same year as the preceding tract, and was accompanied 
by an ‘ Appendix,’ being the before-mentioned ‘ Animadversions upon Dr. Trap’s reply.’ It would 
seem that this individual had not the discretion to keep silence under the rebuke he had received 
in the ‘ Earnest and Serious Answer ;’ but, (not considering the puny ability and vulnerableness of 
a mere scholastic theologian and state church-man, in comparison of the giant-like qualifications 
of a true mystical divine, who, besides being equipped with all the regular acquisitions of learning, 
has ‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil’ under his feet,) he must again venture to take up the cudgels, 
and try his hand with so perfect a master of the science of evangelical theology in its two branches 
of theory and practise, and so accomplished a controversialist as was his antagonist. 

Which reply accordingly drew forth a rejoinder from the latter, being the ‘ Animadversions’ in 
question ; wherein, as may be surmised, the doctor’s professional reputation was entirely laid pros- 
trate, though it had already become the subject of popular discussion and ridicule, one of the publi- 
cations that appeared on the occasion, being ironically entitled, ‘Dr. Trap vindicated from the 
imputation of being a Christian.’ This latter discourse, then, as observed, is a most felicitous 
conclusion to its predecessor, and of equally a providential character, as affording to its Elias- 
spirited author, the opportunity of completing what he might have before left unsaid, for the puri- 
fication and good of the church. The following extract, taken from the former treatise, as exhibiting 
his heavenly enkindled spirit in both these discourses, and serving also to justify what has just been 
stated concerning his mystic vocation, and, moreover, on account of its great practical importance, 
as involving the best interests of christianity, may not be deemed unsuitable for insertion on the 
present occasion :— t ‘ 

«<The whole Christian world, from the time of our Saviour to this day, has been praying, Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven, Sacraments, divine worship, and the or- 
der of the clergy, are appointed as ministerial helps for this end, to raise, set up, and establish this 
kingdom of God on earth.._— The fall of man brought forth the kingdom of this world; sin, in all 
shapes, is nothing else but the wild of man driving on in a State of se/f-motion and self-government, 
following the workings of a nature broken off from its dependency upon, and union with the divine 
will. All the evil and misery in the creation arises only and solely from this one cause. There is 
not the smallest degree of distraction, pain, or punishment, either within us, or without us, but 
what is owing to this, véz. that man stands owt of his place, is not in, and under, and united to God 
as he should be, as the nature of things requires God created every thing to partake of his own 
nature, to have some degree and share of his own life and happiness. Nothing can be good or evil, 
happy or unhappy, but as it does or does not stand in the same degree of divine life in which it was 
created, receiving in God, and from God, all that good that it is capable of, and co-operating with, 
and under him, according to the nature of its powers and perfections. As soon as it turns fo étsel/f, 
and would, as it were, have a sound of its own, it breaks off from the Divine harmony, and falls in- 
to the misery of its own discord; and all its workings then are only so many sorts of torment, or 
ways of feeling its own poverty.—The redemption of mankind can then only be effected, the har- 
mony of the creation can only then be restored, when the will of God is the will of every creature. 
For this reason our blessed Lord having taken upon him a created nature, so continually declares 
against the doing any thing of himself, and always appeals to the will of God, as the only motive 
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‘in all animals; and is not this that very same? A. A paradisical property lieth still, indeed, in 


all things, yet no more manifest and predominant therein, but all surrounded and infected with a 
four-elementary corruption: and upon his account, therefore, it cannot be said absolutely to be 
the very same. For if it were, all things would still be paradisical and incorruptible, as they were 
then. Man, also, would still be in paradise, and enjoy a paradisical state, both within and without, 
as he did then, when he was in this garden in paradise. 4 

Q: What do your authors say of this paradisical state? A. Many great, glorious, and most 
considerable things. For instance, concerning this paradisical state within, they say that it con- 
sisted in an entire subjection of all his exterior faculties to his immortal fire-light-soul, and of both 
to the holy Will, Word, and Spirit of God ; in a child-like, innocent mind ; in a continual holy com- 
munion with God and Angels; in his being filled with angelical joys, delights, and praises ; in be- 
ing endued with divine wisdom, and understanding all the creatures of this world: in an ability to 
look into all their essences, and to have dominion over all, ete. And as to his paradisical state 
without, they describe, particularly, (1.) the glorious condition of his body, which could freely pass 
through earth and stones, without being withheld, resisted, or hurt by anything. (2.) His living 
indeed in a temporal principle, but standing not so much in time as in eternity ; having no night, 
no weariness, nor sleep in him, and not wanting to take in his breath from the outward air, so as 
he must donow. (3.) The manner of his eating and drinking, which was done in his mouth only, 
without filling a belly and emptying it again; but almost Jike as the sun swalloweth up water, and 
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and end of everything he did, saying, that it was his meat and drink to do the will of him that sent 
him. 

What, now, can be so desirable to a sober, sensible man, as to have the vain, disorderly pas- 
sions of his own corrupted heart removed from him, to be filled with such unity, love, and concord, 
as flows from God, to stand wnited to, and co-operating with the divine goodness, willing nothing, 
but what God wills; loving nothing, but what God loves; and doing all the good that he can to 
every creature, from a principle of Jove and conformity to God. Then the kingdom of God is come, 
and his will is done in that soul, as it is done in heaven. Then heaven itself is in the soul, and the 
life and conversation of the soul is in heaven. From such a man the curse of this world is remo- 
ved, he walks upon consecrated ground, and everything he meets, everything that happens to him, 
helps forward his wnion and communion with God. For it is the state of our wii, that makes the 
state of our life; when we receive everything from God, and do everything for God, everything 
does us the same good, and helps us to the same degree of hajipiness. Sickness and health, prospe- 
rity and adversity, bless and purify such a soul in the same degree; as it turns everything towards 
God, so everything becomes divine toit. For he that seeks God in everything, is sure to jind God 
in everything. When we thus live wholly unto God, God is wholly ours, and we are then happy 
in all the happiness of God; for by uniting with him in heart, and will, and spirit, we are united 
to all that he is, and has in himself. This is the purity and perfection of life, that we pray for in 
the Lord’s Prayer, that God’s kingdom may come, and his will be done in us, as it is in heaven, 
And this we may be sure is not only necessary, but attainable by us, or our Saviour would not have 
made it a part of our daily prayer.———It may now, then, justly be asked, have we yet obtained that 
which we have been so long, and so universally praying for? Can we look upon the church of 
this nation, as drawing near, or even tending to this state of perfection? Can we be carried to any 
one parish, either in town or country, where it can with truth be said of any one pastor and his 
flock, that there the kingdom of God is coming, and his will begins to be done on earth, as it is done 
in heaven? Can we, therefore, find any one parish, where the pastor has not great reason to re- 
ject the doctor's discourse, and to pray both for himself and his flock, that they may enter much 
farther into the spirit and practice of christianity, than they have yet entered, that the gospel may 
have much greater power over them, than it hath yet had, and that they all may, with a most awa- 
kening conviction, see and understand what it is, that has made so divine and powerful a religion, 
So without its proper effect upon them ?——For if the case be thus, if we stand at this amazing dis- 
tance from that state of perfection to which Christ has called us, though we have his infallible pro- 
mise to be with us to the end of the world, to assist us with such power and strength from above, as 
to obtain, and do everything that we pray for, through a right faith in him, and conformity to his 
laws and example; if the case be thus, does not heaven and earth seem to call upon every minister 
of the gospel, to take some share to himself of this miserable state of things, and to endeavour to 
convince both himself and his flock, that they have not yet been christians in true earnest, that they 
have professed Christ with the tempers of Jews and Heathens, that they have not yet entered into 
the narrow way that leads to life, that they have not yet enough renounced the world, not enough 
denied themselves, not enough emptied their hearts of passions hurtful to piety, not enough offered 
and devoted themselves to God, not enough made the spirit of religion the spirit of their lives, not 
enough sought for strength and deliverance from sin, by a firm and living faith in Jesus Christ 
who is made righteousness and sanctification to every sinner who turns to God through faith in 
him ; not enough prayed and desired that they might be born again of God by the awakening and 
quickening the incorruptible seed of divine life in their souls, so that Christ may be truly said to 
be formed in them ; not enough prayed and desired to be everywhere and on all oecasions under the 
perpetual influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit, that they may think, and say, and do every- 
thing by his holy inspiration ; not enough looked to that first and great commandment, of loving 
God with our whole heart and whole strength; not enough endeavoured to keep the next, which 
is like unto it, that of loving our neighbour, as we love ourselves; not enough renounced such 
fashions, customs, and conformities to the world, as greatly corrupt the heart, and grieve and se- 
parate the Holy Spirit from it, Now, which way soever we consider the lamentable state of re- 
ligion amongst us, whether they be evils within or without the church, no evil can be removed, nor 
any remedy be procured by us of the clergy, but in this one way, that every individual of the or- 
der, from the highest to the lowest, begin in right earnest with himself, open the book of his own 
heart and life, and consider seriously in the presence of God, whether, according to his degree in the 
ecclesiastical function, the world has had its dwe share of salé and light from him ; whether all that 
is in the world, the dust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, have been so openly, 








50 constantly discouraged and renounced by him, that the whole form of his life has been one loud 
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is yet never filled, nor made gross and thick thereby. (4.) The manner of his generation, or mul- 
tiplication, which should have been pure and undefiled, without concurrence of a woman, and an- 
swering, in a sense, unto that in which he was himself brought forth by the Creator—from not be- 
ing, into being. (5.) His clothing, which was no other but his own interior brightness and lustre, 
breaking forth, penetrating, and covering his outward body, so that its nakedness could not 
appear. Like as the obscurity of an iron may be entirely covered by the brightness of that fre by 
which it is possessed and penetrated through and through. (6.) His work or business, which was 
a childlike play, but full of wisdom, and freely left unto his own pleasure ; all was pure unto him, 
for he was pure himself. He might have planted trees and flowers, and searched out all the won- 
ders of this third principle, especially in the noble metallic tincture, etc. 

Q. But what evidence can be given for the belief of all these things, which seem to be impossible 
for man to know? ‘A. Paradise is not annihilated nor destroyed, but is still that same now in it- 
self which it was then, though it be veiled by the curse, and fallen man be not therein. “If, then, 
there is a possibility that man can be raised up from the fall and curse, and as to his renewed, in- 
ward part can be admitted again into paradise, and this even still during his outward life, there 
must needs be also a possibility for such a one to know what paradise is; what the first Adam, and 
what his paradisical state was. And as that former cannot be doubted of, so this latter, also, can- 
not be questioned. 

Page 173. Q.1. What command was given to Adam in paradise? According to Behmen’s 





continual call to all orders of christians, to set their affections on things above, to mind only the 
one thing needful; to have nothing at heart, but to be in Christ new creatures, seeking, intending, 
desiring nothing through the pilgrimage of this life, but to live unspotted from the world, and to 
obtain every height of holiness, and heavenly affection, which becomes those who are to be called 
sons and heirs of God with Christ Jesus. If religion was at this time in a most flourishing state 
amongst us, abounding with such congregations as made up the primitive church, it would be 
great injustice to suppose that the clergy had not, under God, been the chief instruments of build- 
ing it up to such a state of perfection, since they are considered by our Saviour himself, as the salé 
and light of the world, which are to preserve it both from darkness and corruption.—— Seeing, then, 
that an universal corruption of manners is on all hands confessed to liave overspread this christian 
nation, and the érwe spirit of religion hardly anywhere to be seen, nothing can be more reasonable 
in itself, more suitable to the present state of things, than for every clergyman, wherever his /oé is 
fallen, to suspect himself to have, in some degree or other, contributed to this common calamity, 
and to be more or less chargeable with the guilt of it, and to try to discover his own state by such 
like questions as these, laid home to his conscience: If christianity has not done that to my flock 
which is the only end and intent of it, is there nothing of this failure chargeable upon my conduct 
over it? Can my righteous Judge lay nothing grievous to my charge on that account ? Can my 
own heart bear me witness that I did not run in my own will, was not driven by human passions, 
but stayed, and waited till the Holy Spirit called me to this office? Have I not undertaken the 
care of others souls, before I had ever any true and real care of my own? Have I not presumed to 
convert and strengthen others, before I was converted myself? To preach by hearsay of the grace, 
and mercy, and salvation of the gospel, whilst I myself was an obedient slave to sin? Have I not 
taken upon me to e. plain and lay open the mysteries of God’s love in Christ Jesus, before they had 
had their proper entrance into my own soul? Has my own repentance, compunction, deep sensi- 
bility of the burden of sin, and want of a Saviour, taught me how to make the terrors of the Lord 
known in the deep of every man’s heart, and to awaken and pierce the consciences of sinners? 
Has my own (rue and living faith in Christ my Saviour, my own experience of the atoning, cleans- 
ing, sanctifying power of his precious blood, enabled me with great boldness to tell all sinners, that 
to the faith which worketh by love, Christ always and infallibly saith, what he said in the gospel, 
thy sins are forgiven ; thy faith hath saved thee ; go im peace. : ; 

Can my own heart, and God, who is greater than our hearts, bear me witness that in my sacred 
office I have not sought myself, or my own things, put the things of Jesus Christ ? If I have chan- 
ged one flock or station for another, or added one cwre to another, have I done it in sing/eness of 
heart, as unto the Lord, and not for myself? Has all that I have sought or done of this kind, been 
only from this motive, and in this view, that I might be more truly faithful to him that hath called 
me, and be more and more spent and sacrificed for the salvation of souls? Have I neglected no 
means of fitting and preparing myself for the illumination of God’s Holy Spirit, which alone can 
enable me in any measure to speak to, and work upon the hearts and consciences of men? Have 
T earnestly longed, and laboured after every kind and degree of inward and outward holiness, and 
purity of body, soul, and spirit, that my standing at the altar may be acceptable to God, and my 
prayers and intercessions for my flock avail much before him? Has my own self-denial, renun- 
ciation of the world, and Jove of the cross of Christ, enabled me to preach up those duties in their 
full extent? Has my own strictly pious use of the things of this world, my own readiness to relieve 
‘and assist every creature to the utmost extent of my ability, fitted me to call others to these things 
with power and authority ? Have all ages and conditions of people under my care had their pro- 
per instruction and warning from me, so that I have spared no folly, vanity, indulgence, or con- 
formity to the world, that hurts mén’s souls, and hinders their progress in piety? Have I done all 
that by my prayers and preaching, life and example, which Christ expects from those whom he has 
enjoined to feed his sheep ? Can my flock, by looking at me, see what virtues they want? Can 
they, by following me, be led to every kind and degree of christian perfection ? Lastly, has the 
will of God and the spirit of the gospel been the beginning and end, the reason and motive, the rule 
and measure, of my liking or disliking, doing or not doing, everything among those people with 
whom I have lived as their minister? hese are a few of such questions as the present state of 
religion in this és/and calls upon every minister of the gospel to sift and try himself by. For as 
the order of the clergy is instituted for no other end, but for the preserving of religion and true pie- 
ty in the world; so when any age is more than ordinarily sunk in vice and impiety, the whole 
order of the clergy, and every member of it, have great reason not only to be deeply afficted, but 
greatly affrighted at it, and to suspect and fear their own conduct, since that which is their particu- 
lar work, has had so /idd/e success. They have great reason to apprehend, that it is some degene- 
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ground, this question is more deeply and distinctly to be answered. Adam, in paradise, must be 
considered as in a twofold different state. (1.) As he was, before the first beginning of his wander- 
ing imagination, only and purely a workmanship of God, having his threefold life out of the mouth 
of his Creator, and being an entire image of him, made in purity, without any defilement, or dis- 
Position thereto. In which state he had in him all the characters expressed of the perfections of 
him whose image he was; viz. so far as they could have been expressed in, or be communicable to 
the creature. And (2.) as he was in the first beginning, and further carrying on more and more his 
own work of a lustful imagination, taking delight gradually more and more in things inferior unto 
himself. In which state that holy image of God was not yet indeed wholly destroyed, but, never- 
theless, already more or less polluted ; and began with the beginning of his own work to decrease, 
decreasing still further always as much as that did increase. N ow, in this latter state, viz., in the 
first beginning thereof, not in that former, the command was given him, The command is to be 
considered as posterior, and presupposing a previous beginning, or a ready disposition to the trans- 
gression: when the transgression is to be looked upon as prior, and as that which had given occa- 
sion tothe command. For the command, Thou shalt not eat, presupposeth the tree of knowledge. 
Now, this tree was not before, but was brought forth by the concurrence of Adam’s lusting imagi- 
nation, and presupposeth therefore a beginning of the transgression, or a moving, active disposi- 
tion thereto; and so the command is posterior both unto this and that. All this is conformable to 
that order which the apostle observed, saying, Because of the transgression the law came in > but 
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racy of spirit, some common misbehaviour, some general negligence, some want of example, some 
failure in doctrine, some defect in zeal and care of their particular flocks, that too much contributes 
to so general a corruption of manners. This does not suppose, that it is in the power of our or- 
der to regulate the manners of people as we please; it only supposes, that of all human means it 
has the greatest effect ; and that when any nation or people are either very good or very bad, the 
behaviour of the clergy may reasonably be reckoned to have greatly contributed to it._—Let us 
all, therefore, of the clergy, who have any right sense of the nature of our order, any true love for 
our brethren of it, awaken and stir up one another to a faithful diligence in our callings, not such 
as may secure us from public scandal and the laws of the land, but such a faithful diligence as the 
nature of our office, the spirit of the gospel, and the present decay of religion calls for. Let us 
beseech and intreat one another deeply, to consider the great need that this poor nation hath of a 
zealous, pious, exemplary, disinterested, and laborious clergy ; to consider the dreadful judgments 
of God, that may justly be expected to fall first upon our own heads, if this trwe, only relief and re- 
medy is not procured by aii of us, according to the utmost of our ability.—It is now no time for 
ease, indulgence, or worldly repose; all is to be renounced, all is to be sacrificed ; and we must, in 
the spirit of martyrdom, awaken the world into a faith and love of the gospel. Now is the time that 
we must give wp all our worldly regards, forsake all that we have, that we must hate father and mo- 
ther, wife and children, and brothers and sisters, yea, and our own lives also, or we cannot be faith- 
ful ministers of Jesus Christ. The same spirit which first planted the gospel, is now required to 
recover and restore it amongst us. We must break off our chains of worldly prudence, and come 
forth in the spirit and power of the gospel; so live, and speak, and act, whether in the pulpit or out 
of it, that all who see and hear us may be forced to confess that God is in us of a truth, and that 
his Holy Spirit hath sent us. A ministry that hath not this power, that have not full proof, both 
to themselves and others, that the Holy Spirit is thus with them, opening the kingdom of God in 
their own souls, and enabling them to preach it to others with spirit and power, are to answer to 
God for their want of it. [Here and throughout, consider the remarks of p. 378: “ Further, &c.”] 

To ask whether the assistance of the Holy Spirit is to be ordinary or extraordinary, is as need- 
less and groundless a distinction, as to ask whether a minister of the gospel ought to be an ording- 
ry or extraordinary good man. The operation of the Holy Spirit in us since the fall, is a super- 
natural power, and therefore, in a just sense, always extraordinary, because enabling us to be and 
do that, which the ordinary power of fallen nature is insufficient for; but it is more or less restored 
to us, as we are more or less fitted to receive it. And all that assistance or renovation of the Holy 
Spirit which an apostle might expect, for the raising his own personal holiness to its greatest height, 
or for enabling him with spirit and power to move, affect, and convert the hearts of men to the 
faith of the gospel, may be justly expected now by such ministers of the gospel, as do all that which 
“an apostle did to obtain and receive it, Our religion is founded on this doctrine, that we are to 
be born again of the Holy Spirit,—that it is to be the breath and life of our new-born, inward man 
—that there is no sanctification of the heart, no illumination of the mind, no knowledge of divine 
mysteries, no love of holy things, possible to be had, but in and by the motion and life of this Holy 
Spirit renewed or born again in us ;—that its life, motion and power in us, increaseth according to 
our faith, prayers, and desires of it. 

Is it not now a flat denial of all this to say, as is said b some, that the establis 
gospel in the world, together with the assistances of ans learning and ee tones as 
occasion why the assistance of the Holy Ghost is abated, and become only such as may be called 
ordinary? For if we consult either scripture or experience, must it not be said, that world 
peace and prosperity want as much to be sanctified by the Holy Spirit, as persecution and distress? 
That human learning and knowledge need as high degrees of divine grace and help, as human igno- 
rance? Is not the blindness, the infatuation and corruption of men of letters, as notorious as that 
of unlearned men? Does an editor of Terence, Horace, or Virgil, receive such illumination from 
plays and poetry? Do cardinals and pluralists receive so much unction and i y 
man establishments, as to need less to be led and governed by the Holy Spirit of God? Or will we 
say, that | rahe ahs suey of divided languages, and a religion established in wi , 
are not only in themselves free from danger and corruption, but have so 
Holy Spirit of God in them, that they can be to us in his stead, and mhobehne ee relae pe bi 
ons oe needed in a less degree? 

On the part of God, our redemption in Jesus Christ, and our sanctificati 
stand always in the same degree of nearness and fulness to all of us; fe ae cmon 
the New Testament that can be understood, or its doctrines observed, but upon the supposition of 
this great truth. If Christ is less formed in us than he was in the first saints of the church, if 
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uot the transgression came in because of a foregoing command, or law. Nay, with that first state 
of man in paradise, before the beginning of his transgression, it is all inconsistent to speak or think 
of a command or law. This was formerly represented more particularly, and, as I think, suffici- 
ently. But seeing that in this answer no notice is taken thereof, because, as I suppose, it is 
thought to be of little or no importance, I say here nothing more thereof but this,—that as to me 
it is of great consideration, and hath very much in it, and depending upon it, in this present mat- 
ter of man’s perfection, temptation, and fall. 

Page 173. Q.2. How long was Adam in Paradise? This question, according to Behmen’s de- 
claration, is to be answered thus: A. They say, that Adam alone, before his Eve, was in paradise 
forty days, until his sleep; and then with his Eve forty days again (?) until they both saw that 
they were naked. And that (besides many other types or figures of the Scripture) first our Savi- 
our’s resisting the temptation in the wilderness for that space of time; and, secondly, his forty 
days between his resurrection and ascension, are a sufficient proof of it: the second Adam being to 
continue under the temptation so long as the first had done. 

Page 173. Q. 3. How and by whom was Adam tempted? A. B is iti etc. 
Here the question is twofold: How and by whom, but the answer only single ; for to that former no- 
thing at all is replied, though the manner of the temptation, as to my thinking, is well worth to be 
declared. And then, further, there is nothing at all said of a necessity, viz. that he needs must 
have been tempted. Which, if something shall be said thereof, as I think it needful, would have 





we come not to the perfect man, fo the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, itis not be- 
cause Christ is now become only our Redeemer in an ordinary way or degree, but it is»because we 
have not so turned to him, not so turned from ourselves, not so counted all things but dung, that 
we might win Christ, and be found in him, as the first saints did. If the Holy Spirit does not 
now in swch a degree renew, quicken, move, and sanctify our hearts, and fill us with such degrees 
of divine light and love, as was done in the first age of the church, it is not because this sanctifying 
Spirit has committed some part of his work to human learning, and so is become only our sanctifier 
in a lesser and ordinary degree, but it is because we ourselves have forsaken this fountain of living 
waters, and hewed out broken cisterns for ourselves ; it is because we have grieved this Holy Spirit, 
resisted his motions, quenched his holy fire, and under an outward profession of Christ, have kept 
up that old man, with his deeds, which cannot be the temple and habitation of the Holy Spirit. 

Tf, therefore, we have any true sense of the nature and weight of our ecclesiastical calling, any 
desire to do the full work of the ministry, to satisfy the wants and necessities of our flocks; if we 
have any fear of being condemned as useless, insignificant labourers in Christ’s vineyard, it is high 
time to awake from this dream of an ordinary and extraordinary sanctification of the Holy Spirit ; 
it serves only to keep us wnsanctified, shut up in death, in the dead workings of our own corrupted 
nature, to keep us learnedly content with our state, as if we were rich, and increased in goods, and 
had need of nothing, and hinders us from knowing that we are wretched, and miserable, and poor, 
and blind, and naked. 

Several of the clergy, whose lot is fallen in this corrupt age, may be supposed to have taken 
upon them the sacred office, and to have lived in it, not enough according to the nature and spirit 
of it, merely through the degeneracy of the times, and from a consideration that they are well 
enough, according to the measure of religion that now passes in the world. And perhaps there are 
few, if any, of the order, however eminent for good works, whose virtues have not received some 
abatement from the same cause. This, therefore, may be added as another reason why all the cler- 
gy of this land should search into their lives and conduct with the utmost severity, and bring every- 
thing to the test of the letter and spirit of the gospel. 

The christian religion has not had its proper effect, nor obtained its intended end, till it has so 
set up the kingdom of God amongst us, that his will is done on earth, as it is done in heaven. This 
is the perfection that every christian, when advancing forward in the several degrees of holiness 
and purification, is to tend to, and aspire after. And if they who are to be taught, are to be thus 
separated from an earthly nature, thus emptied of all worldly passions, thus dead to the workings 
of self-will, and self-love, that the Spirit of God may be all in all in them, what manner of men 
ought they to be, who are to teach, promote, advance, and lead the way to this purity and perfecti- 
on? What a distance ought he to be from every appearance of pride, that is to draw others to love 
and practise the profound humility of the blessed Jesus? How ought he to deny his appetites, to 
humble his body, and be steady in all kinds of self-denial, who would convince his flock that they 
who sow to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap destruction ? How heavenly-minded, how devoted to 
God, how attentive to the one thing needful, how unspotted from the world ought he to be, whois 
to persuade others that they cannot possibly serve God and mammon ia How empty ought he to be 
ofall selfish cunning, all worldly policy, all arts and methods of ambition, who is to fix it deep in 
the hearts of his hearers, that wnless they become as little children, they cannot see, nor enter into 
the kingdom of God? What open hands, and open heart ought he to have, what an extent of cha- 
rity ought to be visible in him, who is to bring his flock to this faith, that itis more blessed to give 
than to receive? How remarkably, undeniably plain, open, sincere, undesigning, and faithful, 
should he be, who is to recommen4, plant, and establish sincerity, plainness, simplicity, truth, and 
innocence amongst his flock? There is such a necessary fitness in these things, that the force and 
power of religion must be much prevented, when its precepts are recommended to the world by 
such as excuse themselves from the plain and open practice of them ? [Consider Bramwell !] 

The office of the ministry is of the highest nature, it is a trust which no language can suffici- 
ently express; and the unfaithful discharge of it is, of all conditions in life, the most dreadful. To 
be charged with the death and blood of souls, by that God who laid down his life to redeem them, 
js a condemnation that will carry more of guilt and punishment in it, than any other. Would you 
know the office of a christian pastor, you must look at the office of Christ; would you know what 
manner of spirit he ought to be of, you must look at the spirit of Christ. For the work of the ministry 
is only the work of Christ committed to other hands, who are to supply his absence, to be here in 
his stead, to be doing the same things, and with the same spirit that he aid, till the end of the world. 

Nothing is so, highly honourable as to bear a part in the priesthood of Christ, and be employed 
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here its proper place. Wherefore, then, for my part, I would represent this matter by several dis- 
tinct questions and answers, after this or the like manner :— " 

Q. Do they give any reason why the first Adam was tempted ? A. Yes, they give several rea- 
sons, all concentrated in this poit,—that there was an absolute necessity for it. For they say, 
that as there was a necessity, by which Adam must needs have had a threefold life in him, if he 
should have been an entire image and likeness of God, and a prince in this created world ; so there 
was the same necessity, also, that he must needs have been tempted, if he should have possessed 
the throne of fallen Lucifer. And this necessity they demonstrate chiefly from the very nature, 
combination, and internal constitution of that threefold life. ee 

Q. But his threefold life stood, as you said before, in a good and excellent combination, order, 
agreement, and harmony, as only one, because only one was manifest and predominant in him, which 
was the paradisical ; how then could this have caused or necessitated a temptation? A. His three~ 
fold life stood so, indeed, in him; and even this made him to be an entire image of God. But it 
stood not so without him in the three great worlds which he was an epitome of, and each of which 
had a natural communion, answerableness, or sympathy with that part in man which was extract- 
ed out of it: for in them it was disordered and disharmonised by the false magia of Lucifer. And 
from hence the cause of the temptation can be seen sufficiently. 4 : 

Q. How, then, or in what manner was this temptation done ? A. The third life without him, 
viz., the spirit of this world, represented unto him its manifold powers and wonders, which he 





in the work of the ministry; but then it should be well considered, that it is only honourable in the 
same sense as it may be said that nothing is more honourable than to suffer as a martyr. It is an 
honour that is as different from all worldly figure and distinction, as the glory of Christ upon the 
cross is different from the triumph of an earthly prince. When, therefore, we think of the honour 
and dignity of the pastoral function, we should be careful to remember, that it is only the honour 
of dying a martyr, an honour of humbling, abasing, and sacrificing ourselves with Christ, and con- 
tinuing the exercise of his suffering priesthood for the salvation of the world. The holy function 
is often considered only as an authoritative commission to minister in holy things; but it is mucn 
more than this; it is a call and command to act with the spirit of Christ, to represent his purity, 
to continue his holiness, to bear a part of his sacrifice, and devote themselves for the good of others 
as he did. A priest that has only his ordination to distinguish him, wants as much to make hima 
true priest, as Judas wanted to make him a true apostle. For though holiness gives no man a 
commission to exercise the pastoral office, yet all who are called to it, are as much ordained and ap- 
pointed to a peculiar holiness of life, as to the administration of the sacraments ; and when they 
cease to be as light and sali to the rest of the world, they sin against the pastoral office in as high a 
degree as they that enter upon it without any authority. 

For the sacred office is God’s appointment, to continue through all ages of the world, the spirit 
and power of Christ, for reconciling men to God in the same manner and by the same means of ho- 
liness, sacrifice, and devotion, which Christ exercised when he was upon earth. We need no 
other proof of this, than this one saying of our blessed Lord: As my Father hath sent me, so send I 
you. Thatis, for all the ends for which I am come into the world, for all the same ends I send you 
into it, to be there in my stead, to supply my absence, to carry on the work that I have begun, to 
exercise my power, to act with my spirit, to continue the exercise of my love, and labour, and suf- 
fering for the salvation of mankind. To be sent by our blessed Lord for the same ends as he was 
sent into the world, is such an appointment of us to all kinds and degrees of holiness, as can never 
be rightly discharged, but by our giving and devoting ourselves wholly and absolutely unto God. 

Imagine that you had lived with our blessed Lord when he was upon earth, that you had learn- 
ed the dignity and divinity of his person, that you had seen the love which he bore to mankind, 
that you had entered into the glorious designs of his kingdom 3 which was, to convert the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, poor creatures of flesh and blood, into sons of God, and heirs of eternal glory. 

Imagine that you had seen him after his resurrection, when he had redeemed the world, con- 
quered sin, death, and hell, and was about to take possession of his throne ; imagine that then, in 
that state, you had seen him commission some of his followers to be priests and intercessors with 
God on earth, as he had been, to feed, and nourish, and watch over his flock, as he had done, to go 
before them in such exemplary holiness, such love of God, such compassion for sinners, such con- 
tempt of the world, such poverty of spirit, such obedience and resignation, as they had him for an 
ensample; had you been present at all this, how would you then have heard and felt these words, 
As my Father hath sent me, se send I you? 

What sentiments of piety, what magnificence of spirit, what exalted holiness, would you have 
expected of those, who were called to succeed so great a master in so great a work? Could you 
think they could be fit for this office, or were enough like him that had called them to it, unless 
they had renounced and sacrificed everything for the sake of it? Could you think that any care 
but that of the church of God was proper for them? Would you not own that the conversion of 
sinners to God, ought to have been their one only labour and pains? That they were to seek for 
no other happiness in this world, than such as their Lord and Master had done, but consider them- 
selves as called from the common affairs, ease and pleasures of life, to be in Christ’s stead towards 
the rest of mankind, to conduct them safely to eternal happiness ? Now, when we consider the 
apostles in this light, as being the first who were entrusted with the care of souls, and from Christ 
himself, we can see no degree of zeal, no height of piety, no compassion for sinners, no concern for 
the honour of God, no contempt of sufferings, no disregard of worldly interest, no watchings or 
mortifications, no fervours of devotion, to which we of the clergy are not equally obliged. For the 
salvation of mankind is still the same glorious, great and necessary work that it was in their days, 
is still to be carried on by the same means, and is now in the hands of the clergy as it was then in 
theirs. Ifit was their happiness and glory to be faithful to him that called them, to forget the 
little interests of flesh and blood, and have nothing at heart but the advancement of God’s king- 
dom, we shall fail both of happiness and glory, if we seek it any other way. Ifan apostle, consi- 
dering the weight of reconciling souls unto God, is forced to cry out, Whois sufficient for these things ? 
shall we think any care but that which is the greatest, sufficient to make us stand uncondemned 
before God? It is a fatal deception to imagine, that the life of a minister of God is ever to be a 
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must needs have been affected or touched with, so as to be made sensible thereof ; because the third 
part (if I may so say) of his life was extracted out of it, and he was a lord and ruier thereof. And 
the devil, being full of malice and envy against him, pretending still to be the prince of this world, 
and having also an entrance into the dark root thereof, stirred by his false magia that which he had 
infected before, and darted so by this means his malicious imagination into that third life of man, 
in whom he raised up and increased thereby successively and gradually, first an attention, then a 
delight, further a lust, and, at length, a consent and desire, 

Q. Here you set chiefly the spirit of this world and the devil together ; but which of them was 
properly that by which Adam was templed ? A. Whether you say he was tempted by the devil, 
or by the spirit of this world, or by his own Just, or by his sensitive soul, all wili be right and true, 
each in its sense and order. For the devil was, indeed, the chief agent, and more secret; but the 
spirit of this world was his active instrument, and more appearing. And as they both were with- 
out man, so there was also within him his own lust and his sensitive soul, answering unto, and 
concurring with the two without him. 

_ Page 173. Q. Why did the sensitive soul, etc. From what was said in several places above, 
it is apparent that this question might now be reasonably looked upon as superfluous, because it 
is answered, as to substance, several times. But, notwithstanding this, if it shall stand so, and be 
answered again more explicitly, it is well to be observed, that the words, The knowledge of the won- 
ders of this world depends upon the knowledge of the forms of things, etc., cannot so be brought in as 








life of ease or worldly repose. For though the temporal sword be not always drawn against them, 
nor they forced to flee from one city to another, yet the world. the flesh, and the devil have, per- 
haps, never so much difficulty to be resisted, as in temporal prosperity ; nor have the ministers of 
Christ ever more occasion to put on all their armour, than when the world is given up to ease, and 
peace, and plenty. Swarms of vice steal upon us in these seasons, the spirit and life of religion is 
in danger of being lost, and the salvation of souls is made more difficult, than in the most perilous 
times. And how is sucha state of temptation to be resisted, such a torrent of vice to be oppo- 
sed, but by the clergy’s showing themselves visible and notorious examples of all the contrary vir- 
tues. When mankind are wallowing in debauchery, wantoning in pleasures, and given up to va- 
nity and luxury in all shapes, it is then the duty of the faithful minister, by his being crucified to 
the world, to proclaim himself the messenger of a crucified Saviour, and to make his own self- 
denying, mortified, and heavenly life, a plain, open, and constant reproof of all vain indulgences. 
For to yield to, or fall in with the softness, vanity, indulgence, or avarice of the world, is the same 
infidelity, and breach of trust in the sacred office, as to depart from the true faith, and fall in with 
some abominable heresy. 

And here I cannot help addressing myself with great affection to all my younger brethren of 
the clergy. According to the course of nature, you are likely to have the care of the church 
wholly upon your hands in a short time; and therefore, it is chiefly from you that the restoration 
of true piety is to be expected in this nation. I beseech you, therefore, for your own sakes, for the 
gospel’s sake, for the sake of mankind, to devote yourselves wholly to the love and service of God. 
As you are yet but beginners at this great office, you have it in your power to make your lives the 
greatest happiness, both to yourselves and the whole nation. You are entered into holy orders in 
degenerate times, where trade and traffic have seized upon all holy things; and it will be easy for 
you without fear to swim along with the corrupt stream, and to look upon him as an enemy, or en- 
thusiast, that would save you from being lost in it. But think, my dear brethren, think in time, 
what remorse you are treasuring up for yourselves, if you live to look back upon a loose, negligent, 
corrupt, disorderly, worldly, unedifying life, spent amongst those whose blood will be required at 
your hands. Think, on the other hand, how blessedly your employment will end, if, by your voi- 
ces, your lives, and Jabours, you put a stop to the overflowings of iniquity, restore the spirit of the 
primitive clergy, and make all your flock bless and praise God, for having sent you amongst them. 
——Lay this down as an infallible principle, that an entire, absolute renunciation of all worldly in- 
terest, is the only possible foundation of that exalted virtue which your station requires. Without 
this, all attempts after an exemplary piety are in vain. Ifyou want anything from the world by 
way of figure and exaltation, you shut the power of your Redeemer out of your own souls; and, 
instead of converting, you corrupt the hearts of those that are about you. Detest, therefore, with 
the utmost abhorrence, all desires of making your fortunes, either by preferments or rich marriages, 
and let it be your only ambition to stand at the fop of every virtue, as visible guides and patterns to 
all that aspire after the perfection cf holiness. Consider yourselves merely as the messengers of God 
that are solely sent into the world on his errand, and think it happiness enough, that you are called 
to the same business, for which the Son of God was born into the world. I do not call you from 
a sober use of human learning, but I would fain persuade you to think nothing worthy of your no- 
tice in books and study, but that which directly applies to the amendment of the heart, which makes 
you more holy, more divine, more heavenly, than you would be without it. _You want nothing, but 
to have the corruption of your natural birth removed, to have the nature, life, and spirit of Jesus 
Christ derived into you; as this is all that you want, so let this be a// that you seek from books, stu- 
dy, or men. This is the only certain way to become eminent divines, instructed to the kingdom of 
heaven.— And above all, let me tell you, that the book of all books is your own heart, in which 
are written and engraven the deepest lessons of divine instruction ; learn, therefore, to be deeply 
attentive to the presence of God in your hearts, who is always speaking, always instructing, always 
illuminating that heart that is attentive to him. Here you will meet the divine light in its proper 
place, in that depth of your souls, where the birth of the Son of God, and the proceeding of the Holy 
Ghost, are always ready to spring upin you. And be assured of this, that so much as you have 
of inward attention to God in your hearts, of inward love and adherence to his holy light and spirit 
within you, so much as you have of real, unaffected humility and meekness, so much as you are 
dead to your own will and self-love, so much as you have of purity of heart, so much, and no more, 
nor any further, do you see and know the truths of God. These virtues are the only eyes, and ears, 
and senses, and heart, by which you will know and understand everything in Scripture, in that man- 
ner, and in that degree, in which God would have it understood, both for your own good, and the 
good of other people. It was owing to this purity of heart, and attendance upon God, that an an- : 
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a cause why the sensitive soul tempted Adam. For although they are now all true, ina sense, yet 
they were not so in the same sense before the fall; or, at least, the full sense as it is applicable unto 
Adam in paradise, is not thereby expressed. For Adam, giving names unto all the beasts, and be- 
ing able to look deeply into all their essences, originals, constitutions, properties, etc., knew cer- 
tainly the internal forms of all things. In a word, the whole nature, with all its powers and won- 
ders, stood open before him, and he had knowledge thereof. Which, f it had not been so, he could 
not have been so tempted as he was: but then he could also not have been a prince and ruler of 
this principle. His temptation and fall, therefore, was not because he desired a knowledge of the 
wonders and forms of things, but because he had such a knowledge of all the wonders and powers 
without him, he desired to know them within himself also, in a sensible manifestation of their con~ 
irarielies. And this was the knowledge of good and evil, which, as then, he had not yet, and 
could not have had it, without falling down himself from his eminent station in and under the 
same twofold government of good and evil. ‘That former knowledge was well consistent with his 
paradisical state, nay, it was a precious jewel of his crown, when this latter was his utter destruc- 
tion. Not knowing whether I have expressed my sense and intent intelligibly enough, I cannot 
put declare it again, by saying, that Adam knew, well enough, there were contrary qualities and 
qualifications without him, in all the things of outward nature; and this knowledge was an emi- 
nent perfection of his, without which he could not have been what he was ordained to be in this 
world: and this, therefore, was not that which he Justed after. But because of this he came to lust 
after an experimental knowledge, or own sensation of these contrary qualities within himself. His 
sensitive soul would prove actually by feeling and tasting how it would be with itself, when these 
contrary qualities were manifest, each in its own operation. And this was the thing which was 
agreeable to the nature of the sensitive soul. 

In the next following Q. (Page 175,) something the like is said, indeed, as to the words, but 
not as to this sense, viz., which experimental practical knowledge, I suppose, was the thing chiefly 
desired by the sensitive soul. This, 1 say, hath almost indeed the same expressions; but is, for 
all that, greatly different in sense. For I cannot understand it otherwise but that there is meant 
thereby only asetting of forms on work in things without him; because I see it is said afterwards to 
be now so useful and praiseworthy. And this is so indeed now, and was also so before; for it was 
an eminent piece of Adam’s dominion over all things ; but for this same reason it was not that 
which the sensitive soul so blindly desired. For it was never useful nor praiseworthy, but always 
hurtful and accursed, that Adam set on work the forms of nature within himself ; because of which 
he must now bear in soul and body all the disharmonised properties in their contrary operations, 
and is fallen into sin, anxiety, vexation of spirit, trouble, misery, all manner of sickness, and death, 

Page 175. Q. wit. In the first part of the answer to this question, if I should form it, I would 
leave out those things that are brought in only as probable, and would rather put this No. 1 into 
such a construction: 

Q. Did not Adam resist the temptation? A. Not faithfully, and therefore also not success- 
fully, for he was wearied and overcome by it. As appears, 

1. By his desiring a help-meet, or a female associate, as he saw all the rest of the living crea- 
tures to have. When God said, It is not good that the man should be alone, it doth declare sufficiently, 
that an alteration or change, more or less, from good into not good, was made already in man ; and 
by man himself, because not by God. If, then, by man, it must needs have been from his not re- 
sisting faithfully the appetite of his sensitive soul. And that this appetite was not only in general 
after 2 sensual knowledge of good and evil, but also in particular after such a help-meet, can be ma- 
nifest from the event, wherein that same was given him which he desired. 

2. His falling asleep argues, etc. 

3. The divulsion, etc. Here, instead of saying, as in uncertainty he seems to have been over- 
come, I, for my part, would rather say positively,—he was overcome; or, at least, as hitherto fre- 
quently,—they say he was overcome by the temptation. 

Page 177. Q. ult. and 178. What is here objected concerning the honourableness of the matri- 
monial state, couid have been objected also (mutatis tantum circumstantialibus) against the doc- 
trine of our Saviour, concerning polygamy. Which doctrine seemed to the Jews no less offensive, 
and reflecting upon Moses and the law, than this may seem to reflect upon the words of the apostle. 
If I were asked, Was there somewhat not good in Adam, and what was it when he desired a female 
help meet ? I would answer, it was that same which the Lord called the hardness of the heart, be- 
cause of which Moses had permitted polygamy. Not that it was so gross in Adam . . andin such 
an outbirth as it was in the Jews; but yet it was the same internal root out of which this hardness 
came forth afterwards. If, then, this hardness was not good in the Jews, when out-born in this 
world, its root also could not have been good in Adam, when first conceived by his sensitive part 
in the paradisical state. From the beginning it was not so, saith the Lord, that man should be 
married unto more than one wife ; and yet he would not say absolutely the law and Moses’s per- 
mission was not good. So also we may say justly, From that first beginning which is to answer 
unto that ultimate end, wherein, according to the Lord’s own words, there shall be neither marry- 
ing nor being given in marriage, it was not so. And yet we do not say thereby that the permission 
and institution of God was not good; but we say only that it was made by God, because man was 
departed already, in his imagination and desire, from the first, most pure, and best paradisical 
state ; which departing of man was certainly not good. In the creation of this world, God saw all 
his works, that they were all good; and yet all this goodness is hardly comparable to that good- 
ness which Lucifer had destroyed, and unto which this world shall be brought back again. So 
then there is goodness and goodness, not indeed fighting against each other, as good and evil, but 
nevertheless distinct and different in degree and order; so that when both compared, the one is 
better, but when considered separately, each is good by itself. What then can this objection sig- 
nify against the apostle’s word? He says, indeed, the matri ial i 

’ ; atrimonial state is honourable, and shall 





cient widow, named Anna, knew him to be the true Messiah, whom the rulers, chief priests, and 
doctors of the law, condemned as an impostor. Had they, instead of their AO ep to critical 
knowledge, and rabbinical learning, been devoted to God in such purity of heart as she was, they 
had known as much of the kingdom of God as she did, Place, therefore, all your hope and con- 
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be accounted and kept so; but truly, honourableness in a state of this world i - 
liness and purity ir the paradisical wo1l?. Marriage, therefore, as it is Sayers nee oe, ~ aoe 
out of male and female, is justly to be accounted honourabie here in this world, [but will not be 
honourable in that which is to come, where the Lord said himself it shall not be at all, and where 

nevertheless, nothing that is pure and holy shall be wanting. : ; 

Page 183. A. 1. By the rib they mean somewhat taken out of all the essences, ete. Though it is 
true, that they say somewhat was taken out of all the essences, yet it cannot be said that they 
mean or understand this by tke rid, asif this rib did signify all that which was taken. More 
members besides the rib were not taken out of Adam, saith Behmen, expressly. And by this rib 
which as then was not yet so hard and gross, he understands nothing else but that which then, in 
Adam’s body, answered unto what we now call rib, and which also came to be the rib as a particu- 
lar member, when the body came to have such gross earthly flesh and bones as it hath now. 

Page 185. Line 3. Here I think it is not well said, that text seems to say, etc., as if there were 
only a probability of this text’s saying so, when it is clear and plain unto every one, that this ex- 
es > dense and by so many express words, that God created but one, because he 

Yy seed, 

Page 185. A, 2. Here, the description of Adam is well and right enough; but that of Eve, 
calling her @ gross elementary creature, is not applicable to that state wherein she stood before her 
eating of the tree. For she was indeed flesh of Adam’s flesh, and bone of his bone, but not yet 
grosser nor more elementary than Adam was. She was indeed made for to be his wife afterwards, 
in the elementary state of this world; butas then the elements were not yet manifest nor predomi- 
nant, neither in her norin him. But they were both alike in glory, happiness, holiness, and pu- 
rity, and were both in paradise, though they had none of these things in that eminent degree in 
which Adam had them all, when he was a single person. 

Page 187. Line 1. 4 perfect virgin, with fire and liyht in union. This must here needs be ex- 
pressed with an addition of these or the like words—with fire and light, and with the two tinc- 
tures thereof in union: or shorter, thus—with the two tinctures of fire and lightin union. For 
the union of the tinctures in one person presupposeth and implieth also an union of fire and light, 
and is therefore enough to describe Adam as a perfect paradisicai virgin; but the union of fire and 
light only, without an union of the two tinctures, is here, inthis place, not enough, where Adam 
is considered not only asa single person, but also immediately as divided into two: so that an 
account is to be given of what was divided, and what was given unto each divided part. Not fire 
and light, but only the two tinctures thereof were.divided. For Eve hada fiery soul, or soulish 
fire, as well as Adam, and had also a shining light, as well as he; and had therefore fire and light 
in union, neither more nor less than he. But for all that neither he nor she was any more such a 
perfect paradisical virgin as Adam had been before his sleep. 

Page 187. Q. What do they mean by the two tinctures? A. I know not how to express it bet- 
ter than by what I have expressed it already, saying that they mean the two generating powers in 
man, out of the two eternal principles; neither of which can be complete by itself, nor acquiesce 
with itself alone; but each must embrace the other, find its accomplishment therein, and be ena- 
bled thereby to produce a living image after its likeness. 

_ &. Which of these two was left to Adam? and is there a reason to be had, why that which was 
given to Eve could not as well have been reserved to him, so that Eve might have had that which now 
Adam hath? A. The temptation before Adam’s sleep was chiefly about propagation, and even es- 
pecially was it in his fiery soul; for therein the lust was conceived, and the desire arose after a fe- 
male associate. That part, therefore, of the propagating power which was inseparable from his 
soulish fire, must needs have been reserved to him; and that was the strong, fiery, masculine 
tincture. And so then that other part which he was not willing to have had further within him- 
self in a paradisical integrity, but without or besides himself, after the manner of all the heasts,. 
must needs have been taken out of him and given unto Eve. And this was the weaker watery fe- 
male tincture, not able (for want of fire) to raise up a life by itself. 

Page 187. Q.4. Could not a puradisical birth or godly seed, etc. Here are two reasons given 
fer a negative answer, which are both indeed right and true; but that which might be the most 
considerable, at least upon some certain particular account is not mentioned, which I think should 
be set in the first place, and thus expressed: 

A. No; because (1.) in the womb of Eve no union of the two tinctures, according to the right 
of eternal nature, was, nor could have been made; but only an outward familiar conjunction, 
which soon after must have been turned into disagreement and strife. And moreover (2.) both 
tinctures were defiled, etc. Concerning the next following words, I observe this, that tive did 
not expect such a birth, or such a paradisical virgin ; because after her being turned out of paradise, 
she knew paradise no more, and much less what a paradisical virgin was. But she expected (ac- 
cording to her understanding the promise of the serpent treader) a valiant champion against the 
devil, who should conquer him after an outward earthly manner, etc. And this she called a man 
from the Lord. But as she was disappointed in this her blind opinion, so she must have been dis- 
appointed much more, if she had or could have expected a paradisica] virgin. é 

Page 189. Q.2 and 3. These two questions belong together ; and seeing that several things 
could be expressed and represented plainer and more distinctly ; and also, that this and that ex- 
pression could be excepted against, I think therefore that this matter might be declared in such a 
manner: : dl 

Q. What do they say concerning the formation of Eve's body? __ A. They say, with the scrip- 
ture, that the Lord God made of the riba woman. And more particularly do they declare their 
sense by saying: ; v H E : 

(1.) That the chief work-master was the eternal speaking Word, in conjunction with the first 
attracting, binding, or compacting spirit; not only of eternal, but also now especially of temporal 








fidence, all your learned help and skill, in the ardent love and practice of these virtues, and then, 
and then only, you will be able ministers, holy priests, and messengers of God; your cleansed 
hearts, like so many purified mirrors, will be always penetrated, always illuminated, by the rays of 
divine light, and you will no more need the critics, to tell you what God speaks to you in your own 
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nature, which latter they call the exterior fiat, under whose power man was fallen in his sleep. 

(2.) That this exterior fiat gave in this act unto Adam, as well as Eve, those distinct marks of 
male and female, now required for their propagation; and those other parts and members, also, 
that are now necessary for their living an earthly life; though nothing thereof was as yet manifest 
unto them, until their eyes were opened, when they had actually eaten of the earthly fruit, and 
seen that they were naked. e * 

(3.) That therefore Eve was made to be a woman of this world only, and for the use of this 
transitory life; and not to continue a woman for ever, but to be restored intoa perfect virgin-image 
in the world to come, such as the first Adam was before she was taken out of him. 

(4.) That all this was done with Eve from the sixth hour to the ninth ; whereunto, they say, 
do answer the three hours of our Lord’s being nailed to the cross, until his dying to the male and 
female of this world. oe 

(5.) That in this space of time her body, as then yet not so gross and earthly as it is now, arose 
into a full stature; and this by the power of the tincture (the principle of growth and increase), 
which then was sgill very lively, though not so powerful as it had been before the heavenly virgin 
was withdrawn from Adam. 

Q. What do they say concerning her soul and spirit? A. They say, (1.) That her soul was not 
created anew, or infused into her body by a repeated act of creation, but generated out of Adam’s 
soulish essences, as all souls now still are, viz. according to the process of the generation of eternal 
nature, in its four first properties. ¥ 

(2.) That her soul was neither higher nor lower graduated than Adam’s soul was in that state, 
which having been defiled already with his lust, could not but have infected with the same lust the 
soul of Eve also, as it showed forth itself soon after. bene ls 

(8.) That her spirit arose out of her soul, as the light out of the fire, and as all the soulish spi- 
rits do to this day; which will be made more clear hereafter. 

Q. But was not something of the substance of Adam’s soul taken from him, and given unto Eve? 
A. No; only the watery tincture, as the one-half part of the propagating power, was taken from 
him, and given unto Eve; but this doth not belong to the substance of the soul, of which he lost, 
and could have lost nothing; like as the flame of a candle may communicate its fiery essences to 
another candle, and can for all that lose nothing of its substance. 

Page 191. Q.1. What do they [here] mean by the eternal Virgin Wisdom? A. They mean 
that breath and mirror of the power of God, that image of his goodness, that ray of the Almighty, 
and that treasure of man, which is called so by the author of the book of Wisdom; and which, in 
the Proverbs of Solomon, viii. 30, 31, saith of herself,—Z was set up from everlasting : I was by him 
as one brought up with him: I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him: my delight was 
with the children of man,etc. And this, they say, is that same which the prophet Malachi, ii. 14, 
15, calleth the wife of thy youth, thy companion, and the wife of thy covenant, against whom thou 
hast dealt treacherously. This Adam should have cleaved unto faithfully, but dealing treacherous- 
ly against her, he got, instead of her, the woman of this world, called a strange woman, and des- 
cribed emphatically, Prov. v. 3, etc. : 

Page 193. In this matter, concerning the temptation of Eve by the serpent, I see it would 
cause too great a prolixity, if all the observations that might be made should be particularised. I 
will, therefore, only set down the sense of Behmen, so and in such an order as I am apt to think it 
might best be represented. 

(1.) They say, that Eve was tempted by the devil, who envied man, because he was to have 
possessed that third angelical throne from which he fell. 

(2.) That the devil did not tempt Adam directly, but Eve; because he had tried it already with 
Adam before, and could not prevail against him, so far as for him to condescend to this degree of 

e@ttansgression, though he was prevented chiefly by an intervention of the great mercy of God, who 
caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, and divided him. But after this division, he saw his own 
evil seed, which he had sown into Adam, spring up in Eve, whom he knew to be made for a wo- 
man of this world; and whose watery tincture, as the weaker, he might well suppose, would not 
prove so strong as to resist effectually the poisonous darts of his dark magic fire. 

(3.) That he did not tempt her immediately by himself, because, having nothing of this third 
outward principle in him, he could not have wrought so effectually upon her sensitive part; and 
wanted, therefore, a medium, fit to procure a familiar communication, and then an union of will 
between himself and her. 

(4.) That this medium was the serpent, which in its own living substance was of the same 
qualities as the tree of knowledge was of in a lifeless figure. And that, therefore, unto this tree, 
as its own most agreeable likeness, not only the serpent could and did apply itself, but also through 
the serpent the devil could and did act his parts most properly, to persuade Eve that she might 
freely eat of the fruits thereof. 

(5.) That he therefore entered into the serpent’s properties and tincture, and especially into the 
subtlety in this tincture; for this was the most suitable for his end, viz. to insinuate himself after 
the most advantageous manner into the tinctures and properties of Eve. 

(6.) That the deepest ground why he made use of the serpent, rather than of any other living 
creature, is to be found in the serpents originality. Concerning which they say,—'hat ens which 
in the creation became the serpent, was nearly related unto Lucifer before his fall. For as he was a 
most eminent prince, both as to fire and light, so that also was a fire-light image of great powers 
and virtues. No wonder, then, that in and after his fall, also, it was nearly related unto him, 
when, by his false magia, he had infected and impregnated it more than anything else with the 
properties of the dark world. These properties, say they further, not being able to exalt that kind 
of intellect which is therein to a degree of holy wisdom, and true understanding of truth, do 
sharpen it only in subtlety, guile, deceit and lies, fairly coloured with the glistering astral light of 





hearts. —There are indeed in the scriptures secrets and mysteries, only fully to be known in God’s 
own time, and not a minute sooner; but of all men in the world, the critical dealers in words and 
particles, know the least of them, and make the vainest attempts to understand them. But scrip- 
ture, considered as a doctrine of life, faith, and salvation in Jesus Christ, is a sealed or unsealed, an 
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outward nature. Now all this being so in the serpent, he was for this reason more fit than any 
beast of the field to be made use of by the devil in his present purpose of transforming himself into 
a creature of light. [See Behmen as to its figure and appearance. ] 

_ (7.) That he spoke through the serpent, and by that speech transfused his infecting subtle 
tincture into her, which eclipsed her light and weakened her will more and more, till at length her 
former secret lust came to be an open resolution to try whether she might find out that hidden 
treasure which the serpent told her God had kept back frgm her; and laid it up within the good 
and pleasant fruit of this desirable tree. / 4 3 Cerritg an Lo- 

(8.) That this the devil’s transfusing his poisoning tincture into Eve, was done after such a 
manner as still to this day his wicked instruments are able by incantation to convey poison, pain, 
sickness and all manner of evil into another’s mind and body, if he be capable thereof, by not being 
armed or provided against it. : 

_ Q. Ido not well know what you mean by the tincture of the serpent, nor what the subtlety in 
this tincture is: pray, Sir, therefore satisfy me in these doubls? fice Iam to show the reason 
for which I left out the word twofold, together with this whole question, Why do you assert this 
creature alone to have this tincture? And then also why I say the subtlety in the tincture, instead 
of the property of subtlety.) 

__ (1.) It is plain enough that one and the same thing, and under the same name, may be con- 
sidered and spoken of differently with respect to different qualities, powers, operations and effects. 
Now then the tincture is here not considered any more as that propagating power which upon its 
division came to be twofold, as it was so spoken of above; but as a power operating upon another 
thing without it, influencing it, and communicating or conveying unto it this or that. The tincture 
is a powerful thing, whose truie name, says Behmen, is wonderful, and none can name it but he to 
whom it is given; and he can name it only in himself, but not without him to another. It is not 
the spirit itself, but the spirit’s and soul’s habitation and instrument. Through the tincture the 
soul can overthrow mountains, and do all those wonderful things that the Lord and his apostles did. 
It is indeed in all things whatsoever, yet not in one as in another, but in every thing according to 
its nature and condition. All the communication between intellectual creatures is done by the 
tincture; all the thoughts and senses arise in it, and without it there could be no seeing, hearing, 
feeling, etc. This therefore in the serpent the devil made use of to transfuse his poison into Eve, 
which he could not have done so by his own tincture only. Now then it is apparent that it is one 
thing when Behmen speaketh of two tinctures, and another when of a twofold tincture, For that 
former hath a particular relation to the two divided propagating powers in male and female; but 
this latter to the twofold means of communication between intellectual creatures: which here in 
this case of the serpent was the outward and inward tincture. The outward from the astral light 
of this outward principle was that which Eve could immediately be sensible and capable of, and 
which the devil could not have entered into immediately. But the inward from the inward dark 
world’s properties, was that which the devil had a free entrance into, and by which he could direct 
that outward also; and so through this outward, convey and transfuse his hidden poison into 
Eve’s tincture, if she would hearken to the serpent’s speech. So then, it is evident, that this ques- 
tion, why the serpent alone had this twofold tincture, if the twofold tincture be understood as now 
declared, hath no sense in it: for it is nowhere said, that the serpent had it alone, but only that 
the serpent had it in a manner and degree more fit for the devil’s use than any other beast of the 
field. But if it be understood of the two divided tinctures in male and female, it doth not belong 
to this place at all, and is therefore justly left out. And though I might well have said twofold 
tincture in a sense as mentioned, instead of tincture only, yet I left out the word twofold, also, to 
give no occasion for this prolixity, and because the matter can be, and is, as I think, represented 
intelligibly enough, though this word is not made use of. 

(2.) Instead of the property of subtlety, I say only the subtlety in the tincture ; because that for-@ 
mer expression is a pure Germanism, and the translator might rather have said, the subtle property 
in the tincture: for, as to my thinking, that former represents, as it were, three different things, 
viz. (1:) a tincture, (2.) a subtlety in this tincture, and (3.) a property causing this subtlety; when 
there are but two. What subtlety is, I think, is seen and known in this world sufficiently, wherein 
yet it is but an outbirth from the dark-world, and must be described from the properties of them 
both together in conjunction. That which is in the holy light-world wisdom, is in this astral light- 
world subtlety ; and in the dark we have no proper peculiar name for it, but call it subtlety also, 
though certainly a distinction ought always to be observed. When, therefore, Moses saith that the 
serpent was more subtle than any beast of the field, he says in the ground and substance nothing else 
but that the serpent (1.) with respect to the dark-wor!d, was, more than any other beast, infected 
possessed, and filled with its properties ; and (2.) that it was with respect to the outward light- 
world, more than any other, of a friendly, fallacious, false-loving, penetrating, and insinuating 
temper ; those inward dark and wrathful properties being thus, in a sense, corrected and tinctured, 
or exalted to a specious appearance. And so in these two together in conjunction, this subtlety con- 
sisted ; wherefore, then, the serpent was the fittest for the devil’s use, who wanted such an instru- 
ment. Now, this subtlety is not the tincture itself, but in the tincture ; and by the tincture, as by 
a proper vehicle, it was conveyed to, and transfused into the tincture of Eve. For it is not essen- 
tial to, nor inseparable from, the tincture, but shall be separated from it again, and came to be there- 
in only by the devil’s false magia. Wherefore then, the sense is rightly expressed by saying, the 
subtlety in the tincture. 

Q. What is now further their doctrine concerning the tree of knowledge of good and evil ? A. 


They say, : p 

(1.) That like as the serpent was a fit medium to convey the devil’s poison from the dark-world 
chiefly into the mind of Eve, so this tree was such a medium a!so to convey the same, by her eat- 
ing thereof, especially into her body, for to make it beast-like and mortal. 





open or shut up book to every heart, in the same proportion as it stands turned to the world, or 
turned to God. Nothing understands God, but the Spirit of God; nothing brings the Spirit of 


© God into any mind, but the renouncing all for it, the turning wholly toit, and the depending wholly 


upon it. Human learning is by no means to be rejected from religion, for it is of the same good use 
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(2) That this tree was such a one, and neither better nor worse, than our fruit trees are, which 
we now eat of, after the curse. 

(3.) That the difference between this forbidden tree and all the other trees in the garden Eden, 
was just such a one as there is between the now earthly body, and that paradisical body which man 
had then; the quintessential property being then in all the other trees predominant, when in this 
only the four elements in their strife and contrariety were manifest. f 

(4.) That it was called the tree of knowledge of good and evil, because man, not having had 
before an experimental knowledge of these two in their contrarieties, could only, by eating of this 
tree, come to have a knowledge and feeling thereof in his soul and body. 

(5.) That no creature can live without food, but every creature, according toits kind, must eat 
of the fruits of that world wherein it is to live. And that, therefore, in this tree an infinite mercy 
of God appears, who, foreseeing the fall of man, and not willing him to fall into the dark-world, or- 
dered all things so, that, by eating of a four-elementary fruit, he might fall into this outward mix- 
ed world; whose fonr elements being but so many issues of the pure quint-essential element, may 
be brought back again into their root, and so therefore man also to his primeval state. 

(6.) That this tree came not forth with the rest of vegetables, on the third day of the creation, 
but that it was afterwards brought forth out of the earth by the strong magical imagination and 
desire of Adam, when he was already deviated from the first paradisical perfection. 

Page 199, A. 1. Seeing that this objection hath a fine outward appearance, I think it would be 
needful to answer it more particularly; and for this reason there might be added to the last words 
of the question, What reason can they give for this assertion 2 

A. They think they have a solid ground firmly to believe that they do not contradict Moses, 
any more than he seems to contradict himself, when he saith, Gen. i. Male and female created He 
them [supposing this expression not to be antithetical, relating to the beasts’ creation in contradis- 
tinction to man’s] ; and in the second chapter, He took a rib and made a woman. But some of their 
plainest and most obvious reasons for this assertion, may be these: 

(1.) This tree was not altogether good, much less very good, and therefore we cannot say that 
it was made by God on the third day, with all the rest of vegetables. For on the fifth day God saw 
everything which he had made, and behold it was very good. 

(2.) It brings with it great prejudice to the honour of God, to say that he made such a tree to 
grow out of the ground, when man stood yet in his entire integrity ; for this would be as much as 
to say directly, God himself gave the first occasion to the tall, or God tempted him, and laid a snare 
at his feet, by setting desirable fruit before him, and yet commanding him not to desire nor touch 
it. When God is not a tempter to the evil, and when we can show the right and true ground of 
this temptation. 

(3.) This assertion is all consistent with Adam’s princely state and mighty power ; and if this 
be joined to a consideration of his threefold life, it is to them that can understand the constitution 
thereof, a strong, convincing proof, that this tree came not forth before, but after the beginning of 
his deviation ; and that he brought it forth himself, though God is not absolutely in all and every 
sense excluded. And though Moses makes mention of this tree before he says that God brought 
man into the garden, seeing that it is evident enough that Moses, in all this relation, is not so nice 
and-accurate as to put everything in an exact order. 

(4.) As it is greatly prejudicial to the honour of God to put any appearance of evil upon him, 
which cannot but be done by saying, He, without any concurrence of man, and before he could con- 
cur to it, made this tree to grow; so it is, contrariwise, highly exalting his honour, goodness, and 
tenderness to man, to ascribe all evil, in the greatest latitude, unto the devil and man; which is 
done by saying, when man, through the instigation of the devil, lusted and longed after such a 
food, then only, but not before, God gave it him, or let him have it so; and yet declared withal his 

. displeasure sufficiently, by commanding him, Thou shalt not eat thereof; and telling him of his 
eminent danger. 

(5.) Like as he that says, God gave, or raised up a king to the house of Israel, is not contradict- 
ed by him that declareth orderly the manner of this raising up, and says, The tribes of Israel first 
departed with their hearts from the Lord their God, and rejected him, that he should not be their 
king ; and then they desired importunately, not of Ged, but of the prophet, that he should set a 
king over them, after the manner of all the nations; and so by this desire they were themselves 
the immediate cause of this kingdom, and of all their following calamities ; so also Moses, in what 
he says of God’s doing about this tree, is not contradicted by him that makes the strong desire of 
Adam, after his imagination was departed from the Lord, his Father and Tutor, to be the proper 
immediate cause of this tree’s coming forth out of the ground. 

Q. How could such an evil, infecting tree grow in paradise? A. Thinking still, Sir, on your 
Jast question, I might well ask reciprocally,—How could such a tree as you describe have been 
brought forth by God, the only good, without an immediate operation of man himself, and even be- 
fore he was infected by the devil? But to resolve this new scruple, also, I must needs say, there is 
no difficulty in the matter at all. For this tree grew not in paradise, but in the garden Eden and 
even in the midst thereof where Adam and Eve were tempted. We discoursed before concerning 
the difference between paradise and the garden Eden; and from thence you may easily apprehend 
that this tree was as little in paradise as the devil or the serpent was: but in the garden, in which 
all the other trees were paradisical, it could be; for only the pre-dominion, either of the quint-es- 
sential or four-elementary property does make the difference. 

Q. Why is this tree of knowledge said to have stood in the midst of the garden? A. As allout- 
ward things are figures or signatures of the inward, so was thisalso. Adam and Eve were tried as 
in the midst, between the three principles, having them, indeed, all three in them, but being not 
yet fixed in any of them: and in answerableness to this, the tempting tree stood also outwardly in 
the midst of the garden. But another and deeper reason can be given, which is this: This stand- 





and service, and affords the same assistance to religion, that the alphabet, writing, and printi 

does. But if it is raised from this kind and degree of assistance, if it is comin a oat ol 
key, to the mysteries of our redemption in Jesus Christ, instead of opening to us the kingdom of 
God, it Jocks us up in our own darkness.—lIt is a truth confessed on all hands, that the kingdom 
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ing in the midst is chiefly and in the first place attributed to the tree of life, representing the se- 
cond principle of pure eternal life, which standeth in the midst, between the first and third; but 
to the tree of knowledge it is attributed but secondarily and consequentially. For it was not two 
trees in number, standing the one besides the other, but only one manifest in two principles, which 
as to its outward figure in this world, could not but stand in the midst of the garden, because it 
stood, as to its inward representation, in that midst ; and this in conformity to the second princi- 
ple’s standing in the midst, between the first eternal and the third temporal world. 

Q. How can this assertion, of one tree, be consistent with the description of Moses, who tells us 
expressly oftwo? A. The tree of knowledge, forasmuch as it had corruptibility and death in it, 
was not indeed the tree of life; like as also this four-elementary world is not paradise. But like 
as paradise is only without the qualification of this world, but not without the place of it, so also 
was this tree of life with relation to the tree of knowledge. As then, upon that former account, 
Moses rightly speaks of two trees, so upon this latter, there is also rightly spoken but of one, yet 
anh e one as is twofold, or manifest in two different principles; and Moses is not contradicted 
at all. 

Q. This distinction and difference between these two trees, which you say were but one, wants yet 
better to be illustrated. A. There was such a distinction and ditference between them, as there was 
between man’s outward astral and inward soulish spirit. When his imagination wandered out, he 
found in the midst of the garden an object was represented to his astral spirit by the spirit of this 
world, which invited him to eat, that he might get an experimental knowledge of good and evil. 
And when he withdrew his imagination from this, and turned in, he found in the midst of the gar- 
“den (though it might now more properly be said, in the midst of paradise) an object was represented 
to his superior soulish spirit by the spirit of God, which invited him to eat, that he might be 
strengthened, and enabled to go forward unto his being confirmed to that higher eternal life, which 
he was to have been translated into at the end of this temporal world. And so there was the 
greatest difference, even to a contrariety, between these two objects. And yet they were not two 
such trees as stood besides or without one another, each upon a peculiar sput of ground, so as that 
they could have been seen at once in one station of man, and by the self same seeing faculty. And 
though they both were always before him, yet each of them affected only that part of him which 
it was conformable to, and he was sensible of that only which his imagination applied itself unto, 
And as he was but one man, or one soul with an interior and exterior spirit, so was this but one 
tree, with an interior and exterior appearance, answering unto his twofold spirit. 

Q. How did this tree of life differ from the other paradisical trees? and to what end was it set 
before him, in the midst, as you say, of paradise? A. The very name thereof showeth us that it 
was more dignified, or higher graduated than the rest of the paradisical trees. For though they 
also had nothing of death in them, yet they brought only fruits for man’s then present paradisical 
life, when this offered him fruits from that higher heavenly life, which upon his having held out 
his trial faithfully, he was to have been confirmed unto eternally. Wherefore, also, it was set be- 
fore him in the midst of paradise, for to show him that this paradise, then upon earth, was still 
but, as it were, a circumferential state, from which he was to enter into a higher or deeper cen- 
tral rest. But especially was it set before him because of this temptation, that he might have 
the highest antidote against the devil’s poison, hid under the veil of the spirit of this world; that 
he might be altogether inexcusable, and find afterwards no fault with his loving Father and Crea- 
tor; but that God, as he is just, might be justified also in all his works by man, who must needs 
own that he would not have had him fall, but that he did for him all that he could do, consistently 
with that free will which he had given him. When, therefore, Eve neglected this, and applied her- 
self to the tree of knowledge, and gave Adam also of the fruit thereof, they both could not but fall, 
by their own fault, into death, and lose not only the tree of life, but all the rest of the paradisical 
fruits also. 

Page 205. No. 4. For the sake of a clearer distinction, and better agreement with what was de- 
clared above, might here be said,—They had lost paradise, and were driven out of the garden also. 
For paradise, as to their own persons and paradisical state, they had lost before, and saw that they 
had lost it when their eyes were opened; but in the garden they were still, till they were driven 
out of it afterwards. : 

Ibid. Q, 1. Concerning the cherubim and flaming sword, might thus be answered : 

(1.) That the words of Moses are indeed to be understood, according to the letter, of a dread- 
ful appearance, to Adam and Eve, of a mighty angel, having a flaming two-edged sword, and dri- 
ving them away from that place. But that, nevertheless, this was but an outward figure or repre- 
sentation of an inward reality, which is of a very large signification, and full of mysteries. Where- 
of they say further: : : , ; 

(2.) That but an obscure external notion can be had thereof, without a self-experience in the 
process of regeneration; seeing that it is not only without, but much rather within man. ; 

(3.) That this sword is the spiritual fire of eternal nature, considered as divorced from the light 
in man; and so that it is that only passage which he must go through, if to be restored to his en- 
tire primeval perfection. i ; ; was 

(4.) That the whole dispensation under the law, with all its types and figures, is to be referred 
hereunto : this fire being all that time advancing forward to a re-union with its light in the hu- 
manity, until in the fulness thereof this re-union was accomplished in the human person of Jesus 

ist. é ; 
sine, That from this Adam and Eve’s being driven out of paradise, no soul of their posterity 
was able to pass through this fiery sword into paradise again, because no male nor female can be 
admitted into it, but only that perfect virgin-image which was therein created in the beginning; 
and such a Virgin-image was not among all living, until the Lord from heaven came down and took 
upon him human nature, 
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f is the beginning of the kingdom of glory, and that they differ only in degree. Is not this 
Sriuly confessitg: that the light of the kingdom of grace must be one and the same with that of 
the kingdom of glory ? How else can one be the beginning of the other? And must not that, which 
is to be our one only light in heaven in a full degree, be now our one only light of all heavenly 
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(6.) That He, though outwardly a male, being internally a perfect virgin, broke this fiery 
sword in his death, by passing through it into paradise, and carrying along with him the holy pa- 
triarchs, prophets, etc., and that in this entering into, and passing through this sword, that article 
of our christian religion, concerning his descending into hell, is understood. ies 

(7.) That this breaking the fiery sword doth not yet import a total abolishing or removing of 
the same, but only a having weakened and made it impotent; so that though every one is to fol- 
low that same way after him, yet this angel is no more able to keep out any soul that is endued 
with his Spirit, and much less any that has put on his new humanity. a 

(8.) That the office of this angel is to cut off from the soul (N.B.) all what it is infected and 
polluted with from the devil, the serpent, and the tree of knowledge of good and evil. 

Page 207. No. 4. that he implanted in their souls. For certain considerable reasons [ would 
here much rather say,——in them, or in their mind, or, in their ground. Because it was not im- 
planted in their souls, if the soul is taken strictly for that fiery being which in itself is distinct, 
and was moreover now separated from the spirit: but it was inspoken into them, or in their 
ground, without their having any power to do or act with it according to their pleasure. Nay, 
it is even more properly to be attributed to Eve than to Adam, seeing that Eve, not Adam, was to 
bring forth that holy seed which was to bruise the serpent’s head. When the fiery soul in Adam, 
chiefly (for Eve’s soul is not thereby excluded) was that same serpent in man, whose head, or 
fiery predominant power was to be brnised by that seed of the woman, not of theman. In Adam 
the soulish fire began to be raised up, and in Eve the light thereof was first extinguished. Into 
this, therefore, not into that immediately, this seed was implanted, for to stand in opposition | 
against that first beginning made in Adam. 

Ibid. Q.1. The same in substance with what divines commonly cali universal grace, etc. 

Though I do not exactly know what they understand by universal grace, yet I think this sup- 
position, which here in the answer is passed by in silence, and as if it were all granted, should 
be answered in a sense inclining more or less to the negative, by showing a difference between 
them, consisting herein, that the universal grace is that ability in all men, which is freely gi- 
ven them after the fall, to turn their will, desire, and imagination unto God again, who offers 
them a gift, and to receive the same from him; when this ingrafted word is that divine gift it- 
self, though still but considered asa little seed. For though even this also may verily be called 
an universal grace, yet there is also something lower than this, and in a sense prior, and more 
as on the side of man, by which he is to procure the manifestation and increase of this gift in 
him, which else will never be manifest in him, nor do him any good. Ina word, that first, all 
men have absolutely ; and this second, all men can have, by means of a right use of that first. 

Ibid. A.1. propagated, but in a hidden manner. Here, I think, might well be added,——in 
its own inward principle, and not as by the soul’s own propagating power. . For the soul was not 
sufficient for it; and therein also chiefly, according to Behmen’s plain declaration, that hidden 
manner did consist. And, that the last words, viz., the first-born, commonly the figure or type 
of the sinful image, might not seem so dry and useless, I think these words could conveniently be 
added,—which they say is very mysterious. For Behmen’s declaration testifieth sufficiently, 
the great mysteries contained therein, and showeth also plainly the deep mysterious cause there- 
of; even from the generation of eternal nature, wherein the fiery, wrathful properties are, and 
must be, prior to the light, as the soul aiso in man is and must be prior to the spirit. 

Pages 211—218. Here is a compendious description of the beginning of the natural genera- 
tion, represented first, as to the sense of Behmen, and then also as to that of several other philo- 
sophers and physicians, which are apprehended to be not only different from, but also contrary 
to him. I cannot but say hereupon in general(1.) That same which I find is said afterwards 
(page 229. 4. wit.) is absolutely true; viz. that internal eyes, looking into the inward ground, are 
more to be valued than external ones, beholding only the superficies of things, though never so 
well instructed with microscopes. (2.) That these latter are to be censured, judged, and rectified 
by those former, but not the former by the latter; according to the apostle’s word, which herein 
also is true in a sense and manner, the spiritual man judgeth all things, and is judged by none. (3.) 
That notwithstanding this, if, by the outward eye something is plainly discovered contrary to, 
and inconsistent with what internal eyes have delivered ; in such a case it may be granted, that 
in this or that particular thing a mistake is committed, either by the author himself in his deli- 
very, or by the reader in the apprehension thereof. For this could have been done upon several 
accounts, both on the reader’s side and on the author’s, who not only never pretended to an in- 
fallibility in all and every punctilio, but also owned plainly himself, that he had not declared all 
particular things; whereto, he saith, in this matter only, concerning the natural propagation 
of man, many great volumes would be required. And (4.) That in all what here in these seven 
pages is related from the physicians, I cannot yet meet with anything which I could Say is plain- 
ly and directly contrary to what Behmen hath delivered. Nay, as to those particulars wherein 
they differ amoung themselves, and are contrary to one another, I dare say it is apparent, from 
Behmen, that in both their contrary opinions some glimmerings appear of a deeper truth, which 
in its brightness was not risen unto any of them, and could not therefore by them have been dis- 
cerned. So that they are not only not so contrary to Behmen as they may seem to be from with- 
out, but also not so contrary to one another as they think themselves to be. This, I shall, in the 
first place, endeavour to show by going through all their eight positions (from page 213 to 218,) 
and then I shall also say what I think is needful to be observed upon the six positions (page 211), 
declaring the same thing according to the sense of Behmen: 

(1.) Lhe physicians say, the semen of the male consists, etc. In this whole first position, Iam 
not able to discover any the least contrariety between Behmen and them 3 nay, as to some par- 
ticulars, not so much as a difference, but what may be in the construction of words. Behmen 
speaks of a blood of the heart, and they of an arterial blood conveyed from the heart: and is not 
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things in a lower degree? Therefore all that we see and know of the kingdom of God now, must 
be by that same light by which we shall see and know the kingdom of God heresting ay is an 
all-speaking, all-working, all-illuminating essence, possessing the depth, and bringing forth the 
life of every creature according to its nature. Our life is out of this divine essence, and is itself a 
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both this and that one and the same thing? Behmen considers chiefly the first, the principal and 
the more insensible original of the seed, in that place whereout, as the Scripture witnesseth, aré 
the issues of life; not minding so directly that which is secondary, which yet, in several other 
places, he also plainly expresses and asserts. And the physicians consider chiefly that which is 
nearer to apprehension and sensibility ; not minding so directly that which is first and principal, 
which yet they also do not deny, but assert and express it plainly, by their saying it is conveyed 
from the heart, Behmen doth not say, that the semen is elaborated in the heart; but that in the 
heart the beginning is made of its generation, not in the spermatic arteries. For to the brain,. 
which is the astral spirit’s residence, the heart, as the chief residence of life, is nearer and more 
immediately related than those arteries. Upon the heart, therefore, the first operation is done, 
from the agent in the brain, and then from the heart it is conveyed down: which I am-sure the 
physicians will net deny nor contradict. Further: Isee they disagree here, more or less among 
themselves ; for some add ¢o the animal spirits, the nervous juice, the succus nutritius, or succus 
genitalis. But Behmen will disagree with none, having asserted, that in the greatest latitude all 
the powers and virtues of the whole body are comprised in the seed. And to their last particular 
in this position, viz., that the gross parts of the semen are asa vehicle to the spirituous parts, etc., 
he will be found not only to stand in an entire conformity, but also to be able more than any or all 
of them to declare, from his internal sight, what and from whence those grosser and these more 
Spirituous parts are, what it was that made such a difference between them, and how the former 
came to be so gross and beastlike as they are. 

(2.) Physicians say, the females have no semen: their testiculi are ovaria; and from hence it is 
concluded that Behmen, saying much of the female semen, cannot but contradict their ocular ex- 
periences. But J think this ‘contradiction will be but seeming, and lying in different apprehen- 
sion of the word semen. The females, they grant, have something in them requisite to the ge- 
neration ; even such a thing as hath the lineaments of the foetus in it, before the knowledge of man, 
and which is to drop into the fundus uleri, as a seed into the ground. Now why this may not per- 
tinently be called a seed or semen, I cannot see, when the Scripture itself speaks of the woman’s 
seed. When, therefore, the physicians say the females have no semen, I cannot think that they” 
intend to set up their ocular experience as a witness against the Scripture, but only that their 
meaning is this: that which the woman hath is not like to the semen of the man, and hath not 
those requisites which they conceive to be needful in the man’s semen. And if this or the like be 
their sense, it is not contrary to Behmen. For he nowhere saith that the female semen is tho- 
roughly such a ene, or that it is generated entirely in the same form as the males; though he doth 
also say nothing of that form of an ovum, which whether he knew or not I cannot determine. It 
is at least apparent, from his saying—that hands and feet have their signatures in the centre, before 
they come to an outward appearance, that he knew more than he delivered. But let this also be 
taken notice of: Seeing that the physicians say little of that which needs must precede every ge- 
neration, viz., will, imagination, lust, and desire, which yet is not of little moment; and seeing 
that these things are and operate in the females as well as in the males; why should they be in 
them quite without effect, when they are so efficacious in men? May we not reasonably think, 
that their astral spirit in the brain, acting upon the same object as in males, must also have the 
same effect in them, according to their peculiar kind or female constitution? And could not 
therefore a massa (or however else it might be called), chiefly of more spirituous parts, be raised 
up thereby from the blood of the heart, and then conveyed into their ova, for to stir and influence 
the same with a concupiscence after the male semen? Truly, if they have, as the physicians own, 
their spermatick arteries and vessels, as well as men, they must have them in vain and to no pur- 
pose, or at least the physicians must give them this name in vain, if they do not at all minister to 
the generation of the seed. But I will herein not be positive, not pretending to be a natural philo- 
sopher. I say only, that what I have now offered toconsideration is not inconsistent with Behmen, 
and that I can as yet, in all what the physicians say in this second position, see nothing directly 
contrary to him. 

(3.) The things said in this third position are partly belonging to the foregoing second, and 
are considered already. Partly they will! be repeated in the following positions, and shall be then 
considered; and partly also they are depending only upon the females having ovaria. Wherefore 
it is plain, that if this can be consistent with Behmen, that also which depends thereupon can 
have nothing in it directly contrary to him. 

(4.) Here is also, at least on one side, a harmony to be perceived ; and though on the other 
something of discord may be observed, yet seeing that this discord is only about a thing delivered 
by the physicians from their ratiocination, and not from an ocular experience, nothing thereof can 
pe set in opposition to Behmen, as able in any wise to detract from his authority. The seed of the 
male, they say, is no part of the conception, but only the active principle or efficient cause of the foe- 
tus. Above (position 1st), they have owned the masculine seed hath both gross and spirituous parts. 
Now then, let them make these spirituous parts the active principle of the foctus, Behmen shall 
well enough agree with them. Butas to the gross parts, which they themselves call but a vehicle 
of the spirituous, none I think will deny but that they are in the coition mixed with the limpid 
liquor in the female ovum, or else how could this be impregnated thereby ? And if so, it might 
well be asked by what sort of microscopes they could have discovered that this limpid liquor only, 
and not also that which is so mixed with it, is the matter or the passive principle of the foetus ? 
Male and female are one flesh, saith the Scripture; now this one flesh in two.persons jointly gene- 
rates a third flesh. What ground then can be shown why the female only should generate the 
flesh, and the male should contribute nothing to the substance of the flesh, but only be an active 
principle thereof, when it is so plain that the masculine seed is more fleshly, or nearer unto flesh, 
than that limpid water of the female. 4 

(5.) That all what here is said in this fifth position, if it be really so in the outward appearance, 
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cereaturely similitude of it ; and when we turn from all impediments, this divine essence becomes 

as certainly the true light of our mind here, as it will be hereafter.  Thisis not enthusiasm, but 

the words of truth and soberness; and it is the running away from this enthusiasm, that has made 

so many great scholars as useless to the church as tinkling cymbals, and all christendoma mere ba- 
EEE 
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as some of the physicians declare, can be consistent with Behmen, appears sufficiently from the 
foregoing observations. I shall add only this, as to the two different words, fecundated and im~ 
pregnated, that they seem thereby themselves tacitly or implicitly to grant, that the male semen is 
not only an active principle, viz., as to its spirituous parts, but also as to the gross, a part of the 
matter or passive principle of the foetus ; for unto this the impregnation, and unto that the fecun- 
dation, is proper, which two cannot be attributed unto both promiscuously. If the masculine 
seed doth fecundate the female ovum, it works thereupon and enables its faculties to bring forth 
that which they cannot bring forth as of themselves alone; but if it doth impregnate the same, it 
makes it only thick and swelling, not by working thereupon, but by adding or infusing something 
into it which is agreeable thereunto. The gross parts as to themselves cannot fecundate it, or else 
they would be the active principle themselves, and not a gross vehicle thereof. And so the spi- 
tituous parts cannot impregnate it, viz., directly and immediately by themselves, or else they 
would be but a gross vehicle without activity. And if these two should be attributed to each of 
them promiscuously, the distinction (which yet is real enough) between grossness and spirituosity 
in one and the same seed, would signify nothing at all. F 

(6.) In this sixth position is nothing that wants any reconciliation with Behmen. Those that 
profess they do not know, etc., might learn something thereof from him; and others, who think: 
their opinion to be very probable, might be more by him confirmed, and get a clearer sight, seeing 
it is undeniable that he hath declared this matter deeper than they were able to do. : 

(7.) This position of some, though it be exploded by others, hath certainly something in it 
which is not absolutely to be rejected. Of the animalcula in the male semen I will say nothing, 
though I think something might be said for it, though not perhaps in their sense. I will say only, 
that it is most agreeable with Behmen that the Zéneaments of the foetus are therein, no less than in 
the female ovum; though, I am sure, so deeply hid and secretly, that they shall not be discerned 
by any microscope, but found only by such an eye as Behmen had, whose words we heard above. 
And though perhaps these lineaments may be nearer to appearance in the female ovum, yet this 
cannot be a sufficient ground to assert that they are not at all in the male seed. The second part 
of this position, saying that the conception is in that animated male semen, and not in the ova of the 
females, which they take to be only the receptacles of the semen virile, though it is likewise exploded 
by others, hath nevertheless some part of truth in it, and is so far consistent also with Behmen, 
which hereafter more and more will evidence itself. So, therefore, this exploding one another 
among the learned physicians themselves, cannot be derogating from Behmen’s authority, but from 
their own; and must rather exalt him the more, because by his principles many assertions of theirs 
can be reconciled, and their sparkles of truth, scattered among them here and there, can be dis- 
cerned from what is false. 

(8.) The heart is not the seat of our affections, etc. What is here asserted is so exceeding well 
consistent with Behmen, that this whole position (if but one small and jnconsiderable particular 
be excepted) is more than any of the former to be excluded from the sentence in the first words of 
this question, saying, owr philosophers and physicians teach us otherwise. If by the seat of our af- 
fections is understood that particular place wherein they reside, act, and play their parts, it is true 
that it is not the heart, but the phantastic or astral mind. Butif there be understood the ground 
from which they came first into the astral mind, and out of which they may still by the fancy be 
raised up, some more and others less, it is true again that it is the heart. For our Lord says him- 
self, Out of the heart come evil thoughts ; and Solomon warneth, Wateh over thy heart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life. Both this and that did Behmen well understand, and 
hath asserted distinctly. He hath not asserted that this love, which indeed is one of our affections, 
ariseth, resideth, and playeth in the heart; but rather that by this love’s playing in the phantas- 
tic mind, the first conceptions (as it is in this position well expressed) or rude draughts of the sperm 
are begun. But as this is in the brain but an active spiritual play, so it must have a certain pas- 
sive and material object or instrument, which is the blood of the heart, from which it is further 
conveyed to the testicles. Brain and heart must both concur; for that which is active in the 
brain raiseth up that which else would be quiet in the heart. What the author of this position adds 
further of something particular, that seems to him very probable, needs not to be examined, be- 
cause his probability can be no argument against Behmen. But what he says at last, of the fan- 
cy’s assisting in the business of generation, always in order to coition, ete. ; and of its stigmatising 
the feetus, etc.; is as well and true as anything could be from him expected. Wherefore, then, I 
cannot see how this position can be brought in as an instruction of the physicians contrary to Beh- 
men. 

This now being so far made out, that the pretended differences and contraricties are not so 
many and great, nor so considerable and deep, as first they were believed to be; and that nothing 
hitherto was shown from the ocular experiences of the physicians, which could give a demonstra- 
tion of Behmen’s being in the wrong, it can now from hence appear sufficiently what is to be re- 
plied to those two questions that are proposed in the conclusion, page 217, section wlt., viz. :— 

(1.) That the conception is in both male and female. For as every child is generated from the 
sinful will and lust both of father and mother, so every one bears also both his father’s and mo- 
ther’s flesh and blood. If the masculine semen is not a part in the conception, as to its fleshly 
grossness, as well as it is an active principle of the foetus as to its spirituosity, what can the words 
of the scripture signify, when it saith, Adam begat a son after his own likeness? A chief part of his 
own likeness was certainly his gross, earthly, mortal body, out of which his fleshly seed proceeded 
forth. And again, what can it signify, when the Scripture says, that the children of this world 
are born of the flesh, and of the will of man? If the whole being of man and woman did consist 
only in soul and body, a greater outward appearance of probability for that other opinion might be 
found. But since there are in the whole human being not these two only, but three distinct 
things, body, soul, and spirit, and all three both in the man and woman; yet so that the soul, as to 





bel of learned confusion. I shall now only add one word more: A composed gravity of life, a 
suitable decency of outward behaviour, is not the thing that is demanded of you; your piety must 
be solid, your lives exemplary, the perfection of your virtues must shine before men; or you will all 
of you, in your several degrees, stand charged with the ill state of religion that is about you.” 
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the stronger, fiery, active power, is move in the man 3 and the-spirit, as to the weaker, passive, wa- 
tery part, more in the woman; but both, and both in the man and woman, equally clothed with 
the flesh, or body; which flesh, in the man especially and chiefly, is to do the outward work in 
the generation ; it is apparent, from a due consideration of all these things, that all these three 
parts do and must concur in this business, each in its kind and order, and according to its ability, 
And that the male semen is not only an active principle of the foetus in its spirituosity, but also 
4 passive pattin the conception, as to its grosser and exterior being of fleshliness. 


(2.) That the spirituous part of the semen of the male, or that semen considered rata Suvanw, 


and the limpid, prolific liquor in the ova of the female, are not to be accounted the two tinetures ” 


themselves ; but only two things coming very near thereunto. The tinctures themselves are prior 
and higher, more spiritual and of far larger extent than to be concerned only about this partic- 
ular generating business; when these two things are notoriously posterior and lower, more 
material, and appointed only for this peculiar work, in the consideration of which they may be 
accounted the two chief and most immediate instruments of the tinctures. As to the males, in- 
deed, much of this account will depend upon the different considerations of their semen : for this 


xara Sivanw, might be so far extended, that but little of a discernable difference between the 


spirituosity thereof and the tincture, would be left ; though it can never be so far extended that 
the tincture in itself should not always have a pre-eminence of priority and universality. Butas 
to the females and their ovum, wherein the limpid liquor cannot be considered in such a great, 
active spirituosity, the distinction or difference between this and the tincture, is much plainer. 
For the limpid liquor, with the lineaments of the foetus, is in them, not only before the knowledge 
of man, but also before the maturity of their tincture; during all which time this ovum is not fit 
for generation, nor can by the male semen be fecundated, though it might, perhaps (for I am not 
positive in it), be impregnated therehy. But the female’s own tincture, after it is come to its ma- 
turity, must first fit, and prepare, and make it capable of being by the male seed impregnated and 
fecundated, which none, of any reasonable sense, can deny. And so now is it in the males also, 
mutatis tantum mutandis. For the tinctures in them both, playing first in their astral minds, stir 
up the seed, and raise the lust and desire after the carnal conjunction ; which is the consequence 
and effect thereof, like as that is the first active principle. 

And now I am to go back to the six first positions, page 211, which are to represent this same 
matter, according to the sense of Behmen; for in them also, I meet with several things, which I 
think must needs be altered. Yet I shall not enlarge, by making particular observations upon 
them, but think it may be enough to set down only the positions so as the sense of Behmen, ac- 
cording to my best apprehension, might be expressed; which accordingly will be in the following 
manner :— 

(1.) That the only true ground of this natural generation or propagation, is to be found in the 
two divided tinctures, which, when come to their maturity in male and female, cannot but press 
forward naturally for their re-union. 

(2.) That this their pressing forward is first done in the astral spirit, whose residence is the 
brain, and whose open gates are the eyes, wherein the tinctures of male and female mutually do 
meet, lay hold on, and unite with one another. 

(3.) That this their kind of union in the astral spirit is that natural love, which is one of the 
chief agents in this business. ae 

(4.) That this love-union, as long as in the spirit only, is indeed much purer than afterwards, 
when the flesh comes to concur with it; but that it cannot fully satisfy that natural inclination 
of the tinctures, nor stop their further pressing forwards, because they are generating powers, 
which cannot generate, because of their being divided, without concurrence of that flesh or body 
wherein they live and act. ‘ 

(5.) That because of this still pressing forward, which is turned into a fervent desire after a 
fleshly copulation, this flesh is mightily stirred, and according to the differenconditions of the 
several instruments and vessels thereof, proper and requisite for that business, severally affected 
and acied upon. p 2 . 

(6.) That this affecting and acting toucheth in the first place, and as to our chiefest, conside- 
ration, the heart. E ; 

(7.) That from the sweet water or oil which is in the blood of the heart, a mass is drawn to- 
gether or coagulated, and that this is filled, not only with the animal spirits, but also with all the 
powers and virtues of the whole human body. bits | : 

(8.) That this coagulation is the generation of that semen which is now fit for propagation, when 
it was not so before. And that this hath a fiery tincture in the man, but a watery in the woman. 

(9.) That these two masses and tinctures, or generating powers, united in the womb, are the 
causes of the conception and foetus; the male semen being both a part in the conception, and an 
active principle of the foetus. ’ 

(10.) That each of these two masses is a one-threefold substance, being not only fleshly and 
producing the mortal body, but having also in it, though in different degrees, the two eternal prin- 
ciples. And that none of these three is manifest or comprehensible to the other, but each in its 
own sphere only; and yet all three in such a combination, as the two inward worldsare with this 
outward third. } 

"This, now, as to my best apprehension, is Behmen’s sense, and from hence it may appear that 
several of the other positions of the physicians, and also that sentiment which is given thereof in 
general, cannot be left so as it is expressed in this conference, because the contrariety is not so 
great as at first imagined. But one thing more I must here mention, which I did not so exactly 
observe before: The physicians, if Ido not misapprehend their meaning, declare from ocular 
experience, that the conception is done in the female ovarium, above what they call: tube Sollopi- 





Such then is the extract from the former of the discourses in question, and such may be con- 
sidered some of the finishing touches given by this divine artist, Mr. Law, to the portraiture of 
standard gospel christianity, personal and ministerial, after the model of its author, contained in 
the series of his earlier writings ; which by their just and powerful conceptions, logical clearness, 
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anc, and before the vesicula, impregnated with the masculine seed, drops through them into the 
fundus uteri. Now Behmen, saying nothing of this, but only and simply of an union in the 
‘womb, cannot but be looked upon as contrary to them, and as one that is quite out. But 

must answer hereupon, not questioning, but supposing their relation, as here re resented, to be 
true, the following things may well be considered :———— (1.) A sufficient assurance 
must be had, not only that their ocular experience js taken from the inspection of a woman, 
not of a beast; but also, chiefly that the dropping of the vesicula into the fundus uteri is done 
after its being impregnated by the masculine seed; and not after its being impregnated or influ- 


- enced only with its own female tincture, or propagating power, after this is come in her to its ma- 


turity. For that the ovarium with its vesiculz, was in being before the female tincture was ripe 
and fit for propagation, is granted; and that the vesicula, during all the time of infancy, was not 
80 qualified as it cometh to be in the time of the tincture’s maturity, by the astral spirit’s playing 
in the brain, and stirring the blood and water of the heart, cannot be denied. But let all this be 
supposed to be true, viz., that the dropping of the vesicula into the fundus uteri, is done in a wo- 
man, after its being impregnated with the masculine seed; it may be considered, (2-) That all 
the words, ovarium, vesicula, tube ilopiane, uterus, fundus uteri, and if there be any more be- 
longing hereunto, are denominations but of so many particular places, parts, vessels, instruments, 
etc., all comprised sufficiently in that general expression of matrix, which Behmen useth, who had 
no intention, as he pretended not fo have ability, to instruct usin anatomy. (3.) That the Spirit 
of God, which also hath not such an intention, though he wants no ability, useth the like general 
expression in the Scripture, saying the conception is done in the womb, and calling children the 
fruit or blessing of the womb: Thow shalt conceive in thy womb, said the angel unto Mary, etc. 
(4.) That the whole work of propagation from the conjunction of male and female, is done in the 
lower region, under the heart ; and that he who ealls this region so generally either by the name 
of womb, or belly (which is not unusual nor improper in the German language), or matrix, doth 
not fight thereby against another that gives a distinct enumeration of mofe particular places or 
things contained therein. Like as this latter also doth not, by his enumeration, contradict that 
former, who may have left such a particularity, either by reason that he had not a sufficient un- 
derstanding thereof, or also, that he could declare without it all that he intended. From ali 
which, now, (5.) This conclusion, doing justice unto each party, may be drawn: First, m generat 
physicians and anatomists are more able to show the superficial appearance of these lower visible 
things, that are of their profession, and which only they bestow their time and Iabour upon, to lit- 
tle further purpose than to satisfy their natural curiosity, which yet remaineth always in the dark, 
as they must own themselves ; and Behmen is more able to show the spiritual inward ground from 
the two internal worlds, which no microscope can reach into; and this is to afar greater use and 
benefit, tending to man’s regeneration, which is always attended, more or less, with light. And 
then, in particular, as the physicians in this present matter may be in the right, so Behmen is not 
in the wrong, any more than the Scripture is. And so therefore, between these two parties there 
is no more contrariety than between A and B, when A says the meeting was in such a house, and 
B the congregation was in sueh a particular chamber of that house. 

Page 219.—221. Here the further process in the natural generation is represented in five posi- 
tions, according to the sense of Behmen. And here I must observe—as to the first, That when it is 
said, the two tinctures in union are much delighted with each other, and there ta somewhat paradisical 
in that delight; this is expressed too generally, and not so as to represent the sense of Behmen 
faithfully. For that which is called by him paradisical is not in the mutual delight of the tinctures, 
so long as they are, or can be said in a sense to be in union, nor also so Tong as they are delighted 
with each other, but only in their very first meeting and receiving one another, when the seed is 
sown by the male into the female ; where it is, he saith, but for a moment, and vanisheth away im- 
mediately, ie: puta small obscure glimpse, and not to be referred at all to what the beast-like flesh 
is sensible of. 

At No. 3. That*when there is mentioned afollowing strife to produce the paradisieal image which 
Adam lost, this strife is not sufficiently represented by referring it to the two tinctures only, but 
it must be referred and declared also (though not so properly here, where this strife is as yet all but 
in love and friendliness, yet soon after, when there is spoken, No. 5, of their being oppressed and 
polluted) as to the spirit of this world, and the four elements, and that which Behmen calleth the 
fiat; all which distinct things are mightily (each in its order and degree) for the bringing forth a 
paradisical image. And if it were not so with them, nothing else but a beast (though in an out- 
outward human form of body) and bveast-like senses could be produced. So also 

No. 4. This incapableness to produce that paradisical image belongeth not only to the two divi- 
ded tinctures, but also to all these things now mentioned, that all have the same natural inclination. 

AtNo5. Concerning the blood's beiny taken into the matrix, I am apt to think that this also 
might be more circumstantially expressed. Chiefly when it is said the tinctures retire, it will be 
needful to be more distinct, and to say in what sense this is a retiring. For it is not an absolute 
and total departure, but only as to that clearness and purity, which in that state they are capable 
of. Whereby it would shew forth itself, that it might better and more properly be said (in sin- 
gulari)—the tincture retireth. Again, here is nothing said of that great alteration, which is made in 
the blood, which yet is the chiefest thing in this consideration, that makes, nay constrains the tinc- 
ture to withdraw, as to its former clearness and purity. And from this defect, it is now further, that 
a stranger to Behmen’s writings about this matter, will hardly be satisfied by that short and imper- 
fect account, that here is given from whence the longings and pains of women arise ; telling indeed 
something of what he asserts, but not declaring his true ground or reason for which he doth assert it. 

Now all these things might be represented indeed more fully, and without any great Gifficulty : 
yet seeing that in what now followeth from the modern physicians and philosophers, nothing is 
mentioned in particular, but only in general, that they give quite another aceount ; J am doubtfu? 





simplicity of expression, and admirable applicability to all orders and conditions of christians, were 
calculated to enkindle and direct that new evangelical spirit, which was to arise at this epoch, to go 
forth and leaven all nations, inductively to the coming of the great day of the Lord. In which ema- 
nations of his genius, the erudite divine will at once discover under what great masters of spiritual 
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what to do, and think it enough to have now observed only these things, and that it may be best to 
let them rest at present, until a revision can be made, because in the meantime, this or that might 
be more cleared up in the following discourse, so that unnecessary repetitions may be avoided. I 
have only to say a little more about what is replied upon these five positions. 

The physicians, it is said, deny that anything of the mother’s blood is taken in the matrix. But 
the ground they think they have for it not being expressed, I cannot say more to it, but that their 
denying thissseems to come forth from not knowing, What the blood and tincture are, not having 
found that anything is mentioned by them concerning the tincture, which yet is in this matter of 
the greatest importance. And if it were so with them, their denying would signify nothing at all. 

But concerning especially the menstrua’s being poisonous, which they also deny, at least in part, if 
I do not misunderstand what here is said thereof; it is to be observed, that Behmeh, asserting them 
to be poisonous, doth not take so much the word poison, as they seem to do, with relation to this 
outward world, wherein adders and toads, arsenicum, mercury, aqua-fortis, etc., are called poison and 
poisonous ; but in a more mysterious serise, relating to the lost paradisical world, which he explains 
by adding, that in the menstruum lieth the greatest antipathy and contrariety to holiness and purity. 
{Consider here what the Scripture saith, when it compareth all our righteousness to a pannus mene 
struatus.| In which sense, if the physicians did deny the menstrua to be poisonous, I could not but 
have a very low opinion of them, and little value for their understanding the fall of man from the 
one paradisical into the other four elementary world. And, moreover, it is remarkable that Behmen 
had a familiar conversation with many physicians and graduated doctors; nay that he had 
written the same thing of the menstruum to an eminent one among them, and that yet it was never 
heard that he was by any of them contradicted, or less valued afterwards than he was before. 

Page 223. Q. What do they mean by the essences death to paradise? This question not being an 
swered, and I not being able to answer it in two or three lines, I shall declare the meaning, and leave, 
Sir, to you the finding out of better expressions, and of a shorter construction thereof. It is easily 
intelligible, that this death in every individual generation is not such aone as that was, which all 
the first Adam’s essences died in his transgression, but only an effect, and an indispensable con- 
sequence thereof. For he having lived before to paradise, could have died to it, or could have lost 
this life. But here in this natural propagation, the essences had no foregoing life to paradise, and 
cannot therefore properly and directly be said to die to it, or to lose that which they have not. But 
this is the meaning thereof : In every generation of man’s life is a process tending to the produc- 
tion of the paradisical life and image. The two tinctures in their meeting and receiving each other, 
are in that way and process, in a sense comformable to their now divided state; and, therefore, as 
declared above, they are in an endeavour to produce it, and in an expectation thereof. This pro- 
cess would always have been effectual, if Adam had not fallen ; so that in all and every one of his 
offspring that life and image would have been generated. But now in this natural propagation after 
the fall, a stop is put to that process, making it always ineffectual. And this even in that same 
point in which the paradisical life and image is to arise. This stop is partly that which is done in 
the blood, and partly also that which the spirit of this world doth in the essences, who insinuates 
himself into them, captivates them, exalts himself in them, obstructs the rising of a paradisical life, 
and forces them to bring forth in his service instead thereof an astral life and light, and a beast- 
like image. And this is their death to paradise, different from the first Adam’s death herein, that 
as his death was an extinguishing of his paradisical life and light, so this is a violent hindering, be- 
cause of which the same cannot be kindled again. i , ; 

Page 223. Q.1&2., together with their answers. The things following (immediately and pri- 
marily) from or upon the former disorder and death, are here not mentioned at all. For here is 
nothing said of the crack (or schrack) terror and trembling, great alteration in the tincture, and con- 
sternation in the fiat, spirit of this world, and all the essences. Al) which are spiritual things, and 
even such as upon which all that is done in the seminal mass dependeth, and from which it is by 
Behmen deduced and declared, according to the generation, constantly the same both in eternal and 
temporal nature. By answering therefore, A motion of the whole coagulated seminal mass, etc., the 
question is answered but half, and only as to the lower and posterior part, which without the high- 
er and prior, cannot be understood according to Behmeni’s mind, much less can it represent his sense 
to another that is unacquainted with him. And when thereupon is asked again, What followeth from 
this motion, and answered, A distinction of the mass, it cannot but cause a misapprehension several 
ways. For the single word motion, will not declare that which is to be said. A motion, in what 
sense and respect soever, was before also, even from the beginning of the conception ; how therefore, 
this is different from that should be declared. And which is more, I cannot see how this motion, 
and the distinction of the mass could be represented as two so evidently different things, the one 
following upon the other. Seeing that there is not first a motion made in the mass, and then as a 
thing following thereupon, as it were at a perceptible distance, a distinction of the parts. But in 
this motion is the distinction made, and this very motion is different from that which was before 
herein, that it is the distinction of the parts itself. And though there might still be imagined some- 
thing of difference between them, yet it will never be such a one, as that they should be so dis- 
tinctly represented as two things following the one upon the other ; and this so much the Jess, be- 
cause the chiefest thing, which is a great tumultuous motion in the spiritual properties, is not 
mentioned at all. And from this a transition should immediately be made to the distinction and 
formation of the parts; which so then would evidently imply already a motion in the seminal mass, 
seeing that without a motion therein, it cannot be distinguished and formed into parts. But when 
a motion of the mass is placed so distinctly by itself alone, before the distinction and formation of 
the parts, (and that is said to be preceding, and this following thereupon), the formation of the 
parts is ascribed only to a thing done in the seminal mass, when it should be ascribed primarily to 
a thing done in the spiritual properties. Wherefore, then, I think the shortest way would be to 
contract these two questions and answers into one. 
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science he had finished his theological studies, as partially adverted to in the quotations presented 
on pages 185—187 of the present treatise ; though it may not be out of place on the present occa- 
sion, (for the gratification and benefit of the general reader,) to especially mention the names of 
Thaulerus, Arndt, Berniéres, Rodriguez, De Rancé,, with some others of the ancient and reformed 
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Page 223. Q. ult, No. 1. Here I cannot but observe as by the way, that by these, here styled 
the most experienced philosophers and physicians, all that is utterly overthrown which before by 
others so positively, and from ocular experience, was asserted, concerning the lineaments in the 
ovum. Which contrariety I know not what to make of; for I thought they had found it so by the 
help of microscopes, and had reason to believe that every one making use of the same means could 
not but see the same thing, so that none could further contradict. But when they now assure us 
that the lineaments are in the ovum after an insensible manner, and that nothing appears but a 
limpid erystaline liquor, they are directly contrary to each other; but none of them can be so to 
Behmen, because the one assertion of—an insensible manner, is plainly his own, and the other he 
path not meddled with at all, and so not contradicted it. But it could be consistent with him, 
if it were really true, so as it was expressed and represented above. 

Page 225. No. 5. This confession of much obscurity isnot only for exalting Behmen the more, 
but also for confirming what he hath said; viz., that without an understanding of the generation of 
eternal nature, and of the spiritual properties and essences (which the physicians commonly know 
little of), these things cannot be understood; and that no anatomist can be able to find out, and to 
show the true ground, though he should dissect many thousands of men and beasts. 

Page 227. 4.1. They do not, T think, pretend to this, or at least not to any great exactness im 
it, Though Behmen hath not made an exact description of the order of the formation of the parts, 
yet that he was not able to do it cannot be asserted, seeing that he says plainly,—\to describe espe- 
cially the order would require many great volumes. And it is easily to be apprehended, that he 
who had such a deep understanding of eternal and temporal nature, as to the manner of the gene 
ration thereof, and could show, so far as permitted, the internal ground of every external thing in 
this natural propagation of man, could not have been ignorant of the order wherein every thing is 
done; because this order depends upon an order in eternal nature chiefly, and then also upon an 
order in those spiritual properties and essences that are posterior to eternal nature, but prior to this 
formation of the parts and members. 

Page 231. Line 4. the tough property of the first astringent spirit, etc. This tough property is 
not indeed by Behmen referred directly to the first astringent spirit, but to the first schrack or ter- 
ror, [N.B.] because’tis this which makes it moveable. Yet, seeing that of this terror nothing was 
said before, and that this first astringent spirit cannot be separated therefrom, having certainly 
this property also in it as a lesser branch ; I think, in such a short and imperfect description, it 
oe stand well enough so as it is expressed, though I could not but mention this for some pecu- 

jar reason. 

Thid. A.1. Line 3. formeth the brain. Here, I think, instead of brain should be said head ; 

for Behmen declareth,that by this flying up of the tincture, with all its essences, and also with the 
spirit of this world, here especially insinuating himself, the head is formed, which he describeth 
as the superior part of the body, distinct from it, and yet communicating therewith, like as heaven 
in relation to the earth. Al] which would not be appropriable to the brain in particular, but to 
the head in general, though he had not named the head expressly. 
_ Ibid, in the same A. 1. the hard property puts a stop to its ascent, and forms the skull. This 
is not so expressed as to represent the sense of Behmen faithfully. For to the hard.property only 
and directly, that is ascribed which it never would be able to do, of or by itself, if there were not 
something superior to it, by which it is directed and forced to do what it doth; viz., the fiat, by 
griping and binding down the hard property (which itself also is flying up with all the rest), puts 
a stop to its ascent ; and so the fiat, by this hard property (which now being griped and bound can- 
not rise any further), forms the skull. 

So also accordingly, tbid., by the. same compacting astringent spirit. If to these words were 
added, which in conjunction with the eternal Word, is the fiat, the sense of Behmen would be com> 
pletely expressed ; when it is not so, if this be left out. 

Tbid, again. The nerves only are called the conduit-pipes of the tincture, and of the powers of 
the stars; but the veins seem to be excluded therefrom, because they are set afterwards alone 
without this title; when this description belongeth no less to the yeins than to the nerves, nay, as 
to my apprehension, to the veins more especially. 2 : 

Page 235. A. 2. Concerning this water of the heart, Behmen says——that it is answering to 
the water of the soul, like as this is to the water in the generation of eternal nature: that the soul 
also hath its own water and blood, which are not indeed a perceptible substance in this world, but 
are nevertheless in this perceptible water and blood of the heart: that this blood and water are 
answering to the water above and the water under the firmament ; the water above the firmament 
o> Di Soren ine o7ose relating to the creature) is blood, and the water under it is 
this water of the heart: that in these two, two kingdoms are unde i 
soul resideth, and in this water the outward ee rafood, ond hiatlu tne Ueneatee 

Page 235. Q. 2. What they say concerning blood, appears from the ne i 
where the reason also is manifest, why the creatures being blood are eae ee Pres 
ea it not. And concernins its Bolo evil say that it cometh from the tincture, and is the 

incture’s proper compounded or mixed colour, which tincture i i 
mixed virtue of fire and light. 4 notre itsel also 8 (a, cone ee 

Page 239. Q.1. It is altogether unaccountable why the lungs should be 
the bladder of air, etc. Here I canuot but answer in short: Balthazar Tikes ade tons ead ioe 
and it was altogether unaccountable in his sight that Behmen made but three. But Been re- 
plied, Let him freely make ten; the wisdom of God hath no bounds; but let him declare what 
he understands by a principle, and show that he has a true sense therein. In my understandin 
which I have declared, and according to that sense wherein I take a principle, I cannot own hae 
than three, etc. _, Now to the same purpose, Iam sure, if Behmen were living, and should hear 
how unaccountable his doing isin the eyes of the physicians, he would reply, Let every one free- 





branches of the church, whose writings are all but unknown to the pri i i 

c th , writ ‘ esent genera’ i 

(like the existing ancient ecclesiastical edifices of Europe in fesgeee to the crane eter ames 
their cotemporaries,) remain to us precious monuments of their surpassing science, and experience 
in the things of God. [Flechére’s ‘ Portrait of St. Paul,’ an admirable modern treatise. ] 
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ly place the four elements in never so different parts of the body; none can do altogether amiss, 
for the whole body is four-elementary; but let every one declare his reason, according to his pecu- 
liar understanding and degree thereof. Let the one say, The air’s residence is the nostrils, be- 
cause the Scripture says that in the nostrils is the breath of man 3 another, It is the lungs, because 
they draw in the air, and breathe it out again ; a third, It is the whole concavity of the body, be- 
cause no vacuum can be granted to be therein: they all do say something, each according to his 
measure of understanding, and all three may well enough agree, if they do but compare their dif- 
ferent reasons, and take each of them in its proper sense and place. And I also do disagree with 
none of them, though according to my gift of understanding, and to that sense and respect where- 
in I look upon the four elements, I cannot say otherwise but that the air’s residence is the blad- 
der, and the spirit of the earth’s, the lungs. Many things could be said for Behmen, to show, 
not only that his saying is not unaccountable, but also that he himself hath given a good account 
thereof, though not directly, because such a thing was not objected to him. But to make no pro- 
lixity, without which it could not be done, I pass it by, saying that if desired it can be done at 
another time. 

Page 239. A. ult. The essences stretched forth for nourishment are compacted and formed inlo 
hands. This is expressed indeed intelligibly enough to such as truly do understand anything of 
Behmen in this matter; but seeing that it is much subject to arude and gross apprehension, be- 
cause of its too great shortness, it must needs be more fully represented. For I see it is under- 
stood and gathered from hence, as if the hands were griping after such or such a nourishment, to 
be taken by the foetus, and put into its mouth, when there is no such thing. That such a gross 
apprehension thereof is easily made, appears from what is hereunto replied (page 241.), where it is 
said that it cannot be accounted for, because the foetus lieth with its hands lifted up to the head, etc., 
and seeks nourishment with its mouth, etc.; all which cannot so much as shake, much less overthrow, 
what Behmen says, who hath a deeper ground for his words than what can be reached from with- 
out. He doth not say, the hands are stretched forth for any nourishment; but as he declareth all 
this matter from an invisible spiritual root, g0 it is here also to be understood accordingly. Let 
the hands of the foetus lie which way they will, their chief office, after they are hands in this world, 
is to stretch out and gripe earthly food for nourishment. And before they were formed and visible 
hands, such a disposition thereto was in the spirit of the'soul, because of its being infected and 
possessed by the four-elementary qualities. And let the foetus in the womb be nourished which 
way it will, Behmen doth not say that it is nourished by taking this or that food with its hands, 
but that the four-elementary spirit, according to its own internal essentiality, is even then alrea- 
dy, as it is always, for elementary fruit or food, even such as Adam had eaten in the garden Eden 3 
and that this spirit, having got predominion over the spirit of the soul, showeth now in this natu- 
ral generation his power over him, so that this latter must, in obedience to him, stretch forth his 
essences towards that which he as ruler, lusted after; and that from this stretching forth, which 
as then is stil] but a thing done in the spirit, such fleshly hands come to be as are no more able to 
stretch forth after the fruits of the tree of life. etc. 

Page 241. 4.2. What they mean by the spirit of the soul’s fetching the essences of the earth 
to feed upon, can be understood, I think, sufficiently from what was just now declared, viz., That 
it is not an outward actual work or doing, but a mere preiudium in the spirit of the soul, who is 
captivated, ruled, and drawn away by the spirit of this world. The essences of the earth, consi- 
dered in their outbirth, are indeed all that the natural body feeds upon, or is nourished by, as 
well while it is stillin the mother’s womb, as afterwards, when in this outward world; for even 
in the womb also, all the nourishment of the foetus, whatsoever it be, is earthly, not paradisical, 
but of the essences of the earth, making such an earthly flesh as must needs return into earth. 
But Behmen doth not go down so low, nor make it his business to tell us, after the physicians’ 
manner, what, in particular, the foetus in the womb is nourished by ; but hath enough to de- 
clare this preludium ir the spirit, and to show the ground of man’s earthliness as to his body, and 
earthlimindedness as to his spirit. And so his whole most excellent dialogue between the four 
elements and the spirit of the soul, in the THREE PrinciPLeEs, is to be understood accordingly. 

Page 241. A. 3. Concerning the stomach and the guts they say (all in a sense relating to and 
depending upon the former), that the stomach hath its original from the same ground of the 
four-elementary food desired, and of necessity required, by the spirit of this world in the foetus, 
according to his own nature, which the spirit of the soul must submit unto; though as yet it is 
still, as said above, but a preludium in the spirit of things that unavoidably must come so to 
pass. For if there be in the spirit such a previous disposition and natural tendency to earthly 
food, a receptacle fit for the same must be prepared in this natural generation, which receptacle 
is the stomach. And because the grossness of the earth is not fit for nourishment, is also not de- 
sired, but seriously excepted against in the spiritual dialogue of the four elements, and resolved 
that it shall be cast out; like as it was also cast out, or in a sense precipitated down, in the crea- 
tion of the macrocosm ; an opening of the body, therefore, must be made, and a passage must be 
provided for from the stomach downwards, through which this grossness may be carried out, and 
this is the guts. 

Page 24. A, 4, No.1. And 243. No. 2. What here is said concerning the tongue and eyes, 
cannot stand so as here expressed; but I see not what I could do more, beyond what I did for- 
merly. To declare this matter but so much as tolerably, without a great prolixity, is impossible ; 
and to make here a large digression to a thing which is to be supposed long before, would not 
be proper. Wherefore, I should think it best if this question were answered in this or the like 
manner :— 

A. They say that the formation of the tongue and eyes belong together, as done by one and 
the same process, but in two distinct parts thereof. Which process they deeply declare from what 
they suppose is done in the generation of eternal nature, and in man’s regeneration also. 
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In the latter of these tracts upon Trap, from which the extract just alluded to was taken, it 
will be perceived, the author felicitously availed himself of an opportunity, not afforded by the 
nature of his former discourse, of giving utterance to some enlightened instructions, (which the 
church was then, and would probably ata future period again be, especially in need of,) concerning 
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Page 247. A. uli. No.1. The language of nature in general, must here more generally be 
described. For itis not only (as here is said) each thing’s manifesting its inward predominant 
power and property; but also, its whole inward constitution, showing the whole mixture and 
combination of all its powers and properties, whether more or less predominant, or more or less 
subject and subservient. So that, indeed, the predominant power and property is the chief that 
can be discerned from the outward signature, but is not all; seeing ,that all the properties, and 
their different degrees (which is the chiefest thing), may be discerned. And this is done, not by 
some outward sign (in singulari), but by the whole outward form, figure, shape, colour, smell, 
taste, etc., and all what is therein or can be an object of our outward senses; though the name 
signature hath more especially a relation to the visible appearance of things. 

No. 2. the one language, ete. This one language, before the division of tongues, as to the 
outward formation and sound of words (for something beyond this is implied in that name), 
was not different from any of the now divided languages or dialects thereof, except only by having 
been the mother or root of them, which in the division was lost or swallowed up. It was not there- 
fore any of those languages that were used afterwards, though a great affinity therewith may have 
remained in the Hebrew, Chaldee, or any other such as was afterwards spoken in the oriental 
countries. And Behmen doth not tell us what language it was, and how this or that thing was 
called therein, but only that the nearest to it is the Hebrew. 

No. 3. The division was, not chiefly and primarily in the language, as tothe outward sound 
and formation of words, but in the mind and understanding, (wherein what Behmen calls the sen- 
sual tongue and the mental tongue is to be placed); and this now being in different families di- 
vided and confounded, their outward language consequently must needs have been confounded 
also. So that, as they were barbarians to each other in their intellect, they must needs also be- 
come such as to their words, each of them calling one and the same thing by different names, not 
proper to the true internal signature of that thing, and this was the division. 

Page 249. Line 3. a whole treatise. By this Isuppose Behmen’s SIGNATURA RERUM is meant ; 
but if this be the meaning, I cannot see how it coufd be said, they have written a whole treatise 
concerning the signatures of men ; seeing that this book is but in general concerning the signatures 
of all things ; and that which is ‘mentioned therein concerning men especially is very little, and all 
put in general also ; so that hardly anything particular of the different signatures of men can be 
Jearned thereout. 

‘As to all the following ten positions, I must observe in general, that whereas both the inward 
and outward signatures are therein mentioned, and yet no distinction between them went be- 
fore, nor any declaration what by each of them is meant; this cannot but bring in an obscurity 
upon all the matter, and a disorder also in placing before or behind the particulars thereof; which 
obscurity could for a great deal be done away, by altering something in the order of these posi- 
tions ; but chiefly by declaring, in the first place, not only that there is a distinction between the 
inward and outward signature to be observed, but also what so well by the one as by the other is 
to be understood: viz., That the outward signatures are but the visible, or by other senses also 
perceptible signs, marks, and express characters of the inward invisible, and (by themselves with- 
out the outward,) all imperceptible signatures. And that these latter are not the spirits of men 
themselves, but as it were, their vessels or receptacles, by which the spirits of men are set in in- 
numerable distinctions and differences, which differences further are manifested unto others by 
the outward signatures, derived down from the inward, and representing them exactly; so that 
the imperceptible form and figure of the outward must be the very same which the imperceptible 
of the inward is, which inward imperceptible signature Behmen compares to a lute standing still, 
that is, not played upon. For as a lute, furnished with strings, must have a certain signature, 
form, or something either of harmony or discordance in its strings, by which it is distinguished 
from all other lutes; further, as this signature cannot be by any means perceived, except the 
strings be touched and moved; again, as the perceptible sound of these strings, caused by this 
touching and moving them, is but a discovery and outward manifestation of that interior signa- 
ture, from which, as to the form, it cannot differ at all; and lastly, as this inward signature would 
not be the spirit of the lute itself, but only its instrument, if the lute were, like man, an under- 
standing creature ; so also is it, in a sense and manner, as to all these four particulars with man: 
wie IT think is intelligibly enough declared by Behmen, in the first chapter of his SIGNATURA 

ERUM. 

Page 249. No. 1. and have divers beastial properties. Here I must needs observe: (1.) That 

these words, joined with them that go immediately before, may seem to pervert the natural order 





—_———— 


the true doctrine of evangelical union, or the nature and requirements of imparti i 

which is the perfect spirit of Christianity, and whereby iene those selfish mde ye ae 
and tempers, in which the several sections of Christians had enclosed themselves, (in proportion 
as they were fallen away from the power of faith, under the dominion of earthly reason,) could be 
broken down, and the church become again, like the ancient mother church at Jerusalem the 
true temple of the Holy Ghost, or body of Christ, and all its members of one heart and of one soul 
Of which evangelical union, it js manifest none can be true members, however outwardly asso- 
ciated, but such as, in certain modern phraseology, ‘ enjoy entire sanctification.’ 

But we proceed to observe further, concerning the providential character of the writings in 
question, that, as it was with the injustice and falsehood that attacked the person of the Redeemer 
upon earth, which by his divine wisdom and love he turned into so many occasions of blessin 
and instruction to mankind through all future ages, so had not Trap’s publications been porate 
ted to appear, the world, it may be reasonably conjectured, had at this day been ignorant almost 
of the name of Behmen, at all events, of the peculiarity of his character as an inspired messenger 
of God :——to say nothing of the present advancements in practical science, and the universal be- 
nefits to mankind flowing therefrom, being indebted originally to his instrumentality ; in order 
not to anticipate the observations upon that subject which will be required to be subsequently 
made, in their proper place. For it was in this tract, that Mr. Law first openly declared, (despite 
the obloquy which he would thereby necessarily entail upon himself,) the true nature of Beh- 
men’s writings ; which description, in all his subsequent treatises, he took occasion to further and 
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of these things ; seeing that we can rightly and properly say,—the beastial properties have their 
Signatures, being themselves prior, deeper or more inward, and therefore naturaily showing forth 
more outwardly their characters. But the signatures, and even the outward signatures (for that 
these especially are here meant, appears by No. 2, where it is said, they arise——from the internal 
forms) cannot be said, vice-versa, to have beastial properties, but only to be the perceptible signs 
of the invisible beastial properties, and these even tame, friendly, and good or harmless, as well 
as wild, cruel, venomous and evil ones. And (2.) That it is not applicable (as it here in this po- 
sition is applied) to the signatures in general, nay, not to all the outward signatures, to have or 
to be the characters. of beastial properties; seeing that besides them, not only those properties 
that are in man divine or heavenly, but also those that are devilish or hellish, have their divers 
signatures. 

_Tbid. No. 4. Here I cannot see why these words, wnder the Spirit of God, should be inserted; 
seeing that by this freedom is not to be understood a free liberty, indifferent to good and evil, so 
as if man were not to give an account, and to be punished with justice, if he moveth irom the for- 
mer to the latter; but only an ability to take in, or to raise up, or to move towards the one, as well 
asthe other. And if now here is said, he hath such an ability under the Spirit of God, it would 
almost be as much as to say, or at least it might easily be so understood, as if the Spirit of God as- 
sisted him in moving to the evil as well as to the good, which would be quite intolerable. This 
same is clearly and rightly expressed thus, —under the Spirit of God, or the spirit of Satan and 
of this world. 

Page 259. Q.2. is asked especially, What do they mean by the sowing and seed of the soul ? 
But in the following positions, though I find something is said hereunto, yet I find not an answer 
directly given, concerning these two expressions. Wherefore I shall but observe in short, that 
by the sowing Behmen means the natural work of begetting, and calls it a sowing (like as in ano- 
ther respect the apostle, speaking of our natural body's being buried after death, saith it is sown), 
because it is a putting only, as it were, the first rudiments of the soul into that natural place 
where they are to be orderly disposed, and then to be brought forth again no more as rudiments, 
but as a perfect living soul. And concerning the seed of the soul, it is plain, that if there is a rea- 
son why this work may be compared to a sowing, there will be a reason also why there may be spo- 
ken of a seed. And this reason can be the more plain, if we do but consider that the soul, viz. that 
which truly and really is and may be called a living soul, is not sown, but only those spiritual pro- 
perties that by their own due process come to be the soul, lie in the seed of the man; and these are 
sown in and with this seed. If, then, they are that of which afterwards the soul is made up and 
doth consist, they may significantly be called the seed of the soul, while they are not yet so far ad- 
vanced in their process, as actually to be made a living and immortal soul. 

Page 261. No. 6. These propagated essences were not actually living (but only in potentia), until 
the conception of the foetus. And again, No. 7. At the conception, an actual life, or living soul, was 
generated out of them. These assertions are not at all consistent with Behmen; nay, I do not see 
how they can be couceived-as consistent with themselves. (1.) Not with Behmen, for he express- 
ly says, that the soul is not generated at the conception of the foetus, but at the formation of the 
parts and members thereof, or after the formation of some of them ; and that before this time there 
is no immortal life in the foetus. All life in general before this time is not denied: the propaga- 
ting essences could not but be living actually, each in and for itself; but they could not be an ac- 
tually living soul until their process was absolved: the end of which is their being in this foetus 
indissolvably knit together, and then only they are and can be called an immortal soul. (2.) With 
themselves also these two assertions are not well consistent; for the conception of the foetus is in 
and with the propagation of the essences; or if there be any distinction between them, it must be 
very small and nice, seeing that the conception implieth propagated essences, and essences can- 
not be called propagated before the conception be done. If, then, the living soul is generated at 
the conception, according to No. 7, what time could there have been before this generation and 
conception, in which {time} the essences might be called propagated, and asserted, according to 
No. 6, not to have been actually living until the conception of the foetus P seeing that this concep- 
tion cannot be separated from the propagation of the essences. 

Page 265. No. 17. Instead of saying only, the stars, it will be needful to say, the stars and pla- 
nets have the dominion. And the rest of this position will require also a considerable alteration ; 
for it is not yet enough to say, that the life breaketh off when the stars and planets come to their 
dimit ; nor also that this breaking off is inevitable when Saturn cometh to his limit : but some- 
thing more besides this limit is required for the life’s breaking off, which will appear from what 


further elucidate, opening owt to the astonished eyes of the sceptic, (no less than of the learned 
divine,) the truth of the great mysteries of Christianity, accompanied by such noble and elevating 
views and justifications of the divine wisdom and goodness, as are to be met with, in the same 
classic purity of diction and fulness of light and conviction, in no other authorin existence. Indeed 
it may be questioned, whether any but an individual of similar peculiarity of genius and training 
to his own, enlarged capacity and scholarship, divine sublimity and greatness of soul, ‘ well purged 
mystic eagle eye,’ and favoured with the advantages of the light and experiences of Freher’s MSS, 
could have penetrated into the profundities of Behmen, and with a comprehensive and steady gaze, 
contemplating the wonders of the world of pure original truth and nature, into which they afford so 
direct an entrance, have conveyed his impressions in so lucid, original, and impressive a manner. 
{As to the particular evangelical results which have ensued, and are to be expected from this 
unfolding of the great mystery of nature and grace, they have been heretofore so often referred to, 
that it were needless to introduce the subject again on the present occasion; any further than to 
express a hope that, as to England belongs the honour of being the chief instrument under God 
of the latter days’ revival and dissemination of Gospel truth among the unsophisticated portion of 
mankind, so she may have the crowning glory in the work of redemption. (by the means indicated 
on pages 82—87 of this treatise) of levelling those impassable barriers by which the intellectual hea- 
then nations are at present shut out of the fold of Christianity. With respect to the bearings it 
has had upon science and the political and social state of this and other rising states, and reflectively 
upon all nations, such considerations being Involved in those of the more recognised agencies in 
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now followeth : ‘ ‘ nse > 

Page 264. Q. What is the limit of a star? To this question Behmen hath plainly and direct- 
ly answered, that the same place or point wherein a planet stood in the creation, is his limit and 
his seculum; and whenever he cometh to that place again, all that is broken which he hath been 
asovereign master of. But, says he further, this must be rightly understood——this limit of the 
planet must agree with the crown of the stars——and here it lieth why we cannot find out the time 
of our death, because we do not exactly know the limit of our leader: for we must not only know 
the number of that, but also the number of the sign, if we will know the limit of our life. THREE- 
FOLD Lire, xviii. 11, 12, 13. What now this agreeing with the crown of the stars, and what this 
number is, I cannot give a sufficient account of; but this I can observe, as every one can easily, 
that the thing which inevitably breaketh off our life, is not only Saturn’s coming to the place or 
point wherein he was created, but that something more is required thereto. If that only were the 
thing, we might reasonably conclude, that nobody could live above so many yeats as Saturn re- 
quireth for absolving his whole circuit, and coming to the place of his creation again; which yet 
is utterly false. Witness our own experience. 1 : 

Page 266. Q. 1. How could the outward kingdom be taken from Enoch and Elijah without dy- 
ing, and this painful death? This question hath two parts or members, distinctly to be answered: 
Viz. 1. How could it be without dying? and 2. How without this painful death? As to the first, 
it may be answered: (t.) Behmen says it is not yet absolutely or totally taken from them; they 
have still the body of the turba, the outward kingdom, and Adam’s flesh : but having also the in- 
ward, they are in the inward and outward mysterium, with a twofold body; and this outward mys- 
terium must give forth again that outward body, which is to appear before the great tribunal of 
Christ, no less than that of all other men. (2.) The apostle says, We shall not all die, but be trans- 
muted, If, then, in this transmutation, the outward kingdom can be taken from many thousands 
without dying, and without prejudice to the first universal sentence of death, it could also have’ 
been taken from these two persons, in whom it was done for such peculiar and eminent ends: 
whereof see the 35th. of the Forty Questions of the Soul. But (3.) How it was orcould have been 
done, Behmen says, the inward kingdom swallowed up in them (in Enoch especially) the out- 
ward, and kept it under, or excluded it from its own manifestation. 2 

‘As to the second, it may be said, (1.) Behmen says, The spirit of the soul feeleth no pain, but 
only the soulish fire-life, from.which its matter is broken off. Now, whether or no these two per- 
sons felt any pain in their soulish fire-life, and how much or how little thereof, we cannot tell. 
Truly, the feeling of pain must be greater or Jess according as there is either more or less of such 
matter surrounding the soul, and as the same is either more or less held fast, beloved, and cleaved 
unto by the fire-life. That now this matter, in Enoch especially, was very little, and at length 
minded no more at all, his foregoing walk with God for the space of three hundred years may wit- 
ness. (2.) Painfulness, in every sense, is not always, nor in every person, norin every kind of 
death, an inseparable companion thereof. Several sorts of death may be found, both natural and 
violent, which do not deserve to be called, with any considerable significancy, a painful death. 





those ameliorations, may be left to be inferred from what has been and shall hereafter be stated there- 
upon, in the course of the present memorial.] ‘ 

But once more it may be remarked that, without the publication in question there had probably 
been no disclosure of the real source of the Newtonian philosophy, undoubtedly the greatest in- 
tellectual wonder of these latter ages; so marvellous indeed, when duly considered, as to have 
elicited a serious surmise that its fundamental principles must have been a direct revelation from 
pee So a to Newton himself, or to some other person, from whom he had obtained the knowledge 
thereof, ’ 

Nor will it lastly escape observation, how suitably the Tract in question is constituted an ap- 
pendix, or in effect a kind of introductory discourse to the great original work of the author accom- 
panying it, entitled, ‘‘The Appeal.” In short, concerning this second or Animadversion Tract 
it may be said, without it there had been an essential link wanting in the chain of Mr. Law’s 
Elias-ministration, as the classic regenerator of the doctrines of religion and metaphysics, setting 
them forth in their original purity and simplicity, and displaying their true ground and mutual 
relations. Whereby, it may be incidentally remarked, was afforded to the learned and ingeni- 
ous, a key to the few isolated wonder-exciting phenomena in which the knowledge of electricity, 
chemistry, etc. consisted at that day, and to the systematic cultivation of those sciences which 
afterwards took place. It is, however, as heretofore observed, much to be lamented, that so little 
advance has been made hitherto, in right philosophical knowledge, Philosophers of this day ought 
to have been able to demonstrate with intellectual clearness and experimentally: every grade or 
birth from the spiritual ground or centre to the circumference of nature, and vice-versa; instead 
of experimenting in darkness and blindness, without a knowledge of the principles, and so unable 
to reach beyond a certain degree backwards, the sum of all their discoveries (as appears from the 
lectures delivered in November of last year, 1848,) being merely a particular elucidation, of what 
was largely and definitely stated two hundred years ago.. All which must be attributed ‘to a too 
confined regard to the dicta of what may be termed the subordinate agencies in the erection of the 
present edifice of practical science, and a want of apprehension, if not knowledge of those writings 
upon which it was originally founded. Though it must be admitted that, for the attainment of 
such apprehension a different course of study would be requisite, to what is generally conceived to 
be needful or desirable to pursue by the mere outward artist. But not to anticipate the subject 

urther. : 

The “ Appeal to all that Doubt or disbelieve the truths of the Gospel, whether they be Deists, 
Arians, Socinians, or Nominal Chri8tians: in which the true grounds and reasons of the whole 
christian faith and life are plainly and fully demonstrated,” is then the next work of Mr. Law’s, 
which presents itself to notice. The design of it, in conjunction with that of his other treatises, 
to which it served as a pioneer, as indeed of the whole of the pure transcendental philosophy. 
advocated in this treatise, may besummed up in the following recently proposed subject of a 
Prize Essay, viz., to ‘‘ evidence that there is a Being, all powerful, wise, and good, by whom every- 
thing exists; and particularly, to obviate difficulties regarding the wisdom and goodness of the 
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(3.) If we can believe and conceive that, and how, many holy martyrs, even in the greatest out- 
ward torments, could go from this outward principle into paradise without feeling any pain, nay, 
with exulting joy, singing, and praising God, we can here also be satisfied easily. But (4,) As to 
the manner how it was or could have been so, nothing but self-experience can teach us fully ; 
though a true understanding may tell us so much, that the inward kingdom of peace, joy, love, 
light and glory, fulfilling all the sensible faculties, could have left no place at all for feeling any 
pain. , 

_. Page 266. Q. 2. How isthe soul united to the body, and kept in its due union? A. The soul, 
if regenerated, is united to the inward paradisical body, and they both together to the outward 
Adamical flesh; so as the first principle is united to the second, and both of them to this outward 
third, which without this union could not consist, and hath nevertheless no union with them as 
to their true internal essentiality. If, then, thus the soul between these two standeth, as it were 
in the midst, it'can be kept in union with both, if it but always minds its own station and duty 
therein ; for during this time they must all three, in their order, be subservient to the manifesta- 
tion of the wonders of God. In which respect to the now fallen and restoring state only, this may 
be called @ due union, when it may not be called so with respect to that which the first Adam was 
departed from. 

Tbid. Q. 3. How wasit breathed into man? ‘This has been declared already several times, and 
nothing more could I say now than what was said formerly. The breathing into man is not pro- 
perly applicable to that soul whereof here is discoursed, but to the third life, which was breathed 
from without into his nostrils; when the true immortal soul was raised from the deep within, 
brought forth, and introduced into his heart. 

Page 266. Q. 4. What is the food of the soul? A. If the soul is considered only as in a natural 
unregenerate state, the outward complexion, viz., that same which she hath predominant in her, 
the astral spirit, the carnal pleasures and sensual delights, the works of her own hands, the mani- 
fold objects of this third principle, etc., are her food, which she draws in by her lust, longing, and 
desire, and feeds upon by her imagination. But as to regenerated souls, what answer could here 
be expected, but that same which the Lord from heaven gave himself, when saying, My flesh is 
meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed? 

Ibid. Q.5. What do they mean by the fire-spirit of understanding, and the council-house of the 
seven spirits? A. To say, the fire-spirit of understanding, is nothing else but to say simply, the 
spirit of understanding ; and the word fire is added to the spirit, only to give to the readerof Behmen 
a deeper sense, and to this denomination a greater weight of emphasis; viz., to show and to recall 
into his mind what he so many times insisted upon; which is, that the true spirit must have pas- 
sed through the fire, and that before the fire there is no true understanding. As to that other ex- 
pression, the council house of the seven spirits, I see not what difficulty can be therein, The seven 
spirits are in man, and in him they niay be variously considered. If they are considered with a 
peculiar respect to man’s contriving or designing this or that, wherein they all must be employed, 
they may be compared to so many counsellers; and if so, that place, sphere, or region, wherein 





Deity : and this, in the first place, from considerations independent of written revelation; and, in 
the second place, from the revelation of the Lord Jesus; and, from the whole to point out the in- 
ferences most necessary for, and useful to mankind.” And indeed, without such a philosophy, it 
were impossible to adequately execute the design of the noble minded testator of the prize, in its 
institution. For whatever talent and genius the competitors may be possessed of, the treatment of 
the subject demands a scope of contemplation much more central and universal than can possibly 
be afforded by the ordinary conventional theology, however evangelical in its theories, or sublima- 
ted in its views. The resolution of the question, to be complete, must proceed from the very ground 
of truth itself. 

The following are the chief topics touched upon in the ‘ Appeal:’ Coaprrer I.— Of creation 
in general. Of the origin of the soul. Whence will and thought are in the creature. Why the 
will is free. The origin of evil solely from the creature. This world not a first immediate creation 
of God. How the world comes to be in its present state. The first perfection of man. All things 
prove a trinity in God. Man hath the triune nature of God in him. Arianism and deism confuted 
by nature. That life is uniform through all creatures. That there is but one kind of death to be 
found in all nature. The fallen soul hath the nature of hell in it. Regeneration is a real birth of 
a divine life in the soul. That there is but one salvation possible in nature. This salvation only 
to be had from Jesus Christ. AJ] the deists’ faith and hope proved to be false.” Cuaprer II.— 
“‘ Of eternal and temporal nature. How nature is from God, and the scene of his action. How 
the creatures are out of it. Temporal nature created out of that which is eternal. The fallen an- 
gels brought the first disorders into nature. This world created to repair those disorders. Whence 
good and evil are in every thing of this world, How heaven and hell make up the whole of this 
world. How the fire of this world differs from eternal fire; and the matter of this world from the 
materiality of heaven. Eternal nature is the kingdom of heaven, the beatific manifestation of the 
triune God. God is mere love and goodness. How wrath and anger came to be ascribed to him. 
Of fire in general. Of the unbeginning fire. Of the spirituality of fire. How fire comes to be in 
material things. Whence the possibility of kindling fire in the things of this world. Every man 
is and must be the kindler of his own eternal fire.” Cuarrer II1I.—‘ The true ground of all the 
doctrines of the gospel discovered. Why Adam could make no atonement for hissins. Why and 
how Jesus Christ alone can make this atonement. Whence the shedding of blood for the remis- 
sion of sins. What wrath or anger it is, that is quenched and atoned by the blood of Christ. Of the 
last sufferings of Christ. Why and how we must eat the flesh and drink the blood of Jesus Christ.” 

Such is a summary of the contents of this treatise, which for its natural and edifying philoso- 
phy, the clear, forcible and original manner in which the author handles his profound subjects, and 
the classic simplicity of its diction, may not inaptly be termed the principia of true metaphysics ; 
as may be somewhat inferred from a perusal of the contents of pages 52—63 of the present work, 
which constitute the second chapter of the ‘Appeal,’ as above recited. Which appellation, it may be 
further suggested, will lose none of its propriety from a consideration of the numerous fresh direc- 
tions and impulses to philosophical thought the treatise has originated, and is ever calculated to ori- 
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they are so considered, be it in the outward principle, either the head or heart, may be fitly called 
their council-house. Like as the very same again may be called their work-house, if they are 
therein considered with a peculiar respect to their mutual and never. ceasing activity. 

Page 267. No. 2. The soul taken generally, or for the whole inward man. Seeing that by the 
whole inward man, always the new-born body, also and sometimes the same even chiefly is un- 
derstood; which yet in the denomination of the soul is not contained, nor implied, in this pre- 
sent consideration; I think it would be more proper to say——the soul taken generally, or for the 
whole spiritual being, as far as the same is distinct from what is bodily. 

Tbid. Q.1. What are ideas and images of things in the mind? A. Such like representations of 
intelligible objects as the images in a mirror are of visible ones; arising also in the mind by the 
same necessity by which these do in a mirror, if an object is set before it. Because the mind of 
man, being in itself most quiet, empty, and undetermined to any sort of act or motion, stands in 
the same relation, and bears the same indifferent disposition, to things conceivable in all the 
worlds out of which it is brought forth, which a mirror bears to things visible in this particular 
world, wherein and whereout it is made. Yet with this difference, that whereas a material mir- 
ror is capable only to receive passively, and to keep unmoveably an image in it, as long as the ob- 
ject standeth so before it ; this spiritual mirror is capable also to admit from its own side some- 
thing of activity, whereby its images and ideas may be altered, compounded, divided, displaced, 
and transfigured into innumerous shapes: though, indeed, as then, it is no more strictly called 
the mind, but cometh as under another consideration, so under another denomination also. 

Ibid. Q. 2. Do we sce all things in God? A. In some sense, generally answering unto that 
wherein we are said in the Scripture to live, and move, and have our being in God, we may be 
said also to see all things in God. But as true as this is in one sense, so true is this also in ano- 
ther,—that the greatest part of mankind do not live in God, but in themselves, or in their selfish- 
ness; and that their very light, the only proper means of seeing, is darkness. How, then, can 
such 2 one be said to see all things or anything in God? To answer, therefore, this general ques- 
tion by a simple and general yea or no, is absolutely impossible. But let the eyes, the things, the 
worlds, and above all, those senses also wherein the name God may be differently taken, be duly 
distinguished, and then of some it may be affirmed more or less, and of others it must be either 
totally or more or less denied. . 

Page 269. No. 6. All what is here said concerning swbiility is true indeed, but might be plain- 
er, if it were thus, or in a manner like to this, expressed : 

Subtility is considered (1.) as it isin the first principle only, wherein it ariseth chiefly from 
the tincture of the same, and is devilish. or if it might be so expressed, the devil’s intellect, having 
in its generation the three first forms of nature only. And (2.) as in this our third principle, where- 
in it is indeed tinctured, softened, made glistering, and in some measure transmuted by the out- 
ward astral light; but nevertheless, still earthly, sensual, devilish, and always evil, from its own 
proper root, which is so in the dark world, and which all the tincturing with astral light is no 
able to turn truly into good. P 








ginate in the minds of its readers, according to their peculiar genius or idiosyncrasy. In some 
awakening a train of reflections that, owing to their sober practical turn, has terminated in the 
exposition of the general features of a new system of physical science, affording also a clue to its re- 
gular pursuit and development; and in others of amore sublimated orabstract cast, either opening 
a new sphere of intellectual research, or furnishing them with a clearer and more steady light in 
the prosecution of their favourite studies: not severing (as is the custom of the modern blind phi- 
losophy,) in either case, what are inseparably joined together, namely, God and nature, but con- 
sidering them in their respective mutual relations; either according to the present material system, 
and thence ascending to the spiritual ground of things, or a priorz from the understood birth and 
constitution of original nature, the great and only working life and power, through its elabora- 
tions and phenomena in degraded matter. Or it may be in some few cases of regenerated and divine- 
ly harmonized understandings, conversant also with the facts and theories of experimental science, 
(not ingenious visionaries but true alchymical artists,) tracing by an unbroken chain the manifesta- 
tion of the powers and wisdom of the supernatural unity, in and through visible and invisible nature. 
_ With this work, (taking the book on ‘the Sacrament’ as its introduction and the ‘‘ Way to Di- 
vine Knowledge,” and ‘‘ Spirit of Love,” and ‘Tract on Warburton,’ as its sequents,) may, as pre- 
viously observed, be said to have commenced the latter series of Mr. Law’s ministerial writings ; 
which, in contradistinction to all others that had preceded them, in support of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, were immediately addressed to men of intellect and education universally, whose strong 
logically-constituted well-disposed minds were unable to receive the leading partial irrational theo- 
ries, dogmas and doctrines of popular christianity. 
: But, to return to the subject of the preceding observations, without enumerating the many 
instances wherein the work in question is stated to have inspired the genius of individuals whose 
contributions to mental or physical science have been received with admiration and gratitude by 
the world, (which would be out of place in a memoria] like the present, that is merely indicative of 
the general characteristics of Mr. Law’s life and ministry, presenting them in that true aspect in 
which they will require to be viewed by an able and compendious biographer,) it may be proper 
here to specify one of the most notable of those results, the origin of which has been so little sus- 
pected hitherto. One reason for the latter may. have been the want of a suitable mental constitu- 
tion on the part of inquirers, and their not having the proper means and books for the pursuit of 
such an investigation. For the tracing of the authorship of a science cannot be done a posteriori 
but to it must be brought a familiar knowledge of the antecedent or concurrent relative circum- 
nieces gree cee and oe private life and favourite studies of the individual to whom is appro- 
priated the chief merit of the discovery; advantages and quali i i r 
united in experimental historians. Ay 4 pemmnieree tMpeie eyace 
Now it is the settled conviction of the writer, that the modern science of electrici i 
chemistry, ete., is primarily indebted, for its origin and purification, to the work dad eee 
therein essentially to Behmen, who was the first to declare the true principies of all things in apbi- 
losophical manner. What the state of electrical and chemical knowledge was, when the ‘Appeal’ was 
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Page 269. No. 7. Reason hath for its object only, ete. Here it may be objected, that reason is 
able, in a sense and manner, to make all things, without exception, the objects of her speculation, 
be they either transitory or eternal, and in what principle soever. And this objection would be 
prevented, if some words were inserted, e. gr.: reason hath for its proper and adequate object only 
a transitory things of this world, and even them also, since the fall, but in part, and great obscu- 
rity. 

Page 271. Line 6. but not the primitive faculty. Here 1 see not how this particular assertion 
could be saved. As the spirit of this world, the elements, and all the things of this principle, are 
now still the same which they were before the curse was pronounced upon them, though they are 
not altogether in the same condition ; so reason, also, which came not by the fall inte man from 
without, but was in him before the fall, must needs be the same faculty, though it hath no more 
now, in its usurped dominion, the same qualities which it had then, in its ministry and subordi- 
nation to the superior faculties. 

_ Abid. Line 6,7. nor doth it distinguish men from brutes. Though this is certainly true, yet I 
think it might be expressed with alittle more moderation, that it might not be so offensive as just- 
ly may be feared it will. For, that eminent degree which reason hath inman, and which no brutes 
can reach unto, brings in at least so much in favour of him, that it makes him more noble than 
any of them, nay, than all of them taken jointly together. Though, indeed, that whieh doth whol- 
ly exempt him from their order is not to be found in reason, but in understanding. 

Page 273. No. 22. The soul, by its will, turns itself from darkness into light. This is true, im: 
deed, if rightly understood; but it might be more circumspeotly expressed, that nobody might 
take occasion to say, that Behmen makes the will the saviour of its soul; which, under a specious 
appearance, might be drawn from hence. True it is, that Behmen speaketh so sometimes in short, 
presupposing his reader has read and understood his plain and sufficient exposition thereof, and 
is able to take these, his compeudious words, in a sense conformable thereunto. The soul, says 
he expressly, cannot enter or turn itself into the light, which is extinguished in the fall; but it can 
turn into that deep or ground wherein it is extinguished; and therein is he also who is the light of 
the world, able and ready to kindle the light in that soul again. This turning now of the soul is done 
by the will, and cannot be done without it; the soul, therefore, (which thus can never meet with 
disappointment,) turning into that ground, and being taken into the light by him who hath sure- 
ly promised he will in no wise cast out such a one, may well enough be said, in a compendious 
way of speaking, to turn by its will from darkness into light ; so to be understood, that there is on- 
ly named that lesser medium, sive quo non, which is on the soul's side; and yet that greater one, 
which is only effectual on the side of the light’s principle, be not thereby excluded. 

Page 273. No. 23. The will may be broken, but it is better, etc. This is a little obscure, for it 
may be taken in two different senses, and which of them is here intended I cannot enough dis 
cern. For (1.) the will, as to itself, before an evil act is performed, is said to be made substan- 
tial, if it is but come forth into a perceptible determination, design, or purpose. And (2.) the will 
is also said to be made substantial in and by its act and deed, really performed and executed. This 





published (as also of the theory of magnetism, etc.), may be easily found out by a reference to the 
works that had then appeared thereupon. It may be said to have consisted in the practice of a few 
isolated trifling experiments, or juggling tricks, with such simple instruments as the infancy of 
the science had invented, whereby to congregate electricity and exhibit its phenomena; for not 
even the Leyden phial was then in being. This treatise, however, and more immediately that por- 
tion of it relating to fire (see payes 61—64, before mentioned, as also 74—75), founded upon what 
Behmen and Freher have so fully declared, was destined to recal the minds of the ingenious and 
learned from the mere practice of experiment to the considerations of the philosophy of the great 
power which was thereby presented to their notice. Indeed, Sir Isaac Newton, with that pene- 
tration so peculiar to himself, had, from his intimate acquaintance with Behmen, mentioned 
throughout his writings the existence of a pure elastic medium of etherial fire, which was the root 
or grouid of the four elements, and doubtless had earnestly longed for the means of demonstra- 
ting it to sense; but the instruments wherewith to exhibit its nature and powers had not yet been 
invented, so that Sir Isaac died without seeing his conjectures, or rather knowledge, verified. But 
he died in assured faith and hope, that it was reserved to a later period to open the science ina 
systematic manner; until in short after the appearance of Mr. Law’s treatise, the work under no- 
tice, in the year 1740. Accordingly, in observing the progress of its development, we find in 
1744, Berkeley’s ‘‘ Siris” was published, which contained a further outward practical elucidation 
of the science opened in the ‘ Appeal,’ confirmed by what the ancient sages had written there- 
upon. Then in the year 1746, Freke published his treatise upon electricity, which may be said to 
be the first direct approximation toward a systematic consideration of the subject. He thus intro- 
duced that work to the public :—- 

‘‘ When I first entered on this subject of electricity (he writes), I intended only to put some 
thoughts in writing concerning it, that I might the more easily convey them to the understand- 
ings of such as I hoped would be more likely than I should be, to go further with it. And as no- 
body, either here or abroad, had published anything touching the cause from which it was pro- 
duced, I chose to show the beginning I had made to some friends, whose opinion concerning na- 
tural knowledge I hada great reliance on. I told them J thought my difficulty would be to con- 
vey what I had to propound on this new subject to them with the necessary clearness, as my in- 
tention was to observe the utmost brevity in it. Z : ‘ 

After I had read it to them, they assured me that what I had written was perfectly intelli- 
gible, and that it gave them many new ideas respecting this phenomenen, and were very earnest 
with me to print it, for the sake of the public. ; 

I was not, however, inclined to comply with their requests, till I had shown it to a person 
who is most justly distinguished for his great candour, and superlative understanding in all natu- 
ral knowledge; and he likewise having expressed his wishes to see it in print, I could not but 
look on his desire as a command. * * *” 

Who this very distinguished person was that is here referred to, may be gathered from a perusal 
of the subsequent tract itself, wherein is a further special reference to a very “ learned and emi- 
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latter, not that former sense, seems here to be intended ; and therefore it might be more clearly 
thus expressed-———The will may be broken, and even much more easily when it is only a will, than 
when this will, by the fiat which is in it, hath wrought out itself into such or such a substance; 
for in the former case, the will only, and in this latter, both will and substance, must be broken 
(in which the desire of the will is very powerful, and its effect very great) if the soul shall be made 
free. we 

Page 274. Q. What do they say of dreams? A. They say that natural dreams are magic images, 
represented by the firmamental constellation, and seen by man’s astral spirit in his own peculiar 
magic astrum; which astrum, they say, is nothing else but an epitomised figure, expressing, as 
it were, in a little compass, the vast extent of his great firmamental constellation. That is, the 
whole scheme of the astral heaven in the macrocosm, with all its energies and possible contingen- 
cies, lieth in every man, according to that peculiar form or posture, wherein it stood at the time of 
his conception and birth. And this in the superior astral heavens, being like a watch, and un- 
folding itself successively, represents also successively its operations, by such like images in those 
inferior heavens, which inman are answering unto them. And so of supernatural dreams, also, 
they speak almost after the same manner, mentioning only, instead of an exterior firmamental cons 
stellation, an interior eternal one, which all:men have in the greatest variety in their deeper ground 
of soul and spirit, out of eternal nature. - ft! 

Page 275. No. 25. the astral and sensitive sous. Here I would say rather, astral or sensitive, 
because they are not two, but one; though these two expressions are both fit, and-may represent 
to us something of a distinction, consisting herein, that the former showeth more its original, and 
the latter more its quality. But this being of no great importance, I would not have mentioned 


it, if occasion had not been given by what is said, page eadem,— 


No. 3. the sensitive soul is a glass of the third principle, For here it would be much more pro- 
per to say, instead of sensitive, the astral soul, or astral spirit; seeing that the third life, soul, or 
spirit in.man, not as it is a sensitive light, but as itis an astral spirit, is a glass of this third prin+ 
ciple, The reason whereof is by Behmen, in the fifth of the Forty Qurstions, so plainly laid down, 
that I cannot see what difficulty can be found therein. All'what isin the whole third principle, 
and all the properties thereof, lie herein, and represent themselves as in a glass ; and this is even 
that same, for the sake of which, man is rightly called a microcosm. It was that same glass where- 
in the powers and wonders of this principle were represented unto Adam; wherein he delighted 
to see them, and which he turned his imagination and will into, till it was fixed and captivated 
therein. 

* Page 275. Line wilt. that it cannot be regenerated. This is too absolute and general. Behmen 
says only that it is not regenerated during the time of this outward third principle, like as also the 
earthly mortal body, during al] this time, is not regenerated. And the reasons, whereof many 
and great may be given, are sufficient for the astral spirit, as well as for the earthly body; because 
they both are equally under the spirit of this third principle. : 

Page 278. A, 2. and Q. 3, etc. Concerning the words, fallen man was from all eternity chosen 





nent. author now living,” coupling therewith a quotation from his work, the ‘ Appeal,’ in ques- 
tion. This tract now forms the second part of his (Freke’s) “ Treatise on the Nature and Property 
of Fire,” published 1752, and consisting of three essays on the following subjects :—*‘ (1.) Showing 
the cause of vitality and muscular motion, with many other phenomena: (2.) On electricity: (3.) 
Showing the mechanical cause of magnetism, and why the compass varies in the manner it does.” 
How this work is deducible from the ‘ Appeal,’ is left to those who are conversant with the latter 
to consider of; as also of its natural tendency to awaken the attention of the ingenious to the sub- 
ject upon which it treats, inciting them to pursue an inquiry, which, however faintly traced out in 
these its first beginnings, promised to lead to the most important scientific results. And what did 
ensue thereupon, will be manifest on a perusal of Lovett’s publications and philosophical essays, 
and others of the same epoch, 

Upon the issuing from the press of this treatise, Freke forwarded one of the publications to Mr. 
Law, who acknowledged the same in a letter to the author; a copy of which, (taken from the one 
in the possession of the writer of these lines,) is here inserted, in corroboration of what has been 
above surmised, and as exhibiting the friendly relations then and previously subsisting between 
them. It thus proceeds :— 

“ Worthy Sir, and my much honoured friend,—That I am thus late in the acknowledgment of 
the favour of your most valuable book proceeds, not from any insensibility of the worth of it, or 
any want ofregard for the author, but from reasons not material to mention. In all your three es- 
says I think you sufficiently carry your point, and have opened such light in these matters, which 
were before all obscurity, as'can only be opposed by that futility of reason which opposes every- 
thing that is just and solid. I agree with your ingenious correspondent, that the world is much 
obliged to you for that serious and good use which you alone have made of the phenomena of-elec- 
tricity?Swhich the wanton philosophy of unblessed erudition was only disposed to turn into show 
and juggling wonders. Reason and superficial art know no other use of divine discoveries. It is 
an honour to you that you displease these pigmy philosophers. a% 

The regimen you were so kind as to prescribe to my niece has succeeded beyond expectation. 
She has been for some months quite easy, and in much better health. For this and all other in- 
stances of your goodness to me, 1 subscribe myself, Your most faithful and obliged servant, W. 
Law.—November 11, 1752.” ‘ 

The letter of the ‘ correspondent’ herein referred to by Mr. Law, which was inserted in the pre- 
face to Freke’s treatise, deserves a notice on the present occasion, as appropriate to the point here 
in question, and is as follows :— i ; 

“July 1, 1751. Sir,—* * * Whilst the experimentalists were amusing themselves and the 
world with the marvellous feats, tricks and jugglership of the electrical machines in the infancy 
of the discovery, you alone transferred your attention from the effects to the cause, and gave the 
clue of that most important discovery, only imagined by the ancients, but now sufficiently proved, 
That this fire is a fluid universally dispersed in salutary proportion, which is not inherent to the 
electrical apparatus, but collected by the enchiresis of it out of that ambient element, so as to ex-- 
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tn Christ; I observe (1.) that because they are hot the fotmal words of the Scripture (which never 
and nowhere says so), instead of from all eternity, might be said, from before the foundation of the 
world. Not as if there were indeed a great important weight in this alteration ; but only because 
several reflections could be made upon it from Behmen’s ground ; and then, also, because there is 
no reason why the proper words of the Apostle should be thus altered. 

_  (2.) The interpretation of these words is so represented, that occasion is. given thereby to call 
it uncommon; and to think that it delivers more, if not quite another and different thing from 
what divines generally take these words to mean; nay, also to suspect it of having some confor- 
mity with what the Gnosticks and Valentinians asserted. But seeing it can be made out suffici- 
ently, that Behmen’s interpretation of that Scripture expression contains nothing else nor more 
than what divines generally will be ready to grant, and what of their plain sense is expressed in 
Q.33; 1 justly conceive that it would be much better, nay, even necessary, to represent this an- 
8wer in some other terms; and then to make no mention of those early heretics and their eternal 
Zions. For certainly, nodus est hic in scirpo quesitus ; and without any necessity, Behmen is as- 
persed, at least, with a suspicion of having communion with those ancient fables, The plain words 
both of the Scripture and of divines in general, fallen man was chosen, etc., must needs presuppose, 
that the fall of man was seen by God before man was a creature ; and this must needs import, 
that it was not seen as a thing done actually without God, but as an image or idea in God’s eter- 
nal wisdom, which éxpression, I think, none can be offended at. If this be so, the restorer also 
of this fallen image must have been seen, and must have been appointed in that wisdom; for all 
this the word chosen doth import. If, then, thus they both were seen, they were not seen as at a 
distance, the one from the other, but as in conjunction and union with one another. The second 
Adam must have been seen as entering into the first Adam’s nature, and restoring the same; ahd 
the first as restored in the second. But now, ail this having had no being without God, before the 
foundation of the world, but having been only in the wisdom of God, a foresight of what was to 
have a future being in time, hath and can have no other sense but that selfsame which our divines 
generally express, by saying——man was chosen in Christ, considered as to be incarnate, or as al- 
ready incarnate in the divine decrees. And that this is Behmen’s sense, containing neither more 
nor less, could be shown from twenty places of his writings. But now, contrary to this sense, or 
at least very much different from it, these words in this A. 2, the second person entered into the 
image or idea of man, represented, etc., seem to be so understood, as if there was made, before the 
foundation of the world, a strange kind of incarnation and conjunction or as if the eternal Word 
had taken upon him then already the nature of that fallen image or idea: when Behmen plainly 
declareth, that by entering into that image, he meaneth nothing else, but that there was seen in 
the eternal wisdom not only the fall of man, but also the fallen man restored in and by the eternal 
Word; or that foresight of the eternal Word’s future entering into the fallen human nature, If, 
therefore, only these words were expressed otherwise, or at least a little explained, it could not be 
replied, This interpretation is uncommon, and the Gnosticks and Valentinians have asserted some 
such thing, etc. 





hibit those various operations of it which amazed so much at first, especially in the property of its 
velocity, which is strictly that of our ideas, congenial with and perhaps generated by fhe same 
element. But, my God! what.an opening has this discovery given, if duly improved, if once re- 
gularly pursued from its first principles, and reduced into a regular system. Probably in such 
case, experimentalists would have no longer reason to complain of the bizarrerie or caprices of elec- 
tricity. 

The statics of the elementary fire might doubtless, by a progression of deductions from cer- 
tain axioms, be ascertained, so as to account for all its seeming irregularities, as well as produce 
far nobler and more essential discoveries than have hitherto employed those gentlemen, who are 
scanning the effects before having sufficiently deepened into and simplified that cause which, 
without a compliment, you appear to me to have first pointed out. -They must go back to the eie- 
ment of this fire, before they must hope to go usefully forwards with their discoveries in it. This 
I can safely aver, that neither Boerhaave nor Stahl hor indeed any author I ever read, could af- 
ford me the least satisfaction, especially about the principles’of vitality (a point I mention only as 
the most interesting example of the necessity of fire to all nature), before your notion of it let in 
at once upon my understanding a flood of light.——I never was indeed the dupe of that philosophical 
gibberish of nervous fluid, zether, etc., which proving nothing to the senses, established nothing ; 
whereas, the existence of this elementary fire realized to our senses, accounts almost palpably to 
me, for almost all the operations of nature. This appears probable from a research into its proper- 
ties; as, for example, its extreme subtility, velocity, and expansiveness, all which may be experi- 
mentally ascertained, and subordinated by certain laws: So that, should this system not bea 
dream, the component parts of the world will be simplified. and reduced into two primary elements 
of mattér, the body, and fire, the soul of the world, or that vivifying spirit, the necessity of which 
to nature was perceived only in glimpses by the great Sir Isaac Newton, who sought for.it in a ni- 
trous salt ; surely with less probability than in fire, the nature of which he appears grievously to 
have mistaken. * * *” = f a : 

Such is our notice of Freke’s'publication, as one of the results of the ‘ Appeal.’. And what 
further ensued thereupon, and froin the former work, is left to be traced out by the reader who is 
interested in the subject. He will doubtless find, by alittle research, how in England and through- 
out the polished states of Europe, as also in America (by Franklin, who imported and republished 
some of Law’s writings, with other esteemed English works), the attention of philosophers was now 
becoming turned to electricity, with the view of establishing a regular science thereupon. : 

Passing over, for the present, any notice of Lovett’s publications in 1756, 1766, and 1774, of 
Hoadly’s, and Wilson’s in 1756, and of Jones’s in 1762, being the chief with which we shall have 
to do, and upon which afew reconciliatory observations may be needful, the next period to which at- 
tention will be called (in order to present the point in question in a lucid light), is the year 1762, 
when in the month of April a Letter appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine,” openly referring to 
Mr. Law and Behmen, as the first philosophical demonstrators of the ground of nature, or of those 
powers which were now classed under the name of electricity. 
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Page 280. 4. 2. No. 2, Here to the last words most properly might be added something de- 
claring that all, and even the meanest, of those circumstances, as wellas the greatest, had their 
significant relation to him. For this hath Behmen not only asserted, but hath also explained 
many of those (from without inconsiderable) circumstances, rites, and ceremonies, so that they all 
and each of them do most significantly represent, as it were, a shadow of that substance, which is 
to be found in the only real and expiatory sacrifice of Christ. So that this also is conformable to his 
own words, saying, There is not one tara in the law which shall not be fulfilled. Wherefore, then, such 
an addition would still more emphatically represent Behmen’s doctrine as agreeable to Scripture. 

Page 280. A. ult. Jesus —+— did in time take wnto himself the Christ. Against these words 
{ have nothing to say} they are Behmen’s, and have their true significant sense in their place, viz., 
when he was about to rectify Stiefel’s confusion, made by him coricerning the names of Jesus and 
Christ. But whether they can be in this place (where, in answer to the question is to be said what 
Behmen means, not by names, but by the work of incarnation,) so fit and proper; or whether they 
have so much substance in them as to declare sufficiehtly Behmen’s meaning, I think, could much 
be doubted of. Chiefly, because Behmen’s sense is thus, in the very beginning of this matter, re- 
presented as containing strange and questionable things, and making, as it were, two distinct per- 
sons; whereby, it seems, occasion is given to slight it, and to think strangely thereof. Which oc- 
tasion (given at least to such as love and like to take it) might well be avoided by giving another 
short declaration of what he means by the incarnation of the eternal Word. And then these two 
james, and their diffetent signification, could nevertheless be mentioned also, But I tell only 
here my simple thoughts, and leave it, Sir, to yout good pleasure. 

Page 282. 4.1. They say that it(the name Jésus) belongs to intimate his person only with re- 
spect to his divinity, etc. In the next following question, I see it is said of this assertion, J do fear it 
és not true; and 1 think it may well be said so, with this addition——that there is nothing to sup- 
port it. But Behmen’s assertion it is not, for he saith quite another thing; and the words follow- 
ing immediately in this same A. 1, do themselves also manifestly overthrow this assertion, by say- 
ing that which cannot be consistent with it. For if (as here is said) they say further, the name Je- 
sus significth the Son of God’s humiliation of himself, and his ewaliation of the human nature, they 
tannot say, that it intimates his person only with respect to his divinity; seeing that here a re- 
spect to the humanity is manifestly implied in the signification of this name. ow, it is certain 
that they say this latter, so therefore they do not, norcan they say that former. Behmen expressly 
declareth that in the first syllable, JE——, he understandeth his humiliation, and taking upon him 








In the year 1771, the Rev. Richard Symes, Rector of St.Werburgh, Bristol, published a short 
treatise under the title of “ Fire Analysed; or the several parts of which it is composed demon- 
strated by Experiments.” This gentleman was the author of the anonymous letter just referred 
to, which he re-inserted in the latter publication, of which, indeed, it may be said to form the basis. 
As this treatise is very rare to be met with, and the contents of it are extremely pertinent to the 
subject under discussion, we propose heve to present a long extract therefrom, as follows: — 

‘¢CuaptTeR I, INtROpucTION. —Treating of the Contrary Powers that arein Nature, both within 
and without man; and of the rich treasures to be found in the writings of Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law. 

The generality of mankind pass through life without reflection. No one,comparatively speak- 
ing, seeks to know himself, or inquires how he stands related to nature, or nature to him. Having 
seen how others come into the world, this satisfies him as to his own existence; and as most are 
only solicitous how to preserve and indulge themselves, his concern carries him no further than 
to tread in theirsteps. But now and then onearises, who ventures out of this general path, not 
satisfied with the mere acts of eating, drinking, and ‘sleeping ; he begins to consider the end of ex- 
istence, and this leads him to inquire into nature, the qualities of it, and of what it consists. Such 
an one, reader, suffer me to say it, (it is spoken without vanity,) is the author of this treatise. — 
Perceiving throughout nature qualities diametrically contrary, this awakened his attention to con- 
sider why and for what reason there was nothing either within or without him but what had its op- 
posite. Without, his eye clearly saw it. Within, his own feeling was his evidence. Within, he felt 
the contrary qualities of anger and love, rage and meekness, joy and sorrow, etc. Without, he per- 
ceived fire and water, light and darkness, heat and cold, calms and tempests, etc. Now in himself 
he observed these contrary qualities often stirred up and exerting an uncontrollable power. If an- 
ger arose, it hurried him to acts, that reason condemned, but could not prevent. If sorrow was 
stirred up, joy disappeared, the remembrance was gone, and it was as though it had never existed. 
— Now these two contrary qualities, he felt, had a power to suppress and overcome each other: 
and also at the same time that they were acted upon and called forth independent of his will. Good 
news called forth joy. Bad news stirred up sorrow. Now this shows that man has powers with- 
in him that sounds and objects can do more with, than has ever yet been effected by the boasted 
ability of reason.——And as it is thus with the powers of joy and sorrow, so is it with rage and 
meekness. They are equally and independent of reason stirred up in us, but with this difference 
the former seems more prevalent in mankind than the latter; the Jatter has its stirrings, and often 
meets with incidents that call it into action, even in the most choleric ; but the former prevails 
for the most partin man. The two first children that were born of Eve, are striking instances of 
the power of these two contrary qualities ruling and governing inthe heart of man. In Cain rage 
ruled and governed, in Abel meekness ; but Cain’s rage got the mastery over Abel’s meekness. 

But now as to owtward nature, where the will of man cannot reach, there the contrary qualities 
are regulated by an allwise, but invisible agent. The heat and cold are wisely tempered. noltce 
are suffered to destroy the other. The earth annually brings forth numberless productions for the 
service of man; but yet were these contrary qualities suffered to work blindly by themselves, vege- 
tation would cease and every earthly life would end. For if the heat prevailed, all would be burnt 
up. Ifthe cold, all would be one congealed and fixed body. And yet I think it cannot but be vi- 
sible to every one how necessary heat and cold are in the creation, and that they are always at work 
but at the same time governed and directed by an all-wise, and all-powerful agent; because if 
they were left to themselves, the one would soon be the death of the other. ; 

Whilst my inquisitive mind was searching into these things, and yet unable to find out the 
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4 human sou) and body; and in the second, ~-$UB, his exhaltation of the human soul, ete. And 
moreover he owneth that the name JUBUS significth a Saviour, according to the words of the ange) 
ty Mary ; and that she was commanded to call him go, because he was to save his people from their 
sins, And though it was the name of the eternal Word before the foundation of the world, yet 
even then also was it not without a respect to the fallen humanity; for even then already was he 
pent, fo be that Baviour in the fulness of time. And how can we conceive of this name other- 
wise, but by conceiving also and presupposing something that wants to be saved? This name 
therefore signifieth indeed his person, yet not with respect to the divinity only, but rather chiefly, 
a6 to which it chichy belongs to be the Saviour; ha that without Jesus, Christ (or the humanity 
only) could not have been 4 Saviour of mankind, And so there will be no need of any fear that 
this i eglaala is not true; for by many places of the 8cripture, and of Behmen, also, can it be sup- 


Rage 202, A, 2, The great emphasis in the signification of the name Christ, or Christus, iv Iu 
this anewer not expressed, Yor Behmen understandeth in the first syllable—his entering into death, 
and in the second-—his almighty power, breaking forth through death and hell into paradise. 
Page 206, A, 2, Mo, 1, Vo the words, she became a perfect virgin as Adam was, \ think might 
well be added——as to her inward man; for that the outward was never perfect as Adam was, her 
death to the outward female image declareth sufficiently. 

Page 265, 2,1, What ts the meaning of his heavenly humanity's coming down from heaven ; is it 
Hol everywhere allagether and td? bh, Yes, it is so, everywhere, but in its own inward hea- 
ven of the second principle, unmanifest unto this third. The coming down therefore from heaven 

oth not mean 4 locas transportation, or descending from above the firmamental heaven unto this 
earth; but an opening or manifestation upon earth, in a personal union with an elementary mor- 
tal body, which truly is a coming down; because the second principle cannot but be conceived as 
higher, and this third as lower. hat God is everywhere altogether and undivided, no man can 
question; and yet he says himself unto Abraham, U’'he cry of Sodom ts come up unto me, and I 
came down lo see, Ae, 

Page 265, G2. Why and how would sin have been propagated, if he had been begotten by such a 
concurrence? hh, Vor same reason and in the same manner, for which and in which it is pro- 

ated in the hegetting of every child that is generated by the concurrence of a male and female. 

or if the male's seed is an active principle in the generation, and is sinful in itself, what else can 
be propagated by ite concurrence but sin and guilt? And if the soul of a male cannot propagate 





why and wherefore such opposite qualities should be in nature, providentially J met with two au- 
thors, in whose writings these mysteries are explained, and nature as it were dissected, These au- 
thors are Jacob Behimen and Mr. Law; whose works may be pnetly compared to a mine full of the 
richest ores. The searcher and inquirer after truth will find in them that of so precious and sub- 
lime 4 nature, as must satisfy the most pry pe capacity. Some indeed, who have casually stum- 
bled on them, either prejudiced in favour of their own supposed knowledge, or having no relish for 
the truths contained in them, have despised and treated them with contempt ; but so it has been 
and ever will be with men of eminence, They will have their despisers as well as admirers; but 
scorn and contempt can never invalidate truth. Truth will ever and invariably remain truth, let 
its 9 # be ever #0 numerous: but that these men have opened the deepest truths in their writ- 
ings, if experiments are any criterion to judge from, I will, by those that are incontrovertible, make 
it clear and evident. But how I became able to prove bys apernents the arcana of nature, as laid 
open by Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law in their writings, shall be the subject of the next chapter. 

CHAPEER hale gird hy Laperiments the arcana and wonders of Nature, as opened in the 
works of Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law. 

My attention was stirred up by a book, published by Mr. Lovett, of Worcester, setting forth a 
variety of cures 1 pce by electricity. J had seen many years before this an electrical machine, 
and had tried ail the common experiments that were then known ; for very little had been written 
on the subject, and that by no means satisfactory, no one being able to trace out the cause of the 
striking appearances raised by an electrical apparatus. Like other strange sights therefore, which 
the oftener they are seen, the less they effect us, o it happened with electrical experiments. They 
tired and then naturally sunk into neglect; for having lost their pore to keep up the attention, 
and despairing of ever reaching the cause, I left it, where I then thought it, impenetrably hidden, 
amongst the occult qualities. But reading in Mr. Lovett of its medical virtue, this roused my at- 
tention to 4 more accurate disquisition, and to search more minutely after what I had before given 
up a8 not to be found, I tried every experiment my imagination py oie and at last discovered 
the seeret 1 t for,—But here J own that I owe my success to a letter of the Abbé Nollet, pub- 
lished in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ of August 1759. The Abbé was then trying experiments, 
and maintained in his letter that there were two currents in the electrical fire diametrically oppo- 
site. This hint was enough for me, who was before sufficiently convinced that there were in na- 
ture qualities directly contrary and opposite to each other, both from my own experience and Ja- 
cob Bebmen’s and Mr. Law’s writings. But now I was able to demonstrate this truth by experi- 
ment, and to bring forth to open view these hidden secret working powers, known only to us by 
their effects. But what was more, I found now J could prove by experiments to the senses, that 
there were in nature seven ip pane a6 set forth and maintained in the books of the above two 
eminent writers; the ground of which are the two opposite qualities before-mentioned. Such a dis- 
covery, a8 may naturally be imagined, made me desirous of publishing it to the world, in hopes that 
some abler hand might throw more light upon the subject; accordingly1 sent to the ‘ Gentleman’s 

ine’ the peasy A letter, which was published in the month of April 1762 :— 

A letter to the editor of the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine :’ wherein the principles of electricity are 
proved by experiments to be the same with those of Jacob Behmen’s, and Mr. Law’s philosophy. 

‘ Bir, —Without making any apology I send you this letter, which I think is on an interesting 
subject. My design is not to make myself known, I only write for information, and to stir up some 
abler hand to finish what I think only the outlines of a most important discovery. For if Jacob Beb- 
men’s and Mr, Law’s philosophy can be proved by electricity, and, vice versa, electricity can be ex- 
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another soul higher graduated than itself is since the fall, but only such a one as hath a natural 
disposition to sin, like as itself hath; how could this sinful disposition have been avoided in Mary’s 
son, if he had been begotten in a natural way, by the concurrence of a male? 

Page 288. A. 1. Tnstead of saying, from the essences of his mother, I think it will be needful to 
say—of his mother’s soul: for it is not the essences in general, but in particular the soulish essences 
which generate the soul. 

Page 293. 4. 3. All the reasons here mentioned, why he had an inward heavenly body, are 
good and true indeed ; put nevertheless something, which is even the chief and most convincing, 
might well be added, viz.——because he was to be the second Adam, whose office was to reintro- 
duce the children of the first into paradise, and to be for ever their head and king in that paradisi- 
cal body which the first Adam had lost. This therefore he must have had himself, that by him it 
might be communicated to his members, like as the first Adam should have propagated it unto all 
his offspring. [Here and hereafter refer to pages 113—17, and to Law’s other writings, from 1738.] 

Page 295, A. 1. All what is here said is indeed right and true, but methinks it is not a direct 
answer to the question, which was this, If Christ had a spirit—what need was there then of his going 
through the process of regeneration in his life, and at his death? p. 294. Which question I think would 
be answered more directly, if there were made three parts in this answer, by saying, (1.) That there 
was no need of his going through all this process for his own sake: for although he had need in~ 


pl ened: by their writings, there is scarce any phenomena in nature, but what may be made intelli- 
gible. 

“But not to detain you longer from what I intend to lie in as little compass as possible, the fol- 
lowing are my experiments to prove, that Mr. Law’s philosophy is the same that the electrical ma- 
chine discovers to our senses. 

‘Mr. Law says, There are seven properties in Nature. Indeed he does not say this as the first 
discoverer of this great mystery, for he is candid enough to tell us from whom he had it ; but as he 
was a perfect master of it, and has given it to us in a style more easy at first to be comprehended, 
than that of Jacob Behmen, from whom he had it, I scruple not to call it, Mr. Law’s philosophy. 

«In proving these seven properties, Mr. Law says, Nature takes its rise from the will of the 
Deity, [willing to be manifest in an out-spoken life of nature and creature ; for the Deity being light 
and love, must as such communicate.] This he explains after the following manner : 

‘ Will [in action] is desire; now desire [as such] has these properties essentially belonging to 
it,compressing, inclosing, Or shutting up; and reaching out, drawing or attracting. Now the first of 
these, compressing, inclosing, Or shutting up, is contrary to the last, drawing, or attracting, for the 
first has no motion in it, but only wills to compress, hold together, or endeavours to abide in still- 
ness; but the last has motion in it, and therefore is contrary to, and never continues in a quiet 
state. 

‘Now these two properties brought forth by the same will, have equal strength and equal power, 
and always act in opposition to each other, which opposition unavoidably produces a third proper- 
ty [in the same act], viz., a whirling, for as the holding fast and going out are equal in strength 
and power to each other, and neither for the other’s opposition, can go backward or forward, up or 
down, each acting equally against the other, a whirling round must be caused. 

‘Now these three, the holding fast, the going out, and whirling round, all necessarily arising 
from the will of the Deity, or constituting a discovery of such, Mr. Law calls the three first proper- 
ties of nature. The fourth property, he says, is fire, produced from the [intense] violent agitation, 
motion and anguish of the three first. The fifth property, he says, is ight. The sixth, life; and 
by the seventh, as Jacob Behmen also does, he means, spirit, [spiritual manifestation or body, pure 
nature, the fulfilment of desire. [As the Deity no sooner wills than effects, so this generation of 
nature is an instantaneous unbeginning act, thongh thus conceivably divided as to its order.] 

‘Now I prove by the help of the electrical machine, these seven properties to be in [this tem- 
poral outbirth of] nature, exactly as Mr. Law has described them, after the following manner: 

‘On the conductor I tie several threads ofabout four inches long; I then take a hoop, the dia- 
meter of which does not exceed the atmosphere I am able to raise by the friction of the globe, and 
tie some threads upon it of equal length with those I tie on the conductor. This done, I place the 
conductor exactly in the centre of the hoop, and on setting the machine in motion, all the threads 
are immediately extended, those on the conductor with their points towards those on the hoop, and 
those on the hoop towards those on the conductor. ; 

«This phenomenon, so contrary to everything I ever yet saw, greatly astonished me. For if we 
plow with our lips, everything within the reach of the blast, flies from but not to us; but here, though 
there is a manifest blast issuing from the conductor, (for it may be felt against the hand) yet the 
threads on the hoop instead of flying from, in the same direction with those on the conductor, act 
directly opposite and point to them; which is an evident proof that there are two streams or cur- 
rents, one issuing to, the other from the conductor; or, in other words, that, there are two properties 
in nature always acting contrary to each other, the one attracting, the other repelling. 

«(Note.—The Abbé Nollet, by a variety of experiments, hath now put this beyond all doubt 
These experiments Dr. Watson tells us are sixty in number, and exceedingly well chosen to rove 
the simultaneous affluence and effluence of the electrical matter. P 

‘J will only add one more experiment, which I am not certain is ineluded in the Abbé Nollet’s 
viz., Suspend a bottle on the end of a conductor supported either on glass or silk; let there be no- 
thing near the bottle and it will be found impossible to charge it, but apply a finger to the side and 
it will be filled and give ashock. To the finger it appears as if the matter that ran in at the to 
discharged itself atthe side; but the charging of the bottle shows this tobe a deception, and reves 
at the same time that for every spark that came out of the bottle, aspark went into it likewise from 
the finger; for these two opposite powers can only be divided by words; where one acts, there the 
other always is. But to put this beyond dispute, remove the finger and hold the point of a pin at 
the distance of four or five inches, and a flame will be seen rushing from it, and the bottle will fill 
and be charged as well, asif the finger had been kept close to it——-N.B. This flame discovers to 
us another secret, viz., that it is not air but real fire that issues towards the bottle. I make this 
remark, because some haye concluded that, as culinary fires rarefy the air around them, into which 
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eed of putting off again that which was mortal and earthly, after he had voluntarily taken it upon 
him, yet he could have done it without such a severe suffering of pain and death. (2.) That there 
was the greatest need of his going as a public person, as the second Adam, and head of the whole 
human race, through all this process for our sake ; not only for to do for us what we were not able 
to do, but also to show us, and chiefly to make us a way, in which he might draw us, and we 
might be enabled by him to follow after him. (3.) That he was not therefore regenerated in his 
life, and at his death, as we are, by putting on, etc. 

Page 294. As to these general ends of Christ’s coming into the world, and suffering for us, I 
observe these several things following: (1.) That it would be proper to place in the beginning that 
which he himself declared, saying, therefore the Son of God came into the world that he might de- 
stroy the works of the devil. (2.) No. 3. as it is here expressed, cannot be called an end, because 
it was but a medium. If, therefore, it were expressed thus, or in another manner like to this—to 
become the regenerator of nature by going through the process of regeneration, both end and 
middle would be expressed. (3.) I cannot see how that which is said No. 4. can be calied a gene- 
ral end of Christ’s coming and suffering for us; for he came not to put off, (which seemingly doth 
presuppose a having it already upon him before he came,) but rather he came to put on our im- 
perfect corrupt image, that so by putting it off afterwards again, he might deliver us from it. (4.) 
No. 5. to manifest the primilive glorious image in himself, can also not well be called a general 
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the denser air presses, it is only air that rushes into the electric fire, and therefore that there is no 
such thing as attraction. The misfortue is, what we divide by words, we suppose may be divided 
in fact. But where fire is, there is air, and where air is, there is fire; for fire always brings forth 
air with it. To return.) > 

‘ But here, perhaps, it may be objected that I carry matters too far, in thinking I have disco- 
vered two contrary properties in nature, when it is evidently no more than a strange appearance 
produced by an electrical machine, just as the vibration of a pendulum is produced by the weight 
and wheels of a clock. This objection, as it is natural to make it, I thought proper to mention, 
and then remove, that we may have the way clear before us. 

«The vibration of the pendulum is nothing more than an effect, of which the structure of the 
clock isthe cause. But the electrical machine is not the causeof these strange appearances; it is 
only the means of making visible to us what is hidden in nature, just as the striking together a 
flint and a steel is the means of bringing forth to our sight the fire that lay hidden within them. 
The collision of the flint and steel is not the cause or maker of fire, but only a means of making 
visible what before was shut up and concealed from our sight. 

“ After the same manner acts the friction of the globe against the cushion; the friction does 
not create these strange appearances, but is only a means of making them visible. Therefore I 
conclude, that what we see does not then begin to be, when the machine is put in motion; but that 
the machine is a wonderful discoverer of the hidden properties of nature, which are always acting 
in the same manner, though so secretly that our bare sight cannot discover them. 

‘Now that these two properties acting thus contrary to each other are the cause of a continual 
whirling, wheel or circle, I prove from the Leyden experiment. 

‘It is well known to all electricians, that unless a circle be made between the bottom and top 
of a charged bottle, no shock can possibly be given, but let a bottle be charged and then a commu- 
nication made between the bottom and top, and something of unparalleled force will be found to 
act within it; but without making a circle, we cannot come at any knowledge of its power. But 
its strength is now so far ascertained, that nothingis found able to stand against it, and by the help 
of large jars its power may be increased to a most astonishing degree. 

‘Now these three properties made visible by the help of the electrical machine, are manifestly 
Jacob Behmen’s and Mr. Law’s three first properties of nature. 

‘ The fourth property, fire, will not require me to say much upon it, for it is well known that it 
is real fire that bursts forth from the charged jar or bottle in the explosion; and that it will set 
fire to spirits, and properly prepared combustibles. 

‘The fifth property, ight, follows from the fire. This also requires no more to be said than that 
whoever has seen the fire burst from the bottle, must have seen light, but indeed so much light may 
be raised by the machine with the help of an air-pump as even to read large print by it. 

‘The sixth property is [sound, understanding,| life. Now that fire is the radix of life evidently 
appears from the following experiment: let a cat and a candle be put together into an oven; let the 
door have a pane of glass fixed in the middle, so as no air can penetrate it, and then let the door be 
closely luted to the mouth of the oven, and you will perceive that the same fire that is needful to 
keep up the flame of the candle is needful also for the life of the cat; for the instant the candle goes 
out, that instant the cat dies. See Freke on Fire, p. 33. 

‘ The seventh property is spirit [developed]. This the machine makes as evident as all the rest, 
for when it is put in motion, there issues from the end of the conductor aspirit, or air (for they are 
both the same) that may be felt ; and, in sensation is not unlike what we make when we softly blow 
upon our hand with the lips contracted: now here the machine ceases, here its discoveries end, it 
has ne more properties to display, unless we call its lately discovered medical virtue another pro- 
perty; but this must not be looked upon as another property, as all the rest manifestly and dis- 
tinctly are, but rather a blessed effect of the whole. : 

‘ Now is it not astonishing that these two men, Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law, should write so 
clearly and so justly of nature, without the help of any instrument to assist them ? Jacob Behmen 
expressly, writes in the style in which an electrician would express himself; for he speaks of the 
tire bursting forth with a violent crack, and so exactly describes the noise and flash, that one would 
think, at first sight, he had seen the fire collected in a bottle and discharged. [See Behmen’s ‘ Three- 
fold Life,’ small 4to. pages 16, 17. 18.] 

‘ And now, Sir, though T make no doubt many will be carping at what has here been said, as 
has been the common practice with respect to those eminent writers above mentioned, whose phi- 
losophy now stands established on experiments, yet so long as this maxim of the schools, sensus 
non possunt falli, remains good, what is founded on experiment. cannot be shaken. However this 
one thing I require of every opposer, that he produce his experiments to support his opposition, in 
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snd; but much more general would it be, if it were said—to restore the primitive lost image, and to 
manifest himself in his glory as the head, and all his members with him, as partaking of his glory. 
For the manifestation of the glorious image in himself only, was not the ultimate end which was 
intended, but the manifestation thereof in the whole disharmonised human nature. (5.) It would 
not be impertinent to mention out of the Scripture something of those excellent expressions which 


speak of an universal reconciliation, avakehadraiwars, etc. Ephes,i.; because itis plain that the 
Apostle gives us this as a general and ultimate end of Christ’s coming and suffering for us. Though 


it is not of an exigent necessity; seeing that all what is said above is in this avaxepadatwots sum- 
marily contained, and this is displayed in all the mentioned particulars, like as a tree is in so ma- 
ny branches. 

Page 295. Q.1. Do they describe this process, and show the particular reasons and ends of 
Christ’s actions and sufferings for us? If they do, pray give us themin short. A. Yes, they do; and 
even so that but ashort running through all the particulars would easily fill several sheets: where- 
fore I shall give you but some of them. They say then— 

1. That his circumcision on the eighth day was to heal or purify our impure natural generation 
and birth, effected by that member on which the circumcision was to be performed, according to 
the law. 
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as clear and candid a manner as I have, to elucidate this philosophy. There can be no deception 
in experiments; I shall therefore take no notice of any answerer, unless he contradicts by experi- 

ment, what by experiment I think I have clearly demonstrated. I am, Sir, &c., &c.’ 
No one, that I have heard of, ever made the least objection to the above Letter, but my hope 
was, that some one or other would have thrown greater light on the subject; for many persons were 
/ at that time trying experiments; and several since have wrote on the subject, who have incontes- 
tably proved that what used to be called electric matter, is real fire, and that it exists and is to be 
. found in every place; but no one has yet attempted to show what this fire is, from whence it pro- 
nrtotrirr ceeds, or whether it be an unit or composed of parts. This I shall endeavour to elucidate in the 

at) following chapters. 

rar awt— "7 awNonaTION.—For a further and complete philosophical elucidation of the subject of this chap- 
ia be 4c, ter, inaddition to what is contained in pages 61—64 and 71—75, and throughout Freher’s papers, 
ee supra, the reader is referred to the quotation from the ‘ Way to Divine Knowledge,’ with-witith 
Ord its-preposed to ve OARS Q Oe eels. 
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vee he cing-et-pege . Meanwhile, however, the following ‘Fragment’ may not be unacceptable :-— 
“‘ God is a pure spirit, who from eternity to eternity ever was, and ever must be blessed, by his 

Nn will or propensity to an ever blessed goodness. This strong desire of blessing, is, in order (though 

2 not antecedent), the first fervent principle, and what is called in God, the Father, or eternal fire. 


And this fiery desire of blessing generates eternally the Son, or second principle, of divine lightand 
love towards every possible subject or capacity for plessedness: and from the fire and light pro- 
ceedeth the third principle, or active Spirit, wise and powerful to accomplish every intention of 
happiness. And these three are one GOD, and have put one will. Yet in nature and the creature 
they have three distinct operations, and by such distinction produce all the infinite variety of sen- 
sibilities, powers, virtues, forms, colours, flavours, sounds, ete. that from eternity to eternity ever 
did or can arise throughout capacity, or the universe of nature and creature. 

This triune Deity of LOVE eternally perceived and found himself in the efflux or body of his 

own kindling spirit, even in the substantiality of internal ineffable and inapproachable light: and 
uf this substantiality of light is the heaven of God himself, and by its influence, makes the heaven 
] of nature and creature. It is universal, but incomprehensible; communicable, but not divisible 
in the creator, though divisible in the fallen creature, and thereout no creature ever was or can 
be made, because it is everywhere; and wherever it is, there is the inseparable Unity of the tri- 
nityofGod. [N.B. Tobe understood throughout according to the distinctions of the Note, p. 292, 

etc., and other passages of Freher’s papers, to the like purport.] 

This eternal Spirit of desire, love, and operation toward all goodness, dwelling in his own body 

or external substantiality of internal light, through his desire of manifestation in the blessedness 

of creatures, produced an internal capacity or ground of creation : and this capacity was not God, 

a) though it was in God, yet it was as it were out of or external to God: it was a want, not a filling ; 

a capacity, not an inhabitant ; the eraver, not the gratifier; the workhouse, not the operator; the 

dark subject of the illuminator ; nature, but not God, (Note.—Nature is as the body and mirror 

to God, wherein he perceiveth himself, and worketh all his wonders. In like manner, darkness 

is a body and mirror to light, whereby all its glories become reflected and apparent. And thus 

a i 8 a we and mirror of goodness, wherein the goodness is seen in all its beauty and de- 
ightfulness. ‘ 

And into this dark capacity, or infinite want, called nature, the fervent desire of the Father eter- 
nally entered, and brought itself into partibility, and thereby produced an infinite, though unin- 
telligent desire throughout nature, analagous to the intellectual desire of the Deity. It was a de-~ 
sire from God, but not the desire that is in God; it was nature’s desire, but not God’s desire, though 
imparted to nature by the desire of God. And this desire in nature produceth attraction, or a three- 
fold working of properties, throughout the infinitude of nature; and the first property of this at- 
traction is called astringency, or astrong pulling in or shuttingup; and the second property of this 
attraction, is a strong expansion or going out in order to pull in; (for the desire of compression or 
holding must move out to get something to compress or hold, and so produces a resistance equal 
to itself; and the moving out of the desire, merely in order to pull in, produces an act of compres- 
sion that equally resists the act of expansion :) and forasmuch as these twoproperties eternally be- 
get each other, and are equally strong, though contrary to each other, they produce a third pro- 
perty, celed anguish or.the whirling motion, of ape sito first properties, that can never rest from 
an equal compression and expansion, a pulling in and a rushing out in i i 
which is the ground of their operation, shall fail. 5 ondersto eteranh Sil apElte, 

r) Thus nature became, eternally, the ground or quality of the power of God, wherein to exercise 
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2. That his baptism was to make our soul capable of having the holy fire, light and love kin- 
dled in her again. That this was to be done by an outward elementary medium, because man was 
fallen into the four elements: and that this medium must have been water, because the water ot 
Hat tase the firmament is that without which the fire in eternal nature cannot burn, nor the 

ight shine. 

3. That being circumcised as a Jew, and also baptised as a Christian, he united'these two chur- 
ches or dispensations of the law and gospel in and to himself, into one body, under him, the head. 

4. That his forty days’ temptation in the wilderness, was to answer and to rectify the forty 
days of Adam and Eve at the tempting tree: and that he must needs have gone through this 
Rea after he was baptized, that he might overcome all which the first Adam was then con- 
quered by. 

_ 5. That all his miraculous deeds were the true effects and consequences of his overcoming in 
this temptation: like as all those calamities, sickness, death, etc. which he delivered so many dis- 
tressed souls from, restoring them to life and health, were the proper effects and consequences of 
the first Adam’s being overcome in the temptation. 

' 6. That all his miracles are distinctly to be referred to the seven properties of nature; so that 
for instance, his raising up of the dead belongeth to the first ; his making the dumb to speak, the 


and execute the infinity of his operations, and wherein to pour his blessedness by the manifesta- 
tion of himself, so far as the Deity may be manifested to nature and creature; so far as the work 
may receive the excellence and virtue of the operator. 

From the contention and anguish of the said contrary properties, grounded and founded in 
that desire which God had imparted to the infinite want or capacity of nature, (or rather which is na- 
ture itself,) arise all the possibilities of subsequent creation, of creaturely substance, form, motion, 
perception, sensibility, with every mode and power of creaturely life. And the said eternal desire 
so to speak imparted by God the Father, through the dark immensity of nature, is not God, nor 
God’s desire, but yet is called the wrath or dark fire of God the Father, eternally fermenting and 
kindling the contention of the properties of the dark world into a capacity of union with the world 
oflight; and into the third property, or height of the kindling of the said two contending properties, 
God the Father gave the fire of his own intellectual desire, and the same was as a flash through the 
dark immensity of nature, and became a new property, introducing or exalting nature into the king- 
dom of heaven, or the world oflight. And through the said new property, or flash of his desire to 
blessedness, the Father brought the third property of attraction, the dark anguish of nature, into a 
Jifth property, being the substantiality of the light of the Son of his love, in whom with his holy 
Spirit he is eternally well pleased; and through the said fourth property, he brought the second 
property of the expansion of the desire of nature into a sixth property, being the holy spirit or 
operation of understanding, in atriumph of joy. And through thesaid fourth property, God brought 
the first property, or the astringency of the desire of nature, into a seventh property, or the com- 
pression and substantiality of the six preceding properties ; and this became the consummation of 
the union of all things, or manifestation of the heaven of God through the infinity of nature.—Now 
though these three properties of nature were received into the heaven of God, and were illuminated 
and blessed thereby, they neither changed their nature nor manner of working: for the first pro- 
perty of astringency became the compression or realizing of all kind of happiness ; the second pro- 
perty of expansion, went out with the Holy Spirit into the light and the love, in order to realize and 
bring the same into itself: and the third property of the whirling anguish became a rapture, and 
restless enjoyment of the blessedness into which the two first properties were assumed. 

Thus God became at once the fulness and beatitude of the immensity of the want and desire 
of nature, and eternally prepared to himself the capacity, ground and materials of creation, in or- 
der to satisfy his eternal and infinite desire of blessing. 

True it is that as nature was hitherto unintelligent, it had no consciousness or perception of 
its own darkness, want, and anguish, exclusive of God, neither delightful sensibility of its infi- 
nity being filled and illuminated by him. It remained in its externity as a dark mirror or glass, 
whereon God beheld the beauty of his own light and ideas, which from eternity he contemplated in 
the mirzror of nature, and in time produced into perceptibility, or a feeling of their own existence in 
him. 

He contemplated therein the whole infinity of possibilities ; all causes, with their consequen- 
ces, in the remotest reJation ; all events that should or could come to pass through eternity. 

He saw that without an intelligent desire, no creature could be excellent, or formed in his like- 
ness; but he saw also, that unless such intelligence should be ruled by his wisdom, and its desire 
wholly conformable to his will, the creature could not be wise, could not be happy. 

In the possibility of the creature’s desire of independence, he saw the possibility of moral and 
natural evil; but he saw that such partial and temporary evil might be the occasion of an infinity 
of good and more abundant blessedness to his creatures, and without the event of such evil, the 
good which must counteract it, could not be manifest. That till the lapse of some creature, the 
whole creation must be unconscious of the distinction between God and nature, neither could they 
be duly sensible of their own fallibility, and that sufficiency and perfection are solely in God, all 
things depending on him for every quality of happy existence.” . . . v. No. Xi. N ote, p. 49.) 

Cu Apter III.—Proving that there is only One Fire in all nature, and demonstrating by experie 
ments that fire ts the Life of All Things. Ph ee 

eiscoat which an ioawatiices over our understanding, has hitherto arbitrarily fixed the 
epithet electric to a machine, which bids the fairest to be the most wonderful instrument ever yet 
discovered, either for its usefulness, already found out, in the medical way, or for experiments in 
natural philosophy. But I will not here contend with custom, it is of too stubborn anature to yield 
to reason or argument. Only I would endeavour to free the reader’s ideas from confusion, lest when 
I speak of electric fire, he should imagine it is something dependent on, or produced by the appa- 
yatus. 1 would therefore here remark, that there are not in nature two fires, or fires of a different 
quality from each other, but that the fire, by which we warm ourselves, is the very same as that 
made visible by an electrical apparatus. But with this difference, the first forbids us to approach 
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deaf to hear, and the cleansing of lepers, to the second ;_his casting out devils, to the third; his 
turning water into wine, and feeding thousands of ‘people with a few loaves, to the seventh, ete. 

7. That his doctrine was delivered to the people most in parables, to fulfil the Scripture . but 
that it was so prophesied of him in the Scripture, because the Spirit, teaching then before his death 
and resurrection, was not yet that which the people should be tinctured by. That it was indeed a 
spirit of love, but of Jove not yet having conquered fully, but still being much in the Father’s pro- 
perty, which only the apostles, that were to work miracles in the Father’s power, should be capa- 
ble of; unto whom therefore he expounded privately his parables. : 

8. That all the particular circumstances of his sufferings have a relation and answerableness 
unto something which happened in the first Adam’s fall; for that this second Adam, if the first 
should be restored, must have entered wholly into the state and woful condition of the first, not 
only to suffer for him, but also to call it all back, and to rectify what he had misdone. 

9. That the punishment of our sins came to be substantial in his sufferings, for to set before 
usa dreadful example, to show us that all that our own will takes in and burthens our soul withal, 
cometh to be a substance, and must appear before the judgment of God. 

10. That he was taken and bound in a dark night, and even in a garden, because the first 
Adam, by his transgression in a garden, was fallen out of the paradisical day into eternal darkness. 

11, That he was mocked, derided, spit upon, etc., because the first Adam was also deservedly 





too near it, that raised by a machine may be as safely felt as cold water; and yet this may be exci- 
ted to as high and inflammable a state, as the flame of a candle with which our fires are lighted. 

Fire is the most wonderful of anything we have to do with: and yet scarce is any one’s curi- 
osity or astonishment raised by it. The reason is, continual use gets the better of our attention. 
Knowing how to procure fire whenever we want it, we are under no more concern than to get those 
materials, that can furnish us with a sufficiency of it for all our purposes ; thus day after day we 
let pass unnoticed the most astonishing of all the elements; even chemists, who make so much 
use of fire, have never yet, as I have read, entered further into it than to try its effects, and how 
far it would operate. But now it is found to be compounded of several parts; by the help of an 
electrical machine we can analyse it, and show all its properties distinctly to the senses. 

But as I have here spoken of the chemists, I will mention an incident that happened when I 
was once trying experiments. A very ingenious chemist being present I asked him if he would 
taste the fire, the question startled him, but seeing me doit, he was encouraged to try, but rose from 
the chair with astonishment. ‘I taste, (said he,) an acid, and now I know, what I never could ac- 
count for before, that it is the acid in fire that gives the spicula to precipitate.’ This observation 
T thought too curious to omit. But as well as being tasted, the fire may be also smelt, for after a 
machine has been worked some time ina close room, a strong smell of su/phur may be perceived. 
But no more of this now. I would speak here expressly of fire, and not of its properties. 

It was the opinion of the ancients that fire was in everything ; nay that everything living, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable, owed its life to it; for this reason they called it the anima mundi. From 
whence they got this truth, or from what experiments they drew their conclusions, it is not mate- 
rial to inquire; an electrical machine will verify it to our senses. 

Jacob Behmen tells us, his knowledge of nature was opened in him by God. This is an asser- 
tion that many may call his ipse diwit; be that as it may, it reduces us to this dilemma, either to 
allow or deny what he says. If we deny, to what or whom shall we attribute those deep and won- 
derful discoveries that are to be found in his writings, and which experiment proves to be true? 
Many have been the abuses poured upon him from every quarter; but which should be most re: 
garded, the ravings of folly, or the evidence of the senses ? 

Mr. Boyle in his book on the ‘ Usefulness of Experimental Natural Philosophy, says, likea man 
of candour (p. 283.), “ Perhaps neither nature nor mankind is much beholden to those, that too rigid- 
ly or narrowly circumscribe or confine the operations of nature, and not so much as allow them- 
selves or others to try whether it be possible for nature, excited and managed by art, to perform di- 
verse things, which they never yet saw done, or work by diverse ways, differing from any, which 
by the common principles, that are taught in the schools, they are able to give a satisfactory account 
of, : 

Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law have written, I own, of nature quite different from all other wri- 
ters. But is this a reason for rejecting what they have said? Galileo, the famous inventor of the 
telescope, for maintaining the Copernican system, a system now generally received, was twice thrown 
into the prison of the Inquisition as an heretic. But because his persecutors, the Jesuits, did not 
then believe that the sun was a fixed body and that the earth moved round it, were his assertions 
less true ? Time and experience have removed this prejudice, and fixed the error on the right per- ~ 
sons. ‘“ One shall rarely meet,” says the author of Galileo’s Life, “with a more glaring instance of 
blindness and bigotry.” To condemn an author because he has written contrary to our preconceived 
opinion is as good an argument of sound sense and understanding, as to pronounce that fruit bad 
and good for nothing, which we have never tasted. ; 

When Jacob Behmen was strictly examined at the Saxon court by men of the greatest learn- 
ing, professors in every science, bronght together for this purpose by the Elector, they discovered 
so much honesty, candour, and good sense;-that not one of them condemned him, even though he 
said many things to them far beyond their comprehension. What he declared was from an insight 
given by God into nature. [His mind stood in the centre, and God’s eye opened itself in him; so 
that he saw with the divine eye.] Now that there is a power in nature always at work, is evident 
from the effects. But what is this power? It is fire. The tenderest leaf on the highest treeshows 
at the extremest part ofit that there is life, but what causes this life? It is fire. 

But that no one may say this is my ipse diwit, the two following experiments are here introduced 
that the senses may have full proof of the assertion :— : 

(1.) Pluck a branch from any plant, the leaves of which would not be too ponderous for the pow- 
er you are able to raise with your machine, and observe when its leaves begin to droop, at this 
crisis place it on your glasses and electrify it, and you will see that the fire will have the same ef- 
fect upon it, as when it was growing upon the plant; the fire will pervade and circulate through 
every part of it, and make it appear as if it was_living. 
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So treated by the devils, when they had persuaded him to put on the serpent’s image: and that all 
his posterity with him must have continued subject to all their insults, if the second Adam had 
not taken all this upon himself, as it was inflicted on him by the devil’s ministers and officers. 

12, That he was crowned with a crown of thorns, because the first Adam suffered himself to 
be persuaded by the tempter, to take upon him, as a king of his own making, and in his own will 
and pleasure, the crown of this world, which yet proved to be unto him, not a crown of honour, 
but of contempt and pricking thorns. 

13. That he was sentenced and delivered up to death by his own people, but that this sentence 
was executed by a heathen magistrate, because by man’s doing, contrary to the will of God, sin 
was brought into the world; and by man’s doing also, but without his knowing and contrary to 
his expectation, sin was to be cast out again, and the sinner reconciled. And therefore the two 
chief branches of the human tree, Jews and heathen, must both have a hand in this doing; that 
the blessing which was to be brought forth thereout might be extended over all, and both might be 
forgiven, because they both knew not what they did. 

14. That in the properties of eternal nature, there is the generation of a cross, immediately be- 
fore the coming forth of the light ; that this cross, by the light, is illuminated and glorified; that 
man’s eternal soul had here its original; and that his fall was in effect nothing else but a depart- 
ing from this glorification of his cross within, and a turning his paradisical body without, into hard, 


(2.) Take two plants of equal size and similar appearance in pots; electrify one of them for 
a quarter of an hour or ten minutes every morning. In afew days you will see a manifest diffe- 
rence. The electrified plant will outstrip and look much more flourishing than the other. Now 

~ what stronger proof than this can we have that fire, as Jacob Behmen and Mr. Law assert, is the 
\radix of life. In the plant growing in the garden, we can only see the effect of the vivifying pow- 
er swiftly pervading and rapidly circulating through every part. In the elecrified plant we see the 
cause as well as perceive the effect of the subtil fluid. a8 
ue pall conclude this chapter with a passage out of Mr. Law’s ‘ Appeal? apposite to my present 
subject :— 

“‘ The reader, (says he,) ought not to wonder or be offended at the frequent mention of the word 
fire, which is used to denote the true nature and state of the soul. For both Nature and scripture 
speak continually the same language. For wherever here is mention of life, light, or love in the 
Scripture, there fire is necessarily supposed, as being that in which all life and light and Jove must 
necessarily arise, and therefore the Scriptures speak as often of fire, as they do of life and light and 
love, because the one necesarily includes the other. For alllife, whether it be vegetable, sensitive, 
animal, or intellectual, is only a kindled fire of life in such a variety of states, and every dead in- 
sensitive thing is only so, because its fire is quenched, or shut up in a hard compaction. If there- 
fore we will speak of the true groundof the fallen state of men and angels, we are not at liberty, to 
think of it under any other idea, or speak of itin any other manner than as the darkened fire of their 
life unable to kindle itself into light and love. Do not the Scriptures strictly confine us to this idea 
of hell? So that it is not any particular philosophy or affected singularity of expression, that makes 
me speak in this manner of the soul, but because all nature and Scripture forces us to confess, that 
the root of all and every life stands and must necessarily stand in the properties of fire. 

“The holy Scriptures also speak much of fire in the ideas which they give us both of the divine 
nature and of created spirits, whether they be saved or lost, The former, as becoming flames of hea- 
venly light and love; thé latter, as dark firebrands of hell. a ; 

“Tt ought to be no reason, why we should think grossly of fire, because it is seen in so many 
gross things of this world. For how is it seen in them ? Why only as a destroyer, a consumer, and 
refiner of all grossness, as a kindler of life and light out of death and darkness. So that in all the 
appearances of fire, even in earthly things, we have reason to look upon it as something of an hea- 
venly, exalting and glorious nature, as that which disperses death, darkness, and grossness, and rai- 
ses up the power and glory of every life. A : 

«There is but one fire throughout all nature and creature, standing only indifferent states and 
conditions. The fire that is in the Jight of the sun, is the same fire that is in the darkness of the 
flint. That fire which is in the life of our bodies, is the life of our souls; that which tears wood in 
pieces is the same which upholds the beauteous forms of angels. It is the same fire that burns straw, 
that will at last melt the sun ; the same fire that brightens a diamond is darkened ina flint. Itis 
the same fire that kindles life in an animal, that kindled it in angels. In an angel it is an eternal 
fire of an eternal life ; in an animalit is the same fire brought into a temporary condition, and there- 
fore can only kindle alife that is temporary; the same fire that is mere wrath in a devil, is the sweet- 
ness of flaming love in an angel; andthe same fire, which is the majestic glory of heaven, makes 
the horror of hell.” : : 

Caartrer 1V.—Showing that the systole and diastole of the heart is caused by Fire, and that 
Jire is the cause of the redness of the blood. pee % : 

In the last chapter I gave a quotation from Mr. Law; in this I shall give several, but short, from 
Jacob Behmen, as a prelude to what I have further to advance. In his ‘ Clavis’ at the end of the 
‘Forty Questions concerning the Soul,’ [N.B. the reader is especially referred to this treatise, and 
to the ‘ Three Tables of Divine Revelation,’ in connection with the data here given, for the exami- 
nation of the question now under notice,] at verse 98, he writes, In fire and light consisteth the life 
of all things, let them be insensible, vegetable, or rational things. In the ‘ Threefold Life,’ Chap. viii. 
verse 31, Every living life is a fire: and yet the proper source of the Jire is not the right life, but the 
tincture which proceedeth from the fire is a pleasant joy, and it is the liberty of nature, which is the 
right life. But to make this plainer by another quotation, lest the word ééncture should not be ea- 
sily apprehended ; in the tenth verse in the Seventeenth Question ‘concerning the Soul,’ he saith, 
The fire is wrathful, the light is mild and lovely: in the light is the life, and in the fire the cause of 
the life. But this life (speaking of the natural life, ‘ Threefold Life,’ Chap. viii. verse 34,) is fragile 
and consisteth only in four forms, viz. in fire, air, water, and earth, which is tts body. _ In the Se- 
venth Question ‘ concerning the Soul,’ verse 16, As fo the soul only, beside the spirit, itis a globe of 
fire. And in the Ninth Question, verse 2, The soul standeth in the blood of the heart, here it hath its 
seat and original. In the First Question ‘ concerning the Soul,’ verse 134, Understand the great mys- 
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rough, and gross flesh and bones, retaining still the figure of across, which now his soul must bear 
as a heavy burden. And that this is the true reason why the Lord must bear himself his cross, 
and must be nailed to it, and die onit, and why no other kind of death could have done that which 
by his death was to be effected. 

15. That he was hanged on the cross between two murderers, because the first Adam, by ma- 
nifesting in himself this cross, fell into two such different regions or kingdoms, as proved both to 
be murderers of his paradisical life; and if he be upon the way returning home, he liveth verily as 
in the middle between them. And that the one of them, viz., this outward world, hath a promise 
of being delivered from the curse and vanity, like as also the one of the two murderers received a 
gracious promise, that he should be with Christ in paradise. , 

16. That all his words spoken on the cross, Father, forgive them——I thirst——Into thy hands 
I commend my spirit, ete., and all the other circumstances also; the title written above the cross, 
the casting lots for his vesture, the giving him vinegar mixed with gall, the preternatural dark- 
ness, the earth’s quaking, and therending of the rocks, and of the veil in the temple, etc., are all full 
of deep mysterious wonders, and all relating or answering to the first Adam’s fall and restoration. 

17. That his side was opened, and gave forth blood and water, after he was departed the life of 
this world; and that this was done to heal, or to make up that breach which then was made when 
the first Adam’s side was opened, after he was departed his primitive paradisical life, and fallen in- 


ng 
tery further. You see that every fire giveth light, and you see also that air goeth forth from the source 
of the fire, and you know very well that if the fire had no air to blow it up, it would be smothered, as all 
fires are smothered when they have no air. Verse 136, You see that ail fire must have matter or else 
tt will not burn ; understand it thus, the fire produceth air and in the air, water, and it mightily at- 
tracteth the air with the water into itself again, whereby the source of the fire is so allayed that it shi- 
neth, for without water no fire shineth ; if no water can be produced in a thing, in that thing the fire 
will not shine. In the ‘Book of Regeneration,’ verse 19, Who would believe that fire generateth water 
and that the original of fire could be in water, if we did not see it with our eyes in tempests of thun- 
dering, lightning and rain; and did not find also that in living creatures the jire in the body dwelleth 
én the blood, and that the blood is the mother of the fire, and the fire the father of the blood. 

But Bebmen hath gone much deeper than,this, even to the properties antecedent to fire, which 
is before shown in Chap. II., and proved by experiment the first. But I would here ask, What is 
that heat and from whence does it proceed, that warms the body, and by which so long, but no lon- 
ger than it warms, the limbs are enabled to perform their offices? Shall I be answered, It is the 
blood that causes this internal warmth by its velocity, friction, and attrition through the veins and 
arteries. But then what causes this rapid circulation ? There must be some power to put the blood 
in motion. Experiments now have fixed it beyond all doubt that it is fire, the fire of which every 
rational, animal and vegetable life consists. Butlook back to Chap. II., experiments the first and 
second, and there you will see how the three first properties of nature work, which are antecedent 
to fire. The electrical machine exhibits to our senses, that there is a continual influx and efflux, 
and that these two opposites always acting contrary to each other cause a whirling or circulation, 
and that this violent motion produceth fire. So that wherever there is fire, there is always @ going 
in-and going out and a whirling round or circulation. 

Now what difficulty after seeing these experiments, by which is shown the manner of nature’s 
working, to account for the systole and diastole of the heart; for if the soul is a fire, and from whence 
can heat come, but from fire? and if its seat is in the blood of the heart, as Behmen declares, then 
so long as the soul [or life] continues therein, there must be an attraction, repulsion and circulation. 

Many had imagined that fire was the cause, because they could not tell how to account for 
motion without it; but then not knowing the nature of fire, or that there were any properties in na- 
ture antecedent to it, the more they attempted an explanation, the more they found themselves em. 
barrassed, till at length others resumed the subject and attempted to explain the systole and dia- 
stole of the heart from the pressure of the atmosphere, but with as little success, for all proceeded 
on doubtful hypotheses. But what need of supposition now? An electrical machine shows us the 
manner of nature’s working. It manifests the hidden and invisible fire to our senses. And by try- 
ing experiments either on the vegetable or human system, we shall find the fire, of which the life 
of each consists, to be the same; for if it was a strange and heterogeneous fire, it would exceed- 
ingly injure the human frame and not assist it ; it would not mix so kindly as it does with the blood, 
but would rather cause an ebullition in it, and do the greatest harm to the constitution, whereas 
nothing of this is seen. The only alteration that can be perceived, is, that it acts asa stimulus and 
quickens the motion of the blood. The pulse beats a few times oftener in a minute. But the va- 
riety of cures that electricity has performed, speaks more strongly and loudly for this assertion, than 
all that I can possibly say in support of it. I wish I could as easily prove, to prevent the critic’s 
cavil, what I am going further to advance on the subject, viz. that the redness of the blood, which 
has puzzled so many, is caused by fire. But what so probable? If all colours are found by experi- 
ments to be contained in light, and if we know of no light without fire, to what else can we with so 
much reason attribute the redness of the blood? A better cause I have never yet met with, but if 
any one can show a better, I will readily and cheerfully give up my conjecture. But alas! how 
little do we know! What reason have the wisest men to deplore their ignorance! What a mystery 
is fire! Who thinks that his life consists in fire! How unknown is man to himself! But such 
we see is the force of some men’s fire, that it drives them into depths deeper than they can fathom. 
How many hundred books have been written that now no one thinks worth the perusal? How 
many volumes hath a plausible hypothesis produced, all which the next age hath seen converted 
to waste paper? An hypothesis, however pleasing, cannot standlong. Busy imagination is always 
at work to pull it down, and build something of its own, but not more durable, on its ruins. But 
I here put an end to this digression, if it be a digression, and proceed to the next chapter to show 
the peenulgces of experiments. 

HAPTER V.—Showing the sentiments of Mr. Boyle, and Dr. Boerhaave, respectin, 1s 4 
5 u f . 1g men’s ig- 
norance of nature ; also proving that Sir Isaac Newton was a reader of Behmen, and borrowed from 


him his two powers of attraction and repulsion ; and concluding wi t i ; 
A See Sea 2p ; 1g with the remarks of the ingenious Dr. 
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to sleep, the’true forerunner of his following death ; where his Eve was taken out of him, andthe 
two tinctures in his holy blood and water were divorced. 

_ 18. That his body lay forty hours in the grave, because, not only this was a space of time suf- 
ficient, on the one side, to convince all men that he was really dead, and, on the other, to fulfil on 
him the promise that his flesh should not see corruption, but also, and even chiefly, because this 
was the time which the first Adam lay in his sleep. 

19. That an angel rolled away the stone from his sepulchre, not that this stone otherwise could 
have hindered his arising out of the grave (for he came out with a paradisical body, to which no wall 
nor stone could be in the way), but only in condescension to the infirmity of his disciples; for so 
they could go and look themselves into the ’sepulchre, and see with their own eyes what they had 
laid therein was no more there. } : = 

20, That Mary in the garden (though she saw him) knew him not before he spoke to her; and 
the two disciples in the way to Emmaus (though he spoke to them, and opened to them the Scrip- 
tures) knew him not until he had broken bread with them: which is to show us not only in gene- 
ral, that he cannot be known without his own manifesting himself by his living word; but also 
more particularly, that all what he speaks to us outwardly, in and from the Scripture, as he did in 
the days of his flesh, or through his servants, as he doth still, cannot make us to know him inter- 
nally and sufficiently unto salvation, if his own internal manifesting himself in and to the hearer 





Mr. Boyle in his tenth essay ‘ Of men’s great ignorance of the uses of natural things,’ begins his 
first section with these words: ‘“‘I consider in the first place, that there are very few of the works 
of nature that have been sufficiently considered and are thoroughly known, even as to those quali- 
ties, and other attributes of this and that body (or other physical thing) which belong properly to if, 
and are not thought to be so relative to other bodies. It is not only in the terrestrial globe, but in 
almost every body to be met with in it, that there may be a kind of terra incognita, or undetected 
part, whose discovery is reserved for our future industry.” 

Now this terra incognita, this undetected part, no man more industriously strove to find out, 
than Mr. Boyle; he spent his life in trying experiments, fully convinced that they were of the last 
importance to investigate nature. Of this same way of thinking was the great Boerhaave. In an 
oration, 1725, ‘On the method of obtaining certainty in physics,’ he asserts that “we are entire- 
ly ignorant of the first principles of things, and that all our knowledge of their qualities is derived 
either from such experiments, as subject them to our senses, or from consequences by an exact me- 
thod of reasoning deduced from those experiments.” 

But no one was more convinced of the utility of this method than Sir Isaac Newton, But had 
such improvements in the electrical apparatus been made in his days as have been made in these, 
what would it not have enabled him to do? It would have helped-him to demonstrate to the sight, 
his attractive and repulsive powers, and saved him the labour of writing so much about it, and which 
but very few capacities have been able to comprehend. Sir Isaac had doubtless an uncommon ge- 
nius; but shall we say he was self-taught with regard to his doctrine of attraction and repulsion ? 
Mr. Law knew otherwise, and was not afraid to tell the world so. [See note, p. 83.] * * * Sir 
Isaac Newton was doubtless the great man : but he certainly borrowed his attractive and repulsive 
powers from Behmen ; for had he been possessed of instruments, as we now are, by which he could 
have clearly shown them, he would not have been silent; but it is too plain he was unwilling to 
declare from whence he had his knowledge. As to Behmen, he honestly and without disguise de- 
clares he derived his knowledge from God. And who but God, the author of nature, can unfold 
the laws of nature? 

Now after having mentioned Mr. Boyle, Dr. Boerhaave, and Sir Isaac Newton, it would be do- 
ing injustice to my subject not to mention the ingenious Dr, Watson, who has written on electri- 
city both in the experimental and medical way, the result of whose inquiries I find drawn up rea- 
dy to my hand in a dictionary lately published under the article of electricity. ‘‘ Mr. Watson’s sys- 
tem naturally leads him to ask, by what denomination shall we call this extraordinary power from 
its effects in these operations? Shall we call it electricity from its being a principle neither gene- 
rated nor destroyed, from its being everywhere, and always present, and in readiness to show itself 
in its effects, though latent and unobserved, till by some process itis produced into action and ren- 
dered visible from its penetrating the densest and hardest bodies, and its uniting itself to them ; 
and from its immense velocity shall we with Theophrastus, Boerhaave, Nieuenhit, Gravesand, and 
other philosophers call it elementary fire? Or shall we from its containing the substance of light 
and fire, and from the extreme smallness of its parts, as passing through most bodies we are ac- 
quainted with, denominate it with Homberg and the chemists, the chemical sulphurious principle, 
which according to the doctrine of these gentlemen is universally disseminated ? Whatever we call 
it, it seems certain that this power has many surprising properties, and cannot but be of great mo- 
ment in the system of the universe.”—This is by far the best and most sensible observation I have 
ever met with on electricity. The terra incoynita or undetected part so long sought for unsuccess- 
fully by Mr. Boyle, has fortunately been hit upon by Dr. Watson. The power called electrical (and 
to which insignificant term we are obliged to:submit to through custom,) is indeed of the greatest 
moment in the system of the universe. This I have already demonstrated by several clear and con- 
vincing experiments. I would only here further observe, that this power or principle is of a truth 
everywhere, though unobserved, and that it is not then generated when made visible by experi- 
ments, any more than fire can be said to be generated from the collision ofa flint and steel; for was 
there no fire within them, we might strike for ever, but not produce it. ae : 

Cuaprer VI.~—Treating of thenumber Seven, and of the frequent mention of Fire, in the Scrip- 
ture; showing also from whence the Fire shall come, that will cause the last conflagration, etc. 

‘* % * Need we now any longer spend our time in conjecturing from whence thefire shall come, 
that shall cause the last conflagration? Some have supposed that it willcome to pass by fire from 
heaven. Some that there is a central fire, and that it will burst from thence. And others that it 
is more likely to happen froma fiery comet. But all these are weak conjectures and cannot be sup- 
ported. But experiments have now freed us from these perplexities; they discover and manifest 
to our senses such plenty of fire, that we know of no place, nor anything in which it is not to be 
found. The reason why we cannot discern it without the help of instruments is, because we are 
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pe not concurrent with that speaking: and that is the true breaking unto them that bréad of life, 
without the eating of which, as he said himself, we have no life, and so also no real living knowledge 
of him. 

21. That the first person he saw after his being raised from the dead was a woman, and even 
such a one as formerly had been possessed with seven devils; in answerableness to the first Adam’s 
process, who, immediately after his being awakened from the sleep, saw a woman besides him, even 
her that soon after, by her lust and the fulfilling thereof, opened a door for entrance to these seven 
devils into the humanity. 2 4 

22. That in the last forty days of the second Adam, between his resurrection and ascension, 
during which time he showed himself alive, and spoke with his disciples concerning the things ap- 
pertaining to the kingdom of God, the Turba, born or conceived in the first forty days of the first 
- Adam, was wholly overcome, and the work of his redemption consummated. 

Page 297. A. ult. This whole No. 1., concerning the hell in Christ’s imperfect outward nature, 
I think might nearer and more properly be expressed thus the hell in the human soul, which 
he took upon him for our sake, was its own fiery disharmonised nature, which he entered into (and 
it was a descent, because the light is of a superior nature to it), tinctured and harmonised in his 
agony, and by shedding into it his inward immortal blood upon the cross. For by speaking only 
of Christ's imperfect outward nature, nothing more is denoted but what he had of this outward 
third principle; whereas not this third, but the first broken off from the second, was the hell awa- 
kened in the human soul, which, by shedding his inward blood into it, was to be re-harmonised and 
turned again into paradise. ‘ 

Page 301. A. }. Concerning that difficult place, I Pet. iii. 19., Behmen says nothing in parti- 
cular; butsomuchmay begathered from him in general,that the benefits of the work of redemption 
through Christ, being extended universally to the whole fallen humanity, he must needs have gone 
in spirit through all the regions, centrés, mansions, prisons, or however else those many different 
places or States might be called, wherein any departed souls were detained. That his preaching 
to them was done after the manner and in the language, (if this may be called so,) in which the spi- 
rits do speak and communicate their mind to one another. And because, without doubt, there was 
a great diversity of those spirits that had been unbelievers in the days of Noah, this. conquest of Sa- 
tan, death, and hell, must needs have reached unto them also; so that all of them that were but 
any way capable of grace and mercy (though all captivated under the powers of darkness), were made 
partakers thereof, each according to his own particular capacity. 

Page 301. Q. 1. What do they say coneerning Christ's resurrection, ascension, glorified body, anak 
intercession in heaven? Here, his silting at the right hand of the Father, could fitly be inserted; ang 
then the question might be answered thus: 

A. Of these five points they may say many great and weighty things, whereof in short the chief- 
est may be these following :—» 2 

1. That his resurrection was a springing up again of the paradisical life out of death, so that 
all the properties thereof were perfectly chrystalised and harmonised, as they were in themselves 








on the outside of its covering. It is covered and hidden just as the sow or life is covered and hid- 
den in the body. Now as we know of no part of the body in which the /ife is not present, so an 
electrical machine discovers to us that fire is everywhere as intimately mixed. By the help of this 
instrumeut we can look into the inside of nature and see the manner of its working. Sometimes 
I have been enabled to raise so much light by it, that this thought has struck me, ‘ Could the co- 
vering be removed, what a glorious shine would there be throughout the universe!’ 

And now a word to those persons, who, over-rating their understanding, often make themselves 
merry with the credulity of Christians, who believe that this world shall be burnt and purified by 
fire. To these faith is the evidence of things not seen. To you, who have no faith, conclusions 
drawn from the silly conjectures of weak men, are the ground and support of your unbelief. But 
will you believe your senses ? Will you let them determine the point? Try experiments! An 
electrical apparatus will convince you that fire may be collected in every place, which fire you will 
find to be the same as that which bursts from the clouds in lightning, the same as that which we 
make use of for all the ends and purposes of life. You will find too by receiving a smart shock 
from a charged jar, that there are powers in nature of which you had not the'least idea. Now if 
you yourselves with the help of proper instruments can call forth the hidden fire and perform won- 
ders with it, what shall not He do with it, who is its Creator, and who now rules and directs it ? 
You cannot, I think, therefore, after such discoveries as these, treat Christians with contempt for 
believing what has been revealed to them in that book, which they hold in the highest esteem, but 
which you look upon as a book of fictions. ¥ 

But if my memory does not deceive me, I have read accounts of fire breaking forth in the bo- 
dy and consuming it, nothing of which was left, but just enough to convince the beholder that it 
was consumed by fire. Now why may not the internal fire of the world shake off its covering in 
the same manner. When God orders [‘‘ moves himself for the third time J, it will do so. The 
floor will then be thoroughly purged, the’chaff and wheat will then be separated, that is, the good 
and bad, believers and unbelievers, will have a distinct abode; one in an unquenchable fire with- 
out light, where the worm dieth not; the other in a state of light and glory, where the fire has no 
such consuming destroying power, as we see it has here, but where it transmutes the life of all crea- 
tures into flames of Jove. You may conceive this from hence. Separate in your imagination the 
first four forms of nature (in chapter the second), from the three last. Now in these forms the crea- 
ture (for such as nature is, such must be the creatures that are of it and in it), the creature, I say 
can feel nothing but a continual strife of opposite powers contending with each other. This [root 
of nature] is the miserable state into which devils are fallen, and in which they are shut up in chains 
of darkness. Their first state of light and glory, which consisted of al) the seven forms of eternal 
nature harmoniously working in one blessed, glorious union, they have changed for their present 
dark abode, that only consists of the opposing forms, always striving and contending with each 
other, and into which they can no more bring light than the extinguished taper can re-enlighten 
itself; now this horrid, this beyond description miserable state, must be yours, if you die [with- 
out being regenerated in the essence of your soul, thereby] refusing the light of God. 
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and in the humanity before the fall, 

2. That as his incarnation was an appearing in this four-elementary world, according to the 
fallen Adam’s state and figure, so his resurrection was an appearing again in the paradisical world 
according to the first Adam’s primitive state, wherein he stood before his Eve. 

3. That his resurrection was done in or by the power of his Father, and nevertheless also in or 
by his own power; according to the Scripture affirming this so well as that. The Father raised him 
up, is said in one place; and in another he saith himself, No man taketh my life away from me; I 
have power to lay tt down, and to take it up again. Both which sayings are true, and easily reconcile- 
able by his own words, saying, All what the Father hath is mine. ! 

4. That his ascension after the last forty days, was a taking possession of that third angelical 
throne which Lucifer had lost; though as to this outward world, all his enemies are not yet put in 
subjection under him. 

_5. That he ascended into the central place of this principle, which is the place of the sun, from 
which Lucifer also was cast out; yet not to be considered as in this four-elementary world, but as 
in the inward world of pure light and glory, hid under the veil of this mixed out-birth. * 

6. That his sitting at the right hand of the Father is the exaltation of the humanity in his love 
above the wrath and anger of God, which before was kindled and predominant therein, and is now 
kept under. And that that place, or rather state, where the love subdueth the anger and genera- 
teth the paradise, is rightly called the right hand of God. 

_ ¢. That by his sitting on this right hand, his now obtained rest, peace and establishment in the 
principle of light is to be understood, and that we are not to think of what we call a sitting in dis- 
tinction from a standing; but that he sitteth in himself and standeth in himself, wanting no chair 
nor benches. His power is his seat. 

8. That his glorified personal body, considered as to itself only, is stilla creature, and continu- 
eth so for ever and ever; and that it hath a finite, visible, and measurable stature and figure, even 
that same which it had upon earth. 

9. That the prints of the nails shall appear in this body to all eternity, and be more glorious 
than morning stars. 

10. That he is in this body no more a man, that is, hath nomore the marks of a male, but a per- 
fect virgin image, as Adam was before his sleep, and as we all shall be after the general resurrec- 
tion. 

11. That this glorified body is in a far higher state of glory than ever the first Adam had in 
paradise, though the whole throne, or his whole mystical body of the Church isnot yet brought un- 
to perfection, nor yet capable of glorification. 

12. That his intercession in heaven is not a particular act or doing, interrupted sometimes, and 
then begun again, as we might think that our various occasions upon earth would require; but a 
constant prevailing over and keeping under the powers of God’s wrajh; and always effectual, if we 
do not hinder it ourselves, by siding with the powers of the dark world, and making ourselves un- 
worthy and uncapable of his prevailing for us in the love and light. [Oh blessed consolation !] 


— 


Your soul in her present fallen state consists of no more than the four first forms of eternal na- 
ture; and the reason why you do not feel the misery of this wretched state is, because of the light 
and water of this world [in your animal flesh and blood, and outward nature] with which its [de- 
sire and] anguish is allayed and assuaged; but when death shall separate your soul from these, then 
will all the wretchedness of that horrible state be awakened in you. 

You feel something of this even now under the cover of flesh and blood ; all the uneasinesses 
that arise in your breast, every distressing thought, that disturbs your quiet, and take notice, dis- 
composure as well as peace of mind arises from within, all I say issue from the state your soul is 
in; for were you in that state of rectitude, in which you foolishly suppose yourselves, you could 
not have an uneasy moment; nothing could possibly stir up the least anxiety within you. What- 
ever you feel therefore not right, isa proof to you of the non-rectitude of the state you are in. An 
if you cannot make that straight, which is now crooked, if you cannot alter nature and make it bet- 
ter whilst in this state, you have no certainty that it will be better in another. * * * 

I will now attempt to explain what causes the shock we feel when electrified :— 

By experiments the first and second, chapter the second, the eye has clear proof that there are 
in nature two powers diametrically opposite to each other ; these powers never cease working after 
this manner, but the opposition brings forth another motion, viz.a whirling round; now whoever 
comes within the circle made by a chain or wire, between the bottom and top of acharged jar, will 
feel a shock or stroke as if astander-by had struck him. This stroke manifestly comes to pass from 
the two contending powers; for passing contrary ways wit ~such sudden swiftness and power 
through the body, they distend the vessels; which sudden an@ quick distention causes the sensa- 
tion so much like an unexpected blow. But small animals, killed by electricity, show this beyond 
contradiction. Their vessels, being too tender to bear the power of the shock, immediately burst. 

TI conelude with imparting the invention of a planeterium, which curiously shows the motions 
of the planets :— : i J 

J have a round table, the diameter of which is near three feet, the height twenty inches ; on 
the middle of this table, I place a round well polished plate of pewter, of the diameter of eighteen 
inches; on this plate I place six orbits of brass, but fastened to one an other, and in such a manner, 
that six glass balls, of about three quarters of aninch diameter, can easily run between the orbits. 
Under the edge of the outside orbit, I put four supporters of sealing-wax, to raise the orbits above 
the pewter plate, so that the glass balls may just touch the inside edges of the orbits, and may have 
nothing to hinder their revolving. Over the orbits, about the distance of two feet, T suspend a cop- 

er globe gilded, of about nine inches diameter, to represent the sun, from this I fasten to one of 
the orbits a Wire, as small as a hair, then by means of another small wire, reaching from the con- 
ductor to the gilded globe, I communicate the fire to it; from the globe it passes by the wire to the’ 
orbits, and from the orbits to the balls, which being caught between the contending powers are put 
in motion and driven round swiftly between the orbits. But at the same time that they run be- 
tween the orbits, they also revolve on their axis, so that two motions are communicated to them 


and besides this, one half of the balls is illuminated, 
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Page 301. @. 2. How do they conceive of the union of the Godhead to the humanity? A. As of 
an union between the soul and spirit, Not that they would compare the Godhead in Christ to the 
spirit of man, and his humanity to the soul; but only to say thereby so much, that as the union of 
these two makes up one only perfect intelectual being, which by neither of them alone can be made 
up, so the union of the Godhead to the humanity makes up one only personal second Adam and 
mediator between God and man, which cannot be made up by either of them alone. Man was wan- 
dered out from the love of God, and there was a real separation made between them: a real re- 
conciliation and reunion, therefore, was needful, if man should not be lost for ever. But seeing 
that in man there was no power to reconcile and unite himself to God again, God therefore, not 
as Father (because men belonged unto the Father already, and were fallen moreover into the Fa- 
ther’s fiery centre), but as Son (because he is the Father’s light and love, which man stood in great 
need of after his fall), must unite himself tothe humanity, not only to reconcile his children to the 
light world by his sufferings and death, but also for to be himself their head and king, ete.: all 
which required such a.personal union of the Godhead to the humanity, as we may conceive be- 
tween the spirit, soul, and body. jirey Vet ‘ al 

Page 301. Q. 3. Seeing the Divine essence is everywhere alike, wherein lies the difference of its 
union with Christ, from its union with any other man or creature? A. It is true that the Divine 
essence is everywhere alike, but only in itself, without a respect to man or other creatures; for with 
respect to them, it is notorious that it is not everywhere alike, that is, not in all of them equally 
manifest, nor communicating itself unto all of them in the same manner and degree: or else all 
men should be alike in knowledge, sanctification, glory, etc., and no different degrees between them 
could be found. That therefore there is and must be a difference, cannot but be plain; and that 
this difference lieth chiefly herein, that this union is a personal union, isevident also: for the God- 
man, Jesus Christ, is one individual person, and a person in the Holy Trinity, nay, the only per- 
son, seeing that without him we cannot conceive of another person in the Trinity, according to the 
common notion we have of this name. But such a thing cannot be said of any other man, though 
never'so highly united unto God. Another difference the Scripture showeth us, by saying that iz 
him the fullness of the Godhead dwelleth, and that in him all the treasures of wisdom lie: which 
cannot be said of any other, angel or man, butall have only their particular gifts, according to the 
measure of their capacities, and as their different offices and stations do require, 

In the places quoted out of the Myster1um Macnum, Behmen sets forth, not onlyman’s being 
made, in and by the regeneration, one with Godand Christ, according to theScripture, Hethat cleaves 
unto the Lord is made one spirit with him; but also man’s being nevertheless eternally distinctfrom 
God and under Christ, and that the union of the Godhead tothe humanity of Christ ismuch higher 
for ever than the union thereof to any otherman. Soforinstance, Ch. xlvii.18., he says indeed, that 
in the perfect resignation Christ and man are wholly one (which he explains intelligibly enough, 
and truly, so that no true Christian can stumble at his expressions}; but he adds also, that never- 
theless no man can say, I am Christ, but only, Iam his member, his branch, his dwelling-house, 
etc.; because the union of the Godhead to his humanity imports that the seven properties of rec- 





But could the machine in this experiment be kept out of sight, the beholders would be great- 
y astonished; but whilst they see the apparatus, they are apt to conclude, that that is the cause, _ 

whereas the machine is only instrumental. The hidden powers of nature are the cause, which are 
clearly shown by this experiment, and made more easy to be comprehended. For here a man will 
naturally ask himself, what is the power that puts the balls in motion, and what is the dight that 
illuminates them ? 

But I must here give acaution to inform the reader, if he has an inclination to try this curious 
experiment, that unless he warms the pewter plate, before he begins, his labour will be in vain. 
The want of knowing this, cost me much fruitless trouble. Some persons, from making one and 
sometimes two balls revolve, had positively, but erroneously asserted, that they could make many ; 
but I found no such thing ; and others, who attempted to make more revolve, have candidly con- 
fessed to me their inability, At first I thought it was owing to the want of more fire, or that this 
was wrong, or that not right, till at last warming the plate, I succeeded according to my wish. 

The glass balls I found condensed the air upon their surface, and became moist, by which means 
the fire escaped ; but when the plate was warmed, this counteracted the condensing power of the 
glass, and then the balls revolved with very little fire. But care must be taken, that the balls are 
not heavier, in one part than in another. * * *” 

Thus much from the publication of the Rev. Mr. Symes, which may be considered an enlarge- 
ment of the ‘Letter’ in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ of April, 1762, and originated by the treatise 
of Freke, and which is here inserted as affording a further and immediate insight into the mater- 
nal relationship of Mr. Law’s writings to the modern science of electricity and its developments. 

After these extracts, and the references therein, and heretofore made to the authors who wrote 
upon the science in its infancy, as also to the treatises of Behmen, wherein it lies couched and ap- 
parent to the understanding eye, it will be needless on the present occasion to attempt a fullor fur- 
ther resolution of the point in question ; but it may suffice to direct the ingenious reader who shall 
feel interested therein, how to pursue theinquiry. Wherefore, such an one, having as the ground- 
work, a familiar acquaintance with the principles of Law and Behmen, (to which so lucid an in- 
troduction is afforded in the present treatise, and without which he will be unqualified to pursue 
such a research,) is now recommended to the perusal of Lovett’s very interesting work, the ‘ Elec- 
trical. Philosopher,’ 8vo. 1774, also his ‘ Philosophical Essays,’ 8vo. 1766, and the writings of the 
authors referred to in those treatises. And the result will doubtless be, a conviction similar to that 
experienced by the writer of these lines, that the philosophical discoveries of the last century, in 
connection with the above mentioned branch of science, are to be traced for their source to the 
work of Mr. Law now under consideration, namely, the ‘ Appeal,’ with his other described conco- 
mitant writings. f 

Before closing this subject, however, in respect of the peculiar character of the present memorial, 

may be proper toinsert a few so tospeak reconciliatory remarks upon the contentions that existed 
between writers of that age and century, relative to the then recently propounded philosophy of New- 
ton; that is to say, between the materialists or material causists, and the pure metaphysicians, and 
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tifled-and reharmonised nature (which in that discourse of his are the fountain-of eternal living 
water, that was stopped in the humanity, by the fallen souls’ essences, but digged again by Christ’s 
suffering and death) are his, as his natural due and right, he having bought and paid a great price 
for them; as Behmen in the following figure of Abraham’s buying the twofold pit for a burying 
place for Sarah excellently declareth. When contrariwise, the union of the Godhead to the huma- 
nity of any other man, imports only so much that these re-harmonised properties are his by free 
gift and grace of the giver. Chapter li. 7, the author doth not declare directly the difference be- 
tween the union of the Godhead with Christ and with a Christian, but rather only the difference 
between our human soul and the Deity, showing that notwithstanding they come to be united, yet 
that is never changed into this: which he doth by several similitudes, but chiefly and most intel- 
ligibly by that of a piece of iron, made all fiery by its union with the fire, and yet never changed in- 
to fire, but keeping always its own iron nature, dark, gross, and obscure in itself, as soon as it is 
taken out of the%fire. Chapter xx. 60, he says something of the union of Christ with a Christian, to 
the same purpose as he did before; and then also of a difference which is for ever between Christ 
and all his members, whereby, also, the difference of the union of the Godhead with Christ, from 
its union with a Christian, doth manifestly though but in part appear. The occasion of this dis- 
course is the figure of Joseph’s eating a part, and his brethren eating a part, and the Egyptians 
eating a part also, And this figure he declareth by showing, that the God-man, Jesus Christ, hath 
a food which no other man can feed upon, according to his own words to his disciples, I have food 
which you know nothing of. And here he says the heathen woman’s faith was his food. Truly, 
there is in this expression no difficulty at all; for he understandeth his delightful taking in, and 
being well pleased with man’s faith, prayers, and praises; explaining himself in another place, that 
it is like as when a lover of music entertains himself delightfully with a melodious tune, feeding 
as it were his mind and senses upon the outward harmony which is so agreeable to his own inward 
harmonious constitution. Certain it is, that scuh a lover of music may be as much delighted in 
hearing a harmonious song, as another in eating and, drinking the most delicious things; and as 
these do satisfy his fast and belly, so that doth the ear and mind. It is not therefore so quite im- 
pertinent to say he feeds upon it, especially here in such deep spiritual matters, where we cannot 
put take our expressions from sensible things. That our faith, prayers, and praises are due to Je- 
sus Christ, is unquestionable; that they are not arbitrarily offered unto him, but necessarily, so 
that it is impossible by an internal impossibility, that his redeemed ones should not believe and 
trust in him during this time, and praise and give him thanks to all eternity, is unquestionable al- 
so; and that he is well pleased and delighted to receive and take in these offerings, nay, caused 
also thereby to show forth more of grace and mercy in this time, and of the wonders and riches of 
his love, wisdom and glory in eternity, is no Jess unquestionable also. Well, then, may we say, in 
a human manner of expression, he feedeth upon these things, no less than we feed upon his grace 
and mercy. And this even the more, because we can say, that as our feeding upon his grace and 
mercy preserveth our being his redeemed people, so his feeding upon our prayers and praises pre- 
seryeth his being our merciful Father, Head, and King. For he cannot continue so to us, if we do 
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a third class, embracing substantially some of the principles of both the others, though expres- 
sing their sense under new and more specific terms, derived from the electrical discoveries. The 
first of which may be considered to be represented by the general Newtonian admirers and mathe- 
maticians; the second, amongst other earlier and more famous names, by Lord Monboddo, as evi- 
denced in the early volumes of his ‘ Ancient Metaphysics’——a work, which, notwithstanding the 
absurdities of many of the views contained therein (especially when examined by the brilliant light 
of Law’s ‘Letter.on Warburton’s Legation’), is, on account of the classic dignity of its diction, 
and its most interesting general subject matter, well deserving of perusal; and the latter by Jones, 
Lovett, and others. Each of whom, though pretending to have proved their respective cases, and 
confuted their opponents, must be said to have stood, though in varied positions, at about the same 
relative distance from the full truth, as also oftentimes to have been contending for, in effeet, the 
same thing. Many have been the opponents and defenders of the conceived philosophical theories 
of Newton; but it is very manifest that the disputants were, perhaps without exception, unen- 
lightened in the true mystery of nature, : 2 

Indeed, what Law observes concerning modern metaphysics (see extract, page 68—-70, of this 
treatise), is equally applicable to the current philosophy of all these last ages, whether of the meta- 
physical or material school; and to none perhaps more than to that of our own day, if the ‘ History 
of Philosophy,’ 4 vols. 12mo, 1845, is to be received as indicative of the character of the existing me- 
taphysical science. This classification, however, is not to be understood as embracing Sir Isaac 
personally, who, as already intimated, well knew the true and deep ground of things, as set forth in 
Behmen; neither of course the ancient metaphysics of Cudworth, and the orthodox philosophers of 
antiquity—those prodigies of science and wisdom, derived indeed, originally, and transmitted down 
to them in direct channels, from the selfsame magical, cabalistical, pure source or fountain, which 
was re-opened in such transcendant freshness and fulness in the Teutonic theosopher. By whose 
writings, it may be here stated, the writer is not without his suspicions, that Cudworth was assis- 
ted in his profound and just contemplations of universal truth ; one of the similies he makes use of 
in illustrating his argument in the‘ Eternal and Immutable Morality,’ Book 1v. Chap. ii. 2—4, 
though expressed in his own style, being seemingly taken from the notable scheme of the ‘ Wonder- 
Eye,’ in Behmen’s ‘ Forty Questions of the Soul.’ i F 
However, it will be found, on acareful examination of Sir Isaac’s words, that he does not state 
anything positively concerning the cause of the planetary motion ; and it is only by inference and 
deduction from his manner of reasoning concerning their motion, that his students suppose he be- 
lieved their motion to be produced by bodily impulse. And the reason of his affected and cautious 
mode of speaking in this respect, was doubtless, as conjectured by Law, that if he had ventured to 
refer to a ‘poor illiterate enthusiast,’ as the world considered Behmen, for the true philosophy of 
the universe, or had endeavoured to account mystically for the motions of the celestial bodies (me- 
chanical physics and the philosophy of mind being then as now-a-days considered so perfectly dis- 
tinct and unconnected), he would most probably have exposed himself and his system to certain 
rejection, if not contempt. He, therefore, artfully gilded his pill, by expressing himself in such a way 
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not continue so to him; and if he had not a redeemed people that praised and owned him to be 
their head and king, he could not have the being of a redeemer, nor the character of aking over a 
restored humanity. So also says Behmen rightly in another place, that the praises, songs, and voi- 
ces of angels and men, are a food of the holy fire; where certainly he doth not mean, that this fire 
wants such-a food for the preservation of its own being in itself, or that it was not a holy burning 
fire before the creation of angels; but only, that it is preserved inits being untothem, that which it 
was unto them from their creation. For if they all did fall away from their obedience and atten- 
dance to that holy fire, this would indeed not cease to be in itself what it is, but it would cease to 
be to them, what it is to them as long as they continuein their duty. And what shall we say of the 
Jewish meat and drink offerings? We know God has declared, he doth not eat the flesh of bulJs, 
nor drink the blood of goats; but nevertheless may we not say with the Scripture, (1.) that there 
was in those meat and drink offerings something which God expressly required of them that of- 
fered them. (2.) That this was faith, prayers, praises, thanksgivings, etc. Psarm 1. (3.) That 
God delighted #o eat these offerings, in that same sense in which the Scripture saith, the Lord smelled 
a sweet savour in Noah’s sacrifice. This certainly was not the smoke of the burned beasts, but that 
which arose from Noah’ssouland spirit; for the Lord took it in, was delighted therein, and somoved 
thereby, that he said in his heart, I will not again curse the ground. What reason then can be given 
for which the expression of eating should be more offensive than that of smelling, when both are 
referred to the same thing, and taken in the same sense? If then now faith, prayers, praises, etc., 
are not to be offered unto any man, but only unto God and Jesus Christ, as he is God and man (which 
that new song in the Revelation demonstrateth sufficiently), it is self-evident that the union of the 
Godhead to Christ imports much more, and is much higher than the union of the same to any of 
his members; and that all will be found concentratedin what,was said above, viz., that the differ- 
ence lieth chiefly herein, that this union is a personal union. 

Page 301. Q. ult. How is the second personin the Trinity more untted to the human nature, than 
the Father and the Holy Ghost? A. So as the light is more united to the light-world than the fire ; 
for though we are not to think of any division or separation, yet from the light immediately, not 
from the fire, the light-world hath its name and properties. The Father is a consuming fire, and 
the Son his light and love. Now Adam was not fallen away from the Father’s property, and wan- 
ted in his fallen state no fire, having awakened in himself the Father’s fiery property. But from 
the Son’s property of light and love he fell away, and this he wanted. The Son, therefore, not the 
Father, must have united himself personally to the humanity, that so the same, through the Son, 
might be reconciled to the Father. But that the Fatheris here not excluded, is evident sufficiently 
in that he sent the Son. If we then have no access to the Father but through the Son, whom he 
hath sent; he that is sent, and through whom, as through a way, medium, or mediator, we come 
to the Father, must be more or nearer united to us, than he that sent him, and whom we come un- 
to through the Son. That which was disappeared and lost in Adam’s fall, was that life and light 
which he had out of the light-world. Now, this life and light of man was in the Son, or, as Saint 
John saith, in the Word ; that is, in him from whom the light-world hath its name and being. Un- 





as to allow it to be inferred that he maintained the motions and laws of the universe to flow from 
material causes ; and this with the less hesitation, as knowing that, in regard to the essential point 
of mathematical calculations, it was the same thing whether his first principles were only hypotheti- 
cal, or real; for the operation would go on as smoothly, and the conclusion come out as readily, in 
the one case as in the other. 

“« For supposing the planets to be moved by mind [or spirit], would not the same laws of their 
motion take place? Would not their ‘fall from the tangent’ be the same? Would not their ve- 
jocity in the different parts of their orbits be as the perpendiculars to these tangents inversely ? 
Would not a line drawn from the centre to the body in motion describe spaces in proportion to the 
times? Would not Kepler’s discovery, that the cubes of the distances from the centre are as the 
squares of the periodical times, be equally true and deducible, by necessary consequence, from the 
jaws of the motion. * * * But to have recourse to a projectile force, and assume it as an axiom 
is assuredly the most violent paradox ever advanced by any philosopher.” : 

But, to sum up these observations, would the reader desire to obtain a just apprehension of the 
truth of things, and by consequence a full view of the nature,imperfections and deficiencies of all 
the popular systems of philosophy, he must, in the first place, learn to understand the ‘ three prin- 
ciples of the Divine manifestation.’ Without this, however learned he may be, either in philosophy 
or divinity, he will conceive of nature and divine truth but as the blind do of colours. Secondly, he 
will then apprehend how body is, in all worlds, the manifestation of spirit; and that nothing lives or 
moves in all the universe but spirit alone. Thirdly, he will understand what the dead and living 
materiality of this world is, and how originated. Fourthly, he will then understand what the elastic 
medium of unexcited electricity is, namely, the womb or ground of the four elements, and of all 
temporal creatural life and materiality ; as of paradise itself. See particularly, Behmen’s xlviiith 
Epistle and Table, Germ. ed. of his works, 12mo., 1730. [This may be symbolised by a triangle, 
round the angles of which, with the sides as the radii, are described circles ; but when it is flown 
out into full manifestation, by a doubletriangle in a hexagon, from the centre of which, and inter- 
secting each of its angles, and also around them, seven circles of equal magnitude are ‘described J 
Fifthly, that this elastic medium of electricity is the power-body of the metaphysician’s favourite 
term, mind, that is, of the desire of nature, so copiously explained in the preceding pages; which 
again is the body of the divine Jubitwm to creation, perpetually issuing through and of the wisdom 
and word of the abyssal, supernatural Deity, who thus ‘sustaineth all things by the word of his 
power.’ Such were the key wherewith the reader might unlock the treasury of all authors, extrac- 
ting therefrom what is just and solid, at the same time rejecting all that is fictitious and valueless ) 
And such was, in some degree, the science which indicted that inestimable, though little ap re- 
ciated work of Cudworth, just referred to, of ‘Eternal and Immutable Morality ;? which hag ever 
heavil expressed, belongs to the same superior category of wisdom as the treatise under notice, 
the ‘ d ppeal, and ‘Case of Reason,’ not to omit here a favourable notice of Dean Sherlock’s stron: ; 
practical wisdom, in his ‘ Immortality of the Soul.’ [Note.—It were much to be desired that the fe 
mainder of Cudworth’s MS, writings should be examined by competent judges, and such of them as 
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to this life and light therefore, he must have united in whom it was, soas tomake upby his union 
with it, such a perfect, substantial human person as that first was, which had lost its life and light, 
that so this life and light might be brought into the human nature again; and the humanity might 
be restored into the light-world. As, therefore, the light is more united to the light-world than the 
fire ; so the Son also is more united to the life and light in the humanity, and so to the human na- 
ture, than the Father. Concerning the Holy Ghost, the same could be shewn also in like manner ; 
and all may be found contained in the words of our Lord, saying, Father, the men were thine, and 
thou gavest them me, and I give unto them eternal life. 

Page 303. No.2. God hathno consultation within himself, etc. Thoughthis may be sufficient for 
such as do understand Behmen’s ground, yet it is not so for others; for it is only an assertion 
without a reason or demonstration thereof. Wherefore, then, I think the reason which Behmen 
giveth might well be added, viz. If God (here considered [N.B.] as in himself only, without any 
will towards nature and creature), had a consultation within himself, there must be something be- 
fore, behind, or besides-him, about which he consulted; there must beacause moving him to this 
consultation, and a beginning thereof; there must also be thoughts and a variety of different con- 
ceptions in him, making such, or such images and representations of things, and comparisons of this 
method with that, until such a@ one were found out, asin which this or that could best be perform- 
ed, etc. But now, he being in himself alone an universal all, will, power, sufficiency, ground, be- 
ginning, and end of all things, without any alteration, no such thing hath any place inhim. This 
reason, I think, is the more needful to be added, and as significantly as possible to be expressed, 
because it is certain that if this be not well understood and minded, there can never be a true ap- 
prehension of Behmen’s sense. 

Page 303. No. 4. God, as manifested, eternally willedor purposed, and eternally generated a root 
of evil. This position is not consistent with Behmen, and though there isaddedimmediately, which 
being good in itself, ete. yet this cannot rectify what is amiss therein. For God, not as manifested, 
but as manifesting himself, or in the very beginning cf his manifesting himself through nature, ge- 
nerated, indeed, that which afterwards became the evil of punishment, but he never willed nor pur- 
posed that it should be so. . In this eternal manifestation through nature, something was genera- 
ted, wherein and whereby he shewed himself afterwards, in the creation, a loving God and father 
to the works of his hands. Why, then, not also something wherein and whereby he might shew 
himself an angry, just, and zealous God upon their wilful disobedience? Doth not justice become 
him so well as mercy? (When yet we do not say that this latter was generated from such a pur- 
pose, or directly to that end ; but we can give another substantial reason why it must have been ge- 
nerated so as it was.) But now he willed indeed, or purposed, that all his intellectual creatures 
should love and praise him, and to that end he created them all into the light-world, wherein his 
love and glory are manifest. But he never willed nor purposed that any of them should leave his 
habitation in the light, and fall into that deep pit or ground of his manifestation, wherein his wrath 
in justice must needs be manifest in and to such a fallen creature. How then can we say or think 
that he willed or purposed, and eternally generated a root of evil? He generated that inferior part 
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were found to be demanded by the public exigency, printed. This would beasuitabte occupation for 
the qualified candidate for the proposed biography of Law, and editor of anew edition of the works 
of Behmen, Freher, and Law, etc. The world has well nigh run the circle of wisdom, as to the scope 
and truth of the Christian religion, and the nature and design of the whole system of created things ; 
what is wanted, is only that the rubbish be cleared away from all the points forming the circumfe- 
rential line, and it be made fully manifest in its true distinctiveness, harmonious unity, and perfec- 
ion. 

: fas these intimations of the artificial, one-sided character, and imperfection of al} the prevail- 
ing systems of philosophy, and that Newton’s real sentiments, as also his ground, and that of the 
orthodox philosophers, have been but little understood; and how, withouta knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Behmen, all disputation upon metaphysical topics is but a mere chameleon controversy, 
or fighting in the dark——having thus placed the subject in a right point of vision for further 
consideration in the proposed comprehensive and philosophical memorial (which is all that is re- 
quired in the present work), we now close our notice of the ‘Appeal,’ and return to Mr. Law’s per- 
sonal narrative. nie: k 

Previously, however, in connection with these remarks and in illustration of what has beer ob- 
served (page 404), touching the distinguishing characteristics of the latter series of Mr. Law’s writ- 
ings, it may not be inappropriate to insert the following letter, (notwithstanding what has been in- 
troduced of a similar purport, at the foot of the note of page 372,) the contents of which will, not 
improbably, meet with a lively response in the experience of many of its future readers. It was ad- 
dressed originally to Mr. John Payne, the editor of a new edition of ‘ Kempis,’ and of a * Letter to 
Bishop Warburton’ in defence of Mr. Law’s character and writings, which had been ignobly asper- 
sed shortly after his decease, by that prelate and author :— : ; 

“ Phiiadelphia, Dec. 18th. 1767.—My dear sir,—I thank you sincerely for your kind and affec~ 
tionate letter. I had almost given over my expectation of the favour, but was determined to ven- 
ture one letter more to extort, if possible, an answer from you. Since I had the pleasure of read- 
ing your ‘ Kempis,’ your ‘ Discourses,’ and excellent‘ Answer to Warburton,’ I determined to push as 
far as modesty would permit, for a correspondence with you. Your letter, therefore, was in every 
respect favourable to my wishes ; and I flatter myself that I shall be indulged with a continuance 
of your favours. My heart has for some yeats been deeply sensible of a fallen state, and I long 
groaned for deliverance from the bondage of my earthly life. I saw clearly that physical and moral 
evil were predominant in the present state of things, and that the whole human race were involved 
in a situation which I could not reconcile with the wisdom, goodness, and justice of God in creat- 
ing them. The christian religion seemed to me covered with darkness and difficulty ; I read most 
of the deistical writers, and most of the answers to them. I was sometimes a deist and sometimes 
achristian. I never could understand the doctrine of the trinity; and had an irreconcilable aver- 
sion to the systematical notion of atonement and satisfaction. A wrathful God, whose anger could 
only be appeased by the blood of his own Son, poured out in behalf of sinners, always appeared to 
me next to blasphemous, And I have often thought that the onion of Egypt was a better deity 
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of nature, without which the superior part thereof could not consist ; and these two he united, so 
that the former was hid under the latter, but never willed that the creature should break this union. 
Wherefore, then, I think that this position might be thus expressed ——God in his eternal manifes- 
tation through nature, generated such properties as became accidentally the evil of punishment to 
the creature, upon its own, etc. i ; ; 

Page 302. This other question is proposed, belonging hereunto, But how will you avoid the con- 
sequences charged upon the reprobatists, if you assert that God, ete, A. If Behmen asserts that God 
as manifested, or God’s eternal nature, or his formed word in eternal nature, did will and generate 
evil, it will be true that the consequences charged upon the reprobatists cannot be avoided. But 
if it can be made out, that no such thing is asserted by Behmen, then no such question can be pro- 
posed. And seeing this question thus proposed, depends only upon the next preceding erroneous 
position, No. 4. viz., God as manifested, eternally willed or purposed, and eternally generated a root 
of evil, which position is justly denied and rectified ; this question, therefore, would not want any fur- 
ther answer, if Behmen’s ELEcTION, Ch. vi. 82, etc., were not quoted, and the expression of a formed 
word were not to be cleared up: so that it may be evidenced demonstratively, that by Behmen no 
such thing as this question mentioneth is asserted. Let us see then what he says, Ch. vi. 82,etc. T 
cannot find (and I am sure it cannot be found in any other place throughout all his writings) that he 
says, God as manifested, or God’s eternal nature, or his formed word in eternal nature, did will and 
generate evil. This latter, it is true, he says in almost such words, but in no such sense as could 
give forth those consequences that are charged upon the reprobatists, which shall be evidenced by 
and bye. His own words relating to this matter are these——In whatsoever hath severed itself into 
the good, therein he willeth the good; and in whatsoever hath separated itself into the evil, therein he 
wilicth the evil; as the Scripture says, Such as the people is, such a god they have. -These words 
he explaineth according to his gift in these positions and expressions following-———A 11 beginnings, 
decrees, and predeterminate purposes arise in the formed word through nature. All evil proceeds 
from and out of nature and creature. The hardening in nature and creature originateth in the sci- 
ence or rootof the creaturely self, so that if itturnitself into the wrath of nature, then it ts laid hold on 
and hardened therein. Ali that where it is written, He hardeneth their hearts, etc., is performed and 
effected in the formed word of the eternal and temporary nature. Now let us in the first place in- 
quire, what is that which he calleth the formed word, He answers himself, in this same paragraph 
85, that it is the creation and creature. And so sometimes he understandeth thereby the whole crea- 
tion in general; sometimes the angels in particular; and sometimes also man, according to the 
subject matter of his discourse. Here it is man; as he says expressly, vi. 104, Adam is the out- 
spoken, formed, creaturely word, and in this (not without, butin this) formed word, evil is willed and 
generated. But how, by whose instinct or direction, and by what means? Hath God, as manifes- 
ted, willed evil, and that he might execute his will, put such a will to evil into this formed word? or 
hath he generated evil through the same, as through or by his instrument? No; God forbid. Hath 
God’s eternal nature willed, and hath this generated evil in this formed word? No; far be this 
also. Hath then this formed word itself willedand generated evil? Yes; butnotinthat sense where- 
in this expression might be taken and is taken in this question, and which could bring forth such con- 
sequences as are charged upon the reprobatists. Well, what is then the meaning of this expression? 
A. This is the meaning: this formed word, viz., Adam, not as it was formed by God, in, as here is 
said, or out of, as it might be said better, but as it departed from that formation, or in its departing 
from the order of eternal nature, willed and generated evil. Out of what root, and by what means? 
A. Out of the root of his own free will, and by means of his own misusing the same. And that 
this is the only original of evil, and the efficient cause thereof, is Behmen's constant doctrine, and 
was rightly asserted so in the last words of the fourth position. If then not God, nor eternal na- 
ture, but only man, misusing his free will (which in the science or-root of the creaturely self [N.B.] 
is prior or antecedent to the acts and deeds of his own formed human nature,) hath willed and ge- 
nerated evil, contrary to the will of God, and contrary to the order of nature, what consequence 
can be drawn forth from hence, and charged either upon God or his eternal nature? Truly, the 
sun cannot be clearer nor more blameless than this assertion is. If any would object, and say, If 
God had not given man a free will, he could not have misused it; and therefore, the giver is the 
cause of that mischief which is done by this misuse, I think he would not be worthy of being an- 
swered any further (though Behmen hath answered sufficiently), than by telling him the words of 
the Scripture, Woe unto him that says unto his Maker, Why hast thou made me so? But here will 
now be asked, Why then saith Behmen so expressly, All evil proceeds from and out of nature and 
creature? Is not this to charge nature as well as creature? and what nature, if not God’s eternal 
nature, out of which man was created? A. No such thing; Behmen says right and well, and doth 





than such a one, and yet I could meet with no christian writer who did not [in effect, however the 
grossness of the idea was softened down under the term of vindictive justice,] make this monstrous 
tenet the very basis of his whole system. Providence at length brought me acquainted with Mr. 

‘Law’s writings ; and here the grand desideratum was found. His ‘Address to the Clergy ’ was the 
first of his books that fell intomy hands. I took it up with much prejudice in my mind against the 
author, whom I had always heard spoken of as an enthusiast. But I had not read half the pam- 
phlet before my heart was visited with such sensations as I never felt before. My mind, which had 
hitherto been unsettled, dark, doubting, and yet anxious to find the truth, became serene, calm, and 
sweetly composed. I seemed as if I had got into another world, with a new set of ideas notions 

and sensibilities. I was happy beyond expression. I had found my God; J had found my Redeem- 
er; I had found the origin and source of my disorder, and the only means of consolation and a per- 
fect cure. Since this blessed period, all my doubts and difficulties have left me. I see plainly that 
there is no other road to heaven, but that which was trod by Jesus Christ himself; the same pro- 
cess must every individual of our fallen race pass through, before we can ascend with him to the 
heaven of heavens—a painful process, it is true';—self-denial, mortification, total contempt of the 
world, and death of the outward life, accompanied by earnest and continual prayer, are the only me- 
thod by which we are to be divested of our fallen, and clothed with our redeemed life. The puri- 
fying fire light and spirit of heaven must consume the animal nature, and change it into a cloud 
of glory, a white robe, and a house not built with hands. This new body can only be imparted to 
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not contradict by this saying, that which was said above, viz., that all evil proceeds out of man’s 
misusing his free will. An hundred places of his can plainly show, his meaning is, not that evil lay 
in eternal nature, much less that God hath laid it therein, and willed or purposed that man should 
bring it forth thereout, as he may bring forth the poison out of an adder, wherein it lay before ; 
but rather, that man brought the evil into his own nature, out of his own will. God’s eternal na- 
ture is all order, regularity, and harmony; and so was man’s formed nature also: no evil lay nei- 
ther in this nor in that. But in man’s free will lay the possibility of misusing it; which also was 
not evil, and would never have been evil (for it was essential to the will’s freedom) if it had not 
went out into an act of misusing. This free will, in its deepest root is naturally antecedent (as 
mentioned above) to the acts or workings of man’s nature. When therefore this got the first insen- 
sible disposition to turn away from the regularity and harmony of God’s eternal, and his own form- 
ed nature, the evil was conceived in the womb of that free will. This turning consequently broke 
the order of nature, and made it all irregular; and then in this now broken nature, the evil was 
generated, and went forth in act and deed. And so it was introduced into nature, and neverthe- 
less proceedeth also now out of nature. Not thereforecan man’s formed nature (and much less 
God’s eternal nature) be charged with being the originalof evil; but only man, or the creature Lucifer 
before man, must be charged with having misused his free will, and disturbed the order of nature: 
which disturbance is itself the chief evil, and lay not before in nature, which never would have bro- 
ken nor disturbed itself. And therefore, to show that no evil proceeds from God, Behmen joineth 
nature and creature together, and saith it proceeds fromthem. Not from nature, as it is regular 
and harmonious in God and holy angels, and as it was in man; asif this had any evilin it, and 
were or could be an original of evil (for the free will is deeper and prior than all the acts of nature), 
but from nature, as itis now turned upside down, by man’s misusing his free will. If, then, man’s 
own nature, before its being disordered, cannot be charged with an evil intent or purpose, how 
much less can God’s eternal nature be charged with such an evil thing? 

This, I think, is clear enough to answer the question, concerning the consequences charged 
upon the Reprobatists. But there is yet something behind, viz. these words of Behmen, Jn what- 
soever hath separated itself into the evil, therein he willeth the evil: which will still be a stumbling- 
block to them that do not understand, according to Behmen’s gift and declaration, what God is; 
but always imagine and frame, as he saith, some strange thing and afar off, when they will speak 
of God. To represent, therefore, his sense intelligibly unto such, will be the most difficult, if not 
an impossiblething. Yet I will,in the name of God, endeavour to do something, for brevity’s sake 
in these following positions : I conceive with Behmen, and know it is his mind, 

1. That God is love: and that this definition, given us by the Spirit of love in St. Jonn, is the 
most beneficial, and the only sufficient one to atrue christian; who, in all his way homeward to 
his Father, whereupon he shall meet with many trials, is to own, to adore, and to worship in spirit 
and in truth, no other God but ove. 

2. That, notwithstanding this definition, there are many things not attributable to love, and 
yet attributed unto God, in plain expressions of the Scripture, 

3. That therefore, only for our own better apprehension’s sake, we may use the name, God, 
when we speak of our only adorable good, which is love. And when we meet with anything dif- 
ferent from, inconsistent with, or contrary to the properties of love and light, we may use either 
that of universal being, or also that of wrath and fire, according to the exigency and different con- 
ditions of the subject matter. 

4, That this distinction, between God and universal Being, or between light and fire, love and 
wrath, as it was not before, nor also in the creation of angels, but came in only by their fall; so it 
doth not make a division in God the universal Being, but is only to be referred to the division 
made in the creatures: but is nevertheless attributable to God so far, as the creature’s being ne- 
cessarily dependeth upon God’s being, as further shall appear. Attributable, I say, because it is 
actually attributed unto him in the Scripture, calling him in plain words, not only light and Jove, 
but also a consuming fire. 

5. That in God, as he is love, all his obedient creatures do live, and move, and have their be- 
ing: but that a creature may rebel against God, that is against love, and may cease to live and 
move, and have its being in God, that is, in love. 

6. That no creature, though rebellious, may cease to live, and move, and have its being in God, 
that is, in the universal Being. 

7. That if the creature ceaseth to live, and move, and have its being in love, which is its hea- 
ven, it must needs at the same instant begin to live, and move, and have its being in wrath, which 
is its hell. 





us, by an emanation from the heavenly flesh, and blood of Jesus, [our incarnate Redeemer, the ‘ en- 
grafted word,’] and thus alone it is that he atones, and satisfies, and appeases a wrath in us [our 
disharmonized, sinful nature], and not in the everblessed God of love. [See also text of p. 432.] 
I have taken the liberty to lay my sentiments in this short, confused manner before you, that 
you might see whether they correspond with your own, and how far the mystical writers have con- 
tributed to satisfy my mind, by directing me toa right pursuit of truth. I had all the advantages 
of a liberal education, that this country and England together could afford, having begun my stu- 
dies at the college in this gity, and finished them in the usual way at Clare Hall, in the university 
of Cambridge. I was always dissatisfied with the philosophy of our schools, and the metaphysics, 
though a favourite study, appeared to me quite superficial in the way they are commonly taught. 
I now see in what points they failed, and how far short they stopped in their inquiries after the 
truth. They had no ground and bottom. to stand upon, and in metaphysics as wellas divinity, they 
greatly erred in the very first setting off. For what true philosophy or sound divinity could be ex- 
pectedfrom two such senseless and absurd opinions as are universally maintained in all the modern 
systems, viz., a world created out of nothing, and a wrathful God. But I will say no more.* ey 
.yfave you seen the Foot or Quatity? I met with itby aceident, and was charmed withit. The 
writer, I think, has somewhat in view much deeper than he has yet disclosed, Ishe not a mystic? 
[The ‘Fragment’ inserted in the note of p. 412 is by him, and not improbably, was composed for 
that work, along with the other matter ofa similar character contained therein, though an occasicn 
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8. That God is in hell as well as in heaven, which the Scripture tells us expressly ; and that 
from this expression it is evident, that the name, God, is taken in different significations in the 
Scripture. For God, according to St. John’s definition, isnot in hell, because love cannot be in hell, 
as wrath cannot be in heaven. If, then, nevertheless, the words of the scripture, PsaLM cXxxix. 
8, are true, telling us God is in hell, he must be there as he is an universal Being, or as Behmen 
declares it, He is manifest in hell as well as in heaven, yet not in the same manner of manifesta- 
tion, but in each according to its state; so that in heaven is his love, and in hell his wrath. 

9. That all the evil spirits have forsaken God, are departed and broken off from God, and have 

eft their first habitation in God, that is, in the love and light. - : Mi 

10. That the evil spirits are not departed, nor can be broken off from God, thatis, from the uni- 
versal Being; and can never leave their habitation, or their living, moving; and having their being 
therein. But that they are still in God, though not in his love and light, and he is still in them, 
but not so as he was in them at their first creation. 

11. That therefore, there is still aband between God and the evil spirits; yet not that band of 
perfection which is love, but an indissoluble band, tying and keeping them together, and consist- 
ing herein, that their created being so depends upon God’s universal Being, that it could not bea 
being, even not for one moment, if God’s being should or could withdraw from. them. 5 

12, That this band is that which keepeth them still in subjection, so that they must be obedi- 
ent even against their will, and without their knowledge; and must do by constraint his will ac- 
cording to that world which they are fallen into, even that will of his which is manifest in the 
wrath: which wrathful will they have made themselves subjects and slaves unto, by departing from 
the freedom of the sons of God. 

13. That this band imports a manifestation of God, the universal Being in them, and an influ- 
encing them with what they have made themselves capable of. Sothatitisa principle-truth, In 
what intellectual creature soever God is not manifest, and not influencing it according to his love, 
in the same he must be manifest and influencing it according to his wrath. Because they cannot 
be broken off from his universal being, but must live, and move, and have their Being, either in his 
love, or in his wrath. 

14. That love and wrath were not both manifest before, nor also in the creation of angels; but 
only love. And that therefore, the wrath had then no-will nor power, except in potentia, and up- 
on the supposition of being stirred up by the creature; for it never would nor could have raised up 
itself, But that now, after its being raised up in and by the creature, it hath a will as well as love, 
and a power of influencing into whatsoever it can reach. 

15. That this raising up the wrath, and making it have a will and power, did not rend the will 
of love into two, nor make two contrary wills in God, the only good; but did only in the formed 
word of God, or in the creature, open as it were a twofold door and way, in which that only will of 
God which he had in the creation, viz., that he will be glorified in his creatures, is now in a two- 
fold manner, andin two contrary worlds performed: he being now glorified not only in the salvation 
of his children, but also in the destruction of his enemies, according to plain expressions of the 
Scripture. 

16. That this twofold opened door, not having been so opened by God, nor decreed and prede- 
termined by him that it should be opened by the creature, doth evidence sufficiently, That God was 
not manifest, and had no will in the wrath, before and in the creation of angels; nor ever willed 
and purposed to be manifest, and to have a will therein: for so he would have willed or purposed 
ee ny own will should be broken, which would be in deed and truth to make two contrary wills 
in God. 

17. That Behmen therefore instructs us rightly, by saying, That all’the decrees and purposes, 
reprobations, hardenings of heart, etc., do not originate in God before and without the creature, but 
in the formed word, or in the creature, upon its having misused its free will, and separated itself 
into the evil. 

18, That, now this door of wrath is opened, God is manifest, and hath a will therein. For, 
though the act of manifestation, and the effects thereof are the creatures, and in the creature, yet 
the wrath is his, and is not without, but within the compass of his universal Being, from which the 
creature cannot be broken off, and without which it can have no being. The wrath, indeed, is not 
in him, as he is our God, according to St. John’s definition: for so the hell would be heaven, and 
the heaven hell; but it is in his universal Being, which containeth all, and without which can be 
nothing. For the properties of nature, kindled in the creature, are his, and so the wrath is his, ac- 
cording to the plain words of the Scripture. He is therein, though his love is not therein, and he 
is the ruler, disposer, and pourer forth thereof. A fire is kindled, saith he (viz., by the creature ; 





of its insertion did not present itself. The author, as already stated, and his talented relatives, 
were great readers of Law, Behmen, and the truly spiritual mystic writers; of which the writer holds 
extensive evidences.] What are his views? What is his private life and character? Why does he 
not publish the remaining volumes? If he has published them, I wish you would desire Mr. Stra- 
han to send them to me complete, for I have not yet been able to get the first two volumes. * * * 

You may wonder, perhaps, my dear sir, at my writing to you in such a plain, familiar, inqui- 
sitive way; but I know your goodness will excuse me, when I tell you the reason. There are a 
few pious souls in this city, who are engaged heartily in the practice and promotion of true vital 
christianity, simple and pure, free and unadulterated with systematic notions or distinctions. 
They are anxious to know how this spirit is like to prevail ; and whether there are any considera- 
ble numbers of clergy or laity, of the established or dissenting churches, who have embraced this 
universal scheme. Add to this, 1 cannot but feel a sincere love to you. * * * * Tam, dear sir, 
yours most affectionately in Christ,—Jacob Duché.” Such may be considered a fair example 
of the natural effects of a due perusal of Mr. Law’s later writings upon men of education, serious 
thought and learning, who had been unable to reconcile the popular representations of the Chris- 
tian scheme, with the just and reverential conclusions of their own minds, respecting the nature 
and moral government of the Deity. And, it may here be remarked, when such individuals do 
not rest in their first illuminations, but, apprehending the Divine incentives thereby, “go on toknow 
the Lord fully,’ by a perfect conformity to the spirit and life of Christ, according to the plain import 
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or he saith not, Ihave kindled it), and shall burn unto the lowest hell. And again, Sce now that I, 
even I, am he, and there is no God with me ; I kill, and I make alive, etc, Pray wlio is this J? Truly 
it is not God in love, as he was only so before and in the creation of angels: for love killeth not; 
Nor is it God in wrath, for wrath maketh not alive; and yet it is God, even he with whom there 
is no other God. It is God, therefore, in his universal Being: for he containeth and speaketh both 
of love and wrath, and both of life and death, or heaven and hell; in both of which He is now ma- 
nifest, and hath a will and power, after and because the creature, by misusing its free will, hath 
Separated itself into the evil. 

19. That now of this wrath and wrathful will rightly can be said, In what creature soever 

God is manifest in wrath, in that creature he cannot will nor do, what he can and will do in such 
another creature, as wherein he is manifest in love: because the wrath cannot willand do what love 
willeth and doth, else it were not wrath, but love; and so vice versa 
., _20.—That this willing and doing in the wrath, is indeed in the creature only, and not without 
it, and is the creature’s originally; because not only the wrath was impotent before and in the cre- 
ation of angels, but is also still impotent in itself, and hath no will nor power but in the creature, 
and in the creature also not further, than as it is enlivened and empowered by the creature’s own 
will and self-doing. But, 
. _ 21. That nevertheless, this willing and doing in the wrath is also attributable unto God, as he 
1s an universal Being: (1.) because of that band and dependence of the creature’s being upon his 
being, spoken of above. (2.) Because the wrath is his, and was his from eternity, before it was 
wrath, and when it was sealed up among his secret treasures. (3.) Because many things are said 
in Scripture of the wrath, and expressly attributed unto God. 

22. That, as in the kingdom of love and light, the inhabitants thereof cannot work without co- 
operation of the Holy Spirit of God, raised in them by their own humbling themselves, so that all 
their works (as also all our good works in this mixed world) are the works of God, though they are 
also verily the works of them that are his active instruments ; so also in the kingdom of wrath and 
darkness, the prisoners thereof cannot work without concurrence of the spirit of wrath, raised and 
empowered in them by their own exalting themselves, so that all their works are indeed verily and 
properly their own, nay, much more their own than in the kingdom of light: and yet are also in 
some sense and respect, the works of the wrathful Spirit of God, and of those dark properties of 
nature which they have made themselves subject unto. And this, because there is no living, nor 
moving, neither in this kingdom nor in that, without the spirit of this kingdom, or of that. 

23. That, these words of the apostle, T'o whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants 
ye are, etc., though spoken by him with reference to another matter, are here also rightly applica- 
ble to this; and as they are now true ina particular sense, relating to the mixed multitude of 
Adam’s children, so they were also true as to their substance from the beginning, in a more gene- 
ral sense: nay, even from this beginning of Lucifer’s fall, the truth of these words is derived down 
to all the children of man. 

_ 24, That therefore, as a servant doth either freely, or must do by constraint, the will of his 
master, so in both these kingdoms the will of that spirit is done which is the master therein; yet 
with this great difference, that in the kingdom of light the will of the holy Spirit of God is done 
freely, willingly and joyfully, by that innate principle of love, which the holy angels kept unto 
from their creation, in full obedience and resignation. And in the kingdom of wrath, the will of 
the wrathful spirit of God is done in trembling, and, in a sense, by constraint. For, though verily 
and most properly it is their own will which the devils do, because it is not the will of God, in and 
to which they were created, but in and of themselves, and from their own ground, they raised it 
up, and endeavoured to put it in execution, as they do still; yet this expression of—their own will, 
doth not make them absolute or sovereign lords and masters of the kingdom of wrath, but only ser- 
vants thereof, and prisoners therein : for by their own will they have manifested and empowered the 
wrathful spirit of God; to him they have yielded up themselves in obedience, and his will they must 
do, and do continually, even in and by the doing of their own will. 

25. That accordingly, God, as love, willeth and worketh nothing in the devil, and the devil 
nothing in God, because he hath separated himself from God, and is dead to love; and so that band 
or communion of willing and working in the light, that was between them in their creation, is bro- 
ken. But that the devil, who is a living and active creature, willeth and worketh in the wrath of 
God, and the wrath or wrathful Spirit willeth and worketh in the devil, because it liveth and is ma- 
nifest in him, and ruleth over him, as a master over his servants, and as a prison-keeper over his 
prisoners. And that there is now a band or communion of willing and working between them, be- 
cause when that first band in the light was broken, this other in the darkness must needs have been 





of the Gospel directions, i.e., in an entire self-mortification, opposition to the ways of the world, ear- 
nest and constant prayer, and a humble hearty association with some simple, experimental, zealous 
outward section of God’s people, (which latter is indispensable for the proper development of ‘ the 
new man,’ and the true evangelical promotion of Ged’s glory, in the salvation of our neighbour, }—— 
when all this ensues as the sole end of knowledge, yea of the deepest mystical and theosophical sci- 
ence, as it is made to do in the writings of Law (see his ‘ Way to Divine Knowledge,’ the conclu- 
ding pages of that work, wherewith it is proposed to close the above SECOND SECTION of this 
treatise), and more especially in those of the great Freher (as may be seen by a reference to his work, 
“Microcosmos,’ at the end of the discourse of ‘the First Table,’ which may be considered about 
the last of his Theosophic dissertations),—-when this, we say, takes place, then the conversion of 
such individuals may be deemed to be complete. But, if they stop short of this, then it is with 
them, only as with a man who takes up merely a new opinion in religious matters, which, (as Mr. 
Law observed, in a conversation), however delightful and exhilarating, is of no more use or conse- 
quence to him, in regard to his salvation, than the helping himself to a new hat. To resume the 
narrative. 

_ Among the friendships formed by Mr. Law during his residence in London or at Putney, may 
be mentioned that of the Hon. Archibald Campbell and family, (of Craven Buildings, Strand, after- 
wards of King Street, Grosvenor Square,) and his relative, Archibald Hutcheson, Esq., of West- 
minster, M.P. for the town of Hastings. Mr. Hutcheson was aman of piety, and, alittle before his 
decease, which happened in the year 1740, he was visited by Mr. Law, to whom he expressed a 
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made manifest, wherein hé cannot be without willing and working : for by this band he is kept in 
being within the universal Being of God, and is not annihilated ; which also cannot be, because it 
is contrary to the fundamental rules, laws, and principles of eternity. : 

26. That this willing and working in the wrath, considered as on the creature’s side, consist- 
eth chiefly herein, that the creature, being departed from the will and work of love, having rejected 
the influence and co-operation of the holy Spirit of God, and having turned itself into the dark 
wrathful properties of nature, doth still move and act in them, and formeth innumerable strange, 
false, monstrous, and lying forms or images, in thoughts, words, and deeds, which are all evil, ab- 
solutely, without any limitation, and mere abominations to the holy will and Spirit of God, in the 
kingdom of love and light. 4 y ; 

27. That this willing and working in the wrath, as far as it is attributable unto God, as mani- 
fest therein, and whose wrath it is, consisteth not only herein, that the active and restless proper- 
ties of wrath, which are, and must be subservient to his manifestation in light and love, exert their 
own natural powers in the creatures fallen into them, and give them continually food, and guast 
materials to their forming and imaging ; but also herein, that the Spirit of this wrathful kingdom 
(which is the Spirit of God, even he who in the kingdom of love is the Holy Spirit, but in this king- 
dom manifest as a Spirit of the fiery anger of God) delighteth, strengtheneth, and exalteth himself 
therein, and willeth that it shall beso, that he may manifest and show forth in and by them, the won- 
ders of this kingdom. Like as we might think in an earthly similitude, that a kindled fire delight- 
eth in a dry wood, strengtheneth and elevateth itself therein, and willeth, or naturally inclineth to 
have such food continually, that it may have something to consume, and to show forth therein its 
power ; all in a direct contrariety to the kingdom of light and love. 

28. That all this, on the side of God, as manifested in the wrath, is good, and no evil may be 
found therein; though it is the highest evil of punishment to thecreature. For herein his justice 
is manifest, giving unto each creature, in due measure and right proportion, not only what it de- 
serveth, but also what it willeth, and what it still maketh for itself; for the works of their hands 
are their food. And this justice is in and to him as good as his mercy, though not so to the crea- 
ture; nay, so essential to him, and so inseparable from him on this side of the evil creature’s own 
will, as his love and mercy on the other side of the creature’s good resigned will. Herein also the 
wonders of the deep beneath are brought forth into manifestation, and thereby the great and holy 
name of God, though the creatures as much as in them lie think to revile and blaspheme it, is even 
hereby*also magnified and exalted, contrary to their will, and without their understanding it. 
Wherefore Behmen rightly says, That as the holy angels praise God freely in his love and light, so 
the devils must praise him in his wrath, though not intendirg it. 

29. That the dark properties of wrath, and so also the Spirit of this wrathful kingdom, which 
is God as manifested in the wrath, will indeed now (after having got a predominance in the creatures 
by the creatures own willing and empowering them in themselves) that their subjects and prison- 
ers shall be what they are, and do what they do. And that because this their doing is absolutely 
evil in them, we may say well and soundly enough, The dark properties and the’spirit of wrath in 
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desire that his widow should choose a retired and religious life ; and, in recommending it to her, 
stated that he knew no person who would be so likely to prove profitable and agreeable to her in 
such respect, as his friend Mr. Law, if she could be situate within reach of his society. 

To fulfil the last counsels of her affectionate husband was the early endeavour of Mrs. Hutch- 
eson; and after some little delay, and intercommunications with Mr. Law, a plan was proposed by 
the latter to Miss Hester Gibbon, whoas yet was without any fixed plan of life, and, it would appear, 
looking up to Mr. Law as her confidential friend, whereby her own private wishes, and the object 
of Mrs. Hutcheson might equally beattained. The two ladies consenting to reside together, he took 
for them a house at Thrapstone, a small market town in Northamptonshire, about ten miles from 
King’s Cliffe, where he was now settled. Here, jn the summer of 1743, they took up their abode, 
put remained only a short time, not finding the situation altogether suited to their tastes. Mr. 
Taw then suggested that King’s Cliffe might prove a more agreeable retreat, and also better 
adapted to their views and intentions, being a much larger place, and as having more poor within 
it: for it was their design, among other good works in which they proposed to employ their for- 
tunes, (following herein the counsels of the ‘ Serious Call,’) to establish schools for the clothing and 
education of the children of the poor; as well as the continual relief of indigence and want. They 
acquiescing in this proposal, Mr. Law refitted a roomy house in a part of the town called the ‘ Hall 
Yard,’ already mentioned as the ancient site of the palace of King John. And here, in the fol- 
jowing year, 1744, the two ladies joined their good friend and spiritual adviser, being now settled 
down for the remainder of their lives. This house belonged to Mr. Law, having it is said been the 
property of his father: améat his decease, he bequeathed it, with all his other effects, to Miss Gib- 
hon. It had a good garden annexed, and a close of pasture ground; at the extreme point of the 
latter, at about a quarter of a mile distance, stand the small almshouses which he built. Some 
adjoining land was purchased and added thereto, at different times, by Miss Gibbon, and the whole 
devised by her to Mr. William Law, the son of Mr. Law’snephew, a solicitor, who, dying unmarried, 
devised it to his brother Mr. Thomas Law, the father of the present worthy possessor of the estate. 

Shortly after their arrival, in the same year, Mrs. Hutcheson planted an acorn in one corner of 
the garden attached to the house, which grew up, and is now a towering oak, measuring about 
four yards round the trunk, and the largest tree in the neighbourhood. This fine tree is said to 
have been visited from time to time by noblemen and gentlemen, to ascertain the size to which an 
oak would grow in half or three quarters of a century, with the view of planting a park or forest 
of such trees; thoughthere must be taken into account the special care which had been bestowed 
upon this particular tree, of which in the nature of things forest trees must,be deprived. 

What was the particular economy of the household does not now appear, further than by a few 
traditionary reports; but if we bear in mind what has been stated, relating to that point, by the 
elder Mr. Gibbon; as also, that the directing head of the whole establishment was the piety and 
wisdom that indited the ‘ Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life,’ we may justly infer, that all was 
conducted according to the principles and with the regularity of a religious house, though temper- 
ed with that prudence and consideration which, in respect to the previous habits of the ladies, the 
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them, not without them, willthe evilinthem. Yet they will it not directly as it is evil, but us it 
is naturally the proper food, nourishment, and increase of their qualifications, and the only medium 
to the manifestation of their powers and wonders, which are all good in themselves. And this we 
may say, because (1.) the good cannot be willed in them by the Spirit of love, they having separated 
themselves into the evil: and (2.) because without either the Spirit of love, or the Spirit of wrath, 
upon which all their being and willing must depend, they can be and will nothing at all. The dark 
properties, and so also the Spirit of this wrathful kingdom, are themselves (according to Behmen’s 
plain expression) enemies to the devil, and hate his perfidiousness, treachery, pride, and folly, where- 
in he still thinks to be their lord, when he is but their slave and prisoner, etc.: which is in them 
a good and sure mark of justice and equity, nay, of their subjection also to the love and light of 
God. Which latter especially doth more plainly appear from what this author asserts expressly, 
viz.,- That the devil is asit were abominable even to the kingdom of wrath, which accuseth and blam- 
eth him continually, because he hath spoiled and lost his own kingdom in the light, and dareth 
now still be so impudent, as to pretend to be a king in a kingdom which never was hisown. All 
which piainly showeth, That the dark properties and the Spirit of wrath will noevilas itis evil, but 
only as it is subservient to the manifestation of their great powers and wonders. 

30. That therefore, when Behmen says, In whatsoever hath separated itself (by misusing his free 
will) into the evil, therein he willeth the evil, these words do not contain nonsense, nor a contradic- 
tion to the plain words of the Scripture, repeated by himself an hundred times, God willeth no 
evil; but a deep, substantial solid truth, worthy to be understood by a lover of the mysteries of 
God and of his kingdom, though not fit to be proclaimed to a promiscuous multitude of ignorant 
people: for certainly, the meaning of these words is not s0 gross and superficial as either mali- 
cious or short-sighted eyes might take itto be. Which now I think may appear sufliciently from the 
coherence of these thirty positions, though several more could have been added not impertinently. 

Page 302. Q. 2. How shall we know when the word Godin Scripture, signifies God only, and when 
it signifies (his) nature? A. If Behmenis understood concerning these two different considerations 
of God, it can be known without a great difficulty, at least for the greatest part, (yet only according 
tothe measure of that understanding,) what of the words of the Scripture is to be referred unto the 
former, and what of them unto the latter. For though God as in himself only, without all nature 
and creature, is not an object of our understanding ; and though, therefore, the Scripture doth not 
instruct us directly in this point, by telling and declaring what he is, yet it tells us thathe is; and 
there are places in the Scripture, in which one thing or expression may belong to the former, ano- 
ther tothe latter, anda third unto both, in a different sense. But I donot think that any place may 
be found, which only and altogether may be referred to the former; though there are many that on- 
ly and altogether belong tothe latter. For this is certain, and may be asure and constant rule, That 
all the places and expressions wherein God is spoken of with relation to creatures, especially to 
men, so that either he be represented to them as their loving God and Father, as their King and 
Lawgiver, as their dreadful judge, etc., or they be instructed concerning his Divine attributes of 
righteousness, justice, mercy, omniscience, long-suffering, fatherly care and providence, etc.; and 





case would necessarily require. 

As near as can be ascertained, the annual income of Mrs. Gibbon was from five to seven hun- 
dred pounds, and that of Mrs. Hutcheson about two thousand pounds; none of which, it is be- 
lieved, was retained, or allowed to accumulate. As the expenditure within the house was remark- 
ably frugal, great must have been the disbursement without ; so great, indeed, as to make those at 
Cliffe, who remembered Mr. Law and his companions, say in relating it to parties still living there, 
that their acts of charity were boundless. The report of such munificence spread to places far from 
Cliffe, and produced applications from many whose wants were of a different character to those of 
food and raiment ; who were often gratified by charitable donations. 

The domestic arrangements of the establishment being completed, Mrs. Hutcheson, under the 
advice and superintendence of Mr. Law, immediately set about the building and foundation of 
the Charities already described, the first of which was completed before the close of the ensuing year, 
1745. The following particular account thereof, taken from the printed original, may be deemed 
of interest, in this place :— 

«“ CHAPTER I.—It is thought proper, to set forth this short Account of these Charitable Foun- 
dations, for several reasons: 

(1.) That our present worthy and much-esteemed Trustees, who have had the goodness to 
accept of the care and protection of them, may, by this little Abstract of the state, nature, and ap- 
pointment of these Charities, have as little trouble as possible in acquainting themselves with all 
that is required of them for their protecting and preserving these Charities according to their true 
destination. . 

(2.) That succeeding Trustees, as vacancies shall happen, may at their first entrance upon 
the trust, without the trouble of reading and searching into the long deeds of settlement, know all 
that is material in them, and have a full and certain insight into all the particularities of the na- 
ture and constitution of the several Charities which, by their election, they take upon them to 
keep up in their true uses and operation. dat / 

(3.) That hereby, as much as possible, all deviation from the first, true, and legally establish- 
ed order of these Foundations, which length of time is apt to produce in most things, may be pre- 
vented ; there being a considerable number of these little printed books, to be carefully preserved 
_ for futurity, one of which is constantly to be given to every new Trustee at the time of his 

lection. bys 
3 (4.) That the Town of King’s-Cliffe, for whose sole benefit these several Charities are esta- 
blished, may be fully acquainted with all that is granted and given to them in the original Deeds 
of these Foundations; both as to the nature, place, and value of the Estates, and the several uses 
to which they are appointed. ; . ; 

That by this means they may become true and proper witnesses of the right use and applica- 
tion of these Charities; and also be enabled how to complain, and where to seek for redress, if in 
after times any misapplication of them should happen. _ i 

For as these Foundations have their full legal authority, and unchangeable nature, from their 
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all those places, also, wherein there is spoken of his will, counsel, decrees, purposes, election, and 
reprobation, etc.; and further, all those places which declare anything of his love and anger, of 
his great works and wonders, of his kingdom in the light and calling to it, of the Father’s drawing, 
the Son’s reconciling the Father, and the Holy Ghost’s being poured out upon the children of men, 
etc.: they all are to be referred to the latter consideration. But in those places chiefly wherein his 
unity, greatness, infiniteness, omnipresence, unchangeableness, etc., are declared, there may be 
found this or that, which not only belongeth to the latter, but to the former also. 

Page 302. Q. ult. How can you avoid the texts in Scripture, which attribute reprobation to God 
himself? How is the word, God, to be taken in those places? A. No text in Scripture attributes re- 
probation to God as in himself only, without nature and creature ; and though the Scripture doth | 
not determine this so expressly, by saying—God as in nature and creature, yet (1.) the whole series 
and concatenate harmony of the truth in its particulars, and (2.) alsothe divers senses in which we can- 
not deny but that the word God is taken in Scripture, do evince this assertion sufficiently. Let us not 
stick to words and notions, but consider only and even but simply, without subtleties, What re- 
probation is. We shall find it is an essential shutting up the kingdom of light and love, andan ex- 
cluding the creature out of it; implying that the creature hath been therein, and presupposing 
that the same is no more capable thereof, or no more fit to dwell therein any longer. Now where 
is that text in Scripture that asserts, either that God willed or purposed in himself from eternity, 
before the creature was, that the same should be excluded from having communion with him, in 
his kingdom of light, love, and glory? or that he himself by his own doing, hath cast the creature 
out, and shut the door upon it? Doth not the Scripture plainly tellus, That angels and man were 
created to have communion with God, and to praise him in his light and glory? That the devil 
stood not or abode not in the truth, but left his habitation in the light; and that man lost his pa- 
radisical state, by the devil’s cunning craft and his own sinful lust? Truly, we must take this to 
be the first doing on the creature’s side; and then we may take that other tobe the consequence 
thereof, which the Scripture tells us was done by God, viz., the devil was cast out, and his place 
was nomore found in heaven, and Adam was driven out of the garden. As no man of any sound 
sense can make this latter the foundation, and that former the superstructure; so alsono man can 
separate these two from one another; but both together in conjunction are or make up what we call 
reprobation. Which in substance and reality is nothing else, but that God, who before was mani- 
fest in the creature, in his love, becometh now manifest therein in wrath; because (1.) the creature 
in its own will is no more capable of his manifestation in love, and (2.) because without him, as 
manifested either in love or wrath, there is for the creature no living, moving, nor having any be- 
ing. From all this it is evident, that much more unto the creature than unto God, and unto God 
as without the creature not at all, reprobation is to be attributed. If we would consider man es- 
pecially, whom both election and reprobation concerns, the matter would still be much more evi- 
dent. But not to run out into this wide, open field, I shall say only this in short, according to Beh- 
men’s declaration, ——Adam, with all his posterity, was to be as a harmonious instrument, which 
the Spirit of love manifest in him would play upon: and as to his own person, he was actually made 
and prepared so. But the spirit of this world creeping in, disordered the strings thereof (the pro- 
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being settled strictly according to the last Statute of Mortmain, and enrolled in his Majesty’s High 
Court of Chancery in the time and manner as that statute directs; so, if in any future age they 
should be either in part sunk or misapplied, a speedy and certain relief may be always had by an 
appeal to that Court. [In 1826, the Trustees, finding that they could not execute the Trust ac- 
cording to the letter of these Rules, applied to the Court of Chancery ; and, by an Order of that 
Court bearing date December 22d. of that year, an Extension was given to the Rules, Orders, and 
Regulations of these Charitable Foundations. This Extension is noticed in the following Chap- 
ters; but the Court ordered that the previously existing Rules and Regulations be continued in 
force, except as they were thereby amended and altered. ] 
CHAP. II.—Of the Nature of these Foundations, and the Places, Quality, and Value of the Es 
paethiae for the aa dost support of them. 
.—In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and forty-five. Mrs. H 
up a School in the town of King’s-Cliffe, for the education and full esas of siglcont panna 
of the town of King’s-Cliffe, with a salary for a master well qualified to teach them reading and 
writing, and all the useful parts of arithmetic. On the 28th. April, 1756, the Foundress increased — 
the number of scholars to twenty ; and directed that every boy who shall have staid out his full 
time in the school, with good behaviour, be constantly put to some trade. [See MS. Order Book 
in ee eet the Agent, signed by the Foundress.] ; 
rs. Hutcheson afterwards bought a School-house for the master, built a i 
Tenements adjoining to it for the separate habitation of four ancient and ee Widows pints 
of the town of King’s-Cliffe, with a weekly allowance. [By an Order of the Court of Chancer: 
Dec, 22d. 1826, the Trustees shall have power to nominate and elect an additional number of al 
men pad sit he to the ee a Schools respectively, with and subject to such pow- 
ers and qualifications as by the existing rules and regulations, and the pr . 
lations, are mrenise) - 2 : ee it os Gee 
For the perpetual maintenance of these Charities, the following Estates 

son’s order and appointment been conveyed, surrendered, and sold for eres 
Lynn of Southwick, William Pain King of Fineshade, Esqs , to the Reverend Chambers Bates R oa 
tor of Easton, to the Reverend Wilfrid Piemont, Rector of King’s-Cliffe, to Thomas Jacks pes 
Daceietehs Gent., to George Law of Morehay, Gent., Viz :—— 3 (1.) Ae Woe 

orpe in the county of Lincoln, a freehold inclosed estate, being one moi i : 
of closes, all particularly specified in the deeds of conveyance, leased oe 2 Win wee o 
Northorpe, for seven years. The Rent £54.perannum. (2.) Another freehold estate, at gisel 
ton in the county of Nottingham, leased now for twenty-one years to Henry Hall of Aslackton. 
The %ent £53. (3.) In King’s-Cliffe, Heartake and Hullhill closes, leased to Mr Buckb for 
thirteen years. The Rent £18. 10s. (4.) Dealey’s closes by the Spaw-Lodge. leased to John Bil. 
lage, for thirteen years. The Rent £7. 10s. (5.) Buxton close, let to Mr. Whitehead, for three 
years. The Rent £7. (6.) The School close adjoining to the school-house, rented by Mrs. Hutche- 
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perties of nature in him), and tuned them so, that they made up an instrument ft for himself, Now 
therefore, it was no more fit for the Spirit of God; but this departed from him, or ceased to be ma- 
nifest in him, according to his former manifestation in love, and came to be manifest in him accord- 
ing partly to the first, and partly to this third principle, which both are his. And here man was 
reprobated, that is, excluded from paradise and heaven, wherein he could be no more, because he 
had it no more manifest in him. But now the Scripture no where tells us, that it was decreed or 
purposed by God, before man was a creature, that he should transgress and fall, and should be re- 
probated; but on the contrary, this the Scripture tells us, that man was chosenin Christ Jesus be- 
fore the foundation of the world: which doth not presuppose (but rather contradict) that the.fall 
was decreed by God, but only that it was seen and known in his wisdom ; for an efficacious reme- 
dy was found out against it. And what was this else, but that afterwards in time, the same primi- 
tive manifestation of love in the humanity (though quite in another and much higher way) return- 
ed again, and called unto all men to give way to it, and to receive the same into themselves, as it 
still doth so. If they do, they are elected ; that is, separated from the world, and taken in into this 
new or second manifestation of love, not without but in the humanity, and even in themselves. 
If they do not, they are not reprobated by a new, peculiar act or deed of God, as without them, or 
far from them above the stars; butonly they continue in their being already excluded from having 
his love manifest in them, and from the communion with God in the light. And there is nothing 
that did or could exclude them, but their own having yielded themselves servants to the devil and 
the spirit of this world, and their wilful continuing to love this service more than the freedom of 
the sons of God, and the manifestation of his love in them, etc. 

Page 303. No. 5. The reason of what is asserted in this position, declared in these last words, 
because the evil would have been from him, cannot give us a right idea of the thing ; forit supposeth, 
as it were, that God could have willed or fore-ordained all things which have come to pass, but did 
leave it freely, upon consideration, that if he had done so, the evil would have been from him: which 
hath but a very superficial sense, and doth not represent rightly, what God is, according to Beh- 
men’s gift and declaration. Itis true indeed, that if it could be lawful for us to say, God willed or 
fore-ordained all what came to pass, it would be lawfulalsoto say, The evil is from him, and he hath 
willed it. But as this latter is the devil’s lying assertion, so that former also is not much better ; 
seeing that this dependeth upon that, and that is the ground of this. As we therefore rightly say, 
God cannot will the evil, no more than he can lie or die, so we must say also positively, and hold 
it firmly, That God not only did not will and fore-ordain, but also could not have willed and fore-or- 
dained all things which have come to pass, viz., those that relate to the manifestation of his wrath ; 
because God is love, and was manifest in light and love only, before and in the creation of angels, 
butin hiswrath he was never manifest before the fall. Now God, as love, could not have willed or fore- 
ordained that the wrath should be made manifest, and get a predominion in his creatures, whom he 
purposed to create in and to his light, love, and glory (if we think he could, we do not yet under- 
stand with Behmen what a principle is): and in his wrath he could never have been manifes- 
ted, nor could his wrath have manifested itself, if the creature had not manifested it; no more 





son. The Rent £8. Total Rent [at that time] £148. per annum. 

(N.B.) Donatus Obrien of Blatherwick, Esq. was, at the desire of Mrs. Hutcheson, and by a 
deed pole bearing date the twenty-ninth day of October in the year of our Lord 1753, added to the 
six above-mentioned Trustees, that the number of Trustees in this, as in Mr, Law’s foundation, 
might be always the same, seven. And to show, as by a binding precedent, that at the death of 
any Trustee another should be immediately chosen, and invested with all the rights of the trust, 
in the manner the said Donatus Obrien, Esq. hath been, that the number seven may be always 
complete. 

T1—The School founded for the education and full cloathing of fourteen poor Girls of the 
town of King’s-Cliffe, was set up by Mr. William Law [‘ Presbyter of the Church of England an 
the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and twenty-seven, with a salary for a mistress, 
well qualified to instruct them in reading, knitting, and every useful kind of needlework. 

He hath since, f 752—4 ?] built a School-house and School, and also two little Tenements ad- 
joining to the school, to be inhabited separately by two poor ancient unmarried Women, or Wi- 
dows, of the town of King’s-Cliffe, with a weekly allowance, hereafter mentioned. 

For the perpetual support of these Charities, he, the said William Law, hath conveyed for ever, 
in trust, to George Lynn of Southwick, to Donatus Obrien of Blatherwick, to William Pain King 
of Fineshade, Esqs., and to the Reverend Chambers Bates of Easton, to the Reverend Wilfred 
Piemont, Rector of King’s-Cliffe, to Thomas Jackson of Duddington, Gent., and to George Law of 
Morehay, Gent., 

(1.) The aforesaid school and school-house, and the two little adjoining tenements. (2:) A 
freehold estate at Northorpe in the county of Lincoln, being one moiety of a number of closes, all 
particularly specified in the deeds of conveyance, leased in the year 1753, to William Watson of 
Northorpe, for seven years. The Rent [at that time] £54. per annum. ‘ . 

The following direction was given by Mrs. Hutcheson on the 28th. April, 1756: Whereas it ap- 
pears that in Mr. Law’s Foundation the expenses come pretty near the full income of the rents 
given for its support, we order and appoint, that if it should at any time happen that the rents 
should fall short of the expenses, that then and for that time such defect be supplied out of the 
rents of the above-mentioned estate(viz. Mrs. Hutcheson’s estate) given for the maintenance of a 
master and eighteen scholars. Provided that there be a sufficient surplusage of money remaining, 
after the full discharge of all the former appointments; but not else. [See MS. Order Book, 
signed by the Foundress.]} / : 

CHAP. III.—Of the Election of a Master or Mistress for the Schools, and their respective Qua- 
lifications, Duties, and Salaries, §c. 4 itt 

(1.). Upon the death of a Master or Mistress of the Schools, the Agent for the Trustees is im- 
mediately to give notice of it to all the Trustees. He is also immediately to fix a written paper 
upon the Church door at King’s-Cliffe, with these words written in it, viz: Wanted a Master or Mis- 
tress for such a School; any person properly qualified may apply to the Trustees, George Lynn, Esq. $c., 
all whose names and places of abode must be mentioned in the paper that is fixed upon the door. 
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than the fire in a flint can manifest itself. Nay, his Jove cannot be concerned with anything, nor 
take any notice of what is in and belongeth to the wrath; except only so far, that it hath am eternal 
will, most essential to itself, to overcome the same, and to exalt itself over it, where it pleaseth, and 
where it is not resisted, by the creature's own wilful continuing in the misusing its free will,. And 
therefore, when God foresaw that the creature would misuse its free will, fall into his wrath, 
and manifest the same in itself, he, according to this eternal essential will in his love, willed, pur- 
posed, or fore-ordained, that the wrath manifested in man should bebroken and overcome by love, 
in and through the humanity of Jesus Christ; and that so the first manifestation of love in man 
should return unto him again, to the end that love might exalt itself, and triumph over the wrath, 
and show forth for ever, what it is. And therefore also this is the only purpose or fore-ordaining, 
whereof the Scripture tells us, that if was made before the foundation of theworld. But no such will 
or purpose concerning the wrath, viz., that this should be made manifest, can be found in any place 
of all theScripture. Sothen, the manifestation of the wrath is only and wholly to be attributed to the 
creature’s misusing its free will. And so it is not enough to say—— God did not, but we must say, 
He could not will or fore-ordain all things which come to pass. 

Page 305. No. 6. God foresaw in his anger. ‘This expression is right and good, frequently used 
by Behmen, and well enough to be understood by them that are acquainted with his style. But all 
this notwithstanding, the more to condescend to the capacity of such as do easily find scruples in 
words, and might here think or ask, Had God an anger before the creatures were made and fallen ; 
he must then have been angry with himself, etc. ? I think it might be thus expressed——God fore- 
saw in the natural qualification of the three first properties of nature. For, in God was no anger 
before the fal], nor is in him even now; but in the first properties of nature, if divorced from the 
rest (which may be done in a creature, but not in God), there is such a qualification, as is and must 
be wrath and anger in that creature that hath made this divorce in itself. And this is called his 
anger, because these properties, and their natura), necessary qualifications, all good and harmoni- 
ous in his eternal nature, are his. So therefore, when Behmen calleth it, his anger before the fall, 
he doth it only because it is that which, after the fall, is called so in Scripture; explaining himseif 
sufficiently, That it had not, nor could have had this name before the fall, which it hath now after 
it, because it was then in God not such a thing as it is now in the creature: nay, [N.B.] that itis 
not anger in God properly, but only in the creature, and attributable unto God no further, than 
as he is manifest in the creature, and as the creature’s being dependeth upon his being. 

{Annoration.—Connecting position 12, page 419, with these ravishing elucidations of truth—of 
indeed, the most glorious truths that can affect, awaken and convert the heart, viz. the Jove of God, 
and its consummating act in the intercession of Christ, (by whichis understood the unceasing, eter- 
nal over-coming by Christ of all wrath and sin inthe human nature, where not obstructed by man’s 
own wilful resistance thereto),—in such consideration, we say, may be especially perceived Mr. 
Law’s ground of understanding in the extract from his ‘Demonstration, etc.,’ inserted in the note 
of page 229, of the present work; as also, in the First Dialogue of the Second Part of his ‘ Spirit of 
Love,’ to the doctrine of which objections have been made, even by some of Mr. Law’s warm ad- 





(2.) Noman under twenty or above forty years or age, is capable of being received as a can- 
didate for the mastership: this is an indispensable incapacity. 

(3.) No one but asingle woman, either a maiden or a widow, between twenty and forty years 
of age, is capable of being elected to be a mistress of the school. Andif she marries after her elec- 
tion, she is to be immediately discharged, and a new one chosen in her stead. 

(4.) Ina vacancy of a master or mistress, every Trustee has an equal and absolute right of 
offering a candidate at the time of the election. 

(5.) The election of a master or mistress is to be as speedy as is found to be convenient, not 
exceeding (if possible) three weeks from the time of the vacancy. 

(6.) When two or three or any number of persons properly qualified are proposed by the 
Trustees, the election is always to be made by ballot. 

(7.) Noelection of a master or mistress to be ballotted for, is to be made unless four, or three 
at the least, of the Trustees be present at the ballot, and unless the rest of the Trustees have had 
sufficient notice of the day appointed for the election. 

__(8.) The Agent for the Trustees is in his own person to wait upon every Trustee, and leave 
with him in writing the day appointed for the election. 

(9.) The Salary settled upon the Master for teaching eighteen boys is twenty pounds a year, 
free from all taxes, parish rates, and all expenses for keeping his house in repair. The salary is 
punctually to be paid by four quarterly payments, at the four great quarters of the year, five pounds 
at each quarter-day. And every Lady-day quarter he is to be paid thirty shillings over and above 
his quarterly payments, to buy firewood for the school. 

(10.) The Salary settled upon the Mistress for teaching fourteen girls is ten pounds a year, to 
be paid by quarterly payments as the master’s above-mentioned, and at the Lady-day quarter she 
is to receive thirty shillings over and above that quarterly payment, to buy firewood for the school 

(11.) Ifthe master or the mistress shall be found taking in, or teaching in their respective 
schools, any other scholar or scholars, than such as are of the Foundation and put in by the Trus- 
tees, then twenty shillings for every such scholar shall be deducted from the salary of the master 
or mistress so offending ; and if the same offence is afterwards committed again, such master or 
mistress is ees to be removed, and another chosen in his or her stead. " 

(12.) Ifa master or mistress shall be found -to neglect the daily busine 2 
fer the scholars to absent themselves from it; if fine scandals is uiticlentiy mene 2 
either of them ; or if they be not of a perfectly sober, decent, and christian behaviour, and of rd 
example to the children, the Trustees are earnestly requested not to suffer the continuance of Fish 
a master or mistress——a more pious and virtuous education of the children than that of a common 
school, being the one great end chiefly intended by these Foundations: which end must be frustrated 
unless it be an unchangeable rule constantly to discharge the master or mistress as soon as they 
fall into any scandalous irregularity of life, and cease to give good example to the children Y 

(13.) The master or mistress is not to be removed or discharged from their office, but by such a 

_ number of Trustees, andsuch notice giventoallof them, asisrequired in the choice of anew master, 
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tafrers; as not being satisfactorily cleared up. 

. But, in regard to the edification of some descri ption of readers, it may not be inappropriate to 
insert in this place, the following observations immediately relating to the point now in question, 
extracted from a published letter of Mr. Law :— 

“*-* * thus do these thrée states of man fully show, that our first perfection, our miserable 
fall, and blessed redemption, have all that they have in them, whether of glory or misery, merely 
and solely because God alone is all that is good, and can be nothing else but good towards the 
creatute; and that neither angel nor man can be happy or miserable, but because it either hath, 
or hath not, this one God of goodness essentially living and operating in it. ; ‘ 

__. What a number of things called religion are here cut off at once! Since nothing is life, hap- 
piness, and low but the one essential operation of the triune God of love and goodness within us ; 
nothing is death, evil, or misery, but the departure or turning from this essential God of out lives, 
to something that we would have from ourselves, or the créatures that are about us. And how 
greatly is he deluded, who, living among the throng of religious schemes, thinks this, or that, or any 
thing in nature, can be his atonement, his reconciliation, and union with God, but the spirit, the bo- 
dy, and the blood of Christ, forming thémselves into a ‘new creature’ within him. Then, and then on- 
ly, is he that first man that God created, in whom alone he can be well pleased; but till then, he is 
that man whom the cherub’s two-edged flamin g sword will not suffer to enter into paradise.—How 
is it now that we are to regain that first birth of Christ? Why just in the same way as Adam had it 
at first. What did he then dotowardsit? How did he help forward God’s creating power? Now 
creating again, or restoring a first life in God, is just the same thing, and the same sole work of 
God, as creating us at first; and therefore we can have no more share of power in the one, than in 
the other. Nothing lies upon us as creatures fallen from God, or is required of us with regard to 
our growth in God, but not to resist that which God is doing towards a new creation of us. 

That which God is doing toward§ the new creation of us had its beginning before the founda- 
tion of the world. In Christ Jesus, (saith St. Paul,) we were chosen before the foundation of the 
world: the same as saying, that God out of his great merey had chosen to preserve a ‘seed of the 
word’ ahd spirit of God in fallen man, which, through the mediation of a God incarnate, should 
revive into that fulness of stature in Christ Jesus in which Adam was at first created. And all 
this work of God towards a new creation is by that same essential operation of God in us, which at 
first created us in his image and likeness. And therefore nothing belongs to man in it, but only 
to yield himself up to it, and not resist it. 

Now who is it that may be said to resist it? Answer. It is every one who does not deny him- 
self, take up his cross daily, and follow Christ. For every thing but this, is that flesh that warreth 
against the Spirit. The whole life of the natural man resisteth all that essential operation of God, 
which would create us again in Christ Jesus. Farther, every religious man resisteth it in, and by, 
and through the whole course of his religion, who takes any thing to be the truth of piety, the 
truth of devotion, the truth of religious worship, but faith, and hope, and trust, and dependence 
upon that alone, which the all-creating word, and all-sanctifying spirit of God, inwardly, essentially, 








CHAP. IV.—Of several other Particulars essential to these Foundations. 

(1.) The Rector of King’s-Cliffe for the time being is always to be a Trustee. As soon as he 
is inducted into the living of King’s-Cliffe, and enters upon his first residence, he has a right to 
claim an admission into the trust. (N.B.) No other person of King’s -Cliffe is ever to be a Trus- 
tee; be he who he will, or of what degree soever, he is utterly incapable of being admitted or cho- 
sen into any share of this trust. 

(2.) The future Trustees are to be constantly and for ever chosen out of the neighbouring Gen- 
try and Clergy, not more than four miles distance from King’s-Cliffe. [By order of the Court of 
Chancery, Dec. 22d. 1826, the limits prescribed by the existing rules and regulations as to the re- 
sidence of the Trustees, are extended to the distance of eight miles from the parish of King’s-Cliffe.] 

(8.) Every Trusteehas an equal right to put scholars into the school; but no Trustee is to put 
in more than two, till every Trustee has put in the same number. 

(4.) The Agent for the Trustees is to keep a register bound book of the names ofthe children, 
their age, the time of their entrance, and by what Trustee they were put into the school. His bu- 
siness is, to receive the rents, make the weekly and other payments, provide every thing wanted 
in the schools, and observe the same method of cloathing the children as has been hitherto prac- 
tised. At the general audit, the week after Easter, he is to lay his accounts before the Trustees, 
to be examined and passed by them. 

(5.) The surplus of money at every audit, is either in part to be reserved for occasional de- 
mands, or the whole to be disposed of to such uses as the Trustees, at their annual audit, shall 
please to appoint; only under this restriction, that such money cannot be disposed of any other 
way but for the sole use and benefit of some or other of the members of these two Foundations. 
[By an Order of the Court of Chancery, Dec. 22d. 1826, the Trustees shall have the power 
from time to time, and at all times hereafter, as they shall think fit, to apply the accumulated and 
accruing surplus rents and profits (if any) of the said trust estates, when received, (but not to 
charge the same with the repayment of any sum of money by way of anticipation, mortgage, or 
otherwise,) in and towards the building of any additional almshouse or almshouses, or any new 
schoolhouse or schoolhouses, in and upon such part of the said trust estates as shall be most con- 
venient for the purpose. Nevertheless so as that the present prescribed numbers of women and 
scholars, or so many of them as the said parish of King’s Cliffe will furnish, and the present pre- 
scribed salaries of the schoolmaster and schoolmistress for the time being, be not reduced or di- 
minished by reason of the expence of any such additional building as aforesaid. ] 

(6.) All orders made by the Trustees at their audit, are to be entered into a book by the agent 
in their presence, that at their next meeting the observance of such orders may be enquired into, 
and such alterations or additions be further made as the Trustees shall judge proper. 

(7.) It is the joint request of Mrs, Hutcheson and Mr. Law, that, as now so hereafter, the 
Agent for the Trustees be that relation of Mr. Law, who shall keep such a shop in this town as is 
now in being. But, (N.B.) no such tradesmen, nor any other relation of Mr. Law, that shall be 
an inhabitant of King’s-Cliffe, hath hereby any claim to this office; nor is he any further recom- 
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and vitally work in his soul.” - ay 

From these, and the former passages to the like purport, the beclouded, downcast, penitent tea- 
der will perceive, how Christ is a perpetual atonement for the sins of the whole world; that he 
abides in the depth of the soul as anever-present, infallible remedy for all human misery, as a ‘well 
of water, springing up unto everlasting life,’ ready to wash away our iniquities, and to impart un- 
to us the Divine nature ; and that by his process and conquest, he now possesses such omnipotent 
power over ‘ all things in heaven and earth,’ and bears such infinite, inexpressible love to our souls, 
that not anything in the whole universe of being shall be able again to separate us from him, (Rom. 
Viii. 38, 39,) with this single exception, however, of our own unwillingness to be saved by him. — 

Whoever thou art, then, (dear reader,) be thou as vile as a whole life of wilful accumulated sins 
and backslidings can have made thee, do but believe these glad tidings, and heartily embrace the 
gospel; do but cast off all obstructions to thy spiritual renewal by taking up the cross, by self-denial, 
mortification, earnest and continued prayer, total separation from the world, and the love and prac- 
tice of all goodness; do but thus co-operate with thy covenanted omnipotent Redeemer, now wait- 
ing for thee in the birth and bottom of thy soul, (one chief instrument to which is living by rule,) 
and salvation will soon open itself in thy heart. 

‘And wouldst thou also desire a clear inteJJectual apprehension of the truth and progress of thy 
renewal, then know what Christ, as thy indwelling sanctifier, is, viz., holiness, purity, peace, love, 
God. (Oh, meditate much upon these words, holiness—purity—peace—love—God !) Know also, 
that as thy actual Saviour, in all thy inward and outward trials of self and the world, he is the spirit 
of meekness, of humilily, of patience, and resignation to God. Turn thy faith then, wholly and solely 
to Christ, under these various phases and manifestations of the one only Spirit of truth and good- 
ness within thee, yea, with the same fullness of assurance and earnestness of desire as the lame, 
the sick, and the blind applied to him, when in the flesh, to be healed: so mayest thou enjoy a ra- 
tional conviction as well as sensible evidence of thy being born of God.] : 

Ibid. Line 3. if it had been infused into them. This expression doth not declare the thing con- 
sistently with Behmen, though he may have used the same words in another construction, and with 
other circumstances. For in one sense, the love was infused into the devils; that is, given, offered, 
presented, so thatit shone upon them, drawing; calling, and inviting them, no less than all the rest 
of the holy angels. Which was an infusion in such a sense, as Behmen declareth in the simile of a 
thistle, into which the sun continually infuseth its light, warmth and tincture, having no other will 
nor inclination in itself, but to do the same good to the thistle which itdoth to the rose; when the 
thistle, for all this loving-kindness of the sun, doth still but remain a stinging thistle. But in ano- 
ther sense we must say also, that the Jove could not have been infused into the devils; for how can 
wine be infused into a vessel full already of stinking water? The wine may be poured out indeed 
over the vessel, and so was the love over the devils; but the vessel cannot take it in, so neither 
could they, because their own will, which they were full of, could not receiveit. In short, God did 
all the good which he could do to them, he being unchangeable, and having no other will but to do 
them good; but they did nothing, nor would do anything, of what was their duty to do. 
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mended to it than as he shall be fuund to be of honest character and welt qualified for it, nor to be 
continued in it any longer than whilst his behaviour is well and fully approved of by the Trustees. 

CHAP. V.—Of the Election of the Widows and ancient unmarried Women, &c. 

(.) At the death or vacancy of a Widow, no one woman is tobe chosen into her place. But 
always four, or three at the least, of the most ancient widows are to be put in nomination by the 
Trustees, and the election of every individual widow is always to be made by ballot out of sucha 
number, in the presence of the Trustees. {By Order of the Court of Chancery, Dec. 22d. 1826, 
In case where a vacancy happens in an almshouse, there shall not be more than one poor woman 
qualified to fill up the same, it shall be lawful for the Trustees for the time being forthwith to elect 
her thereto, without waiting until there is a sufficient number of poor women for proceeding to a 
ballot; and that two poor women duly qualified shall be deemed a sufficient number for proceed- 
ing to a ballot.] 

(2.) No widows are capable of being elected but those of the town of King’s-Cliffe, nor are 
any such capable of having a share in the ballot who have already received the parish allowance 
for their support. [By order of the Court of Chancery, Dec. 22d. 1826, All ancient and deserv- 
ing women, as well maidens as widows, of the parish of King’s-Cliffe, who have not received paro- 
chial relief, shall be qualified for admission into the said almshouses.] 

(3.) The two houses at Mr. Law’s school, are as free for ancient maidens as for widows, pro- 
viding they have the proper qualifications. 

(4.) No election of a widow or ancient maiden is to be proceeded upon, till all the Trustees 
have had notice of the vacancy, and the day appointed for filling it up. Nor is any election to be 
made, unless three of the Trustees be present at it to oversee the ballot. 

(5.) None are looked upon as qualified to be chosen merely because they are old and poor, but 
only such old and poor women as are of good report for their sobriety, industry, and Christian be- 
haviour in their several stations. The want of these virtuous qualifications is not to be dispensed 
with ; it being our whole desire and intention by these provisions, to reward the virtue and merit 
of such ancient women, and prevent their falling to the straitness of a parish allowance in the time 
of their age and infirmities. 

(6.) Lf, therefore, in any after times any ancient women of ill manners, of unchristian be- ~ 
haviour, who have had the character of idle, gossiping, or slothful persons, should be nominated, 
or suffered to have a share in a ballot for any of these houses; such disregard of virtuous qualifi- 
cations would be as great a violation of the nature and design of these charities, as if young wo- 
men, or persons of another parish, were chosen in them. : 

(7.) No ancient widow or maiden that has more than forty shillings a year of her own is capa- 
ple of being elected. [By Order of the Court of Chancery, Dec, 22d. 1826, No such poor woman as 
aforesaid, who has an income of her own of five pounds a year, shall be disqualified for such admis- 
sion, but that all poor women having more than five pounds a year shall be excluded.] _ 

(8.) The names of the women that are admitted by the Trustees as qualified, are each of them 
to be written separately in a bit of paper, folded in the same form, and sealed up. They are to be 
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Page 305. No. 6. permitted both for good ends. 1 say nothing directly against this expression, 
knowing not only that it is most common, but also that we cannot well avoid it. But I must say, 
nevertheless, that it is not sufficient to declare the depth; because God’s permitting the fall for good 
ends, seems to presuppose that he could and would have hindered it, if he had not seen good ends 
therein. Which cannot be said by any that understands with Behmen, what God is, For such a 
cne will grant ifdeed, that the fall must serve for good ends; but he will say also, that God could 
not haye hindered it, and will be able to understand, that by so saying, he doth not make him im- 
potent, nor derogate anything from his omnipotence, any more than by saying, God cannot save 
him that will not be saved, or, which is the same, that will not leave off his own will: whichisa good 
and true assertion, No ill consequences, therefore, do follow from saying, God could not, but ra- 
ther in abundance might they follow from saying, God could have hindered the fall, and did not, 
and says nevertheless still of himself, 4s I live, I will not the death of the sinner. 

Page 305. No. 7. To the last words might welland pertinently be added—or a predestinate pur- 
bose of the free gift of grace. Because Behmen calleth it so also, and it is of a good consequence to 
express that all this is owned to be free grace; that when afterwards something is said of the hu- 
man will, and its required turning, it may not be so easily mistaken, as if salvation were by Beh- 
men ascribed unto man’s will. 

Ibid. No. 8. I see no reason why here, after these first words, God purposed or willed by an 
eternal will in himself, these words are added, which they call election, ROMANS. Vi. 16. For (i) He 
is certain that Behmen doth not call this will, election. (2.) That which is expressed in the four 
first lines of this position, might rather be called—God’s universal call; which is so different from 
election, that the Scripture attributes that former unto many, and this latter untofew. And (3.) 
In the quotation of the Scripture there must be a mistake, so that one place is set for another; 
seeing that in Rom. vi. 16. nothing may be feund which could here be referred to. But I think 
that which St. Paul saith is here meant, viz., that man was chosen in Christ from before the foun- 
dation of the world, And if this be meant, it is true indeed, that it is the first ground of election, 
nay, in a sense election itself, so far as it could be in God before man was a creature: but it is not 
yet that which Behmen calleth so, when he declareth what election is in its full sense, from which 
it is greatly different. For, that which was done in God from before the foundation of the world, 
reacheth all men; as in this position is said, that God willed to put his grace into all mens’ hearts, 
without any condition required of them: but this which properly is called election, reacheth not 
all, but only afew; because not all, but [alas !] only a few do fulfil the condition that here is re- 
quired, viz., to turn their wills into that grace. 

Page 305. No. 9. Here I would not say, which they call God’s clock-work, but rather—and they 
compare it to aclock-work. Because, though Behmen sometimes callethitso, when he discourseth 
thereof, yet it is not an appropriate name, whereby this outward mysterium could be distinguished 
from the inward. But as the wordmysferiwm is common unto both, and is distinguished by out- 
ward and inward, so also can this name of clock-work be, etc. 

Ibid, No. 10. In general, I must observe, concerning this whole tenth position, that so many 


put into ahat and shaken about, whilst one of the schoolboys puts in his hand and takes one of them 
out, and that which is first taken out is the widow elected. And so again a second time, if a second 
widow is to be chosen. (N.B.) This method is to be practised in the election of a master or 
istress. 

"iy (9.) It is earnestly requested, that it be an indispensable rule to have this Fifth Chapter, con- 
cerning qualifications, audibly and distinctly read by the agent in the presence of the Trustees be- 
fore they proceed to the election of any widow, and that the master of the school be ordered to 
wait in the room during the time of the election. As also that the Third Chapter of this book, 
concerning the election of a master or mistress, be constantly read by the agent before the election 
of either of them be proceeded upon. And that the candidates which are admitted by the Trustees 
as qualified, may be ordered to be present at the ballot. ay ? ; 

(10.) All the ancient widows, or maidens, are to have two shillings and sixpence paid them 
on every Saturday throughout the year, and ten shillings to each of them every Lady-day to help 

ring. 
dere Ife master of the boys, having behaved well, is through age or infirmities become quite 
incapable of doing his duty in the school, he is to be put upon half-pay, have a room allowed him 
in the schoolhouse, and a new master is to be chosen in his stead. _ 5 

(12.) If the same happens to be the case of the mistress, she is to be put into one of the 
houses belonging to that school, without a ballot. But if there be no vacancy, she is to have half- 
pay till that happens, and any other farther provision that the Trustees shall judge her case to re- 
quire. And a new mistress is to be chosen in her stead. ‘ : ; 

(32.) When it shall come to pass that there shall be no relations of Mr. Law, an inhabitant of 
King’s-Cliffe, or properly qualified in the opinion of the Trustees, to be Agent, then some farmer 
or tradesman of King’s-Cliffe, having more than ten pounds a year real estate in Cliffe, is to be 
chosen Agent by the Trustees, at a meeting appointed for that purpose; but such meeting is not 
to be deemed sufficient to ‘iia a Hones ig that DUrpOs= unless all the Trustees have been first in- 

it, and three of them at least be present at it. : 
ore ender are to be made, or entered into the book of orders as such, but those which 
are made by the Trustees at their annual eye and such are to be entered into the book of orders 
i of the Trustees by-their agent. ert 
- mae) All Kinds of books, eae, ink, and paper that are used in either school, are to be pro- 
vided for them by the agent ; and every boy and girl at their going out of the school, are to havea 
new Bible, and Book of Common Prayer distinct from it, given to patie Gs s 

(16.) All the girls are to be kept continually at some sort of work, useful to them and their 
parents. But no spinning wheel is to be brought into the school, or used there either by the mis- 
a ci. eae to be allowed in either school, but those of Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide. In harvest time they are allowed to glean in the fields for their parents, after having 
said each of them ore lesson early in the morning. 
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different things, expressed therein so shortly, do make the sense very obscure, as to my sight; 
but may be it is not so in the sight of others. In particular I have to observe (1.) The words, which 
God for wise and good ends permitted to remain in him, are tolerable indeed ; but much nearer to 
the bottom would it reach, if it were said——that this principle of evil cannot but remain in him un« 
til the day of judgment, appointed for a separation of good andevil. (2.) The words, page 307 

which is reprobation, are true, but do not give the whole or full sense of what reprobation 1s, ac-. 
cording to Behmen’s depth, and that sense wherein he frequently taketh this word. For, when a 
man, not having turned out of the principle of evil, is rejected by God to all eternity, this is his 
reprobation indeed, in its accomplishment and irrevocability. But, Behmen calleth that also re- 
probation, (and so election,) which is done in and with man in time, wherein it may be revoked and 
altered. For instance: as long as a man remaineth voluntarily under the power, of the principle 
of evil, he is actually reprobated and rejected, because he is actually excluded from communion with 
God in his love and light. But such a man may, during this life, turn his will, and elect the prin- 
ciple of grace in him; and then he is by that re-elected actually, because he cometh to have actu- 
ally communion with God in love and light. Though this also is not yet unalterable ; for he may 
turn out of the grace again, and if he doth, he js reprobated again, ete. And still deeper, Behmen 
declareth also, how of allthese alterationsman maketh in Uneelieoe fl be conceived and said——such 
aman was elected or reprobated from eternity, notwithstanding that he changeth his will several 
times. (3.) The words, page 306, with his will, or at least a desire, may be taken in a right sense 
indeed, but may also easily give an occasion to object something, which might be prevented by 
saying if he turneth not out of it effectually, or at least in an earnest desire to do so. 

Page 307. No. 11. as called—God’smanifestation in anger, awakened by man’s sins, and his formed 
word in man, which is the fire, etc. Here the sense is very ambiguous ; for, as for my part, I can 
hardly discern whether the meaning be this, that the principleof theevilof punishment in man is 
called God’s formed word in man; or whether it be this, that anger is awakened by man’s sins 
andby his formed word. And though I have reason to believe it shall be that former, yet I seenot how 
the following definition can be applicable to this formed word, when it is said, i¢ és the fire in man 
separated from the light, upon a misuse of its free will; though it is applicable to the principle of 
the evil of punishment in man. From whence then it appears, that this principle is not called by 
Behmen, God’s formed word in man. But sogs the thing tobe conceived: Behmen calleth the whole 
man a formed word of God, from his very creation, before the fire in him was separated from the 
light, upon a misuse of his free will. And now, after it is separated, like as man retaineth, not- 
withstanding this separation, the name of a creature, so he may retain also that of a formed word, 
and may be called so: notas if this denomination were now so proper unto him, and did exactly de- 
clare what he is (which rather might be declared by calling him deformed); but only, because he 
is still the same creature in subtance, which was formed by God, notwithstanding that he hath de- 
formed himself. But to give the name of a formed word, directly to the fire in man separated from 
the light, is not excusable. And though it may be that Behmen hath such words, yet they will cer- 
tainly stand with him quite in another construction. Wherefore, then, I think this particular of 
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(18.) The master at his first entrance into the school in the morning is to pray with the chil- 
dren, and again at twelve o’clock, except on those days when they go to church ; and again at their 
preaking up in the evening. ? 4 

(19.) The mistress is to observe those hours, and forms of prayer, and chanting of psalms, as 
has been practised from the beginning in that school. [See the annexed ‘' Rules.’’] 

(20.) All the scholars of each school are to be brought before the Trustees at their Easter au- 
dit, in their new clothes, to he inspected and examined by them as they shall think proper. 

(21.) The lending library in the schoolhouse, consisting of books of piety in English, are to 
be under the care of the schoolmaster, who is to lend them out according to the rules there laid 
down, for which he is to be accountable to the Trustees at their audit, or when they please. , 

The other small library, consisting of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Bibles, and a choice collection 
of the most spiritual Christian writers in the learned and foreign languages, is also to be under the 
care of the schoolmaster, for the use and benefit of the neighbouring Clergy, to whom any of 
these books may be lent, but for no longer time than three months. And the Rector of King’s 
Cliffe is desired to inspect the registered account of the books lent out, every quarter of the year. 
that any matter to be complained of, may be laid before the Trustees. : 

__(22.) In witness of all these presents, and for the confirmation thereof, we have hereto this 
sixth of May, in the year of our Lord 1754, set to our names.——Exizaseta HutcHEson.— 
bees ae a Pe printed oe closes with an ‘‘ APPENDIx, Containing a Draught 
of a Deed of Appointment, to serve as a Precedent upon the ise ‘ti 
aes cforementioned” yp Demise of any of the Trustees for the 

The following “ Rules to be observed by all the Girls,” copied from an imperfect MS., fai it- 
ten, with corrections in the handwriting of Mr. Law, afford an insight into the aavei aaa cate 
Christian principles, according to which Mr. Law’s charity was conducted. Itis howeverto be noted 
that the rules antecedent to No. 10, are taken from arough MS., of amore recent date, in the hand- 
writing of Miss Gibhee ¢ : i ; 

The first three or four Rules recite the time of coming in winter and summer, thi 5 
haviour to be practised, and the number of lessons to be said before the hours pe seven aa ake 
the one and afternoon. : 3 

4, Every one, at her first entrance in the morning, shall kneel down by her mist: i 
her hands held up together, shall say the prayers appointed for the ‘mornings and at theft nai a 
wey, ies, in their turn, say such prayers as are for the evening. and at their rising up, shall make 

a : 1S1 

5. This method is to be strictly observed, till every child is very perfect in re i 

3 € peating those 
tose. must also be often and strictly commanded to say the same prayers night and morn- 

6. Every Thursday and Saturday, in the afternoon, they shall on say two lessons; and af- 


pty be examined, on both those days, in the catechism, making a turtsey at the end of every 
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the formed word might be left out, and then the rest could be coherent, thus, anger, awakened in 
his fire in man, separated from the light, upon a misuse, etc. 

Page 307. No.12. If here shall be said, how they call the principle of grace, the nearest and most 
usual namewith Behmenwill be this——that they call it the second purpose of God in the blessed name 
Jesus ; as they call the first purpose, according to which Adam was created, the first predestinate 
will or purpose of righteousness, out of the Father’s property. That Behmen calleth that former God’s 
temporary wiil of grace in the creature,I could not find, though much inquiring after it. Ifhe 
doth, it will be very seldom, and the circumstances, or whole construction of his discourse, must 
declare why he calleth it temporary. But this name mentioned, is much in use with him. 

_ ,_ bid. Line wit. the actual as welt as original sins of parents are propagated. Though this is 
right and true in its right sense, yet I fear it will meet with opposition, and be thought contrary to 
the Scripture, where it says, The son shall not die for the sins of the father, but each shall die for his 
own sins. And therefore I think it might bea little explained to this purpose——that by the propa- 
gation of actual sins no more is meant, but that the actual sins of the parents infect and pollute 
their natural seed, and make thereby the turning of the will in their children more difficult for 
them, than it would be if their essences were not thus infected. 

Ibid, (Page 309.) The words, from Adam as out of one lump, might either be left out, or put into 
another construction; because as they stand now, they make the sense, at least as to me, obscure. 
That this propagation is derived from Adam down to this day, is understood of itself; and that it 
was true in Cain, the first-born of a woman, as well as inall other children born after him, is no 
jess evident. And a plain instance thereof we may see’(according to Behmen’s declaration) in 
that foolish persuasion of Eve, who thought in a carnal way, she had got the man of the Lord who 
would be the treader on the serpent. For this principle was so predominant in her first child, that 
instead of bruising the serpent’s head in himself, he bruised the head of his brother, even of him 
who was a type of the serpent treader. 

Ibid. To the last words, heavenly bodies concur, I think could be pertinently added——either 
aggravating this infection, if their aspects are bad, or lessening the same, by putting a stop to the 
effects thereof, if they are favourable. 

Ibid. No. 13. although aturba enters into the seed. Instead of this I would rather say——although 
a turba may enter into the seed even of good parents. Because there is a turba already originally, 
more or less, in every seed of good and evil parents: of which turba is not here spoken, but of a 
turba which may enter; not which enters necessarily and always into every seed of good parents, 
put only which may enter from exterior accidents, or actions, or also from evil influences of the 
stars, etc. 

Ibid. they reach not God, is right and true, andif I well remember, it is Behmen’s own verbal 
expression; but plainer and less exposed to objections would it be, if there were said with a nearer 
termination, as Behmen useth sometimes to determine this expression——they reach not God in 
his light, love, and glory. 

Page 309. No. 14. The sense contained in the first two lines I would rather thus express—— 





7. Every girl, as soon as she can say the whole catechism in a ready manner, shall have a shil- 
ling given her, before them all, with commendation and exhortation to go on in her duty. 

8. Every girl shall have sixpence given her, as soon as she can say by heart the morning and 
evening prayers. 

9. Every one that shall get by heart the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighteenth, or twenty-fifth chap- 
ters of St. Matthew; or the sixth or seventh of St. Luke; or the eighteenth or nineteenth of St. 
John; or the fifteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, from the twentieth verse, shall 
have, for every such chapter, a shilling given her, in the presence of all the rest, with commenda- 
tion and exhortation to love and practice the word of God. They shall also ever after repeat these 
chapters, one at a time, once every week, ina plainand distinct manner; at which time every other 
girl shall leave off her work, and quietly listen to the chapter that is repeating. At the end of 
which chapter they shall all [lifting up their eyes towards heaven, ] say, Glory be to thee, O Lord, 
for this thy holy word; and making a curtsey, every one shall sit down in their proper seat. 
[Thus far in Miss Gibbon’s handwriting, though with the Nos. altered to correspond to the Nos. 
of the here succeeding rules. ] ? i 

10. No one shall talk, or laugh, or make any noise in the room where her mistress is; but every 
one shall keep their proper place, seated at some little distance from each other, whether at work 
or at their lessons. ¥ 

11. Every girl that gives the lie to any other girl, or to any person, or that calls another, fool, 
or uses any rude or unmannerly word, shall, the morning afterwards, as soon as they are all there, 
be obliged to kneel down before her mistress, and in the presence of them all, say ina plain and 
distinet manner, these words :-— ; 

¢ Our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ hath said, that whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall bein 
danger of hell fire. 1 therefore am heartily sorry for the wicked words that I have spoken to my 
fellow christian ; I humbly beg pardon of God, and of all you that are here present, hoping and pro- 
mising, by the help of God, never to offerd again in the like manner.’ j 

Then shall the girl that she had abused come and take her up from her knees, and kiss her; 
and both turning to their mistress, they shall make a curtsey, and return to their seats. 

12. Any girl that shall be found out to have told a lie, to have cursed or swore, or done any 

undutiful thing to her parents, or to have stolen anything from any other girl, shall stand chained 
a whole morning to some particular part of the room by herself, and afterwards, in the presence 
of them all, shall, upon her knees, repeat these words :— 5 L : : 
-  ¢fhe word of God teaches us, that if we confess our sins, God is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 1 therefore, a wicked child, humbly confess 
before God, and all you that are here present, that I have grievously sinned against God, in lying, 
{or cursing, swearing, or stealing, as the case may be.] I am heartily sorry for this great sin, and 
humbly on my knees beg of God to forgive me. I desire you all to pray for me and to forgive me, 
and I promise by God’s grace never to commit the like fault. : p 

Then shall the mistress and all the girls knee] down, and the mistress shall say this prayer :— 
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Jesus Christ undertook from eternity to redeem fallen mankind, which was elected or chosen in him 
from before the foundation of the world. And this alteration I would make, only because Behmen 
says, in a place where he declareth this text, When Lucifer fell, the foundation of the world was 
not yet laid; and gives thereby, as it seems, to understand, that the choosing of man in Christ Je- 
sus is to be conceived of, as following in order upon the fall of Lucifer. For so he says also in ano- 
ther place, If Lucifer were not fallen, man would not have been created. Because now Lucifer is 
fallen indeed before time, (seeing that time began only with the creation of heaven and earth,) but 
not from all eternity, we may say better ——man was chosen from eternity, than from all eternity. 
And then also the following expression, from before the foundation of the world, is the Scripture’s 
own, which therefore may be kept more safely than that, from all eternity. : ; 

Page 309 (also 311). to give up the will into God’s righteousness, or anger -fire-will, to be slain, and 
suffer, and rule over sin. These words must needs be put into another and plainer construction ; for 
they may be taken in a twofold sense, which yet on both sides will be obscure, and not intelligibly 
enough coherent with the last words, Though the meaning which is intended, may be understood by 
them that are acquainted with Behmen’s style, viz. this,——the first predestinate purpose of righ- 
teousness requireth of man, that he shall give up his own anger-fire-will into God’s righteousness, 
to be slain thereby, and subdued under his love-will: which subduing of his own anger-fire-will he 
is to suffer, and in the power of his renewed love-will to rule over sin. 2 

Page 310. Q. But can they will this? A. Yes: for (1.) this willing is not a work or doing, but 
rather a resting or ceasing from the works of their own will. If they can work in their own will, why 
not also rest from this their own work? when thereis no constraining force from without, compelling 
them irresistibly to work, but only that force which is the nature of their own-will itself, and which 
cannot be called irresistible, as further shall appear. (2.) This resting is not to be done by a 
power of their own, but by use of the power of that first grace freely given them for that end; 
which must be no grace, and can signify nothing to man, if it doth not enable him so far, that he 
can will this. (3.) This willing is required by God, as the first ground or beginning of their re- 
storation on their side; and God can require nothing of man, but what he hath enabled him to do. 
(4.) Man’s own will excludes God, and shuts the door upon him: and to say—God shall open this 
door, not man, is to say—God shall open the eyes of a man that shuts them wilfully, that he may 
see the sun; and man is not required to do it, though he can open them, by that moving faculty 
which God hath placed in his eyelids. (5.) A wheel running the contrary way to what it shall 
run according to its master’s will, must first be stopped, before it can be set by him to run that 
way which he pleaseth. And that this first stopping, as to the human own-will, cannot be done by 
God, but must be done by man, is evident from the difference between a wheel, which is but dead 
and passive, anda human will, which is a living active thing. But especially and chiefly is it 
evident from the nature of a will. And that this doth not make God impotent, is evident also 
from hence, that notwithstanding it is rightly said in one respect—God cannot, but man must 
do it; it is also rightly said in another—God doth it, and hath done it, because it is he alone of 
whom man hath this stopping grace, (6.) If we say, Man cannot will, we must needs say, God doth 





‘ Almighty God, who art always more ready to hear, than we to pray, who desireth not the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he should turn from his sins and be saved: We beseech thee to have 
mercy upon this child, who hath thus confessed her sins unto thee. And grant that both she, and 
all of us here present, may, by the assistance of thy holy Spirit, be preserved from all sin, strength~ 
ened in all goodness, and. serve thee faithfully all the days of our life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.’ Amen. Then shall all the girls rise, and making a curtsey, return to their seats. 

13. Any girl that continues to commit these faults, after the third time Mr. George Law shall 
be called in, and he shall turn her away. 

14. Every girl when she walks in the streets, shall make curtseys to all masters and mistresses 
of families, and to all ancient people, whether rich or poor. They shall also make a curtsey when 
they enter into any house, and at their coming out of it. 

15. Every gir] shall be constant at church at all times of divine service, as well on the week- 
days, as on Sundays. They shall always go up to be catechised at those times that the minister 
appoints. They shallalllearn to sing Psalms, and get those by heart that are most commonly sung. 

They must always go to church at all funerals, and placing themselves at those times toge- 
ther, all of them join in singing the Psalm, that shall be then appointed. 

16. Every girl that refuses, or neglects to observe these Rules, shall be turned away, and ano- 
ther chosen into her place. 

17. The mistress shall every fortnight, on the Monday morning, constantly read over all these 
Rules to all the children in a plain distinct manner, that they may fully understand them. After 
which all shall kneel down, and the mistress shall say the following Prayer; every child repeating 
it after her, and at the end all saying, Amen :—— 

(The Prayer.) ‘Almighty and most merciful Father, we give thee humble thanks for all thy 
mercies to us and to all mankind. We bless thy holy name for that thou hast called us to this place, 
to be brought up in thy faith and fear, to learn thy holy word, and turn our hearts to thee in the 
days of our youth. We here offer ourselves, our souls, and bodies unto thee. We humbly beseech 
thee to assist us with thy grace, that we may carefully observe these and all other rules of holy li- 
ving, that shall be taught us. _ Grant, holy Father, that we, thus beginning our lives in humility 
and labour, in prayer and reading, may, as we grow in age, grow in good works, and at last obtain 
the salvation of our souls, through the merits and mediation of our blessed Lord and Saviour, Je- 
sus Christ. Our Father which art in heaven, etc.’ baby: 

18. This prayer isto be said every morning, before they begin their lessons, or work, by the mis- 
tress, the girls saying after her. [Annexed to the Rules are the Prayers, which are these following. ] 

A Private Prayer forthe Morning, to betaught the children.——‘ Oh, eternaland glorious God, in 
whom we all live, and move, and have our being, I bless thy holy name for preserving me from 
the dangers of the night past, and granting me another morning to praise thy mercy and goodness 
towards me. I, thy weak creature, wanting thy help and assistance, humbly beseech thee to be 
my guide and protector in all that I shall do this day. Grant I may set thee always before my eyes, 
and that knowing thee to be everywhere present, I may in all places be afraid of thinking, saying, 
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hinder him; for the devil cannot force the human will, Voluntas cogi non potest, and there is no 
power superior to man but God. But now this latter, that God should hinder him, is false; that 
former, therefore, that man can will, must needs be true. (7.) If by this assertion, Man can will, 
were meant, that this willing is so efficacious, as that he can thereby take unto himself strength, 
salvation, life, and light, it would be false, indeed; because it would rob God of what is due to him 
only, and attribute to man what no creature can be capableof. But because there is no more meant 
by it, but that he can stand still from his head-strong course in own-will, and so be emptied of him- 

self, and consequently able to receive into him that salvation, life, and light, which then will be 
* given him by God, it must needs be true: because, as on the one hand it is consistent with the ho- 
nour of God, unto whom all and every good gift is ascribed, so on the other, itagrees with the na- 
ture of a rational, living and moving creature; which cannot but justly be required to stand first still 
from taking in his own evil things, before he do receive the good gifts of God. (8.) The testimo- 
nies of such, as had not only areal experience in the work of regeneration, but also illuminated eyes 
especially, to see deeply what man is, what isin man, and what man’s will is, all tending to the de- 
struction of his own-will, are transcendently more firm and valuable, than all that reason can sug- 
gest in own-will’s defence. (9.) The testimonies of the Scripture plainly confirm, that man can 
will; and even these alone should convince us of this truth, and keep under all that would make 
an insurrection against it. Moses, the mediator of the old covenant, says expressly, I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have set before you life and death, blessing and curs- 
ing; therefore choose life, etc. Pray, what signifieth this saying, and this command, if man cannot 
choose life by standing still and hearkening to the voice of God? And Jesus, the great Mediator 
of the New Testament, says: O Jerusalem. how often would I have gathered thy children together 
——and ye would not. Pray, how could he have laid to their charge their not willing, and their 
resisting thereby his will, if they could not have willed, and concurred with his will? 

Page 311. No. 16. fulfilled God’s righteousness, in the love and in the anger, turning it into di- 
vine joy. These words have indeed a sense in them, but more expressive and nearer to Behmen’s 
ground would it be, if the construction were made thus—fullilled God’s righteousness, trans- 
muted (or also filled) the Father’s anger with his love and humility, and turned it, in the human 
soul, into divine joy. 

Ibid. No. 17. Here I think it might be most proper to say what this redemption wrought in 
us is, and more explicitly, howit is wrought in us. Viz., that it is, according to the Scripture, a 
deliverance from the old Adam’s life predominantin us; and is wrought out in us by means of his 
leading us by his Spirit, and our following after him, [N.B.] ina daily increasing conformity to his 
life and death. For what here is said in the last words, viz., through a gracious concurring efficacy 
of his divinity and humanity, is true indeed, but is not all; seeing that it relates only to what is on 
his side, but makes no mention of what is on ours. 

Page 313. No. 18. had not been substantial in any of the faithful; that is, the six spirits in the 
soul had not been harmonised into one seventh substance. This explication of the word substantial, 
is indeed right and good, and intelligible to them that have read Behmen; but unto others it might 








or doing any kind ofevil. Make me modest and humble in all my behaviour, diligent and labori- 
ous in my proper work, dutiful and obedient to my parents, masters and mistresses ; and, above all, 
thankful te thee for all thy mercies. Fill my heart with thy holy Spirit, that I may love to pray 
to thee, delight in reading the holy Scriptures, be thankful to those that teach me my duty, and 
take daily care to remember and practise all that lam taught. All this I humbly beseech thee to 
grant me, for the sake and sufferings of my blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ. Our Father, which art 
in heaven, etc.’ : 

A Private Prayer for the Evening, to be taught the girls. —-‘ Almighty God, who art everywhere 
present, who sees and knowest all our words and actions, forgive me, I beseech thee, all the evils 
that I have this day done in thy sight. Grant that all the sins of my life past may be washed away 
by the precious blood of my Saviour, Jesus Christ; and that through his merits I may obtain the 
assistance of thy holy Spirit, to live soberly, righteously, and godly all the days of my life. Into 
thy hands, O God, I commend my soul and my body this night. Bless me, I beseech thee, with 
quiet rest and sleep, and grant that I may be early up at my praises and prayers unto thee. Bless 
© Lord, with thy favour and goodness, my parents, relations, friends, and enemies of all kinds; do 
good, I beseech thee, to their souls and bodies here, and bring them to everlasting happiness here- 
after, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Our Father which art in heaven, etc.’ , 

A Prayerto be said after the chanting of the Psalm, at Nine o'clock in the morning.‘ O, Eter- 
nal God, fountain of all light and glory, who, about this hour of the day, didst send down thy ho- 
ly Spirit, in the shape of cloven tongues, upon the apostles, send down, I beseech thee, the same 
Spirit of holiness upon me. Make my soul and body a temple of thy divine Spirit, that I may be 
alwaye full of holy desires, and heavenly affections. Grant that I may watch and keep my heart 
with all diligence, be so careful of all my words, so just and pious in all my actions, that I may ne- 
ver grieve or separate thy holy Spirit from me, Lord fill my soul with heavenly light, with di- 
vine wisdom, that I may be delivered from the vanities and follies of this world; that I may love 
thee above all things, delight in holiness and virtue, and in all my actions seek thy honour, and the 
salvation of my own soul. This I beg through the merits and sufferings of my blessed Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Our Father, etc.’ ; H 

A Prayer to besaid after the chanting of the Psalm, at or near Twelveo clock.—*‘ Oholy and glo- 
rious Lord God, whose blessed Son Jesus Christ did, about this hour of the day die upon the cross 
for me andallsinners; let thereturn of this hour continually fill my mind with praise and thanks 
unto thee, for so merciful a Saviour and Redeemer. Grant that all sinful and wicked affections 
may die in me. Fill me with the holy, humble, and suffering spirit of my blessed Saviour, that I 
may evermore dwell in Christ, and Christ in me. And when thou comest, O holy Jesus, to judge 
the quick and dead, grant that I may be one of those happy creatures to whom thou shalt say, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you. Even so, Lord Jesus, Amen, 
Amen. Our Father, etc.’ ; 

A Prayer after the chanting of the Psalm, at Three o’clock.—— O blessed Lord God, from whose 
goodness I have received life and death, and everything that I enjoy, raise my heart unto thee, 


* 
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be plainer, and not meet so easily with opposition, if there were said——that is, none of them had 
nor could have put on the new-born humanity, or Christ’s new paradisical body, because this was not 
yet come down from heaven. And their putting on Christ only spiritually, in faith and hope, could 
be declared, if needful, by showjng the difference between their eating manna and drinking water 
out of the rock; and a Christian’s eating and drinking the flesh and blood of Christ. But if that 
former explication shall be left as it is, there might be made only this littlealteration, viz., instead of 
saying, in the soul, might be said better—in the human nature. Because this harmonising the six 
spirits is not only to be referred to the soul, but to the whole human nature, and even to the body 
of man especially. , . 

Ibid. No. 19. opening itself in the very womb. Pertinently could be here added—when the 
soul gets its life in the child; for so this opening would be more determined: and hereby would be 
intimated, that when the child cometh to be a living soul out of the first principle’s properties of 
fire, the second principle of light also is opened ; and this because of the incarnation of Christ, who 
dwelleth therein, and from that instant is ready to protect, to be united to, and to have the soul in 
his love, and with him where he is. [N.B.] 

Ibid. No. 20. whose strong persevering act they call, faith. This is indeed true enough ; 
yet so, that from this denomination of faith, even that also be not excluded which is but weak, and 
only to be compared, as the prophet doth, to a bruised reed, or to a smoking flax. For Behmen 
expressly calleth faith even that little also, which of this nature is in many at theit departing this 
life ; and whereof he saith, that they hang, as it were, but on a thread (of faith). 

Ibid. he gives himself (that is, his Diwine spirit, and spiritual body, and all the heavenly things 
and benefits accompanying both,) into the willing mind. All this is true also; but so that I think it 
should be alittle limited, by an addition of some few words. For in this beginning, God gives not 
these things (especially the spiritual body) distinctly and manifestly; but implicitly and secretly, 
without the soul’s knowledge or perception, But the soul is in this state, like unto Joseph’s 
brethren, who knew not what a great gift of grace they had, when not only their money for the 
corn, but also their brother’s silver cup, was laid into their sacks. See Behmen’s explication in 
the MysTERIUM MAGNUM. 


Page 315. Line 5. in which fite in man they remain, even after they dre forgiven; which forgive- : 


ness is the first justification or forgiveness. All this is also true and plain enough to him that un- 
derstandeth Behmen’s ground; but unto others that know not what or how the forgiveness is, it 
cannotbut be obscure; andthere might be objected, that the Scripture says nothing of a first and 
second justification, etc. Wherefore, then, I think it might be made plainer, so that the meaning 
might appear distinctly to be this, ——in the central fire the sins remain, not only so as to appear no 
more, if the soul goes forward directly and constantly ; but also so as to appear, and to lay hold on 
the soul immediately again, if the same turns back. And therefore, with respect fo them that go 
directly forward, this justification needs not to be called the first, because there is not following 
upon it such another as could be called the second. But with respect to such as fall back, and yet 
rise afterwards and return again, it may be called the first, because in them the same process is 
then repeated again asecond time. Butif we understand by the word first, nothing more than a be- 
ginning or first degree of justification, which henceforward inereaseth more and more, there is no 
difficulty in the matter, nor do I see that any such objection against it can be made. 

Page 215. No. 21. Christ's dying in them. This, 1 think, might either wholly be left out, or ex- 
plained by adding this, or something the like——or Christ's dying made in them theirown. Be- 
cause an ignorant one might easily misunderstand the meaning, and think the words of the Scrip- 
ture to be a strong objection against it, where it is said, Christ risen from the dead dieth no more. 

Ibid. We are to fulfil all the law of righteousness by the Divine substance in us. This also might 


. easily be misapprehended, and wants therefore to be expressed alittle plainer. For one might 


think the meaning thereof is, that the Lord Christ’s fulfilling is defective and insufficient, if we do 
not complete it by our fulfilling the same with our works or sufferings. Whereas the meaning is 
no more than this—that it is defective in us, or unprofitable unto us, if we have not in us that Di- 
vine substance which hath all sufficiently fulfilled all the law. And that, by having the same in 
us, and by our being conformable thereto, our own great emptiness of the Divine righteousness is 
really filled. Wherefore, then, we are rightly said to fulfil it, though not we do it, but he in us ; 
like as the apostle says, J live, yet not I, but Christ livethin me. 

Page 316. Q. How do they distinguish regeneration——pardon of sins, justification, sanctifica- 
tion, purification, and redemption? A. They arenotso nice as to give a distinct definition of each of 
these names; but from their declaration of the whole redeeming work, it appears sufficiently that 
they conceive them to be but so many different denominations of one and the same principal thing, 
expressing only several respects and different circumstances thereof, all so connected, that none 


a 


that I may love, and worship, and adore thy goodness, in everything that happens to me; that I 
may be free from murmuring and complaints, always taking everything to be for the best, which 
thy goodness suffers to fall upon me. Grant, my good God, that I may love all my fellow-crea- 
tures as myself; that I may be kind and tender-hearted to all people, sorry for their troubles, and 
glad at every good thing that happens to them. Grant I may love everybody as my blessed Sa- 
viour has loved me; that I may pray for them, and do them all the good that I can; that I may 
never say an unkind word, or do an unkind thing to anybody, whether friend or enemy Grant 
this, O Lord, for the sake of my blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. Our Father etc.’ 

A Prayer after the chanting of the Psalm, in the Evening._—‘ Blessed be thy holy name, O Lord 
for preserving me from all the dangers of this day. Grant that I may receive this evening as if it 
were to be my last; that I may so confess and bewail my sins before thee, as if I were never to see 
another day in this world. And as every day adds to the nember of my sins, so let every evening 
add something to the truth and sincerity of my repentance. Lord, my time is a mere shadow, and 
passeth away like a dream; and as I now see an end of this day, so shall I soon see an end of my 
life. Teach me, therefore, good God, so to meditate upon my latter end, that the thoughts of death 
resurrection, and judgment, may fill my heart with true wisdom. And when the time cometh 
that my soul must go amongst departed spirits, and my body fall into the grave, grant that I may 
then know and feel, how happy and blessed are those dead that diein the Lord. Lord, hear my 
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of them is superfluous, and none can be separated from the rest. That principal thing is this, act 
cording to the Gospel, whereof it is the whole sum and substance in short, (viz.) The sinner is saved in 
and by Jesus Christ, whom the Father hath sent, to bring him back, upon his narrow way, from un- 
der the powers of darkness, into his kingdom of light. Now herein, they will say, all these names 
are contained, and do declare this only truth, but so, that each of them hath its own peculiar rela- 
tion, either unto this or unto that particular thereof. And so, redemption expresseth in general this 
whole work, but with a chief respect to the Saviour himself, through whom man is redeemed, and 
to that great price he paid for him. Pardon of sins represents the same redemption, but as in its 
beginning, or as to its first effect on the side of man. Justification the same again, but with a rela- 
tion to the Father, by and before whom, he whose sins are pardoned, is justified as one that hath 
fulfilled all the law; and thus also owned to have now a free access unto himself, through him who 
is himself his justification in him. Pwrification declareth of this redeeming and justifying work, 
that though it be wrought out and completed by Jesus Christ at once, yet it is not so in man, who 
wants continually and gradually more and more to be redeemed from his daily sins, failings, and 
infirmities, as long as he is upon the way; and even this is nothing else but a gradual purification, 
which intimates also something of the condition of this way, viz., that it is narrow, full of crosses, 
trials, temptations, etc., as so many proper means by which this purification is effected. Sanc- 
tification represents that same again, but so as to express more especially, in opposition to man’s 
former sinful state, what by this redemption, justification, and purification is effected in him, both 
as to himself, and as in the sight of God, viz., holiness, without which he cannot see the kingdom 
of light. And regeneration expresseth in general again this whole saving work, but so that it de- 
clareth as on the side of man, what it is in and to him ; how that which the Saviour hath done for 
him cometh to be done also in him, and so also by what means it is made profitable unto him: in- 
timating also, moreover, not only his having been degenerated, but also his being redeemed effec- 
tually, in such a process as is directly opposite to his first natural generation. 

Page 317. No. 23. He leads a new life from a new principle, as Christ did after his resurrection, 
These last words, as Christ did after his resurrection, I find might better be left out, because they 
cannot be applicable, without a great limitation to this new lifecfman. And in the places quoted 
out of the MystER1uM MaanuMm, xxxix.8, 9.; and-Execrion, x. 99, 100, I can see nothing to sup- 
port such a construction. For though this is true, that in such a regenerated man Christ is really 
risen; and this also, that such a man leads a new life from a new principle, yet this new life can- 
not be compared to the life of Christ after his resurrection, but might rather be compared to his 
life in this world, before his death. Seeing that the soul of such a man is not yet, as his soul was, 
separated from the mortal body, and so not yet entered into that paradisical state which he entered 
into at his death and resurrection; and that this expression, of Jeading a new life from a new prin- 
ciple, implieth only a ruling over and keeping under sin in the flesh, in opposition to the old 
Adam’s life, which he lived before his regeneration, when sin was predominant therein: in which 
sense we cannot say at all, that Christ led such a life after his resurrection, And though this new 
life of a regenerated man, considered as to itself only, and as abstracted from what it is still joined 
to, may be truly said to be in and with Christ, according to St. Paul’s word, Our conversation is in 
heaven, so that, in some sense, it may be said to be comparable to the life of Christ; yet this sense 
belongeth not at all to this outward principle, and is not in this world, but in its own heaven : nay, 
this life is not yet manifest, but, according to the Scripture, hid with Christ in God, and therefore 
not yet such a life as Christ lived after his resurrection, who wholly lived in paradise, and was able 
to show forth the glory thereof unto others. And moreover, I cannot see that it would be a fit ex- 
pression to say, Christ after his resurrection led a new life from a new principle: for one might 
presently reply, that this were as much as to say, He led, before his death, an old life, from another 
or old principle ; whereas, all his life was from the same principle, and he was the new or second 
Adam, not only after his resurrection, but also before his death. 

Page 317. No. 25. all is from Christ working in us. This is well enough, indeed; but only 
for to prevent a needless and insignificant objection there might be said, —all is from God the Fa- 
ther, and Christ, working in us through the Holy Spirit. For then the words of our Saviour, Vo 
man cometh unto me unless the Father draw him (from the which something, with some appearance, 
might be objected), cannot serve unto any for such an objection. a4 4 i 

Page 319, line 12. God hath chosen none but Christ in his members. This, I think, is one, and 
perhaps the chief of those expressions, of which in the next following question it is said, they 
seem to be less accurate than they should be. And it is true, that such as take more notice of the 
literal construction in the Scripture words, than of the coherence of truth in the interior scripture 
sense, and of this or that pecutiar aim or intent in such or such aplace of the Scripture, may have 
a good reason to say so of this expression ; because the Scripture doth not say, God hath chosen 
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prayer through the merits of my blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. Our Father, etc.’ 

A Prayer on entering into the Church.——‘ Lord, receive me, I beseech thee, in this thy holy 
house of prayer, and grant that I may worship and pray unto thee, with as much reverence and 
godly fear, as if I saw the heavens open, and all the angels that stand round thy throne. Amen. 

A Prayer at the End of Divine Service.——*‘ Blessed be thy holy name, O Lord, for this oppor- 
tunity of serving thee. Grant that wherever I go, I may live and walk as in thy holy presence. 
Amen.” To which the writer takes the liberty to add, ; ‘ 

A Prayer to be said before every Mi eal.——Praised be thy holy name, O Lord, for this supply of 
my daily bread. May I partake of it with a humble and grateful heart, as knowing that I am a 
mere dependent on thy bounty, for life, and health, and every blessing. Amen. 

_Such aré the particulars of the charities established at King’s-Cliffe by Mr. Law, and under 
his direction ; which, in common with all the other public acts and monuments of his life, are cal- 
culated to endear his name, and character for wisdom, piety, and benevolence, to the latest genera- 

Ss. 
yer The reader who is acquainted with his ‘Serious Call,’ will doubtless have recognised the con- 
formity of the incipient religious practices of the school, with the principles of piety as to regular 
hours of devotion each day, set forth in so rational and inviting a manner in that work, and so for- 
cibly recommended therein to be observed by all orders and conditions of Christians, either fully or 
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Christ in man, but man in Christ; which is, as to the grammatical construction, quite the contra- 
ry. But as the Scripture words express that rightly, which the apostle in that place intended to ex- 
press, relating to what was done before the foundation of the world, inthat general election spoker 
of above; so also Behmen’s words express rightly and significantly that which he would have ex~- 
pressed, relating to that particular election of which our Saviour saith, many are called, but few are 
chosen. For in that former, man was chosen in Christ ; and in this latter, the same sense is not 
indeed nullified, nor contradicted: but more significantly, and much more subserviently to Beh- 
men’s discourse and proper intent, instead of saying, Manis chosen in Christ, the apostle eould have 
said, Christischosen inman; because he was to declare, that in this election nothing is regarded nor 
Jooked upen by God but Christ, and that all what is not Christ, and Christ’s in man, is reprobated. 
If, then, out of the numberless number of men, none ischosen but he that hath Christ in him, and 
none chosen for any other reason but for this only, that he hath Christ in him, and that heis ali- 
ving member of that head, which alone hath a right to the kingdom of heaven, may we net as welk 
say, in one sense, Christ only is chosen in man, as we may say in another, Man is chosen in Christ 
only? Nay, if all whatever is in such a man, besides his being a living member of Christ, is to be 
reprobated, what then, can we think, js there left in man, which could be said to be chosen, but 
only Christ? Just such another sense, running exactly parallel with this, we may find in the words 
of our Saviour, saying, None ascendeth up into heaven, buthe that came down from heaven, even the 
Son of man which is in heaven. In the which words, he attributes unto himself alone that which 
he makes all his living members partakers of; for they also ascend up with him by no other rea- 
son, but by this same, that they are his living members, and have in them, nay also are in him, 
that which came down from heaven. This he knew and affirmed, and yet, notwithstanding this, 
he speaketh so plainly in these words of himself only, excluding all what he is not himself. If we, 
then, can say soundly, truly, and exactly enough, upon our Saviour’s own words, that none ascend- 
eth up into heaven but Christ, why may we not say also in the same sense, that none is chosen by 
God (to ascend up into heaven) but Christ, even Christ in his living members ? 

Page 319. Q. uit. A fourth important reason could here be added, viz. this,——because it is 
formed by concurrence of his personal body, wherein he hath redeemed us. So that upon this par- 
ticular account, we are not only spirit of his spirit, but also flesh of his flesh; and bear, therefore, 
justly his name, as children ought to bear the name of their Father. 

Page 320. they say, that this omnipresent body is the New Jerusalem, ete. Here, I think, the 
sense of Behmen could be represented more distinctly thus,-—The universal body of Christ is that 
tabernacle of God with men, and that New Jerusalem spoken of in the Revelation; and that same 
also, but considered especially as formed in many thousands of heavenly human bodies, as somany 
living stones combined together, is that glorious temple prophesied of by Ezekiel, which shall be 
seen before the corruptibility puts wholly on incorruptibility. For though Behmen, in the places 
quoted out of the THREE PRiNcIPLEs, doth not himself make such a distinction, yet from acolla- 
tion of other places of his, it appears sufficiently that this is his sense. 

Page 321. Q.2. But if it be omnipresent it will then be God. A. No; because it hath only 
acircumferential, etc. had formerly used that expression of a central omnipresence, with re- 
lation to God, but not that other of a circumferential one. And though that former might seem to 
carry along with it this latter, which also would be well enough, and not hurtful at all, if but ta- 
ken in a deeper sense than I see it is taken, when there is replied, If it be only circumferentially 
everywhere, it is not omnipresent, because it is not centrally present: for then it would evidence 
itself that this objection signifieth nothing, and that the one element is verily also centrally present 
in one sense, viz. in that which is required to its own kind of omnipresence, but not in another. 
viz. not in that which is attributable unto God alone, though, I say, that former expression of 
centrally, might seem to carry along with it this latter also of circumferentially, yet here it doth not 
so in this matter; because I had declared what I mean by centrally, and that I do not take this 
word as in opposition to a circumference, from which its centre is distinct as a small point stand- 
ing in the midst thereof, and being nowhere present but in its own narrow central place; but that 
I take it as in opposition to an out-birth or superficies, of which this so-called centre is the internal 
ground or bottom as great as, nay greater also than the whole outbirth, or allthe circumference (if 
we will call it so) is. From whence 1 further showed a great and even a twofold difference, between 
omnipresence, as attributed unto God alone, and omnipresence (though I wished we might here 
have another word) as attributable unto the one element. And all this was declared to my think- 
ing (as I said also in the conclusion thereof) so, as to be not only intelligible enough, but even pal- 
pable as it were, and obvious unto common sense. Seeing then, now, that if I should explain this 
distinction, as in the next following question is desired, I could not do it without another prolixity, 
nor hope to be plainer than I was in that former declaration, I think, therefore, these expressions 
of central and circumferential might be wholly laid aside, and the question here proposed, If the 
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briefly, according to their respective opportunities and circumstances of life, as sure means where 
faithfully employed, of ‘growth in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.’ Which is, also, a practice no less earnestly recommended by the eminently pious bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, in his ‘ Holy Living and Dying,’ as by the most experienced masters of the spiritu- 
al life in all ages. And indeed, without a regular recurrence to God, physically as well as mental- 
ly, at stated times during each day, by all persons, whatever their spiritual knowledge and attain- 
ments, the life of God cannot be maintained in the soul, according to that true classic order of in- 
crease and development, which it was the design of the all-wise redeemer and vine-dresser of souls 
to promote, by his discourses on the efficacy of frequent and importunate prayer, by his divine ser- 
mon on the mount, concerning the duties and exercises that are to support the spiritual life, as it 
becomes generated by prayer, as well as to be the fruits of it, and by the example of his own con- 
tinual practice, both in ‘the flesh’ and in ‘the spirit,’ in ‘ strong crying and tears,’ and ‘ groanings 
that cannot be uttered.” Ina word, the spirit of prayer is the only standard of a gospel christian : 
not particular opinions upon so termed evangelical doctrines, free grace, justification by faith elec- 
tion, and the like, not studied discourses upon the fulfilment of prophecy, the downfal of popery. 
or the second coming of Christ, not even fervent exhortations to repentance and holiness, nor yet 
an ability to kindlea flame of seraphic lovein the hearts of an auditory; but regular earnest psychi- 
cal and physical devotion, and that outward conversation which flows from such a state of heart. 
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one element be omnipresent it will then be God; mightbe answered thus: A. No; because there is 
the greatest difference between what we mean by the omnipresence of God, and tle omnipresence 
of the one eternal element. For when we say God is omnipresent, we understand that he is every- 
where without any kind of extension or dilatation of his being ; and even so as to fulfil all things, 
to dwell in all, and both to give and uphold by his presence every exterior being, remaining, never- 
theless, himself free from them all, and comprehended by none of them: all which is attributable 
unto his omnipresence alone. But when we say (for want of another expression) the oue element 
is omnipresent, we mean but thus much, that in this outward world (whereof as on one part it is the 
ground) there is no place to be imagined of which we could not say, The one element is there, but 
in its own interior principle: for if the spiritual ground, root, or bottom were not there, the out- 
birth thereof could not be there neither. This answer, I think, might suffice: but if it were 
thought needful, it could be declared further, by representing, That though we can say in a good 
and deep sense, God-was omnipresent from all eternity; yet it would be great nonsense to say, He 
was everywhere before the creation. Because, before tie creation, as there was no time, so was 
there also no where nor there, nor any place, but himself only, who wants no place for his being, 
but is much deeper than any place, etc. That only with the out-birth, place and locality began to 
be; and that therefore this outbirth, being neither greater nor less, but just so great as place and 
locality is, cannot but be said to be omnipresent, that is, in every place; because there is no place 
withoutor beyond its own extent; when there is nevertheless God without or beyond it, who is not con- 
fined thereto, nor comprehended thereby, and wants no place at all,ete. That this outward world 
is not God, nor suspected of being made god-like, by saying of it in such a sense, that it is omni- 

present to itself: which can well be said, because there is no place therein in which it is not mani- 
fest, more or less, according to its own four-elementary qualification, ete. That so also the spirit of 
this world is not God, and yet is omnipresent to the whole extent of all his region; for there is not 
the smallest point therein, whereof we could say, he is not there, ete. Thatheaven and all the hea- 
vens of heavens are not God, because the Scripture says of them, they comprehend him not ; and 
yet they must be omnipresent unto him, because wherever he is, either within or without this 
world, he is in heaven: and we cannot say that he is in heaven only with a part of his being, and 
the other part is extended beyond all heavens; but we must say, he is whole in heaven and whole 
also beyond all heavens: so that the Scripture expression, they comprehend him not, doth not 
mean that he is extended without or beyond them, but that he is deeper or more inward than all 
the heavens, etc. That the same is to be said also of the one eternal element; and that this om- 
nipresence thereof, now declared and limited, I hope sufficiently, cannot make it to be God, nor 
equal unto God, because it is not thereby exalted from or beyond its being a spiritual corporality, 
into that much deeper and only spiritual Being which is God, of whom, by whom, and to whom it 
is and hath that inferior holy being, which it is and hath, etc. 

Page 327. 4.4. life and strength from the death of the outward old man. Seeing that the 
inward man, being quite of another nature, can have nothing from the outward; and this can only 
by his own death make him way, or open him a free place for to display his life and strength from 
his own internal principle, I think it might be said more properly by than from the death ; if this 
from imports what I conceive it doth, wherein I may be mistaken. 

Page 329. A.2. as a descent into its own hell. Here { apprehend that the particle as, might 
well be left out ; because this sensibility of the soul’s own anguishing properties, is really a descent 
into its own hell. 

Page 331. No. 3. Upon this death, etc. This particular (upon several considerations, of which 
an account can be given, if desired) I would rather express thus, or after any other manner like un- 
to this, —Into this death the soul must give itself up, as quite forlorn; and through this death 
it must sink down into that ground wherein Christ dwelleth, and whereout he is to raise anew life 


in it. 

Page 331. Line ult. doubt—— ariseth from the weakness of the fire of the spirit. Though 
this may have a good and true sense, yet more directly and particularly I think might be said-— 
from the division in the fire of the soul, which partly tends unto God, and partly cleaves to the spi- 
rit of this world. For so the true ground of this weakness would be expressed. : 

Page 333. In the answer to question w/é. that which to me seems to be the chief particular, is 
omitted, viz.t—that God’s pardoning sins is inseparable from a real going out from sin, and leav- 
ing it behind, or, as it were, beneath, and an entering into such another region as whereinto sin 
cannot follow after us, but must be drowned in the blood of Christ. 

Page 335. No. 3. his former sins and guilt remain. That they remain was said in the fore- 
going particular, No. 2; and more expressive would it be ifhere were said,—his former sins and 
guilt lay hold on him again, for then he returns back into their own region. 
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“How often,” remarked an eminent modern saint, when upon his death bed, to one of his at- 
tendant friends, ‘‘do we say we want to live nearer God. The great evilis that we do not reso- 
lutely pray more. We must have time for secret prayer, taken from business or sleep, if we have 
no leisure. Whoever resolved thus in the strength of God, without actually living nearer to God? 
It has been my rule and invariable practice for some years (continued he) to pray at least six times 
a day in secret ; and with less than this, I have found I could not maintain uninterrupted union 
with God.” Or, as the holy Bramwell (who was perhaps the most perfect resemblance of our Lord 
in mind, in spirit, complexion, way, manner, walk and conversation, constancy and earnestness of 
devotion, deadness to self and the world, zeal for the glory of God, and success in winning souls, 
that has ever appeared since the apostolic age) thus writes, in a letter to a friend, which the latter 
published after his decease, (and which, with some other extracts, we propose here to quote, as an 
enlightened practical interpretation of the views of Mr. Law, touching the spirit and practice of 
prayer :)——“I am (said he) labouring to live as near to God as any one I have ever known, yea, as 
near as Saint Paul himself. I read more frequently his character, and study more closely his 
deadness to the world, his zeal, his love to souls, his labours, his being always ready for his change, 
and his desiring rather to be with Christ. But I am more than ever convinced that, to accomplish 
this, I must redeem time to the uttermost. I must sleep no more, eat and drink no more, than 
nature requires; and this calls for daily self-denial. such as I believe our Lord meant in his divine 
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Page 337. Q. ult. How then doth it attain rest? This question might very well be answered 
more circumstantially after this or the like manner. A. Bysinking down into that ground where- 
in light can be enkindled by Christ : for every standing still is a continuing in this miserable state, 
and every rising up is an increasing of the same; but sinking down is the only way for coming out 
from it. i y 

Page 343. Q.1. What is that principle, and why do they call it, liberty? A. It is (with respect 
to souls, which are but creatures,) that internal supernatural state of rest and peace, which Christ 
promised to them that would come to him, and take upon them his yoke, and follow after him. 
And they call it liberty, because it is free from, and superior to all those violent commotions that 
are and act in the inferior restless part of nature. : ' 

Page 343. A. 3. united in one will, viz. the will of the soul and the will of God. q This expli- 
cation of the words, in one will, referring them to an union of God’s will with the will of the soul, 
cannot stand. For they mean, in this description of the tincture, no other wills, but the will of fire 
and the will of light, which two are to be united into one, so that the fire may have no more its own 
fiery will, that is, its own destroying and consuming nature, or natural inclination, according to 
its fiery properties, but may have them subdued to the light, to act in concurrence with it, ete. 
The union of the soul’s will with the will of God, and their becoming one, is not here denied ; but 
only said, what is meant by one will in this definition of the tincture. ; 

Page 343. Q. What do they mean by the virtue of fire, and the virtue of light? A. They mean 
that wonderful efficacy which ariseth from the union of fire and light, which cannot be expected 
either from this or that alone; and which is chiefly an uniting and harmonising virtue, able and 
sufficient to restore into their due order and concordance, all the disharmonised properties of etelg, 
nal nature in the soul, and so of temporal nature also, in all things. ae 

Page 345, Q. 2. Are there not several other lights besides the true one, and how shall we distin- 
guish them from it? A. If you ask with relation to others, how to distinguish the true light from 
the false ones, in other persons without you, that make a noiseand show thereof, that you may not 
follow them, and be misled or deluded by any of them? they will tell you (1.) that-as no man in 
this outward world followeth a light which only another seeth, or pretendeth to see, except he do 
thereby plainly own himself to be blind; so also, and even much more (according to our Saviour’s 
plain doctrine) must it be in the inward world, and upon our way to salvation. (2.) Then they will 
ask you again, What rules or directions you can give to such a blind man in this world, how to dis- 
tinguish the light of the sun from that of the moon, and these two from that of a burning candle ; 
whether all your endeavours would not be in vain, because the light is an object of a seeing eye 
only, and where this is not, there a discerning eye cannot be? But, nevertheless, (3.) they will 
tell you also, that no man is so blind as not to have something of the true light, though never so 
little, shining in his own conscience; for Christ is the light #lluminating every man that cometh 
into this world: which, therefore, if he will take heed unto, to follow it always, and never to run 
before it, and though he hear never so many pretenders to great and high things, to take nothing 
of them in, but what he sees agreeing and conformable to what this light plainly shows and directs 
him to, his walk will always be sure: and so doing, he shall never follow another light without 
him, but only that which shineth in himself, and is given him to be his leader. 

But if you ask, how one may disiinguish in himself the true light from the false ones 3 you 
must take this true light either as in its fulness, or as ina lesser degree. If you take it as in its 
fulness, they will answer, That it cannot be discerned but by him that hath really seen it so: and 
if any one hath seen it in its fulness, that he wants no direction from without how to discern it from 
a false light, or from a true lesser one; because it bears and carries along with it, in its own essen- 
tiality, such a mark or character as cannot be doubted of. Christ, according to his promise ma- 
nifesting himself to a soul, wants no testimony, either from angels or men, to prove him to be the 
Sun of Righteousness : and such a soul needs not to see any other evidence but his own light, to 
distinguish him from a devil transformed into an angel of light; but with its own seeing eyes it 
shall see, according to his plain words, that he is in the Father, and the Father is in him. But 
if you take this true light in a certain inferior, and beginning or increasing degree, shining whilst 
the soul is still but upon the way to the full regeneration, or manifestation of Christ; they will give 
you several marks of discerning, whereof this one only may be sufficient for every one, viz. the 
true light hath always three inseparable concomitants, the cross, love, and humility. Every light 
that shows a way how to avoid, escape, or refuse the cross ; how to favour selfishness, and to main- 
tain the soul’s life, according to its fiery properties, that its own essential cross may not be made 
known, etc. ; every light that is not accompanied really with love, (according to the plain doctrine 
of St. John) light and love being not only of one and the same Second Principle, but also of one and 
the same first property thereof; and every light that leads not downwards into our own nothing- 
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instructions. * * * I never saw so much need of continual prayer. I do assure you, I find it neces- 
sary to begin at five in the morning, and to pray at all opportunities till ten or eleven at night.” 
Writing to another friend, he says :—‘“‘I am receiving more love; it comes by drops, after agony 
of prayer. I could write it twenty times over to you, that it is continual prayer, with strong faith, 
which will produce every effect.” He also thus addresses his daughter in a letter to her :_— 
“You know what I want concerning you, is this: that you should answer the end of creation, 


redemption, the call of the Spirit, and the means of grace; and this by a life of devotion, giving up 


yourself to an agony, to that labour in Christ Jesus which will produce the image of God, the per- 
fect love, the perfect separation from all things which are not in the life of union with your Re- 


deemer, To be singular, will be at the first your fear; but look at your Lord, read his practice 
frequently in the New Testament, and consider how singular he was, and without the least fear 
of a frowning world. ‘What is my duty?’ this is the point, without the least regard to consequen- 
ces. For this reason, retire from every company, however friendly, a number of times in the day. 
Mind not what looks or words you receive. Stay in no place where you cannot do this. Let no- 
thing hinder the full salvation.” Again, on another occasion, he thus writes to her :—‘‘I long to 
see you eminent for holiness, for the divine life, receiving the image of your God, and speaking for 
your heavenly Master in every action. I am persuaded a work is before you; and, if all diligence 
is given, if every mean is used, if faith is in constant exercise, if hope prevails, if your soul is fixed 
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-ness, and into that deep ground within ourselves, wherein the light was extinguished in Adam, and 


wherein only it can be kindled again, is absolutely false. 

Page 345. A. wilt. from the collision of the first four, ete. Instead of this, I would much rather 
say,——from the inkindling of the fire, which, by its flying up, displayeth, or, as it were, disper- 
seth the soulish properties and essences, and makes them to stand in such a spiritual figure as is 
like a cross, etc. 

Page 349. Q. ult. How do they conceive the light to arise in the soul? The answer to this 
question says, that the light is water rarefied, made thin and clear; and so places the water be- 
fore the light, as a material cause before its product : when I cannot conceive it so, but must with 
Behmen say, that the light is prior. For, though in eternal nature, light and water are insepara- 
ble and co-eternal, yet T cannot but understand with him, that materiality cometh forth from spi- 
rituality, not vice versa; and that the light, as a pure spirituality, ariseth in the fifth form; but 
the water, as a spiritual materiality, in the seventh, etc. The conjunction of the eternal liberty with 
the restless part of nature, enkindles the fire ; the separation of these two again, or the distinct ex- 
erting of each one’s peculiar quality, is the breaking forth of the light. So that, according to Beh- 
men, the light is not water rarified, but the free liberty sharpened by the harshness of nature. For 
which I refer to what was said thereof in the discourse on the seven forms of eternal nature. For 
as the light ariseth in eternal nature, so it doth, mutatis tantum mutandis, in the soul also. Water 
may be the air or ether condensed, and so it will be true that air or gether must be water raerfied ; 
but air or zther is not yet light, but only that expansum which is made so thin and clear as that 
the light can shine through it. Wherefore, then, I would answer to this question thus. A. They 
conceive that when the sharp properties of the soulish nature reach the liberty, they break out in 
a clear and open flame; and thereby this liberty, which before was nothing to the soul, comes to 
be its something, stands in union with it, gives unto it its own meekness, and receives from the 
sharp fiery properties again that glance or lustre which disappeared in Adam’s fall, and which it 
cannot have without the fire; like as the soulish fire cannot have a clear flame without this liber- 
ty. And as therefore now fire and light are in love and union, so must needs also all the proper- 
ties of the fiery nature burn in love. 

Page 353. What are these inward senses of the new body? J have indeed nothing against the 
answer to this question; but yet I think there might well and pertinently be mentioned therein, 
that they are the same which they were in the first Adam’s paradisical body. 

Page 355. Q. 1. What is inward Divine hearing ? The place quoted out of the PrayER-Boox, 
page 10, J hardly know by what words to make plainer. The meaning is in substance this——It 
is a power opened again, and restored to the fallen humanity, by free grace, in Jesus Christ; by 
which the human soul is enabled to approach confidently to the mercy-seat erected in its own 
ground, and there to hear God speaking in it, according to David’s words, saying, I will hear what 
the Lord will speak in me. Which speaking is a real word, not only sounding according to the 
light world’s condition, but also operating, effecting, and giving forth something of what it speak- 
eth; which in substance is nothing else but his mercifulness bestowed on us in and through Je- 
sus Christ. But this I can add further,——it bears a true analogy to the outward sense of hear- 
ing, andis a perception of something answering to a plain and express or articulate human speech, 
though not comparable to any kind of earthly languages; and the soul, though it may never have 
perceived the like before, needs no instruction, but understandeth what is said immediately, the 
very first time, without any doubt, plainer and clearer than ever it can understand anything spo- 
ken in this world. 

As to the other two senses, viz. smelling and feeling, whereof the next following question, 
page 335, asketh, whether they say anything? I cannot but answer, that Behmen says indeed no- 
thing thereof, (especially not of the former,) in particular ; but it is nevertheless evident enough, 
that they bear also such an analogy to what in our outward life is called so, and that they are dif- 
ferent powers of the new regenerated life, restored to the humanity in and by Jesus Christ. 

Page 357. Line 1. But inward motions and visitations are very dangerous, and the power of melan- 
choly, etc. All this is true enough ; but for my part, asall this cannot make me to deny, that there are 
such communications between God and his children, even during this their outward life ; so nei- 
ther can allthis make me to see, that these things are more dangerous than the temptations from 
the devil, flesh, and world, which every one is subject unto. For, like as on the one side, all what 
any other soul in reality and truth enjoys, of the like heavenly motions and visitations, cannot help 
me in the salvation of my own soul, if it remains without me; so also on the other, all what he 
falsly pretends to enjoy, or what he (in a delusion, or as it were, in a drunkenness from the astral 
spirit) believeth himself to enjoy, and to be directly from heaven, cannot hurt me, if I leave it with- 
out me, neither approving nor condemning it, till there is given me a clear, sufficient evidence. 
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on heaven, you will be ready for all the will of God. _‘One thing is needful,’ which is, continual 
prayer. All will fail unless you labour in this way. Let the times be as frequent as possible, and 
the manner as fervent as possible. Full of expectation, look for the promise, and believe for the 
blessing. Be mighty in this duty. You will be strongly tempted to neglect prayer. Satan can con- 
tinue his authority with all persons whodo not give themselves to prayer.” And again :— 1 

ave you much on my mind. ow is the work of salvation going on? Are you given to prayer? 
Have you confidence in God that he can cleanse from all sin? Do you believe he is willing? 
Do you seek it by faith alone? Do you plead and bring it to the present time? Are you quite 
determined to receive it, or to perish crying out? Do you thus strive to enter in? Oh, how I 
long for your full salvation, your living in God always, receiving all in union with Christ, your 
being one with him. Do let me hear in your next thatthe Lord is come, that he hath cleansed your 
heart, that you can witness without fear, of perfect love. Oh, cry, cry to God mightily !_ Never rest 
till pure within : I pray daily for you.” So again :—‘‘I rejoice to hear of your love to him who 
bled for you upon the cross! I know you will increase it by continual prayer. I want you to be 
fully devoted, to live at your Lord’s feet, and receive all instruction from his word and Spirit. 
To be saved from every wrong temper, to be saved into the mind of Christ and the image 
of God, and to live rejoicing evermore : this is your glory, your everlasting life. In this world 
you will be guided, protected, and comforted ; and in your example you will be a blessing to 
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Rules, for distinguishing false inspirations and enthusiasms from true ones, many others, I sup- 
pose, have prescribed, much better than ever [ could do; and so, therefore, I beg to be excused, but 
will nevertheless, not to be wholly wanting, set down only this threefold one from my own practice, 
wherewith, for my part, I canbe well contented. One thing I know is absolutely necessary, as the 
only great fundamental point or work, to be done in my own soul no Jess than in any other; viz., 
in short, the slaying of the fiery soulish dragon, and the raising again that new life that ts capti- 
vated uxder him. A)l now what of inward motions points at this, or leads and directs thereto 
plainly, sensibly, and more or less effectually, cannot but be good and true. All what plainly, sen- 
sibly, and more or less effectually tends to the contrary, must of necessity be false. _And all what 
hath not such a plainness and sensibility in and with it, under what shape soever it may appear, 
is not to be curiously searched into, and is of itself neither profitable nor hurtful; though it can 
be made to be both this and that, according to my own different behaviour about it. 

Page 360. Q. What is death to sin, and resurrection from it ? A. Death to sin is the soul’s con- 
tinual putting it off, going out from it, and leaving it behind; and its resurrection from sin is its 
continual entering into and laying hold on that opposite degree of a new life of righteousness, seek- 
ing the things that are above, which degree of life, every particular degree of dying is immediately 
followed by, and joined with. ; i 

Page 361. No. 8. The pearl may be lost and regained, but with difficulty, when it hath disap- 
peared. This is true indeed, yet not so universally as it is here expressed, but only in its place, 
or kind and degree of disappearing. For there is also a total loss or disappearing, after which Beh- 
men expressly saith it cannot be regained ; viz. when it was once obtained, and is so lost as the 
epistle to the Hebrews declareth it. For then another sacrifice for sin would be required; where- 
as there neither is nor can be had any other but that which once was made in the Lord’s death on 
the cross. 

Page 363. After these twelve particulars, still another I think might pertinently be added, con- 
taining in substance—that all this order and method now propounded is not exactly and punctn- 
ally to be applied universally to every individual person; but that every one is led to the same end 
indeed, and through the same principal ways, yet not exactly in this order through all the little 
by-paths, but as the Spirit of God is pleased, and sees it most expedient for every one, according to 
his peculiar constitution. ‘ 

Page 363. Q. ult. What do they mean by union to Christ? and is the soul united to his person- 
ality or natural body, souland spirit; or only tohis Divinity anduniversalbody? First Lobserve, that 
IT see not, why Christ’s personality, as to the most outward part thereof, here in this place, where 
it is especially distinguished from his universal body, is called natural: for though it be natural 
indeed, yet it cannot by this denomination be distinguished from his universal body, which is na- 
tural also. And therefore, I think it would be better to say——to his personality in body, soul, 
etc. And then I answer to this question thus. A. By union to Christ they mean nothing else 
but what he meant himself, in his last sermon to his disciples, and in his simile of the vine and 
branches, which are and must be in union with the vine, if they shall be able to bear fruit. And 
as now his personality in body, soul, and spirit, cannot be separated from his divinity and univer- 
sal body, so also none of these distinct things can be separated or excluded from his union to the 
soul, but all must be-implied therein, theugh not allina full equality of sense, because not all can 
be equally capable of this union ; which will therefore differ 80, as an union between a branch and 
tree differs from an union between a father and his children, and as both these kinds of union dif- 
fer again from the union in a red hot iron, between iron and fire. 

Page 365. Q. 1. In what sense are they said to put on Christ's righteousness, who put on Christ, 
or Christ’s universal body? A. In the same sense in which we can rightly say, we put on the first 
Adam’s unrighteousness, by putting on in our natural generation, his universal body whereinto he 
fell. For, in his first paradisical body he was righteous before God: now that body never sinned, 
nor put on any unrighteousness, but it disappeared only in his transgression. If then Christ hath 
brought, and formed it again into paradisical flesh and blood, andif he is in this body the righteous- 
ness before God, in opposition to the first Adam’s unrighteousness; we, by putting on him, or his 
universal body, by concurrence and efficacy of his personal body, must needs put on not only right- 
eousness, but also his righteousness; and cannot in this body be looked upon otherwise than as 
if we had never sinned, that, and all that which hath sinned, being put to death. 

Page 365. No. 3. They bid them be very temperate, etc. The places here quoted say in sub- 
stance plainly and shortly this——The soul is a kindled fire; kindled not in the light and Jove of 
God, as it was in its first creation, but in the astral spirit and love of this world, and the things that 
are good and pleasant therein, but especially of its own elementary body. This kindled fire now 
desireth food from that principle wherewith it is joined in love; and this food (be it taken and con- 
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all around you.—T know it is neither procured nor retained by the number of times of prayer ; 
yet if you are fully in earnest, you will be often before the Lord on your knees, pouring out your 
heart and pleading with him, till your cup is full and running over.” Thus much in illus- 
tration of the true evangelical practice of devotion, and of the right objects and mode of its exer- 
cise. For without a specific object in view in devotion, and that object the only one contempla- 
ted by the gospel, namely regeneration, or the crucifixion of the old carnal man and the raising up 
of the new Christlike nature in his stead, to which all the other parts and acts of religion are like- 
wise to be directed—without this mystical knowledge we say, we-may offer up very regular and 
dutiful prayers and supplications, but shall probably never attain to the true end of prayer above ~ 
mentioned, viz. a real death to self and a real birth of the Spirit, a rising out of ourselves and an 
entrance into the light and life and liberty, and real enjoyment of God, into a state of Christlike 
perfection and stability in Divine virtue. Now as without doubt this characterof devotion (though 
including its numerous degrees, from the simple regular devotion of the school before alluded to 
even to the highest accomplishment of it as exhibited in the life of a Bramwell or a Lopez) wasim- 
plied in Mr. Law’s discourses on devotion and recommendations of regular hours of prayer, in 
his ‘ Christian Perfection,’ chap. xii., and ‘Serious Call,’ from chap. xiv., may we not venture to 
conclude it to have been his own practice? And thisnot only from the character of him contained 
in the testimonies already presented to the reader, but also from this further report concerning 
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sidered either as only spiritual, such as the soul feeds upon by false imagination 3 
corporeal, such as the outward body feeds upon) is no more Datadiateal, but Ee ee 
fore, even upon this only account, sin is not only very nearly related unto, but also quite insepa- 
rable from it. _And though it is now not sin directly and absolutely, to eat and drink earthly meat 
and drink, which our mortal body wants forits subsistence; yet it is originated from sin, belong- 
eth not to paradise, and must perish together with the mortal body; nay, it worketh also and caus- 
eth sin, if taken in superfluity, because the soul’s kindled fire is more thereby enkindled in that 
kindling of its own, which is an enmity to God, and is thereby hindered also from pressing for- 
ward to a being new kindled in his light and love. 2 

Page 365. No.4. They advise fasting, etc. In the Tureeronp Lire, Chap. xvi. 31:,where 
Behmen says something of fasting, I can find nothing but what is very plain, and conformable to 
what just now was said. He means by fasting nothing else but (besides a continual temperate so- 
ber life) sometimes an abstinence from all eating and drinking, yet without appointing certain days, 
times, and seasons for it, but leaving that to every one’s discretion, according to his circumstan- 
ces; and says, that as the earthly food fills the belly, and the superfluity thereof makes it thick and 
unable to work, so the earthly spirit fills and impregnates the soul, and makes it unfit for spiritual 
things; and that then the Spirit of God departs from such a soul, at least for that time, finding no 
open place to dwell and work therein. 

Page 367. No. 7. That prayers are to be made with respect to the eternal internal powers of the 
days, etc. I find nowhere that Behmen says such a thing; but so the matter lieth,——In all the 
printed prayer-books of his nation, divers and peculiar morning and evening prayers are prescribed 
for every day, some of which are made with a respect to the seven days of the creation. Accord- 
ingly, then, Behmen, knowing the mystery thereof deeper than those common books, which men- 
tion only the creatures brought forth on such or such a day, wrote his prayers with a deeper res- 
pect to the eternal powers thereof; yet never said that the prayers were to be made, or must be 
made so by_every one. As he himself had no necessity incumbent upon him for to do so, so he 
i a tS it upon any other; but he that can and will, and understandeth what he doth, may 

o so freely. 

Page 367. No.7. That prayers are to be made with respect to the elernal internal powers of the 
week, or seven spirits. 'The more I look it over and consider, the less can I find of such a thing. 
No such expression may be found in the German original: and in those few prayers the author 
hath set down, he makes only sometimes an allusion or accommodation to those planets after which 
the day is called, and raiseth the mind above them into that which is their deeper ground ; and 
this very sparingly too, not as if he had designed everywhere an equal exactness, but only so as 
this or that was obvious to his mind. So for instance, in the first prayer of this kind, on Monday 
noon, he says nothing at all in a peculiar or proper reference to this day and hour, but only a gene- 
ral contemplation of his state, both as to the creation, fall, and restoration thereof; which, as he 
saith also himself in the title, may be used whenever one finds himself in his devotion thus touched. 
In the second, for the same day and hour, he considereth (as the title says), the day’s quality, and 
raiseth the mind into the inward moon, which is the heavenly substantiality. But in the words of 
the prayer itself, every one may see that there is nothing peculiarly expressed, which did or could 
belong unto this day more than unto every other. In the third, on Monday evening, which the 
title says is concerning a descent of the mind, like as the former was an ascent thereof, nothing 
more can be discerned but an allusion to the outward moon’s changeableness, increase, and de- 
crease, and this but obscurely too. The substance thereof is a contemplation of our misery, both 
spiritual and bodily, and an earnest groaning for deliverance; all which is not in a peculiar man- 
ner more fit and proper on a Monday noon, than on any other day and hour. On Tuesday, no foot- 
step more of such an allusion or accommodation appears at all; for he presently begins to consider 
the ten commandments, without giving a reason for it. And though it might be said, that he 
chose this matter for this day, because of that communion or relation between the fiery Mars and 
this fiery law, yet it is as fit and proper, and as needful also, for any other day, as itis for this. And 
so, if he had not been prevented by death, he might easily have found matters, fit more or less for 
every day, or capable of such or such an accommodation, but not altogether appropriable unto one 
only, with exclusion of the rest. 

Page 367. No. 8. Concerning the Lord’s prayer, Behmen says that it expresses the eternal ge- 
neration, the three principles, the fall of man, and his regeneration. What he observeth, accord- 
ing to his peculiar gift in the language of nature, as to every syllable, and sometimes as to single 
letters, cannot be expressed by a paraphrase. But the whole substance in general he hath set down 
himself in these or the like words,_Every true prayer is not only a desiring, longing, and asking, 
but also an obtaining, taking in, and possessing. In the first words of the Lord’s prayer the soul’s 
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him, that ‘he would never remain in any company or conversation beyond two hours at a time.’ 

‘And here, occasion may be taken to refer to the ‘Spiritual Retreats’ in the church of Rome, (for 
a week fortnight or month at a time, either once or oftener as may be convenient each year,) ori- 
ginally invented by those practical saints, and burning and shining lights in their generation, 
Ignatius Loyola and the first members of the Society of Jesus, for the especial practice of ‘ Spirit- 
ual Exercises,’ under the conduct of prudent and experienced directors, spiritual physicians, holy 
men, filled with the Spirit—as being admirably adapted to aid the soul in its progress, for a time 
banishing all earthly thoughts out of it, and replenishing it with heavenly gusts, attractions, and 
communications, rendering it agei all hunger and thirst after God. It is a matter of surprise, we 
say, that such an institute has not yet had a place among thenumerous admirable provisions of 
the protestant church of this country, for the refreshment and building up of the divine life in 
the soul; (at all events among the higher means of grace and divine intercourse discovered by the 
earlier methodists,—those experimental religionists, whose original and true character as a society 
was and should be that of a pioneer to the established church, and nursery of her spiritual chil- 
dren and worshippers ; whereby that standing reproach against her might have been wiped away, 
that though in possession of the purest principles and soundest theory of Christian truth, she is 
not furnished with any systematic means for carrying them out into operation, and conducting such 
of her children as desire to live the Gospel, up to all the heights of christian perfection, nay, that 
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will raiseth itself and enters into God; inthe seven petitions it declareth and asketh what it wants ; 
and in the Amen it compriseth and taketh altogether, and dwelleth therein, or eateth thereof, and 
strengtheneth itself thereby. iat ” 

Page 369, Concerning Behmen’s sense of the ten commandments. His interpretation, as to the 
Jirst goes not so directly nor principally upon what is common, viz. a plurality of gods, a making 
and having idols, a loving and applying his heart to this or that creature, etc., though all these 
things be included as particular lesser branches; but the chief thing is, that he says, a full rely- 
ing or depending upon and cleaving unto God only, an acting and working of the soul’s wil] with 
and under God only, a ruling with him over all creatures, without appropriating unto itself any- 
thing, a casting the soul’s desire into his love only, and ina word, a leaving and going out from 
selfhood in the very deepest sense, ground, and bottom, is in this commandment ‘required 5 and 
even selfhood is that principal other god, which man set up in his first transgression, and which 
is still the maker of all the other gods or idols, numberless in variety, which every one sets up ac- 
cording to the peculiar constitution of his corrupted nature. 

Of the second Behmen hath nothing, because it is not in the Lutheran church. Dr. Luther 
hath left it out, saying that it is but an explication of the first words. Note.—The original num- 
bering of the commandments of Behmen was altered in the arrangement, on p. 44.] 

Of the third (whichin the Lutheran church is thesecond), he saith that it reacheth much fur- 
ther and deeper than generally is apprehended; and that the name of God is taken in vain not on- 
ly in cursing and swearing, and where the name God is directly and expressly named vainly, but 
also in a more general sense in all our speech, and every word thereof, though there is no express 
mention made of God, if the same be not according to simplicity and truth, but formed more or 
less by the serpent’s seed or ens inus. And his ground hereof is shortly this: Adam had his speak- 
ing faculty out of eternal nature, wherein all the names or powers of God are manifest, moving 
and working; and his giving names unto everything was an imitation of their being spoken or 
brought forth into being and substance by God. Though now this be lost in the fall, as to man’s 
paradisical speech, yet something answering thereto, according to this third principle, lieth still 
in the human speech, and in all the languages. And whereas now before the fall, all the words 
were formed in conformity to and by concurrence, nay, predominancy of the holy names and pow- 
ers of God in the light world, they are now formed more or less in conformity and by concurrence, 
nay, many times in a full predominion of the serpent’s ens. Whereby then all manner of false 
abominable images are figured, and so the powers of eternal nature and the names of God are 
abused after the same manner as the devils do, though it be in another principle, wherein there 
is a mixture of good and evil. Concerning all which, Behmen hath a large, plain, and well intel- 
ligible discourse in the MystreRIuM MaGnouM, Chap. xxii. 

In the fourth (which Dr, Luther hath only in these words—Thou shalt hallow the Sabbath, 
leaving out all the rest), Behmen leaves indeed the seventh day of the week, as an outward sym- 
bolin its place, and owneth that the hallowing thereof is here commanded ; but he insists also chief- 
ly upon that internal Sabbath which Adam was set into in paradise, and which we are to come in- 
to again in Jesus Christ, viz. a ceasing from our own will and work, and resting in the love of 
God, that he may work in us. For if this be the true inward ground of that outward, the law, 
being spiritual, understands certainly the inward in the first place, and the outward in the second, 
as in subordination to that. And so also, ~ 

In the fifth he owneth indeed that we are commanded to honour our outward natural parents; 
but he maketh also a deeper application thereof, saying that God is our Father, and his outspoken 
word in eternal nature our mother, in whose womb we are conceived and nourished, and into which 
we are to return again from the strange mother of this world. Jf I am your Father (as the Lord 
saith by the prophet), where is my honour given me by you ? elc. 

Here now Behmen’s prayers upon the ten commandments are at an end; but what he would 
have said in substance upon some of the rest, may easily be gathered from several other places, viz. 

In the siath he would not only have reflected upon killing our neighbour with the hand, or 
with the tongue, which is commonly understood therein ; but also chiefly upon that spiritual kil- 
ling, stifling and keeping under (in the Scripture called crucifying) Christ and his spirit in ourselves. 

In the seventh he would certainly have spoken of that marriage-band the first Adam was tied 
with to me heavenly virgin, the wife of his youth, against which we all do still deal treacherously, 
more or less. 

In the eighth he would not only have said that all manner of deceit, used in the world, to cheat 
our neighbour of his goods, is forbidden ; but also chiefly allappropriating unto himself anything 
either of spiritual gifts, or of worldly possessions. For though even these latter may be had 
by a right and lawful title, yet the soul directly commits a robbery with respect to God, if it doth 





she perversely closes her doors six days out of seven against those who love to worship in the courts 
of the Lord, in the place where his honourjdwelleth.) To which indeed, persons of all classes might 
have the privilege of resorting, as they retire annually for a season for the benefit of their bodily 
health, an! obtain a renewal of those solemn impressions of death and eternal things, and be 
reanimated with those holy resolutions and efforts to live to God, which were in such continual 
danger of being weakened, or might have been lost by them, whilst engaged in the anxiety or 
commerce of the world. May the present hint be so amplified in the proposed larger memorial 

as to originate the adoption of so admirable an invention and machinery (not even excluding the 
articles of entire ‘confession’ and ‘restitution’ from it) for the relief of the soul, in her pressing 
emergencies, in this section of the Church of Christ. 

Similar hopes and wishes may also be expressed with regard to the suggestions concerning the 
institution of ‘ Theosophie Colleges,’ introduced into various portions of this treatise, (Pages 238 
251, 252, 258, 87, etc.,) that is, for the express cultivation of experimental wisdom and truth, by 
the establishment of a perfect system of cultivating the divine nature in man to its fullest matu- 
rity, even to the re-endowment of the soul with the highest degrees of purity, holiness, super-sen- 
sual wisdom, and alchemical powers. For as the natural perfections of Christ increasingly mani- 
fested themselves from his infancy to manhood, so the principle of Christ which is by grace in every 
man, is, now, under the action and influences of his glorified nature, capable of a similar develop- 
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not attribute all unto him alone, and owns not deeply and really that allis his. ete 
Whd ka he ee Ke tenth, 1 find nothing but what would be conformable to what is ordinari- 

Page 369. @. 3. The particular sentim i i isi 

these following a p ents Cea Be sa three or four requisites may be 
.) That the narrow way, as to its inside, is the inward process o ration ; i 

si rata or ee. of life contrary to that of the aithen Neds te ee eee 
; at as to the former, or inside, it is called the narrow way, chiefly becaus 

ely pit 2 aoe ei oa ape and Sp it were, many Bbw Hobs tes Gen nich die 

-spirit of the soul must creep, and everywhere be stri i i i i 

bi not wiling eietcaived fae ywhere be stripped of something which his natural will 
3.) That these are those manifold particular deaths mentioned above, every one of which i 

followed immediately by such a degree of li is < i ; ie eects. 

BOIKE Abate OF deat ‘4 y gree life, as is always answering proportionably to the fore- 

(4.) That it is called also the narrow way upon this account especially, because they that walk 
upon it shall find a great opposition from the anger of God, kindled in the whole fallen humanity 
be oii i a Sid a he with his love, will many times press the soul so down, as if whole 

ains laid upon it, and bring it into such a straitne h i ibility i 
ne whol Le pc hee ve Rpm hee ss, that as to all its sensibility in that state, 
5. ‘hat as to the latter, or outside, it is also justly called the narrow way, beca 
oppositions and difficulties from the world and bat owh corrapt flesh, which ate ani ane Atte 
ing the soul one way, and laying innumerable impediments in the other, cannot but make the 
same to be as it were asmall foot-path, in comparison to that broader way that leads into perdition. 

(6.) That both in this and that, viz. both inwardly and outwardly, the cross, and the yoke of 
Christ is to be taken up and carried after him. , 

(7.) That by so doing the wickedness of the mixed world must needs be avoided; for he that 
bears the cross of Christ can certainly not walk in the counsel of the ungodly, nor sland in the way of 
sinners, nor sit in the seat of the scornful. 

(8.) That this wickedness is in general expressed by theapostle’s lust of the eye, lust of thefiesh 
and pride of life: and that which each of them is more particularly, every one will be told in his 
own conscience, if he be but willing to hear the voice thereof. 

(9.) That all this, thus practised, is nothing else in the very ground and bottom, but a conti- 
nual SeLF-REsiGNATIoN}; for it is always a leaving behind its own wiil, and giving up itself into 
the will of God. ‘And 

(10.) That all this in its order and progress, is also nothing else but the Way rrom Darx- 
NEss TO True ILLUMINATION; for the soul, say they, is not capable of true illumination as long 
as it is filled and darkened by all manner of impurities in its own will; like as a water is not ca- 
pable of receiving the sun’s light and representing its image, as long as it is thick and muddy: 
but when the soul, putting off all what is of that nature and kind, resigns itself to God, his light 
etertd to illuminate the soul, and the soul, like as a purified water, is able to receive that illu- 

ination. 

Page 368. Q. What are God's calls to repentance? A. Here is not asked, I suppose, with re- 
spect to anything that is without man, as for instance, the word preached, public and private ca- 
lamities, pestilence, earthquake, and the like, which all may well be called so; but only with re- 
spect to what is done by God in man himself: and thereupon they will answer, That these calls are 
the secret motions and dictates of every one’s conscience ; for this doth tell him that he is to de- 
part from evil, and do good. Inthe conscience God meets the sinner, and none living can say, that 
he never heard such a call in his life. 

Page 370. Q. What do they mean by this shape? A. They mean that spiritual figure or image, 
which is opposite to the soul’s former divine image, and which, the beastly properties and qualities 
it is infected withal, must needs represent to the intellectual eye, considering them and finding a 

. conformity between the soul and such or such a brutish creature. For as every thing hath its out- 
ward form or figure according to the various compositions of its parts and dimensions, so it must 
have also, answering thereunto, its inward shape or figure, arising from the various combinations 
of its spiritual properties. And if the soul had once the image of God, when all its properties 
were harmonised, it must now needs have that of a beast, when they all stand in disharmony, and 
exert such operations as are conformable to those of a beast, either tame and harmless, or wild 
and hurtful. [N.B. The ground of the asserted heathen doctrine of the transmigration of souls.] 

Page 375. Q. 2, This seems to be a strange doctrine; pray what do they mean by it? A, Itis 
certain that neither this doctrine, nor this manner of expression is strange to the mystics: with 
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ment’ and exaltation, even to the manhood wisdom and power of its head and parent.—“ Greater 
than these shall ye do,” was the promise of Christ to his future faithful and illuminated followers, 
«pecause I go to the Father :”” but who hath believed, and duly fathomed this infallible promise 
and assurance? Or is it (with numerous other passages of a similar purport,) to be received as an 
unmeaning declaration, designed rather to mystify, than to raise the understanding of the sons 
of God to the prerogatives of their restored birthright ? Did the Spirit of wisdom, when thus con- 
templating the results of redemption, in the glorification of the head and life of the human nature, 
and delivering its oracles thereupon, use expressions without meaning, or not calculated to in- 
struct the sons of men, to whom they were addressed? As we know this to be impossible, so we 
may be assured, there is an exaltation of the divine principle in the human nature on earth, which 
the world as yet has had little knowledge of: and further, that what is requisite thereto, is simply 
the use of right means, analogous to those of our schools and universities for the education of the 
rational man, terminating in the highest accomplishments of learning and sgience. Which means, 
through the fundamental opening of the powers that work both im nalure an grace, contained in 
“the writings of Behmen, are now fully afforded, and might be carried to an at present inconceivable 
perfection, in the exercises and experience of a Theosophic College. fo which holy and sublime 
discipline and tuition, it may just be remarked, none at first ought to be admitted, but as they were 
found to be desirous for it, for a holy purpose, such, for instance, as the missionary work to the 
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whom in their declaration of this state, nothing is more frequent, than to speak of a transcending, 
surpassing, leaving behind or beneath, being up ‘above and transported beyond all creatures, holy an- 
gels, and even themselves also ; and an entering, sinking down, melting away in an ‘uncreated abyss, 
etc. And they do not mean thereby, that ever a soul puts off its nature and creature, and hath 
no more other creatures standing besides itself in the same degree of being ; but only that it 
cometh into such a state of holy silence, as wherein no creature is perceived, and the soul hath 
no other object but what is uncreated. And that they mean nothing else but this, you may clearly 
perceive from these words of the famous mystic, M. Eckhard, saying, Oriebatur in me Diapsalma, 
hoc est silentium sacrum omnium rerum exteriorum, et quiescebant etiam omnia interiora mea, 
cum suavissimo cordis ccelestia querentis jubilo, cum oblivione omnium rerum, cum plenaria 
abnegatione mei ipsius, ita utsola, tui, O Deus remaneret notitia. .. . Tunc rapiebar in oblivionem 
mei ipsius, in Te,....a Spiritu S. ducebar in abyssum, etc. 

Page 375. A. 3. No.1. So as this first position is here expressed, it cannot stand conformable 
to Behmen’s mind; but I think it might well be thus expressed,—that God’s essence of love and 
meekness (or the divine virtue—virtwe belonging more properly to the second, and power more pro- 
perly to the first principle,—the fire of love, the holy light’s virtue, the heavenly ens or substance) 
was before the fall, in and to the soul a spiritual oil and water, whereby its fire was refreshed, fed, 
and strengthened, and its shining light kept and preserved. 

Page 377. Q.1. Why ts a medium necessary ; cannot God forgive sins without it? A. If by for- 
giveness of sins, is understood only such a pardoning, as whereby an earthly prince may clear or 
pardon a malefactor, God not only can, but hath also actually done so with our first parents. But 
now the soul wanted not only such a forgiveness, but a new birth; and this new birth could not be 
brought forth in him, without a foregoing undoing, drowning, or washing away the sin in the old - 
man, which, without a medium, cannot be done. And as then there is a necessity for a mediator, 
80 also for a medium, as an instrument of that mediator. This medium is blood and water: with- 
out bloodshedding, is no remission of sins; and the Mediator came not with blood only, but with — 
water and blood. Inthe baptism, though the Mediator’s blood is not excluded, yet the water chief- 
ly (as the beginning, ground, or if it might be said so, the first rudiments of blood,) is considered ; 
because this is, or makes also the beginning, or lays in a sense, the ground of that new birth. And 
the reason why it must be water, not any other thing, depends upon the inward ground of man’s 
paradisical body, which he had lost and wanted. lf then, there was, and is the same analogy be- 
tween the inward and outward water, which is between the paradisical and elementary body of 
man, the reason is plain, why elementary water must be used in the outward baptism. Moreover, 
man is to Jay hold by his will, faith, and imagination on Ged, through the Mediator, and, conse- 
quently, also on that medium which the Mediator useth; forit is plain, that he cannot lay hold on 
God, nor come to God immediately. His will, faith, imagination, are, by his fall, departed at sucha 
distancefrom God, and so corrupted, that they cannot, especially in this beginning of regeneration, 
Jay hold directly and immediately on God’s pure spiritual being; like as also God in his holiness 
cannot lay hold on, nor be united immediately to the soul in this state: a medium, therefore, fit 
for both, is necessarily required, in which they both may meet. Andthis medium can be no other 
but on God’s side the inward water of eternal life, because this is the same light’s materiality 
wherein God had created man; and on the outward man’s or body’s side, the earthly or elemen- 
tary water, because man’s body is also become earthly or elementary. etc. 

Page 377. Q. 4. Why was elementary waler made use of as an oulward medium? The chief rea- 
son hereof was given just now; and that which here is desired to be made plainer (from the 
Two TESTAMENTS, iv. 9.) can have no obscurity, if man’s falling away from that principle of 
meekness wherein God dwelleth, and which was shut unto man, as to his spirit, soul and body, is 
but considered. For if there is in baptism such an infusing of the water of eternal life into the 
soul, the soul hath thereby, as it were, a little gate reopened unto her, which, in its progress, may 
be made wider and wider, and through which it may go out from its own natural fiery properties 
into the light, love, and meekness of God; for which end, also, this gate is opened in baptism. 
In the other place (THREE PRINCIPLES, xxiii, 28.) this same is also said, though with other and- 
deeper words, and more circumstantially, to show that as the beginning of the life is, so must also 
the order in the regeneration be. etc. 

Page 379. trembling. I remember that bat lately was asked, why trembling was necessary 
to repentance? Now in the places quoted, viz. pages 20, 21, I find in the High Dutch no such 
word as could be rightly expressed by trembling ; but that word signifieth properly and ‘directly a 
violent breaking. And why this is necessary he gives a plain reason, which may be illustrated by 
the simile of a hard stone, not able to receive any impression until first the hardness thereof be 
broken, or of a lump of ice, which must first become melted into water, etc. 





philosophic and religious colleges of the East, having already attained to an approved degree of solid 
classic and mathematical erudition, and practical acquaintance with th i HL he 
discoveries thereof. g e a e€ applied sciences, and the 


[ [ANNoTATION, extending to page ; the substance of which, as appea: i 

be as appropriately inserted here as on any future occasion..—--——- AS the ee tOn aie ee 
to furnish the candidate with al] the needful directions, and as far as may be materials for cone 
pleting that which is required to be done by him, as summarily expressed upon the tille page ; 
whereby the relative positions of all nations of what are called Heathens, Jews, Turks, and Chris- 
tians, upon the great human tree of Adam and Christ, with their respective religions and learn- 
ing, shall be therein distinctly seen and understood by each of those several branches thereof : and 
as the clue to the true mystical divinity and philosophy of the latter branches from and in the line 
of the Mosaical dispensation, has been manifestly furnished in the preceding portions of this work, 

there remains only 0 be accomplished the same thing with regard to the former and more exten- 
sive branch, that is, to afford a key or insight to the learning and philosophy of the Eastern nations. 

So that a duly qualified missionary (of a Theosophie College, as above contemplated), in faithfull ; 
examining their systems and sacred books of religion and philosophy, shall be able to dec nee, 
under its numerous elaborate veils and coverings, enigmatical and mystical forms, the mend ac. 
cording to our. Bible history and Christian theory, as interpreted and elucidated in the writings 
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__ Page 383. @..2. How did John’s baptism differ from our Saviour’s? A. (1. i 

with a spirit of anointing to repentance, in order to the forgiveness of sins ; ere ee 
the Holy Ghost. (2.) John’s baptism was to prepare the way for the baptism of the spirit of Christ 
And, therefore, also (3.) John’s baptism had not yet those glorious effects, which our Savour’s bap- 
tism had after his resurrection, because, in John’s baptism, the Holy Ghost, in a certain true sense 
was not yet ; the blood of atonement was not yet shed, and the anointing tincture not yet prepared 
But, nevertheless, John’s baptism belonged, not to the types of the Old Testament, but stood, as it 
were in the midst, between those types of the old and the real substance of the New Testament 
penn something both of this and that, and being, therefore, different also both from this and 

at. 


Page 383. Q. 3. Why was John of the lineage of the priests? A. Because, as the types werenow 
to be brought out of their shadow into the substance, or out of the law covenant into the covenant 
of grace ; so also that agent, which in this beginning was made use of, must first have been endued 
with the spirit of the law-covenant, as the priests were especially, that handled the circumcision 
and bloody sacrifices ; that so with this spirit a beginning, and from this a progress might be made 
into the covenant of grace, and in this progress the former might be overtaken and fulfilled by the 
latter: which could not have been so, if John had not been of the lineage of the priests; but the 
order, coherence, and harmony of the whole, would have been broken in this part. 

Page 383. Q.4. What was Christ’s baptism by John? or why was Christ himself baptised? A. 
Christ, as a public person and representative of the whole human race, and as one that was to go 
through the whole process of regeneration, must needs have made also this beginning thereof with 
being baptised by John: for thus (saith he himself), ¢t becometh us to fulfill all righteousness. 

Ibid. Q. ult. What is the true order of administering buplism? Here, I think, the practice of the 
primitive christians enquired for in the church history, might give the best answer. In the place 


' quoted from the THREE PRINCIPLES, Xxiii. 30, Behmen represents it very simply, and with- 


out any ceremonies, minding only the sprinkling of the water in the name of the holy Trinity, as 
the only needful and principal transaction. 

Page 385. Q.1. Why doth baptism precede the Eucharist, or Lord's Supper? A. Because the 
beginning or generation of the new life (which is made in the bapiism) must needs precede the feed- 
ing or nourishing the same, which is done in the Lord’s Supper. 

Ibid. Q. 4. How, or in what sense, were these types of it? A, As in the Lord’s Supper, an union 
is made between man and what man feeds upon; so, also, was such an union (but only in its kind 
and degree, according to the nature of that dispensation of the covenant) made in the paschal lamb, 
in the sacrifices, and addalso in the shew bread. But as these things had not in them the real hea- 
venly substance manifested, but were only like as shadows thereof, pointing thereat, directing 
thereto, and showing what there was to be expected, believed, and hoped for; so, also, they could not 
fill nor satisfy the partakers thereof with that heavenly substanceitself, whose types they were; but, 
nevertheless, were they such medium, as by the right use of which men approached in faith unto 
God, and God drew near in mercy unto men. So, therefore, not only (1.) abare likeness which there 
was between these shadows of the Old, and the real substance of the New Testament, but also (2.) 
that benefit which the church of God received by them; and, more especially, (3.) that ordinance, 
whereby they were so instituted with areference to the substance to be manifested in Christ, made 
them to be called holy things and types thereof. 

Ibid. Q. 5. How were they brought into substance by Christ? A. Successively and gradually in 
his incarnation and whole process of suffering and death, resurrection, and ascension. For the real 
substance of the New Testament, in opposition to the shadows of the Old, is nothing else (but the 

rfect image of God, the heavenly humanity, the holy tincture of light and love, the bread and 
water of life, etc.: all which in and to the first Adam was disappeared and withdrawn into its own 
principle or heaven. When, therefore, in the second Adam all this came down from heaven again, 
and when he had fulfilled all righteousness, and was gone through death and hell, and had led captivi- 
ty captive. and communicated these things or heavenly gifts to believers, both dead and living, then 
the types thereof must needs have ended; for there was no more need of a feeding on things, that 
only represented as in a picture what was to come, but a taking in (as to the inward man), and being 
really fed and clothed with and by the heavenly things themselves, that were typified before. 

Page 387. Q. 1. Is Christ’s particular soul given to belicvers? A. Yes, in such a sense as the 
spiritual being of a soul can bear; not importing that the individual soul of his human person is 
out of him transported into the persons of believers, and makes them to be Christ, but only that be- 
tween his soul and the souls of believers such an union is made, as there was before between the 
first Adam’s soul and the souls of all his children, which makes him to be the root and them the 
pranches. For if his light, inseparable from his soul, enkindles and tinctures their fiery souls, they 
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and scope of the great authors referred to in the present work ; and demonstrate to his attentive and 
intellectual hearers, in the several seats of eastern learning, the identity of the ground and princi- 
ples of truth couched in their sacred mysteries, (and therefore known to their pious and learned pre- 
decessors in remote antiquity, the early descendants of Shem, probably of an epoch even anterior to 
that of Abraham, the ‘ father of the faithful,’ of Jews, Christians, and Mahometans,) with those of 
Christianity. In which he would necessarily commence at the foundation of the NoTHING aNnD 
ALL, and the eternal generation of the Porn; and proceeding step by step self-evidently, through 
all the ‘ fluxions and developements of the point,’ as centre, cross, triangle, septenglary, etc., into 
nature, with its three principles and their productions, (page 51,) would embrace the entire ground 
and superstructure, and comprised verities of the Christian scheme, thereupon unfolding to them the 
whole ‘MYSTERY OF CHRIST’ as con/emplated by the Apostle Paul ; at the same time illustrating his 
subject, where needful, by mathematical diagrams, which however perfect and true, intellectually 
or physically, can only be so, because they are ectypes or symbols of the nature and constitution, 
or so to speak, generation of eternal life and truth, that is, of the supernatural God: all according 
to the recondite philosophy opened in Behmen, and illustrated by his great original interpreters, 
d Law. ; 
De or ruth is one, at all times, and in its ground and earlier developments must always be the 
same. Iftherefore Noah and his family may be supposed—as they must be for abundance of rea- 
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owe indeed the original of their soulish being, as to itself, to the first Adam, their natural father ; 
put the original of their renewed soulish image, or the reunion of soul and spirit, they owe to the se- 
cond Adam, their spiritual father, or to his soul and spirit. : : hi 

Page 387. Q. 2. Is his particular glorified body given to believers, or only his universal spiritual 
body? A. Poth together in conjunction; for neither of them can be given without the other. And 
though the former chiefly may be considered as the giver, and the latter as the gift, yet it is notso 
in this case, as our reason tells us it is with other gifts and givers; as from the nature of the thing 
is plain, and by that simile of the sun’s particular glorious light-body standing in a circumscribed 
place, and the sun’s universal unformed body extended throughout all this principle, may be illus- 
trated. 

Ibid. Q. 3. If this were true, would not his particular body be omnipresent as well as his univer - 
sal? A. No, no more than the sun’s particular body is required to be omnipresent, as well as the 
universal body thereof; when, nevertheless, without a concurrence of its particular body, nothing 
could be formed in or of its universal body in all the world. For, if there be given a power and vir- 
tue of Christ’s spiritual formed body, this power and virtue is certainly in and of his particular body, 
and proceeds from the same and stirs his universal body; and, without this proceeding from his 
particular body, or flesh and blood (which he saith is meat and drink indeed), no paradisical bodies 
and mystical members of him could be generated in and of his universal body. O13 

Page 387. Q.5. What is the true meaning of these words of Christ, Take, eat, this is _my flesh ? 
A. The words of Christ must, according to St. Paul’s doctrine, bya spiritual man be spiritually dis- 
cerned, for they are, as the Lord himself said, spirit and life; and, therefore, they must be distin- 
guished, but not separated from that outward act which he then performed, when he spoke these 
words. He took in his hands the bread and broke it, and gave it unto them: this was an outward 
visible act in this elementary world, wherein they saw with their firmamental eyes nothing more 
than what everyone of us would have seen, if we had been then present, viz. that he had natural 
bread in hishands, not flesh; and so, also, not blood in the cup, but wine. But now, if he had given 
them no more but what they thus saw and took, he would have fed only their earthly stomach, and 
natural life in this world, which would have profited them nothing to the kingdom of heaven. His 
words, therefore, cannot be prificipally referred unto that elementary bread which they saw and 
took; for truly that bread was not his body, which was to be broken for them to the remission of 
sins, though it was according to St. Paul’s explication, a communion of, or had communion with 
his body. He gave them, therefore, at the same time, together with this bread and wine, as to the 
inward heavenly world, his real flesh and blood, to be taken by their inward man, and unto this 
his words, being spirit and life, must be principally referred; and, though they are not to be sepa- 
rated from the outward elements, yet unto each must be attributed only that which it can be capa- 
ble of: and always in this act the two principles, viz. the outward and inward, must be joined and 
minded together, so, that the outward visible act be referred unto this world, and unto the outward 
man, but the words of Christ, which he saith are spirit and life, unto the inward; and the connec- 
tion between them be understood in that communion which the bread hath with his body, and the: 
wine with his blood, consisting not only in that assimilation which is in the breaking and pouring 
out, attributed both unto this and that, but also, and even chiefly, in the interior quickening and 
strengthening tincture, which is the highest, as to this outward principle, in bread and wine. So 
far therefore the Calvinists say well enough, that bread and wine are a symbol or sign, for indeed 
they are so; but when they add only a sign, andasign of an absent or far distant thing, this is 
false. The place quoted from Behmen’s THREEFOLD LIFE, which is said to be not rightly trans- 
lated, is in substance this, ——The outward mouth of Christ’s disciples took and gave to the beliy 
that bread which Christ gave unto them; but that word, when Christ said, Hat, this is my body, 
was, or came forth from Christ’s eternal or inward body, and was surrounded with heavenly flesh 
and blood: this the soul took, and put it on as anew body. Thus there were together at once in 
the hand of Christ two kingdoms, or two principles, viz. a heavenly one, and an earthly one; but 
you must know, that the heavenly cannot be comprehended and carried about from place to place 
by the earthly, etc. Now, from hence it :an be plain enough, that all what was said hereof 
above is conformable unto this, and that the true meaning of these words of Christ, Take, eat, this 
is my body, cannot be apprehended, found out, or understood, in one principle only, nor by a man 
that liveth and is immersed only in this outward principle: further, that from hence all the dis- 
putes arise, and needs must arise, between the divided parties of Christendom: and lastly, that 
the true meaning of these words of Christ (when in each principle that is understood which is 
therein, and belongeth thereto, and when they both are taken jointly, and unto each is attributed 
what it can be capable of) will be this,—(1.) With reference to the inward world, Take and eat 
with your inward man, will, faith, desire, ete.—this (not this visible bread, for this is not in the 





sons, for they lived within a short period of the very man whom God created in Paradise, and had © 
doubtless often heard the story of the creation, from those who had received it from the lips of 
Adam himself: if they may be supposed to have been well versed in the knowledge of God, and 
in the grand system of truths appertaining to the origin and constitution of man ; and if the ground 
and philosophy of things is now fundamentally opened, as it is incontestibly, we have then aclue to 
all ancient philosophy, however corrupted through the lapse of time and the ignorance or apostacy 
of its guardians, or concealed in the fables, allogories, and symbols of the ancient mythology and 
hieroglyphics, or couched in the present philosophy of the eastern nations. And, taking into considera- 
tion the miraculous circumstances of the preservation of Noah and his family, their faith and piety, 
and also the fact of their being appointed to be the head of a new world, together with the divine 
wisdom which directed them, we cannot do otherwise than conclude, that great care was taken 
by them on entering the ark, to preserve all-sufficient documents relating to the history, religion, 
philosophy, and genealogy of their forefathers, for the benefit of their future posterity; as also, 
that the same wisdom and piety after the flood, would take care to institute an order of priests or 
magi in each of their families, to whom should be committed their sacred oracles and traditions, 
the maintenance of the true worship of God, the cultivation of philosophy, and the education of 
youth. And when is further taken into account, that early age of the world, when men were pos- 
sessed of physical constitutions that could endure upwards of nine hundred years, as likewise of 
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inward world, but this) which I give you here with my word spoken unto your inward man, is my 
body. And (2.) With reference to the outward principle, Take and eat with your outward hands 
and mouth—this bread, which you see I break and give unto your outward man, is the commu- 
nion of my body. So hath St. Paul explained and paraphrased it; nothing therefore can be ex- 
cepted against it. But nevertheless, without any contradicting him, the words may be left also in 
their own construction, and can be rightly understood (if the principles are but rightly discerned) 
so as they sound, viz. Take, eat, this (bread, not as to its perishable substance, but as to its pure, 
inward ground of the heavenly tincture which is therein) is my (universal) body. 

- A. ult. No, but itis under them, etc. Although this answer is sufficient, if it be 
tightly understood, so that I have nothing to say against it, yet it may easily also be misunder- 
stood, seeing that the words in and wnder are a little ambiguous, and bring therefore along with 
them something of an obscurity. For as there is indeed a true sense wherein we can say, This in- 
visible body is.not in but wnder the outward elements, so there is another also, no less true, where- 
in we can say again, it is iz the outward elements, viz. so as paradise is in this world, and it is not 
under, but above them. It is then indeed in the outward elements, yet not as in their sphere of 
being, or as belonging to their kind; but it is under them, or hid as it were behind their veil. 

Page 390. Q. 1. Is Christ’s body only participated of in the use of bread and wine? A. No: for 
Christ hath not confined himself to this use of bread and wine, but to the faith of man: which 
faith, if it be always living and operating, may always eat and drink of Christ’s flesh and blood, 
whensoever it turneth itself thereunto, and maketh it to beits object ; which it can doas well with- 
out, as in this use of bread and wine. 

Ibid. Q. 2. Why then is that outward medium made use of? A. (1.) Because of reasons like 
unto those, that in the baptism required an outward elementary medium : for man also was be- 
come outward and elementary, and having disordered himself in all the principles, he wanted a 
restoration in all of them; and in order thereunto, each principle in him was to be fed by its own 
likeness. (2.) Because of the communion of saints in this outward principle: for there is in the 
use of this bread and wine a holy band of union tied, even outwardly also between the members 
of Christ, participating of this common food; which union cannot be made in this outward prin- 
ciple without an outward medium. 

Page 390. Q. 3. To what end is /he tincture of the elements conveyed to the soul? A. Although 
the tincture of the elements is not properly or directly conveyed to the soul, but to its own like- 
ness in man, yet it may be said also to be conveyed to the soul, as the chief agent in man; and 
though this tincture is made use of but as a medium, so that no ultimate end may be fixed upon 
it, yet it may be said also, that it is done to this end, that the soul might have again, in due order 
and purity, what she had, as to every principle, before the fall. 

Ibid. Q. 4. To these two particulars, this third one might reasonably be added,——to complete 
the image of God in man, which doth not consist in soul and spirit only, but in spirit, soul, and body. 

Ibid. Q.5. Why hath the soul need of food? A. Because it is not a self-existent nor indepen- 
dent being. This makes even the holy angels also to have need of something for their food: and from 
the intrinsical essentiality of the two eternal principles, the reason is yet more plain and evident. 
The first cannot consist without being continually fed, softened, and sustained by the second, and so 
thereby kept in union with it. But if that first be rent asunder in the creature from the second, 
it can be nothing else but a perpetual hunger and dryness, never filled nor satiated, ete, And for 
such a state the soul was not, nay, could not have been created. ; 

Ibid. Q.6. Why hath the soul need of a body? A. The soul, considered as after and with res- 
pect to the fall, must of necessity, and according to plain reason, have need of what she Jost in the 
fall, which was her glorious body : and considered absolutely in its creation, and as toits own soul- 
ish being, it had need of a body also, because it was to be a full image of God, as manifested in 
and through eternal nature, wherein there are not only the fiery, but also the light’s properties, 
and the heavenly corporality as well as pure spirituality. 

Page 392. After the two particulars here mentioned, I think could well be added,—(3.) be- 
cause it hath continual need of keeping faithfully to that fraternal band or association, and there- 
fore also of renewing frequently that covenant or confederation, which in this sacrament is made 
between the members of Christ, in opposition to Satan, the world, and their sinful flesh. 

Ibid. Q. 3. No. 2. That same which here is said of a man in a state of renewal, Behmen saith 
expressly of the beastial man, or earthly flesh and blood, wherein dwelleth no good thing, and 
which is so, as to itself, in every one living, more or less. But notwithstanding: Behmen’s words, 
it is very rightly said, as by an explanation of Behmen, The man, in a state of renewal, receiveth, 
as to his outward earthly flesh, the judyment of God, for the breaking and killing the lusts of the 
gross body : and there is no difficulty in the matter at all. Every property in man receiveth what 





correspondingly vigorous intellectual powers, and great natural light, they doubtless were ena- 
pled to prosecute the study of natural and divine philosophy to an extent, of which we at the pre- 
sent day cannot form any conception. And, comparing the dates of the flood, the call of Abram, 
and that of Moses, also the different ages of the descendants of Noah, as related in the tenth and 
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eleventh chapters of Genesis, as also from many other considerations, we may farther conclude, Atrthatr 


that from them was immediately derived the renowned learning, and magical and cabalistical science 


of the ancient Chaldeans and Egyptians, in which, as the Scripture informs us, Moses himself, 2ere2v>r 


by the providence of God was educated: who probably knew no other wisdom, divinity, and phi- 
Josophy, than what he had been taught among them. For, as to the Jewish dispensation, which he 
was the instrument of instituting, in regard to the revelation of original truth, it was as truly on the 
outside of wisdom as of religion, and but a temporal appendage or monument to both, erected by God 
for an especial peculiar reason and purpose of his grace and wisdom. And (as will appear evident on 
a little reflection), when Moses had prepared his memorial of his times and nation, in order to ren- 
der it complete, he did not anything more than take the natural and evangelical history of the pre- 
ceding two thousand years, concerning the creation, etc. preserved in the sacred colleges of learn- 
ing and religion of Chaldea and Egypt, as known to him by his education, and condense, purify, 
andreproduce it in the brief, yet sufficiently comprehensive form, in which we now have it in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis, and then tacked it on, as a kind of preamble, to his own Jewish history : 
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it is capable of. The lusts of the gross body are condemned by God, and his judgment and curse 
lieth upon them, as well when aman eats this bread and wine, as when he abstaineth from the same : 
this every one will grant. Now then, when a man receiveth this mysterious bread and wine, the tes- 
tament or covenant of grace, and all what on God’s side belongeth thereto, or dependeth there- 
upon, or is necessarily consequential to it, is stirred in or upon that man, and so therefore that 
judgment also upon the lustful outward flesh. If, then, the receiver of this bread and wine is in a 
state of renewal, and able to receive Christ’s body, he receiveth the same as to his inward man, 
put he receiveth also, as to his outward, that judgment of his sinful flesh, nay, thereby his inward 
man is strengthened to judge down, to break, and kill himself his own lusts in the flesh. But if 
he be not in a state of renewal, he receiveth indeed that judgment under the elements, yet he can- 
not be sensible thereof, but rather a greater enlivening and strengthening of his own lusts is 
made, and Satan gets a wider gate of entrance into him. So, therefore, only the man that is ina 
state of renewal can receive it thus profitably, for a destruction of his outward sinful, and an in- 
crease of his inward holy man. 

Page 392. Q. penult. Why may not infants receive this sacrament? A. Because they cannot 
try themselves, nor discern the Lord’s body ; nor have they a will, faith, desire, or hunger after it, 
nor any sensibility of their wanting it, but only that ground wherein these things may be raised in 
their time. But especially also, because they know yet nothing of that brotherly band of union and 
communion of saints, which every one freely, willingly, with a due understanding thereof, and ear- 
nest purpose suitable to it, is to enter into; which is the chief end of this outward sacrament, and 
which of infants cannot be required. 

Ibid. Q. ult. Whatwas the true apostolical way of celebrating the Lord’s supper? A. The re- 
cords of antiquity may give the best account hereof What Behmen says thereof is very short, 
and making no reflection upon any ceremonies, but mentioning only that which is declared by St. 
Paul. 

Page 394. Q.4. May it not be called a commemorative or representative sacrifice? A. That 
there is in this supper not only a commemoration, but also a representation of the Lord’s sacri- 
fice, is true and plain, both from the words of our Saviour, and from his breaking the bread. But 
upon what account it should be called such a sacrifice, 1 cannot see. Christ is not offered up to 
God in this supper, but only aremembrance is made of his having been offered up once on the 
cross, and he rather offers and presents himself with all his benefits unto man, which man, if yield- 
ing himself up to obedience, is himself a living sacrifice, and ought to be so not in this celebrating 
the Lord’s supper only, but also in all his life. [See Law ‘On the Sacrament,’ on this point. ] 

Page 394. How do we eat of the sacrifice of Christ, by eating of the Lord’s supper? A. Not on- 
ly by a thankful commemoration of his sacrifice, made once for us, and without us, on the cross, 
but also and even chiefly, by taking into ourselves and strengthening our inward life with the ef- 
fectual power thereof, which is to crucify and kill the lusts and love of this world, and of ourselves 
in our mortal bodies and astral mind; and so to be made ourselves also, in different respects, a 
living sacrifice, both as to every communicant in particular, and the whole fraternity in general. 

Ibid, Q. ult. What do they mean by the inward word? A. The living of itself, and therefore 
also quickening, enlivening, comforting, raising, and upholding Spirit, power, and virtue, which 
is contained in, and so hid under the outward word, that not every one, and no man always, ac- 
cording to his own will, can be sensible thereof, when he looks upon the outward letter killing, and 
killing only, if it be separated from that Spirit. Which inward hidden word is in such a manner 
different from the outward letter, as for instance an almond kernel is from the almond shell, or as 
the pure sweet honey from that wax frame wherein it is contained. 

Page 396. A. 3. These differences between the calls of the inward word are obscure, and have 
something of confusion in them; and I, not knowing from what places they are taken and ex- 
pressed so, can say but this thereof in general, viz. That all men are called, and the differences ofthese 
calls are rather on the side of them that are called, than of the Word or Spirit calling them: for 
every one hears these calls only according to his state, or progress made in his way, or also dispo- 
sition for an entering into the way. In some the Word is unformed indeed, and in them very little 
or no disposition at all to obey their call, that it might be formed; in others, it is in a beginning 
of formation, more or less, but not yet fixed ; and in others again it is really born, and hath made 
its abode in them, etc. 

Page 396. Q. 4. How shall we discern the speaking and calls of the true Word in us from those of 
the Father ; or how may we discern the true word from the false ? A. The speaking and calls of 
the Father are always (viz. in the beginning of the actual conversion of sinners) preceding those 
of the Son, and, according to his fiery nature, and the dispensation of the law, they are dreadful, and 
accompanied with terror and trembling, more or less, according to the sinner’s state and complexion: 





thereby also providentially preserving a duplicate account of the creation, or counter check to the 
original, in case it should be corrupted in after ages, the chief and especial object of which being ever 
the same, viz. that of the Gospel, or a record of the fall and the redemption, with a correct register 
of the line of the covenant, or unbroken chain of the descent of the ‘promised seed’ until his ap- 
pearance (Gal. iii. 19,) as the actual Redeemer of mankind, the second Adam, ete. : which will ac- 
cies for the brief history possessed by Jews and Christians of the first two thousand years of the 
WO 

This then, we say, being the only desideratum to be supplied, to enable the candidate to com- 
plete the requirements of the title page, namely, to afford a clue to the scrENcE, and to the onl 
natural way or means of propagating a true rational FAITH IN CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE eee 
LECTUAL HEATHEN NATIONS, whereby anation might literally be ‘born in a day,’ and from which 
the ‘ obedience of faith’ (Rom. i. 5.), would necessarily follow, we shall now with that intent, and 
as we think sufficient for the purpose, present the fullowing extracts to his consideration In the 
perusal of which he will bear in mind, thatnot every particular thereof is to be received as simple 
and orthodox truth, but that they are altogether, intended to open out to his apprehension, aglim ee 
of that intricate path he is to explore and pursue, which shall bring him to the dealved aan ve 
also, that, whatever attempts he shall occasionally meet with, in the course of his reading in an 
profound historical or philosophical disquisitions concerning the original science of the eastern a 
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when contrariwise the following ones of the Son are healing, comforting, refreshing, according tothe 
nature of light and love, and the Son’s dispensation of the gospel. But as toa discerning of the 
true Word from the false, the chief if not the only thing requisite and sufficient, (as I am for my 
part apt to think) in all cases, is in short, a deep, sincere, and attentive minding of our own self- 
tshness, with an impartial examination whether the same, by such or such a word, be set forward 
or turned backward ; for this cannot but be true and really beneficial, when that other must needs 
be false and hurtful. But if this setting forward or turning backward by no examination be dis- 
cernable, then also no regard is to be had to such calls, words, or speakings, no obedience is to be 
paid unto them, ard neither hurt nor benefit is to be expected or feared from them. 

Page 398. 4.2. No; none but such are true members. Seeing that here is spoken only of the 
invisible church, or of them (as it was explained, page 396, 4. wit.,) that are in Christ, Leannot 
understand, why here is said, that none but such are true members, whereby it is plainly granted 
that they who are not in Christ are false or dead members, whereas they are no members at all of 
the Church (which can have no dead members), but only of the outward mixed congregation. 

Page 399. Q.1. What do they mean by Antichrist? A. That mystery of iniquity (common unto 
all the divided parties of Christendom, and exerting itself in the one of them more, and in the 
other less, according to their different circumstances) which professeth indeed the name of Christ, 
but liveth and acteth contrary to the spirit, will, and pattern of Christ; not suffering itself to be 
taught, led, and guided by him, but setting up itself, and suppressing all the rest, according to 
its own will, for its own selfish ends, and upon the principles of its own corrupt reason, all tend 
ing to greatness, splendour, and love of this world. 

Ibid. Q. 3. Which do they account the chief error with the Antichristian papacy? A. The de- 
parture from the leading of the Spirit of Christ, according to the pattern of his love and humility, 
and the exalting itself into a worldly state, and then also persecuting those that resist or witness 
against it, cannot but be the chief, because it is the ground and deep foundation of all the rest. 
But if this question means the chief error in opinions or articles of confession, I could not say, in 
particular, which is the chief; but think that for several of them something might be produced, 
which could make it the chiefin this or that particular respect. 

Ibid. Q. 4. In what consisteth the Antichristianism of the Reformation? A. Though this bean- 
swered already, at least in part, in the above question, What do they mean by Antichrist, yet this 
may be said here in particular, That it consisteth in not leaving to the Spirit of Christ his right 
and due, viz. his inward dominion over the souls of men; but presuming to be themselves their 
leaders and teachers, and directing them, not to Christ in everyone’s own ground, but to their par- 
ticular parties, and the outward rites, ordinances, words, doctrines, and ceremonies thereof, all cry- 
ing, Lo here is Christ! And then again in hating, persecuting, and killing one another, at least 
with the tongue, if not with an outward sword, 

Page 400. A. 1. soon after the time of the apostles. Seeing that the preceding particular of a false 
church in the true one is universal, and extends to the whole course of time, from the beginning of 
the generation of men, this particular also might be represented more universally, and its begin- 
ning be placed in the time of Cain, rather than after that of the apostles. And this even the more, 
because in the beginning of this answer was said, They yive an account of the state of the church, 
from the beginning to the end of the world. 

Page 400. No. 5. The golden candlesticks were withdrawn, etc. Behmen’s meaning in these ex- 
pressions, is in plain words this, ‘The glorious light of the gospel, and the extraordinary gifts ofthe 
holy Spirit of God, which the Lamb of God, after he had satisfied the Father’s fiery anger and jus- 
tice, and broken in the humanity the seven seals of the book of life, had bestowed on the church, 
were, when the church would walk no more in that light, taken away and sealed up again, or hidto 
the church under the same seven seals of the Father’s wrath ; wherefore then, instead thereof, the 
seven vials of his anger and indignation were poured out from his throne, etc. 

Ibid. No. 8. not wholly free from wickedness, slrife,and contention, etc. In that state of the 
church which Behmen calleth Zion, nosuch thing wil] be ; nor hath he anywhere declared his mind 
after such a manner, but said only that Zion will not be so universal, as that there shall be left no 
wicked man moreuponearth. If strife and contention should still be in that state, what preroga- 
tive could it have above the beginning or infant state of the apostolical churches? And, moreover, 
many places of the Scripture speak expressly and directly to the contrary. 

Page 401. Q. Do they admit of asupreme pastor or pope? A. They admit of none now inbeing; 
and as to the future, I can say nothing positively. The words of Behmen alleged from the Forty 
Questions, Answer xxxix, make not plainly enough for this purpose; but rather, if they are com- 
pared to some other of his places and expressions, it is plain that he understands them of Christ, 
the only head of the church, and only true shepherd and bishop of souls. 











tions, to fix the sense of the mysterious emblems, traditions, dogmas, rites and ceremonies, related 
therein, he will regard all such speculations, theories and hypotheses, through the one only in- 
fallible medium of the eternal unchangeable principles (again revealed in these last ages, in their 
pristine freshness, but with fulness of maturity,) of Behmen, as comprised in brief in his Cuavis, 
So that, consonantly therewith, whenever the candidate finds mention made of the number seven, 
seven demi-gods, seven planets, etc., (whatever opinions or conjectures, we say, the authors them- 
selves may put forward in solution of the mystery,) he willalways understand thereby the seven pro- 
perlies of nature, as the ground therevf. For, as already intimated, the antediluvian patriarchs 
Noah, Shem, and their early descendants, being well versed in the philosophy of the eternal and 
temporal birth of things, embodied their science in such material figures and schemes as they 
deemed to be appropriate embiems for its preservation and propagation: which in time became cor- 
rupted. And as the seven working powers or properties of nature are the only doers and creators 
of all things that ever were, or are, or will be done and created, hence the number seven is found 
so often and variously introduced in their systems of philosophy and theology. And so likewise 
of the number three, etc. Thus much by way of GENERAL DIRECTION to the candidate. 
With regard to the existence of true evangelical knowledge, wisdom, and piety, at the present 
day in the eastern nations, however absurd and idolatrous their religious theories may appear to the 
uninitiated observer, or popularly educated, unphilosophic Christian missionary, it maybe inferred 
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Page 402. Q. 3. Will not their errors and superstitions beimputed to them as sinfulby God? A. 
They will be burnt up in the last fire, as straw and stubble; and so they shall suffer loss of these 
things, which were, if not directly sins and sinful, yet at least so many effects and products of sin, 
and not able to abide the fire. 

Ibid Q. 4. What is an honest, simple, christian to do amidst variety of sects and contentions ? A. 
He is to meddle with no contentions, but to keep his heart peaceable in himself, and in love with 
all men, of what persuasion soever they may be; and to mind nothing but the inward work of the 
Spirit of God upon his soul, in all his outward performances, as knowing that nothing can avail him 
nor make him acceptable unto God, but his own being made a new creature in Jesus Christ. 

Page 404. Q. 2. Pray what do they mean by these two last assertions? A. They do not mean that 
the civil magistrate is the head of the church, that is of them that are in Christ, but only of the 
outward congregation, as the same is in this world, wherein the magistrate is ordained, authorised, 
and commissioned by God to have an inspection over, and care for the welfare of his subjects. And 
that the priests have no such outward power, commission, and authority given unto them by God, 
or Jesus Christ, but that their power and authority is only spiritual. Wherefore then, with respect 
to the outward congregation, they are not rulers nor governors, but rather servants of the same, as 
to the outward functions; when, nevertheless, with respect tothe spiritual kingdom of Christ, they 
are not servants, but are or ought to be fathers or elders, excelling their flock in age (of the inward 
new man), and in experience of things belonging to the kingdom of heaven. And this makes them 
to be worthy of double honour, which is nowhere applicable unto any servant. 

Page 403. Q. Do they say that a lay-man may administer the sacraments, and perform the other 
parts of the ministerial function? A. In Christ is no distinction between a priest and lay-man, but 
all that are anointed with his Spirit are priests: all, therefore, by virtue of this anointing may, with- 
out any doubt or question, administer the sacraments, and perform all the other parts of the mi- 
nisterial function ; that is, they are in themselves, by the Spirit of Christ, qualified for it sufficient- 
ly. But, on the other hand, seeing that in the outward congregation there is such a distinction; 
and that God is a God of order, no layman may attempt to do such a thing, except in cases of ne- 
cessity where no priest may be had. 

Page 405. Q. Is not confession to apriest, and absolution by him, although he hath only ordinary 
gifts, of great use? A. To such as bave only an ordinary understanding of things belonging to the 
kingdom of Christ, it may be of great edification; but as an universal rule for all it cannot be set up. 

Page 410. Q. 2. What do they say of tithes? A. Nomore but that Abraham’s giving tithes upto 
Melchisedec, denotes in the inward mystery, or is a figure of the full restoration of man, or of the 
completing in him the image of God again. Man is to give the tenth property of the human pro- 
perties of his soulish fire unto Christ; and Christ giveth thereinto his blessing, his love-fire, light’s 
tincture, and heavenly substantiality (as Melchisedec, the type of Christ, gave with his blessing 
bread and wine), by which conjunction of these two, the image of God in man is completed. If it 
should be asked, What is meant by the tenth property of the human properties of the soulish fire ? 
I must confess that I cannot sufficiently penetrate Behmen’s sense; but think, nevertheless, that 
it may be enough to understand in simplicity the whole fiery soul, without dividing the same be- 
tween Christ and the spirit of this world. For as, in the tenth number, there is a fullness of nume- 
ration (which is so also in, and hath even its original from, the ten forms or eternal properties of 
fire), and a falling back into the first ; so the whole soul must first fall back into its ground, and be 
first given up wholly (which it cannot, if it be not at the end of its own numeration in selfishness), 
before it can receive this blessing, and be reunited to the heavenly substantiality in Christ. [N.B.] 

Page 416. Q. 1. What do they particularly deliver concerning the Revelation of St. John? A, 
Besides the several particulars of the whore, beast, dragon, etc. mentioned above, they say, 

(1.) That the time was not yet, wherein the mysteries of this book could be unfolded and plainly 
understood; but that it draweth nigh, and that this gift will be a key to them. 

(2.) That, therefore, they who have endeavoured to explain that book, are not to be insulted nor 
contemned, though they mistook frequently. 

(3.) That the mysteries contained therein are to be understood, not only with respect to the 
whole body of the church, both as pure and as apostatised from her purity, but also with respect 
to every individual person that is a member of either this or that. [See note, p. 111.] 

(4.) That all the numbers seven, occurring therein so frequently, and applied now unto good, 
holy, and heavenly, and then also unto evil, impure, and hellish things, have their certain respect 
and relation to the seven properties of eternal nature, considered either as in their union and har- 
mony in the light world, or as disharmonised in and by the creatures of this and of the dark world. 

(5.) That in the representation of Christ, standing in the midst of seven golden candlesticks 
and holding seven stars in his right hand, etc., not only the humanity, but also the Deity, or the 





from a variety of considerations ; among others, from this, that their immediate ancestors were 
the patriarchs of old, of the line of Shem, and who therefore may be considered to have held a 
similar election as the people of God, to that of the Jews afterwards. And then again from nume- 
rous passages of St. Paul’s epistles, where is implied or reflected upon, “‘ the hope of the gospel 
preached to every creature under heaven.” —_In accordance with which verity it was, that the 
pious Magi, (eastern patriarchs, philosophers and divines, heads of the schools or countries from 
whence they came, for tradition represents them as kings,) being immediately directed of God 
where to find him whom their impatient souls longed for, came to Jerusalem, humbly inquiring 
for the Jewish Messiah, (by which they however understood theirlong promised, long hoped for 
“seed of the woman,’) and who on beholding the holy child, were doubtless filled with that same 
Spirit of divine rapture, which made holy Simeon to exclaim, ‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy ser- 
vant depart in peace, for mine eyes have ee thy salvation.’ 
zs If now these oriental descendants of t e patriarchs, (having had no more religi nuni 
with the Jews, than the latter, or the descendants of the tonnes have had, ee of Chris. 
tianity, with the present elect of God, the christians ;) if they could for two thousand years at least 
that is fromthe time of Abraham, maintain such a spiritual worship of God among them, as is 
manifest they did (by which is not meant the idolatry of the masses of the people, sacerdotal or laical 
which is ever the same under all dispensations): if such was the purity of heart and holiness be- 
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eternal Word is expressed, as having conquered the fiery anger, and keeping it in his power. 

_ _(6.) That the seven churches in Asia, and their angels or bishops, are typical of so many pe- 
riods of the church, from the beginning of Christianity to the end of the world. 
____(7.) That the book of life, sealed with seven seals, denoteth that human paradisical life, which 
in the first Adam disappeared, when he disordered its seven harmonized properties, which there~ 
by came to be so many seals, not to be broken but by the Lamb, etc. 

~ That the vials of wrath are first poured out in the courts of kings and princes, and in their 
councils. 

(9.) That the seven thunders, or rather their voices, which John was prohibited to write down, 
came from the fiery first principle, which man is not to know, nor to inquire into, but to rest in 
the meekness, light, and love of the Lamb. g 

(10.) That the eminent vision of the woman clothed with the sun, having the moon under 
her feet, and being in travail with a male child, and the dragon casting after her a flood etc., is 
not only a figure of the whole church, fulfilled in a measure always, and still to be fulfilled emi- 
nently in the time approaching, but also a circumstantial figure of the whole work of regeneration 
in every particular soul, attaining unto its accomplishment during this temporal life. 

(11.) That the figure of the strong angel’s coming down from heaven with a great chain and 
Key of the abyss, and binding the dragon, was not fulfilled in the time of Constantine, nor ever 
since, but belongeth to the time of Zion, or of the Lily. 

(12.) That the new Jerusalem coming down from heaven (as also the mystical temple of Eze- 
Kiel) is to be referred to a state of the church upon earth, or in this third principle before the end 
of time. etc. 

Page 416. Q.2. What do they say concerning death? This question is particularly answered 
afterwards, page 422, and this only may be added,—that death is a shutting up or suffocating of 
the tincture, and that the most terrible thing therein is the dissolution of the four elements, which 
is a breaking off of the third principle from the first: and because now this third principle was so 
nearly consubstantiated with man, had captivated him, and taken possession of his will, this break- 
ing off cannot but be dreadful to him, and accompanied with pains, more or less, according to the 
inward and outward condition of his soul and body. 

Ibid. Q.4. What do they say concerning the resurrection, and the day of judgment? A. Con- 
cerning the resurrection is spoken afterwards, page 430, but this might be added more particular- 
ly, that the dead shall hear the voice or call of God from within, viz. in the depth of their own 
souls, whether they be in happiness in the second, or in misery in the first principle. And that 
every particular receptacle, viz. that of the earth, water, air, ete., when the universal mysterium is 
moved, must give forth again all that it hath taken in of man. Concerning the day of judgment 
something also is said, page 430, and this might be added,—tthat in a manner contrary to that, or 
going as it were backward to that order, in which the world was created, its dissolution shall be. 
That the fire of nature (not an elementary fire, which would not consume earth and stones) shalt 
kindle itself. That in this kindling the separation of good and evil in all things is to be done, every- 
thing entering intoits own principle; and that this strictly is the last day, time being then no more. 

Ibid. Q. 5. Do they tell us what will be the state of things after the day of judgment? A. As to 
this, I think, they say nothing but what in general may be expressed, as commonly is done, by an 
eternal happiness in the vision and fruition of God, and an endless misery in the separation from 
his light and love. ee 

Page 418. No, 2. This particular would be more plain, if the other part of the reason were 
added, thus, —which (wrath of nature) they are all subject and liable unto, at least as to their out- 
ward man. 

Ibid. No. 8. saints war not as Christians, but as heathen. These words are universally, with- 
out limitation or exception, true. But if this limitation here mentioned be added, viz. when they 
war unlawfully and seck self, this position is inconsistent with No.4. And the matter is plain. 
If any war unlawfully, and seek self, they war not as saints; this is selfevident. But if the 
saints (asim this instance Abraham was) war lawfully, and seek no self, they war not indeed as 
those heathens, but also not as saints; for all this lawfulness is only in and belongeth merely 
to this outward principle, wherein there is a mixture of good and evil, of right and unright, and 
whereof even the saints also are children, that is, natural men or heathens, as to their outward 
man. This therefore (not their inward sanctified ground) is the property which wars in them ; and 
the only difference between the wars of these heathens and heathens, so vastly different from each 
other, (the former being merely heathens and nothing else, and the latter heathens only as to their 
outward man, but saints within,) consisteth herein, that the merely heathens seek self, war for am- 
bition and covetousness, raise up themselves their heathenish property, and manage their war in 





fore God existing among them (heathens as they were called), founded on the eternal principles of 
truth and morality discerned in their own minds, and the original evangelical proclamation con- 
tained in their sacred books and traditions; and if these three Magi would carry home to their 
colleges and divines, as doubtless they did, the information of the long promised Saviour being 
come, that so it might be recorded in their annals, (which fact, with the history and results of his 
redeeming process, would also be confirmed and communicated to them some thirty-six years after- 
wards, by some of the “ devout persons from every nation under heaven,” who had been assembled 
at Jerusalem at the period of Pentecost, after Christ’s resurrection,) what knowledge of Divine 
truth, we say, may there not be secretly existing at the present day, among the true mystical di- 
vines and illuminati, in the national colleges of the East? For God is the same yesterday as he is 
to day, and for ever: he dwells essentially (as a central Pornt, or Spirit of life and divine know- 
ledge) in the depth of every soul, be it Heathen, Jewish, Mahometan or Christian, and (so universal 
is his love and grace in Jesus Christ) never fails to open the usual regular development of him- 
self (by his all-speaking Word, and all-illuminating Spirit) in every heart that turns its faith ab- 
solutely to him, as a Spirit of goodness, purity and love; which dies to its serpentine, rational, 
bestial self, and shuts the doors of its senses tothe world. And in what a state of evangelical 
readiness may not such nations (that is, in the several centres and fountains of their philosophic, 
moral and religious learning) be supposed to stand, to have the ‘eyes of their understanding 
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their own will, all which is unlawful. But in such a case (as Abraham’s was) of the saints warring, 
they war not for such ends, nor from their own drift; but God makes use in his anger and justice 
of the heathenish property of the saints, and thereby opposes them that are mere heathens, as he 
did here with Abraham. And this, therefore, makes it so far lawful, as that it can be tolerated in 
this outward principle; but, nevertheless, into the holy light-world this heathenish property can- 
not enter, neither in Abraham, nor in any other saint, for it is not holy: which by the figure of 
Melchisedec, and what he did to Abraham, is represented plainly enough. And if it now was so 
with Abraham, David, and other warlike saints, under the Father's fiery dispensation in the Old 
Testament, it will certainly be much more strict with christians, under the Son’s meek dispensa- 
tion of love, in the New. etc. ms 

Page 420. No. 9. I see not how this spiritual subtlety from the Mystrrium Maenum, lviii. 
24, etc., can be referred to this place; for it hath a quite spiritual sense, not relating at all to out- 
ward possessions in this world, but to the wonders of outward nature, showing how they may be 
taken along with us through death, and brought into the kingdom of Christ, in the holy light- 
world. 

Ibid. No. 10. If governors are verily in the inward process of regeneration, as Joseph was, 
they cannot but mind, how God carries on his work in them, after a spiritual manner, in the spirit 
of love and tenderness, and for their good: and, in conformity thereunto, they also cannot but 
manage all things about their subjects in a creaturely manner, in the same spirit, and to the same 
end. But if they are not, no wonder that they do not govern so as Joseph did, but so as we see they 
generally do. ! s 3 

Page 422. No.7. near and far off are allone. The meaning of this expression is plain and 
simple. If there were in the light and love of God, a distinction between near and far off, God 
were not everywhere in the light or angelical world equally. They that are therein, are not nearer 
to him when they are in the kingdom of Christ, nor further from him when they are in that of Mi- 
chael. Near and far off are things belonging to this outward principle, like as also time, which if 
dissolved, must be dissolved also: when, nevertheless, even in this principle, also something the 
like may be observed in our mind, spirit, thoughts, etc., with respect to which, it is not further to 
the West Indies than to Westminster; our thoughts being able to be as swiftly in the one place as 
in the other. John Engelbrecht, in his Vision/of Heaven and Hell, saith, I remember, that which 
might be accounted as a thousand miles from him, he could see and discern as plainly and distinctly 
as that which was next to him. So that, indeed, not all manner of distance is utterly excluded from 
the creatures in the light-world; but that, nevertheless, all near and all far off from God, have 
lost in that world all their distinction. etc. 

Page 426. No. 13. bad wishes or curses hurt them. Here, I think, this caution might be add- 
ed,—that it is not fit for the children of God, nor lawful, to curse or wish bad wishes to damned 
souls: because they thus sow their seed into hell, and will certainly reap the fruits thereof, if a 
revocation is not made by repentance. 

Page 426. No. 14. To the first part of this position might be added,——chiefly if this be done 
at their departure from this body; which is also expressly added by Behmen. For afterwards in- 
deed, though it be not denied as utterly impossible, yet it is not a thing so easily done. And in 
the latter part of this position, Behmen’s sense is not expressed, which is this, The soulish 
spirit of a living saint may go along with his departing brother, to assist him in his way through 
darkness and fire; but when he is in the light, he can help him no more to have a greater glorifi- 
cation, but that spirit returneth unto its own soul: and the glorification of his brother is not from 
a assistance, prayers, or help of any other, but only from and according to his own essence, will, 
and works. : 

Ibid. No. 17. This raising and disturbing cannot be extended universally to all the departed 
blessed souls. But those that have put on their new body must be excepted : none living can raise 
seared them, but they can appear of themselves if they will, and find it agreeable to the will 
of God. 

Page 426. No. 18. The sense of this assertion is plain and easy: and the meaning of the words 
of Behmen is not this, that we are in the deceased blessed souls, as a soul is in a body, or one vessel in 
another; nor that we are one individual] substance with them, and have their own personal know- 
ledge and senses. But that we, if renewed with them by one and the same spirit of Christ, and to 








opened,’ to behold the ‘mystery of Christ’ as it could be unfolded to them by a truly enlightened 
Theosophic Missionary! And then to hear him deliberately read to them, as under the especial 
authority of God, Saint Paul’s epistle to the Colossians and to the Ephesians——verily, they would 
leap for joy, and sing unto the Lord with shouting ! The following are the extracts :— 

Exrracr I.—‘ A man cannot conceive the wonderful knowledge (writes the learned translator 
of Behmen’s book of the THREE PrincIPULEs in his preface to that work,) before he hath read this 
book thoroughly and diligently, which he will find to be contained in it, when he is weighing and 
deliberating upon the matter as he readeth, and that without hard study; for it will rise in the 
mind of itself, with a ravishing sweetness and content. And he will find that the THREEFOLD 
Lire is tenfold deeper than this, and the Forty Questions to be tenfold deeper than that, and 
that to be as deep as a spirit is in itself, as the author saith, than which there can be no greater 
depth, for God himself is a spirit. 

And accordingly, there appear some glimpses of the most deep mystical Oriental learning here 
and there, which is not discovered in any books, and therefore some of the learned men of Europe 
think it may be past their reach; but they will find that ground in this author, which will make 
such things easy to be understood, for the time of disclosing those grounds so plainly was not till 
now, that the mysteries which have been hid since the world began, should be revealed. Those 
that had the spiritual understanding of the natural mysteries were called Wise men, and they that 
understood the Divine mysteries were called Holy men, and they were patriarchs, prophets, preach- 
ers, apostles, evangelists, and believers. The wise men of a)l nations wrote darkly of their mys- 
teries, not to be understood but by such as were lovers of those things, and so the very Scriptures 
themselves which contain all things in them, cannot be understood but by such as love to follow, 
practice, and endeavour to do those things which they find in them ought to be done; and thosethat 
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one and the same light-world, are able to see in that one light, into the blessed souls, as into our 
own members ; and to understand, by virtue of that one spirit, which is in them and in us, what, 

where, and how they are, etc. As in this world we see not all by one individuai eye, hear not by | 
one and the same ear, and feel not in one and the same personal body ; and yet we see, hear, and 

feel by one and the same light, air, and living faculty of feeling, which is in all, and which enables 

us to understand what by othersalso may be seen, heard, and felt; so is it in the light-world also, 

after its kind and manner. As it is, therefore, rightly said, We are all in one land of the living, 

so it is also rightly, We see all of one spirit, to wit, that of Christ, become man in all of us. 

Page 428. No. 21. Abraham’s bosom is the christian church, etc. Seeing that this definition of 
Abraham’s bosom might be so understood, as if thereby were meant the christian church militant 
upon earth, which, though in a sense true enough, is yet not so used in the Scripture, nor by Beh- 
men, there might only be added some or other word, declaring that it is——the christian church as 
in the second principle of light. 

Page 430. No. 23. The perfectly regenerate have their new body and soul, but in different prin- 
ciples, etc. Behmen saith no such thing: what the English translation says, I cannot tell, nor can 
I see what sense there could be inthese words. He saith expressly, Betwixt those souls that have 
not yet put on their new body, and those that have put it on, is still a gulph indeed, but not a prin- 
ciple; for they are both in one principle. If, then, different souls, and in so different states, are 
nevertheless in one principle, how can one and the same individual person have his soul in one 
principle, and his body in another, different from that? And again, Behmen doth notsay, They have 
their body in paradise, and they have their souls upon the cross ; but they shall have it so, or they 
shall be brought into paradise again, etc. But this is Behmen’s sense, and the plain construction 
of his discourse is this, viz. Those souls that in this life have put on the body of Christ, must, never- 
theless, still wait for the resurrection of their paradisical body: for, though they are indeed in para- 
dise, or in the paradisical world, yet they are not as yet in paradise so, as they were at first (in 
Adam) created and introduced into paradise ; this third principle being not yet turned into paradise, 
and the paradisical joy being not yet manifest in them, as to its completed fullness, because their 
good and holy works were all done or wrought by them in this world, and in their inward and out- 
ward body, which works, therefore, cannot be enjoyed by them before the resurrection of their 
body, and their being introduced again into paradise, as manifested in this restored third principle. 
And upon this ground he declareth, That as this doth not make two paradises, but only two degrees 
or different manifestations of paradise, so, also, not two bodies of the saints, but only two degrees 
or manifestations of their paradisical body ; and that, from hence it is plain that they bear indeed 
Christ’s body in God, in that state wherein they are now with Christ; and that, nevertheless, they 
still expect their first Adamical holy body with its wonders, which they shall put on with a para- 
disical qualification. (And now he adds,) For the purpose of God must stand. He created the first 
body into paradise, lo remain therein for ever; it shall, therefore, be brought thereinto again, and 
the soul upon the eross of the ternary in the mouth of God, from whence it came, etc. Here is no sepa- 
ration of soul and body to be thought upon; but, as in the first creation, the whole man was formed 
and spoken or breathed forth by God into paradise, so in the full restoration it shall be done again. 
Soul and body are now indeed in God and in paradise; and the soul especially is upon (not in, nor 
under the cross, as it was in this life-time, but upon) the cross, in the majesty, surrounded with 
light; but, with respect to the future state, it is stillas it were in his mouth, or power of breathing 
it forth into its lost primeval state, and by that mouth of God it is not yet breathed forth, or in- 
troduced into paradise as restored and manifested in this third principle: which also cannot be done 
before the resurrection of the body, and the separation of good and evil in this mixed world.” 


With the omission of a few immaterial paragraphs, such are Freher’s ‘ corrections 
and completions of the Rev. Mr. Waple’s synopsis of -the scope and contents of Behmen’s philo- 
sophy,’ undertaken at his own request, and for his own satisfaction. Which, however, was not 
the only instance wherein a similar service was rendered to him; for amongst Freher s MSS., we 
find one entitled, ‘‘’Three Conferences between a German Theosopher, and an English Divine,” 
consisting of a series of queries upon points of recondite truth, put forth by the latter, and an- 
swered at large by the former, who were the parties here in question. 





led their Jives in such a way, came to understand those mysteries from which they were written. 
‘And in several nations their wisdom hath had several names, which hath caused our age to take 
all the names of the several parts of wisdom, and sort them into arts, among which the Magia and 
Cabala are accounted the most mystical; the Magia consisting in the knowing how things have 
come to be, and the Cabala in knowing how the words and forms (or signatures) of things express the 
reality of the inward mystery. But he that knoweth ‘the mystery,’ knoweth both these and all 
the branches of the tree of wisdom in all real arts and sciences, and the true signification of every 
jdea in every thought and thing, and sound, and letter in every language. And therefore this 
author, having this true knowledge, could well expound the letters of the names of GOD, and 
other words and syllables, the signification of which, he saith, is well-understood in the language 
of nature. And, as‘ one jot or tittle of the word of God shall not pass away till all be fulfilled,’ so 
there is no tittle of any letter, that is proceeded from that eternal essential WORD, as all things 
are, but hath its weighty signification in the deep understanding, in that-word from whence it 
came, even in the voice of all men, and sounds of all other creatures. Also, the letters and syl- 
lables of a word of some language, do express something of the mystery more exquisitely than of 
another; and therefore, (I conceive) the author useth sometime to expound words borrowed from 
the Hebrew and Greek, and some Latin words, and other words of art, as well as German words, 
and not always words of his own native language only, according to their signification in the /an- 
guage of nature. For that language doth shew, in every one’s mother-tongue, the greatest mys- 
teries that have ever been in the nature of anything, in the letters of that word by which it is 
expressed. Therefore let every one esteem those expositions of his according te their high 
worth; for the knowledge of that language is only taught by the spirit of the letter. 

“Ttis thought (observes the editor in continuation) that people cannot have that understand- 
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And now, after the preceding extracts (without reference to other of Freher’s works), it is for 
the reader to consider, as before stated, how far Lee, the learned, the accomplished and gifted Lee, 
whom Professor Ockley, in a letter to Dr. Haywood, published in the first edition of Lee’s ‘Disser- 
tation on Esdras,’ and dated Swavesey, March 16th, 1720, designates ‘‘ the greatest writer of the 
age, by far,” was justified, in his ‘ Poem,’ (after apostrophising Behmen as the ‘‘ fountain of sci- 
ence, art and mystery,” before whom, ‘‘all past sages veil and disappear,” and ‘‘ alone by eminence 
the Divine,”) in describing Freher as a philosopher, the ‘second to Behmen,’ up to his day. 
[Posrscripr.—lIt is but proper to state that since the above was in the press, the writer has found 
a slip, in the handwriting of Leuchter, attached to one of Freher’s books, which runs thus; 
“The author of these writings was Mr. Dionysius Andreas Freher, from Norimberg; they were 
written (in London) in the years 1717, 1718, and 1720,” (he being then 68—71 years of age.) 
What is inserted on p. 206 and 258, is however perfectly consistent herewith, on many accounts. 
For either one or other of these worthies, GicHTEL and FREHER, was meant by Lee; who were 
intimate with each other, and about the same age and theosophic genius, the former being born in 
1738, the latter in 1749, though not commencing authorship till he had long passed his fiftieth year. ] 

The first reflection which naturally suggests itself, after a careful perusal of the above ‘ Ob- 
servations,’ is this: What a noble popular compendium of theology, and classic text-book of 
Christian doctrine, would Mr. Waple’s work have formed, with the above corrections and altera- 
tions introduced into it! As also, would doubtless immediately follow, a hope that the MSS. in 
question—indicative, as the nature and profundity of the subjects therein treated of attest, of no 
mean attainments on the part of the author—may have been preserved, as an honourable contri- 
bution by him to the establishment of Christian truth and doctrine, and to the facilitation of the 
attainment of theosophical knowledge, for the benefit of posterity. The writer of these lines 
regrets, however, to state, that a considerable doubt may be entertained of their being now in ex- 
istence, inasmuch as, after some research, it has been impossible to obtain any tidings respecting 
them. In the preface to ‘Waple’s Sermons,’ 3 vols., 8vo. which were published after his decease, 
there is inserted a brief memorial of the author, wherein the following passages occur, which may 
perchance lead to some further light being thrown upon the subject : —— 

“As for the author [of these Sermons] of whom some account might be here expected, as he 
was careful that his life should be indeed hidden from the world ; and as certain private memoirs 
of his own life written by himself (wherewith he acquainted an intimate friend in confidence 
some years before his death,) were probably destroyed by him together with some other valuable 
papers, when he began to apprehend the approach of his dissolution, lest it might happen that some 
or other might make a bad use of them, since they are not now to be found after the strictest search 
made for them; thereader must be contented (without having the veil drawn from that which 
was hid with Christ in God) with that most authentic testimony which he hath left of himself in 
his last will and testament, wherein is to be seen the true picture of his mind.” In another place 
is mentioned, that ‘‘he gave a very large and curious collection of books, which at great expense 
he had been for several years amassing, to the library of Sion College, in this city.” In another 
itis observed concerning him, that “his great reservedness may indeed be esteemed by some a 
fault; and I deny not, (continues the editor,) but by it we have lost some eacellent productions 
of his, of various kinds. But he was a person who had so studied human nature, and was so well 
acquainted with the springs thereof, that he found but too great reason for his general diffidence, 
both of himself and of the rest of mankind.” 

From these passages it would appear that his papers were destroyed, and amongst them the 
MSS. in question; nevertheless, may we not venture to hope that the results of so much study 
and labour, as they undoubtedly were, which had been corrected with so much pains and exact- 
ness, as we have seen, and which were in themselves of such intrinsic value and excellence, con- 
ducing to the best interests of mankind, in the diffusion of Divine light and truth, and the pro- 
motion of practical piety ——that, by the providence of God, they have been preserved, and will 
yet be brought to light, in due time. 

It was proposed, p. 328, to have closed the extracts from Freher, in this Postcrip7, with the 
above ‘ Observations upon Mr. Waples’ writings,’ as being from their nature, a suitable termination 
to them. Upon further consideration, however, it had been more complete, —as affording a par- 
ticular insight into the highest science, and showing how it does and must, when true, naturally 
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ing now, by such as know not what is in man, for want of examining what is in themselves. Yet 
they may well perceive, that the ground of what hath ever been, lieth in man; for whatsoever any 
man hath been or can be, must needs be in that man that attaineth toit, as the ground of the most 
excellent flower is in the root from whence it groweth. And then sure the ground of all that was 
in Adam, or any since, or that shall be, is in any one of us; for whatsoever ground lay in God, the 
same lieth in Christ, and in him lieth in us, because he is [seminally] in us all. There is no- 
thing but may be understood, if we do but consider how everything that ever was * * *” 

pirates oe occasion, the same writer observes :—— 

“This author, Jacob Behmen, esteems not merely his own outward reaso 
to have received a higher gift from God, freely bestavea upon him,and left in unngees heey 
of those that should live after him. Andin his writings he has discovered such a ground andsuch 
principles, as reach into the deepest mysteries of nature, and lead to the attaining of the highest 
powerful natural wisdom, such as was among the philosophers, Hermes, Confucius, Zoroaster, Py- 
thagoras, Plato, and other deep men, both ancient and modern, conversant in the mysteries of nature 

These principles lead tothe attaining such wisdomas was taught in Egypt, in all which learnin ; 
Moses had skill; to the wisdom which was taught in Babylon among the Chaldeans ‘Astrololaate 
and wise men, among whom (in after times) Daniel was educated’; and to that wisdom of the East 
from whence came the Magi, who were led by a star to Jerusalem and to Bethlehem, where they 
saw the child Jesus, the ‘ hope of the nations,’ and worshipped, and so returned, whom God him- 
self ate pisased ies and direct what to do, : 

e groundand principles in his writings lead to the attaining the wisd i 

and wrote in a book (which has not yet been extant with us, ates bby een on 
East,) wherein he treated of all plants, from the cedar to the moss that grows upon the wall, and 
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issue in simple practical piety of the gospel form and mode and spirit, (according to the unvarying 
experience of all the sons of wisdom, from the conclusions of ‘the Preacher,’ down to those of Mr. 
Law's ‘Way to Divine Knowledge,’)——to have presented in this place, Freher’s Treatise of ‘Mz1- 
cRocosMOs, or the theosophical and evangelical science of MAN; being a compendious enlarge- 
ment of a German publication, which is thus entitled; *t Kine Kurtze Kroiinung und Anweisung 
der Dreyen Principien und Welten im Menschen, In uniterschiedlichen Figuren vorgestellet : 
Wie und Wo eigentlich ihre Centra im innern Menschen stehen; gleich sie der 4utor selbst im 
Gottlichen Schauen in sich gefunden, und gegenuertig in sich empfindet, schmeclet und fuhlet. 
Samteiner Beschreibung der dreyetley Menschen, nach art des in ihme herrschenden Principii oder 
Geistes. Worinnen sich ein ied erals in einem Spiegel beschen kan, unter welchem Regiment er in 
seiner Lebens-Gestalt stehe und lebe. Nebst einer Anweisung, Was der Streit Michaels und des 
Dracheh, auch was das wahre Beten im Geist und Wahrheit sey: Abgemablet und vorgestellet, 
Durch Johan Georg Grabern von Ringehausen, und Johan Georg Gichteln von Regensburg; Im 
Jahr Christi 1696. Auf vicler Berlangen aufs neue dem Druckubergeben im Jatir 1736.” But, as 
the insettion of the treatise would have extended this publication to a much greater and perhaps 
inconvenient length, it may suffice simply .to refer to the work, as worthy of perusal in this place, 
and to express a hope that it may be published for delivery herewith. 

As also, with reference to the elucidation of the original sc1ENCE possessed by the primitive 
post deluvian patriarchs of India, Persia, China, ete., and to the affording of a clue to the TRUE 
MEANS OF THE CONVERS.ON OF THE INTELLECTUAL HEATHEN NATIONS——the subject of which 
is now under consideration in the ANNOTATION current at the foot of these pages——we might on the 
present occasion, and perhaps not out of place, have presented the whole Genesis of things, ac- 
cording to Behmen, as popularly and scientifically interpreted in the A. B. C. D. and also E, 
Dissertations of Freher, described in pages 6 and 7 of this book: but for similar reasons that is fore- 
gone. Nevertheless, in consideration of the essential connexion of the philosophy treated upon 
in those dissertations with the subject of the underneath ANNOTATION, we’ have deemed it ad- 
visable to give anoutline or Summary of their Contents, which we now present for perusal. There- 
with also reiterating a hope, that, through the instrumentality of the present work, and according 
to the Prospectus to be affixed at the end of it, the publication of an entire edition of FrrHER’s 
Works, uniform with a NEw, coRRECT and COMPLETE, STANDARD ED!TIoON’ OF BEHMEN AND 
Law, including a notice of all the little rills that have contributed to sweil the stream of true theo~ 
sophical science since their day, may be demanded by the public. 


THE CONTENTS of the A. B.C. D. and E. Volumes, of FREHER’S JUSTIFICATIONS 
and DEMONSTRATIONS of the PRINCIPLES of TEUTONICUS, are these :— 


(I.)—Or GOD consIDERED WITHOUT NATURE AND CREATURE.—— See pages 258, 259. 

(II.)—Or GOD, consIDERED As MANIFESTING HiMSELF THROUGH ETERNAL Nature, [Of 
the two eternal principles. Of the seven properties of nature. Of darkness, fire, and light.] 

We are an image of God. Many books without us are hindrances. We are to read our own 
book. Willin potentia; and will in actu. Desire. God and nature not confounded. References 
to the places in Behmen’s writings, where the forms of eternal nature are particularly treated 
of. References in like manner for the cross in eternal nature. Demonstration of the number 
seven in the forms of eterna! nature, a@ posteriori and a priori.t—References for what Behmen 
means byaprinciple. References forthe two eternal principles. And references for several other 
things relating hereunto. The manifestation, of Gop ; the FaruER, the Son, the Hoty Guosr, 
in Trinity, and Virgin Wispom. With references for each. 

The three first forms on the left hand, the most abstruse. The nearer they are to the tem~ 
perature, the nearer to oneness. Difference betwixt, and oneness of, the first and second. The 
first represented by Saturn the planet; and the second by Mercury the metal. ‘The first and se- 
cond, without a further progress can by no means be reconciled, 

The third form’s necessity shown from natural motion. A caution relating to the expressions 
of anguish, rage, fury, &c. Madness in aman; and ina watch. This third form really whirls 
about; and that it must be so, is plain from the case of the first and second. Which, themselves, 
in their war and fighting are this third.—A character of the three first forms explained. Some 
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of all living creatures. : 

His ground discovers the way to attain, not only the deepest mysteries of nature, but the wis- 
dom of faith, which may even bring our inward eyes to see such things as Moses saw in the 
mount, when his face shone like the sun, that it could not be beheld; such things as Gehazi saw 
when his master Elisha had prayed that his eyes might be opened—his inward eyes, for his out- 
ward were as open before as any of ours seeing he was a servant to so great a prophet—and so they 
were opened, and he saw angels fighting for Israel; such things as Stephen saw, who beheld 
Jesus sitting at the right hand of God, and his face shone like the face of an angel, at his stoning; 
and as Paul, who saw things unutterable in Paradise, when his outward eyes were struck blind. 
Such wisdom indeed, as understands all mysteries, even that divine art, by which Moses wrought 
his wonders above outward nature, which our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ himself knew and 
practised, and which he, the source of all wisdom and power, is ready to impart to those of his 
faithful disciples who are called and qualify themselves to receive it. 4 ; 

By the study of this Author’s writings, men may come to know (every one according to his 
condition, property and inclination) how all the real differences of opinions of all sorts, may be 
reconciled, even the nicest differences in all ages. That which seems different in the writings of 
the profound magical, mystical, chemic philosophers, from that which we find in others, may 
be reconciled, by considering that this author teaches, that the names which were given by the 
original philosophers to the seven visible planets, signify the seven properties of the eternal nature, 
and are the cause of all those things, which are by modern experimentalists in nature, frequently 
accounted the first and deepest causes of all. . ; . 

Thereby also the differences in religion may be so reconciled, that the minds and consciences) 
of all doubting persons may be satisfied about the most difficult points relating to creation, corrup- 
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expressions of Behmen concerning these three first forms. cy X on 

The ji and third but one. What it was before, and what it is now, explained by a simile of 
a wicked raging man, renewed; and of the air, turbulent and appeased. Related to the Holy Ghost. 

The sixlh and second one. The difference betwixt what it was before, and what it is now: 
declared by the words of St. James concerning the tongue. Why this sixth is called sound, in- 
deliect, ete. And what communion these expressions can have with modility, explained from our 
speech and thoughts. Related to the Son, who is but one, and yet another Word, when etc. 

The seventh and first one, the seventh(notwithstanding the manifold denominations thereof) 
shows by its own deadnesss, that it is the first in perfection ; as the first was the seventh in be- 
ginning. Related to the Father, who is the first, and the last. ; a 

The generation of the fowrth {the fire) must he most of allenlarged upon. The condition of 
the three first forms is recalled to mind. If this had been so of itself only, there could be no pos- 
sibility for ete. But there is something with them secretly, and unto them incomprehensibly ; 
the lubet. The diffcrence between these two, declared by similies, taken from our mind, and sto- 
mach; and further by their own different essentiality. From these two, a twofold desire within 
each other, neither of which can satisfy itself. 

Some preparatories to the kindling of the fire, explained by a simile of rubbing two pieces of 
hard wood. Note(1.) the free lust, or lubet, is the mystical cause of the desire after rest: (2.) 
this desire (or hellish hunger) is false, arising from own will and self-love. “The manner, by which 
the three first raise a dransient cenjunclion ; and so, a fire indeed, but only to be compared to that 
of a swift lightning; though with a great difference. Upon account of which it is rather to be com- 
pared to that of a flint, when fire is struck out indeed, but without light, or at least etc. The si- 
mile of striking fire and kindling a candle, much recommended. ‘The lubet’s twofold resolution, 
Viz., for a nearer conjunction, and further separation. 

The great difficulty, and yet necessity of this conjunction ; and the great work (neither easy 
nor pleasant) to be done thereby. Here, and here only God is called a consuming fire. Here Lu- 
cifer etc. found him so. In the generation of this fourth form lieth the contradiction. 

The contradiction lying here in this single word of a conjunclien is reconciled. That this 
conjunction must needs be made by nature and by something without nature is proved. Further 
the necessity of this conjunction is demonstrated by four arguments. Note especially, what here 
is discoursed, of omnipotence, and omnipotence. Of the transmutation of metals. And of the 
process of our reyeneralion. 

The great stumbling block in transmution is mentioned; but the reconciling and vindication 
of Behmen is delayed till the conjunction itself, and what belongs thereto, be declared. The name 
conjunction improper, quite relating unto time. Itis an eternal conjunction without beginning. 
Principle what. What is meant by an eternal conjunction. 

This conjunction a most dreadful thing. Now allisa fire. The abyssal will is manifested. 
Must be understood from the process in our regeneration. Terror is on both sides. Why on side 
of the wrath, and why on the side of eternal liberty. Our Lord Jesus hath felt it etc. and all his 
etc. This fre is the first born of this conjunction, illustrated by our element fire; what it hath 
from nature and what from liberty ; is still in contrariety ; which is the cause of its destruction. 
In eternal nature the fire not only consumes but also generates again its food, the water. This 
fire properly the first principle, though Behmen gives this denomination to the dark world also, 
either by itself alone, or in union with the fire, upon different accounts. 

The effects of this conjunction. Made by a crack (1.) on the left hand, as to the first form. Illus- 
trated by a simile of a great piece of ice. As to the second and third forms. And further as to the 
triangle ; now across. (2.) On the right hand; the second birth of this conjunction, the light; de- 
clared by paraphrasing TurEt PRINCIPLES ii. 9—13. And further, the glorious transmutation of 
the three first,-declared in the same paraphrase. 

The lubet’s returning home triumphantly ; and setting the first temperature all in another 
condition. Temperature in substantiality. Saturn married unto Luna; Mercury confederate with 
Jupiter; Mars embracing Yenus; Sol with its fire and light. All in one individual will. 

The most considerable point now to be considered and demonstrated. The glorious fransmu- 
falion of the three first, and their impotent flying away, two things, as different as day and night ; 
or right and left; or as the first and second crack. The latter explained by heaven and earth’s fly- 








tion, salvation, and restoration, so clearly, that all will leve one another; and that hard lesson, to 
love our enemies, will be readily learnt: and men will quickly contribute to the studying that 
one necessary thing, that treasure hid in the field, that gold of the kingdom of heaven, that pre- 
cious pearl, that all in all, faith and love, Christ and God, when they shall perceive that all this 
dies in every soul in one measure or other, and may be found, and the way to it [v. GRAMMAR OF 
WispoM, p. 8, 9.] set down so plain, that every true seeker may find it. 
_ Thereby the writings of all men will be understood, and the very darkest mysteries contained 
in the writings of the prophets and aposiles will be made plain and easy. And when that appears 
which is now hidden, when that excellent glory shall discover itself to men they will not only see 
it, but walk in the way of it, and so attain it in the highest degree of every one’s capacity.” — 
_ , From these extracts the candidate may perceive, that a knowledge of the Magia and Cabala 
is involved in a right fundamental apprehension of ‘the mystery’ opened in Behmen’s writings 
How essential this knowledge is to him who would trace out the primitive science, religion and 
philosophy of the ancients, amidst the corruptions and disfigurements of a hundred generations 
may be seen from this consideration, that the original Cabala was nothing else than the ‘ one lan- 
guage,” mentioned by Moses, Genesis, xi. 1, implying necessarily in the learned, ascientific knowledge 
of the magic nature of things, and by consequence, an acquaintance with the philosophy of the 
eternal and temporal universe. and the creatures thereof; also an ability to express the sense or under- 
standing of the mind, whether consisting of simple or complex ideas, by intrinsically exact signa- 
tures ; either of single or compounded sounds, of letters, syllables, and words, or in writing, by 
hieroglyphic forms, whether of simple or combined designs: and which was the original of the oriental 
and Hebrew philosophy, languages and characters of writing. For, as we find from Genesis 
- ii, 20, such was, and indeed must have been the science and ability of Adam, the head and parent 
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ing away before &c. in the Apocalypse. 

Of transmutation and annihilation with respect to this third principle. Our common concept 
hereof exceeding low, and why. Illustrated only by day and night. Shadows, chimeras, etc. can- 
ear annihilated, and why. Nor changed into each other. What place is; and what to dwedl in 
aiseLy. 

Of annihilation with respect to eternal nature. Whatis annihilation? None can be, and 
why? In Adam's fall was no annihilation, but only, etc.: so also in his restoration. Nay, in 
this, the three first cannot be so deeply annihilated or swallowed up, as etc. Even allour evil 
works shall follow us. Even much more the three eternal roots thereof. If man could fall again, 
whither should he fall? etc. 

Of transmutation with respect to eternal nature. None can be, and why. Distinction and 
oneness must be together, the former looking forward, the latter backward. Each is to-keep to 
its own peculiar office. They are not only three in the temperature, but also seven in the tempe- 
rature, and in nature, and in the midst between temperature and nature. This is further explain- 
ed by showing how nature is taken differently. Upon this difference, the different enumeration 
of the forms depends. Why no passage from darkness into light, but through the fire. Hence 
is evident the three forms on the left hand cannot be transmu/ed into the three on the right hand, 
so as etc. And what further follows, is for this demonstration also. 

_ Here we find the two eternal principles. By an eternal opposition is meant quite another 
thing than etc. (1.) Not as day and night by turns. (2.) Not as black and white in one super- 
fices. God knew not the fall of Lucifer, (3.) Not as good and evil. In eternity but one good. 
thing. Friendship and harmony between darkness, fire, and light, declared by root, stock, and 
branches. Darkness, fire, and light, all three good, not good and evil with respect to themselves ; 
nay to creatures also etc. Where the opposition of good andevilis. Behmen could not somuch 
as have dreamed of an eternal opposition of good and evil. The question, How could he write 
hereof so positive, and with such an assurance? answered. 

What this eternal opposition is, is declared by looking on the first step, made out of the eter- 
nal unity or oneness. There is really opposition, but all good, not good andevil. Will and de- 
sire, how one; and how two. And differences between them. All good. Eternal will, neither 
darkness nor light.. Desire necessarily dark, but (N.B.) not withoutifself. ‘Ihe will, not desire. 
The difference exceeding subtle; but remember this is the first step. God and nature by Behmen 
not confounded. Will and desire as light and darkness. Who can pick up here such an opposi- 
tion as of good and evil? To whom could darkness have been evil! What reason to call it evil? 
But here lies the knot ete. Adam’s nakedness. The light not properly good from eternity. 
Darkness would never have done any hurt, if ete. After all this, what shall we say of God ? etc. 
A state may be attained, wherein all this opposition is vanished away. Behmen, justly called 
PuHILosopuus CENTRALIS, 

The consequences of this consideration. An objection that the three forms are thus trans- 
muted only by halves, is answered. John, i. 5, the light shinelh into darkness, but the darkness 
comprehendeth it nol. Why cau it not, or will it not? is answered. Why not, when it is a desire 
after light ? is answered. 

How darkness was ; not was and yet was. So the glorious transmutation was done, not done, 
and yet done. Lucifer could not have been the cause of darkness being what it is now, if it had 
not been something in and to itself before. This is demonstrated (1.) because God hath not cre- 
ated it so; and Lucifer is but a destroyer. Beginning and end in a broken ring appears. (2.) Be- 
cause, if darkness was by the light quite annihilated, Lucifer must have annulled this annihila- 
tion. And is thus set upon the great white throne. (3.) Because, if the three interior forms 
were transmuted into the three superior forms, so as etc., Lucifer was stronger than this omnipo- 
tent transmuting tincture, and went directly forward etc.. 

Darkness had no beginning, and darkness had a beginning; both true. The higher, and more 
intellectual truth of that former, is demonstrated. (1.) Upon supposition that darkness was in 
Lucifer’s fall created by God: by showing what nothing is; and that darkness must have been 
something tothe abyssal eye, before it was something toitself. Eternal without beginning. (2.) 
Upon supposition that darkness was not created, but only manifested: by showing that then it 
must have been something hid before this manifestation. Eternally something without beginning. 





of the human race, who gave names to all things, and what he called each, ‘that was its name,’ and 
perfectly expressed its nature, as indeed intuitively apprebensible to all man-kind of those days. 

[Lhe Jews pretend, though it must be supposed without understanding, that God imparted the 
secret of the Cabala to Moses on the mount, and he to his successors, but only orally ; and thereupon 
have formed a fabulous ignorant scheme, as that the Cabala is a kind of conjuration knowledye, 
whereby, on the pronunciation of certain mystical names, angels can be made to appear, spirits. 
raised, &c.: thus does unenlightened human reason at ali times with the things of God. But he 
whose face shines, as afterwards did that of Moses, needs not any outward teaching of the mysteries of 
nature; and, indeed, it only wants a light face or mind (which is what we herein aim at giving) to 
trace out unquestionably, the descent of the pure truth and wisdom, in the moustrous corrup- 
tions of the present oriental philosophy, and subdivisions of the ancient languages 4. 

Now, although the magical and cabalistical science and powers did not exist in the same ab- 
solute perfection after the fall, in all the descendants of Adam, yet it existed in very great perfection 
in the antediluvian patriarchs, down to Noah and Shem. Asalso, but with still less, though yet 
great power of understanding, (along with which must be taken into account the great advances 
and discoveries that had been made, in the practical applications thereof, in natural arts and sci- 
ences, during the first fifteen hundred years of the world,) in the pious post deluvians and Magi, 
down to the period when that branch of the descendants of Noah, located _in Shinar, set about 
pbuilding the tower of Babel,—much greater indeed, than it has ever done since, though it exists 
even at the present day in a greater or less degree in all languages. Which degeneracy and igno- 
rance by the way it may be observed. is solely owing to the corruption and darkness of the mind, 
by reason of its sinfulness. For the Virgin of the Divine Wisdom, who was given to the soul of 
man to be his bride, his light and perfection, and originally dwelt within his mind, enabling him to 
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A strong objection, that darkness is but a privation of the light, answered. Chiefly by consi- 
dering this privation in ourselves, or in our fallen and regenerate condition. A foundation axiom 
is, God dwelt in the light from eternity. : r 

Epitome of all what was declared hitherto. No way, neither on the right hand nor on the 
left, but what will lead us to this truth, that darkness had no beginning. For whether we say, 
(1.) darkness had a beginning, or (2.) light had no beginning, or (3.) light had a beginning ; all 
turns to the selfsame end. The sense of this expression is limited, by saying an elernal begin- 
ning, or a beginning without beginning. These two positions, darkness had no beginning, and 
darkness had a beginning, compared: both owned, as without contradiction ; but the former much 
preferred, as much deeper, more solid, really central, and therefore not obvious unto everyone. 

The conclusion. A symbolical figure or plate, showing temperature~nature—and temperature. 

(III.)——A Discourse IN ANSWER TO AN OBJECTION, CONCERNING THE DeESIRE’S AT- 
TRACTING ITSELF. 

Pregnant reasons for this discourse. Light will not be laid hold on by force in deep specula- 
tion. The position, and the consequences said to follow from the same. ‘The next immediate 
consequence, flowing forth freely. The willis not a desire, and the desire not awill. Differen- 
ces betwixt them. Desire hath nothing to attract without it. What the meaning is of attracts it- 
self. Here no distinction yet, between attracting and attracted. 

A preper simile, ffom our mind and senses, runneth from hence through all the discourse. 
The next immediate consequence. Difference betwixt mind and senses ; and so God, and nature, 
There is a se/f in the latter. 

Desire attracting itself, a good significant expression. Explained from our simile, and ap- 
plied to eternal nature. This étse/f is the only thing reason is deluded by. By sharp inquisition 
after what is attracted, nothing can be found, neither within nor without. Odbjection.—Such a 
state is attracted, as the desire will raise itself into. Answer.—This is true on the left hand, but 
false on the right, etc. And all what followeth further is in answer to this objection : 

That (1.) a state of rest is not attracted by the desire, is demonstrated from the nature of at- 
traction, which is an approaching unto union; when contrariwise, ete. That (2.) this state of 
rest in our senses and the light in eternal nature are not that which the desire is filled and im- 
pregnated with. (8.) What it properly is wherewith the desire filled itself, and which is attracted 
by it. Full of light, to be understood according to the left hand. Light of the moon, and of astral 
reason, near related to, etc. Self or selfishness. Covetousness, as the second element of hell, al- 
most the same; devouring heaven and paradise, and yet, nothing but itself. Conclusion. 

(IV.) Aw EXPLANATION oF THAT SCHEME or Figure or TEUVTONICUS, (being the First of 
the THREE TABLES, v. page 27.) WHEREIN GOD Is CONSIDERED IN THE UNITY AND TRINITY, 
WITHOUT ALL NATURE aND CREATURE. Which Discourse shortly after its commencement was 
interrupted in order to an ExPLANATION, which is here given, oF THE TABLE OF THE DIVINE 
REVELATION (v. p. 32.) appended to the Book of tHE ELECTION OF GRACE. 

God A unintelligible; undeclarable; and why? Poiret’s Mruditio Superficiaria et Solida. 
Thou canst not see my face. From his (even affirmative) expressions we are to learn rather, what 
God is not, than what he is. Nothing an affirmative expression; and Behmen’s affirmative ex- 
pressions lead us only to a negative apprehension: e.g. mcekness and softness. Paraphrase upon 
THEos. Q.i. 1,2. Introductory vbservations. The Scheme. Every letter, word and syllable of 
which is set down significantly and exactly, in its proper place and relation, and must be so re- 


garded, or the greatest confusion will be caused. . . . [Here the discourse interrupted, and the 
other Table desired to be explained. ] 


Behmen’s scheme of God J.. Manifestation, a progress from internal or central, to circum- 
ferential. Abyssal nothing and all, most abstruse; and yet a key. Abyss and byss explained 
from a resemblance we bear thereof within ourselves. And references, for abyss and byss. No- 
thing, i.e. none of all particular some-things. AJ/ rectifies nothing. Nothing here with respect 


chiefly to its own something. Hath a will and is a will (God here not distinct from his habita- 
tion,) both well consistent. Hitherto the Unity. : aris 


The Father. Behmen vindicated in saying, the Father an obscure valley without the Son. 





govern, to see and rule over all things as the crown-prince of God, (and who indeed is still there. 
though in her own principle, ever waiting and desirous to resume her Jost position,) can no longer 
illuminate and glorify it with her intellectual lustre, no more than the rays of the noonday sun 
can penetrate and glorify the parts of amuddy and stagnant pool of water. Hence it is, that man 
must be regenerated, sanctified and purified, (even beyond the e degree of the scale of Wisdom. 
page 43,) before he can regain his true place and dignity in God’s creation. ‘ 
We say then to the candidate, how essential the true knowledge of the Mag 
in order to a clue to the ground and harmonisation with truth of the 
the Eastern nations, may be seen from this fact, that the primitive dese 
beemenes of ee rps Lp Hevption nations, (the progenitors of th 
and fountains of their wisdom and philosophy, arts, sciences, and ligi i i 
the magic and cabalistic arts, and wrote their science accordingly, a rua Nr ene oy 3 ieee 
ever corrupted, and indeed constituting the present recondite oriental and Hebrew’philosoph : ane 
therefore the acquisition of this knowledge must be obtained before endeavouring to aoe their 
mysteries of philosophy and theology, and to demonstrate to them their respective positions on th 
tree of human nature, and relation to the other branches thereof, With respect to which kn ‘ 
ledge, we would just repeat the intimation before quoted—that he that knoweth aright ‘them ste ry 
knoweth not only the Magia and Cabala, but all the branches of the tree of wisdom Theres. 
Jet the candidate apply himself to this science, the gate of which, we again incidental: Tenor ay 
true regeneration, as signified in the gradations of the GkaMMAR oF Wispom p. 8 a (and the 
ee ee sponte the cultivation of it, a Theosophic College.) joka " 
We do not, it will be observed, enter into a consideration of the Jewis i 
elucidation of the mysteries of God and nature comprised in the Rader pres oe ies 


1 ia and Cabala is, 
philosophy and divinity of 
endants of Noah, the earlier 
e Asiatic and Hebrew races, 
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Delight. Reason thereof in impression of the will. Which is explained largely: from infinite lati- 
tude, without etc.; not such a one as the bottomless pit, etc. Gunnell love asofp Bs tas on, 
Father and Son ove, in the highest sense. Who seeth me, seeth the Father. The Father greater 
than I. What the Father were, if he were without the Son. Motion. Spirit how distinct from 
Father and Son, and yetalso one. Sc-i-ence. [Science and Scientz are better spoken of than here, in 
the “Seventh Conference about Predestination,” at the end of the ‘ Fifth Property.’] Jp-Ho-va ; 
and references to Behmen. 

God in Trinity. How the three distinct names, viz. Father, Son, Spirit, are to be taken here. 
They are rectified by this repeated expression. Word in God, and Wisdom; why to be taken toge- 
ther. Wisdom here, not properly in, but under God; and nearest to nature and creature. 

(V.) —— OF THE FURTHERMORE EXTERIOR MANIFESTATION OF Gob, THROUGH THE 
CREATION OF ANGELS. Wherein is treated of material causes. 

_ The first motion of God to the creation of angels, shall not be inquired after. Demonstra- 
tion that the Angels are out of God. They are children of God; who is fire and light having dark- 
ness under his feet, which was first manifested in their fall, when they did like Ham; which is 
proved by Paul, If we are the offspring of God, the Godhead is not like etc. If Angels out of nothing 
their fall must have been a relapse into nothing, not a downfall into darkness. Reason thinks to 
honour God more etc., but heis not more honoured by an image of gold, than byone of clay. Spe- 
culation the mother of all our inventions. Consider what this nothing is, and the impossibility 
Me soa forth itself. God cannot send forth his word beyond the infinite sphere of his all-filling 

istence. 

If angels not out of God, what is the meaning of their bearing his name written upon them? 
What is that spark of divine being, in all the mystics? What is that breath of life, breathed into 
man? Ifthe life, which was the light of man, was in God, and was God, before man was made, 
how came it into man, but ouwé of God ? and what is the seed of God, remaining etc. From whence are 
the wonderful magic powers of angels, and stupendous effects of faith in men? Our regenera- 
tion gives an all sufficient testimony. We must be born again, from above. If not so, what 
can the mysterious communion signify, typified by the first 4dam and his wife? What are the 
names, Christ’s ; God's; Saviour’s? What is be like unto him; sitting’upon his throne; become 
one spirit with him; ascend with him into heaven? What is the distinction betwixt a son and 
servant? Gotomy brethren. I ascend lo my father and your father. The devil’s cunning craft. 
The foundation of christianity dangerously undermined, and deprived of etc., if this truth be de- 
nied: acknowledged by many that shall come from the east and from the west etc. 

The consequences examined, by similies :—I. Lf out of God, they are God, is shown to be false. 
The true consequences are, (1.) They are distinct and different persons. (2.) They bear his name. 
Females rel. to regeneration. .(3.) They are alike him,.men and whole persons. (4.) They are under 
his direction and government. All this follows exactly as to God and his children, and the reason 
why. But (5.) for an addition is granted freely, If out of God, they are Gods. Reasons, both from 
before, and from after eternal nature, why this consequence, they are God is false; and this, they 
are Gods ; andif Gods out of God, they are not God, is true. 

II. Lf out of God they must be part of God. This is shown in our simile (1.) to be false, as to 
soul and spirit, but (2.) it is granted to come a little nearer as to body. Wherefore we should look 
into the magical generation. But to give greater satisfaction we will keep to our simile. Where- 
in is shown again, the consequence is false in the common grossest sense; and the Scripture par- 
taking of the divine nature is the only true immediate consequence, as in this world, so in that su- 
perior world also. 

If this partaking of the divine nature such astumbling-block also, who laid it in ourway? Our 
saying owt of nothing is a far greater, andareal one. Strange consequences of this out of nothing 
are touched. The in him (which might more easily) does not confound God and creature, and 
there is no offence taken. Why then at the owt of him? They are equally gross in their utmost 
sense looking towards materiality. Both the im him, and the oué of him are infinitely surpassed 
by our being one, as heis one with the Father. Here the proper argument for reason’s saying, We 
are confounded with God. But that we are notis plainly proved. What hurt (if; if; if) would be 
done, tosay, we are part ofGod. So hath Behmen said of Lucifer; regarding not enticing words which 
human wisdom teacheth. So our Lord Jesus also, I am the true vine etc. ; not solicitous what his 





words, and other conventional forms and combinations, no more than we attempt to explain the 
mysteries couched in the corresponding symbols, hieroglyphics, and other characters of the Per- 
sian, Hindoo, Chinese and Egyptian vhilosophy; such particular erudition being ascertainable 
by a study of the respective books which treat upon such subjects. But what is herein aimed at, 
is to indicate that system of fundamental truth which was the ground and subject of those national 
and distinguished modes of representation, whereby they may be severally reconciled with each 
other, and with Christianity——assuming indeed, which is incontestible, that the original inven-~ 
tors thereof, the primitive philosophers, and their successors, were men of at least equal ingenuity, 
strength of understanding, and integrity of mind with ourselves, and that truth and nature were the 
objects of their contemplations, and not merely lying inventions, of the spirit of error. And 
this we consider to be effected, by displaying in an orderly and demonstrative manner, the scope 
and sense of Behmen; in the centre of whose mind, as we have already sufficiently expressed our 
conviction, was afresh originally opened, the birth, or rather the inward and outward manifesta- 
tion of truth, of the divine wisdom and of nature, and that in regard to the evangelical purposes of 
God, as also in accordance with the epoch of time. For, as the holy trinity of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, (who is truth itself, and whose word is truth) have each had their manifestation in the 
great acting mystery of redemption, of man and of the creation, so there remained only the mani- 
festation of wisdom, the personal or virginal embodiment of the triune spirit of truth and love, to 
complete the revelation of the Divine nature to man: which is the manifestation we declare to 
have been opened in Behmen, not to terminate in himself, but with regard to all christendom and 
to the world, to be henceforth carried forward in its proper developments and discoveries, until the 
end find the beginning, and they be manifestly one. For, as in the order of consideration, the Di- 
vine wisdom flows from, or is the perfection and crown of the triune life in God, so must it do and 
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disciples could have inferred. The branch wants no demonstration how near it be related to the 
vine. Our out of God so established that the gates of hell shall never prevail against it; how then 
the philosophy of this world, by its material cause? _ Transition to the IlId. alleged conseq. 
viz,, material cause; and why the anatomising thereof isundertaken, = 4 

Whatis meant by materiality. Material and visible, spiritual and invisible, not the ai 
showed from, if our earthly house etc. Materiality and material cause in this temporal world, what. 
Great difference between matter and spirit in general; and a far greater between our gross ee 
and the pure matter of the eternal world. Yet, we say, (1.) of material things, (2.) of Sie 
and (3.) of materialandspiritual, the same owt of ; who then sees not the great difference in sense 
What is implied in the owt of, when said in the grossest sense, What shadow of answerableness 
hereunto, when the same owt of is said of spiritual things out of spiritual, or, of material things out 
of spiritual properties. (N.B.) A discourse with the six forms of nature, concerning the material 
cause of their material eternal house. Oneness united with distinction. Descent from spirit to 
materiality. What combineth thetwo extremities. The siz, no material cause, nor answering to 
a material cause of the seventh. Whether the nothing be a material cause of things, or no. 

Material cause considered again. Carved image out of wood. A plant out of the earth; smell, 
colours. Spark of fire out of a steeland flint. Flame outof woodete. Innumerable great flames 
out of alittle one. Heat, light, air, out of the fire. Four elements out of each other. All four 
out of one ground. Elementary spirit and body out of the four elements. 7 

The seven metals out of no material cause. That spiritual properties are sufficient for the 
bringing forth materiality out of themselves without a material cause, is demonstrated, from the 
philosophical work, where is shewn that the first cursed matter is not the material cause of the 
blessed stone. This is indeed out of that, and so that out of this, but this out of makes no material 
cause ; the consequences follow not. Further is this demonstrated from Scripture, Thou fool..God 
giveth it a body. And further again from our regeneration, where is largely shown, that our earthly 
body cannot be called a material cause of our glorious body; but rather this must be called a ma- 
terial cause of that ; if the doctrine of material causes a rule for every thing; and reasons why so. 
Out of and out of different. That the dark spirituality is much nearer than the light’s materiality, 
to what we understand by material cause. Proved from the gulph between three and three: and 
from St. John’s out of the will of man, and out of God. ; 

The former position (commencement of/last §) is (after some hints at the rainbow, tempest, 
hail, thunderbolts, etc.) further demonstrated from the prodigious quantity of waters in the deluge; 
out of the fountains of the great deep, and the windows of heaven. Storehouses of wrath. Treasures 
sealed up. So, storehouse of mercy. Hitherto as in opposition to what is brought forth out of 
material causes by nalure. Now, as in opposition to what is out of material causes by art, it was 
intended to have considered, man. The effects of divine and of dark magia. ‘That nothing im- 
possible to him that believeth. Joshua. Elias. Jesus and Apostles. Dark magic glasses. Man’s 
speech. The omnipotent fiat. Natural propagation. Regeneration only with respect to Paul’s 
saying, Ye have not many fathers... I have begotten you: and, faith out of hearing. After all, that 
man was the image and likeness of God. Signatura omnium rerum. All this would have shown 
the sufficiency of spiritual properties for producing; altering; and swallowing up. But etc. 

These two, owt of themselves and without a material cause, must be joined together. Reasons 
why. The former implies not out of nothing, because they act forward. The latter implieth, (1.) 
they have not and want not a material cause; proved from their acting forward. Material causes 
not in infinitum. Gulph. Orderly coherence without interruption in the Divine manifestation. 
Secondly and chiefly, they answer not to a material cause; proved from their needful unaltera- 
bleness. By saying this or that we break etc., but by joining the former two we keep up union and 
distinction. If ye say owt of nothing, what prerogative leave ye to God? He is Alpha and Omega. 
So, he is not confounded with creatures, but rather etc. he out of nothing not utterly rejected. 
If eternal nature out of him (as is plain from the desire), all what out of eternal nature out of 
him also. The will of God the only cause of all things; true, but taken in the wrong. Band of 
union ; the eternal character. ©. This is the ground why we cannot say, out of nothing. And 
why no possibility for reducing anything into nothing. Objection.—Such a band empties the ful- 
ness of, and lays a constraint upon God. Answered, by rectifying this, and utterly denying that. 
This discussion of material causes closed. 

[The remainder of this dissertation, as confirmatory of the intimations of this treatise, touching 
some of the evangelical wonders shortly at hand, and which may be expected to ensue from the es- 
tablishment of Theosophic Colleges, (in regard to pure sanctity, theosophic or intellectual light, and 
the re-investiture of the soul with the omnipotent powers of faith,) we give in its entireness, so 
far as that particular subject is concerned. ] 

“ This being out of God was now the chiefest thing that, with a particular respect to holy an- 
gels, must have been declared and demonstrated. Besides which, seeing now nothing more in 
Behmen that could have had either difficulty or obscurity in it, if this, and especially if the gene- 
ration of the seven forms of eternal nature be apprehended, I would not have enlarged further, 
but intended only to set down his principal places, treating of their creation, glorious condition, 
order, and distinction, with respect both to the nwmber three and seven ete. But since I am de- 
sired further to give a short abstract of those several particulars, which he states concerning ~ 
them here and there in his writings, I shall do it accordingly; though it can hardly be so done, 
as that all his places could be recited touching every particular thing, because they are so dis- 
persed, and the greatest part of them would require to be repeated several times, which I think 
parr cause both confusion and tediousness: wherefore I shall put them all together in the con- 
clusion. : 

Frrst, then, as to their creation, he saith, They were created out of God; out of his powers 
and wisdom, out of his eternal essences, out of fire and light, out of eternal nature, out of the 
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be in all the sons of God: who, and indeed all that are capable of rational enquiry, whom this new 
dispensation may reach, have now the strongest and highest inducements not only to implicitly 
embrace the Gospel, in a strict obedience and perfect conformity to the precepts, spirit and exam- 
ple of Christ, but (by the aid of this revelation of all the powers that work in nature and grace) to 
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seventh form of eternal nature, out of all the powers and virtues of God, etc. All which different 
expressions may easily be found to agree with each other, without any contradiction, if the seven- 
fold generation of eternal nature be more or less understood. 

He saith, that God, by moving himself, (the grownd of which moving on the side of God, as hath 
been mentioned already several times, is that only thing which we know not, and which shall not be 
inquired after by the creature,) hath figured an image of himself, like as a /ittle God. Or that the 
word of God, verbum Domini laid hold on the fountain spirits, apprehending them by the fiat in 
his will, and compacting them, or as it were driving them together, like as from a displaying into 
narrowness. By which compacting and driving together, (so again done afterwards, more outwardly 
and grossly, as to the materiality of this third principle,) their creation was effected,where of esp¢- 
cially may be considered what he saith, AuRoRA, xvi. 13—21, and I. IncARNATION, ii. 1—25; 

But if there should be objected, and said, What Behmen saith in these two places is unin- 
telligible—why could he not have declared it plainer, to remove offences and obstacles, and to 
make an end of controversies—it must be an absolute impossibility to understand this creation 
distinctly, and so he may be suspected of having not understood himself etc.? It may be answer- 
ed with confidence and verity, That these two places, and so also all his others, are much more 
intelligible than all the chymical writers are, in their enigmatical descriptions of the process of 
their philosophical work: who indeed are altogether unintelligible to everyone that is not him- 
self a true philosopher and possessor of the art, and hath not the spirit of understanding in himself, 
for unto such they are intelligible enough. But why should others complain of their darkness 
and unintelligibility; or how can they say, that there is an absolute impossibility to understand 
and to declare this philosophical process plainly ? seeing ihat the only reason of their being so 
abstruse and retired in their words, is that exceeding great danger, which manifestly lieth in a 
plain publication of this secret work, not only with respect to the world, but also to themselves ; 
whereof they are wont to say, that they should lose even their eternal salvation, if they should 
go beyond their limits, in making known unto the world that, which God will have kept secret 
from its eyes. If now this can sufficiently excuse their enigmatical way of writing thereof, 
why shall it not also much more excuse the abstruse expressions of Behmen, used in this matter 
especially; and not only because no other utterance was given unto him, but also willingly and pur- 
posely, as to several circumstances thercof? seeing that this is indeed of a far greater importance, 
and of much more dangerous consequences to the children of men, than ever that can be. a 
Lucifer had not known (these are his plain words) the manner and method of the creation, and the 
whole working process of the magical powers, he might have been a holy angel unto this very day. And 
so he saith also further, that God placed another exterior king into the room of Lucifer, in this third 
principle, whom he could name indeed, but would forbear it, because of the dark magia ; and though 
he named him afterwards in another place intelligibly enough, because this is not of such great 
importance, yet he was so cautious in his expressions, that he said no more but what he was per- 
mitted to say: of which kind there could also be produced several further instances from his wri- 
tings, if necessity did require it. But, to return to our present matter ; the whole tenth and ele- 
venth chapters of his Myster1um Macnvm are worthy to be taken into a serious consideration, 
and may be found to be a great deal plainer as to this or that particular, than are the two former 
alleged places. 

There he saith expressly, that this great danger was always and is yet still the only reason, why 
this magical generation was kept so very secret from the beginning of the world, until this present day ; 
when we nevertheless cannot say, that it was altogether unknown and unintelligible, in a whole 
universality to all the children of Adam, which would not be true. Like as he also saith it not, 
but granteth plainly, that for instance, Moses had, indeed, a true knowledge and understanding 
thereof, though not always according to his own pleasure, nor in his own reason and capacity, yet he 
had, and must have had it in that instant time, when those magical powers were opened in him, and 
when the spirit of his will and imagination was concurring with them, in an actual performance of 
those works, he was called and commanded to effect by them. : 

To say therefore, It is absolutely unintelligible, is to deny that man’s internal deep is a dwel- 
ling place of those magical powers, and his will and imagination to be a living agent, capa- 
ble of being instructed by the Spirit of eternity, the only supreme director of the divine magia 
how to act and do: which yet cannot be denied. If man really acts with them, and performeth 
this or that stupendous work by them, he certainly knoweth the way, manner and method, by 
which his work is done, and can also declare it unto others, if he be permitted. Or else, would it 
not be the same absurdity, as if we should grant on the one hand, that a skilful watchmaker can 
make and hath actually made a curious artificial watch ; but would pretend on the other, that it is 
beyond his understanding, and quite unintelligible to him, and that he therefore cannot tell or de- 
elare unto anybody, how he made it ? As to BEHMEN, it is with me, and I am sure with many 
others also, beyond all doubt and question, that he verily had a true and deep understanding, not 
in his reason, but in his eternal spirit, of the manner and process of the whole creation ; nay that 
he really and fundamentally understood even the way and method of the xecromancy itself, not in 
practice as the devil's agents do, but in the ground and depth thereof, wherein they are blind 
and ignorant. But none can pretend that he should have declared these magical powers so, as 


that the children of men could play with them according to their good pleasure. (Which they 
would assuredly do, as their present vain researches in alchemy, without first of all becoming 
truly converted to God, evangelically regenerate and pure in heart, do testify.] He hath done 


faithfully what he was commanded to do; that is, he hath declared them _ plainly and intelligibly 
enough, as to that which can serve us in the process of regeneration. There can be no difficulty 
to him, that desireth earnestly to follow that direction, given .forth through him by the Spirit of 
God. Let us therefore first pass through this process, [to be set forth in the GRAMMAR and 
EXERCISES OF W1spom, with all simplicity, order,and amplitude, ] and arrive at that gate which he 





pursue the cultivation of theincorruptible seed of the word, (in the death of the old nature, and the 
resuscitation of the new,) with such regularity and conscious certainty of progressive advancement, 
even unto the attainment of the perfect manhood power and light, of its parent and head. For as 
all life tends to maturity and perfection, under proper advantages and culture, so must it be with 
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isa ; what 
went through, andthen, when this is opened in ourselves, we shall see what we see not now, and w 
he saw noenice himself, before that time. But (N.B.) ifwe think wemust understand these bee 
beforehand, and want not such living, se/f-eaperimental process thereto in ourselves, we pee 0 
look into the eternal world with a temporal eye, or to pierce with our firmamental eye throug) oe 
thickstone wall. [‘* A man must be in paradise, before he can do paradisical work,” (and so as tot 4 
philosophical process,) writes Mr. Law.|] And if we would conclude, that he could not have ae Bee 
understood these secret things in the eternal world, because he could or would not declare a 
so plainly and intelligibly, as that we could understand them as wellashe is said to have oper ae 
them himself, we make the same consequence as if we should say, that nobody ever underee 
the process of the philosophical work, because none would declare it so, that everyone could make 
ding to his pleasure, y 

ea ry ip Belinea himself. But as to others, that were more or less at all times, both under 
the Father’s dispensation in the Old, and the Son’s in the New Testament, called unto and exer- 
cised in the divine magia, it cannot be denied nor questioned at all that, if they were the chil- 
dren of God, and did the works of their Father, (as the Lord Jesus said unto his disciples, that 
they were to do even greater works than he had done himself upon earth,) they certainly knew their 
work, and the way, mauner and method also how it was done, like as he knew it; for they were 
not dumb, blind or dead instruments in his hand, but living and understanding agents with him, 
though inferior to him. And if these children of God are, at such a time, in a peculiar manner 
in their Father’s workhouse, and in his all-filling presence, they see and know also certainly the 
works of their Father, and the way and method how they aredone by him; for though his works be 
infinitely superior to theirs, yet the manner of performance is quite the same, differing only by a 
degree of excellency, as an universal differs from particularity. And though their knowledge, in 
a mutual comparison of themselves, may be different also, so that it canbe not only greater in 
one and less in another, according to their several different abilities, calling and capacity, but 
also that it may be in the same person greater at one time and less at another, according to 
their various practice and experience, and to that degree wherein the Spirit of God is pleased 
to open their understanding, to enable their faculties, and to set them either at this or at that 
work; yet of none, and so also not of the very least of them can it be said, that this manner 
and methodical process of the magical powers is unintelligible. But it is verily and really 
easier to them in such a state and time, to see and to understand, with their own seeing eyes, 
and internal intellect, (I say not reason and human wisdom, but intellect, which is as far above rea- 
son as eternity is above time,) the way and manner how God their Father made all things out of 
himself, by his omnipotent will and verbum Fiat, than an external earthly man can see, know 
and understand, how a painter hath painted such or such an image with his hand and pencil. 
If this only be excepted, which hath been already several times expressly excepted, and again but 
recently, which doth also not appertain to the actual work, or process of the magical powers itself, 
with respect to the creature a posteriori. 

And this I may say confidently, knowing that I say the truth, and knowing it, not only be- 
cause Behmen saith the same by other expressions, (whose authority is justly much esteemed and 
valued by me,) but because also I know another testimony thereof, which is of far greater autho- 
rity than one thousand outward witnesses can be. Wherefore, I am also well assured with Beh- 
men [N.B.] that this knowledge and understanding shall be raised up out of the dust and dark- 
ness, in the due time of God, and shall not be further so hidden, unknown and unintelligible to the 
children of man, as it hath been to the generality thereof, from the beginning ofthe world. [Query, 
by the instrumentality of Theosophic Colleges, in the orthodox fathoming and fixing the progres- 
sive science of enlightened Gospel Christianity ?] | And certainly this same manifestation through 
Behmen, (though still unintelligible tothe greater part of mankind, nay to the outward reason and 
human wisdom of every one without distinction, as it also will be to the end of the world, yet 
intelligible enough to some or other internal eye and intellect, [e. g. Law], nay much plainer than 
it was declared before him at any time,) is a swe preludium, or forerunner, bringing the glad tidings 
of a clear approaching day. But as to this our present age, blessed be God omnipotent, those 
magical powers as to their working process, are still unknown unto men ; but when another gene- 
ration shall be upon earth, they that then live shall again bless and praise him, that he hath un- 
locked his secret treasures, and hath poured out the Spirit of understanding upon them that know 
him, and are deeply rooted in true love and profound humility ! [To which, among other noble 
ends, may this treatise have the blessed honour of immediately conducing; as it is calculated to 
do, by its orthodox evangelical character, embracing a notice of all the branches of divine science 
and wisdom, presenting them in their right mutual relations, and pointing the whole, not to a rest 
in themselves, but to their trwe end, absolute Christ-like devotedness to God, in order to true re- 


» generation, and so the progressive realization of all the accomplishments and prerogatives of the 


new creature ; being founded not upon mere notion or imagination concerning Scripture doctrines, 
but upon an enlightened philosophical apprehension of the whole mystery of godliness, and the high- 
est, deepest, purest, latest experimental discoveries of Gospel truth, as likewise of the direct prac- 
tical process of arriving at such maturity and fruition of the re-integrated divine life in the human 
nature. The writer thus confidently expresses himself, as he cannot butconsider the present work 
to have been begun and carried on solely under the guidance of the providence of God, who alone 
has been his teacher, directing his understanding day by day as the sheets were uired by the 

rinter, and enabling him to ANE possession of the necessary books, however rare and curious 
fhougt in some cases but two or three copies of them in existence), just as he regnired them: in- 
deed, he had never even been told of the existence of the revealed philosophy of recondite truth, nor 
had his mind directed to the subjects embraced by it; but hehas traced all out, with the books and 
ancient MSS. expressly treating thereupon, merely from a natural instinct of spirit, as it were a 
germ in his understanding, vegetating and gradually outflowing of itself, and finding its own suit- 








the principle of the Divine life. Such assistances then, being all amply provided, what remains 
but to duly realize the grand promises and assurances of Christ, relating to the blessings and pre- 
rogatives of the perfectly restored image of God? Asto the results of such experimental researches 
into the science of Christianity, of the Divine wisdom and powers of nature, by diversified com- 
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able nourishment, from first to last. But to proceed.] In the mean time Idonot for my part, de- 
sire to know or understand anything more thereof, according to my own will and pleasure, but I 
can be satisfied with that little which he was pleased in his mercy to let me sce and know, for I 
can acquiesce therein without offence, doubt or scruple; and so expect the coming of his appointed 
time. What offence could I take, if I am convinced on one hand, that angels and men are verily 
gods out of God, and that they are his children, generated out of his eternal essences, bearing his 
hame, partaking of his nature, and being designed to be one with him eternally ; and on the other, 
that they are not confounded with him, or he with them, any more, than Moses and Aaron were 
confounded with that serpent they made out of their rod, etc.; both which I think is made out 
hitherto sufficiently. But for the rest, I may also have great reason to be very circumspect as to 
all my own expressions, and especially about this dangerous matter, therefore I shall now lay it 
aside, and return to what is said further by Behmen of the holy angels. 

He saith then further, that they were created after the image and likeness of God, no less than 
man, though with this difference, that man was also ordained into this third principle, created 
after the fall of angels, which they therefore have not.” [To return now to the summary of the 
Contents.] They were the first creatures. They had a beginning, though not their essences. To 
what end created. Their personal being their own propriety. 

Srconpuiy. As to their order and distinction. A resemblance of the Holy Trinity. Three 
kingdoms. Seven princely courts, etc., etc. THIRDLY. As to other circumstances of their 
blessed, glorious condition. The same figure and members as man in his creation. Spirit, soul, 
body, five senses. Breathing love and humility. All one harmonious instrument, etc., etc. 
FourtHuy. As with relation toman.- Ministering spirits. Lovers of children. Guardians to 
cities, nations and kingdoms. References for all these particulars, with a foregoing kind of apo- 
logy for the imperfection of his AuRoRA. 

(VI.)——Or THE Faut or LUCIFER, AND ALL HIS ANGELS, 

Lucifer’s fall. Reasons, wixy so shortly here discoursed of. References, for the ground, why 
he excelled in glory all the rest of holy angels. References, as to his kingdom being the room of 
this now third principle. His fall, and the cause thereof, in a great variety of Behmen’s expres- 
sions; and references for the same. Why still called a prince of this world ; and references for 
it. His fall, the occasion of the creation of this temporal universe; and references to places in 
Behmen for this position also. 

(VII.)——Or THE CREATION OF THIS OUTWARD THIRD PRINCIPLE, WHEREIN WE LIVE 
AND MOVE AND HAVE OUR OUTWARD BEING, 

What the creation is; and why made. Beginning of time implies anend. The vulgar opi- 
nion (though in a sense not hurtful) exploded. And a twofold objection, that Behmen makes Lu- 
cifer either a creator of earth and stones, or a binder of the sovereign will of God; answered. As 
to the first, the whole matter is largely represented. As to the second, it is shown that it stands 
upon a false hypothesis, and the whole matter is further circumstantially declared. According 
to the description given by Moses, Gen. i. 1, In the beginning, etc. [On account of its im- 
portance, we give the entire of the above section, up to the dissertation on Gen. i. 1, thus :—] 

“ From what was said before it might now be plain already, but is here to be made plainer, that 
the fall of Lucifer was the only (causa sine qua non) cause, or rather the only occasion of the cre- 
ation of this our third principle, which is nothing else but a temporary, coagulated out-breathing 
or exhalation, and soa visible representation and manifestation of the two interior, eternal and 
invisible principles, brought forth into war and opposition to each other by Lucifer, but settled 
again in this world, by the infinite wisdom and power of God in such a combination, order, pro- 
portion, and harmony, that (notwithstanding all their contrarieties, wherein they both act their 
parts upon this one only visible stage,) they must both be subservient to the keeping out and under 
their former prince, and to the greater manifestation of the glory of the omnipotent Creator. And 
so, this creation is not a bringing forth of any such new or strange thing as had not been before in 
any wise or manner; but is only an alteration of that state which was before the fall, in the parti- 
cular kingdom or region of Lucifer. Which alteration was made by God for the better, after that 
Lucifer had brought forth an alteration upon it, for the worse. For he had utterly spoiled, dark~ 
ened and wasted it, and made out of a pleasant angelical garden, a dark den of lions, dragons, and 
tigers, a habitation of devils, and a hold of every foul, unclean, and hateful spirit. Which it 
would still be, if God (the Father especially, unto whom this first moving in the creation is pro- 
perly and fundamentally attributed) had not moved himself, and had not made another opposite 
alteration of the whole state of this kingdom; and this chiefly by the light and water in this third 
principle, which he produced again, but of an inferior and exterior kind and degree to what it had 
peen before it was spoiled by Lucifer. For thereby un one side, the prince of darkness was ut- 
terly cast out from all his former possessions; and thereby also on the other, the pure transpa- 
rent materiality, or the seventh form of eternal nature (as to this particular region darkened, ob- 
scured, and grossly compacted by him,) was taken away from under his tyrannical dominion, and 
instated in such (as it were) a middle state or tolerable condition, as from which (though it must 
now during the time of this mixture of good and evil be subject unto vanity) it can and shall be 
purified and refined by fire again; and so be restored into its primeval glorious transparency. 
Wherefore it is that this first creation, brought to pass by a foregoing spoiling, carrieth along with 
it of all necessity, a second or new creation, or restoration into the primeval state ; and this begin- 
ning of time implieth absolutely an end of time also: and this even so naturally and inseparably 
that Teutonicus had no scruple to say, that if we knew exactly the hour and minute of that siath 
day wherein the creation was accomplished, we could also know the year and day of. that fiery trial 
whereby it shall be delivered again from the bondage of corruption ; for the beginning and the end 
are thoroughly alike to each other, and this latter is most naturally, or according to the immuta- 
ble laws of eternal nature, contained in the former. But the eternal Father hath reserved in his 
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s and characters of highly regenerate sons of God, we may rest assure . 
ena of physical science, surpass any imagination that could be previously formed of them. 
In the meantime let us rejoice to know, that the way is now clear and open for man to regain that 
high station and dignity conferred upon him at his creation, Gen, ii., 15., as the illustrious opener 
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own power the knowledge both of this and that; and it is not at all for us to know his secret times 
and seasons. ' 

Here then to have a due conception of what the creation is in general, before we come to 
consider it particularly, that wwlgar opinion which is generally had thereof, is in the first place to 
be removed. — For though it may be pleaded, that it is not only consistent with the outward letter 
of the Scripture, but it may be granted also that it can be consistent with piety and integrity of 
heart, so as to do no hurt unto them that hold it in simplicity of mind, because not able to look 
into the deeper ground; yet, nevertheless, it is inconsistent with the recondite wisdom of God, 
which is behind the veil of Moses, and may do such hurt unto an enquiring mind, as to keep it out 
from the understanding of those secret mysteries that were implied indeed from the very beginning 
in the outward letter of the Scripture, but not unfolded to the generality of mankind, except only 
now in this latter age of the world; wherein they will manifest themselves, though not unto all sorts 
of people promiscuously, but unto them only that seek the wisdom there where it can be found, and 
that cannot be contented with a broken superficial knowledge, but desire instantly to look deeper 
into the eternal ground, to understand the whole connexion between eternity and time, and to 
apprehend how, and why the latter of an absolute necessity (viz. after the fall of Lucifer,) must have 
been brought forth out of that, and why it must also of the same necessity be swallowed up into 
that again. 

This vulgar opinion then, considereth the creation of this world, as a work of the free, prede- 
terminate or fore appointed will and pleasure of God only and solely, without making any reflec- 
tion upon the foregoing fall of Lucifer, as if it had no communion nor connexion therewith at all; 
and thinketh that by saying, God was pleased in his infinite wisdom to make this third principle, 
and all the creatures therein, so as they are now, or (if it is able to look a little further) so as they 
were before the fall of man, and the curse was pronounced upon them, it hath expressed the whole 
mystery so solidly and deeply as that nothing more can be added, but that we must fully acqui- 
esce with this free will and pleasure of God, and ought not to enquire any further. Let now 
this superficial opinion stand in its place for the common people, to whom it may be sufficient and 
well enough, if they make but a good use and application thereof to a Christian-like behaviour; 
but as to Christian philosophers, it is certainly very short of being sufficient to reach the ground 
and bottom. For these (to mention only two or three general instances, and to pass over an in- 
numerable multitude of particulars) will never/say, That it was the free, fore-appointed will and 
good pleasure of God, the Father"of Light, with whom is no darkness at all, nor any variableness 
nor shadow of turning, that there should have been darkness upon the face of the deep; nor that 
the earth, but for so much as one single moment, should have been without form and void: not 
can they grant that it was his prefixed holy will and intention, (arisen and established absolutely 
in his own counsel, before and without any reflection upon what was actually done by his rebel-. 
lious creatures,) that there should be such dry, barren, howling wildernesses upon earth, full of 
tearing beasts and venomous worms, insects and serpents, and such rough, hard, and horrid 
rocks and stones, which never were nor can be of any use to man, whom yet all the creatures of 
this world were designed to be putin subjection unto. But that the cause of all such and the like 
things, and most especially of that never-ceasing strife and war, whereby both living and lifeless 
creatures upon earth do continually persecute, murder, and destroy one another, must certainly 
be found out somewhere else, and not be attributed to the absolute holy will and good pleasure of 
God the Almighty, who is the enly goodness itself, and in nowise good and evil. This is the sen- 
timent of Christian philosophers, who yet will not proclaim it publicly to the promiscuous multi- 
tude of (as well divinesas laics) because they know that it cannot be understood nor accepted by any, 
unless it be such as are able to look into the ground of eternal nature, and to give a satisfactory 
answer to that objection which here doth presently arise. 

For our dark natural reason, having no true idea of what the creation was, cannot but say, 
[Odjection] If God had not himselfalonecreated all visible andinvisible things, without all exception, 
then there must have been some other creator besideshim. Andif he had not created them accor- 
ding to his own unlimited will and fore-appointed pleasure, so as they now are, then there must have 
been some creature that hindered his absolute sovereign will, and constrained himto make them so 
and so, when otherwise he could have made them better, and settled them in astate of perfect con- 
cordance, without any contrariety, hurtfulness, war, and opposition. ‘This creature now could not 
be supposed to have been any other, but even Lucifer himself with his augels ; which yet to say or 
think would be an abominable thing, etc. This same was not only objected unto Teutonicus by 
some that misunderstood his writings, and could not apprehend the generation of eternal nature. 
but it was also most perversely laid to his charge by others, that he held such a doctrine as that 
Lucifer had made the earth, rocks and stones, and the venomous and hurtful creatures, and was 
thus a creator of them, besides Him, of whom the Scripture saith, that he created heaven and 
earth and all that is therein: whereby we are the more confirmed (said those ignorant opposers) 
that this shoemaker intended to teach us afresh that old damnable doctrine of Manes. babbling of 
two contrary Gods, a white or good, and a black or evil one. But truly this altogether 
is so far from his mind and sense, that it hath no communion therewith at all, as may plainly 
appear unto everyone that hath but a small understanding of the process in the mutual genera - 
tion of the forms of eternal nature, and will but search a little into this matter, But I think 
it most proper and necessary that this objection should be examined and answered unto, before 
we descend to a particular consideration of this creation; and this for a defence of the truth and 
innocence of our author. It hath two parts, both which are to be considered distinctly : for it 
ser (1) gegen: pen ees : maker or creator of earth and stones; and (2.) that he 
makes him a binder or controuler of the free sovereign will of God ine i 
forth the creatures of this world in such or such a ConMeOn: nee Se es Monee 

Concerning the first part, the whole matter is easily thus to be conceived. [Answer] Before 
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of the works of God, in the light of Divine wisdom causing them all to show for i 

wonders, virtues, beauties and perfections, ‘‘ to the praise of his glory.” CHP Areata 
We now continue the extracts, in reference to the first of which we repeat our advertisement 

that ‘not every particular is to be received as simple and orthodox truth, for the writer (an in. 
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the revolt of Lucifer, as long as he was a holy angel of light, all the seven forms of eternal nature 
stood in the most perfect union and harmony, both in himself, and without him in his whole 
kingdom, The sia properties therefore, generated the seventh most gently, softly, and sweetly, 
ina clear, pure, crystaline transparency, according to the nature of the light ; which then had the 
predominance over all the rest, as they do still throughout. all the other kingdoms and regions of 
all the holy angels, that kept their habitation in the light, and as they shall do again in the place 
of this now defiled and cursed third principle also, when they shall be re-harmonised, and the 
whole principle be purified by fire, and so be restored into its former glorious condition. When 
now Lucifer, in unanimous concurrence with all his angels, by his perverse will, desire, faith, or 
magia, stirred up the fourth form of fire, first and chiefly within himself, intending to raise it up 
above all the rest, and to exalt himself therein as analmighty, most sovereign monarch, the whole 
harmonious order of eternal nature in his created being, was presently broken. But this could 
not have been done as in and to his own particular creature only; but by this selfsame act and 
deed, his fiery spirit went also actually forth from him in his false magia, into all that was without 
and besides him, intending to conquer and to trample all under his feet, and so to be alone the 
supremest all in all. Thus now he poisoned, infected, and polluted all what he could enter into; 
all that gave him any admittance, or in anywise condescended to his will. He stung as a fiery 
serpent, not only into the other angelical thrones, and provoked them to do the same which he 
did, from whence came the war in heaven between Michael and the Dragon; but he went also 
out against God himself, his father and creator, intending to bring him under into subjection. 
The whole harmonious order therefore of eternal nature, wherein darkness and fire had stood 
from all eternity in subordination to the light, was thus immediately broken without his particu- 
lar creature also, wherever he could get any admittance ; not broken indeed as to God his creator, 
for this was really too strong for him, nor was it broken as to the rest of the holy obedient angels, 
for they resisted him and kept him out, but it was broken in his own whole region or kingdom, 
for there only he could prevail, seeing that this stood in subjection under him, and was by birth- 
right, his natural due possession, whereof he then was the only king andruler. There, therefore, 
he found a free admittance and condescension to his will, with the four first forms of nature, which 
he could raise up, and so subdue the rest. Throughoutall his dominion therefore, butnowhere else 
beyond it, though he designed it everywhere, the harmonious order of eternalnature was actually 
broken. For that which before stood in the midst between three and three, was now by his false 
magia dislocated and removed from its appointed place, and could no more keep under the dark- 
ness beneath, nor any more give forth a shining glorious light above. So, therefore, the three in- 
ferior forms on the left hand, swallowed up before from all eternity, by the three superior on the 
right, came to be raised up out of their hidden deep, and were set in opposition, and enabled to 
act according to their own will and inclination. Wherefore also, they exerted presently their own 
peculiar qualifications, most intrinsical and natural unto them when not kept under by the light- 
ness of light and love. What now their peculiar qualifications were, was formerly mentioned suf- 
ficiently, and is now here plainly to be seen by those fruits or products they brought forth imme- 
diately. To generate the seventh form of materiality, is common unto all the six, and none of them 
can be excluded therefrom ; whether they stand in union or in disharmony, they can never cease 
to generate the seventh. Materiality therefore, must still have been generated in all this disorder 
and confusion, no less than before, in their concordance. But what kind of materiality could now 
here have been generated, when these three inferior forms of darkness had got the predominion ? 
All the former purity, sweetness, clearness, softness and meekness was abolished: the whole re- 
gion had before been full of light and glory ; but now that was extinguished, and there was dark- 
ness upon the face of the deep. Before, it was a dwelling-place of meekness, tranquility, and love; 
but now, it was turned into fierceness, tumult, wrath, envy, hatred and anger. ‘he harshness 
having now the greatest hand in the generation of the seventh form, attracted, astringed, and 
compacted, without any resistance or restraint, in the extremest force and vehemence; and this 
still so much the more and stronger, as it was more stirred up and exasperated, on one side by its 
own stinging prickle, and on the other side, by its own turbulent whirling wheel. The seventh 
form therefore, which should have been generated sweetly and gently, pure, transparent, thin, 
subtle, fine and crystaline, by the predominant concurrence of the three superior forms of light, 
could not have been so generated any more within the sphere of this disharmonised region; but 
must now have been generated only according to the predominant property of the three inferior 
forms of darkness, that is, it must have been made dark, thick, gross, obscure, hard, rough, pon- 
derous, earthy, stony, and rocky. And this not only in such or such a particular place of this re- 
gion, as now is this earthly globe, but everywhere throughout this whole kingdom, though not 
everywhere equally alike, but here more and there less, according to the various conditions of se- 
veral places different from each other; and according also to the different activities of those diabo- 
lical agents that stirred and exasperated the forms of nature either more or less, or after this or 
that peculiar manner. Like as we may observe an outward resemblance thereof in the ice, 
congealed out of a soft water, or other liquid, which is done everywhere in all the world, where- 
ever this astringing power can prevail; and yet is not done everywhere equally alike, but more 
in one piace and less in another, according to the different conditions of those liquors that are ca- 
pable of being congealed, and according also to the various degrees of this congealing force, i 
This now is a short abridgement of what Teutonicus saith of this matter throughout all his 
writings, but more especially in his Avrora from the xiiith to the xviith chapter, where he de- 
elareth this fall and work of Lucifer most particularly with all its circumstances, and with res- 
pect to all the forms of nature from the first unto the seventh; worthy indeed of all consideration. 
But who can say here with any sense, that he giveth unto him the character of a maker or creator? 
Is he not manifestly represented inall his pages and lines asa breaker and destroyer? For he is not 
said to have himself generated the dark, gross, impure materiality ; but the three first forms ofdark- 
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genious philosopher, but not favoured with the full lights of Behmen,) has grossly erred in many 
of his conceptions, but_the study thereof with the other accompanying extracts and references, 
may afford to the candidate a further assistance in the pursuit of that intricate yet sure path which 
shall bring him to the desired goal.’ The work from which it is taken, is entitled : ‘‘ La Vérité,” 
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ness,in their predominance over the three of light, have generated itso, as soon as they had extin- 
guished and swallowed up the light. But Luciferis only said to have been the chief agent, who 
stirred them up thereto, by his strong stirring and exasperating the violence of the harshness and 
fiery strength; and this the Scripture saith itself implicitly, when it calleth him Apollyon, and 
more explicitly, a liar and murderer from the beginning. And though he were even expressly said 
to have generated the dark and gross impure materiality, in such a sense as now in this world 
a dark, false magician may be said to produce or generate this or that material thing, (which he 
doth not as by himself, or by his own sufficiency, but by the forms of nature, which he disorderly 
and maliciously abuseth, and which alone can properly be said to have produced it,) yet even then 
also, this production made by Lucifer from the beginning, could not at all be called, nor be con- 
sidered as a making or creating work; but only as a perverting, breaking, defiling, and destroying 
of that which before was holy, clear, and pure. Teutonicus therefore, made him not a maker of 
earth and stones, but he made him a spoiler and waster of that blessed crystaline earth, which he 
used to call ternarius sanctus, and which had been full of the light and glory of God, as well in 
his kingdom when he was an angel of light, as in the other angelical regions: and he saith that 
he was the only cause of that first spoiled condition of the earth, thus described in the beginning 
of the first chapter of Genesis, The earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. But if these opposers think this to be contrary to the truth, let them declare 
more solidly what the Scripture means by calling him a destroyer and murderer from the beginning, 
and let them show us what he destroyed and murdered, before the creation of this world. Did he 
not murder the light in his own creature, and in his whole region, and raise up instead thereof 
the darkness, whose prince he is unto this day? And did he not waste his own kingdom, his 
glorious inheritance, his holy, clear, paradisical earth, the seventh form of eternal nature, his 
pleasant angelical garden, full of glory and delight, making it really dark and empty, void and 
without form, and destitute ofall that beauty wherewith it had been adorned by his Father and 
Creator? So that Teutonicus might well say of him, Jf all trees were writers, all their branches 
pens, all the mountains books, and all waters ink, they would not be sufficient to describe that 
lamentable condition which Lucifer with his angels, brought upon his region. As little therefore, 
as he had created that former pure transparent earth, whereon he dwelt in the light before his 
fall, so little also did he create this outward earth. He caused indeed, the forms and powers of 
darkness to generate, in their predominance over the light, such a dark, dead, dry, rough, and 
gross materiality everywhere throughout his whole region; but it was God and he only, who cre- 
ated, that is, formed and settled together in one globe, this dispersed impure matter, and rectified 
it again, by restoring unto it light and water, in the same manner as it had before, (though not 
‘in the same internal degree of glory, beauty, and excellence, which was not to be done in this be- 
ginning of time, but to be reserved to the end thereof, as hereafter will appear) and replenished it 
with innumerable creatures of all sorts and kinds; altogether representing those that were also 
before upon that former paradisical earth: which certainly Lucifer would destroy and make void 
and without form again, it his power were equal to his will, for he is a destroyer of all the creatures 
of God, and a setter up of his own dark lying figures, formed by his own will, in his false magia. 
So that it is a great ignorance and misapprehension, if not a great perversity to say, that Teutoni- 
cus made Lucifer a maker or creator of earth and stones. 

But now further, as to that second part of this objection, whereby it is said that [Objection] if it 
was not the free fore-appointed will and full pleasure of God, that the creatures of this world should 
be so as they are, then Lucifer must have hindered and constrained him to make them so and so, 
when otherwise he could have made them better, and settled them in a state of perfect concordance 
without any contrariety, hurtfulness, venom, war and opposition, etc. [4 nswer| This is quite 
erroneous, and stands upon that false hypothesis, that the creation of this third principle hath no 
connexion with the fall of Lucifer, but is a free, fore-designed work of God, to be considered with- 
out any reflexion upon what was done by this revolting angel ; which is justly called a false hy- 
pothesis, inasmuch, as this creation isa work of God a posteriori, made only to rectify and restore 
that which was spoiled and destroyed. For if Lucifer had not fallen, no creation of this third prin- 
ciple would have been brought forth, nor could any alteration have been made in this region ; for 
it stood already in the highest degree of glory, light and dignity, and must have continued the 
glorious inheritance and possession of their great prince and hierarch for ever and ever. Whether 
God would have been pleased to create some other things, and so to have manifested his goodness 
and glory unto some other creatures, besides the holy angels, or whether he would not, we are not to 
determine ; but only this we may freely say, that if Lucifer had not revolted, and by his revolt laid 
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or ‘Les Mystéres du Christianisme, approfondis radicalement, et reconnus physi uément i 
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1771.” And the author (a member of the Romish church) thus prefaces the ork on the: title 
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“Le nom de LA VE'RITE! déclarera sur chaque feuillet de celivre, qu’elle seule en adicté le con- 
tenu a celui qui le met au jour: il devoit ce tribut asa gloire. L’ordre, que demandoit cet ouy- 
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waste his kingdom, no creation, no transformation, nor any alteration could have been made 
in this region. For the two eternal principles had then continued in their harmonious order: 
darkness and fire must have abode in their subjection to the light to all eternity, as they stood 
therein from all eternity. This third principle therefore, could not have been made, especially 
not in this region, a distinct representation and manifestation of their several divided properties, 
as itis and must be now. If then, there was no fore-appointed will and decree in the counsel of 
God, before and without a reflection upon this sad apostacy of Lucifer, to create this third princi- 
ple, and to manifest therein a visible figure of the two eternal principles in their opposition to each 
other, how could this will of God have been hindered or limited? And how can he, who is only 
to restore a thing spoiled by another, be said to be constrained by that spoiler to restore it so and 
So; especially when this restorer is all sufficient to show forth thereby his power and wisdom, and 
to make use of that same spoiling for the greater illustration of his own honour and glory? It 
may be said indeed, That he is occasioned to accommodate his wisdom to the condition and circum- 
stances of that spoiled thing, and this in a sense, may be said also of God; but how can this be 
more derogating from his honour and glory, than it is when we say, and say rightly according to 
the truth, That he created such angels as could revolt against him, and that he gave unto them 
such thrones and possessions as could be spoiled and wasted by them? Seeing that by their revolt 
they did no hurt at all unto him, but hurt only themselves ; and that he hath restored, and will 
restore what was spoiled, so as that even this spoiling itself shall serve to the greater exaltation of 
his might, honour and glory. 

The fall then of Lucifer was foreseen indeed from all eternity in the mirror of eternal wonders, 
and so was the creation of this world also; and though there is or was no real before or after in 
that eternal all seeing eye, yet with respect to our understanding, the fall of Lucifer is fore-going, 
as it was also actually, and thecreation of this third principle is following, and so following, that 
it depends upon that, and was not decreed beforehand, or without respect to that, but only in con- 
sequence and relation unto that. For when these things stood thus in this depraved state, what 
was there to be done, both with Lucifer and with his corrupted region? Should God have left him 
alone, so as to give over this whole kingdom into his absolute power, to exercise therein his sad 
tyrannical dominion, according to all his own will, in despite of God and all his holy angels? No, 
this could not have been done at all. For this region was not Lucifer’s propriety, but his Creator 
was the only proprietor thereof; and it was only given unto him by birthright for an inheritance, 
if he would continue an obedient son. When he therefore departed from obedience, it was but just 
with God to thrust him out, and to take from him his inheritance. And moreover also this re- 
gion, considered especially as to the seventh form of nature therein, neither had, nor could have 
revolted, nor committed any iniquity against its Creator; seeing that it stood only in mere passive- 
ness, and must suffer itself to be defiled and polluted, having no ability to resist, because it was 
only a generated body, without any activity of itself, and could therefore not hinder its alteration 
and pollution, brought in upon it by the now predominant forms of darkness. How then, or by 
what equity could it have been punished with being given over into the arbitrary government of 
this apostatised prince of darkness? Unto whom it must now (until the power of omnipotence in 
the following creation appeared for its deliverance) have been subject indeed, but this constrained- 
ly, not willingly ; for it is natural and intrinsical unto every, even the most senseless thing, to in- 
cline tc continue in its own state, rather than to be brought down into a lower and worse condition. 

- It was then not only justice and equity with God, but was also of the highest necessity for the 
maintaining of his honour and glory, to take this region away from under the subjection of this 
rebellious angel. But this could not yet have been sufficient for its restitution, but it must fur- 
ther also be refined and purified by fire, and so restored into its former beauty and excellency ; for 
it was defiled and corrupted so that the glory of God could not appear, nor dwell, nor represent 
and manifest itselftherein. But now further, this purification by fire, and so this full restoration 
into the primeval glory, could not have been done then immediately, for it was a vacant throne, 
destitute of its natural prince, and in the counsel of the most Holy Trinity it was decreed, that 
another king should be raised up instead of Lucifer, after quite another way and manner, unto 
whom this region should be given for an eternal possession ; for so saith the Scripture to this 
purpose; that we were chosen in Jesus Christ before the foundation of the world; and though this 
king should have been Adam the First, yet it was also seen and known beforehand that he would 
not stand firm in the hour of his temptation, but fall back, and so bring thereby another defile- 
ment upon this region again. And therefore (though not therefore only, but for several deeper, 
fundamental reasons, which could be produced if this did not suffice) it was not, nay it couldnot 








lés CABALISTIQUES, parcequ’ ils sont 4 décomposer, les uns par Syllables, les autres par Lettres ; 
et il sentira dans la suite, combien cette seconde Clef lui importoit a connoitre.” 

And further, in the body of the work, in the second Section, he thus speaks :— ; 

‘¢Le fondement de mon explication sera d’abord compris par ceux qui, poss¢dans la Science 
radicale des Nombres et des Caractéres sacrés, doivent pénétrer par elle avec facilité dans la pro- 
fondeur de tous le secrets des Philosophes. Sije veux que ceux-la me jugent un interpréte ex- 
act, et en méme tems circonspect, il faut que je les renvoie au dixiéme et au seizi¢me chapitres 
de nos merveilleuses ‘‘ CLAVICULES DE SALOMON.” ; 93 to 

And now in the following detached extracts concerning the Scholastic Theology, its ignorance 
of the ground and truth of things, etc., he proceeds:— F ; pp 

“A Pegard des DoaMES DE CROYANCE qui furent saints, ou statués a perpetuité pour fonde- _ 
ment de notre Catholicisme, [i.e. before the great corruptions had entered into the Romish Church] 
on les arassemblés dans un précis symbolique, ayant par cette raison le titre de Sympoxe: Je mani- 
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dans la Langue ancienne, mais encore dans la Cabale syllabique des Philosophes Grecs : chacun le 
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have been purified then, by such a purification as it is to pass through at the end of time, ard so 
neither could it then have been restored into that same light and glory wherein it stood before, 
but another expedient was in the meanwhile found out in the wisdom of God, whereby his whole 
will and counsel most wisely could be performed ; and this was the creation of this our outward 
third principle, wherein the two interior principles are left indeed in their contrariety to each 
other, (not by any necessity or constraint laid upon the creator by his rebellious creature, but by 
his own wisdom, for the greater manifestation of his glory, and the greater confusion of this 
spoiler,) and do both actually send forth their influences thereinto, according to their several divi- 
ded properties, but are nevertheless so far harmonised and knit togetherin order, measure, weight 
and proportion, that neither of them can entirely prevail against the other; that the dark and fiery 
principle, which is destroying in its own nature when alone predominant, cannot alone exert its 
power and dominion, but must only serve the principle of light, for to move and stir it up, that so 
they both concurrently may be subservient to produce and manifest the secret wonders of God, 
whose shadows shall appear hereafter in eternity; and that they both may keep out and under 
their former prince, who is now only a prince of darkness. For though he may have an access in 
that dark and fiery part, with respect to which he is also still called a prince of this world; yet 
seeing that this is nowhere alone, but hath always and everywhere more or less an opposite part of 
light and water with it, he is everywhere resisted and excluded, except where men by their own 
malice, give unto him an open door. And moreover this whole principle, seeing that it is quite 
of another and exterior condition, nature and order, than that wherein he was created, availeth 
him nothing at all, nor can he make any use thereof, though he still is and liveth within its 
sphere. He ean see no more in the light of this principle than he can in his own darkness; and 
the water of this principle can refresh him no more than his own fire can. So therefore he only is 
disappointed and deluded in alt kis designs, but the glory of his Creator exalted in all his works. 
And there is rejoicing even in heaven also among the holy angels because of the creation of this 
outward world, whereby this whole region is delivered from his tyranny, and is set in such a state 
as from which, (after the time shall be accomplished wherein it must be subject unto vanity, be- 
cause of the transgression of man,)it may be restored into its primeval dignity, and so re-united to 
the other two angelical hierarchies. 

So then the creation of this third principle isnot at all such a work as is commonly apprehended 
by the vulgar, but quite another thing; to declare and demonstrate which much more might in- 
deed be added, but it will still evidence itself more and more hereafter. Here therefore it may suf- 
fice only to have said in general, That it is nothing else but a transformation of this whole polluted 
kingdom of Lucifer into another exterior state, and inferior degree of goodness, light and dignity, 
made in order to bring it up in due time again, through the purifying fire into that primeval glory 
wie it stood before the fre was stirred up, and the darkness set in opposition against the 

ight.———— 

Having thus seen the connexion between the fall of Lucifer and the creation of this third 
principle, and what this creation is in general ; and having given, I think, a sufficient answer to 
that twofold objection, we are now further to consider this whole outward creation more particu- 
larly, according to the description given forth thereof by Moses. In the beginning then God 
created the heaven and the earth, saith Moses. By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
all the host of them by the breath of his mouth, saith David: and In the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and God was the werd; the same was in the beginning with God: alé 
things were made by him, and without him was not anything made that was made, ete., saith the 
apostie John. Atl three say concordantly one and the same thing of the creation, though the 
words of the Apostle reach further, and imply much more than those of Moses and of David. For 
this beginning which Moses speaketh of, is only the beginning of time; whieh according to his 
following description, must of necessity have been brought forth after the fallof Lucifer. But the 
beginning mentioned by St. John is not this beginning of time only; for he saying that without 
the Word, which was in the beginning with God, not anything was made that was made, includeth 
manifestly the creation of angels also, which verily had its beginning before the beginning of the 
creation of this third principle : whereas Moses saith nothing at all neither of the creation of an- 
gels, nor of their fall explicitly, but was only, and (for reasons declared elsewhere) very shortly 
and obscurely too, to describe the outward creation of this our visible world. 

So then we have now here already two beginnings, different from each other by degrees of being 
more exterior and more interior. For the creation of angels belongs not at all unto time, nor was 
the beginning thereof a beginning of time ; but the time of this third principle is such a necessary 





distinguera, quand jen donnerai la franche et naturelle explication. 
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unavoidable consequence of their fall, as an earthly room or place is of a gross compacted body, 
We must say indeed, that the creation of angels had a beginning, for though their essences were 
eternal, yet they were not formed or figured creatures from eternity ; but we cannot say this be- 
ginning imports atime, no more than we can say, that it imports such or such a determinate 
extension of room and place; though really something answering unto both is imported, which 
because it is surpassing our outward condition, wherein all things are grossly compacted, our 
earthly tongue hath no denomination to express or represent it by conveniently ; for though it 
imports not a time yet it imports a lower state than eternity is, when considered absolutely as to 
itself, without any respect to creatures. The mighty angel in the Revelation, sware by him that 
liveth for ever and ever, who created heaven and earth, and the things that are therein, there should 
be time no longer, but in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, the mystery of God should be fin- 
ished. Now this mystery of God is wholly relating unto man, created after the creation of héaven 
and earth, and all of the things that are therein. If then there shall be time no longer, after the 
finishing of this mystery of God, there was also no time before this mystery of God had its actual 
beginning in the creation of heaven and earth and the things therein, though there had been ano- 
ther beginning already before in the angelical creation. 

It may seem superfluous to insist so much upon this difference, the notion whereof may be 
plain and noterious enough, but I think it not so, because these two beginnings are not yet all 
that the words of St. John are applicable unto; but we shall find two other beginnings more, both 
which are much deeper, and far more intrinsical, because without any relation unto creatures, and 
which do differ also from each other by such a difference as might be said in this or that respect, 
to bear some analogy to this, whereby the beginning of time differeth from the beginning of the 
creation of angels. Seeing then that these two posterior beginnings are nearer to us (because both 
relating unto such creatures as Stood originally in the same degree of excellency, having both been 
created after the image and likeness of God), and are therefore more comprehensible, we must 
needs look upon them with attention, and procure in our mind a true idea of that difference 
whereby they are to be distinguished from each other, if we expect to have any good apprehension 
of those other two beginnings that are much more abstruse and remote from our eyes. For they 
are all four to be taken notice of, if the expression of the Apostle, and that excellent explication 
which Teutonicus giveth forth thereof, shall be fully understood. 

If we then look deeper, beyond both this and that creation intothe generation of eternal nature, 
we shall find that something like to a beginning is to be understood there also, which is implied in 
the denomination of a principle, and which has been spoken of sufficiently before, where: it was 
called an eternal beginning or a beginning without beginning. And this is the lower beginning 
of these latter two, answering in different respects both to the beginning made in the angelical 
creation, and to the following beginning of time in the outward creation also. Foras to both these, 
eternal nature is as it were successively and gradually descended—down lower and lower, and hath 
manifested in the former more secretly and unitedJy, and in the latter more openly and separately 
all its hidden powers and energies. Seeing that in the beginning of the angelical creation, its 
darkness and fire, though both co-operating indeed subserviently, were still hid and kept under 
in subjection, and the light only was made manifest in all the holy angels. When contrariwise 
in the beginning of time, or in the outward creation, it hath openly displayed both darkness, fire 
and light, in a plain distinction and division, obvious everywhere, and made even a visible and 
transitory representation of each of them particularly. : Peres: 

But further, if we now look deeper again beyond eternal nature and its eternal beginning it- 
self, into that transcendent, abyssal, incomprehensible generation of God, who there generateth 
God, or spreadeth forth himself into Father, Son and Spirit, spoken of lately in the explication of 
that ScHEME or TABLE, which considereth Gop without all nature and creature, even there 
also there is still in a higher and more recondite sense, a beginning, or rather something as quite 
afar off, and only with relation to our apprehension answering thereunto, to be conceived, which 
more than any of all the former wanteth indeed a peculiar and more convenient denomination; for 
this of a beginning is much too gross and low ; but seeing we have no better, we must call it a be- 
ginning too, and be contented with that difference whereby we can distinguish it from all the 
others in the apprehension of our mind. For it is rightly said, that in our apprehension only it 
answers to a beginning ; and yet it is rightly said also, that a real ground of this our apprehension 
is in the thing itself; which would be plainer on both sides, if we could have another and more 
significant denomination than that of a beginning is. And this is the inmost or deepest begin- 
ning of all, beyond which there is no other to be looked out for more, and is answering in different 
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cités s’étant étendties sur LA Pre/sctence divine, sur LA PREDESTINATION, et sur les effets 
physiques de la GRACE DE D1£v, par laquelle seule tous les hommes existent, vivent, et se per- 
pétiient, il est né sur ces matieres théologales des disputes singulieres, qui ne sont appuyées de 
part et d’autre que par des Docwmens scholastiques 4 perte de viie. : _ 

J'ai déja dit qu’une longue négligence des Lettres ayant fait éclipser toute connoissance de 
nos termes mystiques, nous avions généralément perdu de viie les fondements naturels de notre 
sainte Religion, et que depuis ce tems nos Ecoles de Théologie, en ne préconisant que des Theses 
antiphysiques, étoient néanmoins réputées enseigner de solides Préceptes. Or, attendu que ces 
Ecoles font un obstacle de plus A LA DEecouveRTE DU VRAI, je vois une nécessité de les com- 
battre en forme, avant de dévoiler la simplicité véridique de nos plus grands Mysteres. Elles fe- 
ront donc l’objet de ma section suivante * * * (Thus far out of Sect. II.) n i 

Prévenu par mon instruction générale quelle est la véritable essence de nos Ecoles de Théo- 
logie, Von sera bien aise que jen rende la preuve tout-a-fait sensible, dans un Examen sérieux de 
jeurs Documens sur plusieurs Points interressans de notre Religion Romaine: J’entre en matiere. 
Les R¥\VE\LATIONS.—Je prie mon lecteur de réflechir, que comme le mot, VELARE, signifie 
voiler, de méme REVELARE doit nécessairement signifier revotler, ou voiler de nouveau ce qui au~ 
roit déja paru sous wn VOILE primitif. Par tant cest une Erreur-de-fait a nos Auteurs modernes 
de vouloir, par leur Traduction Frangoise du terme Latin REVELATIO, lui attribuer un significati- 
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respects to all the following three, but nearer and more especially to that next eternal beginning 
made in the generation of eternal nature ; seeing that these two are both relating to the manifesta- 
tion of God unto himself only, when the other two have their only relation to the manifestation 
of God made by and unto creatures. Wherefore also this answerableness whereby this deepest 
abyssal (or rather byssal) beginning answers to the beginning in the generation of eternal nature, 
_ is as far above that whereby it answers to the angelical beginning, as God the creator is above the 
creatures; and infinitely more different from that whereby it answers to the beginning of time, than 
a bright shining light is different from a dark shadow, caused by the interposition of an obscure 
body, which was even actually done by the fall of angels in this outward creation. When it doth 
nevertheless truly answer more or less to all the three following degrees of beginning successively, 
and unto each according to its own either nearer or more remote condition. So that therefore as 
to all these four, the words of St. John are to be understood, when those of Moses speak of the 
most outward and lowest beginning of time in the temporal creation only. Which apostolical words 
we shall now further take into more particular consideration, beginning from that which is the 
deepest and inmost, and so proceeding down to that which is the lowest and outmost of all; which 
also alone is to have an end, not in any deeper, but only in such a sense, and according to such a 
manner as is directly opposite unto those circumstances, in the consideration of which it can alone 
properly be said to have had a beginning, nay, which made, or even were themselves this very be- 
ginning of time.” [To resume the Summary.] (1.) Abyss without.all beginning. (2.) Abyss itself 
the beginning of all posterior things. (3.) Abyssal Nothing and All is God himself, though not yet 
to be considered as Father. Abyssal condition. Trinity. Father Son and Spirit had a beginning ; 
reconciled with Behmen saying, the Father is beginning-less. That the distinction between the 
Father and the Abyssal Willis cwm fundamento in re, is plain from Scripture. This beginning not 
related to the abyssal will, but to its actual moving. 

The word was (if we say) generated in this beginning, we say true enough, but not yet all. 
This was implieth also its having been in the Father before this beginning : shown from the Scrip- 
ture, I am inthe Father, and the Father isin me. Why the Son is called the word of the Father, is 
largely declared by the generation of our word. es 

To declare that, and how, Father and Son are one and not two; and yet also éwo, and notone, 
is first shown what Teutonicus understands by Unity, by Abyss, by God, by Father, and by Son, 
Word or Byss.. The real ground of the Father and Son being one, is this, that not only the Son is 
in the Father, but also the Father in the Son. How the Father can be in the Son when the Son 
is in the Father, explained. That Father and Son are one, not two, is demonstrated. (1.) In the 
Father is all, and in the Son is all what is in the Godhead. (2.) The glory is the Father’s, and the 
gloryis the Son’s. (3.) The Father’s is all power, and the Son’s is all power. (4.) J am the first and 
the last. (5.) Noman has seen God; and we have seen with our eyes. Fhe purein heart shall see God, 
reconciled declared and demonstrated, by showing, how God here is taken. An objection that the 
Jews were the peculiar people of the Father, answered. Objection, This makes two eternal Gods, 
a visible and invisible one. Answer, No. Philip’s request, and the Lord’s answer. Not we the 
makers of the trinity. 

Again that Father and Son are also two, not one, is declared and demonstrated, from the 
Abyss being not a Byss, and the Byss being not an Abyss; (and hereafter, further in the words, 
with God.) God, not always taken in the same sense and respect. The many strong holds of an- 
titrinitarians. Reason cannot be pulled down by another reason ; but only by ete. t 

And the word was with God. Difference between in, and with him. The father’s bosom; and 
why called the father’s. Son with the Father, upon the Father's throne. And God was the word. 
Complaint against the English translation. The apostle goeth directly forward, explained and 
proved. Distinction and unity must be together. God his own beginning, and his own end. 
Two, and one. God was the word in which was life. In the following words, the Apostle descends 
down unto things; and so unto eternal nature, which is the first of things. 

As to the second beginning, these words of Saint John are explained in some positions. Lubet 
with desire; why and how. How it goeth along with it, explained by a simile. The first original 
will was itself that lubet, and itself that strong desire; declared and proved. A/J/ things, (all the 
forms of ‘eternal nature) made (or caused to be what they are) by him; declared particularly as to 
all the seven forms. 

As to the third and fourth beginning, without him was not any etc., because all in eternal na- 
ture was made by him. In him was life; must be understood with respect to the fall. In the 
Father without the Son no life for men and angels. Father, men were thine. . .I give unto them 





on directement opposée a celle que sa dérivation du Latin lui rend propre. 

L’on doit d’ailleurs comprendre, que, sans offenser de propos délibéré la Raison et le bon Sens, 
on ne peut envisager, dans Jes REVELATIONS Théologales, quisont conteniies aux livres de Moyse, 
des Prophetes, ou des Evangelistes, aucun dévoilement des Choses Divines; puisque les grandes 
Vérités, que leur Textes sacrés nous enseignent y demeurent obscwrément cachées pour les com~ 
mun des hommes: hé! que dis-je, pour le commun des hommes? nos plus fameux Théologiens 
d’aujourdhui conviennent franchement qu’elles sont impénétrables pour eux: il est vrai qu’ils ne 
parieny: et ne pensent ainsi, que parceque le fondement de leur savoir théologique est la ScHoxas- 
TICITES. 

Si done, en ne pénétrant pas eux-méme dans le secret des choses revoilées, leur plaisir est de 
nous entretenir de ces mystiques Révélations, comme si elles eussent dévoilé les Vérités divines et 
éternelles; il est évident que leur assertion a cette égard demeure vaine de soi, tant-parceque le 
fait ’anéantit, que parceque le mot REVELATIO exprimele contraire. Elle ne doit conséquemment 
paroitre 4 nos yeux que comme une These d’Ecole, ou de Récréation, propre a aiguiser les sens 
spirituels de la jeunesse. En effet on ne peut mettre en dispute scholastique des propositions 
aussi révoltantes pour le jugement humain, sans que le jeune Hcolier n’en soit vivement frappé: 
par ow il lui reste dans limagination une impression plus forte de la Vérité naturelle, qu’on ne 
lui conteste que fictivement, 

Il est sensible que nos Théologiens, en qualifiant Moyse le premier Ecrivain sacré, voulurent 
jouer et plaisanter d’une seconde maniére sur le mot REvELATIO; et ce fut pour rendre le fait en- 
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elernal life. And the life was the light of men. Wife and light, not so distinguished before the fall 
of man; both one, and yet also two. And the light shineth into the darkness. Especially in men 
and angels, before they extinguished it. Eterna] darkness and death not absolutely nothing etc. 
Darkness comprehended it not. If light shall be light, darkness must be darkness. [End of the 
DISCOURSE on Saint John’s words, In the beginning, &c.] 

In the beginning God created etc. Herein, in one sense, a work preparatory for the creation; 
and, in another, a complete account thereof, containing alletc. The first is declared by a simile; 
to stop a misapprehension (as if there had been already stones, rocks, etc.). Behmen’s sense is 
plainly represented, and he vindicated, by showing it is rightly said that, if this fire be not quench- 
ed, a black soot will not cease to be generated. That this kingdom must needs have been taken 
away from Lucifer, and he be cast out. Why; and by what means? By creation; which impli- 
eth chiefly a compacting and bringing down lower. Declared by light and water whichexclude 
him. All this more evident from, In the beginning: for this not the beginning of Lucifer’s revol- 
ting, but of God stopping him. Beginning of time; place; palpabililty. Denomination of a third 
principle. From hence plain, (1.) the earth of the vilest excrements. (2.) Why it consists of 
an innumerable multiplicity of materialities. (3.) Why in all a mixture of good and evil. (4. That, 
and how everything may bechanged. (5.) That, and how this mixture (as before the curse) con- 
sistent with, God sawall. ..verygood. (6.) That the earth belongeth unto the centre of Sol. (7.) 
That this work was preparatory. Which last expression could still be made plainer, (1.) by earth 
was void; (2.) by darkness upon the face etc., (3.) by spirit of God moved etc. 

The second begins by an earnest declaration against our own learning, labouring, running, 
making, and expolishing images etc., which it was necessary to say thus plainly and chiefly for 
the writer’s own security ; having in alla twofold end. The thing itself proposed but in one page, 
by the example of Teutonicus, and referring to his declaration. Concluded with some instances 
of his mockers being dreadfully punished. And with references to Behmen. 

The seven days jointiy considered, in fourteen positions. (1.) The literal sense true, but a 
deeper hid therein. (2.) Seven days, seven properties of eterna] nature. References. (3.) Seven 
days so linked together that every following day flowed etc. (4.) After the method in eternal na- 
ture, the whole temporal nature in these seven days produced. And why so. (5.) All what isin 
eternal] nature, and its eternal seven, is in temporal nature and in iis temporal seven also. (6.) Tem- 
poral nature must needs have been brought forth in seven, (7.) and just in seven days, or seven 
circumvolutions of the earthly globe. (8.) In these seven days allthings restored, not only, after 
thesame process; but also in the same fashion of order, state and government ; but not the same 
degree etc. (9.) Therefore this world a principle, This description reconciled with some other 
sayings of Behmen._ (10.) Five reasons for the truth of Behmen’s words, that the process in the 
creation is more easily to be understood in the regeneration, than any outward etc. ; and a sixth 
reason at the end. (11.) We see this world but half, and how we may see it whole. (12.) The 
seven days may well be called after the seven planets. (13.) The three first days, without sun and 
stars, reunited by Christ’s three days in the earth to the perfect number seven. (14.) The eighth 
day therefore in the Christian church justly substituted in the place of the seventh. 

The first day, (1.) The impure materiality gathered together. (2.) Darkness upon the face 
of the deep, better upon the superficies of the abyss. What Behmen means by three births must 
here be understood. (3.) These three births explained. What Lucifer hath done; and where the effects 
of his doing. (4.) Behmen vindicated, about Lucifer extinguishing the light. Darkness but 
upon the swperficies of the abyss. (5.) If these two could have been totally divorced, no light could 
be produced. (6.) God said, let there be light. Behmen’s declaration of God’s speaking, unintelli- 
gible, but useful, if etc. References. (7.) This light not bright shiningetc. (8.) The reason, why. 
(9.) Query, the first property being predominant, from whence then, and how came this light 
Answer, It is intelligible, if etc.; but not expressible so, as etc. Something said thereof as to 
the Microcosm in the third of the Turer Tasxes. (10.) The production of this light plainly 
to be understood in the compaction of this day; largely explained, and references. 

(11.) This light to be considered also as diffused through all things, even earth and stones ; 
declared. (12.) Here the ground, first, of signatura rerum ; secondly, of things subservient to dark 
magic; thirdly, of things quite contrary; fourthly, of transmuting herbs or flowers; fifthly, of 
every thing having somewhat of goodness init. (13.) God saw all—good. Darkness in one sense, 
not among the things which God made ; but in another, he so made it, as he made earth and stones. 
Not therefore here called good, when yet, in a sense, it is good also. (14.) God divided ete.: in 
eternal nature they divide themselves. This expression therefore relates first, to Lucifer’s disorder; 
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core plus anliphysique, qu’ils y ajouterent quil étoit le plus ancien des Ecrivains du Monde. 

Je ne congois par comment une double Erreur aussi constante, aussi choquante, que celle-1a, 
démentie par Moyse lui-méme dans toutes ses FIGURES GENESIALES, peut étre devente UV Opinion 
la plus générale des Ecrivains de nos derniers siecles. Est-ce qu’il n’a pas afi leur sauter aux yeux, 
que les choses divines écrites par Moyse ne pourroient pas €tre nommeées des Révélations, si réelle- 
ment il en eut été le premier Vélateur ? Celui qui voila primordialement les mémes choses divines ; 
écrivit nécessairement avant Moyse, puisque Moyse n’a fait que les revotler. . 

J’admire plus que personne l’ouvrage exquis de cet Auteur célebre ; parceque ayant trouvé le 
secret de sa Cabale, sa méme Clef du Nombre 5 m’a servi pour m’introduire dans son magnifique 
PenTATEVQUE. Jel’y ai suivi pas-d-pas, et aprés avoir décomposé ses Bouquets Artificiels de 
Fieurs Grecques et Arabes, Syriaques et Chaldéennes, j’ai reconnu dans lui une Science profonde, un 
Génie fertile en idées toutes sublimes, et un art infini pour leur arrangement: mais j'ai reconnnu 
aussi que LES CHOSES SAINTES qu'il y revoila pour les faire servir a la Gloire du seul Dieu que 
nous adorons, avoient été précédemment voilées. ; 7 i 

Oui, l’Egypte en étoit mystiquement imbiie depuis le grand Hermés son législateur, ¢c est-a- 
dire plus de quinze siecles avant que Moyse naquit. Elles y servoient au culte de Sept Dieux 
principaux, honorés en sous-ordre d’un Drev Supreme, appelé le Seul Ineréé. ‘ La Chaldée, la 
Syrie, et la Grece, adopterent la méme Religion, et la nommerent Ethnique, e’est- -dire Nationale, 
parcequ’en la suivant, on étoit censé ne former qu’une seule Nation. Je donnerai ci-aprés une 
idée plus nette de cette Loi. 
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secondly, to their compaction: thirdly, to their being both together everywhere. To what e 
divided.” Lucifer order of this world ; may from hence conclude etc. This division of great im- 
portance. (15.) God calied. . day . . night. Not arbitrarily; proved from Adam’s nominating eve- 
rything; and from Behmen’s excellent declaration of these two names. Me a 

The second day. (1.) The first and second properties of eternal nature. (2.) The first an eae 
day of the creation. (3.) Firmament to be considered in a twofold sense. (4.) sie es i Re 
first sense, the gulf betwixt time and eternity. Schluss. An outward representation thereof int - 
visible firmament. Gulf not proper,and why. No benefit to have a distinet notion thereof, i 
butanotion. If we are atthe borders of time ... impossibility of breaking . . . will open in our 
sensibility with such an astonishing etc. (5.) Water under, and water above the firmament: 
what, where, etc. And references to Behmen. ‘ re 

(6.) Firmament in second sense what; Schamaim. Two tinctures divided, not divorced, Cor- 
respondence between heaven andearth. (7.) Here the groundof the two sexes. Man was above ete. 
(8.) Chief benefit of this dividing ; as to the macrocosm the stopping of Lucifer, and as to the mi- 
crocosm the breaking his fall. References, for word him-mel. References, for the second day. 
Conclusion ; firmament will bring forth another age. Not all to be rejected promiscuously, be- 
cause not understood. eke ae: 

The third day. (1.) Connexion of this third with the second. (2.) This dividing of waters 
and earth the last footsteps of the second property, and but as an appendix of that former. (3.) 
Meer, what, in the language of nature. (4.) Behmen cleared, and largely explained, concerning 
the water’s quenching the devil’s fiery wrath ; chiefly with respect to Sodom etc. (5.) The three 
first properties considered ; and so the three first days. Compacting. Dividing the tincture. 
Their combination. Each after its kind. References for the third day. (6.) How the earth came 
to bring forth, a whole day before heaven etc., answered. See Behmen. z 

The fourth day. (1.) This of the greatest consideration, and why. (2.) The Sun’s production 
largely declared in analogy to the fire in eternal nature. Travailing of the whole outbirth, double 
then. Liberty, here the inmost generation etc. References. (3.) Generation of the planets can- 
not herefrom be separated; and why. (4.) They are considered in general, as to wp and down. 
(5.) In particular. First crack or shrack, Mars. Second crack, Jupiter. Pearls not to be ridi- 
culed. References to Behmen for generation of the planets. 

(6.) Sod, tincture of fire. Number eight opened. Sun’s light one light with God, if ete.; ex- 
plained. Compared to the light in man’s eye. Sun’s supernatural eclipse, at Christ’s death. 
References for this. (7.) Sun’s several denominations. (8.) Reference to Behmen’s THREEFOLD 
Lirs, ix. 105, 106. explained; and afterwards, he vindicated. What the Sun is. Upon three 
postulata is largely demonstrated that Sol is the centre. And further the same is demonstrated 
from the kindling or opening of the Number viii, Earthimmoveable. Objection from Scripture, 
answered. Absurdities of the sun’s moving. Now Behmen vindicated in saying, Jt was reserved 
unto opening of the seventh seal. (9.) Sun’s office. References to Behmen. (10.) Heathens had 
Teason to worship the sun, ratherthan etc, (11.) Sun’s metal, why so beloved. References. (12.) 
Gold purified seven times. (13.) To collect places for philosophical tincture not profitable. (14.) 
Gold and silver shall be given to kingdom of Christ upon earth, as an ornament. " 

(15.) The sia planets and their metais in what order to be considered. Up and down, relating to 
their properties and centre; and references. (16.) Mars first (not Saturn, Luna) and why. (17.) Mars’ 
nature and office; various denominations. Behmen gives unto efernal the names of temporal 
things, because etc, (18.) Mars’ distance from Sun. (19.) Mars ruleth the first hour of the third 
day. (20.) Behmen vindicated concerning the time of Mars’ revolution. (21.) Relation of Mars 
to Sun, and to Venus: socrack, fire, and light; so also iron, gold, and copper. Mars hath no 
body of his own; Saturn compacteth it for him; therefore devours etc. If this relation were not 
So, iron could have no toughness: Venus also could have no body without Mars, who showeth 
his redness in copper. Because of this relation, these two more easily transmuted. References 
for Mars and iron. 

(22.) Jupiter the causer of meckness in every life, minded and understood by very few ; yet, 
much more therein, than we can think of: this mcekness quite another thing than etc. References 
for what a life is. If Jupiter not in the midst, Saturn would unite with Mars, breaking through 
ete. (22.) Jupiter’s residence in the brain; and he the brain of the Macrocosm. (23.) Tin, Jupi- 
ae metal. The third degree given forth by the lubet. References, for Jupiter’s nature and 
office. 

(24.) Saturn’s nature. Saturn with Sol ruler and former of all this third principle. (25.) Sa- 
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Observons que Moyse élevé a la cour d’un Roi d’Egypt, y avoit dit recevoir une excellente édu- 
cation, 4 laquelle il joignoit une Sagacité @’esprit supérieure: de la on doit juger qu’il lui fut plus 
facile qu’a tout autre de s’initier parfaitement dans l’Arcane du Culte qui étoit pour lors rendu 
aux Dieux, aux Demi-Dieux, et aux Héros. Faut-il que nos Savans modernes n’en ayent pas 
seulement étudié Jes Noms, et qu’ils ne se représentent que des Historiettes vaines et Srivoles, en 
lisant le docte Recueil que nous appelons Fanutm GenTiLIum ET PAGANORUM ? 

Ce titre nous déclare que parmi les sujets tant Arabes que Grecs du Monarque d’Egypte, ceux 
que l’on y qunlioy. GENTILES ET PAGANI, c’est-a-dire les petites-gens et les villageois, devoient 
croire aux Paroles textuelles de ces Historiettes sacrées, sans les comprendre: Mais il s’ensuit que 
les Grands-Seigneurs, sans peut-étre les savoir expliquer, savoient dumoins que leur Texte con- 
tenoit des Enigmes essentiellement véridiques : il s’ensuit encore que le Voile devoit étre entiere- 
ment levé, soit pour les Aigles de la Philosophie, soit pour les ADEP?TES-NE\s, tels qu’étoient, et Jes 
Rois, et ceux qu'il leur plaisoit d’élever Ala dignité de Prince des Prétres. “ 

Tlest étonnant que les Vies des Dieux, Demi-Dieux, et Héros de VY Antiquité payenne, dans les- 
quelles nul préteate de Religion n’a pai nous détourner d’approfondir, fassent également pour nous 
une Science purement scholastique. Quoi! chacun se fait une gloire den’en pas ignorer les Teales 
divers, et personne ne s’applique a pénétrer dans les Merveilles de la Nature, qui y sont encloses : 
Le Beau Mérite pour un homme d’esprit, d’avoir chargé sa Mémoire de ce qu’il n’entend pas. t 

Si Moyse s’étoit borné a un passetems aussi risible et aussi infructueux, jamais il n’eut décou- 
vert, saisi, et admirés les beautés allégoriques de ces Fables. Quand illes comprit bien, elles lui 
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turn’s station, where; and why. (26.) Saturn’s residence th H 
profitably considered with mlarioy to ourselves. ons ca Sela motel meee 
RR SCRY , a references for the original 
urn, compared to references for Saturn’s property in eternal nature 
_ 28.) Venus only hatha properlight; why. (29.) Venus a trwe daughter of the Sun ‘explained b 
similitudes, and defended against men of learning, sincerity, and = Sotiald at is ae ay ry 
a Sole) qui si tacuissent philosophi mansissent. (30.) Venus considered vik winton te, ne iter. 
J upiter causer of meekness, and Venus meekness herself. As she appeaseth pee . ae 
Jupiter humble. Immense riches here; shown from Lucifer’s fall. Order of the hover me ani hee 
in the Avrora, altered in following books; and alteration in this third principle as Me a Ser an 
Mercury. An important consideration that Jupiter is not able to... but that he Aig be em 
powered, first, by another; secondly, standing on the other side; thirdly, having a oper li ht; 
and fourthly, being a female power. Jupiter a causer of, and. Venus ees self pe 
ciled, Venus wants, besides Mars such another confederate as hath those five re uisites, that 
Bille Peet a pes Micrelry ane Jupiter make a square; shown. All frece things but 
nts. ehmen wrote in the divine light 
making.’ References for Venus and her metal, Gees Ayo giees Bo eee mae naa 

(31.) First of Mercury (not the planet) must be said something, and why. (32.) What mer- 
or mar-curius, in the language of nature. (33.) Behmen reconciled and vindicated in calling the 
sixth property, mercurius. References for sownd in the sixth property. (34.) A twofold word; 
Gu ota ioe tA atl det pr a elaage an every principle. Behmen’s several expressions. 

5 ection that Behmen confoun a ; 
mae for sa i, Sa edie. s God and nature; answered. (36.) References to Beh- 
-) Mercury’s original; and why his place exchanged with Jupiter. 
knowledge of what is in the centre of es (39.) Meo a ieee 
(40.) Mercury, hath from Jupiter his good temper and inclination. (41.) Mercury’s proper office. 
(42.) Mercury hermaphrodite. (43.) He ruleth the first hour of the fourth day; and this fourth 
as Me cogelng ay properto him, (44.) Mercury’s metal, quicksilver, References for Mercury 

(45.) Luna the last and lowest, why. Heaven and earth come into conjunction. (46.) Luna’s 
office, a mediator. (47.) Luna, wifeto all, but chiefly toSol. (48.) Luna more desirous after Sal 
than any other, and why. (49.) Why this so peculiarly offered to our consideration, (50.) Luna 
half dark, half light; why, and Behmen vindicated. (51.) Luna draweth in the shine of Sol; re- 
ceiveth only the pale colour. Declaration cf Behmen, vindicated. Greater light, and lesser light 
though no light, can well be justified, according to Behmen’s ground. (52.) Luna false ; fugitive; 
Behmen vindicated. (53.) Luna ruleth first hour of second day. (54.) Luna’s metal, silver. Man’s 
body before the fall compared to pure silver. References for Luna and her metal. Metals in ge- 
neral; a water and oil kept under by wrathful properties. The first creation discovered therein. 

(55.) Fiaed stars came forth with the planets, and why. (56.) Must be conceived both as prior. 
and as posterior to thesun, and why. (57.) Stated, what. All, the wholenature. The manifold 
powers of eternity; looking-glass. An outspoken word, enabled to speak out again. A quintes- 
sential spiritual substance. ‘That which is superior, in dignity more than locality. A quintessence 
of the four elements. Inferior to the planets, as a body to the soul; shown from, essences. Not 
a material palpable thing. Fire and water, explained from water’s matrix, and water compacted. 
Not consumed, nor extinguished, because this water, like oil, &c. (58.) In their creation great 
things, but the world’s wickedness, etc. (59.) Stated, just so many, as many essences stood open 
Hen om cain cr me number infinite; not to the Creator. Argument for immorta- 

ity of souls. fi y fixed. 

(62.) All but one harmonious instrument or kingdom. Like a watch. (63.) Each hath the 
properties of all, but, etc. (64.) Each its proper office. (65.) Each inclined to bring forth its 
wonders. (66.) Many stars not seen. Why. (67.) Wrath, the original of their wheeling about 
(68.) Their effects, Fora general idea of the connexion. . . may be added, what Behmen means. 
by astrum. (69.) Mysterium MaenvmM, xiii. 7—17, of astrum and astrums, and paraphrased. 
References for the fixed stars. (70.) The most profitable consideration of the stars, with respect 
to fallen man. And references for the same. 

Concerning the spirit of this world, generation of the four elements, and sal, sulphur, and mer- 
curius. Now the spirit of this world arose from the union of all the moving powers. Simile of 
an instrument, its strings, sounds, and harmony. Another of a watch. Spiritus mundi considered : 
first, with respect to what is immediately above him; secondly, with respect to himself only, 
ee 
servirent @aiguillon pour entreprendre un vol, non moins élevé, non moins hardi, non moins 
heureux, que celui du grand Hermés. II fut frappé sans doute, d’y voir les noms et les fails 
des Personages qu’elles représentent, annoncer, par le secret de leur Cabale, les V érités eternelles du 
Monde ; dou Von diroit que les hommes les y apprissent réellement Pan La BoucHE DEs Dreux, 
ou par celle de ces Héros fictifs, qui estimés incomparables a cause de leurs prodiges, sembloi- 
ent justement placés au rang des Immortels? 


Une seule chose déplit a la Muse d’Isrdel ; car j’observe en passant que le nom Grec MOYSA 


sous lequel notre illustre Hébreu fut connu des Arabes, signifie Muse; et dans le fait sa Genese, 
qui renferme la science de ? Univers enseignée cabalistiquement, mérite bien d’étre appelée un 
Musazum. Ilne pit souffrir qu’un fond si riche, si digne d’étre transmis 4 la posterité la plus re- 
culées, restat couvert par des Enigmes, dont le caractere sacré pouvoit porter ceux qui ne les com- 
prendroient pas @ Adoration des faux Dieux. [The writer understands that the verities of the 
creation, fall, redemption, ete., were composed and veiled by the primitive post-diluvian philoso- 
phers in fabulous or figurative relations; and that Moses, coming to understand the truth in its 
ground, resolved to represent it in a new form, more pure, simple and evangelical ?] 

Il entreprit done de travailler wn VorLE tout neuf, qui tissu avec un fil historique, de méme 
que celui d’Hermés, ne représentat que des Personages humains, en place des feintes Déités Egyp- 
tiennes : or il s’agissoit que ces hommes jigurés, en REVOILANT les mémes Vérités physiques dont 
des Dieux et Demi-Dieux avoient jusques-la été le Symbole, les exprimassent par une Confabula- 
tion qui fut digne de succéder a V’ancienne. 
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where he is largely and plainly declared. True way to get understanding. Thirdly, with respect 
to what is immediately under him; where, sa/, sulphur, and mercurius, his spiritual object, and 
the four elements, his exterior habitation, must be considered. (1.) The three common princi-_ 
ples: harshness, sal; stinging motion, mercurius ; anguish, sulphur. Understood by the wise 
heathens, [by the primitive philosophers, both as to the outbirth and ground, though by some sup- 
posed not. Ed.] Character of the Trinity in all things. Here should be added oi/, and sulphur, if 
.. + but, ete. (2.) The so called four elements. Their generation declared, from the one pure ele- 
ment; from the four first properties of eternal and temporal nature; from the sal-nitral crack 
and kindling of the fire: it is not meant thereby the eruption of the fire in the centre, on the 
fourth day, but, etc. References for the spirit of this world; for sal, sulphur, and mercurius ; for 
the eternal one element; and for the so called four elements. {The Candidate will doubtless now 
apprehend the benefits of a clear intellectual knowledge of these points, in reference to the subject 
of the under-current ANNOTATION.] Na . ; 

The fifth day. (1.) From the fourth day, the springing up of this third property properly to 
be reckoned. (2.) Opening of this fifth jovial motion out of the fourth. (3.) Behmen considers 
all the living creatures here on this day, and why. (4.) They are not out of so many pieces of clay. 
Concerning their original, Behmen’s expressions different, and yet concordant. Why. Largely 
explained, and Behmen vindicated, as not contradicting, but giving the true sense of Moses. 
Variety, the astrum. Aftersound. ; 

(5.) Four kinds of living creatures, and in each of these varieties a subordinate numberless 
variety; why. A difficulty concerning the fire’s astrum, resolved. (6.) Distinction in two sexes. 
Cause of their propagation is seeking the love. Only the serpent excepted, in the division of 
sexes. (7.) Several creatures have a mixed original, out of two mothers. (8.) Some have blood, 
others not; these through the devil’s will. (9.) Some clean, others unclean, and reason thereof. 

(10.) The final cause of their creation, declared in a connexion of what is to be considered both 
before and after. (11.) Necessity of this appearing in the eternal magia. (12.) The condition of 
the living creatures before the fall, as to their food, clothing, and cruel, wrathful properties. (13.) 
None is able to speak; yet the fowls understand the language of nature, in their kind. Tower of 
Babel. (14.) In all a character of the Trinity; but in none so asin man. They are but for food 
and propagation. References for the living creatures. 

The sixth day. All what Behmen saith of the creation of man depends upon the seven pro- 
perties, the two principles, and the fall of Lucifer. (1.) Original and formation of his body. 
Haadamah, Haarez, Behmen’s different denominations. Two-fold, also three-fold body, etc. ; 
must be left to him that hath the true pearl, in the regeneration. References for man’s body. 

(2.) The breathing in was one life, but also three, or three-fold. Fire; light; air.. Spiracu- 
lum vitarum. This triplicity demonstrated. First, airy breath, outward part of the soul; ex- 
terior spirit; mortal soul, explained. Secondly, fiery breath ; properly the soul; worm that dieth 
not; why. Dry, magic-fire. Cross. Fire-eye: root, and original of life; yet also life itself. 
Thirdly, flaming breath of light and love; properly, spirit of the soul; properly, that noble crea- 
ture because of which the eternal Word was made flesh. Hence plain, first, that like as in eter- 
nity ; so also here the fiery soul stands in the midst. Secondly, their different degrees of nobility. 
Thirdly, that the soul is only an inseparable propriety of man. References to Behmen for this 
threefold breathing. 

(3.) The image of God commonly so described, that it be not erroneous, but imperfect. Noman 
is blamed thereby, and why. It consisted chiefly and fundamentally in this threefold life, and in 
the union and order of these thrée. Both as to this, and that declaration, man had no law, but 
an ingrafted principle, truth, as an excellent character of uniformity-with his Creator; till this, 
because of his wavering, was turned into a law. References to Behmen for what has been said 
of the image of God. 

The seventh day. From the work, and rest of God, is plain, these seven days signify quite ano- 
ther thing than etc. (1.) In outward nature was an order and succession of these seven days. 
But (2.) with respect to eternity, work and rest equally co-eternal, and perpetually together. 
(3.) In what sense the seventh is prior to the sixth. Declared as a key to several obscure places. 
(4.) e.g. Out of the seventh day the first took its beginning. (5.) The seventh day in eternal na- 
ture always combined with the first. (6.) God rested on the seventh day, in the substantial tempe- 
rature, or end of nature, etc. (7.) Behmen’s several denominations of this seventh day in eternal 
nature. (8.) This seventh day considered with a particular respect to man: and first, as in his 
creation; (9.) further, as in his fallen state; (10.) and lastly, as in his restoration. The seventh 





Mon lecteur congoit déja la sagesse de ce grandgé dessein, tendant évidemment a renverser 
les vains simulacres des fausses Divinités, pour faire adorer uniquement LE SEUL DI£EVU,UNIVERSEL 
CREATEUR. Mais peut-étre ne distingue-t-on pas encore qu’il a fallu que Moyse réunit, avec la 
science hiéroglyphique, ou pleinement radicale, de quatre langues, toute la finesse de l’art des Ca- 
bales, et toute la fécondité d’une imagination vive et majestueuse, pour, par les noms et les faits 
nouveaux de ses humains personages, par Jes nombres des années qu'il les fait vivre, et des Epoq- 
ues attribuées a leurs Gestes insignes, par son bel ordre général qui figure une suite intéressante 
et susceptible de probabilité dans une Histoire toute miraculeuse, redire sous une Voile aussi spi- 
rituel, aussi magnifique, aussi parfait, qu’avoit été le premier, et néanmoins entierement dissem- 
blable, tout ce que celui-la contenoit d’essentiellement vrai. 

L’on prendra, dans mes sections suivantes, une connoissance plus exacte des admirables Ré- 
vélations qui ont été mises au jour par Moyse: j’y confronterai pour cet effet, par une double dé- 
voilement, d’une part les Déités les plus fameuses de l’ antique Réligion d’ Hermes ; d’autre part, les 
Jigures substituées par Moyse dans son Tissu qui porte le nom sacré de LA GENESE, parcequ’il 
roule sur la Naissance du Monde, ou sur les Principes dela Nature. Mais ici je dois poursuivre 
mes eee = la ies doe 0 de nos Théologiens actuels.” 

e Author then reviews the subjects of Providence, Prescience, Predestinati 
as treated by the schools, and next proceeds upon the following topics Set spendin ev 
_. E\coug en général.——Par les différentes Theses, scholastiquement théologales, dont le fond 
vient d’€tre éclairci, l’on doit étre en état d’apprécier le mérite fondamental de toutes les autres. 
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ier the paradise, reopened through Jesus Christ. The true image of God, new restored in Jesus 
hrist, who therefore both the eighth day and the seventh. With respect to the whole creation, 
this seventh day that seventh blessed age, wherein the mystery of the kingdom of God shall be 
finished. References for the seventh day. 

(VIII.) —Or tHE Fat or MAN, FROM HIS PRIMEVAL GLORY AND PERFECTION, DOWN 
INTO AND UNDER THE DOMINION OF THE SPIRIT OF THIS WORLD. 

Man’s primitive state of glory and perfection, in the strictest sense always taken for what 
he stood in, when but one single person. This state considered. (1.) As to the foundation-pillar. 
Interior body penetrated the exterior. Red hot iron. (2.) As to the manner of his eating and 
drinking. One element's greening [pa-ra-dis-ing] through the earth, the outward local paradise. 
(3.) As to his magical generation. Eternal nature not rent asunder when he was formed upon the 
cross, and brought away from it into another world, ete. (4.) As to his clothing. Naked. Iron 
and fire. (5.) As to his labour. Why the tincture so much searched after; and why found by so 
very few. References for these subjects. 

The first forty days. Behmen contradicts not Moses. Every number forty in Scripture re- 
lated hereunto. The five instances .. . relating to the five degrees of nature. The first and second 
Adam’s process, parallel. References for these forty days. The great mystery of iniquity con- 
ceived. Adam began by little and little, ete. Tree of knowledge arose; law came in, etc. But 
we will consider in these first forty days, only in general the following three things :— 

First, That, and why Adam must have been tempted. This both lieth indeed in under- 
standing (1.) what he was, and (2.) to what-end he was created. But much deeper it lieth in our 
own internal ground, The word temptation, here not yet proper. Temptation here a representa- 
tion of each principle in man's three-fold looking-glass. Explained. Let none blame God. Ne- 
cessity of such a temptation [or proba], and more arguments for the same. References to Behmen. 

_ Secondly, How, and by whom, man was tempted. Might now seem, but is not superfluous, 
Spiritus mundi comes here chiefly into consideration, and why. Nosuch evil design as to kill, 
etc. in any but the devil. His twofold design, (1.) To manifest his wonders; (2.) to get the Eter- 
nal Virgin, who manifest only in man. He the original of all delusions., References. 

Lhirdly, The end and consequence of this temptation. Sleep, death, Simile of oilin a burning 
lamp. As Adam’s eating, so his death in sleep. References for Adam’s sleep. Production of thewo- 
man, in eighteen positions. (1.) Generation of eternal nature and man’s original in the first creation 
must be understood. (2.) Man fallen home [to the back ground of eternity, and a birth deeper than 
his Virgin,] to the holy name Jesus, who was now the second Creator. (3.) This not contrary to 
what before of the spiritus mundi or exterior fiat, (4.) Neither this nor that without man. (5.) 
Adam’s sleep, and being divided, the first token of God’s love and mercy. Proved. (6.) The 
scope of Eve’s creation; so much lower than that of his, as etc. (7.) She never stood in virgin 
purity. (8.) Was infected with Adam’s twofold lust. (9.) All this reflects rather upon him than 
her. (10.) Rib, and the half cross in the brain-pan. (11.) Adam’s body really broken. (12.) Rib 
showeth her the weaker part. (13.) Something also out of all his essences was extracted ; which 
now a Joss to him ; but not so if he had brought forth, etc. (14.) Adam’s paradisical rose-garden. 
Out of which the woman, what ; and why she cannot pretend to any superiority. (15.) What left to 
Adam. What given to Eve. Christ of the woman only; yet a man, and why. (i6.) Not meant 
that Adam had a soul only, and Eve a spirit only. Why cannot these two bring forth the whole 
image again ; and why must every child partake of this division? The first is considered and an- 
swered largely. The second, especially from the fiad’s incorporation into all the essences, being 
authorised so by God. Hermaphrodites. (17.) How the soul came into the woman’s body. (18.) 
Formation of her body ; in three hours. References to Behmen for all this matter. 

The second forty days. Adam and Eve, their state in paradise. The tree of knowledge, ete. 
(1.) Its origina/ in a seeming contradiction described by Behmen. But (2.) reconciled, and 
shown that both is true. (3.) What tree it was: not in paradise, but in the garden. (4.) Why called 
so, and how distinct from the tree of life; declared by a paraphrase of Myst—ERIUM MaGnoum, 
‘xvii. 10-16. References. 

The serpent, its original, subtlety, and near relation to the devil, after a threefold previous 
observation declared: andreferences. All the rest in twenty-three positions. 

(1.) Adam awakened by the spirit of this world. (2.) Knew presently, and wanted not to be 
told what Eve was. (3.) Therefore shall a man leave; etc., seem not to be Adam’s words. (4.) 
God’s command declared by Adam unto Eve; and reasons for it. (5.) Eve had also from Adam 
the lust against that command. (6.) These two showed forth themselves in Eve, (7.) This lust 
the devil knew; and so he knew the serpent fit for his design. (8.) This design could not be exe- 





L’Ecole fut, et sera toujours, un Badinage ingénieux, soit qn’elle traite des choses saintes, ou 
des choses prophanes ; et, en conséquenice, nos Ecoles de Théologie ne dictent, et ne doivent dicter, 
aucun Document qui puisse élre essentiellement instructif de la Base du CHRISTIANISME. 

J’affermirai Vesprit de mon Lecteur dans cette Vérité, indubitable par elle-méme, si je lui 
manifeste que la Philosophie et la Science des Lettres ne sont pareillement que..badinées par tous 
ces Professeurs scholastiques, qui ont aujourd’hui la fausse Réputation de nous les enseigner. 

Personne ne disconviendra que les deux excellens Livres, qui nous ont transmis, ’un cette 
fameuse Loi des Dieux et Demi-Dicuaz, qui furent imaginés pour les Egyptiens par le grand Her- 
més, l’autre, la Loi des Patriarches, qui fut écrite par Moyse pour les Hébreux, font, et feront a 
jamais, révérer ces deux Législateurs, comme des Philosophes, qui furent pa:faitement instruits 
des Secrets de la Nature, et non moins versés dans /a Science des Lettres. : 

Si donc les Documens ‘qui nous sont donnés sur Les Lettres, et sur la Philosophie, n’étoient 
pas de pures scholasticités, n’est il pas évident qu’aprés avoir fait nos études avec application, sous 
des Professeurs renommés, chacun de nous devant dés-lors étre devenu Letiré et Philosophe, on 
pourroit pénétrer dans les Textes philosophaux de ces deux Auteurs? Mais nous voyons que 
ceux, qui se prétendent des Philosophes et des Gens Letlrés, de méme que les Docteurs scholasti- 
ques qui ont été leurs Maitres, comprennent seulement que le premier Livre contient des Fables Al- 
légoriques, et le second nos Figures de la Genese. 

La Pui LosopHiz.—tLes idées singulieres, que l'on nous a données dans /es Ecoles ont telle- 
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cuted without a conjunction of these two. (9.) Such a conjunction could not be made without a 
third convenient thing. (10.) This third must have been so, and so. (11.) And this was the tree 
of knowledge. : ‘ . 

(12.) The whole order of this magical operation. (13.) Eve could not be sensible immediately 
of the great alteration. (14.) Both died, and what a dreadful thing this eating, and dying to the 
one holy paradisical element, see at the death of Christ. (15.) This dying not understood with 
respect to paradise; explained by similies. (16.) This dying imported an educing into predominion 
a latent earthly life and body. (17.) And this further, a gross compaction, opening of eyes, feel- 
ing of cold, &c. Slavery, bestial properties, etc. (18.) Devil’s triumph. 

(19.) They heard a twofold voice, according to the twofold word in eternal nature. (20. 
Where art thou? The true eternal helpmeet called, and here Eve must be excluded. (21.) They 
heard also the angry, dreadful voice of the Father; plain from etc. 

(22.) The gracious promise. Now [as all must be undone] Eve concerned ; and Adam must 
beexcluded. Declared cireumstantially. Theinspoken word, what. A little gate re-opened. An 
obscure prophesy; and‘why. (23.) Of their being driven out, by etc., nothing need be said here 
more, because etc. This driving out after the promise, a solid argument for universality of grace. 
References for the whole process. And references for man’s miserable condition under curse. 

(Remark.—What enlightened orthodox, evangelical reader, does not feel all this to be a con- 
natural knowledge, now it is declared. And ifso to the poor mind of man, born in the dregs of 
time, and the last darkness and ignorance of debilitated human nature, what must have been the 
understanding of the primitive post diluvian philosophers, ‘‘ sons of God,” as the Scripture calls 
them, awakened asit was by pure Adamic traditions! This, in reference to the subject of the 
ANNOTATION, p. 450, ef seq.] 

IX.——Or THE NATURAL PROPAGATION OF MAN, IN THIS NOW CURSED FOUR ELEMENT- 
ARY WoRLD. & 

Title ambiguous. Biviwm, in THREE PRINCIPLES and MystERIuM Magnum, thus :—‘“‘Our 
author, having hitherto at large treated of the fall and curse, and of man’s being driven out of the 
garden Eden, stands now as it were at the parting of a way, the two different paths whereof do 
bear the same name indeed, but are nevertheless so much distinguished from each other, as that 
they cannot be walked in or looked over at once, when yet they may at different times, which he 
also himself hath done, going through the one in his Mysrrr1uM Maenum, and through the 
other in the THREE PRINCIPLES. 

In the Myster1um Maesvum hedeclareth now further, how this Adamical Tree (forso hestyleth 
the first progenitor of all the earthly generations) hath set forth and displayed himself in branches 
great and little, both into a numberless multitude as to individual particulars, and multiplicity 





ment égaré l’esprit de Ja plupart des Hommes, qu’aujourd’hui l’on prostitiie Ja qualité de Pu1- 
LOSOPHE, sans le moindre discernement. 

On la donne d’abord a des Auteurs de Systémes, dont les ouvrages pechent par défaut d’Assi- 
ette, ou de Sol fondamental ; en sorte que malgré quil soient bien dits, lumineux méme, et profonds 
dans leur genre, i] ne peuvent exactement servir qu’a scholastiser sur les Rotaticns diverses de plu- 
Globes éloignés du notre, et sur les Attractions, ou Répulsions, diversement apergiies dans les 
Atomes qui les environnent: Tels sont le célebre Newton, Descartes, Gassendi, Leibnitz, et quel- 
ae autres, quifurent assurément bien moins PHrLosoPHes, que ne l’ont été, ou Moliére, ou La 

ontaine. 

L’on accorde pareillement ce Nom incompromis a nos Contemplateurs modernes des Feuilles, 
des Fleurs, et des Fruits del’ Arbre de l’Univers; lesquels n’en ont aucunement exposé anos yeux 
le Principe Animateur. Is sont pourtant dignes d’étre lfis et admirés, parcequ’ils ont joint a 
leurs exactes et curieuses Descriptions tous les Agrémens d’un Stile élégamment et nettement con- 
cis: Tels sont Buffon et Daubenton, Pluche, les Auteurs Encyclopédistes, et quelques Académici- 
ens de réputation. 

Oui, si la Dissection des corps visibles étoit capable de nous faire connoitre parfaitement 
L’ESPRIT DE VIE QUI LES ANIMA, les Recherches de ces Savans en Curiosités naturelles pourroi- 
ent alors faire partie de la Philosophie: Mais aucun de leurs ouvrages ne peut nous conduire a 
discerner /’Essence magnétique des Philosophes; ce Feu magique et sacré que les Vestales durent 
entretenir avec tant de soin, selon la belle figure de Numa; ce Cuprpo des Latins, qui naquit de 
la Vénus des Grecs; en un mot, ce vrai Principe de l’Amour naturel des vivans, que la Cabale syl- 
labique des Grecs m’a fait reconnoitre dans leur nom @.A-(a, parcequ’il renferme ainsi irlas-ia, 
Amoris Vis-EtT-Vox. C’est lui dont la Science appro i i 
Piece pprofondie a seule pfi constituer de tout tems Jes 

Nos modernes sont ridiculement imbus d’une toute autre signification, 
les Ecoles ; elles leur ont comme persuadé que Ja Philosophie doit signifier / 
De cette badine interprétation nait une Hypothese encore plus éloignée dela Raison ; Savoir, que 
les hommes qui prennent le ton de Moralistes, ou qui se flattent de corriger les vices moraux par 
leur Ecrits, peuvent, comme Amateurs de la Sagesse, étre qualifiés Philosophes. 

Ce n’est pas tout. Nos Docteurs scholastiques osent méme avancer qu’un homme solitaire. 
austere, misantrope, a droit a cette qualification: et je ne sai s’ils ne la conféreront pas bientét a 
ces Puristes nouveaux de la langue Francoise, [a.D. 1771.] qui nous font apparemment remarquer 
leur extréme Sagesse, lorsqu’ils multiplient leurs efforts pour que nous écrivions comme on ro- 
nonce aujourd'hui, et comme on ne pronongoit pas autrefois: s’ils ont conc¢fi Je grand pee de 
{are par-la dienarlire tout vestige de Se eee. one et Latine, de nos mots, ils pourront 

y réussir. j'appergois vraiment qu’une si belle Entreprise doi i 
ieee et bet eh selon le Stile de nts Ecoles. ¥ loll, Jen tlre ROuiner Gh ay, 
uoiqu’il en soit, prions tous les Savans modernes dé se rappeler Jes Reol 
Greque: elles nous enseignent que dans les Noms composés de donk Substantifs, ae peace 
le Génitif qui dit commencer le mot: Géographie, Géometrie, Astrologie, Astronomie, Théologie 
Ltymoligie, et tant d’autres Composés-Grees, dont nétre Langue a retenu V'usage, en sont preuve. 


C’est pourquoi sil’on avoit voulu conformer des deux Substantifs drAla et Zogia, un seul nom qui 


pretée & ce nom par 
"Amour de la Sagesse. 
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also, as to differences and varieties of tribes, nations, people and languages. In him the mixture 
of good and evil began, and by eating of the tree of knowledge he was now become himself a living 
tree of goud and evil properties. This mixture therefore, unfolded and showed forth itself in the 
first beginning of human propagation by Cain and Habel: of whom the firstborn (like as commonly, 
if not always in the following generations also) was a figure of Adam’s own outward, sinful 
image ; and the younger, in whom the woman’s seed began to bruise the serpent’s head, a figure of 
that inward, holy, virgin image, which should be restored in the fulness of time, and so a type of 
Christ, who therefore in conformity unto his antitype, must depart this four-elementary life 
without having issue therein, and another seed, namely Seth, must have been appointed to Eve 
instead of Abel. So that now further from these two the propagation of mankind went on. For 
as to the rest of Adam’s sons and daughters not particularised by Moses, they come not into-con- 
sideration with our author, who says that Moses named only them that in a direct line descended 
from Adam, and were the chief representatives of times to come, with respect on one side to the 
kingdom of nature, and on the other to that of grace. From Cain then, who minded nothing but 
this world, and the natural wonders thereof, a peculiar line or race came forth in seven genera- 
tions, unto Lamech, which our author calleth the dine of wonders; and from Seth another in sé- 
ven generations also unto Enoch, which he calleth the dine of the covenant. And then he de- 
clareth also further, how after the flood, by the three sons of Noah, this same Adamical tree spread 
forth itself again in a threefold kind of men, distinguished chiefly as to their internal threefold 
signature, wherein they stood in the sight of God; saying generally that, in all the names expressed 
by Moses, and chiefly of the patriarchs before the flood, both in the line of Cain and of Seth; in 
the number of the years of their age, wherein they begat that particular son, who is mentioned by 
name; and further in the years’ of their following, and of their whole life; and, as to them that 
lived after the flood, in the number of their sons, called then especially by name, exceeding great 
mysteries lay hid. And that the whole course of this world¥ the propagation and alteration of na- 
tions and kingdoms, their several conditions, their appointed time of rising and falling etc. until 
the end of time, shall be found and seen plainly therein, in its own due time; when the great 
branches of this Adamical tree shall no more say they are trees by themselves, but see they are 
branches of one only tree, all partaking of one and the same sap.” [The Candidate will note the 
particulars of this extract, in reference to the undercurrent ANNoTATION.] Curse, what; ex- 
plained by declaring two places of Behmen, the latter by a simile of the sun and earth. Referen- 
ces, for the curse. 

Here a wonderful explanation of Psalm cxxx1x., is intended. What Behmen saith of the 
seed, AURORA xxvi. What in Apotocy STIEFEL, I'ext IV. Pointii. 87—135; declared in more 
short positions. References for some general reflections relating to this matter. 





exprimat /’Amour de la Sagesse, la construction de ce mot eut été nécessairement SopHOPHILIE, 
et nullement Pu1LosoPpHaieE. 

J’ajouterai que ceux qui traduisent le nom Grec Sodia par Sagesse, n’ont pas senti parfaite- 
ment l’expression Latine Sarprentia, par laquelle il est fidelement rendu. Sapienrtra sort du 
verbe Sarto: il exprime /’art de savcuRER Ja substance des choses, et ce n’est point 1a ce que nous 
entendons par notre Sayesse, dont il n’est du tout pas question dans le nom Grec ®Aogodgia. 

En veut-on une seconde preuve? elle est dictée 4 toute le monde par le seu] bonsens. Cha- 
cun de nous sait que les anciens Philosophes furent des Savans, et que la Philosophie fut réelle- 
ment une Science. On ne dira pas que l’Acte d’aimer la Sagesse fasse wne Science réele, puisque 
cet Amour est par soi incapable de nous rendre savans: Mais la Connoissance de ’ Amour inné 
dans les Etres, de cet Aiman, ou aimantine Attraction, que le Créateur inséra dans l Essence de la 
Nature, afin de perpétuer la durée révolutive de ses Productions diverses, s’annonce do soi méme 

our devoir étre wne Science trés vaste, trés profonde, et trés difficile A posséder ¢minemment. Or 
voila celle des Philosophes. p ; ¢ Y 
Quelqu’un objectera que VoLTAIRE, quia écrit sur Ja Philosophie, doit la connoitre ; et que cet 
Auteur célebre en interprete le nom, /’Amour de la Sagesse: Jele sai; mais il n’en résulte d’autre 
reuve, si non que VoLTAIRE lui-méme, ce Génie heureux, si fécond en idées également nerveuses 
et brillantes, si admirable en sa maniere toujours neuve, toujours riche de les exprimer, sirévolté 
_ contre les Préjugés qui lui ont paru offenser la Raison, n’a jamais réflechi sérieusement, ni sur le 
Nom Gree ®Arogodia, ni sur la vraie consistance des EcouEs, desquelles seules il a pfi tenir cette 
vicieuse interprétation. Dela il me permettra bien de conclure, que son TRAITE/ SUR LA Pur- 
LOSOPHIE ne doit avoir nul rapport avec la Science que les Anciens ont caracterisée par ce nom, a 
laquelle il est constant qu’il ne s’appliqua jamais. : ‘ : : 

Les Lerrres.—J’étonnerai bien d’avantage mon Lecteur, si, apres lui avoir prouvé que la 
Philosophie n’est nullement conniie des Savans de nétre siecle, j’ajoute qwils ne sont pas plus ver- 
sés dans Lus Letrres, et que c’est uniquement par un langage scholastique qu ils se prétendent 
dee Gens Letirés. La preuve suit. [The Candidate will especially note what follows. } 

Les Lerrres expriment naturellement par leur nom, les Figures littérales, qui nous servent 
& coucher sur le papier les Mots d’une Diction. Je vois que l’on nous apprend dans 1 enfance a en 
distinguer les caracteres, 4 les seeemaiets et A prononcer les mots qu’elles composent, précisément 

instruit des Perroquets. - . : 
cing is résultat de cetie Wotbade des Ecoles, i] arrive que personne ne s’avise plus de réfleehir 
sur la Forme de chaque LErrR®, d’en rechercher la Signification, et d’en concevoir radicalement 
les Beautés. Ce sont pourtant les Beautés incluses dans leur Forme, qui les ont fait nommer, au 
plus juste de tous les titres, LES BELLES Lerrres; et c’est quil semble que tout le Monde ignore 
: 7 } 
i ele que Ja Forme, qui fut essentiellement distinctive des Lettres dans leur ori- 
gine, n’a pil étre indifférente car il s’agissoit de figurer par elles ce que Yon seniors. erer 
sans parler, afin de pouvoir instruire les absens, ou la postérité, de ce qui ne pourroit leur étre dit 


ive voix. x 4 : 
- raianis cette viie, comment ne ce seroit on pas étudié 4 conformer des caracteres, qui devins- 
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The first thing after conjunction of the tinctures is strife and jiyhting ; between what. For 
what they wrestle, viz. the heavenly Virgin; declared from the tincture. Why no Virgin can be 
brought forth. Premonition, (1.) concerning the outward character of male and female. (2.) 
Concerning the order of all these'things. . 4 3 

Female tincture fakes the blood, to hold fast, etc.; ‘declared from the generation of water in 
eternal nature, which, as the water of life, hath all powers. 4 4 

As in the two tinctures, a delusion; so in the spiri/us mundi (even more than in the tincture. ) 
And so ir the fiat also; but in both, needful and beneficial. Declared from the sweetness of the 
blood. Expression of thinking, delighling, etc., explained and vindicated by similies. 

All delight turned into anxiety; (1.) by the spiritus mundi bringing in the four elements. 
Longing. Tincture’s withdrawing; and yet remaining. Spiritus mundi more confined in his de- 
lusion. (2.) By the blood’s being stifled ; from whence tumult and uproar. In these two, the first 
essential death to paradise. A twofold sense and respect. Perpetual continuation of the first 
Adamical death. 

Tincture made false, and full of anguish. F%at also struck with terror and made to tremble. 
Signature imprinted in this terror or crack, into all the parties (viz. to disperse) and effects thereof, 
declared from eternal nature. 2 

Crack or shrack the proper uproar-maker with its tough and hard property. Skin. Tincture 
and spiritus mundi, flying up also. Head. Brain-pan. Neck. Veins. 

According to Behmen, we go here to the generation of life; declared in continual answer- 
ableness to eternal nature. Death, the worm to the generation of life. The only difference be- 
tween the process in eternal nature and this generation of life, from the astral spirit. In the se- 
cond joyful crack, the beginning of life. The soul thus introduced into the perishable life of this 
principle; after the same manner, as in eternal nature into the light of the second, but not to the 
same end. Generation of the tincture. ®N.B.) In the light of the Virgin all mysteries may be found: 
and how this is done in a conjunction of the Virgin’s light with the astral. . 

The rest in forty positions. (1.) In the heart the life is generated; and the life generates the 
heart again. (2.) In the rising of the life, the three first properties indissolubly knit together. 
And the tincture is their etc. Why this repeated. (3.) Before the kindling of astral light, no 
soul. (4.) Soul’s dreadful fall, here known, [ts light is borrowed; not generated directly forward. 
(5.) Soul, cause of all the members, viz., internal and principal. The two cracks characterised in 
the gal/. Behmen defended in part, concerning gall above the heart. 

(7.) Sum of Behmen’s dialogues between the fourelements. Fire, heart; water, liver; earth, 
lungs ; air, bladder. (8.) Difficulty in the order, wherein Behmen placeth these four habitations 
of the elements; resolved in part. (9.) A plain evidence of the soul’s most lamentable fall. (10.) 


sent, par eux seuls, supplétifs & la Parole? Considérons attentivement la chose, et nous compren- 
drons qu'il faut par nécessité naturelle que chaque LETTRE soit une Figure, devant représenter a 
notre ceil wne idée intelligible. 

De la nous jugerons que Ja premiere LETTRE des mots radicaux a dt étre plus spécialement 
caracteristique de l’objet exprimé par chacun de ces mots: d’autant qu’elle nous déclare la pre- 
miere idée représentative de Vebjei, qui affecta l’ Auteur ingénieux des LutTRES, lors qu’il tacha de 
peindre ce qu’il auroit dit. Mais comme la méme idée, représentée en une Figure peut étre ap- 
pliquable diversement a plusieurs objets, il fut visiblement nécessaire de conjoindre a cette pre- 
miere LETTRE, une, ou plusieurs autres Figures littérales; pour mieux définir objet particulier 
qu’on exposoit a la viie: c’est sans doute ainsi qu’ont été formés les différens mots de l’écriture. 

Ceux qui ont vraiment étudié LEs BELLES LeTTREs, ont di s’attacher d’abord a connoitre 
positivement les Idées siynifiées par la Forme de chacune; ensuite 4 combiner leurs diverses'con- 
nexions, pour découvrir ce qui fut symbolisé originairement par les mots que nous appelons Ra- 
CINES. ‘ 

Quand on a bien étudié, bien approfondi, bien reconnu l’expresse Signification de tous les mois 
radicaux d’une langue quelconque, il est censé que l’on doit étre devenu trés savant; sur tout si 
Von a rectifié, ou assuré, Ja justesse de ses découvertes, en remontant étymologiquement jusqu’a 
la Langue Mere, dont les Racines de nos Langues sont tirées. Car alors, dés que l’on jette les 
yeux sur les Lettres qui composent le Nom, ou d’une Plante, ow d’un Minéral, ou de telle autre 
chose que ce puisse étre, l’on appergoit /’ Usage et la Propriété de la Plante, la Nature et la Qualité 
particuliere du Minéral: En un mot, l’on pénetre dans /’Essence de chaque chose, parcequ’il a été 
naturel de specifier l’Essence de chaque chose, en la figurant par des Caracteres, quila rendissent 
sensible 4 notre conception. Voila l’unique Science qui puisse constituer wn Homme LETrRE!. 

Tous les Philosophes de 1? Antiquité posséderent cette connoissance exacte et radicale de leurs 
Lettres: e’est pourquoi quand ils vouloient écrire de maniere a n’étre entendus que par les Savans, 
ils confabuloient une Histoire, un Songe, ou tout autre Récit fictif, avec des NoMS PROPRES qui 
récéloient, par leurs Caracleres litiéraua, le Secret des pensées del’Auteur. [N.B.] 

On ne pouvoit conséquemment apprendre les Secrets des PHILOsoPHES, qu’en décomposant 
les Mots mysliques de leurs ouvrages, qui, s’ils n’étoient pas des Noms propres, étoient toujours 
écrits en Caracteres distinctifs: Vceil de V”’homme Levine! les auroit encore distingués sans cela, 
mais l’on congoit sans doute qu’il a toujours fallu étre initié dans Ja signification des Figures lit- 
térales, pour, aprés avoir compris les Noms dont la Décomposition étoit nécessaire, pouvoir s’assu- 
rer du sens, que chaque Partie décomposée devoitexprimer. ~~ 

La Conioissance de ce qui étoit a décomposer dans un Ecrit philosophal a été nommé Ja Sci- 


ence de la Cabale, parceque le Terme Grec ro KABBAAEIN signifie exactement, auop FORE DE- 


COMPONENDUM saPiENs VIDET: c’étoit vraiment un art, qui exigeoit beaucoup de Science, 
parceque certains mots mystiques ne devoient pas étre disséqués par Lettres, mais par Syllabes : 
de la vient nétre distinction de la Grande CABALE, et de Ja CavaLy Syllabique. Celle-ci fut beau- 
coup plus pratiquée par les Auteurs, tant Chaldéens que Grecs; et nous verrons qu’elle suflit, 
pour percer dans les Ecrits de Moyse, des Prophetes, et des Evangélistes. 

Il y eut des Letrres d’une forme particuliere, que l’on consacra pour les seuls Mysteres de la 
Loi Egyplienne: Elles furent nommeées par les Chaldéen set les Arabes: ::::: Divani, c’est-a- 
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Original of hands. Stretching forth, explained and illustrated bya simile. (1 1.) Stomach ; guts. 
Behind ; beneath. i 

(12.) Establishing of the astral kingdom. Gate, where the children of this world wiser than 
etc. (13.) The deepest ground of the spiritus mundi’s seeking and longing after the eternal Vir- 
gin. (14.):A query, how could sun, stars, and elements have known the Virgin in Adam, when 
they never were in the second principle? isanswered. The greatest comfort for a wandering soul. 
(15.) Most all hitherto, common unto men and beasts; we must rise up higher to see the image of 
God. Freedom of will. And here Behmen invites all that are hungry and thirsty, ete. (16.) Con- 
tents of Behmen’s large and excellent discourse. 

(17.) Free will considered, but asin an exterior court. Two principles, as two semi-circles, 
back to back. Fiash. Regeneration ina general sense. Original of the will showeth it to be free. 
Proved ; objections answered ete. ‘lhree sayings explained, reconciled, and found agreeing. No 
constraining power, neither in darkness norin light. A prevailing power common unto both; 
transferred from the one to the other by the will. If this in man, it is in vain to seek after it in 
God. The whole sum and conclusion of all. 

(18.) Speech, senses and mind take their original after the same etc. (19.) Before the light 
of life, the body but a beastial figure etc. (20.) Original of the tongue and eyes. First, and se- 
cond will. Flash or crack. Rejoicing power. (21.) This latter paradisical; not soin beasts. Here 
an irrefutable argument for free will. (22.) Here, the eternal Virgin espoused to the spirit of the 
soul. Her throne both in the head and heart. (23.) Star in the eyes. (24.) A precious and profit- 
able observation in the near connexion with, and in the great difference of the tonguwe’s original 
from that of the eyes. . 

(25.) With the rising of the life, each of the three principles taketh its own light; explained 
as to each in particular. (26.) Herethe tincture also of allthe three principles ariseth. Second prin- 
ciple admitteth no light from nature. First and third nearly related. (27.) Tincture is the spirit’s 
habitation, and is three-fold. The first principle’s tincture, the terrible light of the sun: an ex- 
pression here proper and significative, and not contrary to etc. (28.) Tincture of the first princi. 
ple, compared to the strong might of God ; and what its offices and effects are in man. (29.) This 
tincture of the first principle is that wherein the devil tempteth inan, explained particularly as to 
the fiery bitter and harsh essence. (30.) This now is the first principle with its tincture; but in 
the light it is another thing. Out of this eternal depth (of first principle) the worm of the soul 
is originated. 

(31.) This is now further demonstrated from the five senses. From whence is thy seeing ? (32.) 
What is that which maketh thy hearing ? The sounding of the tincture in man much nobler than 
that in beasts. (33.) The same of smelling, tasting, and feeling. 





dire, de Dieu, oudela Loi. Les Syriens et les Grecs les appelerent ‘IepoyAvudes, Caracteres sacrés: 


Nous les nommons d’aprés eux, les Hiéroglyphes Egypliennes. Ces Hiéroglyphes ne sont pas difli- 
ciles 4 expliquer, quand on connoit a fond ? Expression des Leltres ordinaires ; parceque c’est leur 
méme sens caracterisé par une Figure différente. L’HomMME LETTRE’ ne doit rien ignorer de 
tout cela. [much less the Theosophic missionary to the Eastern Colleges. ] 

VouraiRreE, et plusieurs autres Ecrivains illustres, qui nous forcent d’admirer leur Génie, et 
leur Elégance, dans tout ce qui sort de leurs plumes, conviendront assurément, qu’ayant été 
trompés par nos Ecouxs de la Philosophie et des Leltres, ils n’étudierent jamais, ni es belies Let- 
tres que nous tenons des Grecs et des Phéniciens, ni la Science qui seule a pi étre appelée Philoso- 
phie, suivant ma précédente Explication. Je ne les offense donc point en décidant qu’aucun 
d’eux n’a pfi se dire jusqu’ici, ni PHILosoPHE, ni LeTrReE, que scholastiqguement. * * * {End of 
the three first Sections. ] 

Les FOoNDEMENS-D1VINS de la Genese.——J'ai dit que le docte Moyse, digne Emule du Grande 
Hermés, avoit renfermé dans les Noms, les Années, et les Faits miraculeux de ses PATRIARCHES, 
les mémes Documens qu’il avoit reconniis et admirés dans /a Théogonie des Egyptiens : pour met- 
tre mon Lecteur en état d’en juger. soulevons Jes Voiles mystiques, dont LES Dikux du Paganisme, 
dont Les PaTrIARcHEs des Israélites, furent également couverts. ; 

Je suppose qu’on a lf tous les Historiens qui ont écrit sur les Divinités, sur Jes Loix, et sur 
les Rites religienx de Egypte. Le Phénicien Sanchoniaton les rapporte en Philosophe: je ne sai 
si Manéton fut bien au fait des beaux Fragmens qu'il receuillit: Hérodote, en feignant un voyage 
qu'il avoit fait, dit-il, chez les Egyptiens, pour s’en instruire, me laisse entrevoir qu'il n’avoit pas 
eu besoin de sortir de son Cabinet, et qu’il n’écrivoit pas enaveugle. A Pégard de Diodore, a Bu- 
sebe, de Plutarque, ceux-la ne furent qu’Historiens, sans aucunement posséder les Secrets philoso- 
phaux del’Egypte: Dans les Auteurs qui ont écrit d’aprés eux, le plus fidele est Du Pin: mais les 
Recherches de Dorigny ont plus de mérite pour article des Dizux. _ “ 

L’on voit dans tous, que /a Religion des Egyptiens leur prescrivit le méme usage de la Cir- 
concision, des Ablutions, des Fétes divines, et des Sacrifices annuels: \e méme respect pour /e Sa- 
cerdoce, pour les Temples, pour les Oracles des Rots, des JUGES, des PROPIETES 5 les mémes 
Comandemens, Sanctions légales, et Conseils moraux, qui firent depuis la Base de la Religion 
Mosaique. P : . ; d ; 

Je suppose encore, que l’on aura fait attention aux premieres Dynasties des Rois Egyptiens; 
A ces Rois, DiEux Du MonpgE, dont ils croyoient que leurs Souverains étoient issus: Tlest sensible 
que, conséquemment a cette opinion, ils durent s’estimer la Nation la plus noble de la Terre, et /a 
plus favorisée des Graces de l’Eternel, comme les Juifs se sont di's le Peuple de Dieu. 5 

L’on doit de plus avoir observé, que, suivant les Chroniques divines et royales des Egyptiens, 
1 Origine de ce Royaume remontoit a celle de la Création du Monde; et que les Israélites croyoi- 
ent pareillement avoir, dans leurs Annales, une Filiation non interrompue depuis le premier Hom- 

er e. ee ee . . ‘ 
ery a conclus préliminairement, va que les deux Systémes de Législation d'Hermés et de Mcyse 
sont uniformes dans /'Objet légal, et dans les Principes radicauz, * Que ces deux Philosophes n’ont 

pf nécessairement enseigner sur Drev et sur LA Nature, que les mémes Vérités, et par tant la 
méme Origine de Univers, la méme, une, el perpétuelle Religion, malgré extreme dissemblance 
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(34.) The sum of Behmen’s Sixteenth Chapter, and his considerable preface. (835.) Wisdom's 
speech: mine is the light.. thy desire after my virtue, is my own drawing etc. (36.) Mind is the 
desiring will. The sharp power not immediately in the will, but in its piercing sight. (37.) 
Original and generation of blood. Why eating of blood forbidden unto man. ‘ 

(38.) Five senses considered as five counsellors. In the generation of our words all three prin- 
ciples concerned. (89.) Original of the great difference of men, chiefly as to mind, will, tincture, 
etc. (40.) The contents of the rest of the Sixteenth Chapter ; al] plain, in eleven short positions. 

X.——OF Man’s REGENERATION, THROUGH THE BLooD AND DEaTH OF CHRIST. 

This Behmen’s only aim. The meanest need not complain of obscurity; the strongest will 
find strong meat enough etc. Excuse of this writer, who only writes according to the measure of 
his experience. Behmen’s places in great abundance. 

Some general observations. (1.) Regeneration, what it presupposes; and what it implies ; 
and what it is. (2.) Name regeneration, ambiguous: as to the whole man, better restoration. 
As to the body and exterior soul, better conquering, and keeping under. As to the soul, better 
renovation. Only the spirit’s glorious body, properly regenerated. An objection, If the soul 
cannot etc., because its process cannot be repeated ; how can the spirit, whose generation wholly 
dependeth upon that process ? is answered. These differences not made in imagination by a nice 
and superficial curiosity, but etc. 

(3.) Regeneration taken variously. One transaction, the regeneration properly: and this again 
in a two-fold sense. Behmen’s saying, None regenerated, who do not understand etc., explained 
and defended. 

(4.) The whole work winding, and turning inwards. (5.) Beginning, placed differently in va- 
rious respects. Progress, putting on Jesus Christ more and more, as to his death and life. Con- 
summation, though expressed by great variety, a re-union of the tinctures. (6.) Perfection, how 
farattainable in this life, and how far not. King’s daughter all glorious, within. (7.) The most 
considerable agent on man’s side, declared as in opposition to his generation. Vine and branches. 

The great and principal transaction, which was properly the fall, at the end of forty davs. 
And what here this great and principal transaction is, expressed variously. Conformity to the 
life, and to the death of Christ. From hence is plain, what was said above of soul and spirit. 
Soul but renewed. The sensibility of the soul’s, generation can be repeated. How the soul never- 
theless also rightly said to be regenerated, explained from its connexion with the will. 

Of what is Christ in us? in eighteen positions. Like as, What is regeneration? so this also 
is generally answered but by halves. (1.) By saying, we know not what Christ is in us, we lay 
down a testimony against ourselves. (2.) He that hath. . . need not be told. . . but cannot de- 
clare it so, etc. Behmen’s intent in writing. 

(3.) Not only the Spirit of Christ, and not only the light, but also the new light’s body must 





des deux Chronologies, et des deux Cultes extéricurs,”” 

Javotie que ma conclusion est combatiie par un Préjugé trés général: J’avotie encore que ce 
Préjugé doit paroitre fondé, tant que l’on ne voit pas clairement LIDENTITE! DE DocTRINE que 
yannonce exister au milieu de la Diversité des deux Histoires et des deux Cultes: mais si jela 
prouve, le Doute cessera; et il ne s’agit pour cet effet, que de dégager la Substance dogmatique des 
doubles Figures, qui nous Vont voilée'si diversement. 

Commengons parapprofondir quellefut cette Substance dogmatique dans la Religion Egyplienne; 
Religion si belle, que non seulement le Pays, entier des Missorains, qui comprenoit la Thébaide 
et Ethiopie avec nétre Egypte moderne, mais que ]’Arabie, la Nubie, et le reste de l'Afrique; que 
la Syrie, la Chaldée, la Babylonie, la Perse, et 1’Inde dans PAsie; que la Grece, ]’Italie, et les au- 
tres Pays meridionaux de |’lurope, la regurent unanimement comme Lox DIVINE, 4 la viie du 
Texte merveilleux que le grand Hermés intitula, par 4 Lettres Arabes,: : : : : tZhooth. Leur 
signification étoit Deus Ian1s—Ients Devs, c’est-a-dire, [Heb, xii. 29.] Diew est pur-Feu—le pur- 
Feu est Dieu, t , 

Premier DoGmE.—Tout Egyptien devoit croire qu’il y avoit un Drev SUPREME, sans 
Nom, parcequ’aucun Nom ne pouvoit le définir, et sans commencement. Les Qualifications de ce 
Dieu supréme étoient, le seul Incréé, le vrai Vivant, le Dieu inconnu, l’ Esprit Pere de tousles Dieux. 
Pour l’invoquer, on se servoit duterme: : Lah,ou:: : Allah, sous \equel il est encore aujourd’hui 
adoré dans tout l’Orient ; mais dont l’Expression littérale est EspRIT-PIERRE : elle designa U'Es- - 
prit divin, comme étant la Pierre fondamentale de tout. * 

L’on employoit pour le caracteriser Ja Leltre Arabe, qui se prononce 0, ov, et u: cette Lettre 
estun Symbole du pur-Feu. Lon y ajoutoit aussi la Lettre: : Kx, correspondante au X des Grecs, 
par ol’on formoit. : : Khow; il existe encore parmi les Musulmans un respect infini pour ce Nom 
divin, \equel est repété, en invoquant Il’Etre supreme avec Enthousiasme jusqu’a cent et une fois 
par une sorte de leurs Prétres appelée les Derviches-Crieurs. La signification hiéroglyphique de 
cette seconde Lettre est Esprit-rorr, de maniere que les deux Lettres ensemble disent pur-Feu 
del’ Esprit-fort, conséquemment de Dieu. : 

D’autres conjoignoient a la Lettre symbolique du pur-Feu, la Lettre: : @, qui, comme premiere 
Lettre de l’Alphabet, annongoit le Principe: ainsi: : aow exprimoit Fev PRrincipE, ou pur-Feu 
qui est notre Principe. : 

Mais la Figure du Dieu supréme, qui paroit avoir été la plus fameuse d’abord chez les Arabes 
Missorains, et ensuite chez tous les autres Peuples du Paganisme, ce fut de doubler Ja Lettre: » U 
en rendant la premiere, consonne, et d’y conjoindre le mot Arabe: : :: : Elkhan, quiveut dire, le 
Souverain, ou le Monarque: aYégard des deux premieres Lettres, elles signifioient Few du pur-Feu : 
et comme ce FEU DU PuR-FEv est celui qui nous anime, il a été naturel de Je reconnoitre pour le 
Kuan, ou le Monarque universel: e’est ce qui fut exprimé parle Nom emblématique: ::::: 
Vuelkhan, \equel se pronongoit, par l’Elision ordinaire, Vulkhan, et dont les Phéniciens ont fait leur 
Dieu du Feu, VuLcanus. . ; p 

L’on ne sera pas surpris, 4 present quel’on connoit radicalement cette anti i 
de L’ ETRE INCRE/E’/, du Témoignage qui nous est rendu par les Historiens a: PER oe 
mier Temple de ce Royaume avoit été dédié au Dieu Vuucain: c’est comme s’ils disoient que sa 
Dédicace fut, Au Fev pu pur-FEv, Au MAITRE DU MonDE. On voit que pour se concilier avec 
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be mentioned in the answer. Before the conformity to. Christ’s death, we are not diy hi 
members; though we may be his. (4.) When this brought forth we may say, this is Che . ae 
A wich et hae where both taken together. : 

(5. we will say how that which is in us can bear the name of Christ ? w i 
Christ’s glorified body, and the first and second Adam, both as to iguinietion® et 
Christ had a four elementary, and a one elementary body, proved. Is opposite unto the first Adam 
yet also the first Adam himself; explained. (7) Why he must have had them both, at once. (8.) 
His now gloritied body of the same figure and stature ete. (9.) Not so vast as to fulfil etc: 
and one alageent not so shut up ete. H 

(10.) One element, and four elements considered as unformed, and as formed. 5 is d 
not make two bodies; yet must be considered distinctly, nae why. “ ye alle csi 

_. (12,) From hence the dispute, concerning the omnipresence of Christ’s body, can easily be de- 
cided, (13,) This omnipresence, maketh not the one element to be God, nor equal unto God. 
(14.) Presence and omnipresence, relative expressions. As attributed to God, it is (1.) a central 
omnipresence; explained. (2.) An omnipresence without extension. Explained, and shown that 
neither this nor that applies to the one element. 

(15.) This one element put on, makes none to be Christ, but only his member. .So would it 
have been as to the first Adam, etc.: and so it is still with the four elements. (16.) Difference 
between Christ’s glorified body, and bodies of the saints: also between themselves. 

(17.) A question, Whether this new body be natural to the soul, etc., answered distinctly. 
Such a body was natural to her, in one sense; but not a propriety in every sense. It is not na- 
tural now ; explained and proved. The twenty-four elders own it so. Simile of fire and iron. (18.) 
For a conclusion; the first and second Adam both within us, in war and opposition. A good and 
sure way, to find out what Christ is in us, by considering not only what the first Adam was, as to him- 
self, before the fall, but also what he nowisin us. Like as the first Adam could do us no hurt, 
if he were not within us; so the Second cannot do us any profit, if he be only without us. 

XI.—OrF THE ETERNAL Worvd’s BECOMING FLESH; OR OF THE PURE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION AND INCARNATION OF OUR LorD JEsUS CHRIST, IN THE WOMB OF THE BLESSED 
VireGIn Mary. 

A fundamental position, That the restoration of the first Adam could not be effected, but by 
the eternal Word incarnate; and that the understanding of the second Adam is inseparable from 
understanding of the first: demonstrated, 

Of the blessed Viryin. Mary signifies, a deliverance out of the valley of miseries and calami- 
ties; explained. And that such a thing must have been done with her, before the incarnation etc., 
demonstrated. ; 


(1.) Against @eordxos, in the Greek church; and what he called her the mother of. (2.) 





tous les Peuples, il ne s’agit que d’entendre leurs Langues et leurs Figures: d’aillieurs chacun de- 
vroit sentir, aw seul nom de DIEU DU FEU, qu’il n’a pti étre approprié par les Philosophes qu’a |’ 
Etre éternel que nous adorons; parceque toute Lumiere et toute Vie ont nécessairement un Feu 
pour Principe: ainsi, qui dit, ne Dizv pv Fev, dit, Le Dieu de toute Vie et de toute Lumiere. 

Ceci m’oblige Adéveloper la Fable Phénicienne, selon laquelle nous voyons ce méme VULKHAN 
des Egyptiens, étre qualifié Fils du Dieu JuritER, et de la Déesse, Juno, Mari dela Déesse Venus 
et Fabricateur des Foudres divines, qu’il remet @ la disposition de JUPITER. 

Mon Lecteur sait sans doute que JupiTER, annoncé dans son Histoire comme le Roi des Cieux, 
a été un Symbole trés expressif de /’Esprit de l’ Air: il n’ignore pas que l’Air contient un Feu vi- 
vifiant, qui est vraiment incorporé dans sa Substance: de-la, comme /’Hsprit qui regne dans ? dir, 
distribiie universellement ce FEU-p1VIN dont nous sommes tous vivifiés, il mérita bien d’étre nom- 
mé le Pere de la.Vie, oule Pere du Dieu du Feu, qui seul est la Vie de tout Etre vivant. Ce n'est 
quwune répétition de ce que son nom exprime, puisque "Iov Idrnp signifie le Pere de Unique, 
c’est-a-dire, de Dieu. S 

Le nom de Juno, qui luiest donné pour Femme, signifie exactement la Pensée de Dieu, en Grec 

*Iov Noéos, Mens Untcr: dans le fait si ?Esprit de ? dir (que les Philosophes nomr-ent plus com- 

_ munément l’Esprit de ? Univers) n’agit que selon la Volonté de /’Etre-wnique, ou de Dieu, ainsi 
que nous n’en saurions douter, il faut bien que LA PENSE/E DE DIEU soit comme mariée avec cet 
Esprit aérien; et Yon congoit, a ’égard du Feu-vital, dont ce méme Esprit est appelé le Pere, qui’t 
n'y aqueLA PENSE/E DE Diru ui puisse naturellement Vavoir enfanté. 

De ce que Vénus fut la Déesse de la Génération, la nécessité de son Mariage avec LE Dieu Du 
Fev se rend sensible; car le pur-Feu de ]’Eternel est seul capable d’animer /’Esprit génératif des 
Créatures. Enfin comme les Eclairset les Tonnerres ont toujours /e Diew du Feu pour Principe, on 
sent que Vulcain doit nécessairement forger, et administrer 4 Jupiter tous ses Foudres. : 

Chaenn doit appergevoir, au milieu de ce Tissu Théogonique des Phéniciens, une Instruction 
philosophale pour les vivans : on Jeur enseigne par Allégorie, que quoique le pur-Feu de l’Essence 
divine soit la seule source de la vie et de ]’animation de tous les Etres, nous ne recevons néan- 
moins notre Esprit de Vie, émané de son Feu animateur, qu’aprés qu’ila pris une Substance é/é» 
mentaire dans le Corps-spiritue) de nétre Nature-humaine ; et cela parceque les seuls Elémens-hu- 
mains peuvent nous insinuer, nous rendre capables de sentir, et nous faire conserver sa Divine im- 

ression. ; r % 

- Observons que, dans la Loi de Moyse, l’Etre supreme conserva les Qualifications Egyptiennes 
de seul-Incréeé, de Vivant-nonnommé, et d’Esprit-Pierre ; Moyse y ajouta seulement qwil étoit LE 
sevuL Drev. Il ne vouloit changer a la loi d’Hermés que /a Pluralité de ses Dieux, qui faisoit di- 
riger, par le peuple ignorant, une Adoration diie au seul Créateur, vers des Etres qui ont été con- 
stamment eréés: c’est pourquoi il ingloba, dans sa Figure historique @Isanac filsd’ABRAHAM, la 
méme instruction qu’il avoit découverte sous /’Embleme de Vuucatn fils de Jur1reR. Mon Lec- 
teur va le concevoir. : Phen 

Le nomArabe: : : :: Ab-raham signifie l’Eau de Miséricorde, et le Pere de la Miséricorde ; car 
en méme tems que le mot: : : : Ab est expressif de /’Eaw, il correspond aussi dans cette langue au 
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Agaifist the Roman idolatry; and that he(Behmen) exalted her much higher than either, ete. No 
mediatrix, and why. M ee ; 

(3.) Against Stiefel, Meths, and Tilkin, concerning Mary’s perfection. Perfection differs 
from perfection, so far as the one element from the four elements. Explained and considered in 
the person of Christ, whose perfection and imperfection is shown. Not a vain curiosity. Further 
demonstration by considering what the cwrse is; and that the four elements are in asense the curse, 
etc. Stiefel’s perfection rejected; Behmen’s, in union of two tinctures, asserted. But whatis 
this to the husk, the residence of sin,-the tomb of sin. Difference between the second Adam and 
all the saints. I counsel thee to buy of me etc. Mary’s perfection by failh, rejected. Tilken’s dream 
of Mary’s high descent, refuted. fade 

(4.) Against (the learned) Weigel, Schwenckfeld, and Felgenhauer, of Mary’s virginity. Their 
opinion greatly different from Tilken’s; wherein, and how. No virgin in this world; and no male 
or female in the paradisical world; and why. They may be joined in one person, but without 
mixture. This without mixture takes all Weigel’s scruple away. A re-union of Sophia and Adam 
must have been made; but how, and by what means? Answered and explained, From the begin- 
ning of the promise to Eve, till Mary; all without mixture. The same more evidenced by con- 
sidering what person the second Adam was to be. Sophia without Mary could not; and Mary 
without Sophia could not etc. What virgin Mary was, before the blessing. Yet in greater purity 
than Eve, before known by Adam. What virgin Sophia is, declared in Behmen’s simile of the 
macrocosm. Conjunction between Mary and Sophia and the manner thereof; not from without, not 
with her outward essences in flesh and blood, but etc. References for all these things. 

What Je-sus, and what Curis-rus each by itself, and what both together signify in Behmen’s 
natural language. Yneach the Deity and humanity individually connected ; and Behmen owns, 
all what can be’said of the one, may of the other also, but etc. Reason and occasion of. Behmen’s 
large discourse, and manifold distinction between Jesus and Christ. And he defended in his nice- 
ty and superfluity. All reduced to three heads: (1.) distinction between Deity and humanity. 
(2.) Humanity, taken from man, and that brought from heaven. (3.) Christ as promised, and as 
incarnated. And explained, with application to jive errors of Stiefel. References. 

Behmen’s Treatise of the INcARNATION, Part I, Chapter x, translated, in a construction of 
things, rather than of words. 

The chiefest thing for understanding the incarnation lies in due distinction between that bo- 
dy, or flesh and blood he took from Mary, and that he brought down etc. That former known too 








mot Grec’ABfa, Pére. L’on appercoit sans doute qu’a Ja faveur de ces deux significations, Moyse 
rassembla, dans son personage d’ABRAnAM, les mémes idées que représentoit Ja Fable du Dieu 
JUPITER. i 

Or, en donnant a son Apratam un fils appelé: : : : :: : IsA-HAc,comme ce nom Arabe sig- 
nifie Ze vrai Sauveur, il nous figure aussi sensiblement par lui, que la Mithologie par le Dieu Vut- 
CAIN, ce méme Feu pur, cette méme divine Essence, qui peut seule, aprés s’étre vétiie d’un Corps 
humain, (pris dans la substance de 1’Air) opérer la Vie et l’Animation de tous les hommes; ce 
Feu-divin que Esprit de l’Air leur administre, est bien 4 chaque instant leur Sauveur véritable, 
puisque sans lui l’on cesseroit d’exister. 

Second DoGME. Les Egptiens devoient croire qu’il y avoit Sept autres Dieux immortels, mais 
non pas incréés. On leur expliduoit, ‘Que ceux-ci avoient été eréés par le Dieu supreme, pour étre 
éternellement les Créateurs, Directeurs, et Modérateurs particuliers de tousles Etres mortels:” en 
conséquence, une Loi prescrivoit “ gu’ils fussent honorés, chacun leur jour, alternativement.” 

Cette Loi fut d’autant plus sage, que par leur Honoration septenaire, Hermés réussit a déter- 
miner l’usage d’un moyen facile, et invariablement sfir, pour calculer a perpétuité la Révolution 
du Tems: chacun appercevra que je parle de /’Etablissement des Semaines, adopté depuis par tous 
les peuples de l’Univers, et dans lequel nous voyons encore 4 présent, (par les noms des Divinités 
payennes qui distinguent chacun des Sept jowrs;) la primitive distinction des Sept DiEux créés im- 
mortels, selon Ja Religion d’Egypte. 

[The following striking passage, so coincident with the writer’s own inferences heretofore 
presented, occurs in Behmen’s Myst. Maa. xii. 19. Treating of the seven days, in the creation, 
and their respective names, he says, “ It is very likely that the ancient wise men (the original or 
primitive post-deluvian philosophers,] have understood somewhat thereof in the light of nature, ~ 
which they have kept secret and mystical, rather deciphering it by figures thgn clearly explaining 
it. And it is to be seen in the names of the seven planets, that they have for certain understood 
the same, in that they have given them names according to the seven properties of nature; which 
do so wholly agree and accord, as well with the creation as nature, that methinks (N.B.] they 
have in part understood the ground of the creation aright, seeing the names of the planets have 
their rise and derivation so fully, and punctually out of the language of nature: but the reason 
why it hath not been made clear, plain, and manifest, is (as before mentioned) because of the false 
magic that it might remain hidden unto the artists of juggling and collusion in nature, by reason 
of the great abuse; wherefore we also shall still let it so remain, and yet hint enough, etc., ete.”] 

Moyse a trouvé ce Calcul hebdomadaire si utile, et les Personages-divins, qui en distinguent 
les jours, si véridiques, que pour les conserver dans sa Loi, il a imaginé fort ingénieusement 7 
Jours d'une Créalion mystique de nétre Univers, par laquelle il a commencé son livre de la Ge- 
nese. J’en ferai connoitre le Mystere et la Vérité dans la Section qui doit suivre celle-ci. [Here- 
in, a false notion.] 

Les7 Dieux créés pour étre immortels, furent appelés Dieux rincipaux ii 
Jeur Essence les constituoit nos Principes naturels. Il ao bon Pe teh te Bare 7 qui Pe 
ble ici ne désigner que leur nombre, que sa Figure est un Hiéroglyphe Egyptien ; C'est-A-dire un 
CARACTERE SAINT, ow consacré dans lorigine des Caracteres liitéraua inventés en Egypte jour 
symbolizer La Vix: c’est pourquoi da lettre Z des Grecs, qui n’expose & nos yeux que le redouble- 
ment du Chifre 7, est employée comme lui dans leur Ecriture, et pour caracteriser le nombre Sept, 


et pour annoncer Ja Vix, en qualité d’initiale du verbe Zéw, Vivo. Il arrive de la que PExpres- 
sion figurée par les 7 Dieux-principaua promettoit exactement, sous des Divinilés feintes, une 
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much : this latter cannot be known, except, etc., nor be declared so, as that etc. Ord i 
ation : (1.) of the outward body. (2.) Ofhis soul and spirit. (3.) Of this heavenly aie tanoan 

__ Of Christ’s outward body. Behmen’s saying, Christ never had a quite earthly body, altogether 
alike unto ours, explained, reconciled with Scripture, and he vindicated. Why Christ must have 
been a male, three reasons; a plain, a deeper, and deepest. 

Of Christ’s soul and spirit. They that say, Christ had no soul, but his body was animated by 
the Deity, pitied rather than refuted. Tilken’s opinion, of @ soul from heaven, convinced of ab- 
surdity. And some Sayings of Behmen explained ; and shown, that they favour not Tilken’s opi- 
nion. As the soul of Christ a human soul; so his spirit, a human spirit. 

Soul and spirit commonly not distinguished ; or if, the spirit of the soul confounded with the 
outward spirit. Consideration what they are in us, from the two eternal principles. Soul, what; 
and spirit, what. Spirit only can dwell essentially in the second principle; explained. The soul 
_ introduced into the light-world, significant enough ina popularsense: but better——shall be brought 
in union with the light-world. Soul as spirit not capable of etc., but all its capacity dependeth 
wholly upon its union with the spirit. : 

The soul, a true representative of theFather; the spirit ofthe Son. The soul’s figure, a sphere 
or globe with a cross through it. A fiery eye; explained. A ¢ree. A human figure. But the first 
only, without relation to this or that, says what the soul is in itself. Explained, both as to cross 
and globe. a Historical relation of N.S. [This most extraordinary narrative is recounted 
after a somewhat diversified manner in the biography of Gichtel, a work published many years 
after this account was penned. Freher, however, being a correct man, this account might serve 
to modify that; and both be of profit, to the rightly qualified reader.] The spérié’s proper figure, 
a human figure; and why. ' 

_ _ Differences between soul and spirit considered, in the simile of a flower out of the earth ; and 
in that of fire and light. Further in ten short positions. (1.) The simile of fire and light, defec- 
tive. (2.) Because in the consideration of this, our object but one principle, whereas in consider- 
ing soul and spirit must be two. (3.) In the spirit (not soul) the image of God. (4.) Spirit, an 
image of the soul. Soul not an image, but a central fire. (5.) Spirit the only living image, both’ 
with respect to God and to the soul. (6.) Soul cannot feel itself, and why. (7.) Spirit preserved 
by the soul’s standing steadfast in etc., and preserveth the soul again. (8.) Spirit dependeth wholly 
upon the soul’s free flame ; but not reciprocally. (9.) Spirit cannot be spirit without the soul, 
_ but souletce. (10.) Soul loseth only its flame. Simile in outward fire; and instance of Lucifer 





franche exposition des Principes qui doivent a perpétuité constituer Za Vie, ou existence animée 
de toutes les Créatures sujettes a la Mort. 

La doctrine qui les concernoit disoit ; ‘‘Qu’ils parcouroient sans cesse le Monde; qu’ils y appa- 
roissoient aux yeux des hommes, tantét sous une Figure, tantdt sous une autre; que tout le bien, 
ou le mal, qui peut arriver aux Etres mortels, dependoit entierement de leur Concours bénévole, 
ou de leur Décision contraire: enfin, que quand n6tre sentence de Mort étoit prononcée par eux, 
elle étoit irrévocable.’’ Voila pourquoi Jeur Tribunal souverain portoit le nom cabalistique 
pa-rup, indiquant ¢érov tuypa, Dictum VERBERATIO: Mon Lecteur y appercevra sans peine 
la vraie origine du Dieu que les Phéniciens établirent depuis comme Maitre absolu des Destinées, 
et qui fut révéré sous le nom Farum. 7 

Mais pour lui faire distinguer que toute la Doctrine Egyptienne sur Jes 7 Immortels, appelés 
Dieux-principaux, étoit naturelle et indubitable, il faut manifester leur Essence. - 

Les deux premiers que le grand Hermés nomma OssiRIs et Isis, et qu’il déclara Mari e¢ 
Femme, representerent * * *.” : 

And so the author proceeds, explaining cabalistically the nature of the seven deities, with nu- 
merous particulars incidental to his subject: in which, however, he is for the chief part, wide at 
sea; as must invariably he the case with every one, however ingenious, who attempts to unfold 
the mysteries of truth and nature, without being possessed of a thorough knowledge of the princi- 
ples and primary developments of truth and nature, as opened in Behmen. And thence, through 
the Seven Days of the Creation—Adam and Eve—the Children of Adam—the Ark of Noah—the De- 
luge—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And so inthe Second Volume, with respect to the fundamental 
verities of Christianity. [It was intended to have extended these interesting extracts further; but 
the above will probably suffice for the present purpose. | 

After noting down the substance of the remarks forming the commencement of the present 
parenthetical ANNorarton, (p. 450,) which were the result of meditations upon the first eleven 
chapters of Genesis, and other portions of Scripture, according to the inevitable ground, and the 
natural and evangelical flow of things; (these indeed assisted by occasional friendly conferences 
and disputations with a devout and enlightened friend ;)—— after so doing, we say, and then be- 
ing led to the last mentioned treatise “ La Vérité,” the writer hereof went round to the booksellers 
to inquire if any works extant upon the most ancient magic cabalistic learning and philosophy, 
such as that, in which (the Scriptures inform us) Moses was educated; whereupon he met with 
“« Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, etc.,” and also ‘‘ Sir William Jones’s Works.” The perusal of these 
volumes, it is perhaps needless to say, afforded him equal surprise and gratification, as most feli- 
citously confirming the justness of his original inferences and presumptions expressed in the above- 
mentioned remarks, and as offering a further clue to the resolution of the grand question, which 
constitutes the desideratum of the present day’s christianity, theology and philosophy, viz., the 
true means for the conversion of the intellectual unbelieving nations. To these works therefore, 
with the references they contain, the candidate is here remitted. : - As, likewise, 
to the second volume of Tryon’s ‘ Way to Health and Happiness,’ entitled, “ The Knowledge of a 
Man’s Self, the surest Guide to the True Worship of God, and Good Government of the Mind 
and Body : in Opposition to Tradition, Custom and Bigotry. 8vo. 1703.” Tryon was a pure, 
unsophisticated natural philosopher, and religionist, founding all his considerations upon the sure, 
simple, original principles of nature, afresh revealed in Behmen. And in this work will be dis- 
covered, the secret or ground of the purifications, mortifications, austerities, and other religious 
rites of the ancient and later oriental devotees, as described in Maurice, and other writers and 
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banished out from the fire, the great city of the Almighty Father. Elucidation of what easily 

might be misapprehended, concerning the spirit of this world’s dethronising the spirit of the soul. 

The soul’s losing its burning flame, with respect to the second principle explained, by simile of the, 
oilof alamp. The unregenerated soul’s spirit. The regenerated soul’s two-fold spirit. From 

hence the soul’s warfare. Gy 

A large digression, in forty-four positions. (1—6.) M@ ind, in general ; and etc. (7—8.) Senses _ 
and thoughts, in, from etc.——(9—15.) Will, and its generation. (16—18.) Will—spirit. Two now. 
(19—20.) Science of the groundless will. Declared by asimile-——(21—23.) Imagination, between will 
and will. (24—25.) Desire and imagination, two collateral branches. (26.) Hunger.—(27—33.) 
Understanding, reason, subtlely.. (34—35.) Understanding, its original, and residence. (36—87-) 
Reason’s original and residence. (38.) Reason distinguishes not man from beasts. (39.) Behmen, 
no despiser of reason. (40.) Consequences of this axiom, Reason cannot know itself.——(41—44.) 
Phantasy, which captivated Lucifer. | 

Generation of the spirit, in a twofold description. (1.) Faith is originally but a will, this will 
is a seed etc, (2.) The spiritual generation is done in nothing, or by a real progress from some- 
thing intonothing. Explanation. Losing and keeping of the soul.. The spirit is nothing, when 
the soul its own something. This nothing here more significant, than all the somethings that could 
be named; its pregnant signification on both sides. Herein the only key to the understanding 
Behmen: from this ground he hath written etc, These two descriptions are of one thing; but so, 
that in the first the whole process is declared; and in the second, reflected especially upon that 
great transaction etc. 

Analogy between the generation of eternal nature, and generation of the spirit in the soul. 
Flame. Liberty. Conjunction. Two-fold crack. No annihilation. Falling back ; into nothing ; 
jnto the hands of God——of the livingGod. Allthis expressed in the language of Teutonicus. First 
crack the basis of everlastingness. Woman in travail hath sorrow, etc., here eminently applicable. 

This generation of the spirit, not so applicable to the spirit of Christ, though he went through 
the same process.. May be called rather——an entrance of his spirit into thelight world. Further 
explained from, His disciples followed after him in regeneration. 

Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit. (1.) What spirit this is spoken of. (Leah, Rachel.) 
Plain, from saying my spirit. (2.) What this commending signifies. Christ’s death, directly op- 
posite to the first Adam’s death; declared as to several considerable particulars. This commending, 
not chiefly a petition to be protected against infernal powers; but a delivering the whole image etc. 
Spirit himself protector to the soul. 

(3.) Why not, my sow/, nor my soul and spirit, but spirdt only? The reason given by saying, 
The spirit went up into heaven, the soul down into hell, and the body in the grave; is exploded, 
and shown, what here was separated. That the soul alone could not have been a plague unto hell: 
and for wantetc. And the true reason is declared. To say, The spirit had soul and body under his 
wings, is much, but not yet all. The soul was in the Father’s hands already. Hell more properly in 
the soul, than soul in hell. Soulin hellso properly, as before hellin soul. By taking in the spirit, 
hell could no more be in soul, much less the soulin hell, Why no mention of body; could 
ie made out, chiefly from the first forty days in paradise, and the forty after the resurrection; 

ut etc. 
See eee ee a a ee a 
historians ; and doubtless, also, of the Mosaic purifications, and the doctrines relating to them ; 
being indeed, nothing else but true natural religion, dictated by right reason. ; 

The next extract we propose to insert, in addition to what have been above presented, is from 
a modern French publication, written in defence of a celebrated work (to which attention is here, 
called, though it is appreciable only by the duly qualified reader), entitled “ Les Soirées de Saint Pé- 
tersbourgh,” against a criticism on it in the Paris “ Journal des Debats,” of the first of August, 
A.D., 1821. We may likewise mention in this place, among other French treatises, deserving of 
perusal, ‘‘ La Philosophie Divine, appliquée aux Lumiéres Naturelle, Magique, Astrale, Surnatu- 
relle, Céleste et Divine; ou aux Immuable Vérités que Dieu a révélées de Lui-méme et de ses 
Cuvres, dans le Triple Miroir analogique de Univers, de ’ Homme, et dela Révélation Ecrite. 
Par Kaleph Ben Nathan. (3 vols,) Paris. 1793.” Also; ‘* L’Ombre Ideale de la Sagesse Universelle 
(in Latin and French). Paris, Chez Madlle. Jablier, Sceur du R. P. Frangoise-Marie (the author), 
1679,” which is a most ingenious and erudite compendium of universal evangelical philosophy.. 

JThe,.extract (from the ‘“‘ Opuscules Théosophiques, par un Ami de la Sagesse, Paris, 1822,”) is 
then as follows :— Bs I i y 

‘© * * * jaborde les observations critiques de Varticle, sur la théorie des nombres, effleurée par 
M. de Maistre, et en particulier sur sa prédilection pour le nombre trois, dont on a cru profiter pour 
lui jeter un ridicule. Quelques plaisanteries plus ou moins bien tournées, n’ébranleront point 
une théorie transcendante, consacrée par nos livres saints comme parla philosophie des plus 
grands philosophes de l’antiquité. L’ironie ne fut jamais_une réfutation; la légéreté adopte cette 
arme fragile, mais la légéreté seule en regoit impression. Si l’auteur de V’article dont je relave les, 
erreurs croyait au christianisme, ce nombre trois lui paraitrait respectable, comme symbole du 
dogme sacré dela Trinité. Allex donc et intruisex toutes les nations, les baptisant au nom du, Pere, 
du Fils et du Saint-Esprit. S. Matth. xxviii. 19. S?il adoptait la Genese, il ne devrait point s’éton- 
ner d’entendre dire que ’homme porte l’empreinte de cette Trinité, créé qu’ilest, @ V'image et a la 
ressemblance de Dieu.”’ : 

On pardonne aux savans modernes de vouloir tout soumettre au calcul; on convient, avec. 
les Newtonniens, que la nature entiére est régie par des lois mathématiques; on tombe d’accord, 
enfin, que tout univers a nombre, poids et mesure; pourquoi done ne pas vouloir passer cette 
théorie a un apologiste de la religion, puisqu’? on l’adopte avec les physiciens? L’objection: me 
semble plausible. Mais, me dira-t-on, M. de Maistre applique ses nombres, et en particulier son 
ternaire chéri, non seulement 4 Vorganisation du monde, mais aw moral, avame humaine, a la 
grammaire, awe arts et awa gouvernements, et il faut avouer, (dit Yauteur de larticle,) que M. de 
Maistre développe cette singuliere idée par quelques considérations trés belles, ensuite par @autres 
subliles, puis enfin, par les rapprochements les plus bizarres. Wa critique est toujours, comme on 
le voit, adoucie par un éloge; mais comment une théorie que l’on peut si bien développer et ap- 
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Of Christ’s heavenly immortal body. Christ’s glorified personal bod i 
Eternal Word. When Christ considered yelatively® as head Of the phn tou Bitlet Ot mi 
gether; demonstrated. Christ’s personal body, and bodies of the saints, must be one, and yet dis- 
cae Listens Aa wherein ; oneness, wherein. Explained largely from what the first Adam 
eipeeatent propagated, if he had not wandered out; and what he hath instead thereof actually 

_ What body the Lord gave in his last supper. Not the outward visible; proved. Not only his 

4 tp te but also personal body, implied in this giving; proved. The tN sali of this faving il- 
ustrated by simile, of the sun’s giving substance, growth, life, etc., to plants and trees. But, be- 
apeen pia oa in this, another simile must be joined, of the sun’s producing its own visible im- 

The former simile unfolded, in twelve positions. The sun’s generation, and manner thereof, 
and the generation of eternal nature, must be understood; for upon both this and that, all weight 
and emphasis depends. (1.) The visible sun, an emblem of Christ’s glorified personal body. (2.) 
That which without the sun’s central place, answers to the universal body of the eternal Word. 
(3.) Upon what account called universal body of spiritus' mundi, and of eternal Word, rather 
than of sun, and of Christ. (4.) Upon what account rightly also, universal body of the sun, and 
of Christ. (5.) In every place without the sun, that very same which in the central place ; so etc. 
(6.) If it were not so, there would be no reciprocal communication, neither in this third, nor in the 
second principle. (7.) Sun, the only glorified place, though all partakes of that glory; so also, 
ete. (8.) Without the sun, nothing but death in this principle. Sun only hath the key; so also 
etc. (9.) Sun raiseth life, in a process answering its own production on the fourth day; so also, 
etc. — (10.) In this process, sun raises its own image in the tincture ; so also etc. (11.) Sun com- 
municates not its personal body, yet without this nothing can be effected in the universal body ; 
so also etc. (12.) A concurrence of the plants and trees with the sun is required; so also ete. 

Query, Whether Christ as to the humanity, a creature, or uncreated ? Answered, (1.) with res- 
pect to them that own him a Son ofman. (2.) With respect to them that insist only upon his be- 
ing the Lord from heaven, (as Weigel, Schwenckfeld, and others,) is answered, by this distinction 
between his personal and universal body. In from heaven, the universal body tacitly implied. 
As to that, he is a creature; but as to this, uncreated; and reason, why.” [End of the 
Summary of the Contents (commencing p. 461) of the first Five Voluines of Freher’s DissERTA- 
TIONS UPON BEHMEN’S CENTRAL PHILOSOPHY. ] 

Postscript—in modification or erasure of that on p. 460. Freher, it appears, resided with the 
Rev. Mr. Waple up to the time of his decease, which event occurred A.D. 1712. It further appears, 
that the serial representations of Behmen’s philosophy and divinity, a Summary of the Contents 
of which has just been presented, were composed by Freher between the years 1699 and 1710, and 
that they were the first of the theosophical productions of his pen. These Discourses, with those 
commencing p. 259 and ending p. 328, (or rather the originals of the latter, for these were printed 
from Law’s own MS. amended copy,) were doubtless occasioned by the Author’s desire to represent 
Behmen’s writings in their proper light, and by the objections of incipient searchers after recondite 
truth (whom he deemed worthy to be assisted in their inquiries) to certain particulars therein, not 
duly apprehended by them. That this was the case with respect to the Rev. E. Waple, there can 





puyer, serait-elle chimérique? M.A., ne devrait il pas comprendre que le ternaire doit se retrou- 
ver partout, puisque la nature, tous les €tres qui la constituent, tous les faits qu’elle nous présente, 
ne sont que les résultats variés de Vexistence d’une trinité incréée, ou la manifestation des puis- 
sances d’un étre tri-un? 

S’il se trouvait que les trois personnes de la Trinité chrétienne fussent trois facultés co-etér- 
nelles d'une méme essence, comme cette essence est indubitablement, nous l’avons établi plus d’ 
une fois, la cause unique et réelle de toutes les existences, de tous les faits physiques, moraux ou 
spirituels, le ternaire divin ne doit-il donc pas se manifester universellement dans les sciences qui 
ne sont que des descriptions ; dans la grammaire, qui est l’expression de nos facultés; dans les 
arts, qni ne sont que ces facultés mises en action, en accord avec des lois mathématiques pré-exis- 
tantes; dans les gouvernements, qui sont des corps politiques ; enfin, et principalement dans 
Vhomme, la plus parfaite des créatures, image méme du modéle divin? * * * 

Je dois faire observer avant de quitter les nombres, que M. de Maistre subordonne les mathé- 
matiques elles-mémes a la métaphfsique: il connaissait trop cette science pour ne pas savoir que 
les nombres sensibles proviennent des nombres intellectuels. Dans les mathématiques, en effet, 
comme dans toutes les autres, l’essence est avant la forme, la force avant le mouvement, Punité 
avant le nombre, le point avant )’étendue. Existerait-il des nombres sans la pré-existence de J’u- 
nité incréée? Cette unité ne les contenait-elle point en puissance, puisque tous émanent d’elle, 
en y joignant le zéro, qui n’est que le néant? Dans la science de 1’étendue, il est constant que les 
géométres présupposent toujours Pexistence du point, sans iongueur, largeur ni profondeur: sup- 
position d’accord avec Vessence des choses, car c’est ce point, hors de Vespace, qui engendre la 
ligne dreite qui forme elle-méme Ja surface, seule nécessaire ensuite pour construire les solides et 
mesurer l’étendue, qui se trouve ainsi dérivée elle-méme du point inétendu, puisqu’elle est toute 
composée de surfaces, ete. Tout l'edifice des mathématiques est done basé sur des notions méta- 
physiques existantes dans notre entendement, et calquées sur la mathématique intellectuelle. 
Tl en est de méme des axiémes: pourquoi n’en demandons-nous pas la démonstration ? Parce 
que nous trouvons en nous-mémes la certitude é priori qu'ils sont vrais; mais pourquoi sont-ils 
vrais? Parce que l’unité incréée, en engendrant tous les nombres et tous les tres, a earactérisé 
d@’une maniére invariable leurs rapports, et que nos ames, émanées aussi de eette premrere unité qui 
les a si magnifiquement dotées, possédent elles-mémes la connaissance innée de ces rapports. Mais 
en voila assez sur cet article, qui paraitra trop abstrait.”. ‘Thus much, from the ‘Opuscules Théo- 
sophiques,’ as an introduction to the next and final subject of our present consideration, namely, 
concerning the point, or spirit of Life, with its fluxions and developments in eternity, and thence 
in time, as referred to p. 51, and elsewhere throughout this treatise. i : 

Being well versed in the philosophy of Behmen, in Freher’s elucidations of its several parts, 
and in the theological application of it by the standard English evangelist, Law, especially in his 
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be little doubt; and what is meant by his ‘‘ writings about J. B.” p. 329, (the critical ‘ observa- 
tions” upon which by Freher occupy the subsequent pages up to p. 459,) must be understood to be 
the Rev. E. Waple’s exercises in J. B.’s philosophy and divinity, according to the above A. B. Cc. 
D. E. Dissertations, ‘‘ which,” Freher there adds, “ he desired Me to Correct and Complete. 2 

But further, it is evident to the writer, that these ‘ Dissertations’ were the writings which Law 
chiefly consulted, after making the acquaintance of Behmen (about 4.p. 1733), that is, after he had 
for a sufficient time studied his works alone, so as to have obtained a practical and general know- 
ledge thereof: as he in his ‘‘ Way to Divine Knowledge,” p. 240, directs the searcher after truth and 
wisdom to do ; and likewise recommended to the Rev. Mr. Neve, in a letter to him, a copy of which 
nas already appeared in this work. Indeed, it would appear, that his first philosophical writings, 
(including the ‘* Appeal,’’) were founded upon the special elncidations of the particular subjects 
upon which they severally treat, contained in the above described ‘ Dissertations ;’ as likewise, the 
leading work of the ‘last series’ of his writings, upon certain portions of other of Freher’s treatises, 
—to be however more particularly referred to in the brief memorial introduced underneath. In 
Freher’s writings, then, he enjoyed the advantage of a resolution of all doubts and difficulties with 
respect to the exact sense of Behmen, or to particular points of recondite truth, that might have been 
the subject of his meditations ——And now we arrive at the cause or reason of the entire ‘change in 
his character of thought, which ensued between the year 1732, when the ‘‘ Three Letters to a Lady 
inclined to Rome,” were written, and the above period of 1737—40 ; which hitherto has not been 
clearly understood. And indeed, it is difficult to conceive the possibility of obtaining such a tho- 
rough fundamental apprehension of Behmen, as is implied in the authorship of the treatises which 
issued from Law’s pen during the latter mentioned period, from a brief unassisted study of his 
books, even taking into account Law’s amazing capacity, penetration, and strength of understand- 
ing: but now the matter is plain. In addition to his own study and apprehension of Behmen, he 
had the advantage of Freher’s—serial and methodical, general and particular, direct and annota- 
tory elucidations, with their symbolic and other illustrations, of the scope and sense of that author: 
who was himself anative of Germany, aman of profound erudition, ‘ of great accuracy of thought, 
and coolness of mind, as well as of a most holy and primitive life,” so writes the learned Dr. Fran- 
cis Lee, from his own personal knowledge, “ who had read all Behmen’s books in the original, 
more than ten times, though not without the greatest disgust imaginable in the beginning.’”? 
Thus it was that Law obtained his acute and penetrating apprehension of Behmen; which, never- 
theless, was peculiar to himself, and could only be the result of such theosophical instructions fall- 
ing upon such aready prepared genius, accomplished casuist and logician, orthodox theologian and 
mystical divine, as he was in the year 1732 ; and hence the variation or rather philosophic enlarge- 
ment of his views, so strikingly manifest in his subsequent public writings. The Candidate will, 
therefore, in his considerations of the latter division of Law’s mystic-E lias character, not fail to 
assign to Freher, his proper place in the providential formation of it. 

We conclude this Posteript by presenting the following interesting extract from a‘ Notice 
Biographique sur Louis Claude de Saint-Martin. By J. B. M. Gence. Paris, i824,’ whereby it 
will be seen what has been done in France with regard to the writings and philosophy of Behmen. 
Law’s ‘‘ Way to Divine Knowledge” was translated and published in French, by a friend of Saint 
Martin, a.p. 1805, who prefaced it by a tract, entitled “Le voix qui crie dans le desert.” 
ore =P TRESTLE Pe et on 
latter writings, the “Spirit of Love,” « Letters,” “ Way to Divine Knowledge,” and “ Confutation of 
Warburton,” and having also sufficiently mastered the above designated studies, the learned and 
scientific candidate will now be prepared to enter upon the last particular involved in the subject 
of the present ANNoTATION, namely, the nature and true relations of metaphysical and mechan- 
ical philosophy; that is, beginning at the very foundation of things, of the Nothing and All, and 
the eternal manifestation in the Point, to trace out systematically, the fluxions and developments 
of the Point, in nature with its powers and qualities, but chiefly with respectto our globe and uni- 
verse and all its subjects, in their respective classes and relations, and histories (including that of 





Man), from the creation down to the present time, and all in the technical phraseology of modern” 


experimental science and erudition : at the same time, taking care at every suitable opening in the 
demonstration, as the sum and substance of the whole, to apply the subject evangelically, that is, 
showing how the whole frame and constitution of things have but one voice and one language to 
an enlightened understanding, namely, the voice of the gospel. Which theosophical and scientific 
knowledge is an indispensable qualification of the missionary who shall go forth to proclaim to cul- 
tivated reason, the God of nature ‘‘in whom we live, and move,and have our being,” and by whose 
eternal speaking word “ ail things consist,” to be the author of Christianity: as witness Henry Mar- 
tyn, who, it may be perceived through the narrative, for want of it was continually nonplused by 
his Parsee, Moonshee, and famous Shiraz controvertists, and (as he in effect admits, in common 
with more recent learned missionaries,) could make no true progress in his pursuit, ; 

With then these preparations and defences, and with regard to the mode of execution of sucha 
sublime task, Oken’s ‘“ Physico-philosophy ” may now be taken up for perusal, with other treatises 
of a similar attempt and purport. We say with such preparation of mind—for there are many pas- 
sages in Oken’s work, as also in the writings of other rationalists of corresponding research, among 
which might be classed the indefatigable scribe and idealist, Swedenborgy, (whom, by the way as 
a theologian, ‘Mr. Law,” according to a Letter in the writer’s possession, ‘ thought the greatest vi- 
sionary he ever read,’’) which would almost inevitably lead an unsettled reader, a novice in ortho- 
dox philosophy and divinity, into materialism and Spinocism: which authors having no true un- 
derstanding of the three principles of the Divine manifestation, and of the seven properties of na- 
ture, yet attempting to explain the foundation and primary developments of things, their theories 
in such respect can beat best butatexture of phantasy and common truth, howeverin genious plausible 
and natural they may appear to novices in recondite science. And it may bea question, whether 
the materialism and rationalism, with the heathenish ignorance respecting the nature and design 
of evangelical Christianity, which prevails at the present day, amongst a certain class of ph pr 
individuals in other respects of highly cultivated minds, may not be attributable to the iment 
and imperfect principles of such philosophical writers as Oken; upon which the scientific and most 
attractive portions of their treatises appear to be founded. [Of thelatter circumstance, there cannot 
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‘“ Saint-Martin (Louis-Claude de), savant et profond spiritualiste, dit le Philosophe inconnu, 
naquit 4 Amboise, d’une famille noble, le 18 Janiver, 1743. I] dut a une belle-mére attentive les 
premiers éléments de cette éducation douce et pieuse, quile fit, disait-il, aimer, pendant toute sa 

- vie, de Dieu et deshommes. Au collége de Pont-Levoy, ot il avait été mis de bonne heure, le 
livre qu’il gofita le plus, fut celui d’Abadie, intitulé, ?’ Art de se connaitre soi-méme: c'est a la lec- 
ture de cet ouvrage qu’il attribuait son détachement des choses de ce monde. Mais destiné par 
ses parents 4 la magistrature, il s’attacha, dans son cours de droit, plutét aux bases naturelles de 
la justice, qu’aux régles de la jurisprudence, dont l'étude lui répugnait. * * * 

Malgré son goitit pour la philosophie interne, une carriére non moins active que celle des 
exercices militaires, s’ouvrit 4 lui. Initié par des formules, des rites, des pratiques, 4 des opéra- 
tions qu’on appelait théurgiques, et que dirigeait Martinez Pasqualis (voyez la Biographie univer- 
selle), chef de la secte dite des Martinistes, il lui demandait souvent: Maitre, eh quoi! faut-tl done 
tout cela pour connattre Dieu? Cette voie, qui était celles des manifestations sensibles, n’avait 
point séduit notre philosophe. Ce fut toutefois par-la qu’il entra dans la voie du spiritualisme. 
La doctrine de cette école, dont les membres prenaient le titre hébreu de Cohen (Prétres), et que 
Martinez présentait comme un enseignement public secret dont il avait regu la tradition, se trouve 
exposée, d’une maniére mystérieuse, dans les premiers ouvrage de Saint-Martin, et surtout dans 
son Tableau naturel des rapports entre Dieu, Vhomme, etc. 

Aprés la mort de Martinez, ]’école fut transférée 4 Lyon. C’est 14 que, munides armes d’une 

doctrine opposée a celle des encyclopédistes, qui ne menagait que trop de se propager, Saint-Mar- 
tin, destiné en quelque sorte 4 combattre l’athéisme philosophique, comme il devait un jour attaquer 
de front le matérialisme révolutionnaire, publia son livre des Erreurs etc. En détruisant les doc- 
trines erronées d’une prétendue philosophie de la nature et de histoire, il rappelle homme a Ja 
Vérité fondée sur le Principe méme de la science, et sur ia nature de U'étre intellectuel ; mais il n’ 
emploie les traditions de l’E/critvre qu’al’appui des preuves, ou énigmatiquement, pour ne pas trop 
heurter les lecteurs imbus des théories sorties de l’atelier du baron d’Holbach. Cette méme école 
de Pasqualis, dont les opérations cessérent en 1778, vint se fondre A Paris dans la société des G. P., 
ou dans celle des Philaléthes, professant en apparence la doctrine de Martinez et celle de Swe- 
denborg, mais cherchant moins la vérité que le grand-ceuvre, Saint-Martin fut invité, en 1784, a 
cette derniére réunion; mais il refusa de participer aux opérations de ses membres, qu’il jugeait 
ne parler et n’agir qu’en purs francs-macons, et non en véritables initiés (c’est-d-dire, unis @ leur 
Principe). 

i suivait volontiers les réunions ot J’on s’occupait, de bonne-foi, d’exercices qui 
annongaient des vertus actives. Les manifestations d’une ordre intellectuel, obtenues par la voie 
sensible, lui décelaient, dans les séances de Martinez, une science des esprits : les visions de Swe- 
denborg, d’une ordre sentimental, une science des ames. Quant aux phénoménes du magnétisme 
somnambulique, qu’il suivit 4 Lyon, il les regardait comme étant d’un ordresensible inférieur; * * * 

Amateur de tout ce qui pouvait lui faire reconnaitre une vérité, surtout dans les sciences 
soumises A des principes exacts, l’étude des mathématiques dont Saint-Martin s’occupait pour y 
découvrir l’esprit que pouvait recéler la connaissance des nombres, occasionna sa liaison avec La- 
lande; mais ils étaient trop antipathiques: elle dura peu. Quoiqu’il ne crit pas a son athéisme, 
il le voyait néanmoins placé de maniére 4 s’enfoncer de plus en plus dans ce systéme. * * 





perhaps be offered a better illustration than is contained in an extract from the “ Zoist,” (a publi- 
cation said to be devoted to the interests of ‘ Mesmerism,’ ‘ Clairvoyance,’ &c.,) which appeared in 
the ‘* Morning Herald” Journal, of the 5th or 6th November, 1849. The articlein questionis a phreno- 
logical lecture upon the head of Rush, the murderer; but what we here call attention to, as exhi- 
biting the learned lecturer’s acquaintance with the nature, design, and vital transforming energy of 
Christianity, are his concluding practical remarks, where, speaking of the high degrees of moral 
pravity indicated in the form of Rush’s skull, he intimates to the auditory, they may consider them- 
selves fortunate that natwre had not so organized their brain, or they had been subject to similar 
crimes! a most edifying piece of information truly, and quite in consonance with the opinion, that 
the Gospel is ‘merely a human book, like any other book,” and its doctrines and precepts but a 
-« ind of spiritual police!” But it may be very properly asked, wherein can it be perceived, whether 
the speaker be a Heathen, Jew, or Christian? And yet the subject of his discourse is of the very 
essence of Gospel philosophy.] : : 

Oken’s work though imperfect, is however an attempt in the right order of procedure for a 
physico-philosophical treatise, and in such respect, as well as with regard to its scientific develop- 
ments, is recommended to the notice of the Candidate. To whom alone, as we have said, it belongs 
to open out the whole philosophy of physics, in a logical, simple, universal manner ; which for the 
reasons above intimated and others, could not be done by this or any physico-philosopher heretofore, 
though their labours, like Kepler’s, and others’, in respect to the Newtonian discoveries, shall stand 
in their due place of honour, when the grand problem of nature and creature shall be fully de- 
monstrated. Which, as before observed, will be so accomplished, as that the world on beholding 
it, (as with the Newtonian mathematical translations and developments, ) shall declare with accla- 
mation, Itisthe truth ! itis Man—nay, it is the Virgin! Andsoalso, thateverywherein it shall 
appear, as a golden thread of divine wisdom running through the whole, an attestation by nature 
to the truth of the gospel, and an answer to the one only essential question to man, What must Ido 
to be saved? A question, which every man of sense and reflection must have asked himself, at 
one time or another, in the intervals of worldly trial and mental harrassment; yet which, strange 
as it may sound, scarcely one spiritual professor ina hundred will answer in a clear, rational, demon- 
strative and satisfactory mauner, however able he may be to quote Scripture word s, or to discourse 
according to the modern evangelical custom. The answer is, however, brief ; and here it is in its 
two parts: Thou must be virtually, actually, sensibly born into God, into his light and love: and 
the way to be thus regenerate, is by an undoing, a mortifying, a crucifying, and actual death of thy 
natural self, of thy tastes, desires, habits, customs, pleasures; an entire breaking with the world and 
all worldly friendships; and an unceasing striving, wrestling, praying, groaning, agonizing for God, 
till he open the door, and take thee into himself. This is the way to salvation, clear salvation, 
devoid of all blind sectarian notions about it; as to whether it be by faith or works. And (though 
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Ce fut 4. Strasbourg que, par l’organe d’une amie (Mme. Beechlin), il eut la connaissance des 
ouvrages du philosophe teutonique, Jacos Baum, regardé en France comme un visionnaire ; et ii 
étudia dans un Age avaneé, la langue allemande, afin d’entendre et de traduire pour son usage, en 
frangais, les ouvrages de cet illuminé célébre, qui lui découvrirent ce que, dans les documents de son 
premier maitre, il n’avait fait qu’entrevoir. Ileregardatoujours depuis comme LA PLUS GRANDE 
LUMIE\RE HUMAINE QUI EUT PARU. Saint-Martin visita ]’Angleterre, ou il se lia, en 1787, avec 
Yambassadeur Barthélemy, et connut les ceuvres de William Law, qui renferment un Précis des 
livres de J. Behm. En 1788, il fit un voyage & Rome avec le prince Alexis Gallitzin, quidita M. 
Fortia d’Urban, ce mot. remarquable : Je ne suis véritablement un homme que depuis que j’ai con- 
nu M. de Saint-Martin. * * y : 

La vue intérieure et recueillie par laquelle l’homme cherche a opérer en lui la connaissance 
du Principe méme des réalités, vue bien supérieure a l'intuition purement rationnelle de Kant, est 
Vidée qui finit pardominer dans les écrits de ]’auteur, dans celui méme de la forme la moins grave, 
sous laquelle il a dérobé sa philosophie, lorsque le sujet pouvait préter 4 la satire. Un ton de 
gaité, qui lui échappe, et qu’il se reproche, était .plutét dans son humeur que dans son tour d’es- 
prit méditatif et dans son caractére porté ala bonhomie, * * 

A cette époque, les vues et les sentiments élevés qui lui faisaient admirer son bon phiJosophe 
allemand, se répandaient jusque dans les questions de l’ordre naturel qu’il traitait. D’aprés ses 
apercus devenus plus féconds, porté 4 découvrir, sous la nature temporelle et visible, un monde 
intérieur et invisible qu’elle devait manifester selon lui par la culture 4 homme intellectuel et 
moral, il ne pouvait rester étranger 4 aucune science, Il suivait le progrés des découvertes 
dans chaque genre de connaissances, et en comparait les données avec celles qu’il avait ac- 
quises dans Jacob Boehm et par ses propres réflexions. C’est en fouillant ainsi dans une monde 
inconnu, qu'il composa et produisit J’Hsprit des choses, ov il s’efforce de soulever un coin du voile, 
et de jeter quelques lueurs sur une nature qui lui semblait n’avoir été dévoilée par une sorte d’in- 
spiration, que pour les regards de Behm, On concoit, dans cette hypothése, que Jes sciences, 
dont il avait parcouru le cercle, étant alors bien moins avancées qu’aujourd’hui; si ]1’o0n excepte ce 
que la connaissance de l’homme intérieur avait pu lui révéler par la méditation, ilada rester en 
arriére dans plusieurs de ses explications, qui ne s’accordent pas toujours avec les nouvelles dé- 
couvertes, indépendamment de ce qu’elles s’éloignent nécessairement des opinions recues. 

Malgré l’étendue de ses connaissances, et l’originalité de ses idées qui lui faisait tout rame- 
ner a son spiritualisme, on admirait dans Saint-Martin un sens droit et une modestie simple et ai- 
mable:,.Son caractére liant et son. esprit.communicatif. lui eussent acquis sans doute beaucoup 
de partisans ; mais il ne cherchait point a faire des prosélytes: il ne voulait que des amis qui fus- 
sent disciples, non simplement de ses livres, mais d’eux-némes. . I] tenait un journal de ses liai- 
sons ; et, de méme que les traductions de son cher philosophe étaient des provisions pour ses vieux 
jours, il regardait ses nouveaux amis comme des acquisitions, et il se jugeait trés-riche en rentes 
.Vomes. A voirson air humble et son extérieur simple, on ne soupgonnait ni la science profonde, 
niles lumiéres extraordinaires, ni les hautes vertus qu'il recélait. Mais la candeur, la paix de 
ses entretiens, et, l’on ose dire, l’atmosphére de bienfaisance qui semblaitse répandre autour de lui, 
manifestaient l’homme sage et le nouvel homme qu’avaient formé la philosophie et la religion. * * 

On peut juger. que les espérances d’un homme qui avait une faim si vive des réalités, ne pou- 








some four, six, oreven nine months, with great fidelity and diligence, and under special tuition, and 
spiritual communion, be requisite for the entire process, according as the vanity and corruption of 
the individual be less or more,) it is the shortest, directest, and the only way, as nature as well as 
scripture do testify. And from this spiritual and essential renovation, as a new creation of man’s 
interior, it is, that, (by proper instruction) shall be made to flow forth every true moral and intellec- 
tual virtue, beauty, harmony and perfection, to the blessedness of his neighbour, his country, the 
world, and the whole creature around him: as contemplated by the enlightened advocate of inno- 
cence, purity, order, truth, and love, the mouthpiece and philosopher of simple nature, and true 
Christian sage, and philanthropist, Tryon. 

The following are a few of the positions in Oken’s work, referred to in the above remarks as 
having a natural tendency to lead the theosophical novice into the darkness of materialism, Spino- 
cism, and rationalism. (It had been well for this philosopher to have purified his views by astudy 
of the orthodox metaphysical disquisitions elicited by the deistical and similar controversies in 
this country at the early part of the last century.) 

‘“ God carries the universe within himself while he thinks; he posits the same while he speaks. 
—Motion has emerged directly from the eternal, isthe primary function itself repeated.—Mo- 
tion is the ever self-manifesting, consequently, progressive God.—The primary sphere is rotating, 
for it has originated through motion ; the motion of the sphere cannot however be progressive for 
it fills everything.—God is a rotating globe.—The universe is God rotating.—The material uni- 
_verse is called nature.—There can be only one nature, as well according to time as to space, and 
to divine animation.—There is only one God, whose operations expressed, or materially posited 
are nature.—Nature has originated out of nothing, like time and space ; or with these has nature 
also been.—God has made heaven and earth out of nothing.—God has not found matter co-eternal 
with himself, and like an architect, arranged this to his fancy; but he has, out of his own eternal 
omnipotence, by his will simply evoked the world out of nothing unto.existence. He has thought 
and spoken, and it was.—The doctrine of matter is the philosophy of nature,—Everything which 
is matter is light, and without light there is nothing.— Without light the universe is not only dark. 
but it is even not.—Light is the universe, and every finite is only a different position of light a 
The universe is a thoroughly illuminating globe, a rotating globe of light.—Light and heat were 
the first phenomena of the world.—Heat with light, however, are fire,—Fire is the totality of 
zther, is God manifested in his totality—God, previous to his determination to create a world 
was darkness; in the first act of creation, however, he appeared as fire.—There is no higher, more 
gerfect symbol of divinity than fire—God’s whole consciousness, apart from individual thoughts 
s figg, The Holy Scriptures therefore usually admit of God appearing under the form of a fire, 
as a fiery hush, a flame.—The universe is none other than a rotating globe of fire.” : 4 

Haying now, we consider, in the above extracts and observations, in addition to what had been 
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Vaient qué croitre avec ’4ge. Aussi disait-il qu’entré dans sa soixantaine, en 1803, il avangait 
grAce a Diet, vers les grandes jouissances qui lui étaient annoncées depuis long-temps. Il] se féli- 
citait d’avoir connu, quoique tard, auteur du Génie du Christianisme ; ce qui consolait sa religion 
de la perte récente de Laharpe, Il avait eu des avertissements d’un ennemi physique, le méme 
que celui qui avait enlevé son pére: mais il était loin de s’en affliger; et la Providence, disait-il, 
Pavait toujours trop bien soigné pour qu'il efit autre chose que des graces 4 luirendre. La vue 
d’Aunay, prés Sceaux, ov il possédait un ami, lui avait toujours’ offert des beautés naturelles qui 
élevaient'son esprit vers leur modéle, et le faisaient soupirir, comme les vieillards d’Israél, qui, en 
voyant le nouveau temple, regrettaient les charmes de l’ancien. Une semblable idée l’avait suivi 
dans tous le cours de ses années; et son veeu était de la conserver jusqu’au bout. 

Tl semblait pressentir sa fin. Un entretien qu’il avait desiré avoir avec un mathématicien 
profond sur la science des nombres dont le sens caché l’occupait toujours, eut lieu en effet avec M. : 
de Rossel, par l’entremise de l’auteur de cette notice. TI] dit, en finissant: ‘Je sens que je m’en 
vais: la Providence peut m’appeler; je suis prét. Les germes que j’ai taché de semer fructifier- 
ont ; je pars demain pour la campagne d’un de mes amis: je rends grace au Ciel de m’avoir accor- 
dé la derniére faveur que je demandais.” II dit alors adieu a M. de Rossel, et nous serra Ja main. 
* * * J] expira sans agonie ef sans douleur, le 13 Octobre, 1803. * * * 

Quoique Saint-Martin fat encore alors assez répandu, ce philosophe était généralement si peu 
connu dans le monde, que les feuilles publiques, annongant son décts, le confondirent avec Mar. 
tinez-Pasqualis, son maitre, mort en 1779, 4 Saint-Domingue. Bien que le disciple ait passé pour 
le chef d’une doctrine religieuse, ses sentiments, comme on 1’a dit, étaient bien loin d’étre dictés 
par des vues particuliéres ou exclusives. * * * Non que Saint-Martin, comme I’a avancé l’au- 
teur des “* Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourgh,” ne crit pas A la légitimité du sarcerdoce chrétien: mais 
il pensait que partout Vinstitution du Christ pouvait s’opérer par la foi sincére aux pouvoirs et 
aux mérites du Rédempteur. 

Comment un écrivain professant un christianisme aussi indulgent, avait-il pu encourir, d’un 
atitre cété, Vanimadversion des prétendus apotres de la tolérance et de la philantropie ? C’est que 
sa religion n’était, ni politique, ni feinte ; c’est que les clartés qui partaient de sa conviction, mal- 
gré les nuages dont il semble s’envelopper, offusquaient les lumiéres du philosophisme. Saint- 
Martin a beaucoup écrit; et ses livres développent toujours par degrés, avec plus de force et de 
netteté, le caractére religieux dont ils portent l’empreinte. Ils ont été de plus commentés, et tra~ 
duits en partie, mais principalement dans les langues du nord de Europe. 

On va voir, par un coup-d’ceil général sur la doctrine de l’auteur, dont chacun de ses écrits of- 
frira un point de vue particulier, qu’il n’est pas étonnant que des esprits égarés par la passion, ou 
livrés aux erreurs des sens, n’aient pu l’entendre nile gouter. Maist il est permis de croire qua 
mesure que les idées moralles, et les sentiments religieux renaissants, se simplifieront en s’épur- 
aut par Vinfluence d’une culture de l’esprit plus étendue, on sentira le besoin d’opposer un spirit- 
ualisme éclairé et raisonnable a cette tendance des sciences naturelles vers un matérialisme qui 
attribue aux organes phssiques, des facultés et des fonctions, et qui fait, dagents passifs et aveu- 
gles, le principe de l’activité et de'Vintelligence. 

Les ouvrages de Saint-Martin ont pour but, non-seulement d’expliquer la nature par l’homme, 
mais de ramener toutes nos connaissances au Principe dont l’esprit humain peut devenir le centre. 
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before remarked, and to what shall be contained in our next Section, afforded to the candidate— 
To THE CHRISTIANITY, THE PHILOSOPHY, THE ERUDITION, SCIENCE AND CLASSIC PERFEC- 
TION OF THE AGE—a key to the opening of the entire book of nature and grace, of the history and 
mystery of the world and of man, whereby to work out demonstratively (in the proposed philoso- 
phic and religious biography of Behmen-Freher-Law, or in a special séparate treatise,) the problem 
of the true and practical means for the conversion of the intellectual Heathen (so called), Mahome- 
dan and Jewish nations—to enlightened evangelical Christianity; thus paving the way for the intro- 
duction of that blessed seventh age, pointed at in the discourses of our Lord, and other places of 
the New Testament, we cannot perhaps close this ANNOTATION more appropriately, than by pre- 
senting tlie following mystical exposition of Genesis, Chapter v. 22,(by Behmen, Myst. Maa, xxx. 47, 
et seq.) declaring what shall precede andusher in that long lookedior, hitherto obscure, but inevitable 
event, when the kingdoms of this world shall acknowledge ‘Jesus Christ to be Lord, to the glory of 
God, the Father.” Andit will be borne in mind, that (with the book of Job) the historical and philoso- 
phical portion of the Old Testament, for the first'eleven chapters of it, if not the whole of Genesis, be-~ 
long to all the nations of mankind; and that the original, of which thatis merely a summary, or acon- 
densation of a summary, whether by Moses, or some other writer, may, to a very copious extent, 
though mystically travestied, be yet in existence in eastern depositaries of learning and devotion. 

[By the Christianity last mentioned, understand the solid English theological erudition and 
the pure Gospel principles of the national church, carried out: into the earnest simple practice and 
experimental verification thereof, of orthodox methodism—comparable to the principles of common 
arithmetic, as systematically taught in schools and universally understood, and then as practically 
applied by men of business ; superinduced upon these, the results of the French, Italian, and Spanish 
cultivation of the science of evangelical perfection, of entire devotedness to God, death to self (even 
to its inmost spiritual roots), and sublimated Christlike wisdom, of the Jesu-ites and Contemplative 
mystics—comparable tothe higher bran ches of mathematics, and their essential necessity in thecon- 
stitution and development of polite life and knowledge; the whole being crowned with the Teutonic 
Theosophy, being researches into and discoveries of recondite truth, of the great “mystery of Christ, 9 
for whom, by whom, and to whom are all things—comparable to the highest philosophical science, 
of the laws, habitudes, and relations of spirit and body, mind and matter, universal and particular; 
as viewed by an intellectual eye which had descended to the limits, and risen again throughthe whole 
scale of being (Ephes. iv. 9, 10; Col.i, 16—20), from, indeed, the centre of etemnity and time, the pinna- 
cle of nature, the throne of the man-princeand heir of God, Jesus Christ.]’”’ Thejextract thus proceeds: 

“ Enoch begat Methuselah, who was the man of the longest age; and was translated three hundred 
years afler. This (writes Behmen) intimateth and déclareth, that the Spirit, which in‘Enoch did 
pring forth a twig, viz., Methuselah, who attained the highest age, shall rule in the last and high- 
est age, and in the meanwhile hide itself before that time, and remain as it were translated; as 
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La nature actuelle, déchue et divisée d’avee elle méme et d’avec l*>homme, conserve néanmoins 
dans ses lois, comme l’homme dans plusieurs de ses facultés, une disposition 4 rentrer dans ]’unité 
originelle. Par ce double rapport, la nature se met en harmonie avec l’homme, de méme que 
Vvhomme se coordonne 4 son Principe. I] suit dela que le Nosce te ipsum doit embrasser dans” 
Vidée du moi, la notion du moi rationnel et celle du moi spirituel. Cette connaissance n’est donc 
pas la simple théorie d’un type ou sujet de nos idées, que Platon conclut de la notion d’un arché- 
type, tirée elle-méme des idées d’unité et d’objet. Descartes et Leibnitz descendent aussi, par une 
idée commune, de]’abstrait au sensible, mais aprés s’€tre élevés du sujet a l’objet, le premier par- 
voie de conceplion, le second par la voie de /’apperception. Kant, ne dépassant pas la limite du 
sensible, sépare l’objet abstrait d’avec le sujet, et le laisse dans le rang des notions générales dont 
sa raison intuitive ne peut rendre compte. Suivant Saint-Martin, l’homme, pris pour sujet, ne con- 
coit ni n’apergoit pas simplement l’objet abstrait desa pensée: ille regott, mais d’une autre source 
que celle des impressions sensibles (v. ci-aprés, n° II.) De plus, l’homme, qui se recueille, et 
qui fait abnégation, par sa volonté, de toutes les choses extérieures, opére et obtient la connais- 
sance intime du Principe méme de la pensée ou de la parole, c’est-a-dire de son Prototype, ou du 
Verbe, dont il est originairement l’image et le type. L’Etre divin se révéle ainsi a esprit de 
Yhomme; et, en méme temps, se manifestent les connaissances qui sont en rapport avec nous- 
mémes, et avec la nature des choses. C’est a cette nature originelle, ou l’"homme se trouvait en 
harmonie avec son Principe, qu’il doit tendre, par son ceuvre et son desir, en réunissant sa volonté 
a celle du Réparateur. Alors, l’image divine se reforme ; l’ame humaine se régénére ; les beautés 
de l’ordre se découvrent, et la communication entre Dieu et Vhomme est rétablie. 

On voit, d’aprés cet apergu de la doctrine de Saint-Martin, que le spirituelisme, dont la voie 
lui avait été d’abord ouverte par Pasqualis, et ensuite aplanie par Jacos Baum, n’était plus sim- 
plement la science des Esprits, mais celle de Diew. Les mystiques du moyen age et ceux de 
l’école de Fénélon, en s’unissant par la contemplation a leur Principe, suivant la doctrine de leur 
maitre Rusbrock, étaient absorbés en Dieu par /’affection. Ict, c’EST UNE PORTE PLUS E/LE/VEE; 
ce n’est pas seulement la faculté affective, c’est la faculté intellectuelle, quiconnaft en elleson Prin-. 
cipe divin, et par lui, le modéle de cette nature que Malebranche voyait non activement en lui- 
méme, mais spéculativement en Dieu, et dont Saint-Martin découvre le type dans son étre in- 
térieur par une opération active et spirituelle, qui est le germe dela connaissance. C’est vers ce 
but que les ouvrages de l’auteur, dans l’ordre de leur composition, paraissent se ditiger, en mar- 
quant progressivement, par la route qu’il a suivie, celle que l’on peut suivre dans la méme carriére. 





Enoch was translated, and was no more seen. 

Whose translation was not a dying, or a putting off nature and creature, but he went into the 
mystery betwixt the spiritual and outward world, viz., into paradise: and it isthe prophetical root 
out of the stem of Adam, in the line of the covenant, out of which spirit afterwards the propheti- 
cal mouth spake. ¢ 

This spirit was translated in Christ’s living voice, when itspake in the flesh ; and must be silent 
till the voice of Jared be finished, when he proceedeth forth again from his first root, through all 
voices, viz., through the voice of Noah, who denounceth the deluge of anger to come upon Babel, 
and through the stock of Noah and the whole forth-spreading propagation of his tree through all 
the lines, viz., through the heathenish [Ham] Japhetical and Shem lines, and through Abraham’s, 
and Nimrod’s the builders of Babel, through Moses, and the Prophets, and lastly, through the voice 
of the manifested word in the spirit of Christ, and manifesteth the whole mystery of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil. 

For through his voice, a]] the fore-mentioned voices of the wonder-lines (whence the kingdoms 
of this world have had their rise) shall be changed into one voice and knowledge, and transplanted 
into one kingdom, viz., into the first of Adam, which is no longer called Adam, but Christ-in-Adam. 
All nations, tongues, and speeches, hear this voice, for it is that first Word, whence the life of 
mankind proceeded ; for all wonders do join again together in the word into one body, and that 
body is the formed Divine word, which at first with Adam did introduce itself into one only stem 
and through him into a tree of manifold boughs, branches, and fruits, to the contemplation of the 
Divine Wisdom, in the wonders of the powers, colours, and virtues, according to evil and good. 

This high tree doth blossom, and clearly open itself, what it hath been in time, and what it 
shall be eternally; and in its manifestation, Moses puts away his veil, and Christ his parables in his 
doctrine, and then the prophetical mouth of this wonder-tree doth express in divine power, all the 
voices of the powers of the tree, whereby Babel taketh her end, and this is a wonder: and in this 
same wonder all numbers and names are made manifest, and this no man can hinder. 

For that which is lost in the spirits of the letters shall be again found, and the spirits of the 
letters shall be found again in the formed word of the creation ; and in the creation shall be found 
and known the Being of all beings ; and in the being of all beings»the eternal Understanding of 
the holy Trinity, whereupon the contentions about the knowledge of God, his being and will do 
cease. When the branches shall know that they stand in the tree, they will never say that they are 
peculiar and singular trees; but they will rejoice in their stem, and they will see that they are al- 
together boughs and branches of one tree, and that they all receive power and life from one only siem 

And here Moses shall keep sheep, and every sheep eateth his own pasture: therefore observe 
it, when this approacheth near to be fulfilled, then Noah denounceth the deluge, and Elias brings 
the flaming sword upon the false Israel, and the turbain the fire of the wrath devours the wild 
tree with its fruits and sig neon ” we be told thee, Babel. 

As regards the divine time of Enoch, our speech is taken from us, seein i 
of it, aadiend shall not see it; and likewise we must be silent pire een pm Rpe ote 
times of the Ancient, whose number shall stand open in the rose of the lily.” End of the ANNo- 
TATION commencing at page 450.) ] 


We now return to the subject of Mr. Law, and his companions, and the manner in which they 
spent their time. As there is every reason to conclude that not only the general design of the chari- 
ties before related, bnt also the very prudential regulations for their maintenance according to their 
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Considéré d’abord comme auteur, et ensuite comme traducteur, l’un n’est encore que 1a prolonga- 
tion ou le complément de l’autre, parce que c’est toujours le méme esprit: 

I. Des Erreurs et de ia Vérité, ou Les hommes rappelés au Principe universel de la science. 
Par un Ph.., inc... Edimbourgh (Lyon) 1775, in 8°. L’auteur, qui suivait rarement sa propre vo- 
lonté en écrivant, mais bien plutot le conseil de ses amis, indigné de lire, dans Boulanger, que les 
religions étaient nées de la frayeur causée par les catastrophes de la nature, fit ce livre pour mon- 
trer, comme on Va dit, dans la nature, méme de l’homme, la connaissance sensible d’une cause 
active et intelligente, véritable source des allégories, des mystéries des institutions, et des lois. 
Tandis que l’école holbachique, par organe de Voltaire, traitait ce méme livre parfois énigmatique, 
Wincensé et d’absurde, et que néamoins elle se piquait d’y donner une swite, le philosophe de 
Berne frappé des vérités qu’il lui paraissait renfermer sous le voile, provoquait une correspondence 
avec son auteur, dont il regardait l’ouvrage comme celui de l’écrivain le plus profonde de ce siécle, 
La prétendue Suite des Erreurs, et de la Vérité, etc. (Salmonopolis (Paris), 1784, in 8°.), a été sig- 
nalée, par Saint-Martin, comme frauduleuse, et entachée du vice des faux systémes qu’il combat- 
tait. [It is a most admirable burlesque on the original.]_ En effet, le Philosopheinconnu avait dit 
que la volonté constituait la faculté essentielle et fondamentale de Vhomme; et c’est en le demen- 
tant qu’on ose l’interpréter, lorsqu’on dit (page 7) que la volonté n’est qu’une modification du cer- 
veau par laquelle ’homme est disposé 4 mettre en jeu ses organes. Ne croit-on pas déja entendre 
la doctrine matérielle de Cabanis et de Pécole de Gall? [Pooh !] 

Il. Tableau naturet des rapports qui existent entre Dieu, homme et Punivers, avec l’épigraphe 
(tirée de l’ouvrage précédent, suivant ’usage de l’auteur) : Expliquer les choses par Vhomme, et 
non l'homme par les choses, 2 parties Edimbourgh (Lyon), 1782, in 88. Dans cet ouvrage, composé 
a Paris d’aprés le conseil de quelque amis, l’auteur infére, dela supériorité des facultés de Phomme 
et de ses actes sur les organes des sens et sur ses productions, quel’existence de la nature, soit gé- 
nérale, soit particuliére, est également le produit de puissances créatrices supérieures 4 ce ré- 
sultat. Cependant ’homme est dans la dépendance des choses physiques, dont il n’aquierte 
Yidée que par l’impression qu’elles font sur ses organes. Mais il a, en méme temps, des notions 
d’uneautreclasse, desidées deloi et de puissance, d’ordre et d’unité, de sagesse et de justice. Il est 
ainsi dépendant de ses idées intellectuelles et morales, de meme que des idées tirées des sens Or 
celles-la n’en viennent pas: elles partent donc d’une autre source; de facultés extérieures, qui pro- 
duisent en luiles pensées. Mais d’ou est née cette dépendance? Du désordre produit par une 
cause inférieure, qui s’est opposéea la cause supérieure, et quia cessé d’etre danssaloi. L'homme 
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original institution were the results of Mr. Law’s own foresight, judgment, and experience, we may 
infer that this subject occupied much of his attention during the first three years of his residence 
with the ladies at King’s-Cliffe, and more or less, indeed, until the foundations were finally com- 
leted. \ 

bs Unfortunately no regular documents are in existence containing an account of the precise eco- 
nomy of the family at the Hall Yard. In the absence of such, however, we insert the following 
traditions which have been handed down as the testimony of cotemporary witnesses, collected 
near half a century ago. Which memorials will necessarily embrace as well the period now under 
review, up to the year 1749, when the “First Part ” of the ‘Spirit of Prayer” was published, as 
the subsequent portion of Mr. Law’s life. L f ; 

Mr. Law rose early each morning, probably about five o’clock, spending some time in devo- 
tion; after which he breakfasted, generally on a cup of chocolate, in his bed-room, and then com- 
menced study. arly rising for prayer (with a strict abstemiousness, and occasional fasting) he 
deemed important auxiliaries in the cultivation of the regenerate or divine life in the soul, which 
in every step of its progress must be founded upon mortification and self-denial. In common 
with the faithful children of God of all ages, he steadily kept his eye on the process and example 
of the crucified Jesus, who St. Mark informs us “‘rising up a great while before day, he went out, 
and departed into a solitary place, and there prayed :” an intimation by the way, which is received 
without murmuring or disputing, by all those who, desiring to follow Christ in the regeneration, 
and a sure path to eternal glory, carefully examine into the rule and practice of his daily life. But 
for Mr. Law’s own sentiments on the evangelical duty and advantages ofearly rising, werefer the 
reader to the “Serious Call,”’ chap. xiv.; as also to the following chapter, for the ground and reas 
sons of another most important help to devotion, namely, that of chanting apsalm, singing ahymn, 
reading aloud the apostolic exhortations, and vocal earnest supplication, to be persevered in for a 
sufficient time, until the mind become flexible, resigned, and enabled to stay itself upon God ; with, 
moreover, other little arts and discoveries calculated to enkiudle and maintain the spirit of devotion. 

An act of charity very appropriately commenced the outward employments of each day, which 
had been thus early consecrated to God. As we learn from the notices referred to, Mr. Law, kept 
four cows, the produce of which, beyond what was required for his household, he gave to the poor, 
distributing the milk every morning with his own hands; and doubtless accompanying the gift 
with a few words of friendly discourse or spiritual counsel, according to the circumstances of the 
recipients of his bounty. The order and wisdom of a religious house would appear to have regu- 
lated all the movements of this family. At nine o’elock a bell was rung for family devotion, of 
which the Collects and Psalms for the day formed aportion. From the very impressive and edify- 
ing performance of this duty, Mr. Law retired in silence to his chamber, where he passed themorning 
in study; not unfrequently, indeed, interrupted by the message of some poor mendicant, for aid, 
which never failed to secure his immediate attention. Advancing to a window of his sleeping 
apartment (which at that time overlooked the court-yard of the house, though it is now blocked 
up), he inquired into the particular needs of his suppliants, and caused relief to be administered, 
in the shape either of money, apparel or food. Ever sensitively alive to the tender impulses of a 
spiritually enlightened charity, he manifested proportionate displeasure if room was not found om 
the kitchen fire for a vessel for the poor: and sometimes he has been known to quit his studies in 
order to taste the broth which had been made for them, and be satisfied that it was sufficiently nu- 
tritious. Inthe winter season he occasionally added ale and wine to these charitable provisions. 

In the article of charity, as in every other characteristic of an elevated christian philanthropy, 
the common life ef Mr. Law was strietly conformable to the principles he has so admirably incul- 
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cated, and graphically illustrated in his early fundamental treatises. Indeed, it had been a mat- 
ter of surprise if the case had been otherwise; it being an irreconcileable paradox to suppose a 
christian moralist with a well balanced intellect, an enlightened understanding, and honest heart, 
to write justly and nobly in praise of benevolence, without practising its dictates ; and that with a 
freedom and universality of spirit, rather than under the constraint of an unwelcome reflection or 
monition of conscience. a ihe 

The principles of wisdom and piety set forth in Mr. Law’s elementary writings, and the cha- 
racters under which they are delineated, may therefore be regarded as so many diversified phases 
or features of the ground of his own mind, and uniformly discovered as occasions afforded. But 
in none perhaps, of those characters do we find his sublime spirit as a gospel sage more admirably 
displayed, than in that of Ourantus, in his ‘Serious Call,” chap. xxi. In this simple, yet finely- 
conceived portraiture, and the accompanying reflections, is set forth the true spirit of a christian 

_pastor—such an one as we may well presume Mr. Law would have been, if the Divine providence 
had not called him out from among his brethren, and prepared him, by 4 course of suitable disci- 
pline, to perform those more exalted evangelical functions which it is our particular calling in this 
treatise to indicate. As few readers of these pages may have been so happy as to have seen a fine 
specimen of the genuine Anglican christian pastor—at once the gentleman by birth and training, 
and by education, having carried off the highest honours which the pure mathematical and classi- 
eal training of the university of Cambridge awards to her faithful and favoured sons; and as be- 
ing apposite to the scope and design of this treatise, which is that of pointing out the way to the 
highest perfection in all solid and edifying erudition, we would here especially direct the attention 
of the reader to the character in question. Only incidentally observing, that it was the intended, 
zealous, laborious, conformity to this exemplary model, joined with the general study of the practi- 
cal writings of Mr. Law, and other spiritual interpreters of the gospel, thatthe celebrated Flechére 
of Madeley attained to such an eminent degree of personal sanctity, and whose characterhas been 
sojustly held up toadmirationas anillustrious instance ofa faithfulteacher and pastor of souls. And 
yet, truth requires us to say also, that the ideal portrait in question is only what is commonly to be 
met with as real life, in the conversation of hundreds of the devoted labourers ofthe Society of Jesus, 
as well as in the more ancient devotees and bishops of the trunk branches of christianity. But in 
no modern work, orrather republication, isthe truepastoral spirit, burning with seraphic devotion, 
with the cultivation of high personal holiness, and zeal for the salvation of souls, more forcibly exhi- 
bited thanin De Rancé’s Treatise ‘“On the Monastic State ;” which, therefore(with other works to be 
hereafter mentioned) is strongly recommended to the study of the young English ecclesiastic, who 
desires adequately and worthily to fulfil the high and holy function of the pastoral office—that is, 
after the mastership and acquisition of the principles of Mr. Law’s two practical treatises, his 
“Three Letters toa Lady,” andhis “‘ Answersto Trapp.” And it was, doubtless, owing tothe study 
of such accomplished examples of the true devotional and pastoral spirit, as is contained in the wri- 
tings here referred to, that the pious bishop Jeremy Taylor, the ideal personification and standard of 
Anglican church practical divinity, attained to such a sublime spirit of devotion, whose popular 
writings have had such a happy influence on this nation. 

With respect to the exercise of charity, we may incidentally observe, that every man has his 
own proper call, and of necessity, the sphere of action appertaining to it; and provided he is faith- 
ful thereto, is not to be judged for not pursuinga path which theirrational understanding of a zea- 
lot might assign to him, after hisown particular way. Some have ordinarily, no other means pre 
sented to them of practising the duty of charity than by alms-giving; others, than by contributions 
towards the maintenance of hospitals, dispensaries, and public institutions for the cleanliness and 
comfort, or the visitation and relief, of the sick and distressed of the lower orders of society; and 
others, according to their circumstances in life and religious associations, but by collecting money 
for the promotion of the evangelization of the heathen: and this, so far as it is applied to the re- 
generation of savage nations, or in preparing the way for the approaching induction of the intellec- 
tual heathen into the christian faith, by translations of the original Scriptures into their respective 
tongues, is undoubtedly a most admirable charity. Among other means of exercising a noble- 
minded charity, may be mentioned theerection of christian oratories, for the preaching of the gos- 
pel, as well as for devotion, in populous neighbourhoods, where there existsadeficiency of the 
ordinary means of moral and spiritual edification; and if the resources dedicated to such purposes 
were even to be extended to the adorning of the interior of the christian sanctuary with such scientific 
embellishments as are calculated to impress the mind of the worshippers with noble and exalted 
ideas of the Divine nature, and to induce a solemnity of spirit, in the place where the honour and 
presence of the Most High more immediately resides, such expenditure would be anything but a 
mistaken charity. But of allinstitutions of the present day, commanding the sympathy and gene- 
rosity of the philanthropists, there are none which possess a more evangelical character, or aremore 
deserving of universal support, than City Missions and Ragged School Institutes ; which may be con- 
sidered the great moral discovery of the present age, as the form and aggressive spirit of simple 
Bible christianity (and the calland qualification of all the lay members of the mystical body of Christ 
to activity in the evangelical work, as local preachers, as missionaries, or as auxiliaries to that 
office, as exhorters, as leaders of bands and classes, &c., all without exception being employed in 
doing good, and promoting thesuccess of the gospel) was that of acentury ago—which was originated 
by Mr. Law’s practical treatises providentially falling upon rightly-prepared minds, to put their puri-~ 
fied principles into working effect. Now, these are a few of the various modes in which, in our 
own day, persons professing christianity may be considered to be called to the exercise of charity. 
But in Mr. Law’s case (which is now under review) his peculiar calling, as regards the subordinate 
personal exercise of this duty, arose from his relative position as an inhabitant of a remote inland 
town; which was in the establishment of the foundations already noticed, and in the regular dis- 
tribution of all he possessed, after satisfying his own moderate necessities, to those who were in 
want. Indeed, his whole life was a course of most diffusive charity, exerting itself in every kind 
ef good, without distinction or respect of persons, both to the souls and bodies of all who could re- 
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ceive good at his hands. 

Amongst the articles of clothing which he provided for the indigent, were shirts, made of 
strong coarse linen; and that he might not give away what he himself could not thankfully re- 
ceive, he always wore them himself first, in order to ascertain that point by experience, after which 
they were washed and distributed. It can hardly be a matter of wonder, that a hand so open, and 
a heart so liberal and humane, should be subject to occasional imposition ; accordingly, instances 
of hypocrisy are narrated, of mendicants, who have been known to change their better clothing, 
sheltered by the projecting buttresses of the neighbouring church, for rags, and thus disguised, 
repair again for relief to the well-known window. Thoughsuspicions at times crossed his mind, Mr, 
Law, wouid give his supplicants the benefit of a doubt; the result of all which (says the relator), was 
that King’s-Cliffe became the resort of the idle and worthless, and obtained a character for pauper- 
ism, which the place did not deserve: and so much annoyance did it cause to the inhabitants, that 
the rector, Mr. Piemont, endeavoured to put an end to the alleged mistaken benevolence of Mr. 
Law and his companions, by openly preaching against them from the pulpit. 

The following curious document, found amongst Miss Gibbon’s papers, in the handwriting of 
Mr. Law, throws some light on this affair, The writer is in possession of a duplicate copy, fairly 
written out by Miss Gibbon, to which are affixed the respective autograph signatures of the parties 
from whom it professed to emanate :— 

“« King’s-Cliffe, Feb. 21st, 1753.——A Letter to the writer, and subscribers of a certain paper 
presented to George Lynn, Esq., and the neighbouring justices of the peace, praying for justice and 
judgment against us, in behalf of this parish, as being, amongst other things, the occasion of the 
miserable poverty of the said parish. 

_ ‘We observe that great part of this paper contains an idlenarration of such matters as the jus- 
tices can administer no relief to. And therefore we must believe that they are related only as an 
cponvee + preferring a complaint against us, and to prevent that gratitude which is due tous from 

e parish, 

“ Ever since we came to this place, full of good will to do all the good in it that we could, we 
have been railed at from the pulpit in the most outrageous manner; and scarce a Sunday has, pas- 
sed without edifying the people with some or other the most reproachful reflections cast upon us. 
Nobody can be a stranger to this, but he who is a stranger to the church. 

“‘ But this treatment from the pulpit we were determined to bear with, for the sake of that good 
which we so much wished to the parish: looking upon it as unreasonable, that the town should 
suffer for the unchristian behaviour of its rector. But since so many considerable inhabitants of 
the town have thought it proper, in conjunction with their minister, to set their names to the truth 
and justice of this complaint against us, as helping to increase the poverty of the town, we have 
also thought it proper to make known to all the parish, that we will no longer do them this injury. 
but grant them all that relief ourselves, for which they have applied to the justices. We will im- 
mediately put a stop to everything that we have set on foot, and stay no longer here, than till we 
can conveniently remove. And thoughitis our intention, by the grace of God, never to make any 
other use of our fortunes than as we have done here, yet as to this place, all is at an end, unless 
such reasons for our staying here should arise, as do not yet appear to us. And we make no doubt 
but that every gentleman in the neighbourhood, whether he a justice of the peace or not, and every 
person of sense and goodness, will approve of this our resolution.—Y our hearty friends and well 
wishers—Exiz. HurcHeson, Hester GipBon, WILLIAM Law. : 

“The parish officers are desired to call a meeting of all the parish, and let this letter be read to 
them. If they refuse this, we shall ourseves send it from house to house. 

“‘ P.S.—When this is done, we shall draw up a memorial at large, of the state of our case, of the 
great expence we have been at since we came here, or the nature and manner of Mr. Law’s school 
for girls for near thirty years past, of the manner of Mrs. Hutcheson’s school, and hospital for wi- 
dows, also the nature and manner of our daily charity to all the poor in general, and to particular 
families in distress, that must otherwise have fallen to the parish, with the reasons for our depart- 
ing from all these methods, and leaving the town. This memorial to be presented to the bishop, 
and all the gentry in the neighbourhood.” Fuadh 

After this representation of the case, probably to a few of the principal malcontents, the mat- 
ter seems to have died away, as the rector, we have seen, was named one of the trustees of the 
above-mentioned foundations, in the year following ; and so the worthy trio were left to pursue their 
charitable avocations under the more favourable judgment, if not with the entire concurrence, of 
those who had complained against them. 4 4 

At twelve o’clock at noon, in winter, and at one in summer, dinner was laid on the table, of 
which Mr. Law partook very moderately, allowing himself one glass of wine. Report states that 
he ate his food from a trencher, or wooden platter, in the ancient college fashion ; not by reason of 
any dislike tothe luxury of earthenware, but either because he considered that plates injured the 
knives, or (which is more probable) on account of his desire to encourage the manufacture of wooden 
ware, turnery being a trade peculiar to the town of King’s-Cliffe. z ia 

We have seen that the family were called together for devotional exercises at ninein the morn- 
ing: immediately after dinner they re-assembled for the same purpose. That duty performed, 
Mr. Law once more retired to his study and remained there a few hours, again rejoining the ladies 
atthe tea-table. Of this refreshment he did not ordinarily partake, but supplied its place with a 
raisin or two from his pocket, generally standing, and indulging in cheerful conversation. After 
tea, exercises of piety were resumed, and varied, by the servants in turn reading a chapter from the 
bible. How edifying and devotional these exercises were rendered, in elucidations of the scope 
and mind of the Holy Spirit, by this sublimated sage, may be well conceived by the regenerate 
child of God, from the tplowing prief extracts from Mr. Law’s practical writings, being short pa- 
raphrases upon St. Paul’s exhortation to a life of holiness and consecration to God. As in the fol- 
lowing examples :— Z i : : 

“* Forasmuch as ye know (says the apostle) that ye were not redeemed with corruptible things, as, 
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silver and gold, from your vain conversation,—_but with the precious blood of Christ, &e. ass 

** As £ tb anomie had said, Forasmuchas ye know ye were made capable of this state of holi- 
ness, entered intoa society with Christ, and made heirs of his glory, not by any human means, but 
by such a mysterious instance of love as infinitely exceeds everything that can be thought of in 
this world; since God has redeemed you to himself, and your own happiness, at so great a price, 
how base and shameful must it be, if you do not henceforth devote yourselves wholly to the glory 
of God, and become holy, as he whe hath called you is holy ? 

“Again, (the apostle saith) You know how we exhorted, comforted, and charged everg one of 
you, that you would walk worthy of God, who hath called you to his kingdom and glory. ‘ 

‘* You, perhaps, have often heard these words, without ever thinking howmuch they required 
of you. And yet you cannot consider them, without perceiving to what an eminent state of holi- 
ness they call you. ej nN 

‘‘ For how can the holiness of the christian life be set before you im higher terms, than when 
it is represented to you, as walking worthy of God? Can you think of any abatements of virtue, 
any neglects of devotion, that are well consistent with a life that is to be made worthy of God ? 
Can you suppose that any man walks in this manner, but he that watches over all his steps, and 
considers how everything he does, may be done in the spirit of holiness? _And yet, as high as 
these expressions carry thisholiness, it is here plainly madethe necessary holiness of all Christians. 
For the apostle does not here exhort his fellow aposties and saints to this holiness, but he commands 
all christians to endeavour after it. We charged says he, every one of you, that you would walk 
worthy of God, who hath called you to his kingdom and glory. 2 

“ Again, (St. Peter saith) If any man speak, let him speak as the oracles of God; if any man 
minister, let him do it as of the ability that God giveth ; that God in all things may be glorified in 
Jesus Christ. 

“ Do you not here plainly perceive your high calling? are christians to live in such purity of 
heart, such union with Christ, and holiness of life, that when they speak they shall speak as the 
very oracles and mouthpiece of God? Are they so to act and minister, that all who know them may 
see and feel that they act not of their own will, but of the sole power and inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost? And all for this very just and eternal reason, That God alone may be glorified in Jesus 
Christ ——” Thus, without the help of prosy and insipid commentaries, did Mr. Law open the minds 
of his littleaudience to understand the scriptures, introducing themintothe very heart and spirit of 
the gospel, at thisseason. Thus did this wise and devout manstir up himself, hisfriends, servants, 
and all the members of his little household, to be steadfast, immoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord; continually looking for and hastening unto the coming of the day of God. Thé 
effects of his heavenly instructions and example were the inducing in them a serene and devout 
mind, full of gratitude and love to God, and of heavenly peace and benevolence to all mankind. 

This latter devotional exercise being ended, Mr. Law mostly took a sharp walk in the fields, 
for physical exercise, and for meditation, returning early to an evening repast. Athalf past eight 
the family were re-assemblcd for the last religious service of the day, after which, the subject of 
our memoir withdrew to his chamber, where, before lying down tosleep, it is reported, he smoked 
a pipe, and drank a glass of water. The hearthstone of this room, which is now just as when he 
left it, is worn away in two places, caused by the rubbing of his feet, which in consequence of his 
Studious habits, weresubject to cold. At nine o’clock the whole family retired to rest. 

In defence and support of the wisdom of this strict and regular daily devotion, and of its uni- 
versal practicability, in a modified degree, we give insertion to the following extract, as also con- 
sonant with the tenor of this treatise :—— ; 

“It will perhaps be thought by some people, that these times of devotion come too thick ; that 
they can only be observed by people of great leisure, and ought not to be pressed upon the general- 
ity of men, who have the cares of families, trades, and employments; nor upon the gentry, whose 
state and figure in the world cannot admit of this frequency of devotion. | And that it is only fit 
for monasteries and nunneries, or such people as have no more to do in the world than they have. 

‘To this it is answered, 

‘First, That this method of devotion is not pressed upon any sort of people, as absolutety ne- 
cessary, but recommended to ail people, as the best, the happiest, and the most perfect way of life. 

‘ And if a great and exemplary devotion is as much the greatest happiness and perfection of a 
merchant, a soldier, oy a man of quality, as it is the greatest happiness and perfection of the most 
retired contemplative life, then it is as proper to recommend it without any abatements to one or- 
Ra of er as to another. Because happiness and perfection are of the same worth and value to 

people. 

_ ‘Thegentieman and tradesman may, and must, spend much of their time differently from the 
plous monk in the cloister, or the contemplative hermit in the desert: but then, as the monk and 
hermit lose the ends of retirement, unless they make it all serviceable to devotion; so the gentle- 
man and merchant fail of the greatest ends of a social life, and live to their loss in the world, un- 
less devotion be their chief and governing temper. 

‘It is certainly very honestand creditable for people to engage in trades and employments ; it is 
reasonable for gentlemen to manage well their estates and families, and take such recreations as are 
proper to their state. But then every gentleman and tradesman loses the greatest happiness of his 
creation, is robbed of something that is greater than all employments, distinctions, and pleasures 
of the world, if he does not live more to piety and devotion, than to anything else in the world. 

‘Here are therefore no excuses made for men of business and figure in the world. First, Be- 
cause it would be to excuse them from that which is the greatest end of living; and be only find- 
rte so co reasons for making them Jess beneficial to themselves, and less serviceable to God and 

e world. 

‘Secondly, Because most men of business and figure engage too far in worldly matters; much 
farther than the reasons of human life, or the necessities of the world require. , i 

‘Merchants and tradesmen, for instance, are generally ten times farther engaged in business than 
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they need; which is so far from being areasonable eacuse for their want of time for devotion, that 
it is their crime, and must be censured as a blameable instance of covetousness and ambition. 

‘ The gentry, and people of figure, either give themselves up to state employments, or to the gra- 
tifications of their passions, in a life of gaiety and debauchery; and if these things might be admit- 
ted as allowable avocations from devotion, devotion must be reckoned a poor circumstance of life. 

‘Unless gentlemen can show that they have another God than the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; another naturethan that which is derived from Adam ; another religion than the christian, 
it is in vain to plead their state, and dignity, and pleasures, as reasons for not preparing their souls 
for God, by a strict and regular devotion. 

‘For since piety and devotion are the common unchangeable means of saving all the souls in the 
world that shall be saved, there is nothing left forthe gentleman, the soldier, and the tradesman, but 
to take care that their several states be, by care and watchfulness, by meditation and prayer, made 
states of an exact and solid picty. 

‘If a merchant, having forborne from too great business, that he might quietly attend on the 
service of God, should therefore die worth twenty instead of fifty thousand pounds, could any one 
say that he had mistaken his calling, or gone a loser out of the world? 

‘If a gentleman should have killed fewer foxes, been less frequent at balls, gaming, and merry- 
meetings, because stated parts of his time had been given to retirement, and meditation, and devo- 
tion, could it be thought, that when he left the world, he would regret the loss of those hours that 
he had given to the care and improvement of his soul? 

‘If a tradesman by aspiring after christian perfection, and retiring himself often from his busi- 
ness, should, instead of leaving his children fortunes to spend in /wxury and idleness, leave them 
to live by their own honest labour; could it be said that he had made a wrong use of the world, 
because he had shown his children that he had more regard to that which is eternal, than to this 
which is so soon to be at an end? 

‘Since, therefore, devotion is not only the best and most desirable practice in a cloister, but 
the best and most desirable practice of men, as men, and in every state of life, they that desire to 
be excused from it, because they are men of figure, and estates, and business, are no wiser than- 
those, that should desire to be excused from health and happiness, because they were men of figure 
and estates. 

“I cannot see why every gentleman, merchant, or soldier, should not put these questions serious- 
ly to himself :— What is the best thing for me to intend and drive at in all my actions? How shall I 
do to make the most of human life ? What ways shall I wish that I had taken, when I am leaving 
the world? 

© Now to bethus wise, and to make thus much use of our reason, seems to be but a small and 
necessary piece of wisdom. For how can we pretend to sense and judgment, if we dare not se- 
riously consider, and govern our lives by that which such questions require of us?’ To return. 

Mr. Law and his companions, Mrs. Hutcheson and Miss Gibbon, were constant in their attend- 
ance at church, whenever divine service was performed. After the morning service on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, it was their custom to ride out for an airing, Mr. Law and Miss Gibbon being om 
horseback, and Mrs. Hutcheson, with the Honourables the Misses Hatton, their neighbours, (who 
usually dined with them every alternate Friday} or any other visiter that might be residing with 
them, in the carriage. [Query, who the niece of Mrs. Hutcheson, with her at King’s-Cliffe, in 17467], 

Their course on these occasions was round the fieldsabout King’s-Cliffe, or rather through certain 
roads which crossed the fields, the lordship then not being enclosed by hedges, as at present. 

As regards the regular occupations of the ladies, apart from the time dedicated to outward of- 
fices of charity among their neighbours, or spent in private devotion, it would appear that they con- 
sisted in storing their minds with the instructions of wisdom, and the impressions of eternity, by 
transcribing, daily, portions out of the writings of the ancient ascetic and spiritual divines, as in 
the way of school exercises or themes.{ Many of these manuscripts are yet in existence in Miss 
Gibbon’s handwriting, comprising selections from Thaulerus, and other deeply experimental writers 
of the same class, including copies of some of Lee’s MSS., which had probably been given out to 
them for that purpose, by Mr. Law. The writer has also a MS. of Mrs. Hutcheson’s, which is a 
translation from a tract in the second volume of Madamé Guyon’s ‘‘ Opuscules,” a volume but lit- 
tle known to English christians, but full of suggestive and profitable instruction; more especially 
the pieces in it by Pére La Combe, for the eradication of self-love, and the establishment of perfect 
charity in the soul. This is also from Lee. ‘ 

Music was of course, a favourite recreation with a philosopher so conversant with the ground 
and powers of nature, as was Mr. Law. On the day of the annual audit of the charities founded 
by Mrs. Hutcheson and himself, it was their custom to entertain the trustees at dinner, after which 
Miss Gibbon played on the organ. It was at the Easter audit of 1761, that Mr. Law caught a cold, 
which terminated in his death about ten days afterwards, striking to the seat of that nephritic af- 
fection to which he wassubject.——The reader who is acquainted with his practical writings, may 
remember how, in recommending singing and chanting at private devotion, ‘he endeavours to show 
that every one can sing sufficiently well for the purposes of devotion ; and though the art or sci- 
ence of running through a compass of notes in mathematical precision, may not be possessed by all 
in such a degreeas to qualify them for affording delight to others, yetthat the psalms ought certainly 
to be chanted, both in private and public worship. Hence may have arisena custom at the church 
of King’s-Cliffe, where several parts of the office are performed in that manner, the rector of the 
time, it may be, conceding the point to his suggestions.’ 

The collector ofsome ofthe particulars here related also remarks, that some notion may beformed 
of Mr. Law’s knowledge of languages, and styleof reading, from the collection of books bequeath- 
ed by him for the use of his townsmen, and now in the school-house at King’ s-Cliffe. _ Part of his 
private library however we have good reason to know, has been dispersed ; ‘indeed,’ saida member 
of the family to the writer of these lines, ‘about the year. 1800 or 1801, boxes upon boxes, full of vo- 
lumes, were disposed of by the extravagant inheritors of Miss Gibbon’s property, Mr. William Law 
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and his parents Mr. and Mrs. Law (who resided with him), toa Mr. Lowe, bookseller, of Holborn,” 
the brother of the last-mentioned lady. This library consisted of the works of Freneh and other 
continental divines, of many of the writings of the fathers, and of authors in the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and Dutch languages, almost all relating to theology. But we shall pre- 
sently see how Mr. Law was chiefly occupied in hisstudy, _ ‘ 

As no authentic portrait of Mr. Law is in existence, (for it may just be mentioned that the one 
inserted in the spurious edition of the ‘‘ Serious Call,” referred to in the note of p. 105, is but ima- 
ginary, and, in all probability, as stupid and inconsistent in its pretensions, as the literary preface 
to that treatise,) we avail ourselves of a place in this account of his domestic life, to give a sketch 
of his personal appearance, as nearly as can be gathered from the testimony left upon record, as- 
sisted by our knowlege of his character. {If our endeavours to obtain possession of his skull 
should be crowned with success, we shall then, perhaps, be enabled to offer a more just and com- 
plete delineation of his exterior; his hardy, economic, physical training, and classically tutored 
mind, rendering it probable that nature in him was regular and true, and that his intellectual and 
sensdi organs, with their qualities, were a manifestation of his natural spirit.} In stature, Mr. Law 
was rather over than under the middle size; his frame not corpulent, but stoutly built, and kept 
in healthy action by the unflinching discipline and regularity of hishabits. The general form of his 
countenance was round; and he possessed a blunt felicitous readiness of utterance. He had well 
proportioned features, which were recommended by a cheerful open expression, and probably be- 
came more decided as he advanced in years, the natural effect of his strong judgment, and of the 
studious gravity of his youth. His face was ruddy; his eyes, grey, clear, vivacious, sparkling with 
noble benignity, and with the keen wit which as his writings testify, was always ruled like a well 
broken but generous steed, byhis superior wisdom. His general manner was lively and unaffected, 
and though his walk and conversation among his friends was that of a sage, wehave the testimony 
of Mr. Hartley, the then rector of Winwick, in a note to his Defence of the Mystic Writers, at the 
end of his “‘ Paradise Restored,”) that he was accustomed to see company, and was a man of a free 
conversation. A sister of the celebrated Wesleys, who once saw him, but whose opinion may have 
been somewhat biassed by her study of the strict and holy principles of his practical treatises, as 
well as by what her brothers might have reported concerning his oracular diction, and seeming 
moroseness and unfeelingness when they personally consulted him, describes him as the very pic- 
ture of the Law itself, for severity and gravity. But as a proof that the conception of this extreme 
rigour as characteristic of Mr. Law’s habitual appearance and manner could not be altogether cor- 
rect, the writer has in his possession a letter written by Mr. Thomas Langcake, in which herecalls. 
to mind, that he had often seen Mr. Law sporting with his nephew’s children after dinner; with 
great sweetness and simplicity tossing them up and down on his foot. But his noble, affectionate 
disposition may be,observed in his correspondence with his private friends. The reportis current, 
that so amiable and benevolent was his mind, that he could never look with pleasure on a bird in 
acage, but he longed to set the captive free; and, when hecould doit inoffensively, he would open 
the latch of the cage door, to give the little inmate a chance of escaping. Perhaps the gravity of 
his looks and demeanour was a little heightened by the soberness of his dress, which was usually 
a clerical hat, with the loops let down, black coat, and grey wig. And, as respects his behaviour 
whilst he was open and free to the humble and sincere, he may have purposely assumed a rigid 
bearing toward the fawning Moravian and sectarian leaders, who, we find by his letters, occasionally,, 
with great affectation of respect and humility, made attempts upon him; he might have thought, 
to spy out the nakedness of the land were they come. ‘ 

The presence of Mr. Law, doubtless, contributed to make the establishment of the Hall Yard a 
blessed place of retreat for the two ladies, whose income was devoted to acts of benevolence, and 
all theirtime to pious, rational, and useful pursuits. This religious retirement, under the direction 
of a wise and spiritual adviser, and this use of their fortunes and time, so opposed to the empty cus~ 
toms of the world of fashion, was only according to the common principles of christianity, as elu- 
cidated in the earlier chapters of the ‘ Serious Call,’—not to mention the special overruling provi- 
dence of God in calling Mr. Law, like another Baptist, into the silence of a wilderness, where he. 
might, without distraction, prosecute the remaining portion of his peculiar mission to the world ;. 
through the aid of the two rich and honourable women, his companions, whose regard he abun- 
dantly repaid by the offices of kindness and religion which he rendered to them. 

For Mr. Law’s relationship to these ladies was not alone that of a spiritual director; he was 
also their superintending guardian, and consulting friend, in matters which demanded the exer- 
cise of business habits, prudence, and judgment. Among the illustrations we hold of his services 
in ones respect may be mentioned the following, in whicn the historian Gibbon again comes under 
notice. 

The elder Gibbon, the grandfather of the historian, was a staunch orthodox old gentleman, in 
christianity as well as politics (as may be supposed from his having selected the author of the ‘‘ Un- 
lawfulness of the Stage Entertainment Demonstrated,” the ‘‘ Christian Perfection,” and ‘‘ Three: 
Letters to Hoadley,” for the tutor of his only son), who had probably sufficient reason for that dis- 
satisfaction with the connections into which his son had entered by mariage after a tour on the 
Continent; which is alleged by the historian, in his egotistical autobiography, to have been the 
cause of his grandfather having enriched his two daughters, Catherine and Hester, at the expense 
of his only son. There is no direct evidence that the mother of the historian belonged to an irre- 
ligious family; but it comes out (by the evidence of original letters now before the writer) that his. 
father was intimately acquainted with certain reputed freethinkers or infidels at, or soon after her 
decease, which took place in 1747, when the historian was about ten years of age; and it is by no 
means an unnatural inference that that connection had been brought by his marriage, and both per- 
haps by his tour on the Continent, without an adviser or companion, save his ‘cousin, Ned Acton.’ 
For Gibbon significantly remarks in relation to his father and Mr. Law, “the mind of a saint is 
either above or below the present world; and while the pupil proceeded on his travels, the tutor 
remained at Putney, the much honored friend and spiritual director to the whole family.” Be this 
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as it may, we find the historian’s father married againin 1755 to a relative of the Mallets, who were 
certainly freethinkers or infidels: and to their acquaintance he had introduced his niece, Miss El- 
liston, the only child of his sister Catherine, who had married about the year 1733—4. [Mr. Mal- 
let edited the posthumous works of Bolingbroke, in 1756, and was doubtless well known before then 
as interested in that philosophy.] 

This young lady was heiress of a very considerable estate, and an orphan ; her father and only 
surviving parent having died in 1747, the same year as the mother of the historian. It would 
seem that she had resided, first with a relative at Dew’s-Hall, and afterwards with her uncle, Mr. 
Gibbon, at Putney, through whom she became acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Mallet, who were peo- 
ple of fashion, and apparently well connected with the ranks of the aristocracy, It wassometime 
before Mr. Gibbon’s second marriage, about the year 1754, that Miss Elliston, without advising 
with her uncle, left his home under the influence of the parties alluded to, and went to reside with 
them, to the great concern of her piously-disposed aunt, Miss Hester Gibbon, when she heard of 
it at King’s-Cliffe. Shortly afterwards, the latter being in town on a visit, took the opportunity 
of remonstrating with her niece on the impropriety of the connexion she had formed ; fearing, per- 
haps, that its influence would be rendered permanent by what really took place the following year, 
when Miss Elliston was married to Edward Eliot, Esq., sometime afterwards created Lord Eliot, 
of Port Eliot. It would appear from the letters we are about to quote (and from others) that the 
altercation on this subject was carried on with considerable harshness of language and dictator- 

ialness of manner, on the part of Miss Gibbon, who had also come to an open rupture with her 
brother on the same subject. The result was, Miss Gibbon was allowed to leave town without her 
niece, or any of the family, calling to offer her the usual courtesy of a farewell. The following 
ae however (the original itself being before us) immediately followed Miss Gibbon to King’s- 

iffe :— t 

“Putney, June the 12th, 1755. ——Madam—As I suffered you to go out of town without wishing 
you a good journey, I think myself bound to give you some reason for such behaviour. No respect 
from me to you should have been wanting, had not you yourself first given cause for it, by what you 
thought proper to say of my friends ; for such I have always found them, at all times, and uponall 
occasions. My ingratitude would therefore be of the blackest dye, should I hesitate a moment, in 
all places, and before all people, to confess the obligations I owed them, and to vindicate theircha- 
racter wherever it was calumniated. 

“The injurious expressions you made use of towards them, especially to Mrs. Mallet, I could 
not to your face have answered as I ought, but now the contradiction will be much stronger, as 
you will have it under my hand; and if it was the last sentence I should speak, these would be my 
words, That the aspersion was as false as heaven is true. 

“ As this may be the last request I may ever make to you, I beg you to keep this letter, that 
if ever the time should come, which you foretell it will, you may confront me with my own hand- 
writing; but till then it will be my justification. 

“‘T have been so busy preparing for a long journey that I am going to take, that I have not 
had time to write to you before. 

“ As the nature of the things said were too shocking to be repeated to any body concerned, so 
*tis almost needless to assure you that the contents of this letter were alone dictated by the real 
sentiments of—Madam, your cbedient humble servant,—CaTHERINE ELLisTon.” 

On the perusal of this very spirited epistle of the young lady, her aunt was doubtless no little 
chagrined, and immediately sketched out the following reply, which is certainly not of the first or- 
der of classic composition. -Our motive for perpetuating it is simply to illustrate the services of 
Mr. Law, by its contrast with the reply which was actually sent. 

“If Miss Elliston had not lost all sense of duty both to God and man, she would not treat in 
such a saucy and contemptable a manner ker who is the nearest female relation she has, and the 
only surviving sponsor at her baptism; and for no other reason than for acting as suitable as I 
could to these relations I bear to her, and this she may (if she pleases) remember I told her, when 
we conversed last together; and if ever her heart comes to be softened with prayer, and turned to 
God in true humility, she will then be shocked at this epistle which she has earnestly desired me 
to treasure up, though it must be deemed a monument of shame to all sincere sober minded Chris- 
tians that reads it.——That you may begin the preparation for a happy eternity, and be speedy 
loosed from the bands of blasphemy, hypocrisy, and infidelity, is the right hearty prayer of—Your 
real affectionate Aunt.” 

Before dispatching this elegant effusion, Miss Gibbon submitted it to Mr. Law, who of course 
saw thatits styleand contents would neither be creditable to the writer nor accomplish the object 
for which it was sent. He therefore took up his pen, and reproduced it for her (off-hand, as the 
MS. now before us evinces), in the following terms. And the reader will observe that there is a 
remarkable felicity of expression and weight of reason infused into this transformed document, 
which must have come with electric effect upon the fair, and as the event proved, innocent Cathe- 
rine. This happy and powerful style of writing was a great feature in Mr. Law’s genius: habits 
of thinking and speaking justly, and in musical cadence, with a fund of most pungent andrefresh- 
ing wit and irony ever ready at his hand, were thoroughly formed in his mind; but it may be a 
question whether he would have pointed the retort so sharply, were it not for his wish to please his 
friend Miss Gibbon. The improved edition of the letter thus proceeds :-— 

‘‘ My dear Niece,—For so I must call you, and think of you, notwithstanding all the means 
you have taken, or shall hereafter take, to alienate my mind from you. 

“For neither religion, nor nature will suffer me to forget or disregard that two-fold relation I 
pear to you, as standing with the nearest to you in blood, and the only surviving relation that stood 
sponsor to you when you were consecrated to Godat yourbaptism. Nor will Tever, by God’s grace, 
say cr do anything to you but in conformity to these relations, and as suitable to all that goodness 
which I wish both to myself and you. 


«© You had no occasion to write to me but as I was your aunt, and therefore to write in a style. 


. 
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so rude and haughty, as your own conscience shewed you, was inconsistent with your owning me 
to be such, is too full a proof that I did not cry out before you were hurt, or give you too high a 
view of the evil you were to expect from the way that you were in. 

“You complain of being shocked at my expressions, but had your poor mother or her good 
father lived to see you shut up among infidels, rejoicing in their friendship, and thankful for hav- 
ing a seat where dead Bolingbroke yet speaketh, you would have met with a treatment from them 
much more shocking than you had from me. 

‘« And if I spoke what I have spoken, as standing as well as I can in their place, full of the 
same love and care for you as they bore to their offspring, you ought, instead of disowning me as 
an aunt, to have regarded me as a parent. 

‘You desire it as your last dearrequest to me, topreserve your letter, which blots out theidea 
of niece and aunt between us, and seem fearful that I should think you not good enough to have 

‘written it without any help, solely from the sentiments of your own heart. 

‘* But, if you had one remaining spark of grace not yet extinguished by your infidel friends, 
you could not think of my reading it without tears in your eyes. 

“Tt would bea great comfort to me if I knew how to touch your heart, or to break that detest- 
able union you have entered into with the most open, barefaced, blasphemous scorners of Him who 
alone can preserve you from being as miserable as Judas Iscariot. 

“Talk not of gratidude to infidel friends; their friendship is of no better a nature than that 
which kindly gave thirty pieces of silver to Judas, and both you and your unhappy uncle sooner 
or later must find, that falseness, baseness, and hypocrisy, make the whole heart and spirit of every 
blasphemer of Jesus Christ. 

“Tt would be less pain to me, or your deceased friends whom I have mentioned, to see you at- 
tending a dung-cart for the sake of bread, than riding in a coach of your own crowded with be- 
loved infidels. 

“Though I despair of any power to do you good myself, yet I have trust in God that he will 
not give you up to your own strong delusion, and in this trust I shall beconstant in prayer to God 
for you, however unwilling you may be to own me under the character of—Your Christian aunt, 
BHestTER GIBBON.” 

Thus far, in illustration of the point in question, with respect to the affairs of Miss Gibbon. 
But we cannot allow the opportunity to pass without throwing a little further light on the senti- 
ments of her nephew, the Historian, as we are enabled to do by some other of the documents from 
which the above are taken. 

We have early intimated {p. 371-2) our conviction of the change which took place in his opi- 
nions after reading the just and noble representations of the nature and design of christianity, con- 
tained in the writings of Mr. Law, when the leisure afforded by the interval between the comple- 
tion of his great work and the commencement of his autobiography, permitted him to review 
calmly and reflectively his own position. He was then able to judge more dispassionately both of 
philosophy and religion than he had been able to do while hotly engaged in historical researches, 
and gazing vacantly at the strange contradiction which everywhere met his eye between the faith 
and practice of the professed christian world. That conjecture is completely confirmed by the fol- 
lowing two letters to Miss Gibbon, the first of whichis from the historian’s friend, Lord Sheffield :— 

“« Sheffield-house, 27 Oct. 1786.—-Madam—I have delayed the pleasure of writing to you (and 
it has been with much concern) because I could say nothing satisfactory to you relative to the 
wreck of last winter. I mentioned in a former letter that the Custom-house officers had puta 
padlock on the store where the wrecked wine was placed 5 and insist that it must remain one year 
and a day before you can consider it as your property. I was disposed to break the padlock, but I 
was apprehensive of involving you in a law suit with the commissioners of the Customs. I have 
tried other means to no purpose, but as the year and day will now soon finish, we cannot be de- 
jayed much longer. * * * 

‘‘T had the pleasureof hearing of Mr. Gibbon this morning, by aletter from Sir Henry Clinton, 
which mentions that he had seen him in good health, about a fortnight ago,at Lausanne. You say 
you wish he would let alone publishing more. He finds his works a very necessary pecuniary re- 
source; but you maybe assured that he will publish nothing in future in the least disrespectful to 
the christian religion. The continuation of his history may lead him to mention the establishment 
of the Mahometan religion, which he may do without offence. Lady Sheffield begs leave to join her 
best compliments with mine.—I am, Madam, Your most faithful, humble servant—SHEFFIELD.” 

If any doubt should still linger in the mind of the reader as to the real meaning and reason of 
the assurance given at the end of the above epistle, it will doubtless be removed by the following, 
written by the historian himself, about three years later, to the same lady, his aunt, and which, 
penned for her private satisfaction, is perfectly explicit, and far removed from suspicion as speak- 
ing the real sentiments of hisheart. Its contents are as follows :— 

“ Sheffield-place, June 30, 1788.——Dear Madam—I was truly disappointed that you could not 
admit my visit this spring, and still more concerned at the motive of your refusal, yet I was glad 
to hear of your indisposition from your own pen: the firmness of the hand and style gave the most 
pleasing assurance of your strength; and I most sincerely hope that your recovery will be com- 
pleted and established by the return ofsummer. I am now preparing, by a last visit to Lord and 
Lady Sheffield, for my departure to thecontinent, and I purpose being at Lausanne before the end 
ofnext month. Ifeelas I ought your kind anxiety at my leaving England, but you will not dis- 
approve my choosing the place most agreeable to my circumstances and temper, and I need not 
remind you that all countries are under the care of the same providence. Your good wishes and 
advice will not, I trust, be thrown away on a barren soil, and whatever you may have been told of 
my opinions, I can assure you with truth that I consider religion as the best guide of youth and 
the best support of old age, that I firmly believe there is less real happiness in the business and 
pleasures of the world than in the life which you have chosen of devotion and retirement. Lord 
and Lady Eliot have passed the winter in Cornwall, but J have seen their sons in town. Poor Sir 
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Stanier Porter is still alive, that is all I can say, but his strength decays, and his understanding is 
quite gone. As Lord Sheffield proposes to enclose his letter in the same frank with mine, I shall say 
nothing of him or his family, and only hope you may be satisfied with the state of your affairs in 
Sussex.—lI am, dear Madam, most affectionately yours,—E. Gispon.” 

To return from this digression. A further illustration of Mr. Law’s komme d'affaires talent, 
and services, might be given from the concerns of Mrs. Hutcheson, but this may be reserved for 
the proposed larger biography. Other examples from Mr. Law’s extensive correspondence, not 
only during the period under review, but after the publication of the “ Spirit of Prayer,” and subse- 
quent works, may be noticed in due time in the following pages. What has been above related will 
suffice to acquaint the reader with the intellectual and religious light which Mr. Law threw around 
him in domestic life, and the genius, so to speak, with which its ordinary common-place business 
was managed under his direction, as well as the amiability, the dignity, and the piety which go- 
verned all his intercourse with his friends. We now propose to take a view of him in his more re- 
tired and contemplative life; and for that purpose shall go back to the years 1747 and 1748, when 
being freed from all outward anxieties, he became permanently settled at King’s-Cliffe. 

His study was a recess or little cell, about four feet square, parted off from his bedchamber by 
@ wainscoting. Looking through the ancient mugfion window which lighted this apartment, the 
eye of its occupant would rest on the cheerful garden belonging to the house, and thence out to a 
distance on a composing rural landscape. ‘The only furniture this recess contained was a chair, a 
writing-table, the sacred Scriptures, the complete works of Behmen in the original, with the trans- 
lations of several in English, the MSS. writings of Freher, the papers of Francis Lee, and sundry 
other select authors, in print and manuscript, who had minutely examined, one this and another 
that particular of the ground of divine and natural truth, which both in its general and relative cha~ 
racter, was familiar to his comprehensive and exact understanding. In the quiet of this retired 
closet (where he is just entered), behold now the christian philosopher: selecting from his little 
collection, and perusing fer a sufficient period of time some enflaming devotional fragment, and then 
solemnly committing himself to God in faithful prayer. Now winged up in the ardours of vocal 
adoration and importunate entreaty, and, having received the infusion or baptism of the full com- 
posure, then prostrating himself, body and soul, in abyssal silence before the interior central throne of 
the divine revelation; and, according to his high supersensual science (as philosophically set forth 
in the third part of the Grammar of Wisdom, and diversely illustrated in the experimental writings 
of Thaulerus, Evangelista, Canfield, and other eminent orthodox mystical divines, not omitting 
mention of Francis Lee ;) behold him, we say——presenting the now passive, desireless, resigned 
mirror-eye of his purified will and intellect, to the free, active, gladsome, supercogitative researches 
of the Spirit of Wisdom and openings of the Divine Life. From which theosophic contemplations 
he in due time arose, to note down his apprehensions, which so far as was needful he afterwards 
translated into that Babel form of thought and language common to the present state of mankind. 
As Mr. Law knew God to be both all truth, and the knowledge of it, so he sought for wisdom where 
and how only it could be found; hence the exercises above intimated, and hence he so emphatically 
insists upon christian regeneration, and the several advanced stages and growths of it, as the sole gate 
to true divine science, both of intellectual] and physical nature. [See B’s. 3f. Life, iii. 29-33 ; iv. 23,24.] 

We have stated, p. 225-7, that Mr. Law obtained the loan of Lee’s MSS., which remained with 
him until his death, and not being returned, came into the possession of Miss Gibbon and her suc- 
eessors in the property at King’s-Cliffe. Since the note referred to was penned, these MSS. have 
passed into the possession of the writer of these lines, but he regrets to say that the ‘‘ Life” of Dr. 
Francis Lee, as mentioned by his daughter (Mrs. Deborah Jemima De La Fontaine) in the preface 
to the ‘‘ Dissertations,” is not amongst them, nor does it appear on inquiry to have been so for the 
last half century past; which leaves reason to fear that it has been either abstracted by some one 
who formerly had access to the documents, or that it had been borrowed and not returned. It is 
to be hoped that this most interesting and most valuable document, drawn up by Dr. Thomas Hay- 
wood, will yet be discovered, for the interests of enlightened evangelical piety, and the benefit and 
delectation of the lovers and seekers of accomplished christian science. It is no little praise of Lee 
that he was esteemed by such a perfected, unidiocratic, original theologian as Mr. Law; consider- 
ing how very few could be admired by him for pure, simple, experimental gospel theology, and origi- 
nal researches in divine philosophy ; the mass of religious authors (especially of the protestant school) 
with few exceptions, being but as it were feeble boggling schoolboys, in comparison of his sublime 
master understanding of the scheme, thenature and design of ‘‘ the mystery” of christianity : which 
indeed comprehends ‘‘all things,’ God, nature, creature, and all the possibilities and actualities of 
the working of truth and error. - 3 

The reader has already had an opportunity of perusing some of the effusions of this highly 
gifted soul, and brilliant devout genius, Lee. Commencing with the faithful practice of the pure 
Anglican church piety, as exhibited in her Order of Common Prayer, which he carried to its highest 
proficiency ; and thence ascending, through the gate of a sensible regeneration, the mystic ladder of 
the progressive births and growths of the divine life——(by the use of true and assured means, dis- 
covered by him in the mystical spiritual writers, and consisting equally ina daily dying to self, and 
an actual rising on the wings of importunate faith and prayer, watchfulness and recollection, )——— 
Lee presents a fine example of an ingenious high cultivation of the spiritual life, having a con- 
stant reference to, and virtual experience of, the process of Christ: though the unmortified propound- 
ers of a merely elementary christianity vainly imagine, that in the more advanced or mystical 
stages of christian experience, (where the crucifixion of all selfis to be carried on by the incentration 
of the spirit of humility, ) the patient (yet active) subjects of this state, lose sight of Christ as their 
mediator and high priest before God. ‘This point was particularly referred to by Lee, in his letter 
on ‘Passive Contemplation,” inserted p. 91; the conclusion of which, on account of its relation to 
the subject of our present observations, we purpose now to present to the reader, and should an op- 
portunity occur to insert also some further additional illustrations of the author’s pious erudition, 
mental power, and poetic talent. From which (awaiting the publication of his MSS.) the reader will 
[After alapse of near twelve months, the printing hereof renewed, Feb. 1851. ] aes 
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doubtless feel still further induced to agree with the learned Ockley respecting the genius of Lee, as 
being the grand eagle spirit in evangelical matters of his age (immediately preceding and introduc- 
tory to that of Law); philosophically searching into and proving all pretenders to Divine illumina- 
tion, and allowing none, however seemingly recondite, a place im the category of theological savans, 
unless his principles and daily practice were characterised by the ancient spirit of devotion, ané 
that holy mortification, humility, and self-denial, which areimplied imit. Being a first-rate Ara- 
bic scholar, he made great researches into the religious christian literature existing in that anci- 
ent language, and wrote translations of several very interesting pieces, which are now in the pos- 
session of the writer, some of them being copied in the handwriting of Mr. Law : (when convenient, 
a list of his MSS. will be herein inserted.) The continuation from p. 173 of the piece on “‘ PassIvVE 
ConTEMPLATION” then runs thus :—— F 

‘‘___on his throne. He hereby becomes our everlasting priest and king as well as a prophet, to 
reveal unto us the whole will of God, and the length and depth and breadth of his love to usward. 
He offers upin us pure incense, in which there is nothing of man’s composition ; and he commands 
in us both as the King of Righteousness and also as the Prince of Peace, with an absolute sceptre, 
and without dividing his dominion toany. All this is nothing but the natural result of that Pas- 
sive Contemplation which I am contending for, as you will easily find by alittle application; because 
that Christ himself, as he is the union of God and man, is both the way and the truth of it. 

Moreover, as he is the way and truth, so also the /ife of pure Contemplation, and the soul that 
shall arrive to it, may then truly indeed cry out, It is no longer I that live, but Christ that liveth 
in me. For the soul being in it doth not properly live its own life: it doth not reason; but he 
who is the eternal reason reasoneth in the soul, or giveth himself, and in himself all things to be 
seen. It doth not will; but he who came into the world to do the will of the Father, is come 
into the soul to do his will, and he alone willeth there, in such a manner as the will of the Father, 
of Christ, and of the soul are all three but one/will: it doth not remember, for all old things are 
passed away, and is as redeemed (for that season) out of the earth and temporal nature; only 
the spirit of Christ bringeth to remembrance whatever pleaseth him: it imagineth not, being lif- 
ted out of and above all images, by being brought into the possession of the truth itself; but the 
truth imageth itself upon the soul, in which all the ideas of the archetypal and angelical worlds 
are contained, and will spring forth; and so this divine imagination of the truth maketh all things 
new in the soul, as likewise in all nature internal and external, and is the proper medium or in- 
strument of the new creation, and of the new Jerusalem descending out of heaven: it doth not per- 
ceive, being out of the bodily senses, ravished into a state that is altogether supersensual, which 
no eye hath seen, neither can tongue express; but the body of Christ beimg the body of his whole 
church, and no Jess of every particular member, the soul, after its purification, is taken into the body 
of Christ, [N.B.] and in thatit seeth, heareth &c. the heavenly objects, sounds &c. by a free and pas- 
sive reception of the same into the mind, which is become the mind of Christ. But till souls be purified 
from the mortal body by the [advanced] prayer of simple abstraction, there can be no such free and 
pure reception of the divine objects, lights, voices, tastes &c. ; but there must be some impurity and 
mixture still adhering to them, which will remain so long as any activity of their own remains, or 
so long as they are not perfectly separated from the body of sin, in the exercise of Contemplation, 
and so united to the body of righteousness, which is Christ. So that herein is the greatest securi- 
ty; and the life of Contemplation is a most strong fortress, against which none of the gates of hell 
shall be able to prevail, forasmuch.as it is the very life of Christ in the soul. He whois arrived tothe 
blessed state [as Mr. Law, in the profound devotional absorption in which he was lately regarded, for 
he had these very papers before his eyes, with the demonstrative instructions of Behmen, asynopsis 
by Freher, of the P. Evangelista’s ““Kingdom of God in the soul,” &c.,&c.] puts forth noacts of his own 
life, but is led and acted wholly (yet freely) by the divine lifein him: he has no ratiocination, volition, 
memory, imagination, or sensation which he can call his own; but all is surrendered up, and all pro- 
ceeds again from anew spring of life; which is not his but Christ’s. And in this new life, which can 
never perfectly be attained without Contemplation, is the will of our God to be done by us upon earth, 
as it is done by the angels in heaven, who though they are continually contemplating his face, yet are 
also always ready to be sent forth as ministering spirits from him, to execute all his commands. 
Hereby likewise we feed upon the hidden manna, we sup with Christ and Christ with us; the door 
being opened to Him by naked faith, in a total abstraction from the flesh, and the senses thereof. 
So that there is an end of iniquity and transgression, and we are cleansed from all sin by the blood 
of the Lamb, to walk with him in white. And then following him in white we are made priests 
with him, and intercessors for others, that they likewise may obtain mercy and be purified from 
every evil that so easily besets them, being brought into the same state of holy contemplation, and 
called up again into their primitive inheritance of the divine light. Thus we come to live as trans- 
lated out of the wilderness of this wicked world, and are secured against all temptations, having 
our conversation in heaven, where the malice of the evil one (rd movvey) cannot reach us; and the 
kingdom of God is made manifest in our souls, and his power is revealed, and his glory is spread 
forth to the utter confusion of the creature ; and then is that new name given upon the white stone, 
whereby the name of our Heavenly Father is no less hallowed in the earth than in the heavens. 
For it is the very name of this our Heavenly Father (whom we can now most truly call so) written, 
and sealed, upon us invisibly and visibly. And having once obtained this name [N.B. the true 
scope of the mind of Jesus; he looked no lower than at the high perfection and glory of an original 
and redeemed birthright], there is nothing which we shall ask in it either for ourselves or for others, 
but it shall be perfectly and fully answered: and we shall not pray afterwards in vain, any one pe- 
tition of that prayer which Christ has taught us, but shall see the complete fulfilling of the same 
both in ourselves, and in all them that we pray for and with. Thus it appears that thelife of Con- 
templation is the life of Christ in the soul, the life of God in man,-and the wonderful gate of the Holy 
Ghost, and the powers thereof; and that it is not only warrantable, but laudable to wrestle against 
the senses, and even against all theimaginations and thoughts of our own hearts, by means of the 
highest and most perfect abstraction; and to press after the mark of this life, to believe and pray 
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for it, to retire and wait much in the presence of God, and so by ceasing from all operations of our 
own, and all self-willings, though never so apparently good, to stand still and see what Christ, our 
life, will do for us, and in us, so soon as we shall hereby have given up ourselves to his sole and 
immediate conduct. And if this be unchristian, I know not what is christian; it is the way that 
I desire to be found in, and the truth which I court, and the life which will not make me ashamed 
before the face of my righteous Judge. [And if this is the highest truth, what is Swedenhborgian 
theology, but pure antichristian phantasy and delusion, or ‘‘ madness,” as expressed below ?] 

If now I have cleared this point to you, or am made rather an instrument to direct you to Him 
who alone is able toclear it, and to clearitfully, I shall heartily rejoice in Him ; and you will have 
tause to say that, Great is the truth: but I have made use only of one topic, whereas I could have 
made use of many others, However it is that which I take to be the most considerable, as it was 
also the first which came to my mind; there being nothing more strongly imprinted in it than this 
axiom of my blessed Lord, I am the way, the truth, and the life; or than this dear salutation from 
his adorable mouth, ‘I will be thy way, thy truth, and thy life:’ and this is so far from being ex- 
hausted by what I have said upon it, as I doubt not but you will be able to say much more, and 
to draw thence beside many corollories both delightful and profitable in the christian race. As for 
other arguments it would be quite unnecessary to heap them together, if this one be able to bear 
the shock : and if this will not, a multitude will not help, or help but little. J find arguments not 
a few both in the Gospels and in the Epistles, that do establish the doctrine I-have been pleading 
for, and serve toyremove that grand objection of our friend (and with it all other objections too), and 
such as do it unanswerably, if I understand them: which you also of yourself will easily find out 
by the key that has here been given. But not only the New Testament, but also the Law, the 
Psalms, and the Prophets will be found after a just inquiry to patronise and recommend to us the 
‘state of Silent Abstraction, and to lead us in the noble path of Contemplation, after Enoch, Moses, 
Elias, David, and other great worthies. What is contained under the institution of sacrifices, and 
the whole Levitical Law, hath all a reference to this matter, either near or moreremote: the taber- 
nacle and the temple are never to be understood without it; the office of the high priest will be still 
little better than a riddle, even after all the history which we have of his antitype; and the estab- 
lishment of the Colleges of the Prophets will be most absurd and unaccountable. The truth of 
all is within the veil: and there is no passing there but by the contemplative soul; and none can 
assist the soul in breaking through the veil, by the deepest abnegation of her own power and the 
most profound exercise of Contemplation and silent watchfulness, but Christ alone. Therefore 
as Christ is the fulfilling of the Law and of the Prophets, so also is Contemplation the key which 
leads us into their inward cabinets, and the mirror in which we may behold all their wonders. 

But notwithstanding all this it must be confessed, [N.B.] that the too early affecting and en- 
deavouring after this state may be highly dangerous to many souls: for that not a few would be glad 
to be at the end of the journey, before they have gone perhaps two or three fair steps init. And 
[N.B.] souls that come to it unprepared do very often overset themselves, and make shipwreck of 
the death of Christ, and of the resurrection from the dead; putting themselves out of his protec- 
tion, as not being led by his Spirit, but by their own. Wherefore if we have a longing to enter 
into this most excellent path, we must not fail to pray the Father assiduously and confidently that 
he would give us his Holy Spirit that may purify us in spirit, soul and body, that so we may be fit 
to walk therein. And especially ought we never to let go out of our mind the word of our Lord, 
that it is the pure in heart that shail contemplate God; and therefore no other can contemplate 
him. For the blessing has a regard both to this life and to the next; as also the rest of the bless- 
ings. We aretaught from the mount that purity of heart is necessary to the attainment of the vi- 
sion of God, in this blessed state of the kingdom of heaven upon earth, this silent path of peace and 
joy inexpressible : and without this purity all Contemplation [or visionism] that can be pretended to, 
how glittering soever it may appear to some, is nothing but mererantism and madness. Wherefore, 
Dear Sir, I do not fear but you will seck after holiness, and wait at wisdom’s gates, and be obedient 
to her discipline, that after a due term of days [i.e. by unceasing diligence in prayer, watchfulness, 
mortification, and dying to all self,) you may be admitted into her palace, and advanced to this 
state’; which is so very lovely and desirable, as every hour (if your heart be struck, as I believe it 
is) will appear a year until you can attain. So it did to the ancient hermits, and to the holy 
fathers (whose names they that are most against us have so due a reverence for), who never thought 
that they could do or suffer enough, that they might be made partakers of this heavenly gift, 
which was very far from being a relict of Paganism in them, as is pretended; unless the belief of 
a Deity may be called so too. And supposing that it were so, it must have introduced of necessity 
whole Paganism again; forasmuch as they did still represent this state as a state of communion 
petwixt the Divine Word and the soul, which must have been (upon that supposition) nothing else 
but a state of communion with impure demons and the malicious spirit of darkness, presenting 
themseives to them in the name of Christ, the heavenly Word. The consequences whereof I leave 
you to consider, being too many for me to mention. So that these holy men did not retain this as 
it was part of the Ethnic religion, but only as it was a true (and precious) relict of the patriarchal 
religion which the Ethnics had transferred and corrupted; and they therefore did restore and bring 
pack with them according to the primitive design, and according also to the clearer Light which 
was now revealed to them in the face of Jesus Christ, manifested in the truth. _ 

There is a book of Benedictus Anglus:which for the settling you fully as to this matter deserves 
to be recommended to your perusal, if you can procure it in either Latin or English, which bears 
for title De Triplici Voluntate Dei; whose two first parts do make in English The Rule of Perfec- 
tion, and the third The Bright Star. [Canfield’s ‘‘ Rule of Perfection,” already recommended by 
the writer hereof, the third part only after the acquisition of the two previous parts.] ‘I have 
found much benefit by it; but the last part in the English wants of that union which is found in 
that of the two former. The sum of all is contained in the exercise of the Divine Will. 

Now the activity of a soul that is arrived to this state, will not be less, but greater than it was 
before; it will be more central and deeper but not so sensible and outward. For by being made 
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passive to the divine energy, it loses nothing of those forces which it had in its first creation, or 
constitution, but being renewed it becomes bymany degrees, more quick, powerful, and penetrating 
than it was before. Of which I have several special observations to make; but am prevented by 
the female Quietist of France [Madame Guyon], who has said enough upon this matter: I think 
better cannot be said. 

As for the author of the Parrhasiana your remarks I find to be very solid, and his treatment 
of Mr. Poiret very disingenuous and @ Ja cavaliére. If the Divine Economy of this learned man 
be but one piece of enthusiasm from one end to the other, they that know Mr. Clerc will be apt to 
say, from the specimens that he has hitherto given of his skill, that he is not able with all his rea- 
son to do anything upon the subjects there treated of that shall agree better with good sense, or with 
itself. And some will conclude, who have taken the pains to examine but a little, that notwith- 
standing all his self confidence, he will find it a hard matter to write a book upon any subject what- 
ever but a tenth part so large, that shall not have quite as many enthusiasms, and ten times the in- 
consistencies. 

Sir, what I have written to you, you may communicate as you please, but with all due caution ; 
and in what else I can further serve you, you may assuredly command——Y our most affectionate 
servant in Christ.—F. Ler. Hogsden (Hoxton), August 9th. 1700.——I have desired Mr. Blun- 
dell to do me justice to my friends, and the friends of truth.” 

Since the notes of p. 221-3, and of 226-7, were inserted in this work, the writer has discovered 
among the remainder of Lee’s papers, (recently come into his possession) the adjoiming portions of 
their interesting contents. It now appears, they originally consisted of three documents, which 
were drawn up by Lee to accompany a letter (which we also possess) written by him in September 
1702, to his ‘‘ very worthy friend, The Reverend Mr. Stevens, of Cane Wood,” (Edward Stevens, the 
author of ‘‘Ancient Ascetics” and ‘“Theologia Mystica’”’) whose opinions of the Philadelphians, and 
of Lee’s connection with them, may be gathere@ from his letter inserted in the note of p. 221, and to 
whom Lee was desirous to justify his principles and proceedings in that relation. The paper head- 
ed ‘‘Some Questions,” p. 221, was marked C when it accompanied the letter, and that containing 
‘*the Case”’ of his connection with Mrs. Lead and the Philadelphians, was marked B. We have not 
yet discovered the A paper, therefore cannot present it. Considering the great interest which is 
attached to the case of Lee and Mrs. Lead, and the Philadelphian Society, we feel it not inconsistent 
to make a further digression from the direct course of our narrative, to present to the reader the 
commencement of the document which is given in the note of p. 226, there beginning with the words 
“tof seventy years old,’”’ and ending in the following page: which is as follows :—— 

**(B.) The Case [of scandal].” A, an ancient devoted matron [Mrs. Jane Lead] having left 
the world, and retired to end her daysin a private cell, finds herself of a sudden much taken notice of 
without her own country; by the means of a book or two written and printed more than ten years 
before, but now first sent over into a neighbouring land, as by a seeming chance, from a merchant 
to his correspondent and friend there. Hereuwpon first one book, then another, is translated with- 
out delay into the languages of two considerable nations, and are greedily devoured by abundance 
of pious souls, moreover testimonials being given continually of the good effects which were pro- 
duced by the reading hereof. Great inquiry is made after the author, B [Mr. Tischer, of Rotter- 
dam] the person who translated these into the language of the greatest extent, takes occasion to 
write to her, and presses A very hard to communicate to him a copy of those MSS. which she 
had by her, having heard that she had written much. A is prevailed-on to grant his request, and so 
hereby a correspondence was established betwixt A and B. Many others profess eagerly to desire 
it; and among the rest some men of learning. At the same time C, [Lee himself] a young man of 
good education, then travelling homewards, meets with some of these (and the first of them for cer- 
tain, not without a very extraordinary hand of Providence, being made to return back to the place 
where he was,) at different stages; two being Doctors of Physic {Dr. Scot at Zol and Dr. B. at the 
Hague], and the third a Merchant [Mr. Finley at Rotterdam], that was considerable both for learn- 
ing and prudence. This was at the very last stage, when C was just about to pass the sea into his 
own country; and he (the latter) being more particularly acquainted with C than the others (who 
were both perfect strangers) recommends to him at his return to pay a visit to A, gives him direc- 
tions how to find her, and is solicitous for a transcript of her writings. C returns, and remembers 
his commission. He meets also with two other persons travelling into his country, being young 
students of divinity, and unacquainted with the language; part of whose design was to see and dis- 
course with A. These three meeting together at a friend’s house, soon after the return of C, make 
an appointment all to visit A at her place of retirement : who received them every one to satisfaction 
C performing the office of an interpreter for the two strangers. This was followed by other visits, 
by which C obtained to have the sight of all her writings, which consisted for the most part but of 
loose papers, like the Sibylline leaves, occasionally penned for her own private memory and recol- 
lection, unless what had been thence transcribed by an ancient friend of hers. Out of these 
[N.B.] C collects and publishes a little book (query, the ‘“‘ Laws of Paradise 3”) which was presently 
translated here for the benefit of foreigners by another visitant of A [Mr. Freher] from a far coun- 
try, and was published by B. Whereby many professed themselves much to be edified; but some 
who had been well enough satisfied with A before, began now to show their dissatisfaction; as 
judging that this tended mainly to the promoting a monastical or eremetical faith, which might be 
of very bad consequence, and destructive to society and commerce. And hereupon other sus- 
picions were raised by some antipapists, and several arguments pretended to be found for a proof 
that the books of A were contrary to the spirit of the Reformation, and did proceed from a mere 
popish enthusiasm. Which jealousy might be somewhat augmented by her conversation with C 
who was not unsuspected, for having refused to qualify himself according to the example of others 
in the same true condition and character with him. Thus A getting many friends and enemies 
together, C came also to be involved with A by the publication of this book. And C knew not 
how to desert A, thinking himself bound in generosity to stand by A tothe utmost, as well as in 
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Christianity ; Without some pregnant and evident reasons appearing to the contrary. | Which not 
appearing to him, and this publication having been undertaken not only by him, but also upon his 
own motion, there was no going back. At the same time letters from beyond the seas, by the me- 
diation of B, came thick to A; and A still communicated the same to C. Some of these were 
upon very great emergent affairs, and from persons of eminence in the world: to all which A an- 
swered and gave satisfaction in the resolution of several most difficult and weighty cases. But 
whatever came, or was returned, always passed through the hands of C, nothing of any kind being 
concealed from him. Thus by degrees there was a spiritual relation insensibly contracted betwixt 
A and C: A looks upon C as a spiritual son, given her in her old age; and C upon Aas a spiritual 
mother, Further, A grows dark in her sight very fast, by a cataract falling into her eyes; which 
renders her unable to carry on the foreign correspondence which was now begun, and was daily 
also increasing : it was no longer possible by the help of her own eyes and hands alone to despatch 
the weight that had been laid upon her, without her seeking or thought. While this darkness in 

; A grows, C transcribes the letters of A, so long as A had the use of so much light as to write a 
line legibly , and when this could be no longer, then A dictates to the pen of C all that she had a 
mind to write, either for herself, or for others: in which C was very exact. 

At the sametime C was wholly disengaged from the world, and losttoit. [‘‘ January 1682 Lee 
was admitted Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford (entered 1679); he continued there about seven years after- 
ward; but upon the Revolution which happened both in Church and State, be was obliged to quit an 
university life, and took an occasion thence of travelling into foreign parts, returning into England 
about the latter end ofthe year 1694. But notreturning to the college to reside there and qualify 
himself, being summoned to it, his fellowship was declared void at the next following election. He 
was, June 25, 1708, admitted into the Royal College of Physicians, among the Licentiates, by Dr. Ed- 
ward Brown, the president thereof, son of the famous Sir Thomas Brown.” This from another of 
Lee’s own MSS.] Hehadhad some late surprising alarms toa spiritual retreat, and certain strong 
impulses and inclinations driving him to it in a manner almost irresistible. It had pleased God to 
remove from him by death not long before certain great friends, who had a very intimate affection for 

_ him, whereby he was released that he might depend solely upon the Divine Majesty. He had met 
with some very hard measures from the spirit of this world, and was condemned tolose a pretty hand- 
some estate, for not being able to prove the sealing of a deed within less than four and twenty hours, 
when he was at above a thousand miles distance; and this too by the greatest court of the nation. 
He was also at this very time ejected the college whereof he was a member, and had been so for many 
years; wherein he could have lived with much content and pleasure, had there not been some cer- 
tain propositions, which he couldin no wise submit to without violating his conscience; by which 
means he was not only deprived of a pretty subsistence that was for life, but also of all those ad- 

_- vantages that he might reap from an academical retirement, on several accounts most dear to him : 

‘ and there was nothing but a small annuity now left him, which likewise had never yet been paid, 
though several years were due of it, and whereof payment had been denied upon repeated applica- 
tions. So that C being ineffect divested of all he had, was exposed naked to the more immediate 
care and tuition of that providence which had always provided for him in many signal extremities, 
and had strangely watched over him even from hisinfancy. Being in this state he desired to fulfil 
wholly the will of God, in whatever might relate to him: and casts himself entirely and blindfold 
upon God’s most wise direction in all things, and especially in whatever might be of the greatest 
concern in his future life; frequently repeating these verses to himself ;— 

Behold great God me in the desert cast !_—Behold me on the ocean rudely tost ! 
Do thou constrain :——lI’]1 kiss thy chain. 
Where’er thou wilt, my Lord, Thy steps I’ll trace : And unrepining follow Thee apace. 

In the meanwhile C carefully observes all that passes, compares one emergent with another ; and 
examines the pretensions of A as well as he can, that he may know what is the true and acceptable 
will of God. And while C labours to procure an actual and particular knowledge of the determi- 
nation of Divine providence, so far as it was lawful or possible for him; he finds in the life of A, 
after a strict examination, many things to supersede the guidance of human prudence, and to de- 
termine him to the entering upon a life of faith. _In this naked faith, and implicit surrender of 
himself to God, he meets a great deal of ease ; and God sometimes wonderfully answers him. Yet 
C is made to encounter with manifoid temptations and trials; the God of this world puts on va- 
rious shapes both to affright and allure him; doubts are frequently injected into him concerning 
this state of life, with much subtlety ; and at the very same time a most singular offer was laid be- 
fore him, beyond all that he durst presume to think of [from a certain lord’s daughter], to take him 
off wholly from the thoughts of such a life of dependence. This continued for no small while, and 
it had been impossible for C not to accept it, had not the grace of God strongly pleaded with him in 
this manner, Wilt thou do that which though lawful in itself may be the occasion of any evil report 
against religion? So that C could find no inward ease but in quitting all foreign expectations, and 
in cleaving to God alone in the nakedness of faith, both as to temporais and spirituals. Now whereas 
there was trouble in the world, the peace which A had out of the world was so pleasing to C, that 
everything did much distress him which did tend in the least to the keeping of him still in the 
world. The light of God’s countenance did seem to C to shine peculiarly upon A, her enemies were 
made to be at peace with her, her friends were multiplied on all sides, her low estate was turned as in 
a dream, and an invisible hand brought in supplies continually, yea abundance, to the great asto- 
nishment of C, who could only remember somewhat like it in antiquity. There was nothing but 
the decay of her sight to afflict her: and this made it inconvenient for her tobe alone. A being 

w upwards [resumed at p. 226,)..... ‘ 

- Thus on Case.” Having 5 ete ba a paper on which are described the Contents of the long 
“¢ Apologetical Letter,” occupying pp. 194--228 of this treatise, we take occasion to insert a copy of 
the same in this place, which may serve to the correction of the numbering of its paragraphs :—— 

«‘T,—An introduction to the particular case of Jane Lead. II.—The first prejudice against 
the writer about the use of reasen. I1[J,.—The second prejudice, concerning the comparison of 
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revelation. IV.—The third, concerning the credentials of true prophecy. And first of the 
Schecinas. V.—Secondly of the signs of the Prophets. VI.—Thirdly of miracles and how 
distinguished from signs. Of the signs of the Son of Man. VII.—Fourthly of the fulfilling 


of prophecy. VIII.—The fourth, concerning appeals to scripture: shew it wherein to be limited. 
1X.—The fifth, concerning imagination; its rectitude and depravity. X.—The interposition of 
evil demons, largely considered. XI.—The true grounds of security against them. II.—The 
application to the particular case. XIII.—A resolution concerning the right author of the books, 
answered. XIV.—A brief examination of the case of Dr. Pordage; and his true character 
given. XV.—The eighth, the honourable mention of magic; which is justified, or the true dis- 
tinguished from the false. XVI.—The ninth exception, from the nature of the style: wherein, 
of astrology, alchemy, the Chaldee oracles, Platonic divinity and Brnme. XVII.—True divine 
inspirations are inconsistent with suchastyle. An accommodation of the prophetical spirit in the 
style even to the prejudice of a writer. XVIII.—An inquiry whether any mistake as to the 
matter, may be a sufficient plea against the divine authority of a revelation, or against other reve- 
lations tothe same person. XIX.—The charge of Gnostocism considered, and the introducing a 
female personality into the Deity how to be understood. XX.—Thecharge of inconsistencies and 
contradictions considered and reconciled. An explication of the hypothesis concerning the gene- 
ration and regeneration of Divine Wisdom, as also of Christ, and of the seven stars in his right 
hand. XXI.—The mystery of regeneration in material nature accordant to the first. XXII.— 
The charge of Manicheism considered : and the true origination of evil discoursed at large, according 
to this author. XXIII.—How nothing doth so fundamentally subvert the Manichean heresy, as 
the Origenian Doctrine concerning the limited duration of evil. XXIV.—The innocency of this 
doctrine. XXV.—A particular representation of the doctrine and sentiments of this writer, as 
to this point: and the mannerof the restitutionin all the inferior worlds. XXVI.—Reflections 
upon the Revelation of this Doctrine. XXVII.—The charge of Schism searched into, and the 
danger of Erastinism in a church society. XXVIII.—The Society lately established in England, 
and holding communion abroad with several parts of the Catholic Church can be no Schismatical 
Society. XXIX.—My own particular case briefly stated and reflected upon: with an argument here- 
upon. XXX.—The conclusion. 

‘Upon the review of this Letter I find a mistake by me committed, in reference to the origin of 
evil, as from two co-eternal principles; by trusting to my own words as to what was written upon 
it in the Discourse to the Enochian walks. Which, though the author thereof doth not pretend in- 
deed to have received by express voice; or by any visional manifestation, yet doth affect to have 
been revealed to her, being out of the reach of all human knowledge and wisdom: which is most 
certainly true. Yet however the substance may be matter of divine revelation, it must not hence 
be determined that the deductions and reasonings harmonizing in the delivery of it must be purely 
soalso. Itis to be noted likewise that there is an illumination of reason, which cannot be well dis- 


We propose, for the gratification no less than the edification of the reader, as well as with refer- 
ence to our subject in hand, (and also as reflecting upon what was inserted in the note of pp. 234—7, 
as to the way in which Behmen’s profound verities should be explicated and illustrated,) to present 
one more extract from the MSS. of the recondite and pious Lee, and then to proceed with our nar- 
rative. The reader will bear in mind what has been remarked concerning Mrs. Lead, and her 
visions, as being merely her own idiocratic conceptions from Behmen’s ground, and how Lee 'be- 
came her learned apologist and defender with Dodwell and others ; and also how he made her ac- 
quaintance, and became enamoured of her as an original transcendental spiritualist. The writer 
conceives that the first of her books, in the publication of which Lee interested himself, was ‘‘ The 
Laws of Paradise,” a small 18mo. published 1795. Upon this treatise many ingenious and critical 
remarks and inquiries were sent to him by his friends (some of the originals being now before the 
writer), to which he penned arswers. The same also with respect to her subsequent works. In 
reference to these the writer finds an interesting MS. by Lee, headed ‘ ConceRNING Wispom,” being 
an answer to two queries of deep interest. It isthis piece(forming, indeed, an ANNOTATION, in the 
“(GRAMMAR OF Wispom,”) which is now proposed to be given, as follows :— 

Q. I.—What conception or idea is to be had of Divine Wisdom, to conciliate with it that perso- 
nal apparition of her in the figure of an human Virgin, that performs several personal transactions 
as instructing, leading, giving laws, &c.? ‘ ( 

AnswER.—How strange soever this may appear, yet is it no more than what may be well de- 
fended from the best and most authentic authors, if a due examination be made of them. And,in 
short, it cannot be unknown how this figurative idea of the Divine Wisdom is warrantable from the 
sacred writers, as that also of human wisdom is in like manner from profane writers. Not only 
Solomon in his Proverbs and Mystic Song, with the Sapiential book by us called Apocryphal, but 
certainly held by the Hellenistical school and primitive Christians in the highest veneration : and 
the Visions of Esdras (who seems to be cited, even in the gospel itself, for a true prophet). 

But Christ himself represents to us Wisdom under the very same conception, attributing to her 
a personal act,and giving us an idea of her answerable to that of a mother, by making mention of 
her children. The disciple who lay in his bosom and best understood his mind, is perfectly agree- 
able hereto, being confirmed by what was shewn to him in heaven of this nature; and has left the 
church an account of two such personal apparitions, the one of the heavenly woman impregnated 
by the Divine seed, Rev. xii., and the other of the Divine bride and mother of Jerusalem, descend- 
ing from God to pitch her tabernacle on the earth. Rev. xxi, And what need is there after this 
to mention the apparition of such a female to St. Hermas, an immediate successor of the apostles 
at the beginning of his prophetical visitations; and the Laws of Admonitions, with the parables and 
visions which were afterwards given him? Or what need is there to shew how in succeeding ages 
some holy and separated souls have been visited by God much after the same manner: though they 
themselves may not perhaps have apprehended, or may even have mistaken, such Divine commu- 
nications and appearances, which are pourtrayed forth according to certain eternal schemes in the 
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heavens? _ Sucha disquisition as this might be very curious, but there is no necessity for it; there 
being an higher and greater, and more uncontroverted authority, to vindicate this manner of wri- 
ting concerning Wisdom ; if we have but an ear to hear her voice, as speaking in the Scriptures. The 
authority of which being allowed of, what occasion is there for any other subordinate reasons? or 
what necesssity to declare the (deepest) ground, either of the whole Church (Jewish and Gentile) 
being always represented under the figure as of a single female person, and thence called Our holy 
Mother the Church, or of the great abuses and superstitions which have sprung up with respect to 
the mother of our Lord, the blessed Virgin Mary; the titles, both in the Greek and Latin churches 
(at first) truly given to her, but misunderstood afterward and misapplied, and the veneration which 
is due to her from all generations, as distinguished from that false one which the ignorant zeal of 
many have prompted them to give? For without entering into such particular inquiries, it is I 
suppose, sufficiently evident both from what has been here and elsewhere delivered as to this point, 
that the personal apparition of Wisdom in such a figure, and her performing several personal trans- 
actions, is in no wise inconsistent with the sacred writers, but very conformable to their sentiments 
and modes of expression. 

And as for the same representation of Wisdom by profane authors, much also might be said. 
But there is one instance of this so full, so particular, and se significative, as to add any others 
after it would be quite superfluous : it is that Platonical piece of Boethius, which may deservedly 
be called his philosophical masterpiece, wherein, as a perfect Deist, he handles, in Five Books, the 
matter of Consolation, without any regard to the principles of Christianity. Human wisdom, or 
philosophy, is here represented as a grave and majestic matron; is made to perform the part ofa 
mother, or tutoress ; and is introduced not only ina personal figure, but many personal actions are 
attributed to her, as giving forth counsels and monitions, instructing, confuting, reproving, and 
the like: the whole being nothing else but a continual intercourse and communion betwixt her 
and her disciple. And whether he be considered as expressing herein the sentiments either of 
the Ethnic or of the Christian theology, the matter will be much one: for if the former, then have 
we the sense of the Gentiles, as according to the light of nature; with universal tradition deliver- 
ing down this figurative idea of the inward teacher as of a female principle, or as a passive form. 
of supersensual light irradiating the mind, and a soft gentle affluence from the Divine Being, trans- 
forming, and even deifying, the soul, so as the wise man becomes a god by participation (see prop. 
X.of theiiid. book. But ifthe latter, thenis there no doubt to be made whether this be a new up- 
start conception of the heavenly Wisdom, or whether it be anold one, entertained by the Christian 
church from time immemorial. To say that this is an emblematical representation will avail but 
little; for if that be even supposed, we must grant at least that what is represented under it must. 
answer to that which represents. And herein does lie the key which reveals the true origin of the 
Gentile divinity, and gives us to see whence sprang the great and horrible abuse of their secret 
mysteries. For what more ridiculous absurdity can there be, than to make Wisdom a Goddess, gene- 
rated from Jupiter alone, and leaping out of his skull, so soon as cleaved asunder for that purpose ;, 
if we understand this grossly, as the words at first do sound ? But if we shall look upon the- 
Pallas, or the Minerva, of the Pagans, barely as an emblem of the Divine generation of Wisdom in, 
human souls, and of its original pre-existence in the Divine intellect, before the descent thereof 
and manifestation in nature; then all will be very instructive. But this cannot be easily explica- 
ted as it ought in a few words; and therefore, here passing it over, I shall only hint in general that 
the idea of a Divine Virgin subsisting in God, and proceeding from God by outward manifestation,, 
to teach and enlighten souls, by the assistance of the separator of nature, (or of a spiritual and vi- 
tal flame:which may break asunder the thick saturnine compaction which is in every fallen birth, 
thereby to make a passage for the Light, as a pure virgin and Divine essence to burst forth, and to, 
be clothed in a personal figure of glory,)—whence soever this was derived, was really known tothe 
wise Heathens, and must needs have somewhat more in it than is vulgarly apprehended. Human 
wisdorn indeed may be mistaken for the Divine, but this alters not the case at all; though the con- 
sequent of such a mistake be in itself most fatal. So this is sufficient to show, that such a figura- 
tive idea of wisdom is no strange thing, but warrantable from sacred and profane writers. Which 
being premised, let us then consider what is the true conception of Divine wisdom, which answers 
to this figurative idea of a Virgin, and to her personal appearance, not only to this illuminated au- 
thor, but to sundry others also [ faithful practisers of the GRAMMAR OF WispoM, see p. 42]. The 
conceptions hereof being exceeding various, whereby the greatest confusion does arise, for want of 
attention, I shall endeavour to enumerate the more principal, that soa just and adequate conception 
may be formed from them all. : er. ae 

1.—By Divine Wisdom we may understand the unmanifested Divine intellect, the unorigina- 
ted and ungenerated light, the abyssal mind of the divine Unity. Thus Wisdom is not distinct 
from the Father, but is both in him, and one with him. i 

2.—By it we may understand the manifested Divine intellect, the originated and generated 
light, or light of light, and the abyssal mind of the Divine fecundity, whereby all things are made. 
Thus the name of Wisdom is attributed to the eternal Word, or Son, and is both in the Son, and 
one with the Son. " F 3 

3.—By it we may understand the manifestation itself of the intellect, light, and mind of the 
Deity ; or the revelation of both Father and Son to the Spirit (or most central ground) of the soul. 
And thus it most properly belongs to the Holy Ghost, who is thence rightly called a Spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation. 5 r (hale v7 

4,—By it we may understand the abstract Idea of the whole Divine Being, as manifesting itself 
through a tri-unity of principle in Father, Son, and Spirit; or as the intellectual conception of the 
Deity in itself, according to all its essential relations, whether this conception, or idea, be original 
and uncommunicated, as in the fountain, or originated and communicated, as in the the streams. 

5.—By it we may understand this very idea, as passing through, and invested by pure and in- 
corruptible Nature : or the total Divine idea corporified ; which is by a more outward substantial- 


ising thereof in the creation. Thus it is the same with what some do call the one element, and 
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others the universal body of the Adyos. It is called also the heavenly humanity of Christ, the taber- 
nacle of God, and by many other names. . . : pict gs x f 

6.—By it we may understand the Image of this corporified idea; or the individuation thereo 
as in a personal form, or figure, being clothed upon with the angelical nature. 

7.—By it we may understand this individual image, as descending in its own personal form, 
and representing itself even in a true human Virgin. Which virgin is thereby properly made the 
representative of Wisdom. And this representation may be either in one or more. ; 

Besides which, there are two general conceptions of the Divine Wisdom, either as before, or as 
in Nature; answering to the twofold conception of the Deity, or to the Divine tri-unity before nature, 
and the Divine érinity in nature. According to the first of which this holy Principle is fitly repre- 
sented by an eye; and accordlng to the second by a mirror; of both which abundance of instances 
might be brought, that are nowise inconsiderable, from the Revelation of Revelations, and from most 
of the other books set forth by the same author. 

Now if we'do not distinguish so many different conceptions, it is not at all to be wondered at 
if we fall into very great confusion, and either take offence or run into some gross: abuses hereby, 
through the mistake of that which is in itself most true, and most honourable likewise to the Divine 
Being ; by the misapplication of this or that idea, which we may have taken up, and which, though 
never so true in itself, may not yet contain in it the whole truth, or be perfectly true according to 
such certain relations whereto it is applied. The first conception of Wisdom, for instance, is most 
clearly and undoubtedly truein itself. But nothing would be more absurd or of more dangerous con- 
sequence, if I should therefore deny the second to be true, and oppose myself to the Nicene Fathers 
calling Christ, as God of God, so also Light of Light, or Wisdom of Wisdom. And should I grant 
the second, and not allow the third also, what do I but contradict the Holy Ghost himself, as speak- 
ing in the scriptures? If Wisdom be a spirit, and be called the Spirit of wisdom, both in the Old 
and New Testament, then is he one with wisdom, as the Son and Father are one therewith. f Or if 
I should allow all three, but oppose the fourth, what do I else in effect but deny the Creation, or 
the first manifestation of the Deity in nature; which cannot be, without the Divine Idea of it be 
supposed to pre-exist ? This one, universal, all-comprehensive Idea is called the E”’aomAcoy 
axvASwrov, or the immaculate virgin mirror of the Divine energy, by the Book of Wisdom, and the 
E’ixav or the portraiture of the omnipotent goodness, ch. viii. 26. It is this idea which the 
Lord possessed, as within himself, in the beginning of his way, which is his process into Nature, 
before his works of old; and which was manifested by the eternal Word, going forth triumphantly 
in the same. It is this which was set up both from everlasting, that is, before any manifesta- 
tion of nature, or in the silent eternity; and from the beginning of all time, as preparatory to the 
said manifestation. It was before ever the earth was, and when there were no depths &c., for 
according to it was the earth made; as likewise the depths &c. It was the matrix of all lives, 
seeds and forms, in the three kingdoms of nature; and that great Exemplar of the world, co-ex- 
tended infinitely with the Divine Being, according to which therefore, both the heavens were pre- 
pared, and the whyss encompassed at once. Whence it is described as God’s most familiar friend, 
or intimate consort; and as the Divine delight and sport. For all which see Prov. viii. 22 to 32. 
This conception then of Wisdom is no less real than any of the former three; and is only to be de- 
duced at large from the words of Wisdom’s greatest favourite, and from the wise Siracides also, if 
it were thought requisite. But if we go to confound this conception of Divine Wisdom with 
either of those, we must not expect otherwise but to be lost quickly in a maze of our own imagi- 
nations. And should wealso stop here, and cast away the three remaining ones, the danger will not 
be found much less upon an important consideration of the whole. For if there be no corporifica- 
tion of the Divine idea, then must the creation have necessarily stopped in the very beginning: 
and there must nothing have been brought forth creaturely, out of the supreme Fountain of Being, 
besides simple and naked spirits; the existence of anything else in rerum natura being an utter 
impossibily, if that supposition be allowed of. If also there be no individuation of the prolific 
Divine idea, when corporified, manifold absurdities cannot but thence follow, and consequences 
most highly derogatory to the unity and simplicity of God, as also to the order of beings; and 
even destructive of the principles of individuation in every creature. Lastly, if this individual 
Idea of the Divine glory, being thus invested with a Divine corpereity, or an amdppora of the one 
heavenly and omniform substance, may not personally represent itself, wheresoever it shall choose, 
in such vessels of the Divine light and grace as are made fit to receive, and able to bear the same ; 
then must the hope of Christ’s kingdom be at an end, and we shall never be made virgins to follow 
the Lamb. Were this not so, the marriage of him and his bride could never be celebrated; as 
will appear more evidently, when we come to consider the next question. So long now as we keep 
these conceptions of the Divine Wisdom according to the gradual manifestations thereof, and de- 
scent into nature, distinct from each other; there is little or no difficulty that is considerable. But 
if we blend these together, there is nothing in the world so preposterous and absurd which would 
not hence follow. A thousand instances might be easily given in the three or four first; and 
hardly less perhaps than ten times as many in the last. 

To form now a general conception of Wisdom out of all these, I consider it as an eternal Di- 
vine principle (or most holy energy) of fecundity in the Godhead, which is before, in and after 
Nature; whereby the Godhead having first beheld and comprehended all within itself, does after- 
ward image forth itself in all whatever it thus beheld and comprehended ; bringing forth by it from 
eternity its first begotten image, and out of that innumerable subalternate images, from the begin- 
ning of time, and so forward; for an eternal spirit of Divine joy and harmony in the creature. 
Which principle, or energy, originally subsists in the Father, and is one spirit with the Father, being 
as the Eye or intellect to the Spirit of Eternity ; by which there is eternally generated the Word, 
as the only begotten Son of the Father, in whom the fulness of his wisdom substantially dwells; 
and by whom the triumphing light of his intellect is eternally manifested, through the virtual 
powers of the Holy Spirit, as proceeding from the Father by the Son, into every created image, ad- 
dressed according to the capacity of each, ‘Thus is Wisdom truly to. be considered as the Idea and 
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Glass of the blessed Trinity, as also of all creatures which are thence originated ; and as such it 
may descend and clothe itself, both with an universal and particular body, and personate its glory 
in a proper subject. | Whereupon it may well deserve to be heeded that the original of Wisdom, 
or her pre-existent state in God, is expressly distinguished from her nativity, or manifestation in a 
glorious female figure, by those very Writings which have been censured so much, on the account 
of introducing a female personality into the nature of the Divine Being: for in the Manifestation 
concerning the Eight Worlds, Wisdom’s eternal originality is there clearly declared to be from the 
tri-une Deity, being a Virgin hid in God from all eternity ; but her nativity, or manifestative glory 
in the form of a female virgin, not to be so; for that as to this, she was brought forth in time (§ 16, 
p. 31). And this is afterward explained by an example taken from Adam, who for certain was 
created after God’s image: and therefore as Eve must have pre-existed in him originally, before 
she could be taken out of him (if the image do answer to the archetype, or life); thus also it must 
have been in the very case concerning the origination and manifestation of this virgin of Divine 
Wisdom—the one being necessarily before nature, and the other as necessarily in nature. Now 
concerning her personal apparition in the figure as of ahuman Virgin, there can be no manner of 
question made according to which of these this was; for owé of nature certainly there can be no fi- 
gurative manifestation, nor appearance of any distinct personality. And if it were in nature (as 
most certainly it was), there can’no real difficulty remain why God might not, if he pleased, thus 
presentiate himself; and through such a living embodied idea transact all what is recorded, and 
reveal in the human nature the mystery of the three-sealed book, as it was shewn in the vision. 

Q. Il.—— Whether this Divine Wisdom is another thing than that Spirit of God which dwelleth in 
sanctified souls, and communicated to them the gifts of the Spirit, Isa. xi. 2; and produceth in them 
the fruits of the Spirit? Gal.v.22. 

ANswER.—Divine Wisdom and the Spirit of God are inseparably united together: Wisdom 
cannot be without the Spirit, neither can the Spirit be without the Wisdom. Yet are they not 
one altogether, in whatever sense of those which have been mentioned this be taken; but there 
is a real distinction betwixt them, notwithstanding the union of essences: and therefore we ought 
not to confound their substance for the sake of this unity; which is also betwixt God and his an- 
gels. For this union of essences is very well consistent with the truest distinction: even as the 
angels of God are united with God in their essence, who are thereby commissionated to go forth in 
his name, and are yet nevertheless most truly distinguished from him. And so also there is an 
union of essences and natures betwixt God and man, as in the person of the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and by consequence hereof likewise in the persons of all his saints, as members of him. But as 
this union is without confusion of substance both in Christ, and in the saints; so also is it in the 
present case of Wisdom and the Holy Spirit: who are indeed undivided, but not the same in the 
ground of their being. For the Holy Ghost as essentially united with the Wisdom of God enters 
into holy souls ; making them friends of God, by a communication of his gifts to them, and a pro- 
duction of his fruits in them. The Divine Wisdom doth not properly and of itself communicate 
these gifts, or produce these fruits ; but does only infuse her nature into man, as by irradiation: to 
which nature of wisdom infused, the gifts of the Spirit are solely communicable, and in which alone 
the fruits thereof are producible. And as to every generation there is required (1.) the seed, and 
(2.) the nature: so likewise must there be in the regeneration of the human soul a concurrence of 
these two; by the Holy Spirit’s producing therein the birth of Love (that is, Christ within) through 
the nature of Wisdom, as the principle of Divine fecundity in everything, and that without which 
the seed of God would be as dead, and quite shut up. To this Divine generation of souls, or 
their new-birth, the seed is properly conferred by the Spirit; and the nature into which the seed 
is received, and by which it is made to fructify, proceeds from Wisdom: and thus we are to under- 
stand that Christ, according to the flesh, was conceived by the Holy Ghost of the virgin Mary 
(blessed for all generations); not as she was an earthly virgin only, but as the heavenly Virgin of 
God’s wisdom had chosen in her to represent herself outwardly (according to the seventh and low- 
est acceptation of this name made mention of in answer to the first Quere), for the bringing forth 
again, after the eternal pattern in the heavens, the highest birth of God, in the lowest manifesta- 
tion thereof, under the covering of vile andcorruptiblenature. Therefore was that Holy One who 
was born of her, most truly (according to the words of the angel) called the Son of God; inasmuch 
as in this his temporal generation he was conceived both from a Divine seed and a Divine nature: 
even as he was in that which was called eternal; whether by it we understand his generation in 
the bosom of the Father from all eternities of eternities, as manifested to the Father alone; or else 
his generation from the said bosom of his father in eternity indeed, but yet in the beginning of time, 
whereby he was brought forth into a figurative image and personality, as the first born of all 
creatures, for the creation as well of the angelical, as of this world. Now this hosom of God is no 
other than the virgin spirit of Wisdom, the holy and eternal principle of Divine fruitfulness, and 
that Womb of eternity, which is alluded to in Psalm cx. 3, where the Hebrew word REcHEM, 
translated the womb, which the Jewish writers do also call Beth-ha-Rechem, i.e. the house of 
mercy, is very emphatical and proper; and doth most livelily set forth the Divine compassionate- 
ness, as manifesting itself in Christ. And hereupon it is observable what the most learned of the 
Jews do write upon those words of the Law, Sanctify unto me all the first-born, whatsoever openeth 
the womb, Exod. xiii. 2, That all the first-born do appertain to Cochmah, thatis, the Wisdom of God ; 
as being the first emanation from the Divine Being, through which the Supreme Unity (which they 
call the Crown) descends down into nature and creature, for manifesting the heavenly kingdom of the 
Messias throughout, by and in all the archetypal numbers and modes of being: and moreover that to 
the kingdom itself(which is the archetypal number), is given the name of the first-born. The reason 
of which is that the primogeniture of the kingdom, according tothe mystic scale of the Divine forms, 
proceeds out of the opening of the virgin fountain, or womb, of the Divine Wisdom ; by which the Pa- 
ternal Unity is manifested in glorious variety, and so exhibited in all the descending forms, as the 
only immortal King. And again, upon that place of the Prophet which says, The first of all the 

. first-fruits of all things...shall bethe priests, Ezek, xliv. 30, they tell us that the ground of birthright 
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belongs to God’s Wisdom, or to this opened and unsealed fountain of the Divine govdness; and 
that the first-born, or the first-fruits of all things are the peculiom of God, and of his wisdom. 
Which Wisdom, having the right of primogeniture, confers thereby a kingdom ; and with it the 
Priesthood also: according to which they interpret the name of Melchisedech; making it to be the 
same both with Malcuth, the kingdom, and Dobar, the Divine oracle, or the word of the Lord, 
Psalm cx. 4. Accordingly also they interpret what is written in another Psalm of a joyful mother 
of children; after which it is immediately added Hallelu-I.AH, or Praise ye the Lord. Psalm cxiil. 

R. Isaac said, ‘It is written in the Psalms, the joyful mother of children, Hallelujah: what is 
to be understood by the mother isknown. But who are the children?” ‘Come, observe! (said R. 
Simeon) we have been taught that there is a twofold issue, the one male, the other female &e.,’ 
and so proceeds to prove that by the male is meant the Divine Word, which he calls Tiphereth, or 
the fulness of all the Divine emanations, and the beautiful image; and that by the female is 
meant the bride of this divine Word, which is the Church, that is, the body of this fulness, and 
the bright mirror of all the perfections of this image, whence she is called the kingdom ; also the 
queen, and the king’s daughter ; the sister-spouse of the great Solomon, the princess, the hea- 
venly Sarah, Jerusalem, the Virgin of Sion; and by sundry other names corresponding with these ! 
Furthermore they tell us, that the opening of the womb signifies the kingdom of God and the Mes- 
sias, and specially the manifestation of this Divine kingdom in the new formation, disposition, and 
configuration of .the vessels (that is, the creatures), or in the redintegration, restitution, and regene- 
tration of all things under corruption. Which opening, say they, is made by the Law, in the 
obedience to all its affirmative precepts; the number whereof they calculate to be exactly the same 
with the number of the Hebrew word which is used for the womb, that is 248 : thereby expressing 
how that it is by the opening of the heavenly matrix in the fallen nature, that there is an influx 
received from the Father of Lights; whereby we are enabled both to fulfil his commandments, 
walking before him in all holiness and righteousness unblameable, as the wndefiled ones of Sion; 
andalso to bear that exceeding great reward which is prepared for the children of the kingdom, or 
of the Sarah who is above. Hence then it appears that, according totheir parabolical manner of wri- 
ting, the right of primogeniture to a priestly kingdom, or a royal priesthood, doth consist in the 
opening of a virgin womb; and that there is also a womb of eternal or incorruptible Virginity in 
the heavens, from which proceeds a twofold birth, male and female, in the perfect image of God, 
which are re-united together in one eternally, by the highest nuptial tie, the Spirit of God. And 
thus the bridegroom and bride, or Christ and his Church, are both made to be truly the offspring of 
God, and to image forth in like manner his glory by means of heavenly generation ; with this only 
difference, that as Christ is the living portraiture of the Divine Essence, which is the more inward 
and radical notion of the Deity; so is the Church the similitude, and representative of the Divine Naq- 
ture, which is somewhat more outward, and as the byss, or ground, of the Spirit of eternity, or Su- 
preme Unity. For the better comprehending of which mutual relation, it may not be perhaps 
amiss to set down here a short Scheme thereof, according to the more principal names which the 
Hebrew Mystics do generally attribute to each of these, viz. the Messiah and his church or king- 
dom, or do at least reduce to one or other class: since also it will serve to form some conception 
by, of that original distinction which is in the Divine Being itself, whence this is derived; and by 
consequence hereof to discern likewise the Spirit of God, which is an active and masculine power, 
from the holy Virgin of Divine Wisdom, which is a passive and feminine power, which therefore by 
some is called the Divine Corpereity, and also the vestment of the Deity. 


TIPHERETH. MALCUTH. 
1, The Supernal Man, or Heavenly Adam. 1. The Virgin of Israel, or heavenly Eve. 
2. The Bridegroom. 2. The Bride. 
3. The Husband of the Church. 3. The Church and Congregation of Israel. 
4. The King. 4. The Queen of Heaven. 
5. The Great Priest. 5. The Sanctuary. 
6. The Sun. 6. The Moon, 
7. The Glass of Illumination. 7. The Glass Illuminated. 
8. The Law. 8. The Tables of the Law. 
9. The Covenant. 9. The Ark of the Covenant. 
10. The World to Come. 10. The Ark of Noah. 
11. The Tree of Life. 11. The Earth of Life. 
12. The Root of the Tree. 12. The Branches. , 
13. Heaven. ; 13. Earth. 
14, Spirit. 14, Body. 
15. The Throne of Judgment. 15. The Tabernacle of Judgment. 
16. David. 16. The House of David. 
17. Metatron. 17. The Schecina, or Glory of God. 
18. Micleldeeaeens 18. ane Temple of Peace. 
19. Jacob. 19, Leah, or the Mother of Se i 
20. Israel. id 20. Rachel. wee Giaudren 
21. Solomon. 21. The Shulamite. 
22. The Voice. 22. The Echo. 
23. The WORD. 23. The Speech. 
24. JEHOVAH, M 24. ELOHIM, the Angels, or Souls made par- 


takers of the Divine nature. 

Besides these several others might be brought, and observations raised from each i 
particular, which would afford perhaps no contemptible light to the matter in hand, ah bes 
fully set out some things little heeded, or understood, concerning the marriage of the Messias and 
his Church, as represented both in the old Prophets, and in the Revelations of St. John most fully. 
But we shall content ourselves with one only observation which seems to us most material; ‘that 
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ment, parce que l’ame de l’homme, dit-il, est primitivement une Pensée de Dieu: de la il résulte 
que le moyen de nous renouveler en rentrant dans notre vraie nature, c’est de penser par notre 








we may not be carried out here into a more accurate or particular disquisition about the sense of 
the Jews, and the Sages of the Eastern nations concerning the Divine matrimony of heaven and 
earth, God and Man, than is at present needful. And which is this, ‘‘That the marriage of Christ 
and his Church, in the descent of the New Jerusalem on earth, can never be consummated with- 
out there be such an essential relation pre-existing in Heaven, and flowing from the very Di- 
vine Nature itself; and that the souls which are made his bride, cannot otherwise be called vir- 
gins, but as the heavenly Virgin, and corporified idea of the Divine Being in the superior Jeru- 
salem, doth impersonate itself in them, and so becomes to them the true tabernacle of God, Rev. 
Xxi. 3.” For Christ and the Church are but one complete image of GOD : he is indeed the head ; 
but as the head is not completed without the members, so neither is Christ without the incorpora- 
tion of the Church, which is truly his body; being flesh of his flesh, and bone of his bone, in a 
sense that is no less real than that wherein it was first spoken concerning the terrestrial Eve the 
bride of the terrestrial Adam: wherefore they are not to be accounted twain but one. Thisis the 
highest ground of the wnity of the Church, and why it is even called Christ. Acts ix. 4,5. And 
great is the mystery of this marrriage: which is no more in truth than a re-union of what was an- 
tecedently one, even as Adam was one before the formation of Eve, being appKvoOnros (as some of 
the Ancients did call him) or a complete Angelical Virgin, both male and female within himself; 
as possessing both the principles of self-multiplication in him individually concentrated, after a 
spiritual and heavenly manner. Now this most essential relation of two such principles in Adam 
(and these also in themselves distinct from, however united with the inspiration of the Almighty, 
that.breath of lives mentioned, Gen. ii. 7), while he stood in the original (and most perfect) con- 
stitution of nature, as created after the likeness of GOD, doth not only suppose (1.) a pre-existent 
harmony thereof in the creation according to the highest degree of Unity, which may be termed 
individual; {2.) a separation or division thereof after the creation, or a procession of the Unity 
into a Duality, which duality is proportionable to and concordant with it; and (3.)are-union of the 
duality, in and through the harmony of the principles thus separated, by the inystical knot which 
reconstitutes them one, as they were at first, though not perfectly in the same manner and de- 
gree: but it doth also suppose somewhat analogous to each of these three to have had a previous 
subsistence in the Divine Archetypes; and likewise that the eternal marriage eternally celebrated 
in heaven betwixt GOD and his immaculate consort of W1spom, cannot make the latter to be fully 
one with the Holy Spirit, however inseparably hereby united therewith. And therefore this essen- 
tial and most intimate relation both of the first Adam to his Eve, and of the second Adam to the 
second Eve, his heavenly bride, must needs flow from the very Divine nature itself: and without 
there had been brought forth from God a corporified Idea of his being in the virgin mirror and 
matrix of the celestial Jerusalem,"there must have been no production either of a first, or of a se- 
cond Eve; and consequently the marriage of the Lamb and his bride must never be celebrated : 
yea what is still more, there could have been no such thing even as human generation upon the 
earth. But let even one and the other be granted, yet this possibility supposed, the actual cele- 
bration will not follow of this blessed marriage, without. all that are to make up the bride be first 
‘ made virgins, and then made one virgin. For he who is himself a Virgin will not admit any but 
virgins info his nearest converSation; hence are they all virgins who follow him in his kingdom 
of Mount Sion; thence do the virgins love him because of his name poured forth upon them, 
whereby they are assimilated to him by the oil of consecration wherewith they are in like manner 
anointed, and so are impulsed to run after him by the savour of his good ointments, typified by that 
sacred and most mysterious composition under the Law, which was not to touch man’s flesh, 
Exodus xxx. 32; and thence was it that the High Priest was obliged to marry a virgin, and 
that too without the least manner of blemish. And then secondly, as the bride of Christ can he 
but one, wherefore he says, My undefiled (that is, my virgin) is one, Canticles, vi. 9; so unless all 
these virgins, who are the daughters of the heavenly Jerusalem, do become one, as their mother is 
one, they cannot be made the bride prepared for her husband ; or be one with him who is one with 
himself, and one-with the Father. [See B.’s Incar. I, xi. xii] Now it is impossible that they 
should ever be made virgins, in the highest and truest sense of the word, without that virginity 
which was originally in Adam before the formation of Eve, be restored again: but (according to 
what has been before laid down) this can never be restored, without there was an heavenly pre-ex- 
istent Virginity, according to which that was imaged forth in him. And much more impossible 
would it still be to haveallthese numberless virgins to be re-incorporated, avaxepadat ovaGa1, Eph. 
i. 10, recapitulated, or gathered together in one, without they had all proceeded out of one, tt ey 
be not born of the one undefiled womb of the everlasting morning, the pure corporified Idea ee 
‘bright mirror of the Divine Tri-une Being ; if they be not generated from above, or sepeneratg 4 
as well of the living virgin water of God’s Wisdom, as of the fire of the Spee DION He es ce 
line and active power that is comprehended by the other in all angelical generations ; we y ao 
ginity of the saints, and their consequent re-union and re-incorporation both with one ano es le 
with Christ, in that express and full sense which the Scripture gives, would be in ee exuee va by 
us : and our hopes of the kingdom of Christ, with all the patriarchs, prophets an apes ae: w 
be no better than a pleasant amusement. Wherefore it follows, That a virgin ane che ; eee 
sarily descend from God out of heaven, as the blessed: womb of all heavenly ta page agn » S; 
and that this may so presentiate and impersonate itself in man, as man pene ay, Lee Pom 
the tabernacle of God, for the solemnization of the nuptials of Christ ene! aa he Ge ; else ee pee 
evidently appears that this, however united indissolubly with the Holy. on , is y ae i is ne 
from him. The one is more active, the other more passive: the one gives the angelic : a Pe Bh a 
new heavenly generation, the other gives the angelical water. So there nee et AAS ne ieee 
to this observation that was intended upon the descent of thenew Jerusalem B eking SBOE 
among many others that might be made from the precedent Table; which to see ae payer - 
f0rd no despicable light. And the twofold birth, male and female, from Divine Wisdom, or the ge 
neration of the Messiah and his Church (or kingdom) being thus in some measure i bya ac- 
cording to principles acknowledged by the most learned among the Jews, this might be sufficient 
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propre Principe, et d’employer nos pensées comme autant d’organes pour opérer ce renouvelle- 
ment. Malgré la source élevée od l’auteur remonte, il ayouait plus tard qu’il n’aurait pas écrit ce 








alone to take away all scandal and offence from among the Christians on this head, if the matter be 
but duly weighed by them. Notwithstanding which, for the fuller elucidation of what David has 
spoken in spirit concerning the everlasting womb of the heavenly day-break, or the Aurora of the 
angelical kingdom, when beholding the generation of the Messias from the same, he called him 
Lord, who yet was to be his son; and also because J do not know that this matter has been yet by 
any fundamentally handled, I shall offer some further thoughts to the consideration of the wise in 
heart, about this great and holy secret of a Virgin nature, both as subsisting in God, and flowing 
from God: that so every one that will but incline his ear, may easily come to the understanding of 
it, and see how and wherein it is distinguished as from the essential Word, so likewise from the 
Holy Spirit, as properly taken.* Nevertheless it ought still to be remembered, that by reason of 
their inseparable union, the operations, affections and offices of the one may be attributed to the 
other; so that that which properly belongs to Wisdom may very well be predicated of the Spirit of 
God, as may also what belongs to the Spirit more properly be predicated in like manner of Wisdom, 
which is as the Divine vehicleand chariot wherein he rides triumphantly into Nature. The same 
thing also may be said as to Christ, with respect as well to one, as tothe other of these: whichis a 
caution well to be heeded, for the sake of greater distinctness, in the reading of most spiritual wri- 
ters. The considerations follow :— [* See B.’s Three Tables, the First Table. ] 
Consideration I, The Hebrew word Rechem wheresoever it is found in Scripture, whether it 

be interpreted for the womb, or for mercy, when it is applied to God, may be said to express not 
only a principle of paternity, but also of maternity existing in the Deity, with respect to the su- 
perior orders of created beings. And wherever the same is used plurally, as most frequently it 
is in relation to the Divine Being, it may fitly signify the super-excellence of this most holy prin- 
ciple, as not possible to be expressed by any singular; whence also the most common name of 
God in this language is of a plural termination, as is well known: which primarily denotes the 
super-excellent Majesty of the omnipotent Creator of all things, without detracting at all from 
the Unity of the Godhead thereby; as this in like manner, the super-excelling glory of the Di- 
vine benignity towards his creatures, that would comprehend them in the unity of life. And 
by both we are to understand the communicativeness and fecundity of the Divine nature, with- 
out which no creation or generation could be in any of the worlds, visible or invisible. Now 
there cannot be a more refreshing and delightful consideration than this, [which is the capital index 
to the last series of Mr. Law’s writings,] That the very principle of Divine fecundity, by which, 
and out of which, all things whatever are produced, is no other than the fountain and womb of 
LOVE; yeathe womb of all tender loves in the creature, and of all mercy both in God and in 
it; the beginning of the creation of God, whence heaven and earth first sprang forth, the male and 
female offspring whence numberless births were to proceed; the universal and original womb, the 
womb of wombs! It was from this holy womb, eternal fountain, and most essential principle of 
Divine Mercifulness, that judgment was swallowed up by mercy, as but from one bright sudden 
glance thereof, even when the terrors of the Law were thundered forth in such astonishing ma- 
jesty. Forit was from this the promise was at first made to the woman’s seed, that it should destroy 
the curse in nature; and from hence not some, but all generations were to be blessed : whence 
the curse of the Law for idolatry was to terminate in four only, but the covenant of mercy was to 
be extended even to a thousand generations. | Now in a thousand there are all comprehended. 
Therefore also does the Scripture so very much inculcate the eternity of the Divine mercy: and God 
is not only pleased to attribute to himself the bowels and affections of a mother, but even to de- 
clare the most eminent perfection of this principle in him, both as to the intensiveness and exten- 
siveness thereof, above all that can be found in a natural mother; and the impossibility for him to 
forget, or cast away utterly and eternally that which is his offspring: Wherefore the Prophet Ha- 
bakkuk in his most lofty psalm calls on God, in the midst of wrath to remember RECHEM, or the 
womb of mercy (ch. iii. 2). With which, many places both in the Law and in the Prophets do 
sweetly harmonize; but specially in the Psalms, as particularly xc., cvi.and cvii.; Lam. iii. Hence 
is he said to repent him of the evil, according to the multitude of his mercies. And hence also, as 
Christ according to his terrestrial nativity is said to have been born of the mercy of God, as of the 
most tender and maternal principle of Divine life: so are we according to our celestial paternity 
said to be regenerated thence in like manner; that is, out of the same abyssal womb of Divine 
Compassions, and through the visitation of that heavenly dayspring, or blessed Aurora, which 
opens the light of the world on those that live in these shades of mortality, brings forth the ever- 
lasting day, and ushers in amongst us who sat in darkness the firstbegotten image of the Father of 
lights, called therefore most properly the Sun of righteousness. And here also we may observe 
that as the Mercy of GOD, both in the generation of his Son (whether eternal, or temporal) and in 
the regeneration of all that bear his image and name, doth chiefly express to us the illustrious pro-~ 
totype of all maternity; so doth the WiLL of GOD in both these, express to us the most illustrious 
prototype of all paternity. Hence we cannot receive power to become sons of God in the new 
dirth, but by the united manifestation of both as one; by being born of the will of God, whereby 
he becomes our father in heaven; and according to his abundant mercy, whereby he shows towards 
us the tender bowels of a mother: and his love to the church is compared to that of a mother to 
her firstborn. All this may be implied in the word Recuxm, according to the true interpretation 
thereof, as the same is referred to God; which by a diligent comparison of Scripture could easily 
be further elucidated. But I must forbear: and shall only, to conclude this First Consideration, 
mention one passage, which is not the least considerable; as wherein is declared how the foun- 
tain and womb of the Divine mercy comes to be opened in the covenant of blessing, by a separati- 
on from the cursed thing, and how there must be in God a great prototype and exemplar of all ma- 
ternity and fecundity. There shall cleave naught of the cursed thing to thine hand [whatsoever doth 
tend in anywise to separate thee from the LORD as thy God, and the author and fountain of thy 
being; and to make thee idolize the creature, by an adhesion of thy mind to it, must be utterly re- 
nounced and forsaken by thee, as the accursed thing which by cleaving to thee, will for certain 
deprive thee of the blessing of the covenant made to the seed of the woman, and sacramentally ra- 
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livre, ou qu’il Paurait écrit autrement, si alors il avait en la connaissance des ouvrages de Jacob 
Behm. [N.B.] ; 





tified to Abraham, before the miraculous impregnation of Sarah’s dead womb], that the LORD may 
turn from the fierceness of his anger [that is, that he whois aconsuming fire to all iniquity, and who 
having made man for himself will bear no competitors, may, by a total separation of the will and 
power of man from whatever is devoted under the curse, and alienates him from the true original 
of his being, be reconciled to what is so separated, so as to assuage the heat of his wrath enkind- 
led in Nature, and thereupon to pronounce forth the blessing as in the cool of the day through the 
covenant of an incorruptible virgin seed], and shew thee mercy [the tender bowels and womb of a 
mother, full of compassions and sympathising affections], and have compassion upon thee [RIchomM— 
ca, the very same word doubled again, to express thereby the strong vehemence of maternal af- 
fection], and multiply thee (not so much after an earthly as after an heavenly manner, from the 
heavenly womb of the everlasting Day-spring, that thou mayest be as the hops of heaven, both for 
number and for glory], as he hath sworn unto thy fathers [to Abraham, showing him the stars of 
heaven, Gen. xv. 4—18; xvii. ]|—22; to him and Isaac, ch. xxiii. 16—19; and to Jacob, ch. xxviii. 
13, 14]. When thou shalt hearken to the voice of the LORD thy God [which is otherwise called the 
voice of wisdom, Prov. i. 20, who is said to pour out her spirit, v. 23, and who cries in the chief 
place, My son, forget not my law, ch. iii. 1], to keep all his commandments, which I command thee 
this day, to do that which is right in the eyes of the LORD thy God [by a full obedience to Wisdom’s 
call, entering into thine heart; and by greedily inclining thine ear unto her mouth, to walk in her 
paths, and not to let the two tables of her law, mercy and truth forsake thee, but to bind them 
about thy neck, and inscribe them upon thy soul, ch. ii. 2, 10; iii. 3]. Ye are the children of 
the LORD your God, $c. {Hereby will it be known whose offspring ye are ; for if ye shall seek in all 
things to be doing the will of God, this is a certain sign that the seed of God is in you, and that ye 
are born not of the will of man, but of God: and if it shall be your constant study to do that which 
is right in his eyes, then are ye the children of Wisdom indeed, and an holy virgin people unto the 
LORD, a peculiar heritage, a blessed generation, whose ways are pleasantness, and paths peace. 
Thence being, and approving yourselves the children of God your father ; and so also the children of 
light, and sons of the morning, the womb of eternity and undefiled purity; ye are to be as virgins 
redeemed from the earth, not polluting yourselves with anything unclean or dead, nor conforming 
to the customs of the world, which are chiefly founded upon carnal generation, and the corruption 
which is in nature by the introduction of the curse.] Deut. xiii. 17, 18; xiv. 1, 2. 

Consideration IZ. The most common name of God, and which in the very history of the cre- 
ation alone is used no less than two and thirty times, is even asserted by the Jewish writers 
who have written most learnedly upon it, to be of a feminine nature ; and that the repetition there- 
of so many times in the first chapter of Genesis, doth answer just to the xxxii Paths of Wisdom. 
Whence the ancient book of Jetrivah, attributed to the Patriarch Abraham, thus begins, By the 
two and thirty wonderful paths of wisdom hath the Lord of Hosts framed and imaged forth his world. , 
Also in another cabalistical treatise, called the Gate of Light, the name of God whereby the world 
was created, is thus interpreted; and the feminine signification of it declared expressly. And as 
the womb of eternity out of which all things are by God produced, is most hid, therefore are these 
paths called by a name which signifies hidden ; and Wisdom herself is called the most high path of 
all, which comprehends the rest within it, and to which ought to be referred that place in Job, 
There is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the vulture’s eye hath not seen, ch. xxviii. 7 ; from 
which the other one and thirty draw all their influence, in the various modes of the corporification 
of the Divine idea, by the omnipotence of the eternal Word., Therefore are all the works of God’s 
creation made accordingly to proceed from this secret womb, and pure ideal fountain, called the 
door of the world ; and to be outwardly manifested and wrought out from their invisible forms 
{agreeably to the doctrine which some deduce from Heb. xi. 3), by the opening of this wonderful 
matrix in nature, according to all those secret channels and ducts of Divine wisdom, which they 
call Peniora, that is concealed. * * * 

Consideration III. The morning which is mentioned in the generation of Christ by David, is 
properly that redness which is betwixt the darkness and the light, or the night and the day: 
which is well to be heeded, if we would understand the ground whence not only the creation, but 
judgment also is attributed by the mystical doctors of the Jews to that Divine Name, which is both 
the first and most frequent in the whole Bible. For though it may seem harsh in them to ascribe 
judgment and severity to the female nature, rather than to the male: yet herein they have respect 
to the gradual manifestation in nature of the firstborn of the creatures; to his triumphant exit 
against the fallen princes and angels at the creation; and to the restitution of lapsed souls from 
darkness into light, through the red flre of Divine judgment, whence the glorious light doth break 
forth, as out of a hidden womb, and with exulting joy spring out visibly to run the course of the 
wonders of God in love. This morning redness is called the bride chamber, or the secret CHuP- 
PAu in which the bridegroom was to prepare himself, which is mentioned Ps. xix. 5: it is that 
‘out of which the Divine Word, as a glorious sun, arises; coming as a bridegroom out of his cham- 
ber, and rejoicing as a giant to run his race, through the whole circuit of nature. For this answers 
exactly [to] the meaning of the word SHalHAR, which is not the light itself, but the triumphant 
‘breaking forth of the light from and out of the darkness: whence among all the Divine goings 
forth, which are many, that of victory is peculiarly ascribed to it; as the opposition of the powers 
of darkness is thereby conquered, and subdued. And forasmuch as this conquest of the day, in 
outward nature, always begins in the East, therefore is the east held sacred to the eternal day- 
spring of Wisdom ; and the Magi, who are the children of wisdom, are said to come out of the East. 
And agreeably to this are all the kingdoms of the earth commanded to sing praises to Him who 
rides upon the heaven of heavens towards the east, Ps. 1xviii. 33; not only according to the Septua- 

nt and St, Hierom, but other ancient versions: whereby is described the victorious outgoing of 
the Divine Word from the paradisical East ; as might clearly be made to appear from the whole drift 
of the psalm, as also from that particular name of God here used, which is universally accounted 
by the Jewish nation the manifestatrix of the ineffable Name; even as the light of the Son mani- 
fests the light of the Father, which is otherwise inaccessible, appearing to the creature as thick 
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darkness. This most high East is called in another psalm the beginning of heaven, and in the 
Mosaical Genesis of the: world seems to be supposed as the BrGinnine not only of heaven, but 
of earth also, that is, of the universal system of things. And therefore not unfitly by the prophet 
Zacharias may the name of the East be applied to the Messiah, as this very WORD incarnating 
itself by a power from the Divine East ; whence also his star was seen to appear in the East. And 
perhaps this may have been understood by the Syriac interpreter, in whom there is found, From 
the east hath he sent forth his voice : which is for certain applicable to the eternal Word, that by the 
most ancient Chaldee paraphrast on the Pentateuch is significantly expressed both the Word of 
God, and the Word which is God. But this Beginning, or East from on high ( avarodAn ¢& Sixs, 
in the prophetic song of Zacharias), must be distinct both from the Word, which went forth say- 
ing, Let there be, and it was so; and from the Spirit of Elohim which moved upon the chaotic mat- 
ter. Nor is it perfectly one either with the Light, which arose in the east, being clouded under the 
veil of mortal flesh; or with the Holy Ghost, who overshadowed the Virgin for the bringing forth 
of this Light of Life in such a form, in order to the manifestation of the wonders of God’s wisdom 
and grace. As the Word and Spirit are not the same with one another, but distinct : so neither is 
the Beginning, or Divine day-spring, the same with either ; notwithstanding that the former is i 
it, and the latter with it eternally and inseparably. / 

In visible nature there is no difficulty at all to discern the redness of the morning from the full 
day : and if we cannot make this discernment in invisible nature also, may we not rather suspect 
a defect in ourselves, than peremptorily proceed to conclude that mot to be at all, which we cannot 
so presently understand? The Hebrew word which has been mentioned, and which is chosen by 
God’s Sprit to express the generation of Christ from the womb of eternity, as an eternal Priest and 
King, is no less distinguished in sense from another word, which without the least distinction is 
translated the morning also; but imports the perfect light of the day, whence, as the victory of 
the Divine name is attributed to that, so the glory of it, or the triumphant pomp of Christ’s 
kingdom, is allotted to this, according to the scale of Divine numbers. This word is found in the 
account of the creation: throughout; and may have mote perhaps of a mystery in it, thanis ordinarily 
heeded. Now as in redness there is a mixture of darkness and light, or of the light hidden and 
the light manifest, so is it to be supposed also insome sense in the womb of the Divine Aurora, the 
eternal seminary of light. And from this commixture it is called the measure of judgment: and, 
according to it, this world is observed to have been created, inthe going forth of that Divine Name 
which is communicable to all the administrators of justice, both angels and men, both supreme 
and subordinate. 

Consideration IV. This Morning-redness, which the wise men have watched for in all ages, 
and sought to understand and behold, that they might know thereby the mystery not only of the 
creation and generation of all things from a Divine Beginning, and out of an holy Virgin Materi- 
ality and celestial womb, but also their regeneration from and out of the same: and which is to 
be considered both as the fountain vf mercy, and as the measure of justice in the Deity introdu- 
cing itselfinto nature, and is the true heavenly Day-spring and East from which all the Divine mea- 
sures do descend; is further represented to us under the name of PLace. And hence it is that 
some of the Ancients may have been grossly misunderstood, as if they did really assert the co-eter- 
nity of place and matter with God, according to the vulgar conception of those terms. , Itis true 
that some philosophers of no mean consideration, and nowise atheistical, have maintainéd the pre- 
existence both of place and matter from all eternity: but their meaning herein was altogether dif- 
ferent from what many of their dull followers have thought it to be. It is manifest that the 
philosophy of the Ancients was extremely corrupted from that purity wherein il was originally de- 
sivered by the founders of schools, (several of whom were persons of a Divine genius, and highly en- 
sightened with the Spirit of Wisdom from above, ) through their successors and disciples ; sometimes 
for want of attention or penetration, and perhaps at other times even through maliciousness itself : 
as the history of the Atomical Philosophy alone may serve abundantly to make out, together with 
the origination of the sect of the Sadducees among the Jews, and most of the ancient heresies 
among the Christians. Nor is it less certain that in this most ancient philosophy, after the fullest 
and freest inquiry made into it, there must be understood by their eternal place, which includes 
the eternal matter filling it, the very same thing which the Hebrew school means by that Divine 
Name, whereby they used to express the omnipresence of the Deity, even the name Ha-Maxom. 
3. e. the Place. By which holy Name of God they would teach that the world is not properly the 
place of God, but that God rather is the place of the world; and that all place is in God, and from 
God alone, all creatures being circumscribed by the Divine essence and nature; so that He may 
super-eminently be called the place, or universal receptacle of all beings, wherein they exist, live 
and act. Now this Divine title, or name, is-attributed by them to the wisdom of God which 
is also called for the same reason BetH Ha-Oxam, or the House of the world. And it is 
favoured likewise by the very original of the word, which is from a radix that imports to rise, 
ascend, stand up, or awake; and from that particular mode of it wherein the Hebrew language 
is so elegant in expressing that which makes or effects a thing to be, with but oneword.. Where- 
by is insinuated That the Divine Beginning, Day-spring, and East of the heavenly Wisdom, as in 
God before Nature, is the true awakening principle of all generated and created beings; out of 
which as their eternal matrix they have proceeded, in which they do actually subsist "and by 
which they are continually comprehended: and that all intellectual and material creatures do first 
rise and ascend from this beginning, which is in God and with God from all eternity ; and do stand 
up out of their ideas, being brought forth into real existence. And this may not be very distant 
from what some, greatly illuminated in the mysteries of God and N ature, within the last genera- 
tion, have called (as I remember) the field of the great potter, into which the Holy Ghost, for the 
creation of all things is said to descend, going forth from the Father (who is the potter ) by and 
through the eternal Word or Son ; according to the Father’s will, manifesting itself in the voice of 
the Word, which is the outflown Frar of the Son. _It is not perhaps quite the same, butiit is at 
least included in and depending on it: it is a different consideration of it from the former ; and 
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may comprehend not the whole, but a part of it, that is, with respect to this or that relation. This 
it truly called the Field of wisdom, which being filled and impregnated with the Divine magical 
breath, or Spirit, brings forth thereby the wonders in Nature; and so must needs be distinct from the 
Spirit which fills andimpregnates it, whether this be in the fire, or in the light. Therefore this eter- 
nal Place, or field, is in its originality to be distinguished from the Spirit itself, which flows upon ., 
it; and consequently also in its operations. It is the highest and most secret Garden of God, ac- 
cording to the cabalistic theory, which the four winds of the heaven of heavens do continually 
breathe upon, from‘the cherubinical angels of the throne of the Divine Majesty; and hence there 
is nothing could have sprung forth without its fruitfulness. It isialso called to the same effect 
Beth Ha-Jotrer, the house of the potter; wherein the furnace is generally attributed to Wis- 
dom alone, but the wheel both to eternal Wisdom and eternal Nature. In this house of the great 
potter, by means of its holy magical furnace, which is eternally burning, the Spirit of God mani- 
fests its omnipotence; but the Spirit is not one with the furnace, but feeds it incessantly. Let him 
that has wisdom here study to become still more wise, and by descending into this abyssal House, 
or place, where the immortal fire is kept, to consider the origination of all the vessels of nature, * 
according to the various. circumnotations thereof; and to behold the restitution of the broken ves- 
sels, by the light of the everlasting morning arising still brighter and prighter! And further, some 
have ought this notion aforesaid absolutely necessary to defend and explain the Unity of the 
blessed Trinity in the Divine Nature, as in one mutual common Schecina or dwelling; so that the 
Divine Wisdom, as the heaven of the glorious Trinity, is the everlasting Hammakom, place, or ubi, 
both of Father, Son and Spirit, the house and temple of God in the supernatural East: it is Domus 
Sacro-Sancto Trinititatis, the residence of the most holy Number Three. Which may be set forth 
under several emblems; but the most ordinary seems to be that which is the manner of writing of 
the great name of God, everywhere found in the Jewish writings. Which is this*; and * 

it may deserve well to be heeded. For whoever might be the first inventor of this manner 

of expressing the ineffable nature of the Divine Being, it appears more than probable that he J 
must have been acquainted with something above the ordinary apprehensions, not only of Jews, but 
even of Christians. [probably through Moses, from the Egyptian Colleges.] But the explication 
hereof may lead too far.” 


_ From, these and similar papers, extracts and notices, interspersed throughout this treatise, 
(with equally lucid representations that might be offered of the pure cabalistic and other forms of 
divine science,) the reader will now be enabled to obtain a conception of the gems of thegsophical 
literature which Mr. Law possessed and contemplated in his retirement. Having by his side the 
sublimest discoveries, and (according to the elucidation of the spiritual scope of the patriarchal 
histories, in Behmen’s ‘‘ Mysterium MacGnum,”) the most standard and scriptural forms of divine 
knowledge : all clustering instinctively around the one grand central object of the gospel, the ear- 
nest pursuit of regeneration, and perfection of the divine life in the soul. 

And herein may be recognized the especial providence of God with respect to Mr. Law, as the fu- 
ture regenerator of Christianity and philosophy. That as thisis the practical end ofall knowledge and 
all ministrations, soit was the one simple end and design of allhis pursuits,and instructions to others. 
And whatever diversity of view of Christian truth, or deep experimental research into heavenly 
mysteries he met with in the course of his studies, they only entered into his mind to be restored 
to their primitive ground and unity of conception, as originally contained in the Holy Scriptures, 
and to be reproduced accordingly, as occasion required, in the most correct and classic diction. 
Hence his writings must ever remain standard guides to gospel erudition and divine wisdom. 

In our notices of Lee and elsewhere, we have occasionally alluded to the necessity of discrimi - 
nating between those’writers who belong to the category of true mystical divines, from mere visi- 
onary pretenders to a knowledge of spiritual and heavenly things. We may now incidentally, 
make a few reflections upon the proofs of which all true mystical religion and philosophy are sus- 
ceptible, or the pure standard principles by which all pretensions of this kind must be tried ; which 
may be said to be these (with such others as the enlightened future editor of the proposed larger Bi- 
ography may see fit to give) :— 

First. If the sole aim of the individual laying claim to spirituality, from the commencement to 
the end ofhis course, be purity, holiness, and perfect Christlikeness of spirit, temper, and practise. 

Secondly. If this aim be continually taken from, and directed by, the gospel dictates. 

Thirdly. If it be founded in a clear conviction of the necessity of an absolute crossing of all 
the natural inclinations, habits, reasonings, pride, ease and gratifications of the old Adam, and an 
entire death to all the most inward spiritual workings of self, self-love and self-seeking. And 

Fourthly, In.an equally clear apprehension of the relations of Christ, in and to the engrafted 
word, abiding in the ground of the soul, as an all-sufficient, all-present, all-ready, and all-power- 
ful Saviour, regenerator and sanctifier. (1 Cor. i. 30.) : é ‘ 

Fifthly. If the practice be simply and really in accordance with such apprehensions, viz. that 
of constamt and earnest supplication (for the most part a genibus, ) with the exercise of unfailing pa- 
tience, as the one direct royal way to true relief, and advancement in spirituality.: all according to 
the plain, undeniable teachings of Christ, in the parable of the importunate widow, and similar 
examples. In which may be implied the being in communion with some lively, zealous, devout 
section or society of experimental christians, so as to partake of their various gifts; and all hearty, 
well-directed endeavours to promote the universal happiness and salvation of our neighbour and of 
the world. : 

Sixthly. If, in this process, the individual have attained to the life and walk of pure faith, 
where every thought and operation of inferior nature is brought into captivity, to the obedience of 
Christ ; and the body as well as the spirit is continually surrendered up to God, to his sole driving, 
guidance and support: where the soul is firmly grounded in the element of perfect peace and love, 
and the whole man walks by the secret principles of the ‘‘strange, ’ “mystical,” “unearthly” life 
of the holy Jesus. In order to the entrance upon which state, closely perusing all that the most 
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miroir vivant, que lui réfléchit tous les objets, et qui le porte a tout voir et a tout connaitre: mais 
ce miroir vivant étant lui-méme un reflet de la Divinité, c’est par cette lumiére que l’homme acquiert 





enlightened holy devotees and orthodox contemplatives have left upon record of their apprehen- 
sions and experience of the spirit of Christ, and opened powers of the divine world and life. — ‘ 

Lastly. If the soul, having pursued onwards faithfully, without intermission, by these simple 
means of mortification and self-denial, of prayer and patience, and through the probatory exer- 
cises, and inevitable experiences of the life of pure faith, of doing and suffering ,—have attained to 
full salvation and restoration to the perfect image of God ; in a word to perfect purity of heart, and 
Divine illumination (Vision or Contemplation). In the course of which, the mind having explored 
and possessed itself of all the various treasures of mystical wisdom and knowledge, gathered and 
bequeathed by highly gifted and illuminated souls of all ages and parts of the world, finally shuts 
itself up to two only books, viz. the holy Scriptures and Behmen: which latter writings are a 
standard interpretation and key to the will and wisdom of the Holy Spirit as contained in the 
Bible. We say finally shut itself up to two books, for herein lies its peculiar danger, the rock upon 
which we may say so many have split. For by reason of the present exigency and state of human 
nature, however sublimated by christianity, orthodox experience has shewn that tables of stone or 
outward signatures or indices of the life of truth, are necessary to preserve the imagination, will, 
and desire, or the life of the soul, in a divine classic order of motion and operation. 

Such then are the general principles by which may be tried the validity of all pretensions to 
divine illumination, and especially to an extraordinary mission from God. That is, whether the in- 
dividual's piety be of the ancient cast and character, of burning devotion and holiness ; whether he 
be aman entirely of God’s workmanship, without crooked, partial, selfish idiosyncrasies, but ofan 
original universal divine spirit and understanding; in whom the highest erudition and gifts of wis- 
dom are manifestly concentrated, yet all crowned with the most solid judgment and pure gospl sim- 
plicity : suited indeed to the real vital wants and necessities of mankind and the age of the world. 

Now how these characteristics are summed up in the person and genius of Mr. Law, the reader 
will be enabled to form his own conclusion, from what has been related concerning his early prin- 
ciples and the subsequent progress of his understanding. Writing to a friend (as already quoted), 
Mr. Law says, ‘‘I have had all that I can have from books; the rest I leave to God.” And, on 
another occasion :—‘‘ Next to the Scriptures, my only book is the illuminated Behmen. And him 
I only follow so fas as he helps to open in me that which God hath opened in him, concerning the 
death and the life of the fallen and redeemed man, The whole kingdom of grace and nature was 
opened in him. And the whole kingdom of grace and nature lies hid in myself. And thereforein 
reading of him, I am always at home, and kept close to the kingdom of God that is within me.’ 

The subject of regeneration is indeed the pith and drift of all Behmen’s writings, however fun- 
damentally he opens out the mysteries of nature andtruth. And the student of divine wisdom may 
here be directed to begin his course by mastering the first eight chapters of ‘‘ The Book of the Three- 
fold Life,” which appear to have been in great favour with Mr. Law. But it is in the ‘‘ Mysrz- 
RIUM Maenoum,” in the history of the patriarchs, that Behmen more particularly pourtrays, as it 
were, the holy melodising of the Spirit of God on its organism or instrument, the regenerate soul; in 
the very natural and just, yet wonderful descriptions of the kingdom of Christ, as couched in the 
exact narratives of the Book of Genesis. [Query, Any particular history of the Antediluvians 
in the Egyptian Colleges ; which had been preserved in the ark ?1 

And this consideration by the way, may serve to shew to us how wonderful aman Moses must 
have been, to write such a book; how full of God, how light his mind, and how pure his heart ! 
pe which point we find a MS. fragment by Lee, wherein he alludes to Moses, in the following 

erms ;—— 

‘The Holy Scripture is a wellspring of life and light. And what St. Paul has said of the es- 
sential Word of God may be said also of his written word, viz., that all the treasures of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God are therein included. The first of the books of Scripture is Genesis; and 
the author who has written it is Moses. 

If we consider the person of this holy man of God, we shall find nothing in him but what is 
great and extraordinary. He was educated as the adopted son of a princess, who had a design of 
rendering him worthy to be king ; and he was instructed in all the [deep divine and natural wisdom, 
and] sciences of the sages of Egypt, whose reputation was then famous among the learned.} 

__If we have regard to antiquity, he was without comparison more ancient than all those authors 
so illustrious in the world, who have acquired Greece the name of the mother of science and 
arts. For he was near five hundred years before Homer, eight hundred years before the philoso- 
pher Thales, who was the first that treated of Nature ; nine hundred years before Pythagoras, and 
more than eleven hundred years before Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, who were as the chiefs and 
masters of all the wisdom of the Greeks. 

If we consider what appears of greatness in his writings, and in the whole course of his life 
we shall find that without having been able to borrow any light from all profane antiquity, or reap 
any assistance from it, as having flourished before it in the world with great lustre, he was at the 
same time an orator, a poet, a historian, a philosopher, a lawgiver, a divine, a prophet ; more than 
a prophet; more than sovereign pontiff, for as much as he consecrated the high priest; the min- 
ister of God, with whom he treated as one friend treats with another; the leader of his people; 
lastly, to say all in a word, the master and arbiter of nature, the interpreter of heaven, the van- 
quisher of kings, the God of Pharoah. : ‘ 

All these qualifications, both human and divine, were collected and united in Moses, to the 
end he might possess an authority to which none should be obliged to pay the same deference, as 
to that of God himself. - 

The Scripture says of him, that he was mighty in deed and inword. His deeds were his mira- 
cles, by which * * *” 

Here we may likewise remark, what holy sanctuaries of recondite wisdom, solid learning and 
patriarchal holiness were undoubtedly the colleges of Egypt where Moses was educated ; notwith- 
standing such a description of them may be as liable to exceptions as if applied to the most emi- 
nent sanctuaries of Christian piety and erudition, even the Society of Jesus, or yet more recent in- 
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des idées saines, et qu’il découvre i’ eéernelis nature (voyez n°, X), dont parle Jacob Behm. Cet 
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stitutes. The writings of Moses, one of their initiates, are perhaps the only documents extant 
which may afford to us any direct intimations of the intellectual and moral grandeur of the priests 
of the Most High (I-AM), and sons of heavenly wisdom, in those times. 
_ {Annoration.—Speaking of the walk of pure faith, the life of Jesus and the regeneration, the 
; pich road to purity of heart, and Divine vision or Contemplation, we may here take occasion, (for 
he encouragement and assurance of those who are prepared to enter upon that path, as well as 
for the benefit of the ordinary reader,) to define the nature of the two guides and lights of human 
nature, faith and reason, and to set forth their relative distinctions and merits as such. Whereby 
may at once be perceived the transcendent superiority in regard to understanding and judgment, 
the disciple of faith possesses over the mere rationalist, however well furnished his brain with the 
dead notions and images of worldly erudition. Which may be thus represented :— 

“ Faith signifies (1.) the principle of receiving and apprehending whatever is communicated to 
the soul by another being whatsoever; (2.) the act of receiving and apprehending what is commu- 
nicated to the soul by God, which is properly called faith in God ; (3.) the act of receiving and ap- 
prehending all what is through Christ more immediately communicated to the soul, purely upon 
the testimony of his word, which is properly called faith in Christ; (4.) the act of receiving and ap- 
prehending what is communicated to the passive intellect from God, through Christ, by the Holy 
Ghost, upon the inward sense and experience of his operation. 

In it may be distinguished (1.) the principle of faith which receiveth the Divine impression of 
ideas, both simple and compound; (2.) the threefold act of this principle, according to the different 
manners and degrees of this divine impression on the soul; (3.) the threefold product of this three- 
fold act, as from the Father, Word, and Spirit, bearing witness in the soul. 

Reason signifies (1.) the principle of cogitation in general, both direct and reffex ; (2.) the gift 
of understanding, or speculative wisdom, which is otherwise called commonsense ; (3.) prudence, or 
practical wisdom, which properly respects human life; (4.) justice and equity; {5.) the cause or 
ground of a thing; (6.) the Divine Word or Wisdom (Adyos), the second number in the holy Tri- 
nity, and the universal light of minds; (7.) the active intellect, or the principle of reflex cogitation 
in man. 

In it may be distinguished (1.) the reasoning principle or rationality ; (2.) the act of this prin- 
ciple or ratiocination; (3.) the product of this act, or the argument ; (4.) the matter of the argu- 
ment or ideas. 

Hence we deduce the following Propositions :——(1.) Human reason is not the image of God. 
(II.) Not an essential part of the soul. (III.) The soul may subsist without it. (IV.) The soul 
may be happy without it. (V.) The soul may be happy eternally without it. (VI.) Itmay be doubt- 
ed whether in the intermediate state the soul doth not actually subsist without it. (VII.) It may 
even be doubted whether reason have any portion at all in the kingdom of heaven. (VIII.) Rea- 
son is a superficial faculty. (IX.) All the knowledge acquired by reason is merely superficial. 
{X.) Reason is in itself a dry and sterile power. (XI.) All the knowledge acquired by it is like- 
wise dry and sterile. (XII.) The origination of reason is no higher than nature. (XIII.) Itis 
derived from the secondary intellect, or soul of the world, through the operation of the seven lords 
and spirits of nature. (XIV.) The judicature of reason cannot extend beyond its original. (XV.) 
The certainty of reason is not the highest certainty. (XVI.) There is a certainty even in natural 
things higher than that of reason, and of which reason can in nowise judge. —. (X VII.) The evi- 
dence of faith is not inferior to that of reason. (XVIII.) The evidence of faith is not only equal, 
but even superior to that of reason. (XIX.) The method of faith is subject to no delusion. (XX.) 
The method of reason is subject to an infinity of delusions and errors. (XXI.) The physical cer- 
tainty from reasun is subject to error. (XXII.) The metaphysical certainty from reason is subject 
to error. (XXIII.) The mathematical certainty itself is not exempt from a possibility of mis- 
take in several cases. (X XIV.) Moral certainty from reason is but veryimperfect; andis daily mis- 
taken in almost an infinity of cases, even by the acutestreasoners. (XXV.) Divine certainty greatly 
transcends all reason. (XXVI.) This divine certainty is only attainable by divine faith. (XXVII.) 
Human reason can be no adequate cause of divine faith. (XXVIII.) Human reason cannot be so 
much as a partial cause of divine faith. (XX1X.) The more any one has of divine faith, the more 
sound is his reason. (XXX.) Reason is capable of being t/Juminated by faith. (XXXI.) Without 
faith reason is dark. (X XXII.) It is a less absurdity to contradict reason than faith.” All which 
indeed, will be still further apparent, if we otherwise refiect that faith is to the truly regenerated 
man of thekingdom of Christ, what reason is to the natural man of this world. | Hence when the 
order of things are inverted, when, bya faithful following of the Gospel counsels, the old man is 
essentially subdued and fading away, and the new man rising up in his stead, then to that man, 
in whom this redemption is in actual process, the rule and walk of pure faith is of the utmost cer- 
tainty of evidence; and just as he is dead to himself and the astral influences of time, and is alive 
to God and the powers of the divine world, in that measure does the evidence of faith transcend 
that of reason. The question, as of all others of mystical divinity, however transcendentally 
treated according to the respective idiosyncracies of the writers upon it and their theology, simply 
resolves itself into the original Gospel distinctions of the old and new man, the fallen rational 
Adam and the new divine principle or quickening Spirit of Christ, as to which of these is the true 
light and guide of the life, and will of the soul. (See also note, p. 69.) i 

Mr. Law, in his ‘‘ Letter on Warburton,” has, in his usual consummate perfection of thought 
and diction, so clearly and comprehensively elucidated this subject, that we may be excused for in- 
serting the sum of his argumentation on the present occasion, which is as follows Kes sedun den tate 

‘For faith is nothing else, but so much of the nature and spirit of Christ, bora and living in 
us. Icame, says Christ, not to do my own will, but the will of him that sentme. My meat and drink 
is to do the will of him that sent me. 'Thisis the whole nature and perfection of faith. And as noone 
put Christ had the power to say this of himself, so no one can have or live in this faith, but becanse 
the divine nature of Christ is truly born, and formed in him, and is become the life of his life, and 
the spirit of his spirit. * * * 
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a Kirchberger, et au sujet duquel celui-ci conseillaita Saint-Martin de supprimer tout ce qui pouvaft 
sentir le mystére. Mais ce que J. Boehm avait pu, d’aprés ses notions @ priori, esquisser en grand, 





In short, these two, faith and reasoning, have, and always will divide all mankind, from the 
beginning to the end of the world, into two sorts of men fully distinct from each other. 
The faithful, through every age, are of the seed of the woman, the children of God, and the 
heirs of his redemption through Jesus Christ. 
The reasoners are of the seed of the serpent, they are the heathens through every age, and 
real heirs of that confusion, which happened to the first builders of the tower of Babel. 
To live by faith, is to be truly and fully in covenant with God; to live by reasoning, is to be 
merely and solely in compact with ourselves, with our own vanity and blindness. 
¢ To live by faith, is to live with God in the spirit and power of prayer, in self-denial, in con- 
* tempt of the world, in divine love, in heavenly foretastes of the world to come, in humility, m pa- 
tience, long-suffering, obedience, resignation, absolute trustand dependence upon God, with all that 
is temporal and earthly under their feet. J : 

To live by reasoning, is to be a prey of the old serpent, eating dust with him, grovelling in the 
mire of all earthly passions, devoured with pride, embittered with envy, tools and dupes to our- 
selves, tossed up with false hopes, cast down with vain fears, slaves to all the good and evil 
things of this world, to day elated with learned praise, to-morrow dejected at the unlucky loss of 
} it; yet jogging on year after year, defining words and ideas, dissecting doctrines and opinions, 
+ setting all arguments and all objections upon their best legs, sifting and refining all notions, con- 

s « jectures, and criticisms, till death puts the same full end to all the wonders of the ideal fabric, 
\ that the cleansing broom does to the wonders of the spider’s web, so artfully spun at the expense 
of its own vitals. ° 

This is the unalterable difference between a life of faith, and a life of reasoning in the things 
of God; the former is from God, works with God, and therefore it saveth, it maketh whole, and 
all things are possible to it; the latter is from the serpent, works with the serpent, and therefore 
vain opinions, false judgments, errors and delusions, are inseparable from it, and can only belong 
to it. 

Every scholar, every disputer of this world, nay, every man, has been where Eve was, and has 
done what she did, when she sought for wisdom that did not come from God. All libraries of the 
world are a full proof of the remaining power of the first sinful thirst after it: they are full of a 
knowledge that comes not from God, and therefore proceeds from that first fountain of subtlety that 
opened her eyes. For as there cannot possibly be any goodness in man, but so far as the divine 
goodness in living and working good in him, so there cannot be any divine truth or knowledge in 
man, but so far as God’s truth and knowledge is opened, living and working in him, because God 
alone is al] truth, and the knowledge of it.” 

We now close this ANNoTaTIon on the life of pure faith, the outward characteristics of which 
are as various as the spiritual complexions and circumstances of life of the subjects of it, though 
“ peculiarity,” ‘‘ strangeness,” ‘‘singularity,” must in some good measure be predicated of the 
walk and conversation of all who are travellers in that narrow way.] ————-— 

The profound knowledge the Egyptian savans possessed of the powers of nature, and ability 
to control and direct the same, are clearly evidenced to us by the accounts of Scripture. As this 
subject is essentially related to the tenor of our present work, we shall here present to the reader, 

= what Behmen has written upon this point, in treating of the dreams of Pharoah, being unable to 
be interpreted by the magicians whom he called to him for that purpose. 

‘These dreams of Pharoah (he writes) were represented to him from God, therefore no magus 
and naturalist could interpret them. For the natural magus hath power only in nature, only in 
that which nature frameth in its working; he cannot comprehend that, nor advise in that, which 
the Word of God modeleth and frameth. Buta prophet hath power to interpret that; for heisa 
divine magus, as here Joseph. 

With the Egyptians the magic art and skill was common; but when it was misused to witch- 
craft, it was extirpate, although it remained among the heathen till the kingdom of Christ, till the 
Divine Magia sprung up. Then the natural magia was suppressed among the Christians, which 
in the beginning was well that it was suppressed, for the heathenish faith was thereby allayed and 
quenched ; and the magic images of nature, which they honoured for gods, were rooted out of 
men’s hearts. 

But when the christian faith was common, then came other magi up, viz. the sects in christen- 
dom, which they set up for gods instead of the images of heathen idols, and drove on greater de- 
Zusions, than the heathen with their magic idols. 

For the heathen looked upon the ground of the possibility and working of nature; but these 

‘set themselves above the ground of nature, merely in an historical faith, saying that men ought to 
believe that which they contrive. 

As at this very day titulary christendom is full of such magi, as have no natural understand- 
ing, either of God or of nature more among them, but only an emply babbling of a supernatural 
magic ground; wherein they have set up themselves for idol gods, and understanding neither the 
divine nor natural magia, so that the world is madestock-blind by them, Whencethe contention 
and strife in faith and religion is arisen, that men talk much of faith, one drawing this way, ano- 
ther that way, and make a multitude of opinions which are altogether worse than the heathenish 
images, which indeed had their ground and foundation in nature; but these images have no ground 
oe in nature or in the supernatural divine faith, but are dumb idols, and their ministers are 

‘aal’s ministers. 


And as it was highly necessary and good, that the natural ma 


da ‘ I gia should be discontinued amongst 
the christians, where the faith of Christ was manifest; so (N.B.) now at present, it is much ao 
necessary that the natural magia were again manifest. That indeed titulary christendom’s idols, 


which it maketh to itself, might through nature be made manifest and known ; that man might 
know in nature the outspoken or expressed formed Word of God, as also the new regeneration 

and also the fall and perdition, that thereby the contrived supernatural idols might be suppressed ; 
that men might at length in nature learn to understand the Scriptures, Sceing men will not con- 
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Saint-Martin, avec toute la mesure de ses connaissances propres ou acquises, pouvaitil le dévelop- 
per en détail d’une maniére toujours claire et intelligible? Si V Anthropologie, dont nous savons 
jo 

fide in the Spirit of God in the divine magia of true faith, but lay their foundation upon the tower 
of Babel, in the contention and contrived édo/ opinions, viz. in the edicts and traditions of men. 

I do not say that men should seek and preach the heathenish magia again, and take up heathen 
idols again, but that [N.B.] it is needful to learn to search the ground of nature, viz. the formed 
Word of God in love and anger, with its re-expression ; that man might not be so blind concerning 
the Essence of ali essences. [Especially needful for the induction of India, &c., into the Chris- 
tian faith; and will be manifested. See Note, p. 496.] 

For [N.B.] the fathers of the first faith were not so blind concerning the kingdom and dominion 
of nature; but did know in and by nature, that there was a hidden God, who made himself visible 
by the word of his exhalation and information, of the created world, and have known G od’s word 
by the creation. Which is now at present much the more necessary, that the opinion idols might 
come to light and be known; that man might at length see what faith is, that it is not an opinion 
and conceit, but a divine substance or essence (Heb. xi. 1): which substance or essence in the 
pity ae is hidden to outward eyes, as the invisible God is hidden in the visible substance of 

is world. 

But that the magi naturales could not expound Pharoah’s dreams, this was the cause: Pha-- 
roah’s dreams sprang from the centre of nature, which the heathenish magicians understood not ; 
for their magic ground in their understanding was only in the working and Jigure of the constella- 
tion or asterism, and in the elements. They understood not the ground of the eternal nature, out 
of which the nature of this world had its original, and wherein it standeth. But the dreams of 
Pharoah had their original out of the eternal nature, and were represented ina visible image in the 
outward nature of time, and in the outward figure of man.” * * * 

“And we see further, that Joseph said to the king, that it stood not in his own natural powerand 
might, to know such hidden things, but that God alone gave him to know it; so that he needed 
neither art nor magic images about it, but God would interpret good to Pharoah through him. 

Therefore should a magus give up his will to God, and fix his magic faith, (wherewith he will 
search the figure of nature in its forms and conditions) in God, that he may apprehend the Word 
of God, and introduce it into the figure of nature. And then he is a right true divine magus [or 
alchemist], and may master the inward ground with divine power and virtue, and bring nature 
into a figure: he that practiseth otherwise herein, he is a false and wicked magus, as the deviland 
his wizards are. 

And it is no way to be thought, asif a Christian ought not to dare to meddle with the ground 
of nature, but that he must be a clod and dumb image, in the knowledge and skill of the secret 
mysteries of nature; as Babel saith, Man ought not to dare to search and know it, it were sin; 
which (all of them one and other) doth understand as much of the ground of sin, as the pot doth 
of the potter ——-_————.’ 

a Recut back to the former-mentioned proofs or standard principles of graduation in evange- 
ligal spirituality and divine illumination, we may remark as the sequence thereof, that this actual 
“entrance into life,” and ‘‘ enjoyment of the true light,” is founded in the simple laws of nature, 
and has been more or less realized by truly devout mystics in every age of the world, and among every 
description of Theists, Oriental, Jewish, and Christian (especially of the Romish section); though 
never philosophically apprehended, (since the loss of the original ancient Adamic tradition and 
antediluvian philosophy of the Egyptian Colleges,) until the ground of nature and the gospel cove- 
nant was afresh opened, distinctively and universally (as a final reflexion of the mirror of divine 
wisdom), in Behmen. Nor could it be experienced inits high and hallowed perfection, until the 
opening and diffusion over all flesh of the heavenly powers on the day of Pentecost. Noryetby any 
individual until this process and Pentecostal baptism has had an actual verification in his own spirit. 

We migiit mention Lead as a true member of this kingdom, though, through the distorted, 
parabolical style of religious conception peculiar to the unlearned and devout of those days, and 
the taking Behmen by the wrong handle, she, as evident from her diary, was mainly on the look 
out for extraordinary dispensations (in which she was to act a leading part), visions and reve- 
lations, (to which she might also have been encouraged by her similarly complexioned ‘‘fellow- 
jabourer,”’ Pordage,) and so became the subject of abnormal manifestations of the spiritual life, or 
what Mr, Law terms, distemper. Which indeed is the great temptation and delusion to which 
certain complexions and characters of mind, on entering upon the perusal of mystical divinity, will 
always beexposed. Having however, in the present work thrown around this subject every defence, 
and laid down a beaten path for progress in high christianity, we may hope that the readers hereof 
will be preserved amid all dangers and unhappy besetments, be enabled to prosecute a straight- 
forward classic course, and to bring forth orthodox results,—in advance and application of those of 
Behmen, Freher, and Law, correspondent indeed with the laws of progress—honouring to God, 
and a blessing to the world. [Note. We have accidentally omitted to recommend to the devout 
reader, for his refreshment, and alternate perusal with Sigston’s ‘‘ Bramwell,” (likewise as eluci- 
dative of certain supposed;peculiarities of doctrine in Mr. Law’s treatise ‘‘ Of Regeneration,”’) the 
«“‘Life and Death of Thomas Walsh. London, Mason.’’] s ae 

In the enumeration of distinguished original searchers in theosophical erudition, Freher (as 
Lee has poetically expressed it) ranks next to Behmen, as the profoundly instructed philosopher, 
remarkable at once for the acuteness and breadth of his apprehension; and is himself followed by 
Mr. Law as the grand practical expositor of its evangelical relations, and medium through which 
it must be viewed. 2 a, 

‘ Gichtel, the accomplished editor of the original uniform and illustrated edition of Behmen, 
seems to have been a most scientific and powerful eaperimentalist in the philosophy or mystery of 
the essential working powers of God in nature, as evidenced particularly in the ‘‘ Historical Rela- 
tion of N.S.’ p. 489, which, being given for the illustration of a peculiar point, is there somewhat 
differently related to the account presented by the editor of his ‘‘ Life.” — [His Life, with a copious 
Index to his Letters, constitutes an Appendix to his ‘‘ Theosophia Practica,” the correct title-page 
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que s‘occupe un de ses disciples, secondé de tout ce que les connaissances modernes on peut dé- 
couvrir, embrassait les principes applicable aux diverses branches de la science de l’homme phi- 





being thus expressed : Der Wunder-volle und heiliggefuhrte Lebens-Lauf des Auserwehlten Rust- 
zeugs und Hochseligen Mannes Gottes, Johann Georg Gichtels, and not as inserted on p. 143.] 
The knowledge and experience of the mystery in a certain measure and degree, not only for- 
merly existed among the ancient peoples of the East (doubtless derived to them from Egypt), but 
may be justly concluded to be yet in being, and constituting the essence of their present philosophy 
and theology; for truth, not error, must be the speculation of devout minds and enlightened un- 
detstandings, though the grounds of it may not be understood by the majority of the learned, 
but only by the devout and highly-gifted Contemplatives among them. Its chief seat, we have 
said, in the earliest ages was in ancient Egypt, where it became abused*, and gradually merged in 
a false or profane ‘magic;’ consequent on human reason trying to penetrate with an earthly will 
into divine things. Nay, aspark of it may be perceived glimmering in what we must call the 
empty rationality and juggling of the phenomena of modern ‘ mesmerism and clairvoyance ;’ though 
wealso add, valuable results may be anticipated, when the power is exercised and the manipulation 
performed by regenerate intellects and phystcéens, in whom the light world’s tincture has regained 
its native rule. From this ancient well-spring may also have been derived, at first as a pure 
stream, the modern pretended ‘“‘ science,” of freemasonry, and other secret doctrines (and ideal mo- 
ralities that stupid reason would put in the place of the Gospel), which have finally discharged 
themselves in the various sinks of tradition and speculative philosophy. [* As several high 
Christian mysteries since in the west, e.g. the virgin Mary for Virgin Sophia, transubstantiation 
for the universal heavenly humanity, or one element ‘spirit and life’ of Christ, purgatory for &c. 
Also as the worship of fire with the Persians and other Orientals, and the Mexicans, and ancient 
Britons, &c. (Brahminical Druids), for that Divine fire or ‘ Father of lights’ of the Holy Trinity, 
before the incarnation, and wrought-out redemption of Jesus Christ. Also, as the doctrine of the 


*“ Metempsychosis, from rational speculation upon certain secret natural truths—not to be stated 


openly, though known to the early Brahmins, and that body is in ali worlds, the manifestation of 
spirit with its qualities, as stated in note of p. 70; with many others, apprehensible to the theoso- 
phical critic. Who will easily detect the ground of the initiatory rites and ceremonies, penances, 
sacrifices, and religious practices of the Hindoos, (Maurice, vol. v.,) and of the ancient Eleusinian 
or Theurgic mysteries, no less than of the occult scope and process of the enlightened alchemist. 
And here we would again intimate to our modern evangelical propagandists to consider what 
they are about in attempting to, so to speak, convert India, Persia, and China to Christianity. 
The secret of their success must be in the manifestation of the truth, not from popular conventional 
principles, but from its deep eternal ground, as comprised in the expression of St. Paul, “the mys- 
tery of God and the Father, and Christ,” and nature, and all things. Andin demonstration of their 
principles, they must also, if needs be, be able to do the works which those principles will enable 
them to perform, if carried out to their proper theosophical development: even to indicate from an 
intellectual perception, the good and the evil in all natural things, and the several relations and 
proportions thereof, with the qualifications needful to harmonise the wrathful, disordered proper- 
ties in bodies ; yea, to heal the sick by a touch, to take up any deadly thing, and nothing of all the 
powers of darkness to be able in anywise to show forth its nature upon them, but to be instantly 
transmuted into heavenly pomp and sanity. 


After the above digression and observations relating to Mr. Law’s private or mental biography 
we now resume our narrative, having thereby prepared the way for the next subject, which is the 
further elucidation of his character as the evangelist and prophet of the last dispensation. Before 
proceeding however, we must be excused expressing our hope, that we shall not have, as the re- 
sult of our intimations, a new sect of Muggletonians, Philadelphians, French prophets, and other 
fanatics, or Swedenborgian visionaries, rising up, and, as so many ‘‘ thieves and robbers,” climb- 
ing into the sheep-fold “some other way,” instead of entering by the one door of earnest enlight- 
ened devotion (based upon a self-evident knowledge of the principles and working powers of 
spiritual nature), and continued for years. This will probably be the case, if mere reasoning and 
imaginative transcendentalists get hold of this book before they are acquainted with Gospel rege- 
neration, according to the practical scale of graduation, and precautionary annotations of the 
“Grammar of Wisdom.” However, we ourselves will be no party to such abuse, as we shall 
endeavour to prevent this work being disposed of indiscriminately, and shall also keep our eye 
upon any new religious, or magical, magnetical, alchemical pretenders that may hereafter arise, so 
as to discern if they really spring from it. 

We have shewn by the foregoing remarks how Mr. Law’s understanding became matured for 
his later works. Outwardly by his masterly apprehension of Behmen, aided by the demonstrations 
of Freher, and collateral elucidations of Lee, and based upon his previous acquaintance with the 
highest French, Spanish, and Italian masters of experimental mystical science. And inwardly, by 
his own cultivation of the uivine life, and demersions of his spirit in the internal abyss of the di- 
vine power and life. The clear views which his understanding (thus enlightened and perfected) 
had now obtained of the grand practical and scientific scope of christianity, yet remain to be no- 
ticed, in order that the reader may duly appreciate the eminence on which he stood, and indeed 
yet stands, distinguished not merely from the common order, but even the most eminent of Chris- 
tian divines and philosophers. And from which (having now maintained a silence of eight years, 
after laying the groundwork of the “ Appeal’), he indited all his future works, beginning with 
the ‘‘ Spirit of Prayer.” 


With regard, then, to his comprehensive evangelical views at this period, as well as the gene- 
ral plan into which all his latter works may be said to fall, we shall endeavour to make it quite 
clear bya SERIES OF Quotations. Astotheeffects of what we shall thus open out, upon the theo- 
logy and practice not only of christendom, but of the whole world, we must leave the. reader to 
make his own reflections after he has read theentire statement. His astonishment will perhaps 
be indescribable (after a due meditation on the subject), that christendom should have remained 
for this last century, so ignorant in effect of the important knowledge of such distinctions as are 
here represented, and indeed evidently appear to be the truth. The following are the Six Heads 
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siquoe, moral et intellectuel, c’est alors qu’on aurait en effet un véritable Hepri¢ des choses, {1s this 
most important scheme accomplished ? and up to the present time?] 


under which we shall endeavour to represent our meaning, or as the key to Mr. Law’s latter baptist 
ministration :— 

I.—~(a.) Inaconversation which Mr. Law once had with a friend, he remarked that every man 
has four states of experience to pass through in the course of his christian process, viz. (1.) that of 
nature in which he is born; (2.) that under the law; (3.)that under Christ come in the flesh; and 
(4.) that of the Spirit. 

(b.) From Mr. Law's ‘‘ Treatise on Christian Regeneration.” ——“‘ It may freely be granted that 
conversion to God is often very sudden and instantaneous, unexpectedly raised from variety of oc- 
casions. Thus, one by seeing only a withered tree, another by reading the lives and deaths of the 
antediluvian fathers, one by hearing of heaven, another of hell, one by reading of the love, or wrath 
of God, another of the sufferings of Christ, may find himself, as it were, melted into penitence all 
onasudden. It may be granted also, that the greatest sinner may in a moment be converted to 
God, and feel himself wounded in such a degree, as perhaps those never were who have been turn- 
ing to God all their lives. 

But then it is to be observed, that this swddenness of change, or flash of conviction, is by no 
means of the essence of true conversion, and is no more to be demanded in ourselves or others, than 
such a light from heaven as shone round St. Paut, and cast him to the ground. Secondly, that no 
one is to expect, or require that another should receive his conversion or awakening from the same 
cause, or in the same manner as he has done, that is, that heaven, or hell, or the justice, or love of 
God, or faith in Christ, either as our light, or our atonement, must needs be the first awakening of 
the soul, because it has been so with him. Thirdly, that this stroke of conversion is not to be 
considered as signifying our high state of a new birth in Christ, or a proof that we are on a sudden 
made new creatures, but that we are thus suddenly called, and stirred up to look after anewness of 
nature. Fourthly, that this sensibility, or manifest feeling of the operations of God upon our souls, 
which we have experienced in these first awakenings, is not to be expected, or desired to go along 
with us through the course of our purification. Fifthly, that REGENERATION, or the renewal of our 
first birth and state, is something entirely distinct from this first sudden conversion, or call to re- 
pentance; that it is not a thing done in an instant, but is a certain process, a gradual release from 
our captivity and disorder, consisting of several stages and degrees, both of death and life, which 
the soul must go through before it can have thoroughly put off the old man.——I will not say that 
this must needs be in the same degree in all, or that there cannot be any exception tothis. But 
thus much is true and certain, that Jesus Christ is our pattern, that what he did for us that we are 
also to do for ourselves, or, in other words, we must follow him in the regeneration.—For what 
he did, he did, both as our atonement and example, his process, or course of life, temptations, suf- 
ferings, denying his own will, death, and resurrection, all done, and gone through on our account, 
because the human soul wanted such a process of regeneration and redemption; because only in 
such a gradual process all that was lost in Adam could be restored to us again. And therefore it 
is beyond all doubt that this process is to be looked uponas the stated method of our purification.” 

(c.) From his “ Collection of Letters.’ ——‘‘ Jesus Christ is the only peace, and rest, and satis- 
faction of human life. This is absolute, andadmits of noexception. St.John the baptist was the 
true preparer of the way to Christ; if you think of any other way, it is labour lost. This point is 
absolutely determined where Christ saith, ‘ They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear them. 
If they believe not Moses nor the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though one arose from 
the dead.’ 

Miracles and demonstrations, you see, are in vain, till Moses and the prophets are believed. 

‘ Now Moses is sin, made known by the law, and the prophets are faith and hope in God. 7 And 
these two things must have their state and work in the soul, before it can have any benéfit from 
Christ and his miracles. If you would therefore give some check to the growth of suicide and 
madness, it cannot be by attacking them in themselves, or speaking tc the unreasonableness of 
their particular nature, this is as useless as a miracle to him that heareth neither Moses nor the 

hets. by A bi 
if as Moses and the prophets were of necessity before the coming of Christ, so #t must be in 
every human soul.” (Reflect here, how the entire Bible is a mystical emblem of Man; as created 
perfect, as fallen, and as redeemed and glorified, with the process thereof, in its respective steps. ] 

(d.) From the same.——‘ From this unchangeable love of God towards man, which could no 
more cease than God could cease, came forth that wonderful scene of providence, of such a variety 
of means and dispensations ; of visions, voices, and messages from heaven ; of law, of prophecies, of 
promises, and threatenings, all adapted to the different states, conditions, and ages of the fallen 
world [and it is to be understood with respect to every individual soul], for no other end, but by 
every art of divine wisdom, and contrivance of love, to break off man from his earthly delusion, and 
beget in him a sense of his lost glory, and so make him capable of finding again that blessed essen- 
tial operation of Father, Son, and holy Spirit in his soul, which was the essential glory of his first 

on. 3 - 
apt ch as in this scene of a divine and redeeming providence, God had to do with a poor, blind, 
earthly creature, that had lost all sense of heavenly things as they are in themselves, 80 the wisdom 
of God must often, as it were, humanise itself, and condescend to speak of himself after the manner 
of men. Because the earthly Geer, the mere natural man, could not otherwise be brought into 
of that which God was to him. ; , 
i But poe all this process of Divine Providence was only for the sake of something higher : the 
mystery of God in man and ae in ‘Sod still fey had ond ene no more opened, than the mystery of 
i hrist was opened in the type of a pascha I f 

: yout alone was tor is, and so ance it individually throughout,] that which took away 
all veils, and showed the kingdom of God as it was in itself, and set man again underthe [same] im- 
mediate essential operation of God, which first gave birth to a holy Adam in paradise. Types and 
shadows ended because the substance of them was found. The cloven tongues of fire had put an 
end to them by opening the divine eyes which Adam had closed up, unstopping the spiritual ears 
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that he had filled with clay, and making his dumb sons to speak with new tongues. 

And what did they say? They said all old things were gone; that a new heaven and a new 
earth were coming forth; that God himself was manifested in the flesh of men, who were now ali 
taught of God. _ And what were they taught? That same which Adam was taught by his first 
created life in God, namely, that the immediate essential operation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
was henceforth the birthright of all that become true disciples of Christ.—Thus ended the old crea- 
tion, and the fall of man, in a God manifested in the flesh, dying in and for the world, and coming 
again in spirit to be the life and light of all the sons of Adam. 

Look now at ali God’s dispensations to the day of Pentecost, in this true point of view, as so 
many schools of different discipline and education of the natural man, ¢é// bya birth from above he 
could bear the language of heaven, and be taught of God.......That is, till the threatenings of the 
Zaw, and the work of prophecy have done their work, and that ‘day star ariseth inthe heart,’ which 
knoweth and teacheth that CREATOR, REDEEMER, and Love, are the one true unchangeable 
triune God, that Father, that Son, and Holy Spirit, which from everlasting to everlasting have only 
one will and one work of heavenly life, light and love in and towards the creature.” 

(e.) From his ‘‘ Dialogue on Justification.”—The passage here referred to has been already 
presented to the reader on p. 107 of this work, commencing with ‘The Christian religion,” &c., 
and ending with ‘‘ beginning to the end ;” to which, therefore, the reader may now turn. 

IT.—From Mr. Law’s ‘‘ Spirit of Love,""——Being an express dissertation on legal and evange- 
lical Christianity ; wherein is seen the difference between a servant of God and a child of God; be- 
tween what is called a good Christian and a regenerate believer ; between that goodness which arises 
from a rational conviction of the mind and a sincere effort to keep the Divine commands, in a re- 
gular and virtuous life, and that which is the effect of the power and presence of Christ, or the life 
of God born again and fully revealed in the soul—the true classic, or proper name of which is the 
Spirit of love. In short, between the way and the end of religion. 

‘‘ Eusebius. Pray, Theophilus, proceed as you please to lay open my defects in the Spirit of 
Jove, for I am earnestly desirous of being set right in so important a matter. 

Theogenes. Let me first observe to Eusebius, that I am afraid the matter is much worse with 
me, than itis with him. For though this doctrine seems to have got all my heart, as itis a doc- 
trine, yet I am continually thrown out of it in practice, and find myself as daily wnder the power 
of my old tempers and passions, as I was before I was so full of this doctrine. ‘ 

Theophilus. You are to know, my friends, that every hind of virtue and goodness may be 
brought into us by two different ways. They may be taught us outwardly by men, by rules and 
precepts; and they may be inwardly born in us, as the genuine birth of our own renewed spirit. 
In the former way, as we learn them only from men, by rules and documents of instruction, they, 
at best, only change our outward behaviour, and leave our heart in its natural state, and only put 
our passions under a forced restraint, which will occasionally break forth, in spite of the dead letter 
of precept and doctrine. Now this way of learning, and attaining goodness, though thus imper- 
fect, is yet absolutely necessary, in the nature of the thing, and must first have its time, and place, 
and work in us, yet it is only for a time, as the Jaw was a schoolmaster to the gospel. We must 
first be babes in doctrine, as well as in strength, before we can be men. But of all this outward 
instruction, whether from good men or the /etter of scripture, it must be said, as the apostle saith 
of the law, that ‘it maketh nothing perfect’; and yet is highly necessary, ¢z order to perfection. 

The true perfection and profitableness of the holy written word of God, is fully set forth by St. 
Paul to Timothy. | ‘From a child (saith he) though hast known the scriptures, which are able to 
make thee wise unto salvation, which is by faith in Christ Jesus.’ Now these scriptures were the 
law and the prophets, for Timothy had known no other from his youth. And as they, so all other 
scriptures since, have no other good, or benefit in them, but as they lead and direct us to a salva- 
tion, that is not to be had in themselves, but from faith in Christ Jesus. Their teaching is only 
to teach us, where to seek and to find the fountain and source of ail light and knowledge. 

Of the law, saith the apostle, ‘it was a schoolmaster to Christ;’ of the prophets, he saith the 
same. ‘Ye have (says he) a more sure word of prophecy, whereunto you do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star ariseth in 
your hearts.’ The same thing is to be affirmed of the letter of the New Testament; it is but our 
schoolmaster unto Christ, a light like that of propheey, to which we are to take great heed, until 
Christ, as the dawning of the day, or the day-star, ariseth in our hearts. Nor can the thing pos- 
sibly be otherwise; no instruction that comes under the form of words can do more for us than 
sounds and words can do; they can only direct us to something, that is better than themselves 
that can vere want, life, epintt, and power of holiness in us. ‘ 

Eusebius. 1 cannot deny what you say, and yet it seems to me to dero ate from scri 

Theophilus. Would you then have me to say, that the written word of God is thet Wind aries 
which liveth and abideth for ever; that Word which is the wisdom and power of God; that Word 
which was with God, which was God, by whom all things were made; that Word of God, which 
was made flesh for the redemption of the world; that Word of God, of which we must be born 
again; that Word, which ‘lighteth every man that cometh into the world;’ that Word, which in 
Christ Jesus ‘is become wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification,’ in us; would you have 
me say, that all this is to be understood of the writien word of God? But if this cannot possibl 
be, then all that I have said is granted, namely, that Jesus is alone that Word of God, that can ie 
the gH ee and ee of bees man. os hoy is it possible more to exalt the letter of scrip- 
ture, than by owning it to be a true, outward verbal directio y i 
Senor maa. 8 ’ n to the one only true light and salva- 

Suppose you had been a true disciple of John the Baptist, whose only offic 
way to Christ, how could you have more magnified his office, or declared que fidelity tome anes 
by going from his teaching, to be taught by that Christ, to whom he directed you? The baptist 
was, indeed, a ‘burning and a shining light,’ and so are the holy scriptures; but ‘he was not 
that light, but was sent to bear witness of that light. That was the true light, which lighteth 
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every man that cometh into the world.’ 

What a folly would it be, to say that you had undervalued the office and character of John the 
Baptist, because he was not allowed to be the light itself, but only a true witness of it, and guide 
toit? Now, if you can show that the written word in the Bible can have any other, or higher 
office, or power, than such a ministerial one, as the baptist had, I am ready to hear you. 

Eusebius. There is no possibility of doing that. 

_ Theophilus. But if that is not possible to be done, then you are come to the full proof of this 
point, viz., that there are two ways of attaining knowledge, goodness, virtue, &., the one by the 
ministry of outward, verbal instruction, either by men or books, and the other by an inward birth 
of divine light, goodness, and virtue, in our own renewed spirit; and that the former is only in 
order to the latter, and of mo benefit to us, but as it carries us farther than itself, to be united in 
heart and spirit, with the light, and word, and Spirit of God. Just as the baptist had been of no 
benefit to his disciples, unless he had been their guide from himself to Christ. 

But to come now closer to our subject in hand. 

From this twofold light or teaching, there necessarily arises a twofold state of virtue and good- 
ness. For such as the teacher or teaching is, such is the state and manner of the goodness that 
can be had from it. Every effect must be according to the cause that produces it. If you learn 
virtue and goodness only from outward means, from men or books, you may be virtuous and good 
according to time, and place, and outward forms; you may do works of humility, works of love 
and benevolence, use times and forms of prayer; all this virtue and goodness is suitable to this 
kind of teaching, and may very well be had from it. But the spirit of prayer, the spirit of love, 
and the spirit of humility, or of any other virtue, are only to be attained by the operation of the 
pa and spirit of God, not outwardly teaching, but inwardly bringing forth a new-born spirit 
within us. 

And now, let me tell you both, that it is much to be feared, that you as yef stand only under 
this outward teaching; your good works are only done under obedience to such rules, precepts, 
and doctrines, as your reason assents to, but are not the fruits of a new-born spirit within you. 
But till you are thus renewed in the spirit of your minds, your virtwes are only taught practices, 
and grafted upon a corrupt bottom. Every thing you do will be a mixture of good and bad; your 
humility will help you to pride, your charity to others will give nourishment to your own self-love, 
and as your prayers increase, so will the opinion of your own sanctity. Because till the heart is 
purified to the bottom, and has felt the axe at the root of its evil(which cannot be done by outward 
instruction), every thing that proceeds from it partakes of its impurity and corruption. (Here 
consider the distinction between lecture-teaching and preaching, Unitarianism, Swedenborgianism, 
and all the other imperfect and heterodox religious schemes, and ancient orthodox gospel Chris- 
tianity. 

Now that Theogenes is only under the law, or outward instruction, is too plain from the com- 
plaint that he made of himself. For notwithstanding his progress in the [mystical] doctrine of 
love, he finds all the passions of his corrupt nature still alive in him, and himself only altered in 
doctrine and opinion. : 

The same may be well suspected of you, Husebius, who are so mistaken in the spirit’of love 
that you fancy yourself to be wholly possessed of it, from no other ground but because you em- 
brace it, as it were, with open arms, and think of nothing but living under the power of it. 
Whereas, if the spirit of love was really born in you from its own seed, you would account for its 
birth and power in you in quite another manner than you have here done; you would have known 
the price that you had paid for it, and how many deaths you had suffered, before the spirit of love 
came to life in you. 

Eusebius. But surely, sir, imperfect as our virtues are, we may yet, I hope, be truly said to be 
in a state of grace; and if so, we are under something more than mere outward instruction. Be- 
sides, you very well know, that it is a principle with both of us [as with our spiritual friends, the 

Quakers,] to expect all our goodness from the spirit of God dwelling and working in us. We live 
in faith and hope of the divine operation; and therefore I must needs say, that your censure upon 
us seems to be more severe than just. . 

Theophilus. Dear sir, I censure neither of you, nor have I said one word by way ofaccusation. 
So far from it, that I love and approve the state you are bothin. _It is good and happy for Thco- 
genes, that he feels and confesses that his natural tempers are not yet subdued by doctrine and pre- 
cept. It is good and happy for you also, that you are sohighly delighted with the doctrine of love, 
for by this means each of you have your true preparation for further advancement. And though 
your state has this difference, yet the same error was common to both of you. You both of you 
fancied you had as much of the Spirit of love, as you could or ought to have; and therefore 7'heo- 
genes wondered he had no more benefit from it; and you wondered that I should desire to lead you 
farther into it. And therefore, to deliver you from this error, I have desired this conference upon 
the practical ground of the Spirit of love, that you may neither of you [nor, if you please, your 
spiritual friends, the Quakers] lose the benefit of that good state in which you stand. 

Eusebius. Pray, therefore, proceed as you please. For we have nothing so much at heart, as 
to have the éruth and purity of this divine love* brought forth in us. For as it is the highest per- 
fection, that I adore in God, so I can neither wish nor desire anything for myself, but to be totally 
governed by it. I could as willingly consent to lose all my being, as to find the power of love lost 
in my soul. Neither doctrine, nor mystery, nor precept, has any delight for me, but as it calls forth 
the birth, and growth, and exercise of that spirit, which doth all that it doth, towards God and 
man, under the one law of LOVE. Whatever, therefore, you can say to me, either to increase the 
power, manifest the defects, or remove the impediments of divine love in my soul, will be heartily 
welcome to me, [* See it described p. 64.] ag SBE et 

Theophilus. I apprehend that you do not yet know, what Divine love is in itself, nor what is its 
nature and power in the soul of man. For Divine loveis perfect peace and joy, it is a freedom from 
all disquiet, it is all cowtent, and mere happiness ; and makes every thing torejoice in itself, Love 
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is the Christ of God; wherever it comes, it comes as the blessing and happiness of every natural 
life, as the restorer of every lost perfection, a redeemer from all evil, afulfiller of all righteousness, 
and a peace of God, which passeth all understanding. Through all the universe of things, nothing 
is uneasy, unsatisfied or restless, but because it is not governed by love, or because its nature has 
not reached or attained the fudl birth of the spirit of love. For when that is done, every hunger is 
satisfied, and all complaining, murmuring, accusing, resenting, revenging, and striving, are as 
totally suppressed, and overcome, as the coldness, thickness, and horror of darkness, are suppressed 
and overcome by the breaking forth of the light. If you ask why the spirit of love cannot be dis- 
pleased, cannot be disappointed, cannot complain, accuse, resent, OY murmur, it is because Divine 
love desires nothing but itself; it is its own good, it has all, when it has itself, because nothing is 
good but itself, and its own working; for love is God; ‘and he that dwelleth in God, dwelleth in 
love:’ tell me now Eusebius, are you thus blessed in the spirit of love? [Have you attained to 
thts degree of regeneration and renewal in the divinelight? Is this the christianity you enjoy 7] 

Eusebius. Would you have me tell you that I am angel, and without the infirmities of human 
flesh and blood? 

Theophilus. No; but I would have you judge of your state of love, by these angelical tempers, 
and not by any fervor or heat, that you find in yourself. For just somuch, and so far as you are 
freed from the folly of all earthly affections, from all disquiet, trouble, and complaint about this, 
or that, just so much, and so far is the spirit of love come to lifein you. For Divine love is a new 
sife, and new nature, and introduces you into a new world; it puts an end to all your former 
opinions, notions, and tempers ; it opens new senses in you, and makes you see high to be low, and 
low to be high; wisdom to be foolishness, and foolishness wisdom ; it makes prosperity and adver- 
sity, praise and dispraise to be equally nothing. “When I was a child (saith the apostle), I 
thought as a child, I spake as a child, but when I became a man, I put away childish things.’ 
Whilst man is under the power of nature, governed only by worldly wisdom, his life, (however old 
he may be) is quite childish ; every thing about him only awakens childish thoughts and pursuits 
in him ; all that he sees and hears, all that he desires or fears, likes, or dislikes; that which he 
gets, and that which he loses; that which he hath, and that which he hath not, serve only to carry 
him from this fiction of evil, to that fiction of good, from one vanity of peace, to another vanity of 
trouble! But when Divine love is born in the soul, all childish images of good and evil are done 
away, and all the sensibility of them is lost, as the stars lose their visibility, when the sun is risen. 

Theogenes. That this is the true power of the Spirit of Divine love, I am fully convinced from 
my own uneasiness at finding that my natural tempers are not overcome by it. For whence could 
I have this trouble, but because that little dawning that I have of the Spirit of love in me, maketh 
just demands to be the one light, breath, and power of my life, and to have all that is within me 
overcome and governed by it. And therefore I find, I must either silence this small voice of new 
risen love within me, or have no rest from complaints, and self-condemnation, till my whole 
nature is brought into subjection to it. 

Theophilus. Most rightly judged, Theogenes; and now we are fairly brought to the one great 
Practical point, on which all our proficiency in the spirit of love entirely depends. Namely, 
that all that we are, and all that we have from Adam, as fallen, must be given up, absolutely 
denied and resisted [that is, by a faithful conformity to the Gospel counsels], if the birth of divine 
dove [the full birth of the Holy Spirit] is to be brought forth in us. For all that we are by nature, 
as in full contrariety to this Divine love, nor can it be otherwise ; a death to itself is its only cure, 
or rather only can make it subservient to good. * * *” ‘Neither notions, nor speculations, 
nor heat, nor fervor, nor rules, nor methods, can bringit forth. It is the child of light, and cannot 
possibly haveany birthin you, but only and solely from the light of God rising in your own soul, as 
it rises in heavenly beings. But the light of God cannot arise, or be foundin you, by any art or 
contrivance of your own, but only and solely in the way of that faith, prayer, meekness, humility, 
and patience, which waits, trusts, resigns to, and expects all from the inward, living, life-giving 
operation of the triune God within you; creating, quickening, and reviving in your fallen soul, that 
birth, and image, and likeness of the holy Trinity, in which the first father of mankind was created. 

Theogenes. You need say nomore, Theophilus; you have not only removed that difficulty, which 
brought us hither, but have, by a variety of things, fixed and confirmed us in a full belief of that 
ee truth elsewhere asserted, namely, ‘ That there is but one salvation for all mankind, and that 

s the life of Godin the soul. And also, that there is but one possible way for man to attain this 
life of God, not one for a J ew, another for a Christian, and a third for an oriental H. eathen. No: 
God is one, human nature is one, salvation is one, and the way to it is one, and that is the faith or 
desire of the soul turned wholly to God.’ 

Therefore, dear Theophilus, adieu. _If we see you no more in this life, you have sufficiently 
taught us how to seek and find every kind of goodness, blessing, and happiness, in God alone.” 

[The candidate will not fail to observe, how in this long quotation is set forth the ground and 
reason of the states of those devoted souls, who, in the lively expression of one of them (see note 
p. 92), had ‘‘no faith, unless it were the faith of a devil ;” and of others who have “ found liberty ” 
pardon, justification, salvation, the witness of the Spirit, entire sanctification, perfect love &e.} 

Ag U1.—(a.) From the “ Collection of Letters.” ——“ Let us beware also,” to angels in heaven.” 
' The reader is directed for the passage in question to pp. 96-8 of this treatise. 

(b.) From the same.——‘ Noman (saith the apostle) can call Christ Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.’ 
Therefore nothing is, or can be a divine service in that church which has Christ for its Lord, but 
what has the Holy Spirit for its ‘beginner, doer, and finisher. For if it be certain that no one can 
own Christ as his Lord, but by the Holy Spirit, then it must be equally certain that no one can serve 
or worship God through Christ his Lord in any other way, help, power, or means, but so far as it is 
all done in and by the power of the same Holy Spirit. ‘ Whatsoever is born of the flesh is flesh ;’ 
that is, whatsoever proceeds from, or is done by the natural powers of man, from his birth of flesh 
and blood, is merely human, earthly, and corrupt, and can no more do any thing that is heavenly, 
or perform a service or worship that is divine, than our present flesh and blood can enter into the 
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kingdom of heaven. Thus saith the apostle, ‘Yeare not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be the 

Spirit of God dwelleth within you. Now if man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.’ 
And consequently if not his, he can perform no divine service to him. Norcanany worship cease 
to be carnal, or become divine, but by its being al/ thatitis, and doing a// that it doth, by the power, 
and presence of Christ dwelling in our souls, and helping us by his Holy Spirit to cry in truth and 
reality, Abba, Father. 

The New Testament never calls us to do, or offer, or allows anything to be done or offered to 
God, as a divine service or worship, but what is done in the truth and reality of faith, of hope, of 
love, and obedience to God. 

But through all the New Testament, no faith, no hope, no love is allowed to be trueand godly, 
but only that faith, that hope, &c., which solely proceeds from, and is the fruit of the Holy Spirit 
living, dwelling, and working in our whole heart, and soul, and spirit. 

This spirituality of the Christian religion, is the reason why it was first preached to the world 
under the name of the kingdom of God, because under this new dispensation, freed from veils, sha- 
dows and figures of good things absent or to come, God himself is manifested, ruling in us and 
over us, as an essential light of our lives, as an indwelling word of power, as a life-giving spirit 
within us, forming us by anew creation, to become a ‘chosen generation, a royal priesthood,’ to ‘ offer 
spiritual sacrifices to God, through a new and living way, which Christ hath consecrated for us.’ 
The truth and perfection of which state is plainly set forth by the following prayer of Christ, viz., 
« That they all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us, I in them, and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one, and that the love wherewith 
thou hast loved me, may be in them, and Tin them.’ Now for the truthand certainty of this spi- 
ritual kingdom, in which are only spiritual worshippers baptized from above into an union and com- 
munion with Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, through the mysterious union of God and man in the 
‘one mediator Jesus Christ; for the truth, I say, of this spiritual state of Christianity, we have the 
plainest words of Christ, expressly declaring that the Jerusalem service, and consequently every- 
thing or service that has the nature of it, was to have its end in the establishment of his church. 

° Believe me (saith he), the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Je- 
rusalem, worship the Father: but the hour cometh and now is, when the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father seeketh such to worship him,’ 

Therefore it must be certain in the highest degree that Christ cannot, nor could set up any 
other kind of worship, or worshippers, but such as the Father seeketh; because he and his Father 
were one, both in willand work. And the reason and necessity of this kind of worship is added 
by Christ, in the following words, ‘ God is a spirit, and they that worship him, must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.’ 

Therefore if Christ had not only and solely set up this truth of spiritual worship, he had been 
but another Moses, and though a better teacher, yet still but as aschoolmasler to some higher state 
of religion, that was yeb wanted, and must be revealed, if so be that man was to be restored to his 
true state of life, union and happiness in and with the Divine nature. For as God is a spirit, and 
our life is spiritual, so no religious worship can be in its true perfection, or bring us into the pos- 
session of our highest good, till it raises all that is spirit and life in us, into union and communion 
with spirit and life in God.” 

[ These QuoraTIons will have afforded the reader a further glimpse into what we mean by 
the above-mentioned ‘ distinctions ;’ and how the universal teaching of the churches and the duties 
enjoined in them, in which the preachers and hearers rest as the end, are but the way to the end; 
which is one degreefurther, and consisteth in the zew birth of gospel Christianity, as explained above. 
However excellent and sublime, therefore, may be such general discourses, the people are but im- 
perfectly taught Christianity, if they are not directed to its ultimate stage, viz. that of Christ come 
in the Spirit, which consists in an entire death to the spirit of the world and to self, and an entire 
living and respiring in the elements of Christ’s new kingdom uponearth. But we continue. ] 

IV.—From the Gospel of St. John, the great head mystical disciple of a mystical-speaking 
Master. Throughout the whole of our Lord’s discourses as herein related, itis manifest that to ‘‘be- 
Jieve” in him implies simply and universally, the total following of him, the treading in the steps of 
his process, perfect obedience to his counsels and precepts; the result of which should be the enjoy- 
ment of ‘the light of life,” “no condemnation,” “freedom or liberty indeed,” in short, the new 
birth and new creation. In accordance with which view, understand the implications of Romans x. 
4-17._—But what we especially refer to here, is John vii. 37, 39 :—‘‘If any man thirst let him come 
unto meand drink. He that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow 
yivers of living water. [N.B.] But this spake he of the Spirit, which they [throughout all ages] 
that believe on him [é.e. should actually take him for their Lord, King, Priest, Prophet, and al} 
should receive; for the Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that Jesus was not yet glorified.” 

V.—(a.) From the ‘Address to the Clergy.” ——‘ That the Jewish and Christian Church stand 
at this day in the same kind of apostacy, or fallen state, must be manifest toevery one that will not 
shut his eyes against it. Why are the Jews in a fallen state? It is because they have refused 
Him who, in his whole process, was the truth, the substance, the life, and fulfilling of all that 
which was outwardly taught, and prescribed in their law and prophets. 

But is it not as easy to see that the whole Christian church are in a fallen state, and for the 
same reason, because they are fallen or turned away from that Holy Spirit who was promised, and 
given to be the one only power, life, and fulfilling of all that which was owtwardly taught, and 
prescribed by the gospel. For the Holy Spirit to come was just the same all, and fulfilling of the 
whole gospel, as a Christ to come was the ali, and the fulfilling of the law. The Jew, 

“therefore, with his Old ‘Testament, not owning Christ in all his process to be the truth and life, 
and fulfiller of their law, is just in the same apostacy as the Christian with his New Testament, not 
owning the Holy Spirit in all his operations to be his only light, guide, and governor. For as all 
types and figures in the law were but empty shadows, without Christ’s being the life and power of 
them, so all that is written in the gospel is but dead letter, unless the Holy Spirit in man be the 
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living reader, the living rememberer, and the living doer of them. Therefore, where the Holy 
Spirit is not thus owned and received as the whole power and life of the gospel state, it isno marvel 
that Christians have no more of gospel virtues than the Jews have of patriarchal holiness, or that 
the same lusts and vices which prosper among the Jews should break forth with as much strength 
in fallen Christendom, For the New Testament not ending in the coming of the Holy Spirit, with 
fullness of power over sin and hell and the devil, is but the same and no better a help to heaven 
than the Old Testament without the coming of a Messiah. Need I now say any more to demon- 
strate the truth of that which I first said was the one thing absolutely essential, and only avail- 
able to man’s salvation, namely, the Spirit of God brought again to his first power of life in us. 
This was the glory of man’s creation, and this alone can be the glory of his redemption. _All be- 
sides this that passes for a time betwixt God and man, be it what it will, shows only our fall and 
distance from God, and in its best state has only the nature of a good road, which is only good be- 
cause that which we want is at the end of it. Whilst God calls us by various outward dispensa- 
tions, by creaturely things, figurative institutions, &c., it is a full proof that we are not yet in our 
true state, or that union with God which is intended by our redemption. 

God said to Moses, Put off thy shoes, for the place whereon thou standest is holy ground. Now 
this which God said to Moses is only that very same thing which circumcision, the law, sacrifices, 
and sacraments say to man. They are in themselves nothing else but outward significations of 
inward impurity, and lost holiness ; and can do no more in themselves, but intimate, point, and 
direct to an inward life and new birth from above, that is to be sought after. 

But here lies the great mistake, or rather idolatrous abuse of all God’s outward dispensations. 
They are taken for the thing itself, for the truth and essence of religion. That which the learned 
Jews did with the outward letter of their law, that same do Jearned Christians with the outward 
letter of the gospel._———Why did the Jewish church so furiously and obstinately cry out against 
Christ, Let him be crucified ? It was because their letter-learned ears, their worldly spirit, and 
temple-orthodoxy would not bear to hear of an inward Saviour, not bear to hear of being born again 
of his Spirit, of eating his flesh and drinking his blood, of his dwelling in them and they in him. 
To have their law of ordinances, their temple-pomp sunk into such a fulfilling Saviour as this, was 
such enthusiastic jargon to their ears, as forced their sober, rational theology, to call Christ, Beel- 
zebub, his doctrine, blasphemy, and all for the sake of Moses and rabbinic orthodoxy. 

Need it now be asked, Whether the true Christ of the gospel be less blasphemed, less crucified 
by that Christian theology which rejects an inward Christ, a Saviour living and working in the 
soul, as its inward light and life, generating his own nature and spirit in it as its only redemption : 
whether that which rejects all this as mystic madness, be not that very same old Jewish wisdom 
sprung up in Christian theology, which said of Christ when teaching these very things, He is mad, 
why hear yehim? * * * 

If it now be asked, Whence, or trom what, comes all this spiritual blindness, which from age 
to age thus mistakes and defeats all the gracious designs of God towards fallen mankind? Look 
at the origin of the first sin and you see it all. Had Eve desired no Knowledge but what came from 
God, Paradise had been the habitation of her and all her offspring. If, after Paradise lost, Jews 
and Christians had desired no knowledge but what came from God, the law and prophets had kept 
the Jew close to the first tree of life, and the Christian church had been a Kingdom of God and 
communion of saints to this day. 

‘Look where you will, through all the whole nature of things, no divine wisdom, knowledge, 
goodness, and deliverance from sin are anywhere to be found for fallen man but in these two points : 
(1.) A total entire entrance into the whole process of Christ ; (2.) A total resignation to, and sole de- 
pendence upon the continual operation of the Holy Ghost, or Christ come again in the spirit, to be 
our never ceasing light, teacher, and guide into all those ways of virtue in which he himself walked 
in the flesh. All besides this, call it by what name you will, is but dead work, a vain labour of the 
old man to new create himself.——And hereletit be well observed that in thesetwo points consists the 
whole of that mystic divinity, to which a Jewish orthodoxy at this day is so greatanenemy. For 
nothing else is meant or taught by it, but a total dying to self (called the process or cross of Christ) 
that a new creature (called Christ in us, or Christ come in the Spirit) may be begotten, in the purity 
and perfection of the first man’s union with God. , Now, let the Christian world forget, or depart 
from this one mystic way of salvation, let anything else be thought of or trusted to but the cross of 
Christ and the Spirit of Christ ; and then, though churches, and preachers, and prayers, and sacra- 
ments are everywhere in plenty, yet nothing better can come of it than a Christian kingdom of 
Pagan vices, along with a mouth-belief of an holy catholic church and communion of saints!” 

(b.) From the same.——The passage here referred to will be foundin p. 109, commencing with 
these words, “‘ God’s mark;” to which the reader is requested to turn. 

VI.—From the “ Way to Divine Knowledge.” The passage here denoted, has been already 
inserted in this book, pp. 120-1; to which place the reader is therefore referred for its perusal. It 
will be found to sum up all the preceding Quorarions, in a luminous view of the distinction between 
universal piety or Christianity, and that which is declared by the gospel, viz., a divine life that had 
been lost by the humanity, restored to it again, as the effect and fruit of the glorification of the second 
Adam, Jesus Christ. Also, how the powers of this Divine life are opened upon all humannature, as to 
its engrafted divine principle, and ever ready and instant to act and be productive of anew ereation. 
Insomuch that (to quote the words of Mr. Law) ‘‘a root set in the finest soil, in the best climate 
and blessed with all that sun, and air, and rain can do for it, is not in so sure a way of its growth 
to perfection as every man may be, whose well instructed mind and spirit aspires after all that, 
which God is ready and infinitely desirous to give him.” With that passage, therefore, we con- 
clude these Quorarions, having adduced even more than enough to elucidate the tenor of our re- 
marks at the commencement, and to open the eyes of Christians generally on a subject of such in- 
finite moment to their welfare. [End of the Serixs or Quorarrons.] 


And now, standing on this high ground of apprehension, the reader may calmly consider the dif- 
ference between the ministration of Mr. Law, and that of the wisest and best divines and public in- 
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structors who had preceded him, such as Cudworth, Barrow, Taylor, Hall, Horneck, South, Bull, 
Dean Sherlock, P. Browne, and many more, both of our own and other churches. Who can hardly 
be said to have dug deeper to plant the tree of a solid and universal Christian piety, and used more 
affecting considerations and hortatory earnestness to induce the willing and diligent culture of it, 
than is done by Mr. Law in his ‘‘ Christian Perfection” and ‘‘ Serious Call,” which yet are on this 
side of mystical theology, or the true spiritual life of Christianity.——For although writings of 
this class are admirable in their way, as dissertations on the beauty and obligations and bles- 
sings of holiness, and its conformity to the divine nature; or as instructive in the arts and ex- 
pediences of devotion; or as comprising in orderly discourses that wisdom and purity of morals 
taught by Christ in the flesh: yet, as this must be said to be their end, as they do not directly, 
as with the finger, point to the new birth of Christ, or his coming again in the Spirit, as the one 
thing needful, they necessarily stop short of the true gospel scope; for this alone is the sum and 
substance of it, and without which the gospel is not preached. Such, however, was the character 
of the doctrine propounded in Christian churches and religious publications up to Mr. Law’s day 
(and may we not add is yet even so), with the recommendation perhaps of a long impracticable 
course of self-discipline, as the means of attaining to a settled state of holiness, and fulfilment of 
the evangelical law.—For instance, at the close of a sermon of the pious Archbishop Tillotson, we 
find him making the following observation :—‘‘ ‘All that now remains is to reflect upon what hath 
been said, and to urge you and myself to do accordingly. For all is nothing, if we do not practise 
what we so plainly see to be our duty....I foresee (he continues) what will be said (because I have 
heard it so often said in the like case), viz. That there is not one word of Jesus Christ in all this. [To 
which I reply] no more is therein the text. And yet [N.B.] I hopethat Jesus Christ is truly preached, 
whenever his will and laws, and the duties enjoined by the Christian religion, are inculcated upon 
us!!” So little did this pious and learned Archbishop (and as we have said his contemporaries), 
comprehend the true nature and drift of the ‘preaching of Christ,’ or Gospel Christianity; of which, 
nevertheless, they were the authorised public ministrators. Andas for the high prerogatives and 
experimental privileges of the restored divine life and powers, they were only regarded as the 
dreams of “enthusiasts” or “ mystic idiots,” and of course never alluded to as either desirable or 
possible to be attained. ——Or be it allowed that some few pastors and teachers have intellectually 
as well as experimentally understood the nature of the gospel state, in contra-distinction to that of 
eternal and immutable morality and piety with the express sanction of heaven ; yet they have not 
exactly defined the nature and relations of each, in a precise and rational system of theology, nor 
turned them into a simple practical science, adapted to all mankind ; by referring, in short, their 
hearers or readers to the mystical process of Christ, as the example of that course of spiritual ope- 
ration, which every soul that is to be saved, must essentially undergo. And much less have they 
opened the way and exhibited the respective orderly steps of it, leading to the heights and depths 
and lengths and breadths of the love, the wisdom, and power of God.——We do not say, indeed, that 
divines have been absolutely to blame for this want of precise discrimination as regards the system 
of Christianity, because without the revelations of Behmen, (whose writings, we have said, are the 
opening of the mystery of wisdom, and as such the gospel of these last days,) it were not possible to 
fathom the subject philosophically. Yet as this is the most valuable science in the world, we do 
maintain the transcendent dignity of Mr. Law, as a doctor of the ministration of the Spirit, who 
alone among all the learned theologians and philosophers of these last ages, was sensible of the 
Babel state of Christendom, and demonstrated the means of restoring it to its lost purity and per- 
fection ; (viz. by the preaching of the new birth, and the process of Christ as the way to it—not only on 
gospel authority for the masses, put in explaining its ground and reasons for the learned and in- 
tellectual;) which constitutes the sum of his latter works now under consideration. Though we 
may add, in these Mr. Law does not, nor indeed as a logical writer could he, lay so much stress 
upon the eireumstantial modes of the birth itself, that having been expressly done, once for all, 
in its proper place and order, in his works, as in teaching the soul how-to grow up in God with- 
out let or hindrance, and as it were with all horticultural auxiliaries, as a sprouting acorn into 
a powerful oak tree. Nor will his regularly-educated pupils be subject to the same sudden 
surprises as. those souls are, who, being ignorant of the science of Christianity, are suddenly called 
to be the experimental subjects ofit. For theseare taught the truth of their relations, what to ex- 
pect, and how to cvercome, and remain steadfast in all cases of trial and temptation, amid all the 
adverse action of the winds and torrents attending their growth and progress, viz., by a manly en- 
lightened faith, a sure immovable hope, an illimitable patience, and an absolute resignation,—in ac- 
cordance with the assurances and promises of the gospel. Saas, Elana ast sei; 
We once more, before proceeding further, request the reader to bear in mind these distinctions 
petween the law of Christianity and its true spiritual character. Many indeed will pretend to un- 
derstand these distinctions even in their vast practical comprehensiveness, and will perhaps de- 
signate the contents of this statement, a simple elementary knowledge. Be it so; but who, weask, 
has described them. philosophically, from theirground? Even the truly spiritual of the Methodists— 
for want of this exact apprehension could never describe in a rational, demonstrative manner, the 
ground of their own experience, and the true original difference between the evangelical and the 
so to speak scholastic doctrine, in regard to the practice and enjoyment, or theory ms Christianity. 
And as tothe Quakers—though by the way, true Methodism judiciously and efficient ly worked out, 
to its proper limit of social and personal development, will enhance the soul in "cpap aed and 
divine communion much beyond any means which the doctrine and discipline of the Friends 
can afford, (and the pure practical and mystica] theology of the Romish church’ even yet higher 
still, )——as to this body of religionists, we say, through laying so much stress upon the Holy Spirit’s 
influences, they will be found to be'practically and almost universally subject to two grand errors ; 
4, in considering the ordinary conscience as the true evangelical light, and secondly, in fixing 
beegioe f their people almest isolatedly upon this abstract truism, that all spiritual life must 
lec pete inspiration of the Holy Ghost. Whereby a deadly indolence of soul, we say, is in- 
anced; the individuals naturally concluding, that it is of no use attempting to doanything towards 
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salvation, but they must quietly wait till they are moved to it by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus overlooking the whole tenor and analogy of the teachings of Christ ; which are grounded fipon 
a perfect knowledge of man’s constitution as to soul, spirit, and body, and their mutual influences, 
their relations to the Holy Trinity of the divine life, and their essential necessities. | Whence he 
exhorts all men that see and understand their spiritual pravity and destitution, to seek and ask for 
the renewing influences of the Holy Spirit, and to ask in faith, being assured they shall accordingly 
teceive them—that is, earnestly, continuously, perseveringly, as represented in the parable of the 
man borrowing the loaves of his neighbour; yea, to keep on seeking, asking, and knocking with 


ih. ff ee unwearied diligence, wnti/ the desired blessings be sensibly obtained. This,is what our Lord in- 


variably teaches to be the procedure of man, in order to come under the full? fluences of the Holy 


piven ME Spirit, that it may work in him to will and to do for his salvation. Having however, alluded to 
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the benefits of vocal and earnest prayer as the proved orthodox means of introducing the soul into 
the interior and spiritual worship, (which in effect embraces the distinctions between the devo- 
tional worship of the universal church of Christ in all ages, and that modern, half-thinking spi- 
ritual branch of it just referred to,) we need not dwell upon this point further, until this latter can 
show the disadvantage of acting up to Christ’s doctrine in this particular; and that vocal devotions 
are not sure means of awakening in the soul the true spirit of prayer. Todo this, however, it must 
first be shown that sound is not one of the seven spirits of God in nature, and that it has no com- 
munion with or influence upon any of the other Divine Spirits. 

But to sum up these observations: the Quakers in their popular theology, we say, So rest upon 
the necessity and sufficiency of the Holy Spirit, that an enquirer would never suppose there to bea 
process in redemption; not any successive ministrations in Christian salvation, no degrees of de- 
scent out of the fallen, and of ascent into the redeemed humanity. That Christ’s work in redeeming 
his own humanity was not the representation and model, according to which every other human na- 
ture must be redeemed, so as to attain to that state of glory he now enjoys in heaven ; { hough the 
Scripture distinctly teaches, that the same powerful Spirit by which Christ redeemed his own soul 
and body, is given to every individual mantodo the Same great work forhim. (Heb. ix.14.) Thecon- 
sequence then of all these imperfect views is, weinfer, that nineteen-twentieths of the members of 
the ‘ spiritual’ sect referred to, must rest content with merely spiritual doctrines, and without any ex- 
perimental verification of Christianity; at all events, according to the orthodox gospel dictates and 
implications, as attested by all ages to be the mode and effects of the Comforter’s operations. [Which 
commence and proceed with conviction of sin, deep penitence, faith in God, the conscientious per- 
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trisitater up therein under the immediate influences of the Holy Spirit, even 
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surprising breaking intothe kingdom of light and love byanew birth, and the dwelling and growing 
coy the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ]. In short, from these and a number of other cases we might adduce, it ap- 
pears that some churches merely look at one part, and others at another part of Christian doctrine, 
bs cording to their particular natural or spiritual constitution. But where, we again ask, except in 
Mr. Law’s writings, is the entire Gospel, uniformly exhibited, both on the part of the Redeemer 
and the redeemed? where the whole philosophy and theology of Christianity so distinctly set forth, 
as that the Christian may see his exact position in the regeneration, his relation to God and to eter- 
nity, to heaven and hell, and be able to give a true, rational account for the hope that is in him, 
(without begging the question, boggling and hotch-potch quotations of Scripture, } whether tea 
Jew, a Mahommedan, or a learned and honourable oriental “ Heathen 2?” 

To proceed. We have observed that Mr. Law maintained a wise silence for eight years,— 
which, as he was to be the personification of a standard educated mind, passing through Chris- 
tianity, was doubtless so regulated by the Divine wisdom. We have also remarked that his works 
were severally and collectively the transcripts of his own experience: which is said to have been 
the substance of Miss Gibbon’s reply to a request made to her, to write Mr. Law’s life, Up to 
the year 1732, he had preached the gospel of the law, or the duties and obligations of wisdom and 
devotion ; but now it had become his high privilege and duty, after the intervening growth of his 
mind, (as exhibited by his Sacrament Book, Regeneration Tract, and his Replies to Trap) to preach 
the gospel of the Spirit, in all its nakedness and fulness. He does indeed speak of the new birth 
and influences of the Holy Spirit in exalted terms in the above works; and in the express treatise of 
Regeneration, as quoted in the Note of p- 375, clearly exhibits the orthodox mode of our becom. 
ing the subjects of the New-birth, or means we are to employ in order to pass through that gate of 
entrance into the spiritual life; yet, he must be said therein to have more particularly reflected 
upon the truth of the doctrine of the old and new man, and of that sublime holiness which the Gospel 
sets before us, than upon the means and power, by which alone the practice of this latter could be 
freely and universally fulfilled. Which contemplation indeed, necessarily precedes the high Jo- 
hannic experience of the Spirit of love,—the especial subject of these his last writings. 

As regards the particular occasion which called him forth from this silence to write the “ Spirit 
of Prayer,” we consider it to have been the perusal of certain passages in the MSS. of Freher while 
copying the productions of that elevated genius, wherein the discovery of the philosophy that God 
is mere LOVE, and that his wisdom and power are only operative in overcoming all evil with good, 
suddenly broke forth as a full blaze of noonday sunshine, upon his ravished understanding, In 
order to apprehend in some measure the light in which this discovery appeared, the candidateshould 
turn back as fagas the text of p. 418, and read on to p. 430; he will then begin to perceive the gradual 


ascent of his mind until, at p. 432, he feels himself posed at that etherial heicht f; i 
John (as we have before stated in allusion to Mr. Law, p. 369) wrote his Epistles ; wibea Para 
is lost in sight. So that we owe the existence of Mr. Law’s Spirit of Prayer and subsequent works 
(as we have said of his grand work the ““Appeal’’) under Divine Providence, to his readings in Freher: 
as confirmable even by the experience of the candidate himself, who, after a very close perusal and 
copying out of the passages referred to, will, if in a proper state of advancement, feel himself pro- 
pelled to write in a similar strain, And such is the irresistible effect of Law’s reasoning, and of 
the heavenly melody which runs current with the doctrine of LOVE through this and all his later 
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rendant la Parole ou le Logos (Je Verbe) a Vhomme et ala nalure.  C’est dans cette Parole, que 
Saint-Martin, plein de la doctrine et des sentiments de Jacob Boehm, puise la vie dont il anime 





treatises we mean upon impartial and unbiassed minds, endowed with sufficient logical capacity 
of apprehension ; that it will be no vain imagination to conceive his readers rising up in theirstudy 

in the midst of a discourse, and exclaiming, ‘‘ These are the first books in the world!” In ac- 
cordance with what has been observed—that pure, original truth, when rightly represented, ismuch 
more captivating and agreeable to the mind than error ; and that there is an intellectual sense latent 
in the soul which, having been present at the very creation of all things, even at the very birth and 
Aurora of eternity, or nature, immediately recognises the objects of its native landscape, and its 
kindred relations of pure, original truth. 

The ‘First Part” of the “Spirit of Prayer” which may be called the practical deduction of the 
‘‘ Appeal,” that every Jogical mind ought, after adequate reflection, to make for itself, (in which 
case the former work alone would have been sufficient for the meditation and practice of a whole 
lifetime, ) was, we have stated, published in 1749; being thus described on its title-page, “‘ The 
Spirit of Prayer; or the Soul rising out of the Vanity of Time, into the Riches of Eternity.” It 
consists of two chapters, which treat of the following subjects :—- 

Cuaprer I.—The indifference and insensibility of men in general to their eternal interests. 
The original state of man as the son of God, and therefore a living image of the Triune Deity. 
His trial and fall. The commencement of his redemption. His real nature and state by reason 
of sin. How it differs from that of the fallen angels. The means of his salvation, or recovery of 
the life, or light and Holy Spirit of God. The new-birth not a figurative expression, but a real, liv- 
ing process. The whole chapter being a familiar discourse of matters preparatory to the Spirit of 
Prayer. Cuarrer II.—In what salvation or the regenerate life consists. The manifestation of 
the nature, life, and spirit of Jesus Christ in the new inward man. ‘The means of attaining sucha 
state lie in faith, or the right direction and earnest action of the desire. How the ground or princi- 
pium, which is the engrafted word or incorruptible seed of Christ, lies latent in every soul. Its 
opening or manifestation, the only way of salvation. The tokens by which the regenerate spirit 
discovers itself. All depends on obedience or adherence toit. The infallible truths by which 
we may be assured that our dependence is well grounded. The abandonment of self, and the true 
nature and worth of self-denial and mortification. No activity of our own of any avail to salvation. 
The only way is the desire of the soul turned to God. 

All sectarianism is of course extinguished in this work, which makes the whole universe of 
nature and grace apprehensible, under one governing idea and plan, as an edifice of pure love ; 
which in itself is an argument for the truth of the philosophy that it opens out, because truth 
itself is unsectarian, unlimited and universal in its embrace—not confined to Christendom, but 
comprehending all the human race ‘sin the outstretched arms of its catholic love.” As the actual 
application of such a philosophy to the highest interests of man, the “First Part” of the ‘“ Spirit 
of Prayer” may be considered an universal practical grammar, or introduction to gospel Chris- 
tianity. Which was necessary to be presented as a text, or preliminary to what was to follow :—Mr. 
Law’s call being now to preach the gospel to the educated, who, not having fathomed the philosophy 
of the Nosce te ipsum, and being indeed entirely ignorant of their own nature and condition, are 
unbelievers in the truth of that redemption into which they are born, and which only requires the 
assent of their own wills, to become their salvation. Accordingly, it does not argue on the pre- 
sumed corruption of human nature, as is common with all books of a popular religious tendency, 
but shows the actual ground of its existence, in the fall of a whole hierarchy of angels, and the 
creation of this world. For which reason by the way, it may be considered as especially ad- 
dressed to such as deny the existence of pure malignity, and consequently the necessity of any 
such redemption and salvation as that of the Christian religion. To this class, not to mention 

5 imaginative, deep-searching reasoners, and speculative propounders of social] 
theories, belongs a small number of self-confident and deluded, though otherwise intelligent and 
educated individuals, (who, the writer has been informed, consider themselves a body of some im- 
portance,.as the representatives of what they call the modern philosophy, that is,) who hold deist- 
ical opinions on the assumption, that pretended revelations have been exactly parallel and equal in 
all ages to the growth of the mind. To all such itis but necessary to say, that the light of pure 
truth now shines, with noon-day radiance—through the fundamental philosophy of Behmen, and 
the demonstrations of it by Freher and Law, displaying the entire constitution and relations of 
the moral universe ; whereby they may discover the world of phantasy (and therefore of error) 
in which they dwell, and obtain every information for the resolution of those points which they 
have been vainly endeavouring to determine by their own helpless, groping reason. After this in- 
timation therefore, they will have no title to be listened to by any enlightened philosopher, until 
they have examined these authors (commencing with the latter portion of Mr. Law’s ‘‘ Demonstra- 
tion, &c. relating to the Sacrament,” 8vo., 1737,) but their writings must only be regarded as 
another form of the riff-raff, ephemeral literature of the age. : : 

‘As an example of the profound compunction and humility flowing from the right and natural 
use of this treatise—such as a reflecting and sober mind, formed in that proper logical mould pecu- 
liar to legal training, desirous to find the truth, would draw from it; we might refer the reader to 
the Second Prayer inserted in the note of pp. 348-51, which, the writer would again take the op- 
portunity of remarking, he has misplaced in printing that sheet, as it could not have been written 
before 1736, after Mr. Law had become acquainted with Behmen. Indeed, it may have been 

-composed as late as the year 1746, as a most searching spiritual exercise, or lesson for Miss 
Gibbon, to instruct her in seeking that humility, which can alone render the mind capable of the 
pure, central light and influence of the Holy Spirit. A humility, which the popular representa- 
tions of Christian truth seldom if ever touch, and of which as to its depth, their authors would 
seem not to have any conception. By which, in fact, the human spirit is stirred and affected to 
its profoundest root and depth—as the deep subsoil in husbandry when turned up and exposed to 
the vivifying influence of the sun and elements ; and in the contemplation of which, Mr. Law 
onee made this just yet simple observation, ‘‘ that the highest state of a mystic is the lowest state 
of a penitent.” The centre, the depth or ground of humility indeed, is the heart of God himself, 
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ici ses raisonnemens et son style. | Cependant cet ouvrage, quoique plus claiy en général que les 
précédents, est encore, dans plusieurs endroits, trop éloigné des idées humaines pour étre pleime- 
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(Philippians, ii. 5-11), love and humility being one individed thing in the kingdom of heaven. 

Before dismissing the “ First Part” of the ‘Spirit of Prayer,” we may mention that it was 
carried to America, and published there by Franklin, as proved by a copy which was in the hands 
of the writer in 1846, being one of the standard old English tracts that his common-sense mind 
immediately recognised as immortal. This we before mentioned, in showing the immediate con- 
nection ofthe ‘‘ Appeal” with the modern svience of electricity. pra oti speeu sh 

The pure simplicity and celestial brightness of Mr. Law’s mind and understanding in Divine 
things at this particular juncture, may be inferred from the following spiritual Letters, addressed 
to one who had sought his advice and direction; the first having been written about the time the 
First Part of the ‘Spirit of Prayer” was published, and the second shortly afterwards. > 

The first of these Letters, with some modifications, has been already inserted in this treatise, 
p. 104-5, ending with the words, “thy Holy Spirit ;” to which place, therefore, the reader is referred. 
The writer now regrets the originals were not always exactly copied. E 

The second Letter commenced thus :—‘‘ My dear, worthy Friend—Whom I heartily love, in the 
unity of the spirit of Christ. Your long letter Ireceived some time the last month, and read with 
much pleasure. For long as it was, I did not wish it to be shorter. I bless God for that good and 
right spirit which breathed in every part of it. As it required no immediate answer and you left 
me tomy own time, so I did not intend to write till last week, but by accidental affairs have been 
hindered from complying with my intention till now. 

Your judgment has failed you in nothing but in thinking your letter could be disagreeable to 
me, or that my answer was deferred on that account. Every creature has my love, but persons 
of your spirit kindle in me every holy affection of honour and esteem towards them. Love, with 
its fruits of meekness, patience, and humility, is all that I wish for myself, and every human crea- 
ture. For this is to live in God, united to him both for time and eternity. , 

1 Would you have done with error, scruple, and delusion? Consider the Deity (as I have said} 

to be the greatest Jove, the greatest meekness, the greatest sweetness, the eternal unchangeable Will 
to be a good and blessing to every creature; and that all the misery, darkness and death of fallen 
angels and fallen men, consists in their having lost this Divine nature. Consider yourself, 
and all the fallen world, as having nothing to seek or wish for, but by the spirit of prayer to draw 
into the life of your soul, rays and sparks of this divine, meek, loving, tender nature of God. Con- 
sider the holy Jesus as the gift of God to your soul, to begin and finish the birth of God and heayen 
within you, in spite of every inward or outward enemy. These three infallible truths heartily 
embraced, and made the nourishment of your soul, shorten and secure the way to heaven, and 
leave no room for error, scruple, or delusion.— The poverty of our fallen nature, the depraved 
workings of flesh and blood, the corrupt tempers of our polluted birth in this world, do us no hurt 
so long as the spirit of prayer works contrary to them, and longs for the first birth of the light and 
spirit of heaven. : 

All our natural evil ceases to be our own evil, as soon as our will-spirit turns from it. It then 
changes its nature, loses all its poison and death, and only becomes our holy cross, on which we 
happily die from self and this world, into the kingdom of heaven. 

I much congratulate you on your manner of prayer. So practised, it becomes the life of the 
soul, and the true food of eternity. Keep in this state of application to God, and then you will in- 
fallibly find it to be the way of rising out of the vanity of time, into the riches of eternity. 

Do not expect or look for the same degrees of sensible fervor. The matter lies not there. Na- 
ture will have its share, but the ups and downs of that are to be overlooked. Whilst your wist- 
spirit is good, and set right, the changes of creaturely fervor lessen not your union with God. It 
is the abyss of the heart, an unfathomable depth of eternity within us, as much above sensible fer- 
vor as heaven is above earth; it is this that works our way to God, and unites us with heaven. 
This abyss of the heart, is the divine nature and power within us, which never calls upon God in 
vain, but whether helped or deserted by bodily fervor, penetrates through all outward nature, as 
easily and effectually as our thoughts can leave our bodies, and reach into the regions of eternity. 
I am, with hearty prayers to God for you, your truly affectionate friend and servant,—W. Law.” 


vision of the printing of some of his publications ; and who was the editor of the incomplete edition 
of Behmen, published in four quarto volumes after Mr. Law’s decease, at the sole expense of 
Mrs. Hutcheson, and with Mr. Law’s name inserted in the title-page. The edition of Behmen 
intended to be published by Mr. Law, would have been an original translation, while this was only 
the old (and, upon the whole very excellent) one, reprinted, with alterations according to the fancy 
of Mr. Ward, who also appended to each volume a few plates, copied from the designs of Freher, 
found amongst Mr. Law’s papers. A standard edition of Behmen (as of Freher and Law) is yet 
required; to be edited, not by a speculative bookseller’s employé, but, as heretofore intimated 
by arightly-trained and illuminated theosopher, suchas this treatise seeks to create. Which indeed 
we hope to be the instrument of giving to the world, or it may be a very appropriate emanation of 
a Theosophic College or Society. But to return. 

Mr. Law we find had resolved to publish the “ Spirit of Prayer” in two parts, with a certain in- 
terval between them; in which he might observe the reception of the First Part, and be in some 
measure guided by itas to the construction and contents of the Temainder, or of those portions there- 
of, which may be considered as only accessory to its main design. 

___ Inglancing over the vast field of the subject before him, how he should again commence opera- 
tions, he perceived, with his usual sagacity, that one of the evils and vanities which would attend 
the opening out of the philosophy of religion, with some of the individuals to whom he was im- 
mediately addressing himself, would be the exciting of a spirit of curiosity rather than of compunc- 
tion and amendment. As he observed to a friend, he had met with very few persons whose awak- 
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ment congu et senti. La grande amélioration que le théosophe propose, consiste dans Je dévelop- 
pement radical de notre essence in time. Tous ses écrits reposent plus ou moins sur cette base : 
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‘ened zeal was not turned into curiosity ; that is, who, instead of devoting themselves with all the 
more earnestness, constancy, and diligence, to the attainment of the Divine life, by the superior 
light and instruction they had acquired, content themselves with their imaginary conceptions of the 
mysteries of salvation, or in procuring afine collection of books on mystical subjects ! The ex- 

osure and correction of this absurd but common frailty, Mr. Law therefore resolved to make the 
introductory subject of the Second Part, and which is so much to the point, that we may be ex- 
cused here referring the reader to it; being given in the note of pp. 166-8. 

This “Second Part” of the “Spirit of Prayer,” was published in the year 1750, and was com- 
posed by Mr. Law, in the form of Three Dialogues, that mode of display being calculated, he con- 
sidered, to set forth his subject to the best advantage. The dramatis persone therein introduced, 
including the author himself, are four in number. ‘The first, Academicus, is represented as aman 
‘of learning and parts, thoroughly versed in scholastic metaphysics and theology, but like our 

_modern divines.(with few exceptions, ) wholly unsuspicious of the real nature, depth and necessity 
of the new birth, which he regards as a figurative expression, and priding himself upon his choice 
collection of the works of the fathers, and other spiritual authors. Rusticus, another speaker, is a 
simple, unlettered English yeoman of the old school, possessed of a vigorous understanding and 
strong natural sense, who having been deeply affected by the solemnand awakening truths set forth 
in such unprecedented clearness in the “‘ First Part,” had turned all into immediate practice, and 
reaped the benefits of such a common-sense mode of procedure, Of the possibility of which experi- 
mental knowledge of the gospel, he had not had even the remotest conception before meeting with 
Mr. Law’s book, though a regular attendant in his parish church; because Christianity had never 
been presented to him in its true natural light, but only as seen through the spectacles of the ordi- 
nary university, or self-styled evangelical theology. Humanus, a third assistant, who is intro- 
duced as a silent listener to the conversations, and agrees to remain so to the end, may be regarded 
as a personification of that large class of sober-thinking, honest unbelievers, who are best known 
in this country as deists, but in which may be included every class of well-educated free-thinkers. 
In short, he is a fair representation of humanity as it stands in the best state possible to it without 
the gospel; not altogether unfavourable to the claims of Revelation, but in consequence of having 
no knowledge of its real grounds and implications, destitute of that rational conviction of its divine 
origin, and apprehension of its true nature, which it may be almost said is the indispensable 
condition to a man of judgment and sincerity who is an unbeliever, for an entrance on the evan- 
gelical life. The candidate will bear in mind the comprehension of his character. Lastly, 
Theophilus may be regarded as the representative of Mr. Lawin the character of a true theosopher, 
or heaven-illumined sage, whose business it is to open out to view, the universal scheme of the 
revelations of the Deity, in all its scope and implications; and to place the gospel in its true 
light, by demonstrating that the procedure of God in nature and grace is the same, and that the 
highest conformity to the Christian verities, is strictly accordant with the unchangeable laws of the 
physical and intellectual universe. : 

The contents of the Srconp Part, or, more strictly, the subjects demonstrated by Theophilus, 
in the course of these conversations, are as follow :— . ie) 

First DraLocue.—Introduction, on the vanity of knowledge where there is no religion. 
Spiritual books only useful as calls to the absolute renunciation of self, and the commencement of 
the new life. The nature of seif described, and the necessity of its complete oblation or death 
demonstrated. The actual grounds of this necessity in the nature of things, and not in the arbi- 
trary provisions of God’s providence. How the will of the creature stands between God and nature, 
as the only opener of all good and evil. its turning to God in absolute faith and earnestness of 
desire, the means of bringing heaven into the soul. The accordance of these doctrines with the 
Scripture. One only death and one only life in all nature. Vindication of the ‘ Appeal.” SEconD 
PraLoGuE.—The philosophy of the Gospel doctrine of redemption and salvation, continued. How 
Adam stood in his state of perfection. The gradual fall, and division of Adam into male and 
female. |Themeans of human recovery, by the covenant of ‘the seed of the woman.’ The argu- 
ment for the renunciation of self and the world resumed, on the rational ground of this philosophy. 
In what consists the great apostacy, the sin of all sins and the heresy of all heresies. Hours and 
forms of prayer considered. THIRD DIALOGUE.—The difficulty attending the total conversion of 
the heart to God. The whole nature to be parted with, and yet no possibility in man of deing it. 
The omnipotence of the love of God, and how it overcomes all evil and opposition when the heart 
turns wholly to him. How ithas followed man from the beginning as the ¢ Immanuel’ or seed 
of Christ treasured in every soul. The beginning of salvation by the germination of this seed. 
The new creature formed, or the Spirit of God dwelling and working in man. How this Spirit is 
procured and known, so as to avoid delusion. The prayer of this Spirit, the only genuine devotion. 
No other spirit in man works to salvation. The consistency of this doctrine with free will. Prayer 
the continual and habitual state of the will; according as it works with the Spirit of God, or the 
spirit of fallen nature. All its goodness dependent on the continuity and earnestness of the will-state 
ordesire. The outward expression of prayer justly discriminated. How far manuals of devotions 
are profitable. The degrees of prayer, or steps of the spiritual life. Why the motion of the Holy 
Spirit is the source of every aspiration to unite with the goodness and holiness of God. How this 
Spirit is known by the pure, free, universal goodness, meekness and love which it breathes. These 

empers in man, the certain effect of its presence and influence. Z a eee 

These subjects are not only treated in the strictly argumentative manner, an captivating 
diction peculiar to the author, but they are all along elucidated from Scripture, so as to demon- 
strate the exact conformity of their philosophical development with the gospel, and with the 
simple experimental matter of fact as regards personal regeneration, and Siege of the soul 
to God. Their range is of course much more extensive than that of evangeliea’ He tations, 

ife.—— Each of these ‘oregoing states has its time, its variety of workings, its trials, emptations, 
and purifleations, which can only be known by experience and the passage through them, The a , 
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mais, en résumé, le Zableau naturel, établissant, pour Vceuvre de la régénération, la nécessité 
d’un Réparateur, a fait voir la grandeur du sacrifice dans lequel la victime s’est immolée elle- 





monly taught and expressed, and (as we have before remarked,) worthy of that universal proce- 
dure which must have been the true origin of things; and indeed collaterally demonstrated by its 
application in the Newtonian philosophy, and, as the basis of all modern enlightened science, 
lastly of medicine, as we propose presently to elucidate. yi 

[Annorarion,— As a suggestion to the candidate, we would incidentally remark respecting 
the inefficient mental training of theologians in the present age, and since the severe logic and meta- 
physics of the schools have ceased to form a part of a theological education. The lawyers are the 
only well-trained rationalists in this country at the present day. At the close of the seventeenth 
and commencement of the eighteenth century, theologians were the men of genius—the first spirits 
of the age as to mental science and power ; but now, it has been remarked, they are the most inade- 
quately educated of any profession, being unpracticed in close and just philosophic argumentation. 
A better representation of the relative character of their abilities cannot perhaps be afforded than 
in the critical remarks which appeared in The Times journal upon the mental flaccidity of the poet 
Southey, in the early part, of the month of March of the present year (1851), in the last two columns 
of the review in question. Southey, as to intellectual power, may there represent Theologians of 
the present day, while Law, in his ‘‘ Case of Reason,” may stand for that of the Divines of the age 
we have referred to.—The lawyers we repeat, now occupy the place in the field of well discip- 
lined reasoning power and judgment, which was possessed by the divines of a former age, and are 
therefore much more fitted for christian philosophers, and to defend, support, and propagate the 
Christian mystery, than those whose education professes to constitute them for such Office. Surely 
such a state of things is not to the honour of Christianity, and ought to be at once remedied. See 
the proposed Appendia to SECTION I11., on ‘Christian Education,’ how to effect this.] 

It will be borne in mind, that the contents of the ‘‘ Spirit of Prayer” and succeeding works were 
not offered by the author as an essential study for thesimple, evangelical christian ; but are adapted 
for those whose minds are so constituted as to make them capableof apprehending and indeed of de- 
manding the philosophy or fundamental ground of the religion they are called to practise; that 
class, in short, whether of nominal christians, or of those who have not as yet professed chris- 
tianity, which as we have said, is represented by the characters of Academicus and Humanus. 

Our reason for calling attention to this fact so repeatedly, is the frequent misapprehension of 
Law’s mind by those who look into the ‘Spirit of Prayer,’ and expect to find exactly what the 
title would suggest according to their own rote-understanding of theology. It is common among 
such persons to condemn the author for a style of writing which they regard as far-fetched and 
unprofitable; for introducing, as they say, aphilosophy into the gospel, which it has no need of, 
and which serves only to mystify it. And it is true enough such will not find in it what it 
was never intended they should find in it, especially on a first or second cursory perusal, and 
without any previous acquaintance with the circumstances of the case, and the universal evan- 
gelical scheme of which it forms a part. For examples of this class of objectors we might point to 
Horne, Venn, Jones, the devout Adams, Wesley, and othernames famous in the annals of modern 
popular English christianity. 

To shew the groundlessness of these objections, it might be sufficient to refer the reader to 
the contents of the “‘ Spirit of Prayer” as we have given them above, the logical unity of which, 
and the single purpose which connects the various subjects together being suiticiently apparent. 
By way however of further illustrating that purpose, we will here insert an extract from the last 
Dialogue of the Second Part, and after that three interesting Letters. In giving the latter, we 
shall only be carrying on the thread of our narrative. The extract in question thus proceeds:— 

“ Theoph. Your earnest desire, 4cademicus, to live inthe spirit of prayer, and be truly govern- 
ed by it, is a most excellent desire; for to be a man of prayer is that which the apostle means. by 
‘living in the spirit, and having our conversation in heaven.’ _It is to have done, not only with 
the confessed vices, but with the allowed follies and vanities of this world. To tell such a soul 
of the innocency of levity, that it need not run away from idle discourse, vain gaiety, and trifling 
mirth as being the harmless relief of our heavy natures! is like telling the flame that it need not 
always be ascending upwards.—But here youare to observe, that this spirit of prayer is not to be 
taught you by a book, or brought into you by an art from without; but must be an inward birth, 
that must arise from your own fire and light within you, as the air arises from the fire and light 
of this world. For the spirit of every being, be it what or where it will, is only the breath or spirit 
that proceeds from its own fire and light. In vegetative, sensitive, and intellectual creatures, it 
is all in the same manner; spirit is the third form of its life, and is the birth that proceeds from 
the other éwo, and is the manifestation of their nature and qualities. For such as the fire and light 
are, such and no other, neither higher nor lower, neither better nor worse, is the spirit that pro- 
ceeds from them.—Now the reason why all, and every life does, and must stand in this form, is 
wholly and solely from hence, because the Deity, the one source and fountain of all life, is a triune 
' God, whose third form is, and is called, the Spirit of God, proceeding from the Father and the Son. 

The painful sense and feeling of what you are, kindled into a working state of sensibility by 
the light of God within you, is the fire and light from whence your spirit of prayer proceeds. In 
its first kindling nothing is found or felt, but pain, wrath and darkness, as is to be seen in the 
first kindling of every heat or fire. And therefore its first prayer is nothing else but a sense of 
penitence, self-condemnation, confession, and humility. It feels nothing but its own misery, and 
so is all humility.——This prayer of humility is met by the Divine love, the mercifulness of God 
embraces it; and then its prayer is changed into hymns, and songs, and thanksgivings.—— When 
this state of fervor has done its work, has melted away all earthly passions and affections, and left 
no inclination in the soul, but to delight in God alone, then its prayer changes again. It is now 
come so near to God, has found such union with him, that it does not so much pray as live in 
God. _ Its prayer is not any particular action, is not the work of any particular faculty, not con- 
fined to times, or words, or place, but is the work of his whole being ; which continually stands in 
fulness of faith, in purity of love, in absolute resignation to do, and be, what and how his Beloved 
pleaseth, This is the last state of the spirit of prayer, and is its highest union with God in this 
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méme, au lieu des holocaustes sanglants qui avaient lieu auparavant. L’Homme de desir a mon 
tré que le sang de cette victime étant esprit et vie, la miséricorde se trouvait ainsi réunie a lajus- 





one only and infallible way to go safely through all the difficulties, trials, temptations, dry- 
ness, or opposition of our own evil tempers, is this: it is to expect nothing from ourselves, to 
trust to nothing in ourselves, but in every thing expect, and depend upon GOD for relief. KEEP 
FAST HOLD of this thread, and then let your way be what it will, darkness, temptation, or the rebel- 
lion of nature, you will be led through all, to an union with God: for nothing hurts us in any 
state, but an expectation of something in it, and from it, which we should only expect from’God. 
We are looking for our own virtue, our own piety, our own goodness, and so live on in our own 
poverty and weakness; to-day pleased and comforted with the seeming strength and firmness of 
our own pious tempers, and fancying ourselves to be somewhat; to-morrow, fallen into our own 
mire, we are dejected, but not humbled; we grieve, but it is only the grief of pride, at the seeing 
our perfection not to be such as we vainly imagined. And thus it will be, till the whole turn of 
our minds is so changed, that we as fully see and know our inability to have any goodness of our 
own, as to have a life of our own. 

For since nothing is, or can be, good in us, but the life of God manifested in us, how can this 
be had but from God alone?’ When we are happily brought to this conviction, then we have done 
with all thought of being our own builders; the whole spirit of our mind is become a mere faith, 
and hope, and trust in the sole operation of God’s holy Spirit; lookingnomore to any other power to 
be formed in Christ new creatures, than we look to any other power for the resurrection of our 
bodies at the last day. Hence may be seen, that the trials of every state areits greatest blessings ; 
they do that for us, which we most of all want to have done, they force us to know our nothing- 
ness, andthe aliofGod. * * * 

The best instruction that I can give you, as helpful, or preparatory to the spirit of prayer, is 
already fully given, where we have set forth the original perfection, the miserable fall, and the 
glorious redemption of man. It is the ¢rue knowledge of these great things that can do all for you, 
which human instruction can do. These things must fill you with a dislike of your present state, 
drive all earthly desires out of your soul, and create an earnest longing after your first perfection. 

For prayer cannot be taught you, by giving you a book of prayers, but by awakening in you 
a true sense and knowledge of what you are, and what you should be; that so you may see, and 
know, and feel what things you want, and are to pray for. For aman does not, cannot pray for 
any thing, because a fine petition is put into his hands, but because his own condition is a reason 
and motive for his asking for it. [N.B.] And therefore it is, that the “ Sprrit oF PRAYER” 
in the “ First Part,” began with a full discovery and proof of these high and important matters ! 

at the sight of which the world, and all that is in it, shrinks into nothing; and every thing, past, 
present, and to come, awakens in our hearts a continual prayer, and longing desire, after God, 
Christ, and eternity.””————-—_ 

The first of the three letters we proposed to give, after this Extract, was written by Mr. Law 
to the same friend as the two epistles inserted a few pages back, (a Mr. Thomas Langcake, at that 
time one of the writing clerks employed in the business of the Bank of England, Threadneedle 
Street ;) and is so much to the purpose of our remarks in vindication of Mr. Law from the charges 
brought against him in regard to the philosophy, which it was his business to develope in this 
second ministration, as the groundof all nature and grace, (as being ‘‘ speculative, vain and preca- 
rious,” rather than practical, devout and edifying,) that it may well be allowed to speak for itself. 
It is scarcely needful to remark, that the practice of this letter is the sum and end of all true, or- 
thodox philosophy, and what Solomon meant by his ‘ conclusion of the whole matter,” after hav- 
ing had experience of all the delights of wisdom, genius, sense, and all that this world can afford. 

“ My dear Langcake,—I am greatly rejoiced at your expressing so feeling a sense of the benefit 
of prayer; and hope you will every day be more and more raised to, and united with God by it. 

I love no mysterious depths or heights of speculation, covet no knowledge, want to see no 
ground of nature, grace, and creature, but so far as it brings me nearer to God, forces me to for- 
get and renounce everything for him, to do everything in him, and for him; and to give every 
breathing, moving, stirring, intention and desire of my heart, soul, spirit, and life to him. 

It is for the sake of this spirit of prayer, that Ihave endeavoured to set so many points of re- 
ligion in sucha view, as must dispose the reader willingly to give up all he inherits from his fallen 
father, to be all hunger and thirst ufler God, and have no thought or care, but how to be wholly his 
devoted instrument; every where, and in every thing, his adoring, joyful and thankful servant. 

When itis the one ruling, never-ceasing desire of our hearts, that God may be the beginning 
and end, the reason and motive, of our doing or not doing, from morning to night; then every- 
where, whether speaking or silent, whether inwardly or outwardly employed, we are equally offer- 
ed up tothe Eternal Spirit, have our life in him and from him, and are united to him by that spirit 
of prayer, which is the comfort, the support, the strength, and security of the soul, travelling, by 
the help of God, through the vanity of time, into the riches of eternity. ib ‘ 

My dear friend, have eyes shut and ears stopped, to everything that is not a step in that lad- 
der which reaches from earth to heaven. 

Reading is good, hearing is good, conversation and meditation are good; but then they are 
only good at times and occasions, in a certain degree; and must be used and governed with such 
caution, as we eat and drink and refresh ourselves, or they will bring forth in us the fruits of in- 
temperance. But the spirit of prayer is for all times and all oceasions ; it is a lamp that is to 
be ever burning, a light ever shining. Everything calls for it, everything is to be done in it, and 
governed by it. Because it is, and means, and wills nothing else, but the totality of the soul not 
doing this or that, but wholly, incessantly given up to God, to be where, and what, and how He 

leases. 3 , 
= This state of absolute resignation, naked failh, and pure love of God, is the highest perfection, 
and most purified life of those who are ‘born again from above,’ and through the Divine power 
hecome ‘sons of God,’ And is neither more nor less, than what our blessed Redeemer has called 
and qualified us to long and aspire after, in these words, ‘ Thy kingdom come ; thy will be done, on 
earth as ib is in heaven,’ 5 
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Near the conclusion of yours, you say, you have of late, &c.,” as already given p. 110, to the 
words, ‘‘ Dear soul Adieu.” ie 

If the reader will call to mind the state of what is termed the religious world at the neriod 
under review, it will not surprise him that Mr. Law’s publications brought many letters to Kings- 
cliffe, about points of doctrine and practice, in matters of a spiritual nature,. from persons indeed 
who were personally unknown to the author, and that his uniform Kindness in replying to such: 
must have made serious encroachments upon his time ; for, it can hardly be necessary to say 
such a spirit of benevolence as there is every evidence he possessed, could no more fail him 
in this respect, than in the other benefactions of charity which he habitually practised. Some- 
times indeed, when he was sensible that such inquiries proceeded from idle curiosity rather than 
any sincere desire of instruction, he would purposely forbear replying to them; as may be gathered 
from the following epistle, which is yet a good example of the pains he took in advising those 
who were disposed to seek his counsel .or were prevented from reaping the full benefit of his 
works, through their want of proper training in the principles of Christian wisdom, and the difficulty 
they experienced in casting away the imaginary conceptions of an unscriptural theology. [The 
Christian student might find it a not unprofitable exercise to write out a fair copy of Mr. Law’s 
letters; as a means of fathoming the depth of his thoughts and judgment. ] 

The gentleman thus addressed’ was a “ Mr. William Briggs,” a subordinate officer of the cus- 
toms in London. But what Mr. Law says will apply equally well to the whole tribe of self-elected’ 
critics of his theology. 

Kings-cliffe, March 18th. 1751.——My dear Friend—I thank God it is neither through age nor 
infirmities, nor any indisposition to serve you, that I have not answered your letters, but from a 
just sense of the unreasonableness of employing both you and myself in such amanner. Be pa- 


tient, and receive in the spirit of meekness what follows; and remember that Jove is my God and — 


wrath my Devil, and then you may reap the fruits of Love from the following letter, though writ- 
ten in a way and manner so contrary to your expectation. 

There is hardly anything more hurtful to true spirituality (the life of Godin the soul), thana 
talkative, inquisitive, active, busy, reasoning spirit, that is always at work with its own ideas, and’ 
never so content as when talking, hearing, or writing upon points, distinctions, and’ definitions 
of religious doctrines. This may as truly be called an earthly, worldly spirit, and as: great an 
enemy to conversion from darkness to light, from flesh to spirit, as that of the old Athenians, who 
spent all their time, as St. Paul tells:us, in telling or hearing some new thing. 

To be trained up in the school of reason, and to have learnt from Locke or Le Clere, and such 
like masters, how to be reasonable Christians, is togee taught how to be content with eating dust 
and serpent’s food, instead of the tree of life. Cour Teason is an earth-born offspring, it is the 
Judas of our own nature ; the serpent that began’effected, continues, and keeps up our fall and 
separation from ey the deceitful cultivation of it, under the specious sounds of clear and 
distinct ideas, &c., done more hurt to the gospel in these latter ages, than any of its declared 
enemies, 

Hence is the Church divided into numerous parts; hence are Deists, Arians, and Socinians. 
Hence is the zeal of modern reformers divided into a number of little subdivisions, each under 
the light of clear ideas and verbal distinctions, contending for little terms of regulation and inven- 
tions of their own, while the life of Christ, the one church of God, is not lived, but learnedly given. 
up, for a life of reason. 

Ho ! every one that thirsteth, saith our Lord, let him come and drink. Tt is only hunger and 
thirst that takes the smallest degree of the heavenly life. If we are not as Weary and as afraid of 
the spirit of reason as of any other earthly lust, we cannot become such children as-can alone en- 
ter into the kingdom of God. 

To apply this to the matter in hand. Inthe year ’46, I had your first letter, telling me you had 
Tread my Appeal, and that by a pure light from heaven, you understood what you there read, that 
it contained the depth of sound mysteries, &c. Sufficient reason for contentment ; but behold, 
at page 205, your reasoning enemy came to life in you, and helped you to a long detail of queries 
about the holy sacrament. 

I answered that letter immediately, because it was your first, and because I beli 
spark of the Divine life was Kindledin you. I showed you, that every query was need 
less, and conjured up by the sole activity of blind reason, in direct opposition to the 
trine of The Appeal. You owned the truth of all this, and confessed yourself a dull 
school of Christ. 

The benefit that you ought to have received from this, 
enemy to divine light that is so active within you, and that your reasoning activity was your own 
Serpent within you; and that all your safety consisted in t 


D 2 d urning a deaf ear to all his suggestions, 
knowing that they could help you only to such illumination as the serpent procured to our sinful 
parents. , 


In the year 49, when The Spirit of Prayer was published, you sent me a letter of objections to 
that. You owned the book to be most excellent ; but behold the Serpent again came to your as- 
sistance, and showed you how strange a doctrine there was in it, viz., That the holy Trinity was 
free from, and incapable of wrath, though the Scriptures abounded with declarations of the wrath 
fury, &c., of God. ; } 

This letter I laid aside amongst such as were to have no answer from me, 
swered in The Appeal, and in that book; and you were here again committing the 
I had before made you sensible of. Your importunity extorted an answer from 
to support yourself by saying, “ that a sincere minister of Christ had preache 
against that doctrine,” You should have said that p 
the sound of words, had been so many times declaimin 

To say that there was no wrath, fury, vengeance, 
would be to fly in the face of plain Scripture: but to 
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qualities in the holy Trinity of God, but as separate from him, asimpossible to be in him and of 
him, assin, hell, and the devil; is a truth, infinitely sound, infinitely amiable, and the most solid, 
comfortable foundation of all religious faith, love, and resignation to God. 

To observe now some other instances of the delusion of your reasoning activity. “Vulgar 
ideas” you say, (I suppose you meant vulgar minds) ‘can hardly receive anything that is not al- 
most apparent to their senses. All metaphysical reasonings are to them unprofitable.” 1 quote 
these words only for what follows, where you say, ‘‘for this reason, I apprehend, the divine writ- 
ings were penned with the utmost freedom from anything above the comprehension of the un- 
learned reader.” 

Now, Sir, let this show you the vanity of indulging a talkative spirit; for were you not toomuch 
under its power, you could not have brought forth such words as these, or think them fit matter 
for our correspondence. For is not all Scripture from the first chapter of Genesis to the last chap- 
ter of the Revelation to St. John, a direct and full contradiction to this assertion, viz.: “‘ penned 
with the utmost freedom from anything above the comprehension of the unlearned reader?” 
Might you not as justly have said, ‘penned with the utmost freedom from letters, syllables, and 
words?’ 

Are not all the libraries in the Christian world a demonstration, that the Scriptures are not open 
and plain to our reason and senses? Does the Scripture anywhere give this character of itself, 
which you have given; or is the plainness of the letter to vulgar minds ever appealed to, as the 
key to Scripture truths? Hear ourblessed Lord, He that is of God hearcth God’s word. Andevery 
prophet and apostle direct only to this key. The natural man, saith the apostle (that is the man 
of reason and sense), receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither can he know them. But why 
not? It is because they only can be discerned by the spirit of God. We havealso, saith another 
apostle, a sure word of prophecy, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto alight shiningin a 
dark place, until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in your hearts. See here, again, the key 
that.openeth the Scriptures; not the plainness of the letter, but the day-star, the spirit of God aris- 
ing in the heart. All Scripture, whether plain or obscure, is not understood till the unction 
from above teacheth all things to the reader. 

See another instance of the vain activity of this talkative spirit. You goon and say, ‘‘ The 
more, spiritual men make the Scripturetheir rulein speaking, writing, &c., the more good they will 
do to all those round about them.” For how unreasonable is it for you, or any one else, to tell a 
spiritual man how he should speak or write? For no oneisaspiritual man but so far as he is led by 
the Spirit; and to tell him how he should speak, is directing the Spirit of God. And when any 
speaker or writer affects any kind or manner of language, it is a certain proof that he is under his 
own direction, and not following or governed by the true Spirit of God, opening itself in him. 

Again, through the same talkative spirit you tell me, ‘‘ It is objected by some that I nevermake 
any distinction between repentance, justification, and sanctification.” And you have more than 
once called upon me to speak to this matter. You add, “‘ Here(thatis, in this distinction of 
these three words, thus understood) ‘‘is the beginning, the middle, and the end of the work of the 
triune God upon the soul. Happy are they who experience these good and important things.” 

Now, Sir, if you and the objectors are in possession of this happiness, feeling the benefit of 
these three words, thus distinguished, I have said nothing to rob you of that happiness. And you 
might call to mind, that amuch greater teacher than I am; who justly calls himself the light of 
the world—the way, the truth, and the life, never makes any more mention of this distinction than 
is to be found.in my books. If therefore they are defective, or blameable for want of this dis- 
tinction, how will you excuse the four gospels? ° 

Bear with patience, my dear friend, this great and useful truth, viz., That all your letters to 
me are, from the beginning to the end, of the same kind with the passages I have here remarked ; 
mere hasty, needless, fruitless words, brought forth by a talkative spirit, which is the spirit you 
want to have cast out of you. You must have seen in common life, that when a man has this 
turn, he is neither wise nor useful in his discourse; he becomes tiresome to everybody, and never 
talks to the purpose because always talking. ; : ‘ 

I take you to have good parts, and an awakened sense of piety; but neither sense nor piety 
can bring forth their proper fruits, when under the power of a talkative spirit. You tell me that 
“« the greatest part of my Second Part of The Spirit of Prayer gave you great consolation ; that it 
contains that pure and Christian philosophy, which leadsthe fallen man to find eternityin himself, 


and.Jesus Christ the source of all true happiness.” Oh, Sir! is it possible for you to see and 
know this, and yet make no better use of it? What has the heart to wish or seek from men and 
pooks after such a philosophy as this is found? But now, instead of saying to yourself, as 


ould have done, ‘It is enough! the mystery of salvation is here opened ; in this light will 
yiecaetally give up myself to God for the remainder of my life;’ (instead of thus thinking,) my 
pook had not been published a week before you sent me word of a great fright you were in, lest a 
certain notion there advanced should “* give occasion to the enemy not only to cavil, but to blas- 

” 
Peat, my dear friend, this is again mere talk, you have no such fear; for if you had this fear 
in the smallest degree, how could you possibly ask my leave to publish this very notion in a news- 
paper? In my book, grounded, guarded, and supported as it is, there is no room to be afraid of 
any one’s seeing it; but for a serious person to remove it out of its place, where it stands supported 
by a pure Christian philosophy, to place it amongst the trash and babble of a newspaper, is as wise 
a contrivance to preserve it from the ill use of the enemy, as if it were to be placed at the end ofa 
eae “ On the sixth day Adam was formed ; the same day put into Eden; the same day God 
said, It is not good; the same day caused a deep sleep ; the same day took a rib from his side, and 
made the woman.” And then you add these wonderfully strange words, viz., “‘ All this being 
without force gathered from the holy Scriptures, T cannot find the least room tosuppose that Adam 
had Jost much of his perfection before his Eye was taken out of him. 
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tations sensibles produiles, soit pas Vewaltation de Vame, chez * * * , soit par Vassoupissement 
des sens corporels, dans le Magnétisme somnambulique. [See also ‘‘ La Philosophie Divine,” where- 





Suppose any one should say, ‘ Three days after the creation of Adam, God put him into Para- 
dise ; three days after that he said, It was not good that man should be alone; three days after 
that he caused a deep sleep, &c.; three days after that he took a rib from him, and made it a wo- 
man ;’ and should then add, ‘ All this being without force gathered from Scripture,’ you could 
not help seeing the grossness of such an assertion; and yet gross as it would be, it is to a tittle 
your own. For the Scripture is just as far from telling you that all these things were done in one 
and the same day, as it is from telling of these three days. And, therefore, to pretend Scripture 
for this one day, is the same gross abuse of it, as for the three days. 

Try your own assertion thus. Say, Moses informs us that an hour or two after man was cre- 
ated, God said, It is not good, &c.; an hour or two after that, God caused a deep sleep to fall up- 
on him; an hour or two after that, He took a rib from him, &c. Here you may see not only 
force, but forgery and fiction put into the Scriptures. Now your assertion does in reality all this 
violence to Scripture; it supposes all this which is here chargedupon Moses. Forto say that you 
gather all this without force from Moses, is the same as saying, that Moses has freely and of his 
own accord told you all this. Again, your believing all these great thingsto be donein a few 
hours of one and thesame day, is, you say, the reason why you cannot admit my doctrine, that Adam 
was in a declining way before Eve was taken out of him. 

But to show you that this also is mere talk, you need only remember your own words, where 
you say ‘‘ Who can tell that each day was not a thousand of our years?” 

Now the supposition is the highest absurdity; but since you suppose it to be possible, accord- 
ing to yourself it may be said, ‘Who can tell but that Adam might have been nine hundred and 
ninety years old before his Eve was taken out of him ?” Now, my friend, what has robbed you of 
the peace and comfort you should have found in this pure and Christian philosophy ? Not any 
bias of mine, not Moses, but a fiction of your own, that all these great things were done in a few 

ours. ; 

Now had Moses expressly said, that all these things were done in one short day betwixt morn- 
ing and night, how difficult had it been to believe it? For the very nature of allthese things calls 
for somedistanceof timebetween them. And every one of them must be supposed to have some 
preceding great cause and occasion that brought it about. 

Thus, Adam created with the eyes of eternity, and but just awakened into an angelic life and 
light, will you suppose him immediately in a dead sleep, without some great matter that had been 
the occasion of it? Again, created like the angels, neither male nor female, but both natures 
united in him, will you suppose that this angelic dignity was taken from him before he had done 
anything to give occasion for being thus altered, and brought into alikeness to earthly animals? 
Duet: if this verity be not specially represented in the antithesis of Gen. i. 24—27. See the French 
Tendering]. 

You may easily observe that the great things which I say of Adam, are not deduced from the 
letter of Moses,but only shown tobeconsistent with it. Justasthe doctrine of an eternity and Christ 
within us, is not declared from what Moses speaks of Christ, but only shown to be conformable to 
it, and to have had its first dark beginning in his “seed of the woman.” But all, as to both these 
matters, is stated and proved from the divine philosophy of our redemption opened in the gospel. 
It is the knowledge of Christ and his redemption that gives the true knowledge of Adam the first. 
This I have shown in all my books, from the Answer to the Plain Account, &c., to this day. Thus 
in the Second Part of The Spirit of Prayer, p. 86, ‘It may be affirmed, so sure asit is from Scrip- 
ture, that Christ became our second Adam, to help us to such a birth; sosure is it from Scripture 
that we should have had the same birth from our fitst parent.” All my proof is of this kind, 
taken from the nature of our Redeemer, and his redemption; and that variously expressed and as- 
serted throughout all my books. 

’ But it is time to have done; let me only add this parting word. Consider how much true 
light God has vouchsafed to afford you; and what is best of all, has awakened in you a sincere love 
of it. Let not the activity of your reason meddle with it, or turn it into a speculative entertain- 
ment; but give up your heart to it, in true simplicity to live in it. 

For truth is to be lived; nothing finds it, nothing enjoys it, but life: and nothing lives in us 
but our heart; and the heart has but one life, and that is Jove with all its fruitful workings. Ex- 
pect no light therefore, but from the love of God; for the light and the love of God are insepa- 
rable, and they have no communion but with one another. And just so great and true as your 
love is, just so great and true is your light. Reason may for a while have its fancied treasures 
but they are only the treasures of earthly light. | Christ and God and heaven are only found. felt 
and known, by an ardent love of them. [N.B.] v 

Go on in Love, and then you go on in light. When all that is within you is only so much 
humility, meekness, and flames of Jove to God, then are you truly risen from the death that Adam 
died. Your conversation is justly said to be in heaven ; Christ is revealed in you; and you are 
one of those of whom he says, The glory which thou gavest me, I have giventhem; Lin them and thow 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one. : 

These three virtues, which are only three in human sounds, are one and the same undivided 
and indivisible thing, viz., the tendency of the soul from Sexe toGOD. No virtue has the least 
degree of salvation in it, butso far as this tendency is found in it. This is the one thing on our part. 

On the other hand, God is one, and grace isone. Ask not for distinctions and definitions in 
the work of grace; for grace has but one work, just as the sun has but one work, from its first en- 
eyeung the dead seed, to the full, ripe as en Z 

e true church of God is the Spirit of God and Christ, and they that are uni i 
to this Spirit, are all of the one true church of God. Love nothing A books on donee ae 
which directs you wholly and solely to the spirit of God. Everything else is but loss of time, and 
only putting empty cups to our mouths. If you once come to know, what a blessing it is to Stand 
always humbly devoted to, and waiting solely for, the light and spirit of God; expecting nokind or 
degree of good from anything else, you will then not only know, but feel, what a folly and hurt it 
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in the learned and devout author states, that he, ‘‘aprés avoir eu toutes les expériences et du mag- . 
nétisme et du somnambulisme, en a connu les abus et les dangers, et a quitté toutes ces pra- 





is, to let reason and query have any power in your mind, or pretend to give you any light. For 
nothing can do you any good, but a continual longing [and earnest, yea, agonising supplication ] 
to have the heavenly, divine life of Christ opened and brought forth in you. 

But I have done; and shall only desire you not to be offended at any freedom used in this let- 
ter. For it is a letter of true love to you, writtenin the same style I should have spoke to you 
had you been with me. I embrace you in the ardour of Christian love; I esteem you much; and 
should be heartily glad to cherish the good spark of divine life that I know is in you. 

The activity of your nature will perhaps be still for making replies, and giving way to farther 
doubts. But choose silence, the handmaid to divine wisdom, and give up yourself to the spirit 
of prayer, and then the perfection both of the first and second Adam will be opened in you, and be- 
come your song of praise, to-day, to-morrow, and to all eternity.—Dear friend, Adieu. W. Law.” 


With the next epistle our present observations on the Spirit of Prayer,” and the correspon- 
dence more immediately connected with it, will naturally close. But we cannot dismiss the sub- 
ject without remarking, how impossible it is to delineate the contents of such a book in a manner 
at all adequate to, its merits, or comparable with the picture which itself daguerreotypes on the 
mind. Tt will be received differently, indeed, as we have already intimated, by two classes of 
persons, butit cannot be thoughtfully perused, without making a decided impression on all. Those 
reflecting and sincere-minded readers who have been inexperienced in methodical practises and arts 
of devotion, but whose imagination and judgment have been well cultivated, form the class who 
are most likely to be affected by the heavenly light which streams through its pages, and the 
melodious intonation of its periods; the rather, perhaps, from the freshness of a subject which is 
not usually found in philosophical works, and which presents itself before them in thelight ofa 
discovery. Whilst on the other hand, those who have been in some measure addicted to exercises 
of devotion, according to the simple prescription of the gospel, may have less admiration for this 
particular work than for the early productions of the same hand,—deeming its fundamental elucida- 
tions of practical Christian truth as known to them already ; though in effect, it may be, no more 
known than asimple proposition in Euclid may be said to be known by them, before the demonstration 
of it hasbeen madetheirown. Eachclass however, will be captivated by what is comparatively 
original and extraordinary in the writer, and by the sudden awakening of unsuspected verities 
and trains of thought in the mind. 

The third letter is as follows, addressed to Mr. Langcake. The Objections to which it alludes, 
were afterwards sent to Mr. Law, and elicited some further remarks from him ina letter which we 
shall hereafter quote, as belonging to the early part of 1752 :— ; 

«“ Kings-cliffe. September 7th. 1751. My dear worthy friend—Yours of the 27th instant gave 
me great pleasure, as it informed me of the recovery of your health. But mostof all am I pleased 
with finding the heavenly effects of the Divine operation on your soul; and have only to beseech 
you, to give up yourself entirely to the good Spirit of God, which has opened in your soul so deep 
a sensibility and conviction of divine truths. = t ; 

Expect no life, light, strength, or comfort, but fromthe Spirit of God dwelling, and manifest- 
ing his own goodness in your soul.——The best of men and the best of books can only do you good, 
so far as they turn you from themselves and every human thing, to seek, have and receive every 
kind of good from God alone; not a distant or an absent God, but a God living, moving, and always 
working in the spirit and heart of your soul. : ‘ “ 

They never find God, who seek for him by reasoning and speculation. — For, since God is the 
highest Spirit and the highest life, nothing but a like spirit and a like life can unite with him, 
find or feel or know anything of him. p 

Hence it is that faith, and hope, and love turned towards God, are the only possible, and also 
infallible means of obtaining a true and living knowledge of him. And the reason is plain; it is 
pecause by these holy tempers, which are the workings of spirit and life within us, we seek the 
God of life where he is, we call upon him with his own voice, we draw near to him by his own 
spirit. For nothing can breathe forth faith, and love, and hope to God, but that spirit and life 
which is of God, and therefore through fleshand blood thus presses towards him, and readily unites 
with him. ' 

Keep firmly to this assertion in your own letter, that “ neither reasoning nor learning can ever 


introduce a spark of heaven into our souls.” There is not a more infallible truth in the world 


than this. But if this be so, then you have nothing to seek, nor anything to fear from reason. 
Life and death are the things in question. They are neither of them the growth of reasoning 
and learning, but each of them a state of the soul, and thus differ : death is the want, and life is 
the enjoyment, of its highest good. Reason therefore, and learning have no power here, but 
only by their vain activity, to keep the soul insensible of that life and death, one of which is al- 
ways growing up in it, according as the will and desire of the heart worketh.—Add reason toa 
vegetable, and you add nothing to its life or death. } Its life and fruitfulness lieth in the sound- 
ness of its root, the goodness of the soil, and the riches it derives from air and light. Heaven 
and hell grow thus in the soul of every man; his heart is his root, if that is turned from all evil, 
it is then like the plant in a good soil. When it hungers and thirsts after the divine life, it then 
infallibly draws the light and spirit of God into it; which are infinitely more readyand willing to 
live and fructify in the soul, than light and air to enter into the plant that hungers after them. 
For the soul hath its breath, and being, life, for no other end, but that the triune God may 
ifest the riches and powers of his own life in it. fh : ¥ 
mr hus hunger is all, ind in all worlds everything lives in it, and by it. Nothing else eats, or 
partakes of life, and every thing eats according to its own hunger; and every thing hungers after 
its own mother, that is, everything has a natural magnetic tendency to partake of that from 
which it had its being, and can only find its rest in that from whence it came. Dead as well as 
living things, bear witness to this truth. The stones fall to the earth, the sparks fly upwards, 
for this only reason, because everything must tend towards that from whence it came. f 
Were not angels, and the souls of men, breathed forth from God, as so many real offsprings 
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tiques;” as he likewise expreases himself with respect to the “Iluminés tels que Swedenborg :” 
which exactly corresponds with the experience and procedure of others in this country, as related 


of the divine nature, it would beas impossible for them to have any desire of God, as for the stones 
to go upwards, and the flame downwards, Thus you may see and feel that the spirit of praye 
not only proves that you came from God, but is your certain way of returning to him. Dear 
friend, Adieu. W. Law.” 

The following, itwould appear from the MS. copy of it, formed part of the present letter :— 

“Tam very willing to receive the Objections to The Appeul, though incapable of disputing 
with any one in the defence of it. I wrote it only for those who want such light as is there dis- 
covered. - 

Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you, saith our blessed 
Lord. He called none else, because no one else hath ears to hear, or a heart to receive the truths 
of redemption. Every man is avain disputer, till suchtimeas something has disturbed his state, 
and awakened a sensibility of his own evil and miserable nature. We are all of us afraid both 
of inward and outward distress; and yet till distress comes, our life is but a dream, and we have 
no awakened sensibility of our true state. 

We ate apt to consider parts and abilities as the proper qualifications for the reception of divine 
truths; and wonder thata man of a fine understanding should not immediately embrace just and 
solid doctrines. But the matteris quite otherwise. Had man kept possession of his first rich and 
glorious state, there had been no foundation for the gospel-redemption, and the doctrine of the 
cross must have appeared quite unreasonable to be pressed upon him. And, therefore, says our 
Lord, ‘ To the poor the gospel is preached. It is solely to them, and none else; that is, to poor 
fallen man, that has lost all the true natural riches and greatness of his first divine life, to him is 
the gospel preached. 

But ifaman knows and feels nothing of this poverty of his nature, heis not that person to whom 
the gospel belongs. [ It is to such an one, that Mr. Law’s latter part of ‘The Sacrament Book’ 
is especially addressed.] It has no more suitableness to his state, than it had to man unfallen ; 
andthen, the greater his parts and abilities are, the betteris he qualified to show the folly of every 
doctrine of that salvation, of which he feels no want. I mention this only to show you, that you 
are not to be surprised at the use your friend has made of The Appeal, nowithstanding his good 
parts and natural abilities. The Appeal may be hated end laughed at, but that is all the hurt 
that learned reason can do to it. 

I am much pleased with your saying, you conld be perfectly satisfied though you never had 
another letter from me. If you seal up the Odjections directed for me, and send them under a 
cover (if they are not above post weight), directed to the Right Honourable, The Lord Viscount 
Hatton, at Kirby, in N orthamptonshire, you will have no occasion for a frank, and I shall receive 
them without expense.” 


For other letters illustrative of Mr. Law’s settled spirit of understanding, pure, evangelical 
simplicity, and union with the divine light, at the time he wrote the Spirit of Prayer and supple- 
mentary pieces, we must refer the reader to the published “ Collection of Letters,” according to 
their respective dates, and to such as may hereafter be given. 

The intimation conveyed in the close of the following passage, which we cite from the Second 
Part of the ‘‘Spirit of Prayer,” will show with what Mr. Law was now occupied in his study :— 

“« For without the readlity of a new birth, founded on the certainty of a real death in the fall 
of Adam, the Christian schemeis but a skeleton of empty words, a detail of strange mysteries be- 
tween God and man, that do nothing, and haye nothing to do, 

On the other hand, look now at the things set forth in The Appeal, concerning the fall of an- 
gels, the nature and effects of their revolt, and the creation of this world, as deduced therefrom. 
They neither leave, nor oppose any letter, or doctrine of Scripture. They add nothing to religion, 
but the full proof of all its articles; they intend nothing, but to open the original ground and true 
reason of the Christian redemption, and the absolute necessity of its being such, as the gospel de- 
clares. _ Now the letter of Scripture does not do this in open words ; it sets not forth the why and 
how things are, either in nature or grace; it teaches not the ground or philosophy of the Christian 
faith ; it contents itself with bare facts and doctrines, and calls for simple faith and obedience. No 
wonder, therefore, that when the natural and necessary ground of the christian redemption is 








yet many things may be sufficiently grounded on scripture, that are not so expressed in the efter. 
The Sadducees denied that there was any resurrection at all; and this they did, because they could 
not find it in the express letter of the five books of Moses; and yet it Seems, that the resurrection 
was plainly and strongly taught there: for thus saith our Lord, ‘That the dead shall rise again 
Moses shewed at the bush, when he said, The Lord is the God of Abraham, Isaac, &e. For he is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ Luke xx. 37, 38. This shows us that a thing may 
be fully and sufficiently proved from scripture, which is not plainly expressed in the letter. And 
thus stands the matter with regard to those great and edifying truths set forth in The Appeal 
They are truly scriptural, they have their ground and authority from Scripture, though not 50 
open and express in the letter, as matters of faith and necessary doctrine are. For is not the fall 
of angels a scripture truth? Is not the desolation, which their fall brought into nature, and the 
very place of this world, ascripture truth? What else can be meant by ‘‘ darkness upon the face 
of the deep?? What darkness, or what deep, but in the place of this world ? What darkness, or 
state of the deep, but that which God was about to raise out of its disordered state? And doesnot 
bac ee 3 ie eee show, that out of this hy and waters, and state of the deep, the Spirit 
and light of God entering into them, brought forth the earth, t 

ments into a form of a ay world, ” pe ‘ ia Waibliias 9 cles woe 


expressly call the devil, a prince of this world??, But how could this name belong to hi but be- 
cause he is here in his own Jirst region and territories ; and has still some poree till Pigs evil 
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by themselves personally to the writer. There is nothing of the holiness, the heavenly purity, 
solemnity, devotion, and mind of Christ, about such Mahommedan science and philosophy. } 





that he has raised in it shall be entirely separated from it? For, was not this world raised out of 
the materials of the fallen angels’ kingdom, and was not the wrath, and fire, and darkness of their 
fail, still in some degree remaining in every part of this world, they could have no more power in 
it than they have in heaven; they must be as entirely incapable of seeing or entering into it, as 
they are of seeing or entering into the kingdom of heaven: for they have nothing but evil in their 
nature; they can touch nothing, move nothing, see nothing, feel nothing, taste nothing, act in 
nothing, but that very evil, darkness, fire, and wrath, and disorder, which they first awakened and 
kindled both in themselves and their kingdom. And therefore it is a truth of the utmost certainty, 
that they can be no where but where there is something of that evil still subsisting, which they 
brought forth. And this may pass fer demonstration, (if there be any such thing) that the Scrip- 
tures themselves demonstrate the place of this world, to be the very place and region, in which the 
angels fell. And they still are here, because their kingdom is not wholly delivered from all the 
evil they have raised in it, but is to stand for a time, only in a state of recovery; wherethey them- 
selves must see, in spite of all the rage and malice of their fiery darts, that the mystery of a Lamb 
of God born upon earth, will raise creatures of flesh and blood, amidst the ruins of their spoiled 
kingdom, to be an host of angels in heaven restored; and themselves plunged into an hell, that is 
cut off from every thing, but their own wrath, fire, and darkness. And all this, Academicus, to 
make it known through all the regions of eternity, that pride can degrade the highest angels into 
devils, and humility raise fallen flesh and blood to the thrones of angels. This, this is the great 
end of God’s raising a new creation out of the fallen kingdom of angels; for this end it stands in 
its state of war, a war betwixt the fire and pride of fallen angels, and the meekness and humility 
of the Lamb of God: it stands its thousands of years in this strife, that the last trumpet may 
sound this great truth, through all heights and depths of eternity, ‘ That evil can have no begin- 
ning, but from pride; nor any end, but from humility.’ 

O Academicus, what ablindness there is in the world! What a stir is there amongst mankind 
about religion, and yet almost all seem to be afraid of that, in which alone is salvation ! 

Poor mortals! What is the one wish and desire of your hearts? What is it that you call hap- 
piness, and matter of rejoicing? Is it not when everything about you helps you to stand upon 
higher ground, gives full nourishment to self-esteem, and gratifies every pride of life?’ And yet life 
itself is the loss of every thing, unless pride be overcome. O stop awhile in contemplation of this 
great truth! It is a truth as unchangeable as God; it is written and spoken through all nature; 
heaven and earth, fallen angels, and redeemed men, all bear witness to it. The truth is this, 
Pride must die in you,sor nothing of heaven can live in you. Under the banner of this truth, give 
up yourselves to the meek and humble spirit of the holy Jesus, the overcomer of all fire, and 
pride, and wrath. This is the one way, the one truth, and the one life: there is no other open 
door into the sheepfold of God: every thing else is the working of the devil in the fallen nature of 
man, Humility must sow the seed, or there can be no reaping in heaven. Look not at pride only 
as an unbecoming temper, nor at humility only as a decent virtue; for the one is death, and the 
other is life; the one is all hell, and the other is all heaven. oe 

So much as you have of pride, so much you have of the fallen angel alivein you; so much as 
you have of true humility, so much you have of the Lamb of God within you. Could you see 
with your eyes what every stirring of pride does to your soul, you would beg of everything you 
meet to tear the viper from you, though with the loss of a hand or aneye. Could you see what a 
sweet, divine, transforming power there is in humility, what a heavenly water of life it gives to 
the fiery breath of your soul, how it expels the poison of your fallen nature, and makes room for 
the Spirit of God to live in you, you would rather wish to be the footstool of all the world, than to 
want the smallest degree of it. | Excuse, Academicus, this little digression, ifit be such; for the 
subject we were upon forced me into it. 4 . 

Acad. Indeed, Sir, the lesson you have here given, is the same that the whole nature of the fall 
of angels, and the whole nature of the redemption of man, daily reads to every creature; and he, 
who alone can redeem the world, has plainly shown us wherein the life and spirit of our redemp- 
tion must consist, when he saith, ‘Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart.’ Now if this 
Jesson is unlearnt, we must be said to have deft our Master, as those disciples did, ‘who went back, 
and walked no more with him.’ But if you please, Theophilus, we will now break off till the 
afternoon.— 3 ‘ 

Theoph. Give me leave first, Aeademicus, but just to mention one point more, to show to you 
still farther how unreasonably your friends object to The Appeal the want of the plain letter of 
Scripture. Now let it be supposed, that the account of the fall of angels, the creation, &c., given 
in The Appeal, has not scripture enough. Take then the contrary opinion, which is that of your 
friends, viz., That all worlds, and all things, are created out of nothing. y 

Show me now, Academicus, I do not say a text, but the least hint of Scripture, that, by all the 
art of commenting, can so much as be drawn to look that way. It is a fiction, big with the gross- 
est absurdities, and contrary to every thing that we know, either from nature or Scripture, con- 
cerning the rise, and birth, and nature of things, that have begun to be. Adam was not created 
out of nothing; for the letter of Moses tells us in the plainest words, out of what he was created or 
formed, both as to his inward and his outward nature. He tells us also as expressly out of what 
Eve, the next creature, was created. But from the time of Adam and Eve, the creation of every 
human creature is a birth out of its parents’ body and soul, or whole nature. And to show us 
how all things, or worlds, as well as all living creatures, are not created out of nothing, St. Paul 
appeals to this very account that Moses gives of the woman's being formed ‘ out of the man ;’ but 
‘all things (says he) are out of God,’ (1 Cor. xi. 12). Here this fiction of a creation out of nothing 
is by the plain and open letter of Scripture absolutely removed from the whole system of created 
things, or things which begin to be; for St. Paw/’s doctrine1s, That all things come into being, out 
of God, in the same reality as the woman was formed or created owf ofman. So again, ‘ There is 
to us but one God, out of whom are all things,’ (1 Cor. vill. 6); for so you know the Greek should be 
translated, not of, but owt of God; not of, but owt of the man. The fiction, therefore, which I 
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speak of, isnot only without, butexpressly contrary to, the plain letter of scripture. For everything 
that we see, every creature that has life, is, by the scripture account, a birth from something else. 
And here, Sir, you are to take notice of amawim that is not deniable, That the reason why any thing 
proceeds from a birth is the reason why every thing must do so. For a birth would not be in na- 
ture, but because birth is the only procedure of nature. Nature itself is a birth from God, the first 
manifestation of the hidden inconceivable God; and is so far from being owt of nothing, that it is 
the manifestation of ail that in God which was before unmanifest. As nature is the first birth, or 
manifestation of God, or discovery of the Divine powers; so all creatures are the manifestation of 
the powers of nature, brought into a variety of births, by the will of God, owt of nature. The first 
creatures that are the nearest to the Deity, are out of the highest powers of nature, by the will of 
God; willing that nature should be manifested in the rise and birth of creatures owtofit. Nature, 
directed and governed by the wisdom of God, goes on in the birth of one thing owt of another. 
The spiritual materiality of heaven brings forth the bodies, or heavenly flesh and blood of angels, 
as the materiality of this world brings forth the birth of gross flesh and blood. The spiritual ma- 
teriality of heaven, so far as the extent of the kingdom of fallen angels reached, has, by various 
changes occasioned by their fall, gone through a variety of births, or creations, tillsome of it came 
down to the thickness of air and water, and the hardness of earth and stones. But when things 
have stood in this state their appointed time, the last purifying fire, kindled by God, will take 
away all thickness, hardness, and darkness, and bring all the divided things and elements of this 
world back again, to be that first glassy sea, or heavenly materiality, in which the throne of God is 
set, as was seen by St. John, in the revelation made to him. 

But the fiction of thecreation owt of nothing, is not only contrary to the letter and spirit of the 
Scripture account of the rise and birth of things, but is in itself full of the grossest absurdities and 
horrid consequences. _It separates everything from God, it leaves no relation between God and 
the creature, nor any possibility for any power, virtue, quality or perfection of God, to be in the 
creature : for if it is created out of nothing, it cannot have something of God in it. ButI here stop 
FOR, AS YOU KNOW, WE HAVE AGREED, IF GUD PERMIT, TO HAVE HEREAFTER ONE DAY’S EN- 
TIRE CONVERSATION ON THE NATURE AND END OF THE WRITINGS OF JACOB BEAMEN, AND 
THE RIGHT USE AND MANNER OF READING THEM; AND ALL THAT, AS PREPARATORY TOA 
MORE CORRECT ENGLISH EDITION OF HIS WORKS, FROM THE ORIGINAL GERMAN LANGUAGE ; 
80 THIS AND SOME OTHER POINTS SHALL BH ADJOURNED TO THAT TIME. In the afternoon, we 
will proceed only on such matters as may farther set the Christian redemption in its true and 
proper light, before your friend Humanus. 

Acad. I am very glad, Theophilus, that I have mentioned these objections to you, though they 
were of no weight with me, since you have thereby had an occasion of giving so full an answer to 
them. The matter stands now in this plain and easy point of light—— 

In The Appeal we have a system of uniform truths, concerning the fall of angels, their 
spoiled and darkened kingdom, and the creation of this world as raised out of it. | We have the 
creation and fall of man, his regeneration, and the manner of it, all opened and explained accord- 
ing to the letter and tenor of Scripture, from their deepest ground, in such a manner as to give 
light and clearness into all the articles of the Christian faith: to expel all difficulties and absurdi- 
ties that had crept into it; and the whole scheme of our redemption proved to be absolutely ne- 
cessary, both from Scripture, and all that is seen and known in nature and creature. 

On the other hand, the opinion which is, and must be received, if the account in The Appeal 
is rejected, appears to be a fiction, that has no sense, no reason, no fact, no appearance in 
nature, nor one single letter of Scripture, to support it; but standsin the utmost contrariety to 
all the Scripture saith of the creation of everything; and is in itself full of the grossest absurdi- 
ties, raising darkness and difficulties in all parts of religion, that can never be removed from it. 
For a creation that has nothing of God in it, can explain nothing that relates to God: for a crea- 
tion out of nothing, has no better sense in it than a creation into nothing.” _-——_—— 


Here we observe that Mr. Law was casually drawn aside from his main purpose to comment 
on the source of all the arbitrary theology which had characterised the church, and to support the 
, fundamental refutation of that system of doctrine in the ‘‘ Appeal.” But in order not to en- 
venhriet GY eumber this particular and practical work with irrelevant matter, he intimates his intention of de- 
Pen Pil voting an entire day to conversation on the subject, that is, of publishing another work, which should 
a serve at the same time as an introduction to the Works of Jacob Behmen, and to the right, evange- 
here lical use of them, as designed in their gift to these last ages, of which they have been termed, 
= ——— “the gospel. This purpose he had long before conceived, as expressed in his letter to one Mr. 
se fon Stephen Penny, an extract from which was inserted in the note of p. 45. 
Lai ae Sa, The work thus promised is the ‘‘ Way to Divine Knowledge,” more especially that portion‘of 
Lb ely 74. it commencing with the “Second Dialogue,”—the First Dialogue being an elision and sequence of 
a the ‘Spirit of Prayer,” as a means of knitting the two works together, and giving continuity to the 
conversations; and appropriately summing up with the observations on ‘ Gospel Christianity,” 
ad cited p. 120, showing its true nature, as the end of all the salvation dispensations of God toman. 
[We have designated the ‘‘Spirit of Prayer,” the practical application of the divine philosophy 
opened in the “ Appeal;” but ape considered an Appendiz to the Demonstration 
of the Fundamental Errors of the Plain Account of the Sacrament” where, in the latter portion of 
it, was set forth a brief and popular elucidation of the fallen state of man, whereby to preach the 
gospel to Christian sceptics. And he would be no ill-instructed scribe, or ill-qualified preacher 
of the gospel, who (in addition to his own experience of Christianity) should have made himself 
thoroughly master of the contents of this Jast-mentioned treatise. ] in 
___Thus was this Christian sage, in his retirement, laying the foundation for carryingout the de- 
signs of the gospel revelation, that is, as the Divine Author of it wished “truth,” or the pure, uni- 
versal philosophy he taught, to be understood; whereby to renew the face of moral nature, even 
to the ends of the earth, and so to usher in the great day. a 
At some future time, when the reader comes to see the effects of Law’s Elias ministration, ar 
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we are elucidating it, he will doubtless raise up his mind in astonishment that, from the apostolic 
ages down to this very day, so few, if indeed any individuals, or churches, have apprehended 
the exact views of Christ, touching the Gospel scope and efficacy, before the square-minded, Chris- 
tian philosopher, Law. For had Christianity, as taught by its author, and summed up in Saint 
Paul’s Epistles, continued to be rightly understood, and transmitted purely down by the apostolic 
successors, the host of conflicting religious schemes which the last seventeen hundred years have 
brought forth, could never have been conceived, or at all events would have been strangled at the 
pirth. But, blessed be God, the world is approaching daylight, and will soon have the means of 
understanding the mind and spirit of Christ, in his recorded declarations, and those of his apostles. 

___We have remarked that the “First Dialogue” of the work under review is the natural conclu- 
sion of the “Spirit of Prayer.” In like manner the last two Dialogues may be considered as sup- 
plementary to the ‘‘ Appeal,” which the reader will understand as follows. Seeing that the world 
was distracted by the errors, absurdities of doctrine, and interminable sectarian divisions, which 
had arisen in the once simple and united church of God, and convinced by every-day experience, 
of the incapacity of Christianity in this state for pursuing her natural mission, Mr. Law was led to 
consider the real source of all this Babel confusion and uncertainty. And, from the elevation at 
which he now stood, he was enabled clearly to detect the capital mistake, from which almost 
every other illusion had proceeded ; which was, in short, the absurd notion that ‘‘all things were 
originally created out of nothing. Strange to say, this fiction had prevailed as a matter of or- 
dinary belief in every age, since the loss of the tradition of St. Paul, concerning ‘‘ the great mys- 
tery of Christ,’”’ about the second or third generation after the apostles, and had occasioned the 
Gospel revelation to be represented as the offspring of an arbitrary Deity ; the learned in each age 
delineating its outlines according to their blind concepts, and aitempting to reconcile them to the 
yepugnant natural sense of mankind, by imaginary superstructures, opinions and conjectures of 
their own upon the abstract letter of Scripture. In this way it appeared, had originated every 
error of doctrine, by which the well-springs of religion and philosophy had been poisoned in 
Christian schools and centres of learning; and which had at length arrived at such a pitch of ex- 
travagance and irrationality, as to be not unworthy of Bedlam itself. Thousands of learned and 
often devout persons in the Protestant church, held with implicit faith, the Calvin-invented doc- 
trines of unconditional election and reprobation, the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, jus- 
tification by, é.e, as the reward of faith, and non-freedom of the will; also reason the judge of 
revelation and of the divine requirements, with other enormities embraced by Arianism, Deism, 
Socinianism, and the ever varying schools of free-thinkers. Still greater numbers in the Latin 
church might be found imbued with equal faith in papal infallibility, indulgences, purgatory 
according to the gross sense, and the deliverance of souls out of it by lucre, in virtue of the 
priest’s office, intercession of the virgin Mary, &c.; not to mention the corresponding absurdities 
of the Greek church, which were doubtless quite as numerous. [We say nothing here with respect 
to the ancient Oriental or Jewish, &c. religions, save that the mystery of iniquity has ever worked in 
one uniform way; and ‘‘there is no difference,” says the Apostle Paul.) — 

Thus, the various doctrines of Christianity had been driven from their true centre and basis, 
and the most devoted persons were subject to illusion in pointsof understanding; albeit the essen- 
tial knowledge of religious truth was always within reach of every honest soul that desired God, 
and had been realised by a mystical ‘‘seven thousand” amongst every sect and denomination, in 
allages. At the period Mr. Law wrote the “Appeal” therefore, it was obvious to him that the 
purification of Gospel truth, and indeed of philosophy generally, was the work especialiy demanded 
by the exigencies of the times; and that the first step towards effecting it, would be the refutation, 
once for all, of the fundamental error to which we have alluded. This being done by the 
«« Appeal,” and the “Spirit of Prayer” thrown in as a practical episode to point the application 
of the whole i : i i olegyy it remained simply to show 
that the philosophy of the “‘ Appea ” was fully capable of opening out the ground and reason of 
redemption, as well as of the creation. The elucidation of this point therefore, (which in effect 
involved a notice of the writings of Behmen,) is the particular characteristic of the ‘*‘ Way to Di- 
vine Knowledge,” though it is also glanced at in the ‘‘ Appeal,” wherein the fall of angels, and 
afterwards of man, with all the natural effects and consequences of each, in connection with 
the true reason and origin of this temporal system ; and the exact parallel between the operation 
of the laws of eternal nature in the world at large,and the operations of the same laws in man, are 
all explained, and delineated—-as in a working plan, designed by a wise master-builder, for the 
guidance of mechanical operatives in erecting a superstructure of a new and eternal Temple, for 
all nations wherein to unitedly worship. Thus the great object of the whole, is not to open, but 
to close the field of controversy between unbelievers and Christians, by establishing the great 
fact, (1.) that there is one only lifeand one only death throughout all nature ; and (2.) that the pro- 
posal of that life, and the call from that certain death, is the sum and purpose of the entire Gospel. 
To quote Mr. Law’s own words :— woe i : 

«‘ To embrace the gospel, is to enter with all our hearts into its terms of dying to all that is 
earthly, both within us and without us; and on the other hand, to place our faith, and trust, and 
satisfaction in the things of this world, is to reject the Gospel with our whole heart, spirit, and 
strength, as much as any infidel can do, notwithstanding we made ever so many verbal assents 
‘and ‘consents to everything that is recorded in the New Testament. Se : 

This therefore, is the one true, essential distinction between the Christian and the wnbeliever. 
The unbeliever is a man of this world, wholly devoted to it, his hope and faith are set upon it; 
for where our heart is, there, and there only, is our hope and faith. He has only such virtue, 
such goodness, and such a religion, as entirely suits with the interests of flesh and blood, and 
keeps the soul happy in the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life : this, and 
this alone, is infidelity, a total separation from God, anda removal of all faith and ope from him 
into the life of this world. It matters not whether this unbeliever be a professor of the Gospel, a 
disciple of Zoroaster, a follower of Plato, a Jew, a Turk, or an opposer of the oe history. 
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notre serait une altération, n’est point une nature sans engendrement, puisqu’elle est Vémanation 
d’un Principe un et indivisible, que Beehm, pourse faire entendre, considére comme trinaire dans 





This difference of opinions or professions alters not the matter, it is the love of the world instead 
of God, that constitutes the whole nature of the unbeliever. 1 

On the other hand, the Christian renounces the world as his horrid prison; he dies to the will 
of flesh and blood, because it is darkness, corruption, and separation from God ; heturnsfromall that 
isearthly, animal, ani temporal; and stands in a continual tendency of faith, and hope, and prayer 
to God to have a better nature, a better life and spirit, born again into him from above. 

Where this faith is, there is the Christian, the new creature in Christ, born of the Word and 
Spirit of God [whether called Pagan, Heathen, Papist, Turk, or Jew]; neither time nor place, 
nor any outward condition of birth and life, can hinder his entrance into the kingdom of God. 

But where this faith [and practise] is not, there is the true, complete unbeliever, [however he 
may talk, or even preach about Christianity and salvation,] the man of the earth, the unre~ 
deemed, the rejector of the Gospel—the son of perdition, that is dead in trespasses and sins, with 
out Christ, an alien from the commonwealth of Israel, a stranger from the covenants of promise, hav- 
ing no hope and without God in the world. . 

Here therefore, (adds Mr. Law emphatically,) I fix my true ground of converting men to Chris- 
tianity, [i. e. Christian-born sceptics; for to convert an intellectual alien to the faith of Christianity, 
it is needful first of all, to let him understand the ground of nature and grace, the expressed word of 
God, in love and anger, with its re-expression, both in the creation and the human life.] And how 
miserably do they err, (he continues) who place Christianity and infidelity in anything else, but 
in the heart either devoted to this world or devoted to God.” 


In accordance with our plan hitherto, we shall here give the general contents of the “‘ Way to 
Divine Knowledge.” Like the Second Part of the “ Spirit of Prayer,” it consists of Three Dia- 
Yogues, which are carried on by the same characters, only that Humanus is now no longer a silent 
listener. This change is in accordance with an intimation given at the end of the “Spirit of 
Prayer ;” and it discovers a brilliant trait of the author’s genius, in the accomplished adoption of 
the method of the ancient philosophers, before whom, to educe reflection, to elicit the birth of phi- 
losophic truth in the mind, and to impart the understanding of their deep discourses of wisdom, 
the initiates were compelled to observe perfect silence for a given period, and afterwards were al- 
lowed to ask such, questions as they then were unable of themselves to resolve. Owing to the 
wisdom of this method, and the self-evident nature of the truths propounded by our theosopher, 
Humanus, at the end of the «“ Spirit of Prayer,” had evidently no other alternative, as an honest 
seeker of truth, than to become a thorough convert to Christianity. Which interesting fact, and the 
precise state of his mind in consequence of it, Mr. Law thus conveys to his reader inthe opening 
passage of the ‘‘ Way to Divine Knowledge” :— ) 

“Oh! Theophilus, I must yield; and it is with great pleasure that I now enter into conyersa- 
tion with you. You have taken from me all power of cavilling and disputing. I have no opin- 
ions that I choose to maintain, but have the utmost desire of entering further into this field of 
light, which you have so clearly opened to my view. I shall not trouble you with the relation of 
what has passed in my soul, nor what struggles I have had with that variety of heathenish notions 
which have had their'turn in my mind. It is better to tell you that they are dead and buried, 
or rather consumed to nothing by that new light, which you have opened in so many great points 
that I was quite a strangerto before. To reject all that you have said, concerning the fall of an- 
gels, the original of this world, the creation and fall of man, and the necessity of a redemption, as 
great as that of the gospel, is impossible; nothing can do it, or stand out against it, but the most 
wilful and blind obstinacy. [N.B 

But these great points cannot be received in any true degree, without seeing the vain conten- 
tion of all those, who either defend or oppose the gospel, without any true and real knowledge of 
them. The one contend for, and the other oppose, not the Gospel, but a system of empty words 
and historical facts branched into forms and modes of dividing one church from another : where- 
as the Gospel is no history of any absent, distant, or foreign thing, but is a manifestation of an es- 
sential, inherent, real life and death in every son of Adam ; grounded on the certainty of his real 
fall from that, into an animal, earthly life, of impure, bestial flesh and blood, and on the certainty 
of an inward redemption from it, by the divine nature given again intohim. These three great 
points, with all the doctrines, duties, and consequences that are essentially contained in, or flow 
from them, are the Gospel of Jesus Christ, to which, by your means, I am become aconvert.——I am 
now, dear Theophilus, strongly drawn two different ways. First, I am all hunger and thirst after 
this new light, a glimpse of which has already raised me, as it were from the dead ;and I am in the 
utmost impatience to hear more and more of this divine philosophy, which, I so plainly see, opens 
all the mysteries both of Nature and Grace, from the beginning to the end of time. What I have 
heard from you, when I was obliged to be silent, and what I have since found and felt by much 
reading the Appeal, and that Dialogue, obliges me to speak in this ardent manner. They have 
awakened something in me which I never felt before, something much deeper than my reason, and 
over which I have no power; it glows in my soul, like a fire, or hunger, which nothing can satis- 
fy, but a further view of those great truths which I this day expect, from your opening to us the 
mysteries of heaven revealed to that wonderful man, Jacob Behmen. : 

On the other hand, I find in myself a vehement impulse to turn preacher amongst my former 
infidel brethren which impulse I know nothowtoresist, For being just converted myself, I seem 
to know, and feel the true place from whence conversion is to arise in others; and by the reluct- 
ance which I have felt in my passage from one side to the other, I seem also to know the true 
ground on which infidelity supports itself. And he only is able to declare with spirit and power 
any truths, or bear a faithful testimony of the reality of them, who preaches nothing but what he 
has first seen, and felt, and found to be true, by a living sensibility and true experience of their 
reality and power in his own soul. All other preaching, whether from art, hearsay, books, or ed- 
ucation, is, at best, but playing with words, and mere trifling with sacred things, Being thus di- 
vided in myself, I hope to have your direction.” 
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son essence, et septénaire dans ses formes ou modes. C’est donc a tort qu’elie a été confondue 
ainsi que sa cause, avec la Substance-Principe de Spinosa. 





__ Hereupon Mr. Law proceeds with the plan of his work; andthe heads under which his instruc- 
tions may be classed, are as follow :— 

First D1aLocur.—tThe whole foundation of the Gospel, in the certainty of man’s original 
perfection, and of his falland redemption. The primeval fire and light, still lodged in the human 
soul. Salvation consists in the consciousness or re-opening of this hidden divine life. How it 
differs from any natural goodness, and yet must become a habit of the life. This doctrine of the 
fall, the best and only safe means of converting unbelievers. Its proofs are not historical, but 
are lodged in human nature itself. The possibility, occasion and manner of the fall, briefly sketch- 
ed. The difference between the fall of mankind and that of the fallen angels. The certain re- 
demption of the former. Gospel Christianity only its actual commencement, as involved in the 
glorification of Christ’s humanity. Srconp Dratoevus, (which, according to what we have 
said above, may be considered as a resumption of the Appeal.)—Learned expositions of Scripture, 
like religious opinions, utterly useless. The only purpose to be regarded in scripture, is its use 
in advancing the new birth, of the divine life, Behmen, the only original guide to the philosophy 
of this new life. The nature of Behmen’s disclosures. For whom his works are intended, and by 
whom alone they can safely be consulted. The impossibility of searching into these things by 
mere human reason. True apprehension derived from the Spirit of God working in man, as he 
works in nature. Hence the only way to Divine knowledge is the way of the gospel, which pro- 
poses the new birth, as the means of attaining to light and love. How the way to this birth lies 
wholly in the will. How the will of man rules his own nature, as that of God rules eternal na- 
ture. The nature of this will, as proceeding from the latent divine life, or power of redemption. 
Faith, nothing else than the working of this new will. Tuirp DraLocun.— Nature and God 
both known by their manifestation in the mind. In what the whole ground of religion consists. 
Nature and God bothdefined. The birth and generationof the properties of nature, as set forth by 
Behmen. First form or principle of nature, and its three properties. Their beatification, by the 
light andloveof God. How they constitute the substantiality in which the all-present, all-work- 
ing, swper-natural deity moves and shines, or becomes perceptible. The degrees by which they be- 
come materialised. In what state the original substantiality (or mature) was brought forth. Its 
fundamental constitution never intended to be known. The reason of its discovery, and the crea- 
tion of temporal nature as a consequence of the fall. Into what elements the wrathful properties 
finally passed. The birth of fire. The comprehension of nature in seven properties. The place 
of the sun in their midst, or the Copernican philosophy opened from transcendental grounds. The 
end of temporal nature, and general review of the providential design connected with its origin, 
existence and termination. The philosophy of regeneration. The birth of fire, or fourth form of 
nature in the regeneration. Admonition concerning the right use of the Mystery revealed in 
Behmen. Practical religious value of this philosophy. [Note.——The reader will bear in 
mind, amid all these openings of the ground and origin of things, and seemingly non-essential 
knowledge, that the design of the whole, as wehave repeated to satiety, is all bearing towards the 
author’s end, namely, the everlasting establishment of Christianity, on its true basisof philosophy 
and theology, and showing how it may be experimentally tested by every true, seeking, rational 
spirit, without a possibility of delusion ; providentially embracing also its ultimatum, as implied in 
the Extract in Note of p. 496.] y i 

The “ Way to Divine Knowledge” was published during the first half of the year 1752, and 
Before June in the same year, it was followed bya Tract (whichis now the “‘ First Part” of “‘ The 
Spirit of Love),” entitled the ‘Spirit of Love; being an Appendix to The Spirit of Prayer. In a 
Letterto a friend.” The very short interval which elapsed between the publication of the ‘* Way 
to Divine Knowledge” and this little Treatise, leaves nothing to be added to the narrative portion 
of our remarks until after its appearance. Accordingly, we shall at once proceed to a notice of its 
contents as in the case of the other books. vais 

The doctrine that God is /ove, and that Christianity is the religion of dove, and all its gifts and 
graces the gifts and graces of Jove, with the ravishing elucidations thereof in the foregoing works, 
was exposed to two objections on the part of those who had even entered seriously upon the prac- 
tice of a Christian life, though without any acquaintance with the science of mystical divinity, 
and who had been so captivated by Mr. Law’s discourses, as to imagine that it was henceforth im. 
possible they could be, or do anything but Jove. In the first place, they would find, when the oc- 
casion for exercising this divine principle arose, as it necessarily wouldin the course of things, un- 
der the various trials of life; amid the contention, opposition, and injuries of the world, and worse 
than all, under the stinging passions, tempers, and sinfulness of their ownevil hearts; they would 
find, we say, that they had only got a fresh system of religious notions, which afforded them no 
practical relief in the hour of trial. Under which disappvinted feelings, they would also recal to 
mind the numerous expressions in the Bible concerning the righteousness, justice, and wrath of 
God ; and, judging according to their own standard of theology, would find it impossible to recon- 
cile such representations of the Deity with those of Mr. Law. Thus, do what they would, they 
would find themselves unable, on the one hand, to practice that perfection of Divine goodness, 
which the doctrine of love seemed.to require of them, in order to be consistent with their convictions; 
(inother words would feel experimentally what Mr. Law had been all the while demonstrating, viz,. 
that it was impossible for nature to overcome herself.) And on the other hand, that the Gospel, in 
this new light, appeared mysterious and contradictory. Whence they would rashly conclude that 
there was no reality in this evangelical doctrine, and that Mr. Law’s interpretations of it, though 
they could not tell how, were only ingenious mystical fictions. And, if of a hasty temperament, 
and too much under the control of self-will, they might, perhaps, angrily denounce mystical divi- 
nity altogether, as an infatuating and dangerous delusion ; and so proceed on in their own un- 
scientific, chance mode of studying the analogy of faith, without any knowledge of its ground, or 
aid from experienced tutors and guides. von f ise 

It therefore remained for Mr. Law’s foreseeing prescience to meet these last objections, and 
therewith to complete his series of elucidations of Christianity, by a formal and complete demon- 
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Un Précis de l’origine et des suites de l’altération de cette nature, suivant J: acob Boehm, don- 
né dans le Ministére del’homme-esprit (pag. 28-31), montre comment, en voulant dominer par le fez, 
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stration, (1.) that the Spirit of Love is not a dead notion, but a spirit of life, which only can arise 
in its own time and place, and from its own natural cause. And (2.) that those expressions of Scrip- 
ture which attribute the manifestation of wrath to God, are absolutely true, though there is no wrath 
in the Deity himself. salt : 

This then, was what he pated tempbie by the “Spirit of Love,” which is very properly deno- 
minated an ‘‘ Appendix to the Spirit of Prayer,” and as such is certainly the very cope-stone of 
theauthor’s scientific Christian writings; leaving nothing to be desired, nor a single question to 
be asked by the attentive reader, as to the way to God and salvation, and means of overcoming all 
obstacles that may intercept his path. That which the “ Spirit of Prayer” had shown to be an 
essential part of the Christian process, namely, the absolute and voluntary death to self, is herein 
supported, nay, strictly demonstrated, from the universal ground or reason of things. Thus see- 
ing the intrinsic nature of self, and of the powers of this world, and seeing with the same open 
eye, the nature, the relations, the transactions, and efficacy of Christ as a Redeemer, everything 
speaks as with a trumpet voice, and calls to prayer; in other words, there is nothing, whether it be 
good or evil, but conspires to turn the soul wholly toGod. Such is unquestionably, the essential 
instruction which every Christian believer Tequires (though, perhaps, not so philosophically de- 
monstrated as is done by Mr. Law), in order to work out his salvation, without becoming the sub- 
ject, from time to time, of various delusions. And suchan opening of nature, it is equally mani- 
fest, is the one thing needful for the conversion of unbelievers to the faith of Christianity. 

Mr. Law’s own statement of the case as regards the occasion for writing the “ Spiritof Love” 
is as follows; and the reader may consider the words of the author as addressed especially tohim:— 

“ You say, There is nothing in all my writings that has more affected you than that spirit 
of love that breathes in them; and that you wish for nothing so much as to have a living sensi- 
bility of the power, life, and religion, of Jove. But you have these two objections otten rising in 
your mind: First, that this doctrine of pure and universal love may be too refined and imaginary ; 
because you find, that however you like it, yet you cannot attain to it, or overcome all that in 
your nature which is contrary to it, do what you can; and so, are only able to be an admirer of 
that love which you cannot lay hold of. Secondly, because you find so much said in Scripture of 
a righteousness and justice, a wrath and vengeance of God, that must be atoned and satisfied &c., 
that though you are in love with that description of the Deity, which I have given, as a being 
that is all love, yet you have some doubt whether the Scripture will allow of it.” It is the first 
of these objections only, which is answered in the portion of the work now under consideration; and 
though we have inserted it at full length in the first section of this treatise (see p.64—77), we here 
ye oes a brief specification of its contents, which may be summed up under the followin g heads 
of discourse :— 

(“Spirit of Love”—“ First Part.”)—The nature and perfection of the spirit of love. Noman 
can participate in this spirit until he lives freely, willingly, and universally according to it. Its 
indispensable necessity as the means of union between God and man. The state of nature and of 
man as deprived of the spirit of love, by reason of the fall. The process of its Tecovery by puri- 
fication. The fundamental reason of this process opened out in a description of nature and its 
seven properties. The similitude of these properties in the nature and being of man. _ All evi 
the consequence of nature working in self, or in a state of separation from God. All good the 
power and presence of the super-natural Deity, dwelling and working in the properties of nature. 
How his presence and the birth of the spirit of love, are the same thing. Being a spirit of life, 
it can rise in one only way and from one only cause. Its birth, by the kindling of eternal fire, 
and consequent transmutation of the life. Hence the truth and necessity of the Christian redemp- 
tion, and the doctrine of the Cross. 

A letter which belongs to this place, according to the chronology of our biographical sketch, 
was inserted as a note in pp. 69—72. It is of great merit in many respects, amongst others as in- 
volving the philosophy of H omeeopathy, and likewise the process of the sublimation of the soul for 
the sibylline, and the philosophic work; as the forty days proba. But reference is here made to it, 
as affording a further illustration of the circumstances which we vaave before alluded to, as usually 
operative in calling forth the various works of Mr. Law, and the ‘‘ Spirit of Love” in particular ; 
we mean, the continual necessity of correcting the illogical conclusions of persons even of educa- 
tion and piety, on the presentation of pure original truth to their minds; and of preventing that 
relapse into their ancient fond conceptions and fantastic ground, which was found to bean almost 
inevitable consequence of their confused apprehensions and disappointment. This latter was no 
doubt the case in the instances referred to, at the foot of the note of p. 94, and occasioned the cor- 
respondence there alluded to. 

The following letter, which was addressed by the author to his friend Mr. Lan, cake i 
time, evinces the patient assurance with which Mr. Law left the progress of his wrtecue. 
over-ruling Divine wisdom; and his cautiousness in admitting any controversy upon the truths 
which he might consider himself the especial instrument of reducing into a settled, classic form 
for all future generations :-— H : 

‘My dear friend, —Upon reading the papers you sent me, I could not for ivi 
trouble of this, to caution you against a danger which your pious zeal uy be oe 
To desire to communicate good to every creature in the degree we can, and itis capable of receiv- 
ing from us, is a Divine temper; for thus God stands unchangeably disposed towards the whole 
creation. And therefore it was an instinctof true goodness, that prompted you to put The Appeat 


and mine also, is then at an end. Your ministry, 


The next thing that belongs to us, and which is also God-like, is a true, unfei ii 
and meekness, showing every kind of good-will and tender affection towards those tilt reeaieee 
ear tous. Looking upon it to befull as contrary to God’s method, and the good state of our own heart. 
“to dispute with any one in contentious words, as to fight with him, for the truths of salvation. , 
As to your friend, the Remarker, I fully believe him to be of an humane, ingenuous, generous. 
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dansle premier Principe, au. lieu de régner par U’amour dansle second, l’esprit prévaricateurentraina 
tlans sa chute homme, quiluiavait été opposé; comment, l’homme ayant été absorbé dans sa forme 
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and frank nature, of lively parts, and much candour; but entirely ignorant of the depth of the 

heart of man, and the necessities of human nature. 

4 As yet, though he knows it not, he is only at play and pastime; pleasing himself with supposed 
deep enquiries after strict truth,” whilst he is only sporting himself with lively wandering images 

of this or that, just asit happens to start up in his mind. All his remarks, from the beginning 

to the end, are proofs of this. 

Could he see himself in the state of the poor distressed prodigal son, and find that himself is 
the very person there recorded, he would then, but not till then, see the fitness of thatredemption 
which you have laid before him. But alas! he is rich, he is sound, light is in his own power, 
goodness is in his own possession. He feelsno distress or darkness, but has a ‘crucible of reason 
and judgment,” as he calls it, that on every occasion separates gold from dross. And therefore, he 
must be left to himself, in his own e/ysium, till something awakens him from these golden dreams. 

_.. He expressed himself rightly when he said, ‘‘Truth was his game;” but the truth in question 
will not be caught whilst so pursued. He frequently ascribes the highest virtue to himself; and 
ventures to aver, that he has every goodness that any Christian can have, faith excepted. I men- 
tion not this, to charge him with arrogance and presumption, that is not the matter. He only 
speaks what he thinks. But the reason of his thus thinking and speaking of himself is tobefound 
in these words of his: “ Excuse,” says he, ‘‘ the hurry I have wrote this in, whilst I chose to spread 
my ideas before you, just as my head was warmed with them.” And yet this heated brain, spread- 
ing out its ideas in a hurry, is before called a hunting after truth as his game; and, what is still 
worse, is considered as a crucible of reason that separates gold from earth! 

Judge now, myfriend, whether I mistook the matter, when I said that he was only at play and 
pastime, or whether a man of the lowest understanding, talking about the search after truth, and 
the crucible of reason, could more mistake the nature of them: and himself, than this gentleman 
with his lively parts, has done. 

I thought it necessary to say thus much of this matter. I shall now only add my request, 
that as you value the peace which God has brought forth by his Holy Spirit in you, as you desire 
to be continually taught by an unction from above, you would on no account enter into any dis- 
pute with any one. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear, may be enough for you, as well as it 
was for our blessed Lord. 

You need not check your inclination to help others in every way youcan. Only do what you 
do as a work for God, and then you will have reason to be content with the success God gives to it. 

As to what you mention concerning Dr. Middleton, I leave all to your own discretion. —— 
Dear soul, be humble; dwell in love, in meekness, and the spirit of prayer, andyouare Christ’s, and 
Christ is yours.—Adieu. W. Law.” 

It has been supposed by some modern ingenious, and much to be respected inquirers into the 
truth of the ancient natural and Divine magic, (but whose researches, by the way, appear to have 
been directed by the obscure traditions, and assumptions of the fond medizval speculators about 
the mystery, and the supposed vestiges of its once existence, in the allusions of the Greek and 
Roman poets, rather than by the supremelight of the gospel, with its classic developments of theo- 
sophic science, and orthodox, mystical experience and discoveries ; for in Christ, are all the trea- 
sures and prerogatives of Divine wisdom and power, deposited, for the faithful regenerate children 
of God, who are qualified to use them aright ;)—it has been supposed by them that Mr. Law was 
unacquainted with the high magian philosophy. But we have his assurance that he never wrote 
upon any subject till he had made it his own; and he certainly treats this topic as a familiar one 
in a letter of the published “‘ Collection” dated Oct. 16th. 1752, which in the original had the fol- 
lowing as a part of it, but which was rejected by the editors at the time they made up some of his 
Jetters for publication. Add to which, the consideration of what Freher has written upon this 
point, pp. 467, 8, and further, that the Extract at pp. 319—28, was printed from Mr. Law’s own 
MS. copy :— 

* ioe worthy friend and namesake (writes Mr. Law) said no wiser thing toyou, when hetold 
you of quicksilver, than if he had told you of a cobweb.—A mere chemist, however perfect in his 
art, knows not the A B C of the heavenly work. 

But to come now to* *, The man himself seems to be a rash talker, as is plain from what 
he has said of J. B. What Pollman says of him is true enough, and is what I have sufficiently, 
years ago, published to the world. But for him to pretend to know J. B. from this passage in 
Pollman, and to join him with Helmont, is quite extravagant, andshows that he minds very little 
what he affirms.” 

These observations, coupled with the published letter, and other remarks interspersed in his 
«“ Way to Divine Knowledge,” and elsewhere, would lead an unprejudiced reader to infer, that he 
well understood the subject of the philosophical work in its ground, and the boundaries of all that 
was practical and true in alchemy. Hence he could afford to smile, as he now and then does, at 
the blindness and vain efforts of pretended artists and philosophers, as knowing from a perusal of 
their writings, their relative abilitylor position in the regeneration. And when we reflect further, 
upon his clear, theosophical apprehension of the powers of nature, andthe manner of the creation, 
as sparkling through his observations and arguments in his “ Letter on Warburton’s Legation,’’ 
the matter seems to acquire the utmost certainty. For nature and her laws, eternal and temporal, 
must of course be mutually regarded in every operation of the Divine magus.——As respects the 
subject of the popular clairvoyance, its nature and limits, we may, perhaps, recur toit again. Suf- 
fice it to remark for the present, that the sacred mystery of the Divine philosophy and powers is 
not to be pierced by the spasmodic efforts of the ignorant mountebank or the expert ecstacist ; for 
except aman be born again, and that according to the gospel comprehension, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God, nor enjoy the true light of the spirit of wisdom. | Hy 

In the First Part of the “Spirit of Love” here in question, in treating of the three proper- 
ties of desire as being the fundamental ground of all nature, (see Pp. 71,2), mention is made of Sir 
Isaac Newton having ‘ploughed with Behmen’s hiefer” when he brought forth his new system 
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grossiére, l’amour divin voulut lui Presenter son modéle, pour lui faire recouvrer sa ressemblarice, 
par son union avec son type. Ces points, en général, n’ont rien sans doute que de biblique: mInais, 


Ay co fre of philosophy. Reference is also made to the Same fact, in the note of p. 46, where is presented 


t an extract from a letter of Mr. Law to the celebrated Dr. Cheyne. And in the last work, also the 
We ‘‘Way to Divine Knowledge,” the philosophy of temporal natute was particularly described. The 


he of, Hz, candidate may now perhaps remember, how, in a Prospectus attached to the Essay, entitled 
Ze “the Present, Past, and Future, with regard to the Creation,” it was proposed to describe the 
btruy process by which Sir Isaac was enabled to declare the system of the universe.—Now, all that 


, Z Sr would be sufficient for that purpose, would be merely to enlarge upon what Mr. Law has said in 


the above references; as in effect done in the‘following quotation, from a modern treatise, entitled 
a “Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery,” the author of which, does not appear to 
make any pretentions to a knowledge of the ground or reason of what he writes, nor has he any 
true acquaintance with Mr. Law’s writings, but simply states the facts as familiar to science. 

“ Attraction (says he), is the first principle of motion in nature: this is generally admitted, 
but the origin of this universal attraction is occult and incomprehensible to the ordinary human 
understanding. Repulsion is thesecond principle,anda necessary consequence of the first by re- 
action. Circulation is the third principle, proceeding from the conflict of the former two. 

All motion is derived from this threefold source in its reciprocal relations, which are diversi- 
fied according to its qualifications with the matter. The attraction, repulsion, and circulation 
in the sun and stars move the planets in their orbits; the same principle in each globe performs 
the rotation on its axis, and the satellites partake the same motion from their primaries. Every 
quantity of matter, solid, fluid, or gaseous, when separated from the rest by its quality or dis- 
continuity, is possessed individually by the same principles; however infinite the variety of sub- 
stances, natural or artificial, great or small: vegetable and animal forms and motions are no less 
evidences of these three principles, than the heavenly and earthly bodies. Hence chemical affi- 
nity, called Elective Attraction, is ruled by the same laws; and it is found that when two mat- 
ters unite, one is attractive and the other repulsive; when either attraction or repulsion pre- 
dominates in a matter, the circulation is an’ ellipse; but when they are in equilibrium, a circle is 
produced. Repulsion, being produced in its origin by attraction, equals it, as reaction equals ac- 
tion: butin nature one principle is everywhere more latent or inert, or weaker, than another; and 
there are degrees accordingly, in which either predominates in external manifestation; hence the 
different degrees of natural affinity for union. There are also degrees of strength, from harsh- 
ness to mildness, and (in the operation of these three principles) from the compaction of a hard 
rock to the close adherence of the particles of a globule of mercury or dew; from explosion to ex- 
pansion, and from a violent whirling motion to a gentle evolution. But the medium is always, in 
the circulation, produced from the action and reaction of centrifugal and centripetal forces; and 
the equality of this forms a circle, as was before observed, and which labours to harmonise the 
conflict of these two, and will succeed if the matter be duly qualified for it,”” And so the author 
proceeds applying the verities to his own transcendental subject. 

These are the principles, which, with their philosophy are opened out in Mr. Law’s work now 
under consideration, and first revealed by Behmen. N ow, herein we say, may be perceived the 
whole matter in question ; for, apply these principles by the aid of Geometry and Algebra, to the 
problem of physical nature, working with data, facts and experiments bequeathed by antecedent 
philosophers, as refered to in Maclaurin; exerting therein anoble power of imagination and Tange 
of thought, and we arrive at the Newtonian discoveries. Methodise these principles, elaborate 
and experiment, with true ingenuity, and the needful materials, and we produce the Newtonian 
Principia and Optics; leaving such points as are not discoverable, as queries. (We need not fol- 
low Sir Isaac into his alchemic torture-house, endeavouring to make earth generate heaven. 

Thus much may suffice in reference to the subject for the present work ; to be duly enlarged 


of the eyes, which no doubt delayed the appearance of the Second Part of the « Spirit of Love,” 

‘Jan. 31st. 1753. ——-My dear Friend — Your last letter gave me great pleasure excepting 
that part of it, which related to your female acquaintance. Her person I know not, but her his- 
tory very well. Such person, when become religious, will talk of religion, just as they used be- 
fore to talk and determine about everything. You will do yourself great hurt, if you let Dr. M. 
carry you about from one person to another. I have met with very few people, who are free from 
this foible, of turning all their awakened zeal into curiosity.” 

We also add the following, for the sake of the closing observations, which admirably expose the 
character of the so much lauded modern evangelical divinity, and express the judgment of sensi- 
ble, well-informed minds upon the discourses alluded to. We refer the reader upon this point 
to the note of p. 94; remarking, that it was the captivating enthusiasm of this mental idol, which 
occasioned the correspondence there referred to. u 

“¢King’s-cliffe. Feb. 12th. 1753..—My dear Langcake—I heartily thank you for your last, and 
themedicine. Talk no more of obtruding upon me with your letters: everything that comes om 
you is welcome. Myeyes,I bless God, are much amended, but I find I must Spare them fora time. 

I have no need to write anything to you, for you know all I haveto say. You stand upon the 
same ground that I do: and you have nothing to do, but fo be stedfast and immoveable in that 
light, which God has vouchsafed unto you. 

» But my friend, take notice of this: no truths, however solid and well grounded, help you to 

w any divine life, but so far as they are taught, nourished and strengthened, by an unction from 

NY ./ above; and that nothing more dries and extinguishes this heavenly unction, than a talkative, rea- 
Na 

QY ; 


matters. You Have found enough to prove to you, 
the life of your soul. 
Thad a volume of the great Count Zinzendorf’s Sermons before I left the town. I was to find 


soning temper, that is always catching at every opportunity of hearing or telling some religious 
that all must be found in God manifested in 
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dans Pénoncé des formes des trois Principes, les expressions des diverses propriétés de l’Etre qui 
tendent a comprimer, atlirer, émouvoir (formes essentielles du premier Principe); celles de méme 





such things in them, as would surprise me; but I could hardly persuade myself to read them 
through. The Moravians may, for aught I know, have many good people amongst them, as 
every denomination hath. But their form is quite sectarian, full of inventions, placing much in 
particularities, and wholly attached to a particular opinion, or rather to a particularity of expression, 
concerning the 00d and sufferings of Christ. Mr. Gambold, when the methodists first set out, 
was one of them, and often came to see me.——-I should say more, but that I must spare my eyes; 
and yet I must say again, shut your eyes, and stop your ears to all religious tales.——My dear 
soul, Adieu.” 

It was about this period that the three letters (the first to Mr. Langcake) inserted as a note in 
p. 216-17 were written. And perhaps about a year or so previous, the first of the letters, given in 
the note of p. 123. 

The following letter contains a remark that connects us again with the immediate subject of 
ournarrative: ‘‘ Kings-cliffe. Aug. 22nd. 1753.——My dearly beloved Langcake—I had the favour 
of yours by my nephew. Upon reading your observations on Suicide, I had the pleasure to 
think that you andI might well be in great friendship, since we are both of one heart and one 
spirit.—I am writing the Second Part of the Spirit of Love. My dearfriend, Adieu. W. Law.” 

We have selected yet another letter for insertion in this place: which it will be seen, is re~ 
markable for its affectionate expression of interest in Mr. Langcake :— 

“ Nov. 26th. 1753.——Much pleasure always comes with every letter that has your name to 
it. You have given me a great specimen of your patience, in being able to transcribe ‘‘ The Way 
that Human Nature attains &c.” I need saynomoreuponit. More labour to bring forth nothing, 
I never saw. The man may be well disposed, but his conversation seems not to be useful to you. 
T have formerly had from you some of his opinions, greatly to be condemned, and quite shocking. 
But a man in such clouds as this paper shows him to be in, can neither see his own error, nor the 
truths of any one else. ‘There is nothing to be done with such people inthe way of argument. It 
is hurting both one’s self and them, to debate with them. They willcome out of their state, when 
they are tired with it, and not before. Every temper of weeeness, condescension, love and good- 
will towards them, is to be strictly observed, both inwardly and outwardly, as occasions offer; but 
every way of avoiding their conversation, that is consistent with these indispensabletempers ought 
to be chosen. 

Your letter upon Swicide shall be considered by me, as you desire. If it is to be made public, 
some better way of doing it must be thought of. But, all this I say, not as a dictator, or as one 
that has any ground for complaint, if you should act contrary to allthat Ihave said. [See the 
printed “Collection of Letters,” for the promised Remarks, only that the date of the letter is there 
put as August 4th, 1753, instead of subsequently to the date of this letter. The letter it would: 
seem, was given to Dr. Middleton for perusal. ] 

T have this week sent the Second Part of the Spirit of Love to the town, for the press. It is 
left to the care of the printer, and therefore I suppose, I must have an Errata come out with it. 

J have always been required by the ladies here, to send their most friendly respects to you 
in all my letters, but you know how little I have done it.—Mon cher ami, Adieu.” 

This letter naturally brings the Second Part of the ‘ Spirit of Love” under our notice, which 
was published in January 1754, as a full and satisfactory answer to the second objection alluded 
to p. 548 which the author had reserved for anotherletter. In the interim, however, hehad allowed 
the circumstances of the case, as in the instance of the ‘‘Spirit of Prayer,” to influence his choice 
of the manner and style of the work, and again resorted to the form of Dialogues, on this occa- 
sion between three characters, namely, Theogenes, Eusebius, and Theophilus; of which the first 
two were new conceptions, expressly adapted to bring out the design and instruction of the pre- 
sent work, and to point the application of its arguments. (Theogenes and Eusebius might well re- 
present Wesley and his brother Charles, supposing him to have continued alittle longer under his 
tutor, Theophilus, instead of breaking with him, and setting up on his own account in 1738.) 

This answer is contained in the two first dialogues, whilst the third consist of a practical evan-. 
gelical application of the whole philosophy of God and nature opened in the preceding treatises. 

[Apropos of the Hermetic philosophy, we observed in our remarks above, that ‘‘in Christ are 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” and that they are all the prerogatives of those who have 
the requisite ‘‘ faith on the earth;”—‘‘all are yours.” ‘ Greater works than these shall ye do,” 
said Christ, (after my glorification.) All Divine magical arts and power must therefore, be com- 
prehended in these assurances and promises.—Again, Christ the manifestation in flesh of the 
universal Deity, the wisdom and power of God, is One; ‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
Therefore all that ever was true in the ancient natural magical, oracular, sibylline powers and re- 
velations, must have been only so, as they were faint corruscations of the glorious powers that 
belong to our day and seculum, and which only await the summons of the true children of the 
mystery, according to the graduation and faith-directing instructions of the ‘* Grammar of Wis- 
dom.”-——Again Christ says ‘‘Lam the way, the truth, and the life. No man cometh unto the 
Father but byme.” ‘The pure in heart shall see God.” Now the way or process of Christ, ac- 
cording to its true and comprehensive scope, is taking up the Cross, total denial and death to 
self, and prayer without ceasing, or close adherence to God. _Therefore all that was efficient in all 
the arts and ceremonies of the ancient Theurgic and Eljfeus mysteries, &e., &c., forthe purifi- 
cation of the spirit from thecontagion, opacity and darkness Of matter, and its gradual restoration, 
through the phantasmic centres of reason, to its primary, intellectual ground, could only be so, as 
they were jmitations of that purifying process of Christ, and regeneration of the virgin humanity 
implied in the above declaration of our Lord; but which latter could only have taken place since 

ification of the human nature. ’ sacks: 
Be or these and all other instances of efficient arts and practices for the divinization of the 
human spirit, so much regarded in the ancient mysteries, might it be’ shown, how all derived their 
virtue and effect from Christ, and were more or less powerful.as they more or less approached that 
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qui en sont la manifestation, et qui consistent & échauffer, éclatrer, produire et opérer (formes ap- 
partenant au second et au troisiéme Principe), peuvent sembler, en partie, extraites des qualités 





standard ‘‘ way,” implied by our Lord, when he said, He that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness (the light of reason), but shall have the light of life. ‘Unless a man deny himself and take 
up his cross and follow me, he cannot be my disciple. And unless a man be born again he cannot 

‘ see the kingdom of God.” bap 
Le wrth Why then seek for the arts and practices of attaining to the true super-sensual ground of 
\entat ‘fe among the rudimentary ancients, when all is so completely set forth in the most perfect form 
ay eee in the standard principles of the Gospel, in the genuine working out of the same by the mystics, 
Vl je % Ax andin the full noon daylight of the theosophy of Behmen? AHere, is the pure virgin shrine or wis- 
g : 4dom’s altar, at which the devotee of physical purification, or natural magus must worship, and 


tok t200 forsake all other medii of divine approach. But to return.] i 
1 SY The subjects of the ‘‘ Second Part” of the “‘ Spirit of Love” are these following :—The Deity an 
hae infinite ocean of pure overflowing love andjoy. All nature and creature brought forth to manifest 


guttrgn Me and rejoice in this love and happiness, Nothing can be in God which is not infinite and eternal. 
2 What wrathisinitself. Itcan be no where but in nature, and that in astate of disorder. The ori- 
?. GIF , gin of wrath and evil, thesame. In man at the disunion of his twofold life, of God and nature. All 
7 man’s salvation and good from the manifestation of the life of God in the soul. Perpetual inspi- 
ration essential to a life of goodness. The ground of salvation, the inspoken word or seed of the 
divine nature. This, the subject of all revealed dispensations. Theearthly self to be resisted and 
renounced. Wrath ascribed to God, because the creature has changed its state in nature, there- 
fore must experience God as manifest in nature. | How wrath originates in nature though this a 
manifestation of the Deity. God and nature distinguished. Wrath kindled by the will of the 
creature, when it breaks or loses the union of the seven heavenly properties. The Deity agovern- 
ing love and wisdom always seeking the restoration of lapsed nature and creature. The texts of 
Scripture confine the working of wrath to the powers of nature. Vengeance not allowed to man 
‘ because that a working with fallen nature. Only to God who is supernatural; that is to the love 
of God, (to overcome it.) SEconp DraLocur.—The atonement of the Divine wrath or jus- 
tice, and the extinguishing of sin in the creature, only different expressions for one and the same 
thing. The analogy of Scripture teaches this. The atonement, the one work of regeneration, 
rightly understood. The sufferings and death of Christ, the gracious effects of Divine love and 
goodness. In what sense the justice or righteousness of God is satisfied thereby. Man’s original 
righteousness, hislaw. No peace, till this be perfectly restored. God’s being all love does not 
abate the force of the Scripture denunciations of eternal torments and punishments to those who 
live and die in sin. The popular doctrine of the vicarious suffering of Christ, erroneous; and 
opens a door either to superstition or to infidelity. “‘ Christ’s suffering and dying, nothing else 
but Christ conquering and overcoming all the false good and hellish evil of the fallen state of 
man. His resurrection and ascension into heaven, though great in themselves, and necessary 
parts of our deliverance, but the consequences and effects of his suffering and death—his enter- 
ing into possession of what he had obtained by them.” ‘No wrath in God, no fictitious atone- 
ment, no folly of debtor and creditor, no suffering for suffering sake; but a Christ suffering and 
dying, as the same victory over death and hell, as when he rose from the dead, and ascended into hea- 
ven.” The necessity and efficacy of the sufferings and death of Christ, as that which gave him pow- 
er to become a common father of life to all that died in Adam. Only acceptable to the love of 
God on that account. How we, by virtue of Christ’s complete process, have victory over all the 
evils of our fallen state, and shall rise to the glory of Christ—the heirs of God. The Bible to be 
studied in this simple, adorable light. The“ 'TH1Rp Parr.”—The praetical ground of the spirit of 
Love. The good and amiable of this natural life easily mistaken (by mere reasoners and tran- 
cendentalists) for the spirit of divine love in the sou). The danger of this delusion. The doc- 
trine, and the spirit of Love itself, two very different things. How we are to acquire the spirit of 
love. The Scripture doctrine of election and reprobation, in its ground. The figures under which 
it is represented. Nothing elected but the seed ofthe N ew Man, or heavenly birth within us: all 
else reprobated todeath. ‘Two ways of induction into virtue and goodness. Onebyrules and pre- 
cepts, the other by the spirit itself, born in the soul; the former must precede the latter. What 
Divine love is, and its effects within us. All that we are and have from Adam as fallen, must be 
given up, if the birth of divine love is to be brought forthinus. All our natural contrariety to di- 
vine love must be lost and swallowed up in it, as darkness in the light. This, the state of the first 
man, previous tothe fall. Concerning darkness and light. The priority and glory of light. In 
itself invisible, and only known by Possessing darkness or substantiality. Light immaterial 
though materiality always with visible light. All light whether in heaven or earth only so much 
darkness illuminated. All nature and creature as such, darkness, and therefore can only work 
according to the powers of darkness. Nothing evil or tormenting but that which nature or self 
does. Self or nature, the three properties of desire thrown into a fourth of wrath through the los 
of their only ( supernatural) good. No possible deliverance from self, but by the new birth of G d 
in the soul. Desire, the ground of life, and all Sensibility of life. How this manifest in outw ol 
nature, by attraction with its essential properties. The relations of the visible world and all it 
productions to the invisible, and hellish world. The way of abolishing all evil, or the art of d ig 
to self. God must be and do all; the state of heart the perfect conviction of "this truth indi a 
The results of a true practical conformity to this conviction, or the spirit of prayer. The ‘ naive 
of the Lamb,’ or birth of the spirit of love. The one simple Way to attain it, as here shown the 
one infallible way, because the will is the leader of the creaturely life. Christ having obtained an 


infinite po fi ing 
gine mace ee the human nature, must sooner or later see all enemies under his feet—all sub. 


demonstration of it, and the removal of every objection which could be made against it, This 
hace nif- Lat bee 
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de Yordre sensible: cependant, maigré les termes de physique ou de chimie, trop souvent méiée 
4 l’expression des notions les plus élevées, c’est toujours dans un sens immatériel et spirituel que 
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been made known in its philosophical ground, so, as to show that the eternal manifestation of God 
through nature, as aconsuming fire, (which is the ‘ infinite wrath’ or ‘ divine justice’ of the theo- 
logians,) is not contradictory to it. This however was accomplished by the instrumentality of 
Mr. Law, who has the honour of having first reduced into a popular form, the elucidations of 
Behmen in Freher—as regards this particular subject; which consist in showing (1.) how the 
« eternal opposition,” or rising of the inferior properties, which form the body or ground of the 
eternal (septenary) manifestation of God through nature, (and without which there could be no 
manifestation at all, inasmuch as there could be nothing, in which a reflection of the supernatural 
abyss ‘could have place,) is ‘eternally overcome,’ by the influx and immixture of the light and 
love of the Deity; converting that, which might otherwise well be called a dark and fiery chaos, 
into a resplendent crystal ocean or “‘ glassy sea” of divine powers, the fruitful mother of wonders, 
and perpetual source of ever-springing new forms and figures of life, to the praise of the riches of 
the divine wisdom and glory. And (2.) how these (three) lower fundamental properties, when se- 
vered, (N.B.) in the creature, from their original union with the fountain of all peace and gladness, 
and therefore of necessity experienced as mere wrath and anguish, are again subdued by the om- 
nipotence of the love of God, when resistance ceases in the creaturely self-will, according to the 
free-agency of man, that is, by the full hearty practise of the Gospel requirements. This ‘we say 
had never been done hitherto; much less had it been seen how that Jove was the overruling 
principle of the whole material and intellectual universe, and therefore the one bond of union 
between all philosophy and religion, which it manifestly is, in the above outline. Insomuch that, 
we venture to say, taking the works of Behmen and Freher in conjunction with the popular 
application of them by Law, we have now a perfect system and framework of theology and 
philosophy, in which every one may learn how to find his true place, and move freely in the wili 
of God, and thus work, according to his particular signature, towards the full manifestation of 


the wisdom and wonders of the Deity : whose spirit would then freely act through man, as his 
peculiar instrument and organism; and so would be attained the practical fulfilment of our Lord’s 
prayer, ‘ Thy kingdom come; thy will be done, on earth as in heaven.’ [All which, it is to be 
observed, is couched in, and would proceed according to, the divine declaration of Christ, given 
as a sure rule for all ages, ‘Seek jirst the kingdom of God and his righteousness (in its truth 
‘and fullness), and all other things shall be superadded.’ And in which particular, to set nature 
right, and in a right order of working, it was, that Behmen composed his practical treatise of 
““The Way to Christ; of Repentance and Resignation.” And in his tract of ‘ Divine Vision 
or Contemplation,’ which we purpose shortly to present to the reader when we come to consider 
the philosophical regeneration of the medical art, we have a brief illustration of this divine, classic 
order of procedure, as respects the ‘study of philosophy.] : : 

The effects of this opening of the centre of nature, which it was the peculiar design of Mr. Law’s 
‘« Way to Divine Knowledge’ as of Behmen’s entire writings, (Resig. ii. 1—22. Four Compl. v. 136, 
137,) to render of universal experience, (and as a beginning of the system, to put it into working” 
order, we have proposed the establishment of a Theosophic College, ) would be seen, for instance, 
were it general and duly appreciated, in a pure philosophy of medicine, whereby sickness would 
be gradually extirpated. In theology, the errors and delusions of which would appear in their 
native deformity, and ‘‘the truth’’ become atike apprehensible to ald nations. In the magical or 
alchemical science of the occult forces, universal magnetism, &c.,(a conversing even face to face 
with the spirit of nature, she being ever accessible and responsive to the graceful approach and 
summons of the true vestal/) ; and thus throughout the whole range of natural philosophy, where 
nothing indeed might remain a secret, further than to exereise the human ingenium in its respec- 
tive tastes and characteristics. ; ia 

A partial glimpse of which is contained in the following extract, from a recent publication al- 
ready mentioned :—(See “ Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery,” p. 262, 263, commence- 
ing ‘‘ For the natural inbred chemist,” &c., to ‘‘in effect and power.”’) “iyi ‘ 

It is admitted that Behmen’s philosophy, as it stands in his own writings, is apparently 
opposed to certain ‘facts’ which are generally assumed to have been established by ‘‘ science.” In 
geology, for example, it takes no cognizance of the submarine stratification of the earth, and the 


formation of gravel and sand from the detrition of rocks, but accounts for the existence of those Pura 


vast deposits by the operation of ‘other Jaws which form a part of his system. Thus it has no need 
of the vast cycles of time which are alleged to have elapsed since the first creation of this globe. 
‘And accordingly it is again at issue on this point, with alleged discoveries in ancient chronology 
by certain modern savans of Germany. In astronomy also, it admits of only one inhabitable 
earth, and apparently disallows the motion of the sun with its attendant planets through the 
starry heavens, (round a central sun, and that system again round another central sun, and so on, 
ad infin. et adabsurd. ;)leaving it incumbent on‘ seientific men’ either todisproveits Jirstprinciples, 
‘or regulate their own conjectures and discoveries by its pure, @ priori light. Some other parti- 
culars might be mentioned in which the philosophy of Behmen will be found to differ from the 
current opinions of individuals, whose “gcience” is solely confined to the motions of body or 
matter, and the theories that have been founded upon such observations.—— | ’ 

We now resume our narrative. And first in consequence of its close affinity with the above, 
though we hereby anticipate the actual date of the letter, we shall insert an epistle from a student 
at Oxford, which was the occasion of the letter in the published collection, headed, ‘“‘In Answer 
to a Scruple.” The original is without a date, butas the reply of Mr. Lawis under July 18th. 1757, 

resume it was written some short time previously :— : 
a vi Reverend Sir—I flatter myself you will re induced to give this short address a candid and 
impartial reading, when you are informed it comes, not only from one who is no enemy to you, 
but from one who thinks himself highly obliged to you; who confesses, that second to the grace 
of God, he owes his.conversion from serving vanities to serve the living God, to your many ex- 
christian writings. : R 
bn pylon know to whom Tenite} I shall not offer any apologies for this trouble ; nor shall I waste 
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Boehm veut qu’on ]’entende; ‘et c’est aussi dans ses propres apercus, sans rien emprunter 4 Para* ° 
celse, qu’il a puisé ces notions, qui sont la base de sa philosophie. 


much paper in mentioning the many modern topics I might insist on, (such as want of genius, 
want of abilities, youth, for I am a youth of 19, of Oxford University), in excuse of the inelegant 
and even rustic simplicity, which will not, cannot, escape one of your exquisite taste and judg- 
ment in composition. The motive which first prevailed with me to write, will, this notwithstand- 
ing, prevail. j 

- rin some late pieces of yours (I need not tell you which), you have among some other singu- 
lar positions, asserted, that the idea of debtor and creditor, which divines had sometimes employed 
to illustrate the christian scheme, is not only unscriptural, but even chargeable with folly, saying 
“in this view, there is no folly of debtor and creditor.’ This sentence has, I confess, shocked me 
much; unbiassed as I am by system makers, it has made me tremble. : he 

‘What I suggest, is, that you would, at least for your own good if not for mine, peruse dili- 
gently the last part of St. Matthew’s eighteenth chapter, and if you think this worthy your notice 
answer it, by showing that your assertion is, I do not say, consistent with, but not utterly contrary 
to that whole similitude or parable; in a letter, directed to A. B., at Harper’s Coffee House, near 
Queen’s College, Oxon. Salen : 

“‘ After assuring you that what I intend by this, is instruction in a point of all others the most 
oe and important, I can boldly subscribe myself—Your obliged servant, and well-wisher in 

hrist.—A. B. 

“P.S. As you are well acquainted with mankind in ‘general, and our University in particular, 
you will not wonder I conceal my name. However should you think proper to answer this, I should 
in a subsequent letter, have no objections to writing it at length.” : 

The answer as printed, contains an interpolation of three or four pages, which were certainly 
never in the original as sent.to Mr. Law’s correspondent. The faetis, Mr. Ward and Mr, Langcake, 
both resident in London, manufactured (so to speak) a few of theseletters, from originals or copies 
which they had by them, cutting off certain portions from ore letter and appending them to an 
other, according to their own taste and judgment; finally, perhaps, procuring Mr. Law himself 
to touch up the parts which did not well dove-tail in each other; who also was willing to please 
them, and saw a little providential use in it, with regard to himself, to which we shall hereafter 
allude. The passages thus inserted in The Scruple letter extend from the paragraph commencing 
“ Donot my Friend,” to the one ending supernatural God of love :” which interpolation, as we shall 
hereafter notice, was in refutation of objections made concerning his books, also the writings of 
Behmen, in the empty, silly letter of “« Mr. Horne, of Oxford,” afterwards the bishop, a MS. copy of 
which had been sent to him for perusal, from Ireland, shortly after its appearance; wherein the 
writer affirms that ‘God is justice and truth as well as love; and his offended justice cannot 
pardon sinners, till it has received an atonement, &c.,”” to which the interpolated remarks are 
especially directed; and thus also as respects, Warburton. 

To perceive the consistency of the letter as it originally stood, and the spirit of Mr. Law’ 
mind at this period, as well as the elucidation of the point in this work just described, we would 
recommend to the vandidate, here, to peruse the entire epistle, as if restored to its original state; 
and, indeed, it ought to form a note to the “ Spirit of Love” in case of a republication of that trea- 
tise, instead of being placed among his Letters. 

We have more than once alluded to the extensive correspondence of Mr. Law, chiefly with 
such as sought his advice on account of his reputation as a casuistical Divine, possessed of ex 
traordinary light, and solidity of judgment. Though, we may here remark, he was far from en- 
couraging the recourse which his admirers thus had to him, as a sort of confessor ; rather, en- 
joining them to have done with him as soon as they were convinced of the truths set forth in his 
writings, and to resign themselves wholly to God, in the spirit of prayer. Letters of this kind, 
from individuals, both learned and unlearned, and of various ranks of life, had accumulated while 
he was engaged in writing the preceding work, so that at last when his hands were at liberty, as 
he informs Mr. Langcake, ‘he hardly knew what to begin first.’ Amongst others which had laid 
over unanswered during this period, wasone from the Countess of Huntingdon,a devoutly-disposed 
woman, who had given herself up to the zealous propagation of certain peculiar, or what she con- 
sidered, ‘evangelical views of the Gospel; and who, being a person of wealth and rank, had 
necessarily become a kind of general or tutelar patroness of that class, whose doctrines had cap- 
tivated her taste, and awakened her zeal for the promulgation of them. We allude to the so 
termed doctrines of ‘ Calvinism,’ which, by using the words “ free grace,” “predestination,” 
“* divine sovereignty,” “ the elect,”’ « Jacob have I loved, but Esau have I hated,” and other cor+ 
responding terms and ideas made up from isolated passages of St. Paul’s Epistles (according to our 
English rendering), and so chiming in with the sound of scripture truth, had a very taking effect, 
particularly as they appeared to be highly honouring of “ sovereign grace,” and correspondingly 
abasive of ‘vile, wretched, sinful man.” And such is the mystery of the divine benignity, and 
overruling wisdom, in respect tothe ignoranceand perverseness of human nature, that many souls: 
have been turned seriously and Jastingly to religion, by hearing such doctrines preached, and receiv- 
ing a lively impression from them. 

This little circle was only one among the numerous bands of enthusiastic, pious souls, at the: 
head of whom were several devout clergymen, who spread themselves over the country with all 
the earnestness and zea), in God’s service, of recruiting parties; and amongst whom the mystical: 
writings of Mr. Law made a great commotion, (not indeed, unlike that of a blue pill in the bowels 
of a very disordered constipist.) Ofcourse they were unable tounderstand Mr. Law’s philosophy, 
but obtained a glimpse here and there of what seemed contrary to the popular views, or their in- 
terpretations of Scripture, and which, thereupon, according to the common practice, assuming the 
office and capacity of judges, they solemnly condemned. It was not so easy however, to over- 
throw Mr. Law’s theology by argument; and accordingly, when Lady Huntingdon inquired of 
some of them, their opinions about his writings, especially of his exhibition of the real scripture 
doctrine of the atonement, their only refutation of it was by a dogmatic affirmative of their own 





ernde conceptions of it, with scripture quotations to support them ; and when pressed by/her more 
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Saint-Martin avoue au reste, avec Poiret, que l’auteur est A-la-fois sublime et obscur, et qu’en 
particulier son Anrore est un chaos, mais qu’elle contient tous les germes développés dans ses 





closely, they retreated into the not uncommon shelter, of the subject being ‘too awful for investi- 
gation.’ As an illustration of this peculiar art of fence, and the ease with which Mr. Law baffled 
it, the reader may consult the letter of the published collection, commencing ‘“ The passage in 
the letter from a pious and very excellent clergyman,” and ending with “‘trinity of love.” We 
may just remark, that the correspondence, sought by Lady Huntingdon, as stated above, was 
continued by her at various intervals over several years. 

We have not denied that sincere piety and true devotion to God might exist under the pitiable 
views (called the “first reformer’s refreshing views of Christ” by the author of the ‘Christian 
Student,” and “blessed soul-saving doctrines” by others—) of those who, like Lady Huntingdon 
herself, were taken with christianity, and had entered zealously into it from the captivating and 
plausible representations alluded to, of ‘*unconditional election,” “ free grace,” and the ‘‘imputa- 
tion of Christ’s righteousness to the sinner.” It is quite natural for piously disposed, but un- 
erudite, untutored persons to fall suddenly under the delusion of such doctrines, when they are 
earnestly preached up before them, since enthusiasm in its very nature, is epidemical. But such 
would do well to consider the remarks, commencing with “‘ You tell me, my friend,” to “these 
doctors” in the letter of Mr. Law’s published ‘‘ Collection,” addressed “‘ Toa Clergyman of Bucks,’’ 
as well as various other portions of these letters relating to the same subject. 

We may be permitted to express our hope that the foregoing letters and observations, and 
the researches to which they are calculated to lead the reader, will at length abolish the fallacy 
concerning an outward atonement or sacrifice as commonly understood, and lead to a view of the 
divine procedure and atonement of Christ in that infinitely more ravishing light which springs 
from the central and cardinal doctrine of all, that God is Love. This view preserves all that isreally 
touching and affecting in the former, and adds to it the overwhelming evidence and truth ofa 
self-evident proposition. For, if God is love, then he can have no purpose towards man—his 
original son and heir—but what is essentially Jove-full; and all that he has done can be with no 
other object in view than that of enabling man to avoid the wrath of nature, and capacitating him 
to receive that indwelling of himself, for which he created him, and from which alone can be de- 
rived any degree of felicity, wisdom, and perfection. — 

A special subject which occupied Mr. Law’s attention this year (1754), after completing the 
“Spirit of Love,” was the final settlement of the foundation of the schools and almshouses at 
King’s-Cliffe, before referred to. At this juncture, it would appear, the Master of the Boys’ 
School was taken ill, with no hope of recovery, in consequence of which some inquiry had been 
instituted for a proper successor, and an application received from a candidate in London. These 
circumstances were the occasion of the following two letters to Mr. Langcake :— 

Feb. 9th. 1754. My dear Langcake—I thank you heartily for your twin letters. Had they 
been as many more, they had been very welcome tome. For I love to hear you talk. 

The reason of the inclosed letter is this. We have two Charity Schools in this town, one for 
the full cloathing and education of girls, and the other of boys. There is likely to be wanted in 
a short time a Master for the Boys’. 

The writer of the inclosed letter I know no more of than his letter tells me; nor have I an- 
sweredit. If you would be so good as to go to the school in Westminster, where, he says, he 
was, and form some sort of discourse with him, as asking if he did not write to me, or receive an 
answer to it, or whatever you please, only to see his manner, &c., I should be much obliged to 
you. He may, for aught J yet know of him, be very proper or improper, to be the master of the 
school._—I want to have a young man that is an awakened Christian. 1 need describe him no 
farther to you. 

There is a library of books of piety given to the school, which are to be lent out by the master 
to all the neighbouring parishes. There is a very handsome house for the master, free from all 
charges of every kind. A salary of twenty pounds for the master, and thirty shillings yearly to 
buy firewood. Itis a pretty situation for any one, who is the awakened Christian that I want. 

If this person should have left that place, pray enquire after him, and if in London, find him 
out. If he should not appear to be the man we want, I desire you would see amongst your 
acquaintance, if you can find one. * * * I kiss you with the lips of my heart. W. Law.” 

“« King’s-Cliffe. March 2nd. 1754.—-My dear friend—I am sorry to put you to the expense of 
this letter, which is only to inform you that I have received your last, giving a farther account of 
Mr. Holyday, over a dish of tea. 

The master of the school is dead and buried. And upon consideration of your true, and just, 
and well-meaning character of Mr. Holyday, I have made choice of a young man in the neigh- 
pourhood for the school. I heartily thank you for the trouble you have taken in this matter, 
which I gave you on the supposition that you or your friends might know of some young sprout of 
piety who would have rejoiced at the offer of it. ‘ : 

May the God of love and mercy and goodness in Christ Jesus, bring forth the everlasting birth 
of heaven in your soul. W. Law.”— ‘ ¥ 

To this year of Mr. Law’s life properly belongs a notice of the improvement of medicine in 
the present day, through the discoveries of Hahnemann, originally suggested and worked out, like 
the Newtonian philosophy, from the principles of Jacob Behmen. That Mr. Law foresaw this re- 
finement of the healing art at no distant period, in fact its elevation to the standard of the univer- 
sal philosophy, and its future practice, with all the certainty of the exact sciences, is only a fair 
inference from certain expressions in the letters we are about to quote, as likewise from what he 
states concerning the nature of wrath (and body), in the Second Part of the ‘Spirit of Love;” and 
especially when we consider the ground he had for making such observations, in the actual phi- 
losophy of medicine formally opened by Behmen (in his “‘Signatura Rerum,” “ Divine Vision 
or Contemplation,” ‘‘ Mysterium Magnum, a and other of his writings, with the elucidations thereof 
by Freher (see p. 322, §. xxiv., and elsewhere in his works). The passage in the first letter, to 
which we are about to call attention, is indeed of much wider application than any one science or 





art would allow it to have; pointing to the gradual perfection, not of the moral and spiritual na-, 
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Trois Principes, et dans les productions subséquentes, sur lesouelles nous ferons peu de remar- 
ques.— 2.° Les Trois Principes de l’Essence divine, Paris, an x (1802), 2 vol. in-8°. Cet ouvrage, 





ture alone, but also of human society, and of all branches whatsoever of the arts and sciences of 
life, as a consequence of the renovating and remedial inffuence of the “last dispensation,” and its 
irresistible procedure. In the case of medicine in particular, its action and wonderful efficacy will 
eventually arise from a twofold ground: first, as we shall ¥ery briefly show after inserting the let- 
ters, from an opening out of the true philosophy of the sickness and cure of the mortal life, ac- 
cording to the exact order of nature: and secondly, by promoting such a renovation of soul, and 
educing such a regenerate power in the subject, that, like St. Paul, who shook the viper from his 
hand, he shall be able to repel and keep at a sufficient distance from the seat of life, the whole 

ower of Satan and the dark world, by the divine virtue of the all predominant light principle in 
aon This is the true ground and meaning of our Saviour’s words, concerning the ‘supernatural’ 
power which should be exercised by his illuminated followers. It is the true alchemical science, 
into which the modern seekers have neither found an entrance, nor rightly conceived the standard 
form in which it is to be found. And it suggests the remark that unless our modern magnetic 
operators ascend out of the phantasmic rational astrum of the third principle, into the second prin- 
ciple of divine intellectual light, they can never excel their present juggling and charlatan play 
to surprise the crowd. But not to open untimely the rule and process of the magia, we pass on, 
merely again remarking, that the exalted practice of medicine to which we now allude, ought to 
accompany our theosophic missionaries to the East, enabling them as godly searchers of the art, 
to perform ‘miraculous’ cures of truly vouched apostles of Jesus Christ. 

The first of the letters to which we have now to direct attention is that of the published: 
*Collection,”—dated Feb, 9th. 1754 ; and the passage in question is the following :— 

“'God’s last dispensation to the world is the opening the ground and mystery of all things, to: 
which every blindness, and vanity, and strife of human life must, sooner or later, be forced to 
give up itself.—The children of this dispensation have no occasion to look backwards. It is 
like learning your A B C when youare called, and qualified toread. * * *” 

The second letter to the first paragraph of which we call the reader’s particular attention in: 
connection with the subject under notice, is dated Oct. 10th, 1756, and is consequently presented 
out of time; but for this, its connection with the subject must be a sufficient excuse :— 

‘* My dear friend,—I was much concerned at the account you sent me of the state ofyour health, 
and think it very advisgable to seek out for help. Butthereis the difficulty, where to findit. Allis 
80 very superficial in the art of physic, and from so poor a ground, that one has little to like in one 
physician more than in another, but his personal tempers and behaviour. Air and gentle exer- 
cise much pursued must be greatly beneficial to you. If your physician be for your purpose, he 
will not load you with shop-medicines, nor ought you to submit to any one that does. N othing: 
ean assist you but some simple regimen, that gradually lessens the hectic in your blood. 

My dear brother-pilgrim, be of good comfort; our road of life is such, that weakness can help 
us on as fast as strength. Use outward medicines as if you usedthem not. The universal is 
within you, and whether you find it in a sickly or a healthy body, is but asmall matter. 

Daily, hourly [earnest prayer, and] thankful resignation to God in everything, is the best re- 
gimen you can enter into, both for soul and body. Every good wish attends my dear fellow- 
traveller out of time into eternity.” ; 

Doubtless, if Mr. Law had had time and opportunity, he would have followed the example of 
Behmen, and suggested to the practising physicians of his day, the mode of searching into the 
philosophy of disease and its remedies, in order that an art of such immediate and unremitting 
importance might no longer stand on “‘so poora ground;” depending exclusively on @ posteriorée 
data, only ascertainable at the expense of much suffering and danger to the subjects, and withal so 
blindfold and uncertain. Not, indeed, that we would undervalue experimental science in any 
department whatever, but it must always have a tendency to lower the understanding, and shut 
up the eye in its own narrow tenement, in proportion as it is separated from @ priori philosophy. 
Hence, Liebeg’s ‘‘Animal Chemistry,” Oken’s ‘ Magnetism,” &c., are only so many advertise- 
ments and aids of materialism, and some of the most confirmed sceptics are men eminent in 
‘‘science.” As a general illustration, however, of what we mean by a pure philosophy of medicine 
we give the following outline :— 

Premises. (1.) There is a double virtue or two-fold power of good and evil, in all earthly things, 
(as indicated, Gen. ii. 17). (2.) All disease or sickness is the hunger, irritation, or fierce undue 
action of some one of the seven properties of nature.——Hence we conclude 

Of man in health, that the powers of nature are in due proportion or equilibrio, in the human 
body. There is no excess, no morbid excitement; no organ is too much stimulated, or too active 
er too inactive, but heat and cold, or centripetal and centrifugal action balance each other, and 
the circulation is equable. 

Of man in sickness, that there is excessive action of one of the seven properties, the ailment 
helagion ates eager stimulus, or hunger or desire. This abnormal action may be centripetal or 
eentrifugal. 

Of medicine (whether vegetable or metalline), that it contains both the two actions, and the 
seven powers, but unequally. 

Of the cure, that it arises from the hunger (or the life in the blood) taking the power (or powers). 
in the administered medicine which will allay or Strengthen, and satisfy it, so that it finds in that 
property what it wants. {Hence the greatest science and experience is not only required in the 
medicus, but in the artist in the preparation of the medicine, to purify it from its wrathful pro- 
perties and body of death, so as to leave pure quint-essential tincture and vitality, and then to 
incorporate this in a pure vessel, so, as to cause the respective properties to predominate each 
in the exact degree and order, that is needful. 

Of the influence of medicine on health, that the very property which cures or harmonises, 
would disturb the equilibrium, and so inversely create a disease of that kind. 

_ Thus the good and the evil combined in nature, constitute medicines; and where there is 
disease which is evil, the good will be taken to satisfy it. But if nature is in equilibrium, or good,,. 
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composé sept ans apres?’ Aurore naissante, est bien moins informe; et l'on peut le regarder comme un 
tableau complet de la doctrine et de l’auteur, sauf les éclaircissementset les nouvelles explica- 
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the evil will be taken, and constitute a temporary disease. For the seventh property or body of 
nature, of the circulation of the /ife, is in a placid state as long as thesix properties work harmoni~- 
ously together in it, but it becomes disordered in proportion as that harmony is disturbed, and 
thus perishes ; as we see on a small scale in many diseases which form scab, and in the nature of 
evils and sores.—And this by the way, is the ground of vaccination, of the septenary body, with 
the virulent affection of certain properties from another body. Which being such an original 
and prima-facie irrational theory and discovery, we should very much like to see the list of the 
library of Dr. Jenner, the reputed discoverer of this wonderful means of protection from that 
predominant mortiferous affection. We should like to see whether there were any little square 
volumes in it published between 1640 and 1665.—We would also just submit, en-passant, con- 
cerning any radical and universal morbid action, that there is a corresponding inoculation, 
which is medicine to it in fact, though it may produce another disease that would require to be 
cured by the proper effectual transmutation. [The present operation of medicine is necessarily 
according to these principles, but there is so much extraneous and gross impurity along with the 
living tincturous properties in it, and so little enlightened understanding of the ground, and 
working of the degrees of nature, in the practitioners, not excepting the homeopathists, that the 
practise of it is little better than chance-work ; not carried on with a sublime apprehension of the 
nature of the disease, and the remedies it requires, and at once adjusting the same in number 
weight and measure, to the needs of the case, but as we say, proceeding by blindfold, partial 
experience.] The above hints as to Jenner’s discovery apply also to the circulation of the blood 
(or the /ife in the blood,) alleged to have been discovered by Harvey. Also to the pretensions of 
physiognomy, phrenology, &c.,&c. [Annot.—H, ydropathy, when scientifically practised, is perhaps 
the most efficacious popular art of physical purification, yet discovered. It is founded on the 
basis of the heat and cold of the life, or centripetal and centrifugal action ; and its operation con- 
sists in promoting a free efflux of the vital fire through all the tissues of the human body, from 
the centre to the circumference, or ewiti of the pores of the skin. But long continued regular, 
physical exercise, as walking, has a sublimating effect, the vital fire (of course duly supplied with 
fuel, of a pure nature,) being thereby rendered so brisk and free, as to consume all impurity of 
grossness in the blood, and generating pure fleshly materiality ; rendering indeed the body almost 
a transparent organism: as manifest in the individual who, it was reported, walked last year (1850) 
a thousand miles in a thousand consecutive hours.] F 

If we had to dwell on particulars of this nature, we might show by a number of instances 
the philosophy of the generation of living materiality, by the various workings of the seven pro- 
perties, both in the subject, and in outward nature, and thus describe the boundaries of the @ 
posteriori as well as the @ priort philosophy. In this case we might draw an illustration from a 
thescphical correction and orderly enlargement of Swedenborg’s theory of the manner in which 
he says the ‘‘soul generates the body.” : f ; 

For Swedenborg is entitled to high and every respect as a philosophical genius and a scholar, 
upto the year 1744, or the period alluded to in the following extract, from a publication ‘on the 
writings of Swedenborg” dated Wakefield, 1782, by Wesley. (See also Pike’s ‘‘Swedenborgianism 
depicted” Derby, 1820, and ‘ Inquiry respecting Swedenborg,”’ Manchester, 1794 :—) 

“‘ Many years ago the Baron came over to England, and lodged at one Mr. Brockmer’s; who 
informed me, and the same information was given me by Mr. Mathesius, a very serious clergy- 
man, (both of whom were alive when I left London, and I suppose, ate so still,) that while he was 
at his house he had a violent fever; in the height of which, being delirious, he broke from Mr. 
Brockmer, ran into the street naked, proclaimed himself the Messiah, and rolled himself in the 

i * %* * From this time we are undoubtedly, to date that peculiar species of insanity 
which attended him with scarce any intermission, to the day of his death.”’ 

In this latter opinion the writer hereof quite concurs, and this after reading and hearing all 
that his recent and most complete, and ingenious biographer could advance, in daily private con- 
ferences, during several months; who admitted that, since he had become acquainted with the 
ground and philosophy of Behmen, Freher, and Law (through the writer), that he, Behmen, was 
the great original light which he had for years past been looking out for, and which he had [in his 
invented scheme, or “ Biogtaphical Sketch, Rich, London, 1849,”] rendered Swedenborg the per- 
sonification of. But on this point we propose to enlarge when we come to consider Mr. Law’s allu- 
gion to the “Arcana Celestia.”” The reader whe has perused the ‘ Biographical Sketch” will, 
doubtless, by this time be prepared to smile at the relative position which Mr. Law is made to 
occupy in that work, by the at-the-time uninformed conception of the author, as,well as at the gross 
absurdity of the assertion, that Law was supposed to be the author of the Arcana Celestia!! with 
numerous other equally romaniic statements. To come to the point, Swedenhorg in his researches 
up to the period we havenamed, as an ingenious and learned philosopher, had explored, as it were, 
backwards to the very borders of physical nature; and wanting to understand what was beyond, 
on the @ priori side, and thence the dwelling-place of God, but having no acquaintance with the 
ground and truth of gospel regeneration, which is the only gate of entrance to it, he was brought 
to a dead stand still. What did he now in this dilemma? (supposing his recovery from his afilic- 
tion.) Why, by a bound ofpure imagination, he leaped over the wall (his biographer described his 
procedure to the writer, ‘like a man ina balloon descending in the midst of China and forthwith 
commencing noting a description of the country and inhabitants, wherefore he had noneed to give his 
ground, and produce his divine credentials” !!) and so solemnly resumed his ‘xesearches’ ; writ- 
ing concerning the spiritual world according to his knowledge of the material, with which he 
makes it perfectly analagous, as he could do no otherwise. But, knowing nothing concerning the 
true origin and history of the latter, and its present degraded state, so his accounts of the spiritual 
world are more revolting to sober natural sense and Christian understandings, and withal more 

sinking, than even the descriptions of it by Mahomet. ee 3 x i 

His writings therefore, from the above period (embracing in part his work “On the Worship 

and Love of God”) are to be considered the effusions of pure imagination and a distempered brain, 
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tions que»présentent les ouvirayes suivants, quoiqu’ils ne forment encore qu’une portion de ge 
Buvres; mais elle est suffisante pour en donner idée; et ]’ceuvre entiére ne satisferait pas ceux 





having no affinity or rapport whatsoever with the divine life of spiritual nature. Henceitis when 
devout and enlightened persons take up his writings expecting some divine chord in their souls 
to be.touched by its fellow harmony in the speaker, they are compelled to lay his books down in dis- 
appointment, as experiencing not theleast spark or soundof spiritual vitality and response, but all 
to be cold, moonlike death ; just as might be naturally expected from the ratiocinations of an ami- 
able and accomplished Hanwell lunatic—every where indeed indications of “a fine genius, majes- 
tic, though in ruins,” but no holy spirit or divinelife. The writer has not only told his admiring, 
imaginative biographer, but proved it to him in every instance which he adduced to the contrary, 
that as respects theology, the Baron’s writings were no more wanted, and of no more use to the 
world, than ‘‘a fifth wheel to a waggon,” being entirely superfluous, even in those portions where 
he runs upon a vein of truth; and that after the publication of this present work, they with the 
delusions they had occasioned, would only form one of a century’s wonder-bubbles. And, whilst 
laughing honestly and heartily with the company present, at the absurdities of some of the Baron’s 
theological works, (e.g.of that most evangelical treatise above-named, yet suggesting, in excuse, that 
it might be of the nature of a poem,”) he, his biographer candidly admitted that, seeing the mystery 
of nature as he now did, under the lightof Behmen and Law, if he were to write the ‘‘Sketch” over 
again, he should do it very differently. Nay further, that if Behmen’s ground and account of the 
origin of things were true, then the whole of the Baron’s theology, as a system, was one mass of 
delusion. Let those of the Baron’s disciples, therefore, who love truth, desire truth, see to them- 
selves: if Behmen’s ground and principles, and manifestation of the birth and order of things, in 
eternity and time, be true (and is not every kindled, burning piece of coal in this world a demon- 
stration of the fall of angels and eternal nature?) then the Baron’s theological writings are a mass 
of delusion and falsehood. There is no doubt that his writings have been the instrument of good 
to. some inexperienced and well-disposed minds, but they would have received much greater be- 
nefit from the study of established orthodox writers on mystical and practical christianity, and 
supersensual truth. But to return to the main subject. ‘ 
Suffice it to repeat that the radical regeneration of medicine, comes under the same laws of 
nature, as every other science, and results as naturally from the universal philosophy of Behmen, 
as the discoveries in planetary motion, and electricity, to which we have before alluded. It was 
always present to the mind of Mr. Law therefore, as one of those great developments, or rather 
settled legal regulations of science and art, which would as certainly take place as the rising of 
the morrow’s sun, and only awaited the coming of the practical man to accomplish it. This event 
partially occurred in the course of some half-century, as we have already intimated, the instru- 
ment being Hahnemann, whose grand formula Similia Similibus Curantur is the exact reflection 
and translation of the expressions used by Behmen, when speaking of medicine in his “ Signatura 
Rerum ;” and so well understood in their ground and philosophical application by Mr. Law. — 
Wetake the opportunity of again remarking upon theignoble spirit which has distinguished cer- 
tain men, in their discoveries ; who having derived the actual ground and elements and principles 
of their (so called) discoveries from Behmen and Law &c., have always studiously concealed the 
source—some, we will charitably suppose from the ‘fear of man,’ but we are almost compelled to 
think for the most part, from a desire of self-aggrandisement, in money and honors. We have 
before mentioned how Behmen is the entire origin and basis of all Sir Isaac Newton’s honor as 
an original philosopher, for his mechanical or mathematical talents form not the ground of the 
repute he has acquired in the world. And we may add, that the very ambiguous manner in 
which he has treated the vortical theory, so as to be equally claimed as an authority by both par- 
ties, is fully accounted for by his obligations to Behmen, as he could scarcely have delivered a 
definite doctrine on the subject, without the origin of the whole matter becoming quite apparent. 
As to Hahnemann and others mentioned above, we have said sufficient without reverting to the 
honors and the property which poor Behmen has been the means of bestowing upon them, 
Nor shall we at present mention some whom we have in our eye, hoping that they will see it be- 
coming the noble philosophy they study, to do all they can to make the original and universal 
panacea, known. l 
8@> It was our intention in this place to introduce to the reader for his edificati 
“Of Divine Vision or Contemplation,” and afterwards selections from the ‘ Sivsctare pete 
but we find we must content ourselves with merely a reference to those works, in order not to ex- 
tend the present sketch to an undue length. For the same reason we must defer to the proposed 
larger, philosophic Biography, the specification of the theosophic, physiognomiec and peculiar 
chemic or medico-botanic science requisite, in addition to the ordinary scholastic, medical and 
chemical knowledge and experience, for the noble and natural practise of the art of medicine 
The life and the human constitution (as nature) is but as a great problem of spherical or circulat- 
ing geometry, which requires a clever mathematician theosopher to understand, to detect its fal- 
lacies, and to rectify its errors. ——The passages we had offered for special consideration from the 
“Signatura Rerum,” are these: chaps. vii. 68, 72—75; viii. entire; ix. 1—10, 28—30, 45—49, 63 
—72; x. 8—11, 20, 50—52, 73,78—80; xii, 9—18, 26, 29-31, 36, 87; xiii. 1—7, 29-53; ‘xiv. 1 le 
65—74.—— We also purposed giving herewith diagrams showing the primary, essential pro. erties 
and forms of the revelation of the point, in nature, or septenary, circulating efflux of life ae onl: 
in ae to oe seaplane really, vue as iB af spiritually quality-nessly considered ; first in their 
entirety, secondly in their mode of union and birth, and thirdly i i ive indivi a 
but this we also defer. : De SSPRPCHNS MGs quelaeaRs 
[P.S. Since the above remarks were penned, we have seen tor the i 
Hahnemann’s “‘ Organon,” and we would here, recommend the rerhaatee tees 
eidation, and somewhat copious development of our philosophy, pp.556,7. Ind 
there offered, is, we consider, essential to a just apprehension of the ; 
largely, but not completely, nor yet logically lays down. Nor has he 
verts of the allopathist practitioners, nor to complain of failure, 
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attempting to prove his case—by mere references to presumed or asserted sources of the curé, 
when the true power of demonstration and conviction isat his command. Let him give the ground 
and reasons that influenced himself, and if they are undeniable, then the same results may be ex- 
pected in others. But—may we not reflect upon him, as we remarked above concerning Newton, 
that, if he really understood the ground of Behmen, and the science of the working powers of na- 
ture, (of which the writer is somewhat doubtful, more especially, according to the pure,-standard 
developments of Freher and Law,) that then, to have laid open the prime principles of the philo+ 
sophy of medicine, would have been at once to expose the source of his pretensions. Nay, from 
the hesitating charactcr of his diction in the ‘‘Organon,” and the purely artificial phraseology 
and terms he therein employs, &c., the writer is inclined to conclude, that he was not profoundly 
versed in the philosophy of Behmen, but had only obtained a kind of abstract knowledge of his great 
fundamental truths, as propounded in the ‘‘ Signatura Rerum,” and with which he worked-out the 
extent of his piece-meal scheme. Had he had the advantagesof the English mind and researches, 
as exhibited in the present treatise, it is possible that his ‘‘Organon” might have partook more 
of the character of Newton’s'‘‘ Principia”—with respect to the microcosmos. However, we are 
approaching the grand consummation. Let the reader of this work here stand a moment, and re+ 
flect, whether we be not on the point of this glorious, full and orderly, revelation !—even of the 
sublime practice of the art, from the centre, by the magical key, one of the powers of which Hahne- 
mann just, as it were, unconsciously glances at in his treatise. For it isa question, whether Christi- 
anity had been experimented, and the necessary facts been accumulated in his day as since, at 
least to his knowledge; so that he was probably as unconscious of the actual nature of the high 
powers of faith, though named in almost every page of Behmen, as he complains the sceptic Allo+ 
pathists are, of the theory and results of homceopathic remedies. 

We have Euclid and Newton’s ‘ Principia’ of mathematics and mechanical philosophy. Hah- 
tiemann’s work, regulated by high practical experience in the several various prevailing modes of 
cure, should have formed a Principia of medicine, or of the qualities of nature, whether in har 
mony or disorder in the body. And this work may serve (for the present), as a ‘ Principia’ of the 
spiritual nature, of theology experimental and theoretic, embracing a Principia of electricity, natural 
as wellas divine,—awaiting the grand Principiaof the Universal Scale of Wisdom and Life, illustrated 
with the needful diagrams and symbols, descending from the central throne of nature, down to the 
Jowest feeces of herforms. The editor of this book merely proposes by it, to give a general design 
or working drawing thereof, which must exist before the work be effected ; though in the present 
instance, the design is not to be considered a mere artificial invention of the imagination, but as a 
glance at, or index of, natural wisdom and forthcoming events, even inductory of the second coming 
of the Lord, who, when the work be complete, ‘ will descend and crown his bride,” just, indeed, as 
Adam the first crowned the previous six day’s creation. 

If we can, by the Divine aid, succeed in our project of the establishment of a Theosophic Col= 
lege, to our mind, which at first may contain not more than six or seven students, who, in addi+ 
tion to obtaining a thorough knowledge of the science glanced at throughout this book, by study 
Of the proper authors, and the actual cultivation of the Divine life, wisdom and powers, (latent in 
man, as redeemed, ) even to their highest perfection of development ; then, may we hope tohave, not 
only the restoration of the true original philosophy of the Ancients, as couched in their writings, 
and referred to by the classic compositor Lord Monboddo, in the-Preface to the Third Volume of 
his ‘‘ Ancient Metaphysics,” (which entire work by the way, should only be read by the candidate, 
if he will be able to judge soundly respecting its contents, after having perused ‘‘ Law’s Letter on 
Warburton,” 1757;)—but, we say, a much more sublime system of Philosophy, (even than that of 
the Egyptian colleges where Moses received his wisdom, )because an wniversal one, connecting by 
one unbroken chain, the supernatural abyssal UNITY with Nature, and down to the most out- 
ward degree of the scale of being, moral and physical,—in a word, the orderly manifestation of the 
whole ‘mystery of Christ,” of ‘‘God and the Father, and Christ’”’—the image, form, and house of 
theineffable, triune life and wisdom of Deity—the heir, and prince, and root, and key of all things— 
for whom and by whom, all the outward platform of nature and creature was made. May the 
Lord infuseintothe heart of some ‘rich’ reader of this treatise, so greata power of his love, and kindle 
therein so intense and affecting a desire to proclaim the Divine glory, by the promotion of the 
reign of heavenly Wisdom, as shall lead to the cheerful tendering of theneedful pecuniary means 
for the establishment of such a Scheme—in the purchase of an ancient house and grounds, sur- 
rounded by walls, contiguousand convenient tothe metropolis, and endowing the foundation with the 
needful support; amongst other provisions, for the maintenance of two clerk-reporters, to minute 
down exactly. the stated daily conversations of the brethren, for periodical publication, &c. For 
surely a more glorious, philanthropic and sublime christian work—one more conducive to the 
happiness of the world, and the elevation of the human intellect, might not beaccomplished. We 
have herein indicated the sources of a far more perfect Philosophy than was ever enjoyed by the 
Ancients or Schoolmen.] 


We now return to the course of our narrative, by inserting the following letter from Mr. 
Law’s correspondence at the close of this year. It was addressed to Mr. George Ward, Hackney- 
road, the friend to whom we have already alluded :— ‘ : 

«Nov. 25th. 1754..—My dear and much esteemed friend—Whom I heartily love and em- 
brace as a living member of the body of Christ. Your kind and obliging letter was very accept- 
able to me; and your concern about parting with my letter to Mr. Langcake, &c., was quite need= 
less. I likeeverything that my Langcake does, and have no corner of my heart that I would con; 

him. 
i The ebatse of Spinoztem begun by Mr. Warburton, has all the folly and weakness (to say no 
worse), that can be imagined. For though many learned men have sufficiently shown the gross- 
fess and Atheism of it, yet it never has had, nor can have, a fundamental overthrow, or shown 
to be impossible to have any truth in it, but upon the prineiples on which I proceed. God and 
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Nature were never distinguished, or the true ground of such distinction known, till the mystery 
was opened in J. Behmen. But of this I have sufficiently spoken elsewhere. 

I wonder at nothing that Ihear of Mr. W. with regard to the principles of my books. The 
pope and he have the same reasons for not admitting or espousing the mystery revealed by God 
in J.B. But all pretences and endeavours to hinder the opening of this mystery revealed, and its 
bearing down all before it, will be as vain, as so many attempts to prevent or retard the coming of 
the last day.—I am, your most affectionate friend and servant, W. Aw.” 

The reader will jhave noticed remarks similar to these on Spinozism in the published “Col- 
lection of Letters.” In fact they are in that portion of the Scruple Letter, which we rejected for 
the reasons there stated. However judicious or useful such alterations may have been considered 
at the time, the reader will probably agree with us thatthe originals fresh from Mr. Law’s mind are 
preferable for many reasons, and certainly they are never unworthy of his high character and 
genius. [From the high estimation in which Mr. Law was held as a spiritual director, it may be 
presumed that his correspondence was extensive, though but little of it appears to be now in ex- 
istence. Should the reader be in possession of any of his epistolary remains, or know where any 
may be preserved, an intimation thereof to the address mentioned at the foot of p. 51, will be es- 
teemed a favour. ] 

About this time, and before the publication of the letter was thought of, we find thesame Mr. 
Ward interesting himself for the re-publication of Mr. Law’s ‘‘ Case of Reason :” which originally 
appeared in 1732, in reply to Tindal. "This we learn from the last of the two following Letters ; 
which we insert without further remark. For though Mr. Wesley is alluded to in the first, the 
letter which that gentleman shortly afterwards addressed to Mr. Law will bring him fairly under 
review in our notices of the year 1756 :— 6 

“ May 14th. 1755,.—My dear Langcake—I have two letters tothank you for.—Your strictures 
upon Messrs. W. are very just. These gentlemen have no bottom to stand upon, but zeal. Isay 
no more about them. 

J would advise you not to enter into dispute with Dr. Middleton, or any one else, in defence of 
our principles. No one begins to object against them, but on the account of something that is 
personal, either with regard tohimself or the author of them. 5 

Hethat could look at these things as they are in themselves, without the least respect either to 
himself or me, would want no one to persuade him of the truth of them.—It is not a want of argu- 
ment or demonstration, but the want of this purity of heart, that keeps up all religious disputes. 

Mrs. Hutcheson and Mrs. Gibbon are in town for afew days. They are almost as well ac- 
quainted with you as I am. You often make a fourth person in our company, and they will be 
very glad to see you. Mrs. Hutcheson is at Mr. Campbell’s, in King-street, by Grosvenor-square. 
You may be assured I should not put you upon this errand, but that I know you will have thanks 
of them both forit. And it will add to the pleasure of seeing them again, if they bring me news 
of—my affectionately esteemed, dear Langeake. Adieu. W. Law.”—— 

We may remark here that Mr. Law was now well advanced in years, and that his occupation 
during the intervals which occurs between our notices of his active and more public life, must 
have settled down accordingly into the more meditative routine so befitting old age, though the 
earnestness and vivacity of his spirit wesnever quenched. It was with him, indeed, as with the 
autumnal season of the year, when the noblest fruits of our temperate clime become fully ripe. Or 
as with the oak, when it towers in majestic strength after a growth of ages, and only becomes more 
firmly rooted by the lapse of time. The masculine vigour of his classical understanding and high 
wisdom, as we have already remarked, not only remained unimpaired even to the last hour of his 
life, but increased in strength and brightness; and we can hardly conceive a more suitable illus- 
tration of this and a more befitting termination of such a life, than his ‘‘ Address to the Clergy,” 
of which we shall shortly have to speak. i 


The second lettér is as follows :—“ Sept 10th. 1755.——My dear Langcake—You have this only 
because it will cost younothing. ButIhavea pleasure in writing it because it is to you; and you 
can have no pleasure in reading it, unless because it comes from me. 

Mr. Ward has prevailed upon me to reprint The Caséof Reason. 1 have revised and corrected 
it, and have sent it by my nephew to Mr. Ward to be printed, provided he will take the trouble of 
correcting the press; as it comes out upon his desire. 

Mrs. Hutcheson thanks you for the little book of Behmen. She joins with Mrs. Gibbon in their 
hearty respects to you. Iam, with much truth, your most affectionate friend and servant, W. Law.” 

Accordingly, we find that the ‘‘ Case of Reason” was published in a ‘‘second edition, revised 
and corrected,” in 1755. In which a few of the references to the leading publications and “authori- 
ties that were in note twenty years before were omitted. The work was now put forth also asa 
complete andindependent treatise, whereas the former edition had on the title page Part the First 
the author having manifestly intended to enter upon the subject more universally. But either 
the altered complexion of the times or the circumstances of his own life delayed the completion of 
that intention, and it was never again publicly resumed ; though the writer of these lines, on look- 
ing over Mr. Law’s MSS. finds some hundred pages of what appears to be a continuation of the 
work. This pamphlet, it should be remembered, was only an argumentation written in the most 
perfect manner, according to the purest scholastic science of all ages; but——as Mr. Law himself 
observes (in the letter of Sept. 8th. 1754), “ nothing of this kind touches the Deist.”” Whateverit 
was therefore which at first delayed the appearance of the Second Part, it was ultimately put aside 
in consequence of the author’s acquaintance with Behmen, (as we may indeed infer from the se- 
cond paragraph of the letter we have just given under dateof Noy. 25th. 1754) which enabled himto 
do effectually, and on the philosophical principles of revealed nature, what he had formerly pro- 
posed by the ‘Case of Reason.” This work, however, as we have before said, has its own intrinsic 
and peculiar merits. The class of unbelievers to whom it more particularly applies, may be seen 
by a reference to Tindal’s book, which it professed to answer; and it is equally applicable to the 
attenuated and feeble modern forms of the ancient classic infidelity. Indeed, unbelief has the same 
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origin now, as it had a few generations ago, or in the days of our Lord, springing from the opposi- 
tion of the rational, natural man to the dictates of pure truth, which require a blind, implicit faith 
and obedience, yea the total sacritice of self, to realize the power of the Gospel. The Unitarians, tor 
example, who worship reason as their God and guide, are sustained by it in their reliance on simple 
abstract morality, and have no regard for the earnest devotion and self-denial enjoined by the Gos- 
pel, (that is, for the true, natural mode of actually attaining to moral purity and perfection;) and 
some of them on the same principle, only admitting the divinity of Jesus Christ so far as man him- 
selfis of a divine nature. ‘his heretical notion is of course contuted, with every other phantasy of 
the mere rationalist, in its very principle and beginning, by Mr, Law’s work: to which we would add 
the Sacrament Book, as having the same direct tendency. And though we have spoken wellof the 
latter on former occasions, we would take this opportunity of again recommending it to the sober, 
simple Christian, as well as the scholastic theologian, as a most edifying theological treat. 

_ One of the passages left out in this Second Edition of the ‘‘ Case of Reason,” contained a re- 
spectful allusion to Bishop P. Browne, which induced the writer (as it had probably dene Wesley, 
who became an admirer of his genius,) to make inquiry about his works. And the high gratifica- 
tion that he—a reader of orthodox devotional writings, and of the biographies of the mystical and 
spiritual devotees of former ages, no less than of the highest spiritual experimentalists of recent 
times—derived from the perusal of this prelate’s Sermons, induces him to make special allusion 
here to him as a highly-accomplished, evangelical theologian. [Dr. J, Ellis,it would appear, was 
a close student of this learned metaphysician and divine. ]—— 

At the beginning of the year 1756, ‘‘A Letter to the Reverend Mr. Law, occasioned by some of 
his late Writings,” was published (as alluded to in the note, p. 91), by the'telebrated John Wesley. 
{About this time Mr. Law was preparing for the press the Tract, shortly afterwards published under 
the title of ‘‘Christian Piety freed from the Delusions of Modern Enthusiasts of ali denomiua- 
tions, by Philelathes.”] The reception of a copy of Mr. Wesiey’s rash and puerile effusion is ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Law in these words, which we extract from a leiter addressed to his friend, 
Mr. Langeake, on the 24th of January:——‘‘I have much to thank you for, in the zeal and dili- 
gence you have shown in sending me Mr. Wesley's letter. But am sorry you and Mr. Richardson 
{the publisher] should have wasted so many franks, for I was in no eagerness of seeing it soon, 
nor under any expectation of being obliged to take any notice of it.” In fact, no one knew the 
philosophical and mental calibre of Wesley better than Mr. Law, or could be less disposed to avail 
himself of his own superiority. The truth of this, and the nobleness of his spirit, are proved 
by his allusion to the subject in a letter to Lady Huntingdon, which he might well commence as 
he did, remembering what he himself knew and had experienced of Mr. W.’s disposition, as well 
as what he had seen and read of its effects as displayed by the author of the ‘‘ Enthusiasm of the 
Methodists and Papists compared,” some five years previously, We ought to observe in referring 
to this Letter, that the lady to whom it was addressed had written to Mr. Law upon the subject, 
and very justly remarked on the great good accomplished by the Methodists, amid all their appar- 
ent disorder. [See the letter in the ‘‘ Collection,” dated Feb, 16th, 1756. Also one under date of 
Sept. 1756, to Mr. Langeake, and an unpublished one to Dr. Byrom, of 30th April, 1757.] 

Wehave noticed how Lady Huntingdon sought the acquaintance of Mr. Law, and corres pond- 
ed with him, (though, by the way, we very much doubt the authenticity or seeming authorship of 
the letter attributed to Miss Gibbon, in the compilation of ‘‘the Life and Times of Lady Hunting- 
don.”) The origin of that acquaintance may perchance be traced back to the Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, of pious memory, who had sought Mr. Law’s spiritual directions, but without giving her 
name. Her opinion of Mr. Law, apart from a knowledge of his books, might have been strengthe 
ened by what the devout Bishop Wilson had said to her, as we have preseuted, p. 356. 

The following letters, written on the occasion of her sickness and death, to either the Lady 
Anne or Lady Frances Hastings, the half-sisters of the deceased lady, though out of the order of 
time, may not be unacceptable in this place. We may also just remind the reader how Mr. Law 
cleverly took occasion to pay a tribute of respect to the memory of that blessed lady in his ‘‘ Ani- 
madversions upon Trap,” published in the same year as the date of the last of these Letters :— 

“<[1739.] Madam,—I pray God to direct me to say that which is proper for your state and con- 
dition. I agree with your ladyship that your situation has been very advautageous to your piety : for 
that gond lady your sister, with whom I suppose you have spentmost of your time, must have been 
very peneficial to you. And I have some fear upon me, that she is your suffering friend, for whom 
you are so concerned.-——Pious persons may depend upon this as an infallible truth, that when 
their trials and sufferings increase, or attack them in a new manner, or with unusual violence, it 
is because God has fitted them for them, and intends them some new degree of perfection thereby. 
When the time came that our blessed Savicur sweat drops of blood, it seems as if he had then had 
no mercifui Father in heaven; and yet this greatness of distress came presently upon him after he 
had made this prayer to God, viz., ‘ Father, the hour is come; glorify thy Son, etc.,——A plain 
proof to us, that when we fal) into the greatest distress, then is the time that we are most of all un- 
der the tender mercies of God, and only aroking. ous Boake of a fe ey which God mixes for 

ose prayers for their sanctification have been most accep . : 

shone cee ine of your want of true faith, resignation, and pure love to God, is aba 
much like. It is good for you to know and believe this of yourself. And these virtues are then in 
their most beneficial state to you, when you can discover the least of them, and are, as to your own 
thinking, the farthest driven from them. This is one benefit that we receive oe our Brosent dis- 
ordered and corrupt state, That the confusion of our passions, and the evil wor. ange es] ope 
blood, conceal our virtues from us, till we are in such a state as to be able to possess them witl 10ut 
vanity. These storms and tempests help to make us sail with safety, and our greatest danger is in 
a calm, where all seems to be well, - =! 

i i see the progress and growth and stability of what we 
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piety be a work of light, yet, in a true and good sense, it grows best in darkness, and must receive 
its purity from the fire of opposition, which seems to blacken and destroy it. This is most certain, 
that we never deeply feel the littleness and imperfections of our own virtues, till we are so far ad- 
vanced as to be all hunger and thirst after righteousness. Whilst we have only a natural super- 
ficial love for any virtue, a little of it contents us, and we are seldom disappointed of it. But so 
soon as any virtue is become divinely stirring in us, we are sure thereby to stir up all that is con- 
trary to it in our natures. For, as every virtue may be said only to intend the death of such a 
contrary vice as is born in us, and hath had for some time its growth in our natures; so every 
vice of our nature will fight for its own life, and then most of. all exert its strength in strange 
motions, when it is most in danger of being destroyed. Hence it is, that persons far advanced in 
humility, shall sometimes feel such struggles and motions of pride, as when they were less humble, 
they knew nothing of. And thus it is with every virtue: as it grows it provokes and stirs up its 
enemy, and the stronger it is, the more violent it makes itsenemy. For the greater every virtue 
is, the more contrary it is to our corrupt nature, and consequently is more opposed by it. And 
this is that darkness and fire through which every virtue must by the grace of God, attain its 
proper purity. c 

We have all of us a twofold nature, which the Scripture calls the outward and the inward 
man: the one is from above, the other is that mass of corruption, which is derived from our fallen 
parents. All the mystery and perplexity ofa pious life arises from the struggle and contention of 
these two natures and because we do not enough distinguish our sins from our miseries. < 

Some people because their temper and natural constitution is always easy, and delighted in all 
outward parts of religion, and as content with their piety, as they are with every thing else of 
their own, look upon this serenity of their mind, as a mark of their progress in piety, and think 
themselves possessed of all the blessings of a religious life. But these people are, for the greatest 
part of them, very little of that which they take themselves to be: and those that are the best of 
this kind, are only like gold that has never been in the fire. On the other hand, there are others 
whose piety is deep, and continually springing up in the inward man, who yet learn they cannot 
command the motions of their outward nature. * * *” 

The second letter is as follows:—* Jan. 19th,'1740.-—-Madam,— As I seldom see the news- 
papers, so I did not hear of thedeathof Lady Elizabeth Hastings, of blessed memory, till some time 
after the public had been informed of it, For two or three post days after this, I had a strong im- 
pression upon my mind to write to your Ladyship, which I continually resisted; and the next post 
T had the honour of your kind and obliging letter. This made me look upon it as something very 
providential. 

My intention in writing to your Ladyship was, to desire you to draw up an Historical Account 
of that blessed Lady’s spirit, life, and virtues, from the first knowledge you had of them, that a 
memorial of her virtues might be communicated to the world. 

I have very lately, by accident discovered that that good Lady had wrote several letters to me 
without a name; and I can’t help thinking with some trouble, that I did not then know I had such 
a correspondent, 

The use that your Ladyship is to make of this great event of your life, is to exercise the high- 
est acts of love and gratitude to God for having blessed you with such a near relation, whose vir- 
tues have been so eminent, and highly edifying to this part of Christendom. This peculiar circum- 
stance of your happiness ought to fill you with the greatest comfort, and inflame your heart with 
the sincerest ardours of love to God. Looking at the high character of a piety so endeared to you, 
raised up out of your own flesh and blood, you are thereby called to make an absolute donation of 
yourself to the glory and praise of God; to desire nothing but that His will may be done in you, 
that all you are, all that you have, and are able to do, may be a sacrifice and. service of love and 
devotion to Him that has thus called you. God has called you to stand in the place of your blessed 
sister, to keep up her spirit, life and virtues in the world. 

The way to be all and do all that God expects from you, is the way of Jove. Let love be your 
religion, and then all the law and the gospel is fulfilled. God is love, and he that dwelleth most 
in love dwelleth most in God. 

Consecrate therefore your heart to this Divine love [as shown in the Life of the good Armelle]. 
Let it begin, carry on, and finish every thing that you do; and then every thing will equally do you 
good, and unite you to God. 

To look at all things as proceeding from the love of God, to do all things from a motive of love 
to God, to be in all things absolutely and gratefully resigned to Him, in such a state of heart as 
consecrates every thing about us, and makes every inward and outward change equally a blessing 
tous. Anunlimited faith and resignation to God, that with shut eyes says always, God be praised ; 
a pure disinterested love, that seeks nothing but to do, or suffer, every thing in and for the love of 
God, is the only piety that is infallible, that is subject to no delusion, and that must carry the soul 
to its highest perfection. Every state of piety, though good and sincere, yet so far as it wants this 
unlimited faith and pure love, so far it is subject to hurtful scruples ; tobe perplexed with itself, to 

_ be always in want of new light and new methods, to continual researches into its own inward pro- 
gress, and anxious doubts about the number and magnitude of its virtues. [These remarks clear 
up the ground of Mr. Law’s strictures upon the Methodists, in his Regeneration treatise.| The 
way to have this faith and love, is to expect it and seek it wholly and solely from Jesus Christ ; 
from his nature, spirit and life derived into us, by a faith which is always hungering and thirsting 
after his flesh and blood. 

_ _ Your Ladyship is, I hope, directed by God to choose the retirement which youmention. The 
visits you speak of I ean by no means advise you wholly to forbear; for since you make them, not 
as self- gratifications, but as prudential condescensions to the order of human life, they will do 
your piety no hurt, and may have better effects than generally happens. At least it will be time 
enough to forbear them, when they appear to have ill effects. Good and edifying conversation is 
not always to be had, and yet your Ladyship may edify where you are obliged to say nothing. 
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I have lately published a little piece upon “‘ Christian Regeneration ;” which if your Ladyship 
has not seen, I should be glad to send, along with another small one that is now in the press, [the 
Answer to Trap’s Sermon?] shall be always exceeding glad to hear from your Ladyship, as 
often as it is not troublesome to yourself; and when your Ladyship does me that honour again 
that the letter may be sent by the Post. I am, with hearty prayers to God to make you a true 
successor to the piety of your blessed sister, Your Ladyship’s most dutiful, obliged, and obedient 
servant, W. Law.” ‘To resume our notice of the published “ Letter.” 

Mr. Wesley seems to have been well aware, (as the observations attributed to him at the end 
of the fourth volume of his Journals, in treating of the ability of controversial writers, sufficiently 
testify,) that no one had the power to inflict a more effectual and lasting injury upon his claim to 
erudition and philosophy, (yet giving him full credit for his ingenuity, sincerity, devotion, and zeal,) 
than Mr. Law. And did we not well understand his mental constitution (shown indeed in his 
‘inability to keep a secret,”) it would have surprised us that he should have been so deficient of 
prudence and judgment, as to presume on his réght intentions being sufficient to shield him from the 
punishment, usually inflicted with military exactness, by able and severe casuists and enlightened 
theologians, upon such offenders as himself. Still more surprising were the rashness of this at- 
tack upon Mr. Law, after having recently suffered so much at the hands of Bishop Lavington, as 
we shall presently notice ; assured, as he must have been, that if the former should condescend 
to take up the lash, the strokes would fall with a tenfold severity upon him. Though possibly, his 
knowledge of Mr. Law’s principles might have led-him to presume that he should be spared, 
remembering his observation in the ‘‘ Answer to Trap,” that ‘‘by the grace of God he would ne- 
ver engage in personal contention with any man.” Besides, there can be no doubt that his pub- 
lication was the offspring of a sincere regard to what he conceived to be the interests of truth and 
Christianity, and, as we hinted in the second paragraph of the note of p. 361, (in common with other 
so called evangelical writers since, who have not been trained in the strictly mathematical, and 
classic discipline of thought and judgment, who entertain crotcheis and strong views on particular 
theological points,) thinking that Mr. Law was really unacquainted with the true and simple na- 
ture of the Gospel, and therefore that he was in duty bound to try to set him right; and this not- 
withstanding what the latter had recently written at the conclusion of the first dialogue of the 
“« Way to Divine Knowledge.” Indeed it is evident from this publication, that he felt a ‘ great con- 
cern’ and even ‘pity’ for Mr. Law’s ‘‘ignorance of the way of simple faith”’ and of ‘‘ justification”’ 
and for his ‘fall into the mysticism of Jacob Behmen.....-.- - 

But to return to the Letter to Lady Huntingdon, in answer to her remarks on Wesley, we ob- 
serve by it, that Mr. Law was evidently now obtaining a glimpse of the peculiar character of his 
own Gospel call and mission, which was not only that of making the whole world to see as with 
open eyes, the philosophy and nature of gospel christianity (see pp. 524—530), as their birthright 
and atmospheric element; but of endeavouring to unite all the struggling, contending divisions 
and sections of Babylonian christianity (as he expressed himself most justly on anothar occasion, 
“« Babel is not a city, it is the whole christian world”) into the unity of the spirit of the one simple 
original gospel church. ‘‘ As to myself (he writes, see the entire letter in the ‘‘ Collection” dated 
Feb. 16th, 1756), I seem to myself to have no other part toact, nor any call to anything else, in this 
hurry and struggle of zeal against zeal in such a variety of forms, but only and fully to assert the 
true ground, and largely open all the reasons, of that one inward regeneration, which is equally 
the one thing needful to every sect, and the one thing alone that can make any sect, or method, or 
outward form, not hurtful to those that adhere to it.” 

We find from the same letter, as Mr. Wesley has himself admitted, that Mr. Law was once a 
4¢ kind of oracle” with him; and, indeed, (as we have already stated, and are prepared to show by 
a series of extracts from the sermons and other publications of Mr. Wesiey,) Methodism itself 
is nothing more than a superstructure, of which the chief foundation is Mr. Law’s ‘Serious Call,” 
and “Christian Perfection,” as the true spirit and interpretation of the fundamental obligations 
and duties of the gospel; which are to precede, give birth to, and then to be the fruits of, and 
strengthen the regenerate life. What Mr. Law adds concerning Mr. Wesley’s “subjection to his 
own spirit,” is verified by all the acts of his life; which, notwithstanding his sincerity, devotion, 
and zealous, practical application of the Gospel, testify that he did not experimentally apprehend, 
much less love that great mystical, evangelical truth, of the all-workingness of the Divine nature, 
and consequent necessity of deuth to self. In further proof of this want of philosophic appre- 
hension, aud at the same time of the good reason which he thought he had to sit in judgment on 
the subject of our memoir, we might quote the remarks on Law, inserted purposely in his ‘ Jour- 
nals,” as the passage for example where he designates Mr. Law’s treatise of Regeneration, as 
«philosophical, speculative, precarious, Behmenish, void and vain,” and adds, ‘‘O what a fall is 
there!” In explanation of which we ought to state, that the objectionable points among the pe- 
culiarities of Mr. Whitefield’s Calvinism, and Mr. Wesley’s doctrine of “‘ faith and its tests,” which 
he had imported from the “‘ Germans,” had been fundamentally examined in Mr. Law’s book, and 
their trivialities exposed in our author's usual incontrovertible and lucid manner. Mr. Wesley 
finding thereby, a few of his fond, novel constructions and theories of doctrine to be grounded on 
mere complexion, and supposing these peculiar notions to stand at the heart of his evangelical 
system, felt very angry, and as a matter of conscience we presume, but with the weakness peculiar 
to him, endeavoured to cast obloquy on that book in his published selections and concoctions from 
his Journals; and his judgment of the matter has necessarily been the tule of his implicit fol- 
lowers up to the present time. Now however, the tendency of the age, and the liberal education 
which the respectable members of the community receive, enable them to see things in their true 
natural and historical light; and even permit them in some instances to venture to look at Mr. 
Wesley’s proceedings in religion, in the same light as they would view a schism and rebellion, 
under pretence of greater spirituality, in their own body. " Rs 

One of the ministers of that community, and one who occupies a very respectable position in 
the esteem of his brethren, made the following candid admission to the writer of these lines, af- 
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ter having had Behmen’s philosophy presented and opened out to him, though but in a general 
way :—‘‘I have (said he) formerly read through all systems of philosophy, and am now convinced 
that Behmen’s is the only true philosophy. They are as it were but parts of the circumference, 
while this comprises the centre and the whole of truth.” Such an admission in Wesley’s day might, 
if known, have subjected the speaker to a Galileon condemnation. — Meee era 

An equally characteristic example of Mr. Wesley’s understanding in the passage is his ‘‘ Jour- 
nals,” where he alludes to Mr. Law’s Spirit of Prayer, ‘* There are many masterly strokes there- 
in” (see vol. ii. p. 14,) to the word Christianity.” As also, of his ability as a controversialist, 
and strength of mind, (notwithstanding his recently referred-to adventurous flippancy towards 
Mr. Law,) his Letter to the London newspaper, inserted in his Journals, vol. iii. p. 18, 8vo. ed., 
under date of Sept. 17, 1760. This letter professes to be an answer, and of course a refutation of 
the charges against him, in Mr. Law’s published “ Collection of Letters ;” but, it will be seen, by 
reference to them, that Wesley as wswal has not given the original words, but his own version 
thereof, which he has put in inverted commas, to mystify the reader, as if they were genuine ex- 
tracts from Mr. Law; and he has taken care to omit altogether those passages which constitute the 

-gravest reflexions on his character!! Yet this letter, placed purposely in his * Journals for pos- 
terity, constitutes his sole defence against the accusations in Mr. Law’s “ Letters.’ 

On all of which we remark, that those who are disposed to maintain that Mr. Wesley was a 
logician, must mean a logician of the flabby emasculate modern system of mental training, and 
not of the ancient, classic, stringent, intellectual discipline. Doubtless the views we have ascribed 
to him, as respects Mr, Law, were the settled conviction of his mind, though a most egregrious mis- 
take. We have before alluded (p. 94, 5,) to the letters which he sent on breaking with his quondam 
tutor and spiritual parent in 1738, (which correspondence and procedure on Mr. Wesley’s part, by 
the way, the judicious and pious editor of the Periodical of 1797, candidly laments :) when, after 
leaving Mr. Law for a season, and becoming acquainted with the “ United Brethren,” whose manner 
of life, communal and devotional practices, &c., were necessarily highly taking to a young sanguine 
spirit, full of an earnest desire and intentlon to be active in religion,—he gave himself up to the 
propagatiou of these views and idiosyncracies, as the true understanding of evangelical christi- 
anity. This is not an uncommon case, for you shall find a young man who has served buthalf an 
apprenticeship to a business, enter into a speculation on his own account, and, obtaining some 
sort of success in his own way, give himself up with impetuous ardour to a new course of life, at 
the same time ridiculing the regular and respectable business habits of theold merchant or trader ; 
and shall go on prosperously, by reason chiefly of his extraordinary energy and perseverance. Thus 
Mr. W. when he found the effects of his newly adopted doctrines and preaching, attributed such 
results to these new opinions, or rather particularities of conception and expression concerning the 
atonement, faith, imputed righteousness, justification, &c. &c. ; forgetting all the time, the sober, 
self-denying, humiliating, gospel preparations for the new birth, in which he had been so classi- 
cally initiated, by Mr. Law’s early writings and conversation. Whereupon, full of the ardour 
peculiar to his character,—a quality by the way, most invaluable and essential in itself for great 
purposes, especially when coupled with discipline of self-government, and strict, orderly business 
habits,—and of those new and enthusiastic interpretations of St. Paul's words about ‘faith’ and 
‘justification,’ he turned round upon Mr. Law in the manner related in the correspondence for- 
merly alluded to. And so far from profiting by what he then suffered, he, like a man wiliully bent 
on stripes and martyrdom, rashly returns to the charge in the manner exhibited in the publieation— 
now in question. 

The following is the commencement of this published “ Letter,” which, as it has been omitted 
to be inserted with the remainder of it, in Wesley’s collected Works, we here supply ; it alsojustify- 
ing certain statements by ourselves as to the respect and veneration in which Mr. Law’s abilities 
were held by the writer of the letter. It is further to be observed, that the printer did not attix his 
name to this publication :— 

“Rev. Srr,—It will be easily allowed by impartial judges, that there are few writers in the 
present age, who stand in any competition with Mr. Law, as to beauty and strength of language ; 
readiness, liveliness. and copiousness of thought; and (in many points) accuracy of sentiment. 
And these uncommon abilities you have long employed, not to gain either honour or preferment, 
but with a steady view to promote the glory of Gop, and peace and good will amoung men. To this 
end you have published several treatises, which must remain as long as England stands, almost 
unequalled standards of the strength and purity of our language, as well as of sound practical di- 
vinity. Of how great service these have been in reviving and establishing true, rational, scriptu- 
bah eit cannot fully be known, till the Author of that religion shall descend in the clouds of 

eavelie 

I cannot but earnestly desire, that the fruit of these your labours may increase a thousand 
fold ! I would fain contribute my mite, to make your writings still more useful; particularly, the 

‘Treatise on Christian Perfection,” and the ‘‘ Serious Call to an Holy Life.” Will you pardon me, 
Sir, if in order to this I take upon me to mention something in your late writings which seem not 
altogether consisteut with them, nor equally conducive to the great end you pursue? Can you 
bear, Sir, that I should do this, (I hope with modesty and respeet, but yet with great plainness of 
speech?) especially where I apprehend the revealed truths of Gop, nay the very essence of the 
gospel, to lie at stake. 

It may indeed seem strange not only to you, but to many, that such an one as J, should pre- 
sume thus to speak to You, a person superior to me in so many respects, beyond all degrees of 
comparison. But in some respects it is not impossible, the advantage may lie on my side. For 
(1.) a dwarf standing on the shoulders of a giant, may see farther than he does himself. (2.) Being 
conscious of my own weakness and liableness to err, 1 am open toinstruction from others, whereas 
it is a doubt, whether you think any man in Great Britain capable of instructing you. (3.) Tama 
man of one book. In matters of religion, I regard no writings but the inspired. Thauler, Behmen, 
and a whole army of mystic authors are with me nothing to St. Pawz. In every point | appeal to 
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the law and the testimony, and value no authority but this.” 

_ Thus the preface. But while Mr. W. thus flattered himself, that he, ‘‘ though but a dwarf in 
intellectual stature, was capable of seeing much farther than his quondam director, by standing 
upon a giant’s shoulders” (if he could but find such a personage), what was his astonishment when 
Mr. Law’s ‘‘ Letter to the Bishop of London, upon Warburton,” appeared as it did in the year fol- 
lowing? Warburton, we have intimated, had fiercely attacked Wesley and the Methodists, and Mr. 
Wesley might have been on the look out for some person of adequate evangelical knowledge and 
scholastic ability, to favour his antagonist with the quid pro quo, when he at length heard of this 
publication ; which he doubtless immediately procured, and perused with the delightful expeeta- 
tion of seeing the great antagonist of gospel evangelism severely flagellated, by one whom he 
knew had the power to do it, most unexceptionably, nay to universal admiration. What was his 
astonishment we say, not merely to find his expectations in this respect fully realized, but to dis- 
cover in almost every page of that tract, what he had hitherto regarded as the high experimental 
christian science peculiar to himself and the Methodists, treated throughout as mere elemental 
gospel knowledge; the author from time to time in his discourse, as it were, seizing the reader, 
carrying him up as on the wings of an eagle, and exhibiting to his astonished vision, glimpses of the 
entire field of gospel truth, of the relative extent of which he hitherto had not had the |: ast concep- 
tion. As Mr. Wesley subsequently extracted almost the whole of this work in his published Two Vo- 
lumes of “‘ Selections from Mr, Law’s Writings,” we may conclude (for he did not afterwards ven- 
ture at any more public judgments on Mr. Law’s later writings,) that he not only looked upon Mr. 
Law with that confiding reverence which characterized his mind until he met with the ‘‘ United 
Brethren,” but that this feeling toward him became heightened into a kind of awe, not only on 
account of his abilities, but for his vast and sublime gospel erudition. Correspondesitly with this 
indeed, he, in his maturer years, though he did not actually make a confession of his early rash 
judgments and proceedings, except to confidential friends (see foot of p. 91), acted like one who was 
really sorry for them, and settled down into a solid regard for many wiom he had violently op- 
posed, in the first ardours and inexperience of his itinerancy. [Not feeling, however, quite satis- 
fied as to the judgment an impartial posterity would pass upon him, after reading Mr. Law’s re- 
marks and observations in the “‘Collection of Letters,” we find the following appeal ad misericord., 
introduced into the preface of his ‘‘ Sermons,” which were specially revised by him for publica- 
tion, toward the close of his life :—‘‘ Are you persuaded (he writes) that you see more clearly than 
me? It is not unlikely that you may. [no longer any ‘‘standing upon a giant’s shoulders 17] Then 
treat me as you would desire to be treated yourself upon a change of circumstances. Point me 
out a better way than I have yet known: shew me it is so, by plain proof of Scripture. And if I 
linger in the path I have been accustomed to tread, and am therefore unwilling to leave it, labour 
with me a little : [this, after what transpired, as related pp. 94, 5! !| take me by the hand and lead 
me as I am able to bear: I can go but feebly and slowly at best; then I should not be able to go 
at all [!1] May I not request of you further, not to give me hard names [referring to Law’s desig- 
nation of Wesley’s ‘‘ Address to the Clergy, &c.”], in order to bring me into the right way. Sup- 
pose I were ever so much in the wrong, 1 doubt this would not set me right. Rather, it would 
Wake me fun so much the farther from you, and so get more and more out of the way.” {!!]_/ And 
this manly and elegant style of thought and composition by the bold censor of Mr. Law!——The 
actual unsettledness of his judgment as to the nature of certain favourite terms or topics of gospel 
doctrine (through not understanding the philosophy of christianity,) will be readily discoverable 
by a perusal of the doctrinal discussions related in Garrett’s ‘‘ Digest, 1827, pp. 240—258 ; which 
certainly are more worthy of a synod of schoolboys than of persons professing to instruct the world 
in the true theory of revelation. It was doubtless the reflection upon this intellectual blindness, 
and the exposure of his continual saying and unsaying then existing in print against him, thai 
rendered Mr. W. (once all confidence,) so very tame, at this period of his life.] 

Continuing our notices of the published ‘‘ Letter,” we cannot but conclude of its author, that 
he had shown much greater wisdom had he simply pursued his own peculiar business, of preaching 
the Gospel, converting souls, and forming them into little societies and bands, all over the country, 
—thus we say, laying the groundwork for the civil and political amelioration and aggrandizement of 
this nation, (and progressing regeneration of the world,) which has since followed, as the result of 
the moral cultivation and regeneration of the root of society—and have left philosophy and learn- 
ing to the able and the skilled in recondite truth; for that he was wholly unfit for handling such 
subjects is proved by his own journals, which abound with evidence of his ignorance and misun- 
derstanding of such authors. His “Letter” to Mr. Law is characterized by that gentleman in 
the following words, in a supposed Letter to Mr. Langcake > Mr. J. W. isan ingenious man, and 
the reason why his letter to me is such a juvenile composition of emptiness and pertness, as is 
below the character of any man who had been serious in religion but half amonth, is, because it was 
not ability but necessity that put his per into his hand.”——This judgment we were desirous of 
testing, by placing the Letter in question in the hands of a lady for perusal, who is a member of 
the Wesleyan body, and a great admirer of the benefits and superior advantages of such communion 
with respect to the popular dissemination and cultivation of the blessings of practical piety and ho- 
liness ; but who at the same time is not uninformed in the grounds and reasons of the Christian faith. 
The remark of this lady then, after perusing the pamphlet, and being asked her opinion upon it, was 
in these words,—‘ it is not worth reading: there is no argument in it. it is like an ignorant per- 
son quoting an author’s words he does not understand, and saying, ‘Isn’t that absurd? Whoever 
thougit of that? Where do we find that or that in the bible?’ Poor man! he meant well; he was 
a good man, but he couldn’t reason. Mr. Wesley was not made for philosophy: his talent was 
only practical.” ~ ; 

The “ Letter” indeed, is nothing but an incongruous selection of sentences or parts of ideas out 
of Mr. Law’s works, without the slightest apprehension or conception of the ground or principles 
of the author. Indeed we are sorry to say that Mr. Wesley has descended in this letter, whether 
wilfully or not is for the reader to consider, to actual misrepresentation of Mr. Law’s words. The 
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passage to which we more particularly allude, is referred to by Mr. Law, in the following extract 
from a letter—as being quoted, we presume, in some book of sermons, probably one of Mr. Wesley’s 
own publications of the time; at all events, it was originally in this published ‘‘ Letter, * p. 87; (yet 
at p. 8 he distinctly avers that Mr. Law’s words are inclosed all along in commas H)i— P 

“March 20th. 1756.——My dear Langcake,—I have sent you by the carrier of this week, ina 
parcel that comes to my nephew in Cornhill, a pacquet, in which is a letter to Mr. Freelove, and 
the Letter you desired, that was wrote to a Clergyman, upon the point of going into the Romish 
Communion. It is asmall dialogue. You can keep it as long as you please, [Query, Where now 
this Dialogue ?} 

The Lecturer’s Sermons that you sent me, contain a most flagrant piece of forgery. He quotes 
these words as mine, viz., ‘“‘ If your heart cannot give itself up in this manner to prayer, be fully 
assured you are an infidel.” And then he adds,—‘‘ Sad assurance, indeed.” i 

The above words from whence this charge against me is drawn, are enclosed between inverted 
commas as mine, and the page referred to, where they are. And yet they are no more in my book, 
than in the gospel of St. John, nor were ever any More in my thoughts than the most foolish fran- 
tic thing in the world. 

I had drawn up a line or two to set forth his bold injustice, but have altered my mind. Though 
I think both he and his friends ought to be made ashamed of it. But perhaps patience is my best 
defence, and of the truath.——These men of zeal, whether of the Foundry, the Tabernacle, or else- 
where seem to have a fire that has as much of nature as of grace init. But all this en passant. 

The enclosed letter, which I have just received, I need say nothing about. It speaks for it- 
self all that I can say to you. The man seems to be honest and well-meaning. I should be glad 
if you would see him, and from what you see of him, give him any of my books, which you think 
will be most useful to him. Buy them, and take money of my nephew for them. ket fe 

We have already observed that of the same empty, perverse, stupid character as this published 
“Letter,” are the ‘‘Strictures upon Law and Behmen by (the then) Mr. Horne,” in Jones’s account 
of his life. This latter (a clergyman), it may be mentioned, edited a work called ‘‘ The Scholar 
Armed,” in which he awarded high praise to Mr. Law’s defence of high church principles in the 
Bangorian controversy: distinguishing our author’s “ Three Letters” as ‘‘ incomparable for truth 
of argument, brightness of wit, and purity of English,” (as did the ‘‘ British Critic” only still more 
laudatorially, in reviewing the ‘‘ Scholar Armed,” (but adding in a note,—‘‘ We know and lament 
that the excellent Mr. Law afterwards adulterated his christian doctrines with many novel and 
unsound speculations; but when he composed these Letters his mind was in its purest state; and 
they have no tincture of the errors he afterwards fell into, during a life of too much abstraction 
and solitude.” The reader will here refer perhaps to our note on this subject at p. 92. The truth 
of the matter is, Mr. Law, when his mind was more mature and independent could not fail to ob- 
serve how little the cause he had championed in his early days, had to do with the real interests 
of gospel christianity ; and it is possible that, in an impartial mood, he might even have given in to 
the representations of the nature of ecclesiastical authority (viz., the distinguishing mere papistical, 
artificial, ‘‘ apostolic succession” assumptions of authority, from the true spiritual inherent autho- 
rity of holiness in pastors, and order in the assemblies and worship of christians, all over the 
world,) by his opponent and reviewer, Gilbert Burnet, M.A. 1718, whose work we would again re- 
commend to be perused along with Law’s “‘ Three Letters” as stated in the note of p. 52. 

The “ Letter” (under review,) Mr. Law then treated with that disregard which it merited; ‘‘ for 
there was not anything properly argumentative in it.” Indeed, for him to have attempted a reply, 
would have been merely to write his series of books over again. There might also have been 
other reasons for his silence: he knew, for example, that when he came to deal with Warburton, 
as he probably felt he should soon be called to do,—after his usual manner, of not only knocking 
down the unsound supports of his antagonist’s superstructure, but of rebuilding the edifice, with 
all the materials in their right order of construction,—he knew, we say, that such a procedure would 
include in its embrace, all that could be necessary to subdue Wesley. He was also well aware, from 
private letters which came to him, and some of which are now extant, that much good was done 
by Wesley among the lower orders, and on this account might forbear to reply, being unwilling 
to throw the least obstacle in the way of auy good he might be able to promote, by diminishing 
his title to respect. Besides all this, Mr. Law as we have before remarked, deemed it improper to 
take notice of any aspersions cast upon himself or his writings, until a providential opportunity of 
so doing fairly presented itself; which he was aware would assuredly be the case, through the 
harmonious working of nature, if he were not too hasty in anticipating the divine regulation of 
events. Accordingly, in the case before us, about four years after this period, (Mr. Law being then 
about seventy-four years of age,) his friends were solicitous for his permission to publish such letters 
of his as they could collect together, that might prove of public edification. Here then was the 
opportunity presented to him, to do justice to himself and bestow correction on his inconsiderate 
adversaries, which he skilfully availed himself of, by inserting merely a few additional paragraphs, 
refutatory, and ironical remarks and reflexions, in certain of his letters, which, as the results 
evinced, were quite sufficient for the purpose; though his correspondence was by no means improved 
by similar alterations attempted by his friends. 

We have observed that Mr. W. was completely in Law’s power had the latter been capable of 
making ‘‘a mock of him;” and we may add that a weapon had been ready formed to his hand, had 
he required such auxiliary assistance, by the witty and learned Bishop Lavington, whose work, 
“The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists compared,” had reached a third edition in 1752. In 
this book, (and it is distinguished by a surprising amount of wit, genius and labour,) the proceed- 
ings of the Methodists, as disclosed in their own publications, are handled with the strict severity 
and unsparing criticism of one, who is equally a master of strong sense as of sound learning, and fully 
capable of administering the judicial chastisement which his knowledge of human nature, and 
the evidence before him dictated. The work consists of Three Parts, the first two of which were 
printed previously to the third, and were aimed chiefly at Whitefield, though Wesley is also no- 
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ticed therein. While the author is much mistaken as to the real designs of those individuals, 
which he attributes to some jesuitical or adventurous motives, the impartial reader should bear 
in mind that it was a work written in se/f-defence, and is only to be condemned so far as it actually 
misrepresents their intentions; and as it is itself imperfect for want of greater seriousness and 
spirituality in the “right reverend father in God” the author. For in the first place, Messrs. 
Whitefield and Wesley were in open rebellion against the author and his coadjutors, their lawful 
heads, and this against their ordination oath of obedience ; and secondly, they had preached, and 
were still preaching vehemently against their brethren of the clergy, (both deceased and living.) 
In a word, they were actual revolutionists, against the established order of their profession and 
society. Lavington therefore, was only maintaining the legal right; which he considered might 
be done most effectually, by exposing to the test of reason and sound judgment the ignorance and 
the delusions which were so largely mixed up with the rantish proceedings of the ‘‘ Methodists ;” 
and showing how that certain transactions or events which they attributed to the Spirft of God 
as a divine attestation to their preachings, were in fact, mere fanaticism. Thus we say, he was 
acting like a true bishop, in attacking what he considered the enemies of ecclesiastical order, 
and the ravishers of his flock, and with such weapons of ridicule and defiance, as were best adapted 
to the nature of the assailants; which otherwise had been unjustifiable in a Christian watchman 
and overseer, however valuable his work as a labour of the critic and historian. 

The Two Parts first printed, drew forth an answer from both the persons it attacked, (White- 
field forming the most conspicuous object in it, he being the originator of Methodist itinerancy ;) but 
our business is solely with Mr. Wesley. [A perusal of ‘‘ God’s dealings with George Whitefield, 
by himself,” and of the ‘‘ List of Books sent out to him to Georgia by Mr. Charles Wesley,” will 
afford a glimpse of theinfluence of Mr. Law’s writings on his life, as well as on the evangelicalism 
of the Continent of America, no less than of England, &c.] The personal charges implied and 
expressed in Lavington’s work, were, as we have intimated, harsh and far from merited; for weak 
as Mr. Wesley may be considered in regard to his judgment of recondite topics, yet his motives in 
religion were indisputably fervent and sincere, and his intention to do good pure and simple. His 
reply to Lavington only brought before the public a Third Part of.the work, in which it was now 
his turn to make the most considerable figure, and pass completely through the fiery ordeal. In 
referring the reader to the preface of this part of the work, which is in the form of an Epistle to 
Mr. Wesley, it may be well to observe that the author's felicitous illustration of the peculiarities 
which are found to distinguish every wide and ardent attempt to evangelize the ignorant, vulgar, 
and brutal populace, would have appeared under somewhat different colours, had he reflected on 
them, as the accidental cireumstances which must always accompany such a promotion and culti- 
vation of the good. Indeed the very justice of his comparisons of the Montanists, the Papists, 
Pietists, Jesuits, &c., and the Methodists, ought to have suggested this to his mind. The truth of 
the matter is, he has written an admirable teat book and index, without intending it, to the in- 
structive parallels to be found in different ages, which illustrate the inseparable working of the 
Spirit of God, and the spirit of fallen nature in the humanity ; or the intermingling therein of good 
pe evil in such intimacy, that the one is seldom stirred up to great activity without exciting 
the other. » 

The argument in the latter part of the letter (forming as we say the Preface to the Third Part 
of ‘the enthusiasm of the M. and P. compared”) is all very just and good, but then it is far short 
of the subject, which is finely set forth in Mr. Law’s ‘‘ Answer to Trap’s Sermon.” How, we would 
ask, are the masses of the lower orders, (or indeed of their superiors, ) who are swallowed up in sen- 
suality and worldliness, and totally unacquainted with this ‘‘ sedate, composed piety ”and ‘steady 
course of sincere, habitual unaffected religion ” herein reflected upon, to be roused out of their in- 
sensibility to divine things and spiritual death, except by men of faith, anointed by the Holy Spirit, 
with true christian zeal and love for their souls, rushing in amongst them, and, as at the risk of their 
own lives, amid buffetings, scourgings, &c., snatching such ‘ wild heifers of the devil’ from destruc- 
tion. It was this spirit that truly distinguished the first three generations of devoted, self-denying 
christian men and women of the Methodists, who, themselves having been the slaves of sin and 
vice, and rescued therefrom by the proclamation of the gospel, could not resist the holy impulse to 
go and preach the same divine love and humility to their poor infatuated brethren, steeped in bru- 
tality and sin, and hastening to everlasting misery. As to the objections of the irregularity of 
such proceedings, and the ignorance and even abstract sinfulness mixed up with their movements 
and preachiugs, it is as we have before said, no argument at all against the divine inspiration of 
their endeavours, but solely attributable to indiscriminating ignorance, and to the fact of the peo- 
ple being subjects of what may be called a new and magical action ;—the measure of the good they 
receive, being greater than the attendant evil, provided that the excitement which is manifested, 
be only the accompaniment of honest and sincere endeavours to draw near to God. I[t would be 
easy to explain further the reason of this twofold working of good and evil, when the sincere zeal 
of religion begins to operate: but it must suffice to point out, that the spirit of God has in all ages 
moved souls with such a holy zeal against sin, and evangelical love to the souls of sinners ; and 
that in the present case, whatever extravagances might have occurred, amidst sucha mass of hete- 
rogeneous materials,—the good that was brought to life was like alittle seed sown, which, springing 
up under the benign aspect of protestant principles of civil and rel’gious liberty, became, as we have 
observed, a chief source of the present transcendant exaltation of this nation, and progressing ame- 
lioration of the world.—The distinguishing characteristic of the Methodists from all previous revivals 
in the church of Christ, is, that they have always kept to the simple words of scripture, and the prima- 
facie sense thereof, (leaving the implications of its scope and spirit to the “poor, dark bewildered 
mystics :)” and although their doctrine is distinguished by no more science and knowledge of the 
ground of truth and of nature than appears upon the simple surface of scripture, as apprehensible 
by arustic; yet their plan of action and mode of evangelization, and discoveries of improved means 
of reaching and regenerating the root of society in the lower classes, (as witness the City Mission 
and Ragged School principles and the American evangelical activities,) in the introduction of the 
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Gospel into new localities, disregarding all presumed opposition, and, pursuing the ends of their 
society, actually establishing themselves and forming a nucleus and afterwards a large body of a 
church, in which are presented continually the advartages and blessings of enlightened spiritual 
christian communion and efficient evangelical instrumentalities—all this, into which Methodism 
may be said to have resolved itself, though setting out with more general and indistinct views, we 
say, is not only strictly accordant with apostolic practice, but the most experienced judgment of 
the state of the people, and adaptation of the Gospel to their moral necessities, and their social and 
political amelioration and perfectionment. And, Methodism rightly carried out, (more especially 
if considered as a pioneer and adjunct to the Established Church,) is perhaps the best constituted 
system of Gospel agency for the “ poor,” and the unsophisticated populace (whether of the ignorant 
and reprobate or the educated and devoutly disposed,) that has ever been discovered. For though 
not producing such a thorough total conversion and illumination of the soul as the spiritual train- 
ing of the Society of Jesus, or La Trappe, yet it has this great advantage over the former system, 
that it is not liable to such satanic abuse and depravity, when its professors lose the spirit of their 
order, and slide back under the dominion of self and the spirit of subtlety. 

‘As to that which constitutes the individuality of Methodism, there are many points, but no- 
thing original, save the talent which directed and applied them. All the sober ground work of 
ascetic and devotional piety is that of the Church of England, as illustrated by Law, Jeremy Taylor, 
and other of her divines. All its outgoing spirit and operation, and all that is domestic as regards 
pastoral expediences and inventions, producing action and reaction upon the religious life and 
capacity of man, were drawn from the “ United Brethren,’—who probably, had their real origin in 
the assembling together of a few pious souls, of a mystic turn, about a century previously, to prac- 
tise Behmen’s ‘“‘ Way to Christ,” in the experimental pursuit of which they discovered and in- 
vented new instruments for the cultivation of piety; spiritual, devotional hymns and tunes, prayer 
and band meetings, love-feasts, local and foreign missionary efforts, and in like manner the rest. 
But though these latter evangelical expediences could be transferred by Wesley, this had not been 
sufficient to promote the spirituality and unanimity of a large society, without a corresponding 
and equally experimental Psalmody. For, the psalms and hymns that existed at the beginning of 
the last century, were with few exceptions, not heaven-born poetry, not the effusion of souJs under 
the experience of all kinds of states, introductory to, or participatory of the divine nature regene- 
rate in the soul. For the true doctrines of regeneration bad not been preached, and experimentally 
known to the great body of Christians; how then should hymns have been composed, (and their 
corresponding vehicles of expressions, natural tonations of sound, or tunes be discovered,) ex- 
pressive in a greatly diversified manner, of the experiences of the new regenerate life of Jesus in 
the humanity? But gospel salvation which had hitherto been chiefly confined to the mystic few, 
was now to be rendered of popular knowledge, by Methodism. What then did Wesley do, when 
he came to apprehend the nature of the spiritual life? Why he converted his brother Charles, 
who almost breathed and thought in poetical rythm; and they togethcr selected the choicest spiri- 
tual hymns, expressions and sentiments, of the practical and mystical divinity of France, Holland, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, of the ancientsy,and of our own country and talent—the choicest blos- 
soms and flowers of indeed every Christian clime and garden they knew of, and with an admirable 
ingenuity or genius transformed them into a volume of hymns and sacred poems, of sucha natural 
expression and simple diction, as must surprise every reader in looking over them and reflecting 
upon the circumstances ; adding thereto a considerable number of their own originals. We have 
now before us the fourth edition of these ‘‘ Hymns and Sacred Poems” of 1743, which by degrees 
of successive additions and purifications, has grown into the Hymn book now of established use 
among the Methodists. 

It is the preface to this book which Mr. Law refers to in the Letter to Lady Huntingdon (inserted 
at p. 91). And the enlightened reader of the present work, on perusing it will doubtless at once 
acquiesce in the justness of that accusation of indifference to strict truth, implied in the remark of 
Mr. Law, and which Mr, Wesley was hurried into, by the impetuosity of his own will and the 
propagation of his favourite crotchets. The first and competent defender of the mystics, however, 
may take this preface and all that Wesley has ever said in his journals or elsewhere, against mys- 
tical divinity (though he was surprisingly blinded by his idiosyneracy), as the most worthy, well- 
meant, and really Christian statement of objections ever penned. For though there have been 
many authors in the field in furtherance of the same crusade, we do not find that they were such 
devoted, experimental Christian men, or that they had so much commerce with the evangelical 
world, and acquaintance with practice in evangelical things as Mr. Wesley. Notwithstanding all 
which, we Say, ‘s ie apolags we ants to should possess only the proper spirit of understanding 
and discernment, he will easily meet and overturn these objections i in i 
relation to the centre of as , n BSL PROS) Oa Sehiaie Beas 

It is time, however, to close these remarks ; and we cannot more appropriate] ni 
a proper tribute to the character of Mr. Wesley. In writing a work yieriaee we ee 
felt bound to speak of things as they occurred, and not according to the ordinary lights of a fifty 
years’ beatification, or the views of partial and biassed sectarians. Thus, while holding in as high 
esteem as any one, Mr. Wesley’s character of sincerity, devotedness to God, and usefulness to the 
church, it has been our business immediately to point out the distinguishing characteristics of Mr. 
Law, as a mystic prophet of God, a theologian, and man of erudition and genius—indeed as one of 
the first spirits of the age ; we donot say for extensive cultivation of particular branches of knowledge, 
but for a sufficient and well-proportioned universal erudition, together with high accomplishments 
in the most noble intellectual developments; and this more especially when the course of our 
narrative reudered it necessary to remark on the irrational attacks made upon the general tenor 
of his later writings. Having said thus much then of an uncomplimentary character, in justice 
to the subject of our memoir, and to the general object of edification which we have ‘in view, it 
will now afford us equal pleasure to take the other hand of justice and truth, and to glance ab the 
inner spirit of Mr. Wesley as he doubtless stood before God, 
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We have already noticed the genius and: piety which he displayed in procuring the transla- 
tions of spiritual hymns of foreign and domestic authors into simple and pop lar English poetry— 
the true, natural, unforced breathings of the abundance of the soul; and arranging them (in the 
course of years and experience) under so many various heads, adapted to the diversified experience 
of souls in the process of the Gospel. [Though by the way, justice requires us to add, that he 
appropriated to himself both poetry and prose whenever he found them to his mind, without the 
smallest acknowledgment or reference to the authors! so that in his modern published, collected 

‘ Works,” as in his ‘‘Hymns,” pieces are attributed to him, to which he has not the slightest 
claim of authorship.] A second remarkable trait in his character was the tenacity with which he 
adhered to his determination, of taking the Bible and its idiosyncracy of language as the only and 
universal standard, henceforth, for the conception and expression of spiritual things. For, if reli- 
gion was ever to be universalised, a catholic form or signature of ideas was plainly necessary, how- 
ever varied the ideas themselves might be, according to the diversified conceptions of the human 
mind, and the sectional instruction which believers—both learned and unlearned—might be ex- 
pected to receive. This was embodied again, in what may be called a third distinguished character 
of his spirit, or rather his procedure and habit in the great work to which he was called; we mean 
the tenor of all his preaching and exhortation, which made no distinction or exception either 
among the rich or poor, learned or unlearned, but the same doctrine was addressed to all alike, 
“¢ He that believeth shall be saved, he that believeth not shall be damned. Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish. We must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the kingdom of God. He that is born of God sinneth not. To them that believe 
gave he power to become sons of God. The Spirit of God beareth witness with our spirit, that [if} 
we are the children of God. Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. Seek first the kingdom of 
God and its righteousness, and all things needful [as to this life] shall be added unto you.” The 
effect of which, especially amongst “the poor,” was’ to free religion from all uncertainty, opinion 
and conjecture, and place its highest benefits within the immediate reach of every man, by pro- 
moting that disposition of soul, to which alone prayer, or true seeking after God, is possible, 
With what simplicity of imagery and expression, yet vividness of fancy and ardour of spirit, he was 
accustomed to plead with the ungodly, and endeavour to awaken in them a concern for their souls, 
may be conceived in some measure from a perusal of his publications, especially his ‘‘ Sermons,” 
and ‘Collection of Hymns” under the heads of ‘‘ Death and ‘ Judgment.” 

Driving the truth home as he was wont, personally to ‘‘ the sinner,” and then placing before 
the eye of his mind, ‘‘ Christ dying on the cross a sacrifice in his stead,” ‘‘ to atone the wrath of 
God,” and “¢ now waiting to pardon all who believe,” and that ‘we are saved by faith, not by 
works,” &c:, &c.,—we leave to the reflecting reader to consider, what effect all this, supported by 
abundant quotations from Scripture, must have had upon the uneducated and barbarous, who had 
never before heard such earnest, homely preaching; and how thereupon thousands became turned 
from their ungodly ways, to follow affer righteousness. Thus he proceeded through the length and 
breadth'of the land, and, according to his systematic habits, forming those who were awakened 
under his discourses, into little circles or classes to build up each other in the good way, until he 
or his preachers should again come round, to impart some further spiritual gift. And it must be 
borne in mind, that Wesley himself was the first to practise all the duties he so zealously (‘‘ after 
the model of your two practical treatises,” as he wrote to Mr. Law,) enjoined upon others; the first 
in mortification and self-denial, (to instance in his early rising, he rose at four o'clock for devotion, 
had preaching at five, a prayer meeting at six, &c., thus indeed testing the fidelity of his converts 
in ‘forsaking all” and “ taking up the cross ;”) the first in abstemiousness and fasting, in charity 
and almsgiving, in labour and living strictly by rule, and the universal practice of ‘‘ whatsoever 
things were pure, Christian, lovely, and of good report;” such was his undisputed, acknowledged 
reputation before his societies, and which course he maintained to the close of his life. 

We do not mean to say that this spirit was altogether manifest to the exterior world, for in the 
contentions into which he was brought, and into which he brought himself, by the impetuosity of 
his spirit and dominant self will, he showed that he was “‘ but a man.” But we say, that this was: 
the sincere aim and intent of his soul; in confirmation whereof we may refer the reader to the 
authenticated histories of his life, his journals and other publications, especially his ‘‘ Sermons” 
wherein he will find only one breath of experimental holiness and cultivation of the life of God, of 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, the si t 4 
fesses to impart to its faithful disciple. In short, as we have said, his one desire was to be himself 
fully devoted to God, to be acquainted with true Gospel holy people, to blow up the divine fire into 
aflame of heavenly love in others, and to spread the experimental knowledge of Christ and redemp- 
tion through every neglected corner of this nation, and to the ends of the earth. And what this 
kingdom and the world itself is indebted to his instrumentality under the providence of, God, (to in- 
stance, the serious tone of mind abroad at the present day, and practices of Christian philanthropy 
now going on, with their results, &c.) may some day come to be known and acknowledged. We 
might just remark, ere we close, that the salient points of Methodistic religious action, are, the 
driving the people toward God, *‘ compelling them to come in,” ani 0 f é 
or full restoration of the life and image of God in-the soul. Many eminent writers, ascetics and 
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transmutation into love, as treated of throughout Mr. Law’s later writings,—having mastered the 
scope of his philosophy and the teachings of the standard foreign mystics and jesuits, let him, 
we say, take Bramwell’s Letters, with the Gospel, as his inseparable vade mecum, and guide to the 
attainment of it. ' 

We would here be permitted for a moment to recur to our remarks on p. 177, and to observe, 
in reference to our venerable mother, the established church of England, and to certain of her 
Academic sons in particular who evidently see the necessity of a movement of some kind in re- 
ligion, that the adoption of all the discovered, efficient and judicious instruments of communal 
and individual piety, is the only means by which she can be raised to her true power and influence, 
and so as to swallow up all sectarianism in this country. The diversified researches and experi- 
ence of the last two centuries have laid open to popular view, the simple nature, design and prac- 
tice of the Gospel. What we would say then is, superinduce these well tested practices, arts: 
expedients and auxiliaries, upon your ‘‘sober principies of sedate composed piety,” if you would 
not be left behind in this age of experiment, and march of improvement. What merchant, trader 
or mechanician for instance—and the procedure of men of business is only the right use of natural 
means; what enterprizer we say raises himself in the world, from his ancient position, or above 
his competitors, by a ‘‘ sedate, composed ” manner of conducting his affairs? On the contrary he 
adopts the best helps, the latest discoveries and improved methods, and applies himself with an 
indomitable energy and perseverance to his ends. So in like manner should the ministers and 
pastors of the national church proceed, if they would develope the transcendant power it possesses 
in the large body of learned, devout and accomplished members ané writers of its communion ; 
and in a few years the sects and divisions of this nation would resemble the leafless, lifeless bushes 
of a barren heath, in comparison with the rich and majestic oak towering aloft in a fertile and 
luxuriant country. And as to themselves personally, soon would they thereby rub off the corners, 
the stiffness and awkwardness, of their unexercised pastoral talents, and rise into, yea highly re- 
joice in the liberty of the spirit of Christ, of workmen that feel themselves thorough adepts at 
their business, and that ‘ need not be ashamed’—such,as was the vrai athléte (11Tim. ii. 3) and 
accomplished minister of Jesus Christ, just mentioned, ramwell. 

We return now to our remaining notices of Mr. Law’s life for the year 1756, which was the 
period we had arrived at, when we were led into the preceding digression by the publication of 
Mr. Wesley’s ‘ Letter.” We observed that Mr. Law had an anonymous tract in the press at this 
time, and we find in a P.§. to one of the manuscript letters already cited, dated Jan. 24th. 1756, 
the following remark : ‘ You have done the office of a very accurate corrector of the press, and 
the translation of the Latin is as wellas it can be done.” [The commencement of the letter ran 
thus: ‘I do not know how many letters I should here thank you for. The Psychologia Verais 
the book that I wanted, but it falls much short of my expectation. It is a very neat translation of 
the Forty Questions ; but the Figure of the Philosophic Eye is wanting. But as it is I am very 
glad to have it, which would never have happened to me but through your hands; o*%) 4 > *] 
This was addressed to Mr. Langvake, we presume on the actual publication of the tract, as we 
find the following letter written about a month previously, to the same gentleman :— 

“ Dec, 20th. 1755.——My dear friend—I like the translation of the Latin passages very much. 
I suppose you desire me to send the verses, though I believe there is no occasion for it :— 


In vain thou hopest for bliss on this poorclod, | Mysterious passage, hid from mortal eyes! 
Return, and seek thy father and thy God.— Soaring you ’ll sink, and sinking you will rise; 
Yet think not to regain thy native sky, Let humble thoughts thy wary footsteps guide; 
Borne on the wings of vain philosophy. Regain by meekness, what you lost by pride. 


The advertisement to the Behmenists is a very strange one. I would not have any of the 
‘hooks you have mentioned.—I can only add, that you have as. much of me as anything crea- 
turely ought to have. W. Law.” { 

The verses recited in the above letter, were written by a Dr. Arbuthnot, but being inscribed 
‘by Mr. Langcake on the blank leaf of a book sent by him to Mr. Law, he, Mr. Law, supposed them, 


“to have been of his composition, and directed them to be printed at the close of the anonymous 


Tract above mentioned, then in the press, entitled ‘‘ Christian Piety freed from the Delusions of 
Modern Enthusiasts of all denominations.” 

Not having been able to procure a copy of this tract, we can only say we suppose it to be a 
practical, general application of the principles elucidated in the Author’s treatise ‘‘on Christian 
Regeneration” or ‘‘ Answers to Trap ;’’ and wherein might be found an exposure of the enthu- 
siasm of religious ignorance and blind zeal, as the enthusiasm of Jiterary learning and learned 
ignorance in the things of God had been made the subject of rebuke on a former occasion, as. 
inserted in note, pp. 62, 3; at the same time, the true and proper nature of evangelical religion 
duly stated. B 

The original correspondence of this year supplies us with a fine illustration of Mr. Law’s 
transcendant abilities as.a spiritual physician and director of souls. While perusing the following 
letters, the reader will remember the objections of a certain set of popular theologians—men, in- 
deed, very sincere and devout in their way—to what they term the vain philosophy contained in 
Mr. Law’s later writings, regarded in a purely practical point of view. He will also remember 
what we have said, and the instances we have given of their natural effects upon unsophisticated 
minds, when not counteracted by the bias of some secret prejudice and imaginary theological 
‘knowledge. An instance of such effects in the case of a thoughtful and learned man is inserted 
4n the note from p. 423 to 426, and the letter we are about to give will instance the effects resulting 
from a right perusal of his writings in the ease of one who may be termed an intelligent clerk or 
warehouseman :— ° 

“London. Nov. 18th. 1756. Rev. Dear Sir—Having read most of iti 
utmost contrariety to all anger, ill-will or resentment Pranke through Att ee oo 
no reason to doubt their being a copy of your heart, so I am persuaded no liberty one so altogether 
unworthy as I, shail herein take, will meet with anything but your pity and your prayers, and your, 
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good advice which is all‘I ask. I doubt not but you compassionate whole miserable mankind, and 
I make no question but your compassion is redoubled for those who are of all men most miserable 
because they are so by their own fault, I mean poor, backsliding, self-destroyed sinners, among 
ten thousand of whom I am Chief. Before I was well past my childhood, the holy Immanuel, the 
blessed Seed of life began to be awakened in me, and I remember that by reading the works of 
Bishop Beveridge it was so called forth, that though I never had any gift of what is called prayer, 
or conversation, yet in my private meditations, and more especially at church I have been whether 
in the body or out of the body God only knows. Being sent out into the world to get my living in 
the prime of giady youth; the heat of blood and spirits, evil example, the lust of the flesh, and 
sinful opportunities soon choked to death, and buried again the good seed, and I think almost 
utterly silenced the speaking Word of God in my heart. About my eighteenth year I came up to 
London, and there worldly disappointment and hearing one Mr. Wesley preach once, such con- 
viction was wrought in my heart that I went in such bondage and misery, that I only wished for 
no hereafter, that it were but lawful to let out my life. For six or seven years I continued in 
this poor miserable way, praying in books till midnight and more, fasting until I hurt my health, 
vowing and resolving to serve God, but the first strong temptation overthrowed all the fabric of own 
works, and level’d it with the ground. During this. my reading used to be volumes about original 
sin and the sin against the Holy Ghost, Bishop Taylor’s writings, and I used to hear the preaching 
on Sundays from morning to night, but to no purpose, all tended to stiffen me in that particular 
folly of labouring to establish my own righteousness. And the Scriptures though I greatly vene- 
rated them and dutst not speak it, yet they always seemed to me like a fine written poem upon a 
lock of hair or a lady’s lap-dog, like the labouring mountain that brought forth a mouse, they 
seemed as you better express it, to have more of height and mystery in the expression than the 
thing itself. And I must and do lament, that for all my misery by convictions, the stings and 
lashes of God’s vicegerent my conscience, I was not restrained from outward sin; lust and anger 
were the mutual pest and plague of my life, and made me bitterly wish I had never been born. 
Oh what temptations did I undergo, it were endless to tell; blasphemous thoughts, despairing 
and reprobation thoughts not only amazed my spirit, but even depressed and bowed down my 
body, and made me go stooping, hardly able to do my business. Amid all this, lust would beset 
me in the day-time, and uncleanness and perhaps fornication at night, and in the morning anger 
at myself for my folly made me peevish, and disagreeable to everybody about me, and so miserable 
in myself, that though the fear of hereafter did restrain me from choosing hanging before such a 
life, yet I heartily wished it lawful. And this is what I sadly lament, my being so accustomed to 
fall into sin, that to this day, it is the bane and destruction of the life of God in my soul; I have 
so again and again fallen into it, that it robs me of my peace, hardens my heart, and I doubt has 
well nigh quenched the good Spirit of God, for now I feel no such horror, remorse and bitterness 
of heart for sinning, as I used to do then. 

One night I committed two great evils, drunkenness and fornication ; the next day sick with 
intemperance and wounded with conviction 1 was unable to do my business’ and obliged to keep 
my room, it so happened the [your] book of Regeneration was at that juncture put into my hands; 
with solemnity I observed the preface, I prayed God to give me understanding, seriousness JT al- 
ready had, my griping conscience had wrought that in me, I read, and sure the Spirit of God ap- 
plied; how did I see my miserable, helpless, sinful seif? But when I came to that ‘‘ most glorious 
and edifying truth that ever possessed the heart of man,” namely, that God is all love, and in him 
is no anger at all, how was I amazed? I prayed to God and read it again, and the second time I 
read that blessed truth, it did truly possess and edify my heart. How was my peevish angry soul 
melted intolove! my misery fled away ina moment, the very memory of it perished. All the slavish 
fear of God likewise and of hell and reprobation, and all that anger and lust that had harassed me 
to death, were instantly gone, and such a peace possessed my heart as surpasseth man’s understand- 
ing; human words cannot express it, for it was indeed the peace of God. It was not more than a 
month, before sin robbed me of that blessing again. Then I met with the Spirit of Prayer, and 
every word wrought conviction as I read; and atwelye month after that I got the Appeal, and how 
joyful was I to find truth so plain and intelligible; every word elated my heart above itself, but 
when I came to that pathetic description of the sufferings of our blessed Saviour’s soul, my heart was 
proken afresh, and I did like Peter weep bitterly and repent; and this by the goodness of God, 
jntroduced into my heart’ all those sweet and heavenly dispositions as at the first. And this same 
description in the Appeal has several times wrought in me the same effect, but sooner or Jater sin 
has always as often robbed me of my peace. I have lately given way to folly, and am at present in 
unspeakable misery, the greater because I do not sufficiently feel it, I neither feel happiness nor 
misery enough. A cold indifference and lukewarmness about the concerns of my soul, at this 
time seems to possess me. And what shallI do? And yet I find great compassion in my heart for 
the miseries of other people, and more patience to bear affronts and injuries; I am afraid to give 
way to anger or resentment in any degree, and if it burns in my heart my mouth is shut and it is 
smothered ; but not so with lust, it gets the dominion over me, and as it always was, So It continues 
to be, the very pest and perplexity of my life. Being but a servant I cannot marry without entail- 
ing beggary and misery upon myself, and I see with open eyes the work of God destroyed in my 
soul, and I think I cannot help it ; the Spirit strives but faintly, and my heart is so treacherous and 
desperately wicked, and I have been so accustomed to folly that I am continually betrayed into sin 
and misery andfolly. I am at my wits’ end, and yet all calm and quiet within ; my understanding 
and former experience shews me my intolerable danger and misery, but my heart, and affections 
seem to have no share in the matter, or insensibly given up to something else. O dear Sir, con- 
sider my case, excuse the long broken account, and if your wisdom can suggest to you the reason 
of my miserable situation, I hope your compassion will prompt you to favor me with good council 
in a line directed for me— Your most unworthy servant—THOMAS Yates.——(at Mr. Hooke’s in 
the Globe Court, Fish Street Hill, London.)” . ‘ . 

Here was a case of conscience indeed, set forth with all its symptoms, in the clearest manner, 
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centre, et en s’elevant de 1a vers la source de la lumiére et dela vie, aprés laquelle il n’avait cessé 
de soupirer.”. 





but one which, we may well suppose, if presented to some of our self-constituted evangelical doc- 
tors and critics, See have either totally nonplussed them, or have elicited a volume vs Lege 
Babylonish prescriptions and advices, as proceeding not from actual science of the constitu es 34 
grace and nature, but from mere rote divinity knowledge. And as nature would not be regar 4 
therein, so the root of the disorder would not be directly touched, nor the cure be effected in the 
true homeopathic manner. Let us see how Mr. Law treats the case according to his principles, as 
elucidated in the closing Dialogue of the ‘‘Spirit of Love.” His reply we had not, but it has been 
accidentally discovered, having been sent for publication to the ‘‘ Monthly Ledger, or Literary 
Repository ” for May, 1787, by the very person to whom it was addressed; and itis in the following 
terms :— 

“ Poor honest man——Whom I much love and esteem, your letter has been lost amongst a 
multiplicity of papers, and is but just found by me. Iam not without hopes but God and time 
may have done that for you ina better way, than it would have been done by me. To be left in 
distress is oftentimes the only way to be delivered from it; and when helpseems to be the farthest off, 
then are we nearest to the place where it can only be had. Happy is that desolation wheresoever 
it comes, that forces us to see no glimpse of relief, but in giving up ourselves blindly, implicitly, 
and wholly to the redeeming power and goodness of God, without the least. thought or conceit of 
having any other or more goodness, than what his holy Nature and Spirit bring forth in us. This 
is the one great point with you, and all your remedy liesin it. Your way is short ; no variety of 
rules and practices, no methods of finding help from yourself or any creaturely thing, no length or 
variety of fine composed. prayers, will do that for you which you want to have done. _ All these 
things in your present case, stand between you and God. They will only help you, as that infirm 
woman in the Gospel was helped, by spending all that she had on physicians and medicines. She 
was nothing bettered, but rather grew worse, till the time came that all that was within her said, 
‘If I may but touch the hem of his garment, I shall be whole” <A blind, unreasoning, absolute 
faith in God, offering up all your sins, without any reflections on their nature, quality or degree, 
to the mere mercy of God, to be consumed in that blessed furnace of love, which made God become 
a suffering, dying Redeemer, is your only infallible and full relief. Any other way but this, however 
full of religious contrivances, will only keep up both your weakness and perplexity under it. But 
to this faith, everything must yield. All things are possible to it: it draws Divine virtue from the 
hem of a garment ; it can remove mountains, pluck up whole trees of sin by the roots, make lepers 
clean, and raise the dead to life. r Seer 

If I end here, perhaps you will think my advice too short, but if I add nothing else to it, it is 
because I would have you only attentive to the one thing needful, and the one thing only available 
to your salvation. Only, have a strict eye upon your outward life, be temperate in everything, 
and, as much as you can, avoid temptations, But in this and everything else, place nothing in 
your own care and resolutions, but do all that you do, not as contrivances to help yourself, but as 
acts of faith and dependence upon the power of God, living and working in your soul all that is or 
can be holy or good init. Prayer of the heart is the most principal work or fruit of faith, And 
as our faith is, such will our prayers be, always. But neither faith nor prayer is ours, but as 
they both come out of our own hearts. 

The soul therefore, that lives by faith, will have no need of being outwardly taught the follow- 
ing spirit of prayer, it will be as constant as the beating of the pulse of the heart, always living 
in it, and being unseparable from it: it will, with and without words, be continually crying te 
Goad—— . 

‘ O infinite, fathomless depth of never ceasing love! save me from myself, from the disorderly 
workings of my own evil nature. Kindle, with the fire of thy Divine love, the dead [latent] 
powers of that first holy life, which thou breathedst into the first created man. 

“OQ quicken and revive the heavenly seed, which thy redeeming mercy in Christ Jesus hath 
planted in my soul, that it may come to the full birth, that thy holy Jesus may be truly formed 
and fully revealed in my soul; that I may be born again of him, be in him a new creature, led and 
govemied by his holy Spirit, ever living, dwelling, and working all that is within me and proceeds 

rom me. 

‘O holy and adorable God of light and love, of mercy and goodness, of glory and majesty, 
everywhere present! manifest the power of thy holy nature within me. Help me to such a true 
and living faith in thee, such earnest hunger and thirst, and longing desire of thy holy nature, that 
all that is within me may seek and find, worship and adore, the life-giving power of thy holy pre- 
sence in my soul. That all that is within me may be humbly, earnestly, and obediently resigned, 
devoted, and attentive to thy holy Will, ever-speaking Word, ever-sanctifying Spirit, within me ;— 
turned from every thing or thought, that is not of thee, thy holy will and heavenly working in 
my soul.’ 

That every blessing of God may be continually with you, is the hearty prayer of—Your most 
affectionate friend and servant——W. Law. 

P.S.—Never think of God but as an infinity of overflowing love, who wills nothing by the 
creation, but to be the comfort, the blessing, and joy of every life according to its capacity. And 
let this idea, which is the truth of truths, animate.and govern all that you think, or say, or do, 
either towards God, or man.” 

Thus Mr. Law’s reply. The state of spiritual or legal bondage in which this honest and sin- 
cere Thomas Yeates was held, when he wrote to Mr. Law, has reminded the writer of the case of 
Dr. Johnson, who was certainly better acquainted with Law than may be generally supposed. As 
we wish to make no assertion which is not borne out by facts, we must remind the reader that 
John Payne, as we have already mentioned, was so imbued with the spirit of Law, that he merely 
reproduced and published his thoughts and expressions almost to the letter; and we need not add, 
that a man so inoculated with extreme admiration of a writer, is sure to make him a common 
subject of his intimate private conversations, Now we find from published historical notices, 
that Payne supplied Johnson with money, and aided him in bringing out The Rambler, in fact, 
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a Son systéme (writes Tourlet, the author of another Notice historique of Saint Martin) a pour 
but d’expliquer tout par ’homme; l’homme, selon lui, est la clef de toute énigme, et image de 





was a great support to him in variety of ways. It is certain that with such opportunities as this 
connection must have afforded him, he would not fail to make some impression on Johnson, and 
if we could only get at the fact, we should doubtless find that the latter knew Law thoroughly; as 
may indeed be inferred not only from his imitations of Law’s style of drawing characters, in the 
before mentioned periodical, but from other circumstances. We learn for example, from Croker’s 
edition of Boswell, that a lady and Johnson were discussing Law's writings, when the former 
expressed to him her opinion that the Appeal was the clearest of all his later works; and we are 
directly informed how familiar was Johnson with his early writings. For our own part we con- 
ceive there to have] been some misapprehension in Boswell, (who, himself, most probably had 
not read Law’s works, nor was his taste that way, if even he were at all conversant with the ideas 
and language of theology,) when, in the ‘‘ Life,” (it will be remembered,) he relates a conversation 
between Johnson and others, as to who were the most perfect logicians of the day, and that, when 
Law’s name was submitted the second or third in the series, Johnson replied, ‘Oh, Law does not 
know how to argue.’”’ Now Johnson’s whole life was a proof to the contrary—that he could not have 
thought so; for Law’s writings were, so to speak, a constant mirror before his mind, of the true 
becomingness, rule and perfection of human nature, of, in short, the Jaw; wherein he saw himself, 
when he durst reflect upon himself, as a swinish, self-condemned, sinful spirit—and his was 
not an intellect to be affected by the crude declamations of pupular theology, nor by anything less 
than strict demonstration. Not apprehending the precise nature of Gospel Christianity, whereby 
he might become renewed, according to his innate consciousness, in moral purity ; and enslaved as 
he felt himself to be, to his rational, hogish tavern ana table delights and sensualities, hence we 
see at once the secret of his constant mental depression and bondage; for the spirit of his life 
was like that of a guilty criminal, ever expecting the moment of his trial and execution. 

In this connexion, we shall give a letter, though a little out of date, wrote by Mr. Law toa 
Mr. John Lewsley.of Bristol, merchant, in answer to one from him—as illustrating the edifying 
purport and invariable tenor of his spiritual advices. His whole remedy for those who applied to 

im, in every case, (from the date of his ‘‘ Three Letters to a Lady inclined to enter into the Church 
of Rome,” in 1732,) consisting in an implicit faith, and total abandonment to the sole operation of 
a all-working, redeeming spirit of Christin the soul. This letter is invaluable in regard to its 

nstruction :— 

“ Kings Cliffe. July 9th. 1755..—My dear Friend—For so I must call you, though unknown 
to me, yours of the 27th. of May came safe to hand. 

Your true conduct under your present light is to turn inwards, and endeavour to find and 
feel the truth and reality of those doctrines there, which you begin to have a sight of. 

__ For all that I have written is only to help mankind, in this age of darkness, controversy, and 
delusion, to find the full truth and fundamental ground of all the doctrines of salvation, as plainly 
written and demonstrated in the essence, state and condition of their own souls, as they are in 
scripture. [This sentence might serve, amongst others, as a motto to Mr. Law’s later writings. ] 

Under such a conviction as this, you come to this knowledge, that ali is to be transacted be- 
tween God and yourself; and that as you are, so is God towards you : and therefore you are to look 
for no good, but from such a state of heart, or kind of prayer, as keeps you continually uniting 
yourself to God, in steadily believing, and fully expecting to be delivered from all your evil, through 
the merits, mediation, and heavenly birth of the holy Jesus in your own soul. 

Form no idea of the progress ycu make, nor stand upon the watch how it advances in you. 
Give God your heart, desire only to die to yourself, and every thing that hinders your living unto 
Him, and then your road is safe and good, whatever you meet in it. 

All my books will at present be of use to you, provided you read them as your instruction 
how to find and know the misery and corruption of your fallen nature, and the absolute impos- 
sibility of ever being delivered from it, but by turning to God through Jesus Christ. For they 
mean nothing else but to lead you from me, and from yourself, from all trust in created things, to 
expect and find all that you want, in God alone, in the immediate operation of his /iving Word and 
Spirit in your soul. ‘ 

In all your readings, ‘read more with your heart, than with your head: and never exercise 
your mind in apprehending any difficult matters, or stay upon them, whenever you meet them. 

Your heart given up to God ‘will have its sufficient daily illumination, and, in its proper time, 
its true fitness for the understanding of every matter, than can be a blessing to you. And be 
assured of this, that no knowledge but that which is born within you, from a heart in union with 
the eternal Word and Spirit of God, is worth a moment’s thought.—My dear friend, Adieu.—— 
W. Law.” 755 

In the early part of this year, it would appear, Mr. Langcake had introduced one Mr. Richard 
Clarke, anumerical mystic and prophetic writer, to the notice of Mr. Law, and to solicit a sub- 
scription on his behalf, towards the publication of a spiritual work, he being in indigent circum- 
stances. The following letter will show with what genuine kindness of heart the desired pecuniary 
aid was afforded :— f ; 

“ Jany. 24th. 1756.——My dear friend—I had just sent mine to you by the post of this day, be- 
fore yours came to hand, and so you have the trouble of a second letter. I am much pleased with 
your having acquainted me with Clarke’s affair; and it is a pleasure to me to do anything through 
your hands, who are quite dear to me. You may go directly to my Nephew in Cornhill for the five 
pounds. Your demand of it in my name will be sufficient, and with my service, you may tell him 
that he will hear from me in a post or two. I have no time to say any more,—Dear soul, 
Adieu.—W. Law.” ; x 

The following letter written some months afterwards evidently relates to the same subject; 

the book, with which Mr. Law proposed to kindle his chamber fire, being the very work to the pub- 
lication of which, he had himself subscribed, according to the foregoing epistle :— 

“ Aug. 29th. 1756.——My dear Langcake—As it is usual with you to receive letters from me 
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toute vérité; prenant ainsi a la lettre ce fameux oracle de Delphes, nmosce te ipsum, il soutient 
que, pour ne pas se méprendre sur l’existence et sur Y’harmonie de tous les étres composant Yuni- 





that may be said to have nothing in them, but the good will of the writer, so I shall make no apology 
for this, which has no more to say for itself. f : ¥ 

I could not let my Nephew come empty handed to you from me, and if you will call this some- 
thing, you will do it a great honor. ae 

Your friend Clarke’s piece will have its place amongst those books that at certain times, help to 
kindle my fire. This is not through contempt or disregard of him or his pen, but because I know 
of no better use of such materials. It is all the good that I can have from them. If the public 
should have as bad a taste as I have, he must, as he says, lay aside his pen. : . 

But though I am thus hard to be pleased, yet every line that comes from you is laid amongst 
my choicest papers. Take a loving adieu from—Wm. Law.” Bs y 

In the due order of our narrative we shall find occasion to notice this writer again, where Mr. 
Law refers to his prophetical calculations and the doctrine of final restitution. We may observe 
here that he professed to have discovered the key to the secret numbers and symbols of scripture, 
and ventured to determinately foretell and publish the year (if not the exact day and hour) of the 
second coming of Christ which was to be at the latter part of the last century. And his writings 
are composed, in a great measure, of such unprofitable speculations concerning the councils of the 
divine wisdom. He followed in the train of the old fanatics, though Swedenborg beats them all 
hollow, as he said the last judgment really happened in the year 1756, and that the disciples were 
then sent through the regions of spiritual nature to preach the Gospel!! (Ihe gospel of the re- 
demption of man from the fall by Jesus Christ, so that true believers at the hour of death follow 
Christ into paradise, and the unregenerate abide in the root of nature, having no light of him in 
them.) Such were the Baron’s conceptions of the scheme and constitution of Christianity. 

We have mentioned the friendship which existed between the celebrated John Byrom of Man- 
chester, M.D., poet and short hand writer, and Mr. Law. Byrom, it would seem, had turned some 
part of Law’s writings into poetry, and on proposing to continue the transformation, had at the 
tirst blush, been encouraged by the latter to do so. This intimacy in all probability began in a si- 
milar way to other instances of friendship with an author, who was sought as we have said, by all 
classes of persons, learned and unlearned, not only as a spiritual adviser and sage, but as one of 
the first spirits of the age, whose friendship was highly hororable and beneficial to those who coulé 
secure it. This surmise is confirmed by Byrom’s application to Law in 1736, on account of a lady 
who was about to join the Quakers; on which occasion Law wrote the five letters mentioned in 
the note, p. 363-4. The attachment of Dr. Byrom was of that chivalrous character that his 
whole arsenal of wit and learning was always ready in the defence of Mr. Law, in whose service he 
volunteered as a sort of champion. In illustration of this, we purpose to insert from the documents 
in our possession three letters of his correspondence with Warburton. They belong indeed to an 
earlier date than that at which we have arrived, but as it was in the year 1757 that Law himself 


-took up the lash to scourge his rampant flippant antagonist, we could not give them in a more 


appropriate place than the present. 

Warburton, we have observed, following in the wake of Trap, but in his own brutal style, 
had attacked Law (through Wesley and others), more particularly in a volume of sermons, which, 
after Mr, Law’s death, were distended into the “ Doctrine of Grace,” and made the occasion of a 
reply to Mr. Law’s strictures in his ‘“‘ Address to the Clergy,” and ‘‘Letters.’’ It was against at- 
tacks of this nature, which Law himself could not stoop to notice, that Dr. Byrom had opposed 
himself in the correspondence we are about to cite; which, as we possess it, commences with the 


‘reply of Byrom to Warburton’s first letter. It should be stated that the copy of this correspond- 


ence we hold, is in Byrom’s handwriting, being made out and sent to Mr. Law, accompanied by 
the following note:— 

“Tuesday Morning. April 21st. 1752,There has been no opportunity of obeying your di- 
rection in sending the Answer to Mr. W.’s first [letter], which you have a copy of, and the short 
notice of one at present but just affords aleisure for an hasty transcribing of it, together with his 
Second and its Answer, for your perusal, and opinion of this new and unexpected correspondence ; 
and how to manage in returning civilities, and preserving freedom properly, in case of a continu- 
ance. With which you will favor—his Excellency—Your Poet.” 

The copy of the letter from Warburton above alluded to, we have not been able to discover ; 
and the answer to it of the date of February 2nd. 1752 by Byrom, as well as Warburton’s mild and 
well written reply, dated Prior Park, near Bath, April 3d. 1752, and Byrom’s rejoinder of April 
10th. same year, on account of their great length, we (now) perceive we must defer to the proposed 
larger biography, as other interesting letters and correspondence with Law, of the years 1736-7, 
and of Law with Byrom up to the year 1760. 

This correspondence will elucidate how Law was kept au fait of the treatment of him by War- 
burton, and others; whose judgment slumbered not, as we are about specially to notice. 

Byrom as we have seen, subscribes himself ‘‘ Your Poet” in writing to Law, and the second 
volume of his ‘‘ Poems,” by the copious versifications it contains of Law’s writings, almost in 
the original words, testifies how he, like Payne, must have been captivated with Law's style 
of een and diction. Wesley in his Journals, of 1773, notices these Poems in the following 
words :— 

‘‘ Read Dr. Byrom’s Poems. He has all the wit and humour of Dr. Swift, together with 
much more learning, a deep and strong understanding, and above all, a serious vein of piety. 
few things in the second volume are taken from Jacob Behmen; to whom I object, &c. &c.”; see 
the quotation, and remarks upon it, in Note of p. 93.—He continues, ‘‘ But setting these things 
aside, we have some of the finest sentiments that ever appeared in the English tongue; some of 
the noblest truths expressed with the utmost energy of language, and the strongest colors of poetry. 
shar upon the whole, I trust this publication will much advance the cause of God, and of true 

gion. 

Now these very fine sentiments and noble truths were chiefly Mr. Law’s, put into verse by his 
admiring friend and poet. But what must be said of Wesley’s pertinacious judging of Behmen, 
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vers, il suffit 4 ’homme de se bien connaitre lui-méme, parce que le corps de homme a un rap> 
port-nécessaire avec tout ce qui est visible, et que son esprit est le type de tout ce qui est invisible, 


whom he admits he does not understand, and notwithstanding the demonstrations under which he 
had smarted, and hard knocks on the head he had received for his previous perverseness and stu- 
pidity, but that a spirit of malevolence, surpassing any sudden surprise of fabulous fox and grapes 
wrathfulness, would seem to have possessed him towards the biessed man, That such was. the 
opinion of some in his day, appears from a pamphlet now before us, printed in the year 1783, thus 
entitled: ‘¢ A Word to the Rev. Mr. John Wesley, on account of his great Enmity to Behmen, and 
calling him, Demonosopher. To which is added, Behmen’s Refutation of the shameful and dis- 
graceful Libel of the Primate of Gorlits, against his Book of True Repentance &c.; because; it is 
a full Answer to all the Objections and Malevolent Speeches, that ever have been, or ever shall be 
uttered and published against him.” It was, doubtless, the perusal of this pamphlet, that in- 
duced Henry Brooke, as recited at the foot of p. 91, to rebuke Mr. Wesley for his rash, ungovern- 
able spirit and sinfulness, and which gave occasion for the letter there quoted, written by Wesley, 
inreply. Though unhappily, Wesley too often sinned and repented in instances affecting the pro- 
minent features of his peculiar idiosyncracy and complexion. The following are extracts from — 
this publication :— 

“‘Sir—Your attack on J. B. in your ‘ Arminian Magazine’ of April, 1782, discovers too great 
adegree of malevolence to be suffered to pass unnoticed. Many pious and learned men both in 
the past and present century, thought him deserving the title of theosopher; but you, full of 
hatred to the man—the reason is obvious, after searching his writings for matter of accusation, 
most unmercifully and unfairly drag him before the public, and pass upon him the severest sen- 
tence a malevolent heart could utter. 

But did you, Sir, never feel a spark of love arise in your heart for an author you thought you 
had reaped benefit from? And can you think that there are not some now existing, who have 
received benefit from Behmen’s writings? How astonished must such then be, to see a man of 
your character standing forth in the decline of life, abusing, reviling, and calling Behmen a de- 
monosopher ! 

The late Dr. Newton, Bishop of Bristol, in his prophecies, vol. iii. 194, speaking of Savona- 
rola, who in the fifteenth century preached against the luxury, vices, and debauchery of the Roman 
clergy, and was burned by them for so doing, says, ‘‘all persons of any note and eminence bear a double 
character in the world, and so doth Savonarola—his admirers extolling him as the best of men and 
the prophet of God, his enemies reviling him as the worst of impostors and hypocrites; butif his 
works may speak for him, theyare in the opinion of Dupin, full of grace and maxims of piety.” Dr. 
Newton lived to see the above observation exactly verified. He himself thought well of Savona- 
rola; but Dr. Warburton, late Bishop of Glocester, and Dr. Newton’s contemporary, in his Doc- 
trine of Grace falls most outrageously on Savonarola, giving him the worst and blackest character, 
and then (Horresco referens) compares Mr. Law to the deformed picture he had drawn, because 
Mr. Law had written an Answer to him which he could not confute. 

And is there no enmity in the heart of Mr. Wesley against Mr. Law, for correcting him in his 
“« Letters,” on account of his illiberaj and unchristian treatment of Mr. Law, in his Preservative ? 
Hincille Lachryme ! ‘ 

O Sir! what could provoke you to call Behmen a demonosopher? Did you conceive that by 
rendering him detestable, you might make Mr. Law odious 2—But if you do not understand the 
“language of nature,” (which Behmen did, as may be seen in his Life, lately published by Mr. 
Okely of Northampton), you certainly understand English, I shall therefore here present you 
with Behmen’s Defence of himself against a Libel of the Primate of Gorlits, being a most abusive 
invective against his little book of the Way to Christ. You willthere see an angry malicious zealot, 
attributing as well as yourself, his writings to the devil; and others will have the satisfaction to 
see as complete an overthrow of all his adversaries as ever was written. * * *” [Hereupon is 
given the ‘‘ Defence.” After which the Expostulator proceeds thus:—] 

‘From the date of this curious libel it appears to have been published March 27th. 1624. 
Behmen’s answer was written and dated April 10th. a fortnight after; and the 18th. of November 
following, he died. His friends finding it in MS. printed it in vindication of his innocence; 
and a better proof could not be adduced either to acquit or condemn him than his own words. 
If Mr. Wesley therefore can convict him out of this Answer to the Primate of Gorlits, or out 
of the Way to Christ, of being taught by the devil, and that he drew what he wrote from the 
bottomless pit, I will acknowledge my ignorance anderror. * Bn > 

Did Mr. Wesley ever read with attention Behmen’s ‘‘ Way to Christ?” speak of this book, 
because this was the only one he ever printed. As to the rest printed after his death, some I am 
apt to think, had he lived, would never have been published; for he was continually receiving 
questions to answer, requests to write on various subjects, and answering letters. But you, Sir, 
are still living, and are the author of abundance of Tracts, and doubtless have been careful to 
expunge all inaccuracies, and to send them forth to the press correct. But notwithstanding, have 

ou not published downright contradictions? And were not many of these contradictions 
fet collected out of your writings by Mr. ———, and published, that you might see your incon- 
sistencies? But have youever made the least excuse or apology for yourself? ‘‘If the trumpet 
(saith St. Paul) gives an uncertain sound, who can make himself ready for the battle?” Before 
you attempted therefore to take the ‘‘mote out of your brother's eye,’ should you not ‘‘ first 
have pulled the beam out of your own?” ‘‘ Who art thou (saith St. James) that judgest another ?’’ 

But before we part, Sir, I would ask why Behmen in so many of your Magazines, should 
be made the object of your resentment? Even his death I perceive could not escape you. 
What (say you) was there remarkable in Behmen's death? To the jaundiced eye every thing 
appears discolored. Had not malevolence taken deep root in your heart you never could have 
asked such a question. His last words were some of the most remarkable tha” ever were 
uttered. * * *” But to return. y . A hot 

‘At the period of his close intimacy with Mr. Law, Byrom was instrumental in the publication 
of a new edition of Behmen’s “ Way to Christ,” as stated in the following quotations from the pre- 
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Que ‘homme étudie done, et ses facultés physiques dépendantes de lorganisation de son corps, 
et ses facultés intellectuelles dont l’exercice est souvent influencé par les sens ou par les objets 


face to the last edition of that work, in 12mo., by the aforesaid Mr. Edward Fisher and others, and 
printed at Bath, a.p.-1775, by Hazard, for Thos. Mills, Bristol :— i 3 

«“ The English translation (it is there stated) of the ‘ Way to Christ,’ was first printed in 24mo., 
for Humphrey Blunden, a lover of the Teutonic theosophy, in the year 1654. And again, near a 
hundred years afterwards, in 1752, at. Manchester, in 12mo. under the auspices of the late pious 
and ingenious Dr: Byrom, who was likewise an admirer of this divine writer.” But the French 
translation of this work, published at Berlin, in the year 1722, is, as we have already intimated, 
more to our mind, both as to arrangement of the several contents, and to its rendering, the phrase- 
ology and style being of a more popular and regular character. , 

‘We must not omit one particular in reference to Byrom, which, however trifling, is worthy of 
observation, on account of the individual concerned. We allude to the marriage ofa relation of his 
of the same name, with the holy Bramwell ; whom we have so often referred to, as a classic model 
of a gospel Christian or regenerate believer, and of a pastor and priest of Jesus Christ. Especially 
as exhibiting, in his spiritual walk, the pursuit of the proper object of a religious life, namely the 
attainment of ‘the full birth of the spirit of love,” “ entire sanctification,” ‘‘ the marriage of the 
lamb,” by the proper means of growth in grace and arrival at that state, namely the due order and 
proportions of physical with psychical devotion, So that, in his practice, may be traced, a direct, 
beaten path of ascent, without deviations in it either to the right or to the left, from the natural 
fallen state: of man, tothe highest degree of spiritual, Christian renovation.— Many have been the 
eminent examples of renewed, regenerate souls amongst the truly devoted to God in this country 
(and some the writer is acquainted with), and also among the foreign ‘spiritualists, Romish and 
Protestant; (and it perhaps would be difficult to conceive purer sanctity and greater devotion than 
what distinguished Gregory Lopez and others that might be named, of Spain and France;) but, we 

F , remark, never probably, has the church produced a more accomplished example of a practical, 
aed Aarrmepslid; Gospel christian and ecclesiastic. His spiritual state being the pure growth and fruit not of 
7 * «J religious notions or book knowledge, but of 4 simple reception of Gospel doctrine, according to its 
the prima-facie sense, and a laborious, conformity of practice accordingly ; especially in the instance of 
bf importunate and unceasing prayer, and that total self-denial which is essential to the true and 
rv , actual exercise of it. The precepts and counsels, and example, and spirit of humility and meek- 
ness of Jesus Christ, and the elucidations of Apostolic sentiment and action, were his constant study, 

¢@ and sohe became what may be termed, a standard regenerate man ; the gravity and seriousness of 
Dey) Ort his character being doubtless much aided by his natural complexion which was of that turn. No 
ud fiction of the popular, Jazy ‘justification by faith ” doctrine,,could mystify and delude him; 

Us sac ao no jumping into all the privileges and enjoyments of religioxt ‘‘simply on believing ;? but the 
at good old common sense mode of diligent, laborious dying to self, of striving, watching, praying, 

sce oo agonizing, was the way he pursued, and this as the preparation of the heart, for God to raise up 

N\ therein the perfect image of his well-beloved Son;—this we say, was Bramwell’s orthodox salva- 

tion-doctrine:and process, as it was that of his master and redeemer, Jesus Christ. It is labour— 
exercise—practice, that makes perfect in salvation as in other arts. 

And had Bramwell been called to it, and favored accordingly with the “* Word of wisdom,” 
through the theosophic elucidations of Behmen, the world might have viewed ‘in him the true 
Christian worker of miracles, described Mark xvi.,17, 18, and divine magus or alchemist. Which 

Oe -,, latter (N.B.) can only arise out of Bramwell’s grdund of experience and regenerate manhood: his 
; CLrtnte process. and attainments being the way, and subordinate qualifications of the philosophical artist. 
proutitck Verbum sat. 

‘ Bidding adieu to the amiable, quaint old English poet, Byrom, we now resume our narrative, 
greased Otel which left us at the commencement of the year 1757. We have already noticed the Babylonish’ 
¢ A : , confusion into which the Protestant scholastic theology had sunk. We have also mentioned one’ 
Me (t+11+++ OF or two strange doctrines which the enthusiastie’sectarians, and so called “ first Reformers ” had: 
adopted; though alas! ignorance of theological truth and its constituent relations, was not confined 
2 ili / to these, or to the field preachers which overran this country, and in a less measure, Holland and. 

ae bee) Germany. The learned themselves, though many of them very devout, were groping about in 
frrsder equal mental and spiritual darkness; just as in the case of Newman and other examples of the 
mongrel divinity science and would-be spiritualism of our.own times. The objects of their rational 
Zz contentions, and wrangling amongst:each other, were not however, the flagrant blasphemous and: 
A preposterous doctrines of election, reprobation &c., &c., but were so to speak of a more sober cast, 
as befitting erudite minds. For instance, one of the subjects of learned discussion at the early 
part of the last century, was concerning the immortality of the soul, the celebrated Mr. Henry 
Dodwell maintaining that immortality was not natural to it, but conferred by Christian baptism !: 
It will be needless to recount the varieties of monstrous abortions brought forth by university’ 
learning severed from a knowledge of the natural grounds of Christianity, or the plain letter, 
analogy, and sure guide of scripture. But we relate another instance, which will bring us into’ 
the train of our present narrative. Namely that Warburton, who was celebrated as a Leviathan 
of scholastic learning, and for his intimate familiarity with the ribaldry (and filth) of classic poets 
of all ages down to the ‘‘ Dunciad,” being in holy orders, as a true son of the church, must needs: 
(thus equipped,) write a learned book in defence of Christianity. One of the novel hypotheses he 
therein advanced and most learnedly maintained, ‘‘ dragging (as it is said) the Scripture by the’ 
hair of the head” to support his position, was, that the ancient Jews were not instructed in the 
knowledge of a future state, by the writings of their great lawgiver Moses, at the same time he ventured 
to handle rather cavalierly Dr. Sherlock, the then Bishop of London, who incidentally, in some of 
his published discourses, had affirmed the direct contrary. The work we here refer to, the ‘ Di- 
vine Legation of Moses” the reader will doubtless be acquainted with, as a mass of great learning, 
and not improbably, destined by its author to form an eternal monument to his presumed unpar- 
alleled geniusand erudition, if not a stepping stone (in the absence of a political pamphlet) toa high 
seat in the school of Christ, if thereby be understood the Anglican church establishment. 
Now, it appeared to Mr, Law, was the time arrived to take his flippant antagonist in hand; t » 
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extérieurs, et ses facultés morales ou 8a conscience qui suppose en lui une volo: i i 
acu té on mté libre; e’est 
dans cette étude qu’il doit rechercher la vérité, et il trouvera en lui-méme tous les moyens néces- 





rebuke his pride and coarseness, and to vindicate the interests of Christian truth, without himself 
entering into a personal contention. 

Now also, was the opportunity providentially presented, (as in the case of Trap,) for him to 
exhibit, to the edification and incitement of the theological world, a new and further display of the 
lofty and enlightened science of mystical divinity and theosophy—such indeed as we would pro- 
pose systematically to cultivate, amongst other evangelical prerogatives and divine attainments, 
in our projected theosophic college; where indeed, the highest popular scholastic erudition and 
intellectual ability might form mere rudimentary qualifications of the student, who would thence 
ascend through all the degrees of divine science, up to the sublimated light and wisdom of pure 
truth, which only is the proper centre, where to obtain a just judgment of matters not only of 
theology but of all philosophy. 

To attempt any particular description of the manner in which Mr. Law performs his proposed 
task in the work we are now to notice, beyond what has been hitherto stated thereupon, would 
only tend to sink rather than elucidate its merits, we shall therefore content ourselves with 
remitting the reader to the perusal of the work, not doubting of his subsequent full acquiescence 
in the sobriety and justness of our representations of its character. But, such an exposure of 
incapacity as Warburton is therein made to undergo, it may be said, few if any men of his preten- 
sions have had to suffer. The title page reads thus :—‘‘ A short but sufficient Confutation of the 
Rev. Dr. Warburton’s Projected Defence (as he called it) of Christianity, in his ‘ Divine Legation 
of Moses.’ In a Letter to The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of London. a.p. 1757.” 

We have remarked how Wesley in the ‘‘Selections” he published, from Mr. Law’s Writings, 
—of what he considered evangelical and edifying in them, reprinted almost the entire of this 
work, which yet, though of popular apprehension, teems every page of it, with such mystic im- 
plications, science and developments, as he on a different occasion, would have rejected as 
«< Behmenish, void, and vain.” But here the truth and the application of it to Warburton, were 
so racy and admirable, as to be irresistible even to Mr. Wesley. 

We cannot however conclude our notice of this work without specifying one of its peculiar 
practical features, namely, that it may be regarded as a model theological review, written accord- 
ing to the highest science; and, whilst confuting the unfounded pretensions of the author under 
examination, and replacing the same by the proper sense and understanding, throwing out right 
and left wherever an opening in the argumentation will allow, and as fast as the mind of the 
reader can receive the knowledge without being dazzled and confounded by it, flashes of sublime 
instruction in the deepest and most concerning mysteries of nature and the Gospel—such verities 
indeed as could only be discoverable in their vastitude and harmonious unity, and be directly 
demonstrated, by such a mystic eagle-eye, and powerful logical intellect as distinguished Mr. Law. 
In fine we have in this letter, the conclusion of the philosophy of the ‘‘ Appeal” the ‘‘ Way to 
Divine Knowledge” and “ Spirit of Love,” with an example of its applicability in the resolution 
of theological problems. And in such respect, (coupling with it the “‘ Case of Reason ” as will be 
well understood why, on due reflection upon the capacity of that work,) it may not be unaptly 
regarded, as the topstone of the great pulwark of Christianity, contained in the author’s writings. 

For, whilst mere unilluminated reason in the speculating minds of Hume, Bolingbroke, Gibbon, 
Voltaire, and other free-thinkers, gazing up at nature, at the stars of heaven, those innumerable 
worlds of the universe, amongst which, the globe we inhabit is scarcely comparable for magnitude 
to a grain of sand on the sea shore, and, considering the Great. Spirit of life, power, and wisdom, 
which must be everywhere present to sustain and move all; and then turning mentally to the 
professed revelation of the Jewish and Christian scriptures,—can feel no secret, intrinsic affinity 
between them, as might reasonably be expected if revelation were true; especially how this vast 
universe of worlds was made chiefly in respect to this little grain of sand, our globe, and altogether 
solely with reference to that little atom of intellectual vitality upon it, man. Further, considering, if 
man were what heis represented by revelation, the formal son of this Great Spirit, he would not be 
left by him in such darkness with respect to his nature and will, but that he would make himself 
known, sensibie and evident to man; would interpose for oppressed virtue and goodness, and 
openly threaten and punish the wickedness, injustice and diabolical cruelty everywhere prevalent 
onthe earth. Then again, arguing, How can any man, enjoying his rational powers, believe that. 
this Great Spirit, who is always present beyond the remotest fixed star as here and everywhere, 
opened himself in a central point and became a man, in whom according to the Christian gospel, 
dwelt all the fulness of the God-head bodily, and yet not a hundred thousandth part of the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, the workmanship of his hands, have the least just conception, if any belief of 
this alleged verity; and that this mysterious incarnation in the so termed fallen humanity, died to 
atone for the sins of the world, as if the Great Universal, were it needful, could not have forgiven 
and reharmonised man of his own accord. And then again, sagaciously remarking, How artfully 
has Moses put together the Old Testament scriptures, and what a tale he telis to his own people, 
over whom he was more than emperor, and who durst not disbelieve or oppose him on pain of 
instant death; of the creation of this universe only about six thousand years ago, and all in the 

eriod of six days or one hundred and forty-four hours, of the making of man, then some time 
afterwards of woman, then how a serpent talked with her (as an ass did afterwards to a man) and 
deceived her and so brought death into the world. How the Great Universal Spirit of impartial 

oodness, chose the Israelitish nation to be his special favorites, notwithstanding the fraud, lies 
and deceit which formed the basis of their particular establishment, in Rebecca and Jacob, and the 
subsequent wickedness of their children, yea he chose this little branch of the great human tree, 
above all the stem and other chief branches, with their learning science and religion, though unde- 
niably sprung from the great Shem, inheriting his knowledge and being his imitators in the devout 
worship of this Great Spirit ; from whom, indeed, Moses himselfand themselves had derived allthe 
knowledge they possessed. How, further, (Moses relates) the Great Spirit appeared to him and 
talked with him, and enabled him to lead the people out; how the Great Spirit at his bidding, 
destroyed thousands upon thousands of (his other children) the poor unoffending inhabitants of 
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saires pour y arriver. Voila ce que auteur appelle la révélation nature tle. Par exemple, la plus 





Egypt with their innocent little ones, pitiable cattle and their pastures, with such horrible plagues 
as would rack invention to conceive, and then drowned king Pharaoh and all his hosts in the Red 
sea. And afterwards sanctioned (in these his alleged favorites) such butchering murders and 
horrible villanies as put all the murders of a Mahomet, an Alexander, ora Napoleon, completely in 
the shade for significance—all these horrors being inflicted by the Great Spirit of life and love 
upon such myriads of his children, purely for the sake of his favorite little number of Israelites: so 
Moses seems to represent, though no documents or monuments have ever been found in Egypt bearing 
the most remote allusion to such incredible, apochryphal great events. How, further, he, Moses 
brought the people into the candy desert and kept them there forty years, and fed them not by 
ordinary food but by bread daily actually sent down from the sky, (though what is sky?) with the 
food indeed of angels! (Representations of the Israelites as stationed in the desert, with their tents, 
and in the midst the strange Mormon or pin-fold looking tabernacle of worship, with the sand hills 
all around in the distance, being exhibited in the shop windows about town)——and this handful 
of illiterate ignorants, worse than Mormonists, forsooth! the only favorites of that Being, who at 
that very moment, thus represented, was blessing and rendering fertile ten thousand lands, and 
imparting his spirit light and life to ‘millions of rational and devout souls in all nations!! Then, 
again, how cleverly Moses provides against gainsayers and counter evidence, for he distinctly kills 
in less than forty years every soul but two, that he had brought out of Egypt, and that knew how 
things were going on in the world—as to the Chartists and Radicals he swallowed them up on the 
first tokens of rebellion; and these two, though he for a special purpose allowed them a little in- 
tercourse without, but not to come within ‘ the wholesome influence of the external world,” yet 
when they had served his purpose they die also—————and so forth, through all the other seeming 
jrrationalities. (For objections against the Jewish and Christian history, see the Deistical writings 
of the early part of the last century, and others) ———— 

Now we say, whilst unenlightened ‘reason’ thus gazes at the alleged facts and surface of the 
piblical revelation, as it has been observed “ like a heifer at a new door to its stall,” wondering 
and unable to reconcile them with nature, sense and experience, yet at the same time feeling itself 
jn a worse dilemma than the simple believer, as being totally submerged in an abyss of darkness 
and uncertainty as to its origin and destination, and relations to the Great Spirit of the Deity 
which yet it fully acknowledges——this treatise, or “Confutation of Warburton’s projected De- 
fence,” (with the “‘ Case of Reason ” added, as we have cbserved,) summarily clears up (to the 
satisfaction of the qualified reader,) the seeming paradoxes and per se unaccountable events which 
characterize the Christian scheme: shewing the mystery and golden thread which runs through 
all its parts, and exhibiting the parallels (impossible to have been invented by art,) between the 
first and second Adam, and the circumstances that are related as having transpired at the creation 
aud the fall of the former, and at the birth and in the process of redemption of the latter. De- 
monstrating then, as Mr. Law does therein, succinctly, the truth of the divine economy of the 
Jews, and the ground of the extraordinary facts appertaining to the history of Christianity, nar- 
sated by Moses, so as to place all beyond dispute——we consider, we may fairly regard such a 
work as the topstone of the impregnable bulwark of Christianity contained in his own (and his 
espoused) writings, and the close of his philosophical elucidations. For although he wrote after- 
wards, (besides one or two trifling pieces,) the “ Adaress to the Clergy,” this was not so much a 
book of divine philosophy, as a trumpet-blast, or powerful diapason and application of the gradu- 
ated harmony, sum and object of his latter, or rather of his entire two-fold Elias ministration. 

The following letter written by Mr. Law at this period to Mr. Langcake, will shew that the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Sherlock, fully appreciated the merits of Mr. Law’s work, and the honor he 
had done him in its publication :— 

“« June 9th. 1757.——My dear friend—I have I believe near half a dozen letters to thank yon 
for; and am as much behind hand in the same acknowledgments to our good friend Mr. Ward. 
You must help one another to bear with me. \ g 

_ Mr. Gurney is here with us, but his hearing is so bad at this time, that the speaking is all on 
his side, and the hearing only onours. And what makes us hear him with more pleasure, is his 
speaking so much about you. ; 

Neara fortnight ago I received a very good and friendly letter from the Bishop of London and 
fancying you may be desirous of knowing what he says with regard to my book, I send you as fol- 
lows in his own words, 

‘ Permit me to make my acknowledgments to you, for the honor you have done me in your 
Letter inscribed to me, in which I find many things that give me great satisfaction, and which 
apnee nets seat Mb ys all those, who seek only for the truth.’ 

wou. ave half a dozen of them covered with marble or blue paper, sent m 
parcel that comeshither. I would also desire you to send forty of the “Christian Piety.” "loch these 
tt and pay vv as ponreelh ane erty take all bd eh ae of my nephew. Ask Mr. Richardson if 

e knows whether any of them have been sent tothe Universities. I isi 

of it Sroeper yet.—Adieu.—W. Law.” would not have the advertising 

e have already stated,—that this ‘‘ Letter” or “ Confutation ” was neve’ i i 
Warburton. After the deathof Mr. Law, when his ‘‘ Address to the Clergy” was pabioneas ines 
found to contain some further strictures upon Warburton’s writings, and a note, wherein he face- 
tiously remarks, that though Warburton had recently been made a prelate, yet that he should 
continue to remark upon him as a plain ‘Mr. or Dr.,” being unwilling to charge such glaring 
errors and inconsistencies as he had pointed out upon a ‘Right Reverend Bishop’ as upon an 
ordinary man. Some short period afterwards, Warburton published his ‘Doctrine of Grace ;’’ 
wherein he pretended to answer these latter criticisms, But of the poignant anguish of mind he 
suffered from Mr. Law’s magisterial corrections in the former publication, and in his ‘‘ Collection 
of Letters,” we cannot perhaps have a better proof than the following raging and brutal remark 
ie Bola he gave utterance after the man—perhaps the only man whom he stood in terror of—was 

more :— 


«« When I reflect (he writes, alluding to Mr. Law) on his wonderful infatuation, who has spent 
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légére attention suffit, dit-il, pour nous apprendre que nous ne communiquons, et que nous ne 
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a long life in hunting after, and with an incredible appetite devouring, the trash dropt from every 
species of Mysticism, it puts me in mind of what travellers tell us of a horrid fanaticism in the 
East, where the devotee makes a solemn vow never»to taste of other food than what has passed 
through the entrails of some impure or savage animal. Hence their whole lives are passed (like 
Mr. Law’s among his Ascetics) in woods and forests, far removed from the converse of mankind.” 

_ But as Payne in the *‘ Letter” annexed to his “‘ Evangelical Discourses, 1763,” and Hartley in 
his “‘ Defence of the Mystic Writers ” appended to his ‘‘ Paradise Restored,” have both sufficiently 
commented upon the relations of Law and Warburton, we say no more, but refer the reader to 
those publications. Accidentally taking up a volume of Warburton’s Works one day, we observed 
that, in writing toa friend upon his state of health and spirits, he calls to mind that Law once 
said (in his ‘‘ Animadversions on Trap’s Reply”), that his brain was ‘‘ painted all over with hiero- 
glyphics,” but adding, ‘* Law was wrong.” 

Among the number of authors to which the ‘‘ Appeal’’ immediately gave rise, we are here re- 
minded of having omitted to name (in addition to Freke) one Dr. Nichs. Robinson of the Royal 
College of Physicians, London, who we conceive, had been originally attracted to the recreative 
study of theological philosophy, by Mr. Law’s Writings. In the year 1741, after the appearance 
of the ‘‘ Appeal,” he published a book with the following title:—‘ The Christian Philosopher, 
or a Divine Essay on the Doctrines of Man’s universal Redemption. Proving from the Principles 
of Nature, the Maxims of Philosophy, and the Sacred Records of the Old and New Testaments, 
that the various Revolutions of the Human Nature, as they relate to the Creation, Fall and Re- 
demption of Man, are grounded upon eternal Reason, and the Moral Fitness of Things.” With 
an Appendix (published in the year following), being ‘‘A Physico-Theological Discourse on the 
Nature, Attributes, and Properties of the Serpent, that tempted Eve in Paradise. Demonstrating, 
from the common Reasons of Nature, that Moses, left to himself, and unassisted with the Spirit 
of God, never could have sketched out such a Plan of Things as he has left us, upon the Creation 
and Fall of Man.” Prefaced by ‘‘ A Supplemental Discourse on the Image of God, as it distinguished 
Adam from all other Creatures in Nature, and set him at the Head of the Creation.” 

This work appears to be the production of a mind that had been deeply impressed with the 
sentiments and style of Mr. Law’s writings, more particularly of the ‘‘Case of Reason,” and 
«« Remarks on the Fable of the Bees,” but which had been Suddenly captivated by the novel man- 
ner of treating theological subjects of the “Appeal,” and then, conceiving superior advantages to 
arise from uniting the scholastic metaphysical style of argumentation from “the nature and fitness 
of things” with the modes of reasoning suggested by a knowledge of the deep truths of nature 
revealed by Behmen, had accordingly composed this book, which is directed against deism and 
atheism, the objects of the two works above mentioned. Buta student and imitator of Mr. Lawis . 
ever found to confound rather than render more luminous the subjects he has handled. This 
author proceeded no further with his avowed scheme, but remained passive until some twelve 
months after the publication ef Mr. Law’s ‘“ Confutation of Warburton,” the perusal of which had 
evidently excited him afresh, and set him upon patching and enlarging his work. In this interval 
he would appear to have read Pike’s “ Philosophia Sacra,” and other writers of the Hutchinsonian 
school. He, however, in the year 1758, published a new edition of the ‘‘Christian Philosopher,” 
in two volumes, which, though interesting in its subjects, large in its scope of comprehension, and 
written in a style somewhat partaking of the ease, spirit, and simplicity of Mr. Law’s diction, is a 
most imperfect work. The author has evidently ransacked Law and Behmen for truths relating to 
his scheme, but not understanding the actual grounds of their philosophy, neither the mind of 
Newton and other illustrators of philosophical truth, nor yet stepping cautiously in all his move- 
ments from certainty to certainty, but seeking chiefly, we say, to support his own conjectures, his 
work, so much of it as is his own, is a tissue of facts and unsound speculations. And, whilst af- 
fecting to be surprised at certain positions of his original authors (asifindeed he had had no intimacy 
with them), and of other orthodox writers concerning nature, he immediately afterwards reiterates 
their sense in his own ferm of expression. Still his work may suggest a popular moce of repre- 
senting the truths of Behmen, with their illustrations, of modern discoveries of science and expe- 
rimental philosophy. ; ee 

The next Letter we notice in the unpublished correspondence of Mr. Law in our possession, 18 
the following: ‘September 27th, 1757.——My dear friend—I thank you for yours of yesterday, but 
have not time to speak to the particulars of it as I would,—only take care of doctors. Griffith 
has no title to be regarded in anything he says. e s 

T have returned Menoza, and have taken a surfeit of the little I have read ofhim. I am very 
willing to make anacknowledgment to the bookseller, and would have you give as you think proper, 


and to his own satisfaction. A 
The friendly salutation of this house waits upon my best beloved friend.—Je vous porte dans 


coeur.——W. Law. : 
monp.s—Mr. Gambold was with me both before and after he was a Moravian. At first he came with 
six or seven of his fellow Methodists from Oxford, he only then hung down his head, spoke now 
or then a word or two, with much show of humility, meekness, &c. I said to one of them, whom 
J had been more acquainted with, that I could not tell what to make of Mr. Gambold, or why he 
should come tome. He said it was his great modesty that made himactinthemanner. 
When I afterwards saw him by himself, and he was more open, I could see nothing in him 
put that same kind of soft, humble, and meek language, that had nothing else in it. He after- 
wards consulted me by a letter from Oxford, in which he desired me to consider him as one that had 
been deeply experienced in all that the mystics had written in every age. And yet his letter was 
a full demonstration of quite the contrary. 
Two or three of the chief Moravians 
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about them than Mr. G. has done to you. The first thing to be done with any Moravian, is to 
shew him the necessity of confuting what has been laid to their charge and taken from their 
own books, by Rimius, the German; he has no title to be talked with till this is done.” 

As regards the systematic devotional practices of the ‘‘ United Brethren,”—a Society, by the 
way, for the implicit obedience of its chief members to the head, Count Zinzendorf, not uncom- 
parable to the Jesuits with their general,—and their peculiar exciting doctrines, which captivated 
‘Wesley so much on his visit to Herrnhuth in the year 1738, as mentioned in his journals ; and then 
his superinduction of parts,both upon his own solid Church of England principles of piety, im- 
bibed at the fountain of Law;—upon all these points we have afforded sufficient direction to the 
candidate, in the previous pages of this work. What Wesley afterwards thought and wrote of them, 
may be gathered from his publications, and from allusions in the “‘ Enthusiasm of the M. and P. 
compared.” There is evidently implied in these denunciations, something of a scandalous and 
grossly immoral nature, with respect to their more secret and sanctum sanctorum practices ; and 


this is doubtless, what Rimius in his “ Candid Narrative of the Herrnhuters,” 8vo. 1751, published 


atlength. All which indeed, is easily receivable by those readers, who have had any acquaintance 
with the uncontrolled popular workings of ignorant religious enthusiasm and antinomian prin- 
ciples, in this country and America ;—though with the Herrnhuters, the simple outer-court mem- 
bers were not initiated into, nor had any suspicion of, the infamous mysteries and discourses of 
the inner Jove circle. But Lavington’s tract of ‘‘ The Moravians Detected,” will leave nothing 
more to be desired concerning these matters; wherein also, Mr. Wesley’s celebrated ‘‘ man of God,” 
Peter Bohler (p. 95. supra,) willbe found to figure very respectably. Such doings however, can only 
last in a Society where the head that promotes them, is possessed of almost unlimited power, and 
during his life; the succeeding members of which and the former novitiates, shall find it impos- 
sible to believe them ever to have taken place. The active efforts of the Count’s disciples, in pro- 
pagating their doctrines throughout this country, (many of whom though weak-headed, were sin- 
cerely pious and amiable men,) were known to Mr. Law, as may be inferred from his letter of 
February 12th, 1753, (before inserted) to Mr. Langcake, who it would appear was personally ac- 
quainted with some of these leaders, who had been telling him that he was only in a legat state, 
which induced him to seek Mr. Law’s counsels, and so gave occasion to parts of Letter xiv (third 
edition) of his printed ‘‘Collection of Letters.” Though by the way, we have not been able to 
satisfy ourselves exactly, as to the individuals therein alluded to, as a Mr. G, and a Mr. S.; unless 
it be Stonhouse the Universalist, and Gambold, of the soi-disant Moravians. 

Respecting their peculiar Gospel doctrines, (see Letter, p. 551,) we may here remark, though 
we shall have to recur to the subject again in the course of our narrative, that it was this inces- 
sant talk and preaching about the ‘‘ heart-truth,” the ‘‘ blood,” and ‘‘the Lamb,” and of themselves 
as “ little lambs lying in the Saviour’s bosom, in whom he saw nosin,”.that ‘‘ his lambs might doas 
they would, for they were not under the law but under'grace,” and that it was “ all glory and alleluia, 
whatever they did,” (—a vA gapemone, ‘‘ the day of judgment is past, and we, the elect may lead a 
jolly life!!”) It was this incessant rant we say, about the ‘‘ blood,” the “‘ five wounds,” the ‘‘lamb,” 

‘justification,” “faith,” ‘ final perseverance,” “ election,” “salvation,” that these ‘‘ Germans” as 
they were familiarly termed, went preaching about the country, and by which they were so suc- 
cessful in making converts of the simple and ignorant. 

One of their eminent proselytes and preachers was a young Mr. Ingram, who, by his ‘‘ lamb’’ 
and “liberty” and “ blessed soul-saving ” preaching, had drawn into the number of his privileged 
flock, Lady Huntingdon’s two unmarried passé sisters, who, it would appear, followed the shep- 
herd up and down whithersoever he went; the end of which was—as in the modern parallel case 
of Prince of the Agapemone (N.B. probably an offshoot, through 4 2:'+2?z..u, from the same original 
root or stem), that one of these ancient matrons actually became Ingram’s own bosom lamb! The 
simple editor of the ‘‘ Life of Lady H.” speaks of these parties with great gravity and respect, but 
if the reader desires to obtain a true insight into their character, doctrine, and proceedings, with 
the judgment of a man of sense and piety upon them, he may consult for that purpose the artless 
autobiography or ‘‘ Memorial of John Nelson,” 18mo,, Mason, London. 

Mr. Law, in his writings (alluding to the abuse that is made of spiritual science by striving- 
Jess, prayerless, ideal transcendentalists), speaks upon the folly of attempting to understand divine 
mysteries (which only mean the manifestations of the divine nature in the soul), before the proper 
time. This he does in the ‘Spirit of Prayer,” but more emphatically in the ‘‘ Way to Divine Know- 
ledge,” and lastly in the third dialogue of the ‘‘Spiritof Love.” In reference to this practical point 
and by way of relief to our narrative, we here insert the foliowing ‘ Confession’ made by the theoso- 
phical savant, Freher, who, occasionally (1715,) frequenting a society (a revival of the early Philadel- 
phian Society, see Roach), which met together for the plausible purpose of spiritual edification and 
conversation upon the mysteries of Behmen, in whose theory and language they were well versed 
commonly there held his peace. Being reproached for his general taciturnity, as “ hiding his ta- 
lents under a bushel,” and told that it was his duty to edify the church by his high wisdom and 
understanding, and to make converts to the truth, he in reply, promised to give his reasons for the 
conduct he had pursued, which are contained in this confession. The opportunity which he most 
judiciously avails himself of for so doing, is at that stage of his theosophical discourse, upon the 
First of his ‘‘ Turez Taxes,” where, treating “of man in his primeval state,” he is orn his 
original relations to the abyssal Deity, and consequently the steps that he must take in the reer 
ration to regain his native place. He has brought the demonstration to that point which is deno- 
minated fre, in strict and proper spiritual language, and so termed by Mr. Law, p.75 supra ; which 
means that particular stafe in the spiral, introcircumvolutions of the lifelof nature through which 
the soul has to travel, in its journey of regeneration or purification; in other words, the gate of the 
full birth of the spirit of love;—the further and more sublimated degrees or interior stages of 
which, described by one who intellectually had had experience of the same in himself, namel 
Behmen, are justly and philosophically designated, Tincture, Majesty, Ternary, and lastly, “in the 
deepest depth, the ineffable Holy Name,” JEHOVAH ; (though not all living souls are philoso- 
phers, or have their senses exercised to understand the terms of philosophy.) —The following quo- 
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tation, then, is Freher’s ‘Confession,’ which we urgently recommend for perusal in this place, for 
its practical value, and for the suggestions it offers to the wise in heart. Though writing all his 
voluminous, ’and indeed invaluable (in their way) interpretations, justifications and demonstrations 
of Behmen, as the original truths of God, at the earnest request and instigation of others, he, 
Freher, though thus purposely performing a duty to society, and to the praise and glory of God, 
yet finds, that the application of his thoughts and mind to the subject, and to the labour of writing, 
is detrimental to that robust and lively growth in grace, purity and perfection, which is and should 
be the sole end of all knowledge, by withdrawing the efforts of his body, spirit, soul, from devotion. 
For though many things may keep the soul alive in God, prayer—Bramwell-like prayer is the most 
powerful stimulant and nourishment, or means to educe the divine life in the soul, in the proper 
Christ-like freedom and purity of development.—We most heartily recommend this long quotation 
to the meditation of the reader and to the notice of the candidate, as the substance of it must be 
made to preface, and to close ald that shall be ever set forth in any book or books, in recommenda- 
tion of the study of theosophical verities. We would only add one remark, if needful after what we 
have given, p. 527, concerning the two ways of learning goodness and virtue, which is this, that we 
are justified in recommending the study of Behmen, Law, &c., theoretically, to those who are called 
to education in divine knowledge, until they apprehend their ground; for it is by such apprehen- 
sion and knowledge that they can become true, divine workmen themselves, as to their own souls, 
and with regard to the world at large. Without further observation, then, we present the extract:— 


‘“« Having now done with the Fire, in the first cireumvolution of our spiral line, on the fore 
side of the figure of man, looking izto eternity; I should, according to my first intent and pro- 
mise, go further on to the second, third, and fourth, where Tineture, Majesty, and Ternary, 
where their different characters, and lastly in the deepest depth, the ineffable name JEHOVAH, 
do appear. But { must needs declare, that I cannot go further; for, being weary within and 
without, I must here stop, and apply from henceforth my mind wholly to another more necessary 
business, which will be of much greater importance to my own soul.—Accordingly, I here part 
with the prosecution of my first intent, and ask pardon for having inconsiderately promised some- 
thing which, because of some deeper emergent occasion, I cannot perform ; observing daily more 
and more, that an inward progress in the only necessary work, is hindered and retarded in my own 
soul, by applying so continually all my faculties to write with pen and ink. Yet will 1 not part 
with it so hastily, as not to lay down first, more explicitly, a solid substantial ground and reason 
for my doing so, even such a one as cannot but be acknowledged good and firm, and standing 
upon a solid bottom, both with respect to all of us in general, and also with respect to myself in 

articular. 

7 With respect to all of us in general it is undeniably true, that we know already much more than 
we need to know, of things requisite and necessary to that end, which all our knowledge is to lead 
us to; and that we are also convinced in ourselves of the truth thereof. For we do all knowand own, 
that the Fire (and the fundamental doctrine of conformity to Jesus Christ, so eminently implied 
therein,) is the only gate through which{we can be let in deeper; and before or without which none 
can see, much less possess and enjoy, what is behind or within that veil. And that it is that great 
point, wherein all our duties from this side, and all our happiness from the other side, do meet and 
concentre themselves; and which, as long as not attained and passed through, must needs hinder 
and retard the attainment of all really great and solid matters, in every soul—seeing that on this 
side of this great point, there is nothing really great, solid and weighty. If we then strive in 
sincerity, earnestness, and constancy, [taking as our model and guide, Bramwell,| to enter through * 
this gate, and to reach this great central point, we shall,find, every one in himself, according to his 
measure and degree, what Tincture is, what Majesty is, &c.; whereas without so finding it in our- 
selves, no angel from heaven can make us understand it from without. Why then should words 
be multiplied any further, about such things as are not relating at all to what we shall do, but only 
to what we may eapect in mercy, when we have done, or rather in doing that which we know we are 
todo. And 

With respect to myself in particular, I must needs declare openly, that all that I could say or 
write further concerning Tincture, Majesty, &c., would be said and written only as on this side of 
that great gate and point. But pray, what can be said thereof on this side? To what end, intent, 
and purpose, can any thing be said thereof; and what benefit could be expected either to myself or 
to any other, from such sayings and writings? Should not I swerve about in empty notions, and 
fill my own brain as well as the brain of others with shadows, having no life, reality and substance? 
How can I declare to any other what I have not seen myself, but only heard and read thereof? 
If I did say, I have seen these things, and know them in the ground of my own soul, I should 
be an impudent liar before God and men. If I did say that I have read in J. B., and have heard 
of these things (of the Light of Majesty especially,) both here and beyond sea, and never without 
perplexity and amazement, I should say the truth. And ifI did say,I can repeat the words or 
at least the substance thereof, written or spoken by others, I should say the truth likewise. But 
jf I did undertake to bring forth words of my own concerning the Tincture, Majesty, &c., though 
they were never so true, pertinent and consistent with the ground of my friend J. B., I might 
justly be called presumptuous. And though I might not be called so by others, yet mine own con- 
‘science would tell me that I am so, and that I intend to set up a fine shew, and to make myself a 
name and reputation &c., but no manner of benefit could arise from it, neither to myself nor to 
any other; but hurt rather, and detriment might be expected both on my side, and on the side of 
them that might think my words are what they are not.—But from this my plain declaration, and 
from the instance of my breaking off, whereby I declare both to myself and others, That there is 
the highest necessity for us to do what we know we ought to do, [that is to pursue the Bramwelt- 
process of devotion, in order to attain “‘perfection,”] but none at all to speculate, and search 
curiously after things not to be found out inany reality, but only as in a shadow, before we have 
done what our own heart tells us we are obliged to do; from this declaration and instance, I say, 
more benefit may reasonably be expected. 
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True it is, that I have formerly written something of these matters also, though very shortly, 
because I knew then as well as I know now, that I could do it but historically, not experimentally: 
but at this time, the case is quite altered by many other circumstances, and therefore I cannot do 
that same now again, which I could do then, but must break off before I come to the end of this 
‘First Table.” And ofthe other two Tables I must say, that not only there are many things in 
them which are already touched upon, and at least implicitly declared in this ‘‘ First Table; ” but 
also, that there is nothing in them which will not open and declare itself in reality and substance, 
when this gate is opened, and this point attained. If this be nota fully convincing argument, I will 
be willingly informed better; and if it be, this consequence is plain and evident, That it is much 
better both for myself and others to go forward within, [in the true Methodist way of seeking God, 
and ‘entire sanctification,”] than to run any further without, although perhaps I may be blamed 
by the one or other for so doing; which I may expect the rather, because such a thing was done 
already several times of late. For, 

One friend found fault with my living so much retired or in secret, and advised me to make 
myself known, to seek more of conversation, to go abroad, and to do with my talent some good in 
the present generation, by instructing others, and making proselytes to the truth; for, said he, 
I should find myself obliged to do so, if I had that knowledge that you have, &c. This friend I 
answered but very shortly then; and now think it not worth my while to take any further notice 
thereof, for reasons best known to myself. But, , 

Another good friend of mine, soon after this, found fault with my keeping, even among friends, 
so close to myself that they could hardly get anything from me, and told me, that others with 
whom we more conversed formerly had found the same fault, and the conclusion of all was this, 
that I was not fit for conversation. And to this friend I then made a serious promise that I 
would answer him, and lay open before him my inward ground and whole heart, without equivo- 
cations and mental reservations. This promise therefore I will now perform, according to my 
best ability, without regard to this or that which might arise in my own mind to dissuade me 
from such a freedom, and without fear of his taking anything amiss, or putting a wrong con- 
struction upon my words; and I will do it (1.), with a more general respect to those other friends 
whose testimony he brought in, and then also (2.), with a more particular respect to the conversa- 
tion between himself and me. 


IN THE FIRST PLACE, this is undeniably true, that this fault you find with me in outward con- 
versation, hath its deep ground in an internal secret constitution, or essential signature of my own 
mind, Further, this is true also, that if this signature be entirely of my own making, a much 
worse name than that of a fault may be justly given unto it. But again it is no less true, that no 
man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of man whichis in him. Seeing then my friend, 
that according to this general rule, you can as little know the things of mine, as I can the things 
of yours, you can judge no further than as this or that doth outwardly appear to you, and you can 
understand it. Therefore to settle your judgment upon a deeper bottom, I will open to you the 
things of mine, as much as words of this world can be able to open secret spiritual depths. If 
you find a self-justifying spirit therein, you may justly reject it and condemn it, as much as I have 
formerly condemned and rejected such a spirit, in another friend. But if you meet with a spirit 
of sincerity, that speaks the naked truth, and speaks it for good ends, and speaks it as in the 
presence of God, without self-justification, then have a care to judge, and do not trust to your own 
deep-piercing and penetrating spirit, but say rather, I wnderstand it not. 

This internal signature of my own mind, and so consequently this fault you find with me, is 
indeed, in some great sense, of my own making, and was made by myself before I could well dis- 
cern my own right hand from my left, or when I was most terribly blind and ignorant. So far 
therefore it is evil, and falls under the indicature of the Almighty. But he who brings forth good 
out of evil, hath made use of this mine own evil for my own good, and for the preservation of my 
own soul. For by this disposition and signature of my mind, changed and improved by Him, [ 
avoided many nets and snares, was kept from self-exaltation, restrained from rashly judging 
others, and was led through many strange things and dangerous passages, without receiving hurt. 
Even by your self, my friend, I should have been led away and involved in one labyrinth after 
another, if it had not been for this internal disposition of my mind. So far therefore it is not of 
my own making, but God, in his infinite love, free grace and mercy, shall be praised and glorified 
by it for ever and ever, 

Now to give you a short verbal delineation of that inward invisible figure of my mind, con- 
sidered as changed and improved by free grace, I tellyou, that after my dreadful sudden [spiritual] 
shock, (though indeed long before it also, I had something much like it, but it never came up to 
that pitch,) I could never acquiesce in, or be much pleased with anything inferior to what, I then 
perceived, was attainable only, by attaining that great point and entering through that gate, And 
besides this, I had from that time a deeper sense in my mind, than the astral spirit can give to 
any living in this world, and a stronger impression of that sense in my soul, than any words in 
this world can declare, concerning a vast, or rather an immense difference or distance between 
knowledge and understanding. And therefore whenI was afterwards quite unexpectedly called, 
entreated, and mightily desired to write about J. B., I was often strangely amazed, how it could 
come to pass that I could be so pressed to write of things, which my own heart told me J did not 
yet understand, This now was the true ground and reason, why 1 never could nor did put any 
real value upon my own writings, squeezed as it were out of me; and why (I dare say) I could 
have seen them all burnt without any inward concern. And when I perceived afterwards, that 
they were read, valued, and enquired after, I was thereby put into such a state of mind that I 
knew not what to think, or say thereof. I own freely that I thought within myself, not once and 
not superficially, Surely all those that make so much of what I make so little of, must needs be 
altogether blind and deplorably ignorant? Yet at the same time, as I had always before mine eyes, 
against me, that commandment, Judge not; so I had always also for me, this plain reason, viz., 
If they could see with their own eyes, and if they had a spirit able to discern between know- 
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ledge and understanding, and between things really valuable and things of no great value, they 
would presently perceive, that all these books of mine were written before that gate was opened 
in me, and that great point attained; and would therefore not value them any more, than I can and 
do value them, myself. 

Every one that could speak of great things consistently with J.B., I thought must needs know 
something of this gate and point, [the birth of Love, vide p. 76,] and must have such a discerning 
spirit; and thoughts to the contrary I durst not freely entertain of any one, being restrained by a 
superior power, which I cannot account for. And yet such their doings and proceedings I could 
never reconcile with what I bore in my own mind. And this, if I had run into it too far with 
mine imagination, might have made me distracted. My words I know are much confused, yet 
Icannot help it, the invisible figure of my mind was much more so; and the internal sensation 
thereof which I had, as also that deep impression which these things made in my soul, I cannot 
give you. But, 

To come nearer to the matter, let me tell you that, upon this ground, at that time when you 
were eager and busy to bring me over, (not knowing then yourself, what you were about to do, 
nor what you were to do next year quite to the contrary,) to that assembly which I came into 
afterwards by some other means; that at that time, I say, I had a greater opinion of those friends 
than of myself, and thought myself not fit for their conversation, long before you heard them say 
so. Yet when I was come among them, this great opinion of them was soon mixed with a great 
confusion in myself. For something in me would secretly suggest to my mind, that this gate was 
still shut up in them, and this great point not yet attained. And some other thing in me would 
reprove me for thinking so, and would not let such thoughts settle in my mind, as a certain truth. 

Reasons for that former were these: (1.) because I never heard. any mention made thereof; 
(2.) because they valued so much, what I could value so little; and (3.) because I could never see 
any real good effects, which I was sure could not have failed to follow the opening of that gate, and 
the attainment of that point. And a reason for the latter was, that I heard somany excellent 
words, fluent discourses, and confident declarations of great, high, and glorious things. [It 
was doubtless to these matters that Mr. Law refers, in his Letter of April 8th. 1747, to Mr. Stephen 
Penny, Bristol, a quotation from which was given at the head of the note on p. 46; and not as 
there supposed, to the original Philadelphian Society, which was broken up on Mrs. Lead’s decease, 
in the year 1703 or 4.] 

Between these two I sat in great doubtfulness, and hesitation, for of them I durst not say posi- 
tively, they are under delusions; and of myself I durst not utter any such glorious things. And 
so I came so far and so deep into confusion, that I knew not at all what to think or to say, either 
of them or of myself. Of its effects, which it had in me, I say now only this, that it made me on 
one side more and more sensible of my being not fit for their conversation, and on the other side 
more and more weary of every thing, and almost of every body too; because I never knew what 
to say to the one, nor what to take in from the other. But a while after, these private disputes, 
frequent fallings out, continual discords, heats and animosities always agitated in that assembly, 
gave me some relief, and extricated me more and more out of my confusion ; for they shewed me, 
and convinced me of the truth of what I before was so slow, backward and cautious to let settle in 
my mind. What was done on my side to compose all those differences, and to keep up peace and 
union, you know; and what the effects and consequences of my so doing were, you know as well as 

I. Could you find at that time, that I kept so close to myself amongst those known friends, whose 
testimonies you now allege that they could hardly get out anything from me? If you then did 
find me so, tell me now though you did not tell me then. And if you did not find me so then, but 
must rather own that they got from me ten times more than ever they would or could digest, then 
give me leave to tell you, that in all those matters J was not wnderstood, neither by yourself nor 
by others. For if you had understood me you would have taken other measures, according to your 
own free and voluntary promise, yea you would take such as I should shew you; which yet you 
never did, for want of understanding me. 

You must needs allow, that there is a vast difference between understanding the words of an- 
other grammatically, and understanding him essentially. Grammatically, though my words were 
not ordered according to the rules of an English grammar, I was always understood well enough ; 
for what I said or wrote was approved of, the truth thereof was owned, and whenever I said, I 
am not understood, I was always answered, We understand you very well. 

Who shall here be judge, whether I was understood or not understood? I say mine own in- 
ternal essences (and so also the essences of every one that proposes any spiritual matter) can be 
the best, and ought to be the only judges. For they only can be sensible in themselves, whether 
or no they have really reached and stirred the internal essences of the hearer, and whether or no 
they have raised in his essences a full harmony with themselves, and an equal disposition of mind 
towards that, which the speaker verbally owneth to be truth. If they have, the good effects in- 
tended must of necessity follow. And if they have not, those internal essences in the speaker 
want no other testimony from without, but are clearly convinced in themselves of this plain truth, 
That they are not understood essentially, but only outwardly, grammatically, and superficially ; 
neither can they be blinded nor made senseless by any of those confident replies, saying, We un- 
derstand you very well; for their feeling cannot be beaten down by words. 

If then (1.) in the state of that confusion I spoke of in the foregoing paragraph, the internal in- 
visible figure of my mind was such as I declared, it is no wonder that I could with more pleasure 
and readiness, ‘take a pipe’ with those friends, and talk of the Sultan and the great Mogul, rather 
than of things which I had no great relish in; which I could not perceive to flow forth out of a solid 
ground, and out of which [ had no prospect of any real good effects that could be produced;—having 
experienced how I had fared with my first declaration made to them, concerning matters of prac- 
tice. If now this was a fault in me, letit be one without my contradicting it, and let it be as great or 
as little as they please to make it, I for my part shall neither be the better nor the worse for it. (2.) 
In that following state, when I was come out of the inward confusion, and had occasion afforded 
to utter many things, all for good ends, and allowed to be good and true; if this was my condition, 
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that I could not be understood essentially, that we continued strangers in our inward ground, that 
discord and division increased so much amongst them, as much as I endeavoured to promote peace 
and union—and that I durst not say, Tam not understood, without being contradicted immediately, 
what should I have done then? Be you judge. Of my grand secret, which I may call my 
philosopher's stone, which the preservation of my temporal life without being burdensome to any, 
depends upon, I durst'not utter one word, for twenty good substantial reasons. To you my friend, 
I gave several hints thereof, but found you in the ground, bottom, practice, and serious endeavour 
after practice, as much a stranger to it as I am a stranger to your stone. , 

Of mysteries and high speculations I durst not speak, because J did not value those things 
half so much, as I valued things on the other side of the great gate and point. Of this gafe and 
point I durst not make any mention, except I would have wilfully raised a new dispute. of 
matters relating to the practice of Godliness, to the doctrine of con, formity with Jesus Chrisi—to the 
reading of our own book, to the judging of none but ourselves first, to the looking first into our 
own dark root and ground before we look into that of another, to our being all but one both with 
respect to the one side and to the other, &c., you know that I have uttered much more than 
could be taken in by them, for it was neglected (though not contradicted) for want of practice and 
of understanding it. ; 

Nothing therefore was left for me, which T might have employed my tongue or rather my pen 
about, but such things as the greater part of them, delighted to be entertained with, viz. enjoy- 
ments, triumphing joys and exultations, openings of the second principle, &c. If I had but praised, 
exalted, and admired these things, and had shewed a desire to get the same in their way and 
manner, I should have been an excellent fellow in their opinion. But of these things I had: 
nothing to say. at all, because, as they themselves rightly and truly said, (and I thank them for 
having said this truth,) J was not acquainted with such and the like things. If then I was not only 
unacquainted with those things, but did also declare openly that I did not desire them, and could 
nevertheless lay before them many good and necessary things which they truly wanted, and were 
not acquainted with, it is plain, that my essences had embraced something which theirs had no 
acquaintance with, that their essences valued something which mine made not much of, that’ 
therefore we were strangers to each other in our internal essences, and consequently, that they 
were as little fit for my conversation, as I was for theirs. 


But now my FRIEND, with a more particular respect to yourself and me, give me leave to 
ask you this lawful question, What was our conversation? You know that some of our acquaint- 
ances, whose testimonies you alleged, knew nothing of this gate and great point ; and that some 
others did not deny nor contradict what they heard thereof, but owned the truth, some of them 
more and others less coldly, indifferently and superficially. But this my question shall not be 
extended to any one of them; but only between you and me, I ask, What was our conversation all 
the time of our acquaintance? I will not answer it by a definition or description thereof, made by 
myself, because such an one of my own might be liable to various different exceptions; but Moses, 
the mediator of the old covenant shall answer it both to youandme. We spend our years, (says 
he,) as a tale that is told. These words, I own on my side, are a plain, full, and true description 
of our conversation, which you are as well to take good notice of as I am, andI as you. For I lay 
no more from these words to your charge, than I‘lay to my own; yet not one grain less. Pray 
remember, in a serious recollection and introversion of your mind and in the fear of God, how 
many fine tales were told between us, concerning this gate and this great point; and do not mis- 
apprehend me, as if I did now condemn and reject all what was spoken about this matter. No, 
No, God forbid! But I say only these three things, and you may know that I say the truth, 
(1.) All these tales wherein we spent these years, came never yet to any solid fixation, much less to 
any true internal reality; and that spark of an omnipotent will which lieth in our souls, was never 
yet so essentially touched by those tales, as to produce any good, great or considerable effect with- 
out. What good you may have got by them within, I can as little judge of you, as you can of me. 
(2.) L say, that like as it is much better and more profitable to go on slowly and moderately, but 
steadily and constantly, in our own way we are in—maintaining that ground we stand upon, al- 
though there be but little or nothing known and said of this gate and point—provided our way be 
right and straight, not wrong and crooked; so it is much worse and more hurtful, to dell tales 
thereof, and to shew, in those tales, great earnestness and fervency one day, and be cool again and 
remiss the next. (3.) I say to you my friend, do you judge and decide yourself, whose mind of 
the two is more harmless, and whose years are more innocently spent? His, that tel’s more tales, 
and is on that account more jit for conversation? Or his that tells less tales, and is less or not at 
all fit for it? I for my part, do hereby freely and openly declare, that I am in my mind and spirit, 
as weary of telling and of hearing tales concerning this point and gate, as I am weary of anything 
in this world. 

On your side my good friend, and of your person, you have shown and proved more than suf- 
ficiently, that you are fit for conversation even with the greatest princes and courtiers in the world. 
But give me leave to tell you, that you are more fit for conversation with such, than with simple, 
mean and despicable people; although I own that you can condescend, and in a manner force your- 
self to it sometimes. To prove this, besides my own observation, I could allege against you such 
testimonies of my familiar friends, as you have alleged against me. But it would be great folly in 
me to do so, and would give you a just occasion to think, that I was angry with you, that I took 
your words as an affront and would be revenged of you. Nosuch thing. How could I take them 
so in anger when you said no more than what I said many times of myself; not from affectation of 
a proudish humility, but from a deep sense and feeling of my own constitution. And if I never 
took any notice without, and was not moved within, when you once before called me a fool—dis- 
tinguishing that fool without, from my ground within; how should I now take this so ill, which is 
not so harsh and rough as that? Besides I know, and own before God, that your words, declaring 
me not fit for conversation, have no such extensive, injurious and malignant sense, which might 
be resented so much, as I may seem, but only seem, to do. For I take them with a better distinc- 
tion than you are aware of, and my intent in writing these things, looks quite another way. I 
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thank you sincerely for thisexpression of yours, because it hath taken off from mea greater burden, 
and hath made me more light and easy than I ever was before. And hath moreover afforded oppor- 
tunity to discover something, which else might have lain hid to the end of my life. Evid will not 
come out of it, at least not on my side; but good may be produced on both sides, if we make our- 
selves, assisted by the grace of God, capable of his blessing. Therefore my friend, do you take 
nothing amiss of me, but remember that I told you before, 1 would be plain and open; and con- 
sider, that sincerity as much as justice is no respecter of persons. 

On my side, and of my own person, [ acknowledge again and again, that I am mot jit for con- 
versation, and that I was made unfit for it, partly. by the spirit of this world, and partly by that 
dreadful sudden shock I hinted at before. For this gave me such a strong sense, and made such 
a lively deep impression in my soul, of my own being nothing and having nothing, that I never 
shall be able in this world, to make any other soul by any words of mine, as sensible thereof ag 
I was made; or to make myself to be understood as essentially, as 1 was made to understand 
myself essentially within. Neither‘can I always ‘represent it to myself so deeply, as to have the 
same sensation and impression thereof which I had then; but I must acquiesce with this, that the 
same good effects thereof and the same wholesome disposition of mind, do continue and remain 
with me; and through the grace of God they shall remain, as long as I live in this world. That 
you also yourself have a deep sense and impression in your soul, of your being nothing and having 
nothing, I do not question, but say only, that your sensation and impression thereof, is not mine, 
and mine is not yours, for if it were, you would have been as little fit for conversation asI am; and 
it wena have been an eternal impossibility for you (I know what I say,) to have done those things 
you did. 

Therefore my kind request of you is this, that you would be pleased hereafter to find no more 
fault with my unfitness; for though you would do no hurt to me, yet you might perhaps hurt your- 
self, which I would not have youdo. What we callin this world, conversation, is rightly called 
with respect to another world, communion of saints. Conversation includeth a two-legged beast, 
which will be devoured by worms, and be turned into dust and ashes; but this communion exclud- 
eth that beast, although during this mortal life, it cannot be entirely in every sense excluded. This 
communion raust be the inward ground and bottom of conversation, if conversation shall not perish 
together with the beast and with this world. If conversation stands upon this ground and bottom 
and is animated by this communion, it is then blessed and sanctified and able to bring forth good 
fruits ; but if not, it is a certain truth, that the more oneis fit for conversation in this world, and 
the more he cultivates and keeps it up, though in the best way, sense and manner thereof, the 
greater damage, and loss he must expect to meet with, in the world to come; because this conver- 
sation and all his fitness for it, having no eternal root, and being not animated by this communion, 
eannot go with him through death, but must sink down in the grave together with his beast. I for 
my part, have reason to thank my Godand Father in heaven, that I am not jit for it. Neither can 
I pray: to him to be made fit for it in this world and in this sense. But my prayer is rather to this 
purpose, that I may be made unjit for it more and more, and that all the world, and all its conver- 
sation (not standing upon this bottom, and not being influenced and animated by this communion,) 
may be crucified tome, and I to the same. May God our Father in his infinite love and merey 
make us altogether fit (as he is willing and ready to do, if we do not hinder him, and do not think 
we are fit already) for a conversation, not made up by telling and hearing tales, but by finding, feel- 
ing, touching, embracing, and keeping each other, in our inward renewed or renewing ground ; for 
thereby and thereby only, our conversation may be in heaven within, even in this time already, whilst 
it is and must be still in flesh without. 


HAVING THUS BY THIS ANSWER, discharged myself of that obligation I was under, by rea; 
son of a promise to a friend, and having said before, that I cannot go any further in the explana- 
tion of these TABLES, but that I would henceforth employ my mind wholly in another necessary 
business; I shall here for a conclusion of all, declare explicitly what business I mean. Not only. 
that the truth of my words may appear the plainer to my friends (it is of much greater import- 
ance to my soul) but also and even chiefly, that this my declaration written by my own hand, 
may stand as a ‘testimony against myself. IfI should not perform or not continue in the per: 
formance of what I intend and promise through his grace, to do in secret before my Father in 
heaven, which seeth in secret. ' 

My whole intent and purpose is to seek by earnest unceasing application to God my Saviour, 
for his perfect manifestation in my soul, and in respect to my studies to read and meditate only 
‘upon the scripture, and my worthy friend J. B., to be, by these two, always excited and stirred 
up to recollect and introvert my mind, whether I be at home or abroad—to let it not wander out 
in things unnecessary; to remember always that saying of my Lord to Martha, One thing is need- 
ful ; to keep my heart with all diligence because out of it are the issues of life ; to seek for no con- 
versation with children of this world; to refrain my tongue from telling tales; to keep mine ears 
open, that I may be ready to hear what God will speak in my own conscience; and to have mine 
eye always intent and fixed upon Him, and him alone, as if no creature were in the world besides 
myself—yet so, as never to exclude from my mind that inward ground in any of my fellow mem- 
bers, in whom but so much as the smallest grain of grace is sowed by his Spirit ;. but whatever I 
may desire for tay own soul, I will desire for them also, and nothing for myself alone. For al- 
though these two things may seem, as to some of my outward expressions, to be more or less in- 
consistent with each other; yet do I know sufficiently, that they are in substance and internal 
reality so coherent, and so firmly linked together, that they are inseparable; and that the one re- 
lating to my own scul in particular, cannot be pursued with any good succéss without the other, 
relating to all my fellow members in general, And this through the grace of God and by his as- 
sistance, I intend to do without any outward hypocritical shew, peculiar affectation, or ostenta- 
tion, as if I were not as other men are; and in one word, without alteration from what I have. 
appeared outwardly hitherto. Because, I do not intend to. make my outward, two-legged beast 
holy and fit for heaven; but only to have a bridle put into his mouth and a hook into his nostrils, 
that it may not kick and trample me under its feet, and turn again and rend me. [N B.] 
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My ultimate end in doing so, shall not be the salvation and happiness. of my own soul: no. 
For if Taliould make this my ultimate end, and reach no deeper in the spirit of my mind, I oe ow 
that I should act from a very subtle, secret and almost imperceptible root of selfishness. ee 
ultimate end therefore shall be this, (beyond which I know not any further nor deeper, and w wr 
is not invented by the subtlety of reason,) that my whole created being in body soul and siti 
with all the essences and faculties thereof without any exception, may be possessed by Him who is 
the right and sole proprietor and purchaser thereof; and that He may receive the reward:due to 
his bloody Jabours, according to the promise made unto him by the Father, saying, Ask of Hed 
and Iwill give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, &o,: which as it is said in general pela 
respect to all the nations upon earth, so it is applicable also in particular to every peop 
person, and therefore to myself also. And this only I shall constantly desire to be fulfilled an 
performed inme. ‘‘For the labourer is worthy of his reward ;” and for my soul he hath laboured 
and travailed, and ought not therefore to be served so by me as to have occasion to complain, and 
to say, I have laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for nought. 4 ’ : 

But seeing that I know, the Father cannot give, and he cannot receive any soul, but what is 
made conformable unto him by his Spirit, therefore his fundamental doctrine of conformity to Him, 
according to that sense he hath given me thereof, shall be my principal rule; which if I follow, 
taking his yoke upon me, which is easy, and his burden which is light, and learning of him, I shalt 
have no need of casuists and commentators: because he hath promised, that he who followeth 
him, ‘shall not walk in darkness, but have the light of life;” and have for a guide his Spirit, that 
Jeads into all truth, necessary to salvation. But I shall have need only of simplicity, sincerity, 
humility and love. These four I take peculiar notice of, and enumerate them particularly for my- 
own sake, and for reasons best known to my self. . Although I know very well, that in each of 
them all the other three are implied; so that if I have one of them, I have them all in that one, 
because they are all inseparable companions, and none of them can really be had without having 
all the rest. And these four, Iam sure enough, will be the best and fittest casuists and comment- 
ators—sufiicient also for my necessary instruction in all cases and matters whatever. or 

And to this fundamental doctrine of conformity with Him I shall apply my mind and spirit, 
neither out of fear of hell nor out of hope for heaven; but only because it is imprinted on my soul 
and spirit, and I can read it therein as plainly as I can read what I do now write thereof, That so 
it ought to be, without asking or answering any Why; without a foregoing examination of any argu- 
ments pro or con; without deliberation and consultation with flesh and blood; without sour look- 
ing, murmuring or repining, but with gladness of heart, willingness of spirit and cheerfulness of 
mind. Knowing and always remembering, not only that my Lord and master says of himself, “Lo 
I come, in the volume of the book, it is written of me, I delight to do thy witl, O my God ;” but also 
that in the same volume of the book it is written of me likewise, if I will be in the number of that 
people of whom it is said, “Thy people shall be willing in the day of thy power,” or, according tothe 
German translation, ‘‘ After thy conquest, thy people shall serve thee willingly ”—not with uneasiness 
and reluctance, as being compelled by force; nor in a mercenary manner, as hired by wages; but 
freely, willingly and with delight, having received from his own free grace, this spirit of willing- 


This Spirit of willingness in the soul, not only implieth and strongly confirmeth what I said 
before, that my ultimate end in the spirit of my mind ought not to be the salvation of my own 
soul; and not only resolveth this question, Whether a man can love God and do willingly his 
will, without fixing his eye upon the reward promised to them that love him: but it answers also 
sufficiently an objection made from the words of the apostle, saying of our Lord and Saviour, that 
‘the for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross.” Which silly question cannot be asked, 
and which senseless objection—senseless in the internal ground, though specious enough in the su- 
perficiality or the sight of reason,—cannot be made, by any but such as know nothing in their own 
ground, of the life and motions of this spirit of willingness, and very little of what our future salva- 
tion and happiness will be. ‘ 

I for my part, and to my own full satisfaction know, that my Lord and Saviour having said, 
“Lo I come, I delight to do thy will, O my God,” declareth immediately the deepest groundand the 
only foundation of this delight, in the next following words, ‘‘ Yea thy law is within my heart.” I 
‘know that here no other why is to be asked, and no deeper ground or reason to be enquired for. I 
know nevertheless that in an inferior and exterior sense and respect, more accommodate to my own 
weak capacity, and to excite in me the spirit of willingness, or to raise it when clouded or sup- 
pressed, it is rightly said of him, that ‘‘for the joy that was set before him he endured the cross.” 
But I know also, that it is a false conclusion to say, He made this joy his ultimate end in the spirit 
of his mind, or that he would not have delighted to do the will of his God, if it had not been for this 
joy, or for this necessary consequence of his delight. This I say, is injurious to him, and to that 
spirit of willingness, which he had in the highest perfection; because he had also the law of his 
‘God in the highest perfection within his heart. pits 

And of mine own future happiness I know, that it will be a necessary consequence, or an ap- 
pendix inseparable from that wltimate end, whichI named above, and which, relating to my Saviour, 
is greater and more dignified than anything relating to myself can be; and that therefore it would 
be perverse doings, if I should make that which is less and inferior, to be my ultimate end. And 
further I know also, that this salvation and happiness will consist in two things, united into one, 
viz. “on one side, in the greatest riches, fulness, life and glory, that I can be capable of; and onthe 
other side in the utmost poverty, emptiness, death and nothingness of my self, and of all that is my 
own. Or rather, that it will consist in an everlasting harmonious union of these two—in this 
world contrary things. Even such an union as will bind and cement them so together, that they 
shall be for ever and ever inseparable from each other. Such an union, that they shall make up 
one perfect circle wherein the beginning shall not be discerned from the end nor the end from the 
beginning; nay, such an union, that I may freely and truly say of each of these two things, This is 
that, and thatis this. For dying to myself perpetually, is living unto my Saviour eternally, in 
happiness and glory,—and this living is that dying; emptying myself continually of all mine own 
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being, is my being filled with his riches for ever,—and this my being filled is that emptying myself; 
losing my soul for ever aud ever, is finding my soul to all eternity,—and this my finding is my 
losing it, world without end. 

_-If then my merciful God and Father in heaven giveth me a simple, sincere, humble and loving 
heart; not according to my notions which I cau have of these words, but according to the sense in 
which his Spirit taketh these words in the Scripture, which sense I cannot yet have aright, true 
and adequate idea of. If he giveth me, | say——————(though indeed this is a very silly ex- 
pression, fit only for this world and for earthly senses, but altogether nonsensical in the internal 
ground; and a very signal instance, shewing what all,our words are in this world, when we-wilk 
express thereby spiritual matters, belonging to another world. For it implieth something of an: 
uncertainty, hesitation or doubtfulness, whether our merciful God and Father in heaven be willing 
to give it; whereas I know, not only that he on his side is always ready and willing to give it, nay 
giving it continually, but also, that in those earnest desires and longings for it, which were his 
gifts, he hath given us also the thing desired and longed for. Notwithstanding, at the same time 
I must own to my own shame, that I have it not; that so ‘* he may be justified when he speaketh 
and be clear when he judgeth.” But let me go on with my nonsensical expression, because it is. 
so common in this world, and I can have no better; and let it suffice me, that his Spirit under- 
standeth the internal sense of my mind.) _———-——f, I say, he giveth me such a heart, I shall 
be (according to my friend Jacob’s words) one of the richest and noblest men on earth ; because they: 
are such riches and such a nobility, as will continue and be perpetuated, and go along with me 
through death into life. Yet, soas I knowI shall do in another world to all eternity, (N.B.) so 
I must begin to do in this world; I must lay them down entirely and continually ai the feet of that 
merciful Giver, denying them to be nmiy own, and owning myself to be one of the basest, vilest and 
poorest creatures among mankind.—And this, (N.B.) I must not do in affectation, and imitation 
ef such words as 1 may have heard from another, and may own to be good and true; for this. 
would be very superficial if not quite hypocritical. Neither must I do. it only in a sincere assent 
and consent of my refined reason, for although this be good and necessary, yet must I not rest 
therein, nor think to have attained thereby the highest pitch. But I am to know, that there is. 
still something much deeper or higher and more solid, viz. a profound, substantial, unutterable 
sense or sensation of the truth thereof. Which sensation, my refined reason can give as little as 
it can give me a spirit of willingness; although it can apprehend, and convince me both of the 
truth and of the necessity thereof. But this sensation can be given only by that Spirit from 
above, which can give also a spirit of willingness ; and without His giving it, no living soul can 
ever have it, let her reason be ever so much refined. Yet this refined reason may safely go on in 
this practice; for her sincere going on therein will not be in vain, but have a good and blessed 
success.—And this my laying them down and denying them perpetually, I know will be my con- 
stant keeping, preserving and securing them. Poverty therefore and riches, baseness and nobility, 
are in this harmonious union, not two, but only one thing—one everlasting life, happiness and glory.’” 





After the aboye Quotation—for the length and redundancy of expression of which (the writer 
being a foreigner) no apology need be, offered, much less for the insertion of it, speaking as it 
does, a language of inestimable instruction and wisdom, to the devout reader and incipient theoso- 
pher, if he be not already experimentally conversant with the truths inculcated in it—after this 
quotation, we say, and as being in strict accordance with the design of the present treatise, we 
now, offer for perusal, (which we could not have ventured to do before,) the following Extracts 
from some unpublished Letters in our possession, as illustrative of the state of experience of a 
soul, which had actually come into the end (we have so often mentioned, by way of suggestion) of 
a spiritual life. That the writer had attained to that great point, and passed though that gale; 
so much spoken of in the above quotation, even toa high degree of divine union, (and this also 
by the classic Bramwell-process,) there is undoubted evidence in these letters, if therein ‘‘ out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth doth (truly) speak.” The singular conformity of the writer’s 
judgment with the views and sentiments contained in the above quotations from Freher’s MS. 
works, and also pervading Mr. Law’s latter publications, will doubtless strike with surprise the 
reader conversant therewith; for what those illuminated authors declare, as the result of their 
perfected science, this writer evidently utters from a natural ground of experience, from an ori- 
ginal sensibility of life. And though some readers might expect a more solemn tone to pervade 
the expressions of a sanctified soul than herein appears on a first perusal, (for instance, such as is 
found in the “ Biography and Diary of H. A. Rogers, Mason, London,”) yet the Apostle’s declar- 
ation must be ever kept in mind, namely, that there are ‘diversities of operations but the 
same Spirit.” There are diversities of complexions and signatures of the humanity, yea varied 
as the flowers of the field, but it is “‘ one spirit” governing the soul, where pure truth, light and 
wisdom are the actual births and natural corruscations of it. The writer of these letters was @ 
‘woman, one immersed in the common occupations of life, the mother ofa family : and this gives oc- 
casion to remark, that the simplicity, of purpose, sincerity of affection, and directness of acs 
tion which is found to distinguish the feminine tincture, appears better to qualify that sex to re- 
ecive divine impressions and energies, and to rise up into high spirituality and purity, than the 
naturally posing, encumbered, divided mind and will of the male character. She it appears, did not 
fail of the standard credentials of those that *‘ will live godly in Christ J esus,” namely, persecution, 
by reason. We however commit the extracts to the reader's own judgment, and, if of the nature 
of paradisical blossoms, to his instinct, to draw from them what spiritual honey and refreshment 
he may. Perhaps they may prove, as the authoress herself proposed by them, a staff for the 
Christian pilgrim to lean upon, and an incitement to renewed diligence, in climbing the steep and 

i ill of perfection. ‘They are these :— : 
pyar pee Eve. 1791---—-Dear Sir—I found you bad a desire after the hidden manna, which 
has been through the rich mercy of God, given to me—less than the least of all his dear people; 
yes, grace has taken to itself a body, and has counted me worthy of that superlative distinguished 
honor. ‘his is the real cause of my giving you the trouble of a line—to encourage you to pursue 
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the “narrow way that Jeadeth unto eternal life,” which few, very few find; and why, beeause 1 
way to the sine isthe way ofthe cross. Deep sorrows and heavy afflictions are the portion abe 
Lord’s favorites here below; this is the reason why so few attain this inéstimable prize, in ae num: 
plé opinion. I long to find souls who are thirsting after the mysteries of the kingdom of sole . 
and so hungry that they cannot be satisfied with the husks of outward preaching: No, ee = 
starving for celestial food, and cannot be at rest without it, To those choice souls the Lord gives 
out of his hidden storehouse; for “there is a path which the vulture’s eye hath not seen ——® 
holy state, when the sou! communes with the Lord without words. Drops of water assimilate, on 
acid and alkali cause an éffervescence. Oh how pleasant it is when the soul feels itself filled he 
God,” when the will, like sugar in het water, melts and dissolves itselfinto union with Jehovah, an 
tastes paradisical pleasures! Goon, dear Sir, and press into the deep abyss of sovereign ste 
Paradise is to be entered into in this life, the tree of life is here on earth, and those who have passe : 
through the first resurrection eat the fruit of it, every day. Pardon me obtruding my et ee 
joys on you, I only mean it as a staff for you to lean on while pursuing your pilgrimage to bin : ae 
yenly city. Idelight in the experience of real Christians, and I wish you, Sir, the dew 0! : é 
heavenly grace to comfort you, and more of the Divine unction to instruct you, till you taste ce! es- 
tial enjoyments. Iam, with cordial love, in gospel bonds, your friend and servant, Mar PRATT. 

‘« January 16th. 1792.——I was cautious when I wrote lest any misconstruction might be put on 
my letter, but the spirit of your writing breathes a different language. ie b 

My husband is a strenuous follower of the visionary Swedenborg, and as the writings of t ie 
Baron militate against the pure doctrine and experience of God manifested in the flesh, I have no 
fellowship with my partner, in religion; nay I have been most cruelly treated by him, for my pro- 
gress in the supercelestial life. Phos 

1 love and esteem Mr. ***,; indeed he is the only person Ihave any fellowship with ; and al- 
though our experience differs, yet he is pressing after the prize in earnest, through many difficul+ 
ties both inward and outward. “The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by force.” : 

t You say, dear Sir, that you have read many mystic authors, and have been a sojourner thirty 
years. Blessed probation! do not faint but hold out to the end, for I have eaten, yea I daily feast 
on '*the grape brought from the land of Eschol,” one taste of which will overbalance all your tedi- 
ous waiting:—But perhaps, you are amongst the number of those who look for perfection in the 
flesh! Alas, alas, the body is bestial, sensual, devilish; itis ‘the son of the bond woman that must 
be cast out, that the son of the free woman may reign.” I am confident from experience, that one 
of Satan’s deepest schemes is to show the soul its deformity, as much as to say, Look here, how 
filthy you are! seehow ugly sin has made you! worse than a dog, ora hog &c. These things have 
often bowed down my poor soul, and made my chariot wheels to drag heavily: but this was in the 
earth, Iam delivered from it, and experience the joys of the ‘‘ new heaven and the new earth, and 
the former things are passed away,” neither come they into my mind at all.—I truly live in para- 
dise, having passed by the angel that stands at the gate to guard the tree of life. His flaming 
sword has cut off all that is not God, and naked I entered from any garment. The undefiled right- 
eousness of Jesus the anointed, Jah-Jehovah has clothed me, and I see and rejoicein my own beauty; 
—not by attainments, not by my sufferings though grievous and most terrible, not by watchings for 
twenty years, nor by fasting, abstraction or prayer. No, it was the Lord’s free gift. He made me 
to see my own darkness, impotency, insufficiency, and extreme poverty and nakedness; and then 
(giory for ever to his adorable love) he took me into his bosom, I became his bride,—the object in 
which his soul delighteth. He espoused vileme! I am his beloved and he mine, and death or hell 
cannot part us; for those who are made “ partakers ofthe first resurrection over them the second 
death has no power.” Come then, my very dear brother, beloved in the Lord, come, lift up your 
dejected head, ‘‘for he that shall come will come and will not tarry.” ‘‘ The Spirit and the bride 
say, come, and let him that heareth say, come; all things are ready.”—Perhaps you may be looking 
for some outward testimony, as I was a very long time; that is, I fear, delusion, for the Lord is in 
the still small voice. Do you relish my writing? have you a taste? can you find sweetness in the 
heavenly manna? have you been enlightened from the Holy Ghost? do you know the precious 
tincture of the water of life ? are you hungry—starving—ready to tear your flesh in pieces (speaking 
in afigure)? These are delightful signs. ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after Truth ;” 
they may—no, ‘they shall be filled.” Dear Sir, do look more inward,abandon yourself to the Lord; 
say, ‘Lord, if I perish I perish.’ Take all your short comings, your very deformities, and lay 
them at his blessed feet. Say, ‘Lord, my pollution needs thy purity, my vileness thy loveliness, m 
uncleaness thy holiness ;’ and believe me, the Lord will smile, and ‘‘ wash you whiter than snow.” 
I was one of the ugliest, dirtiest, raggedest objects, I ever knew, and yet love took me in, and set 
pss ee a throne, ordered my goings, ‘‘put a new song in my mouth” and 1 live only to praise 

im 

“July 17th. 1792.——There is a very choice author which I delight in, could I purchase any 
of his works. I have asermon of his which is clear as the sun toa spiritual eye.—P. Sterry is 
quite in the love principle, he also wrote with all the love and ‘sweetness of Mr. Law. But books 
are dry and insipid, unless illuminated by the Spirit of God, while we read them, When the 
seventh seal is opened in the soul, then every line of the Word of God appears in a new light, and 
that Scripture is verified which says, ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, neither hath ear heard, the things that 
God hath prepared for them that love him.” This great mystery, it has been the good will of Je- 
hovah to bestow upon me—mere dust and ashes ! and my tongue longs to exalt him, and my pen to 
show forth his praise. Then let me exhort my beloved brother not to faint, nor be weary in his pas 
sage to the new Jerusalem—the city of the living God, where Jehovah condescends not only to 
visit but to dwell; and the inhabitants of that glorious city “shall hunger no more, nor thirst any 
more, The sun shall not light upon them nor any heat. For the Lord God ‘shall lead them to 
fountains of living waters, and all tears shall be eternally wiped away from their eyes.” Oh, my 
dear friend, this is my state—unutterable bliss, where there is no satiety. May my pen stimulate 
you to “count all things but dross and dung” compared with the “ pearl of great price;” and may 
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grace make you willing to be stript naked and bare, and to ‘‘ suffer the loss of all things” that you 
may be counted worthy to enter into the holy of holies, in this life. No man can see the face of 
God and live, but the dead see him; those who have died the spiritual death—of self, they see 
him. This is the first resurrection; but not after the manner of the deluded Swedenborgians, they 
grasp at shadows. My partner in life is an adherent to these wild doctrines, who call themselves 
the New Jerusalem Chureh! and are building chapels to preach the Baron’s doctrine in. Poor 
hoodwinked mortals! led blindfold by the seducer, down the broad and easy way, to their own 
destruction.” 

“ August 25th, 1792.-+—I wish to knowif youfind any relish after the great mystery—‘‘ God 
manifest in the flesh?” If you do, you must be willing to die to sense and reason, which cannot én 
ter the kingdom of heaven. ll that sense and reason can apprehend, will not defend us from 
fear of eternal torment, but “‘ perfect love casteth out fear.” Love! omnipotent love! is the at- 
pha and omega. My own experience, before I was in this glorified resurrection state, [a most 
just phrase.] was to believe contradictions, impossibilities ; and by that means the Lord instructed 
me in revelation. There is no book I have yet found that speaks my experience. To have the se- 
venth seal opened, surely the time was not come till it came to me? Be not staggered, dear Sir, at 
my saying so, nor look on the meanness of the instrument; for a soul that is parched with thirst 
drinks out of a mean vessel, and forgets ‘‘ through extreme pain” the outward vehicle——-You 
ask my prayers. Perhaps the completion of six days’ labour is at hand; for six days the curse 
lasteth. You must thereupon compose your spirits to a tranquil state, and like Esther the type;- 
say, ‘though he slay me yet will I trust in him.” In my humble opinion, to abandon one’s self 
to the Lord, is the only way to find true peace. Books are idols—our graces are idols—our holy 
walking is idolatry—even the Bible is an idol, it is not God ; from all ¢dols God will cleanse you. 
Then throw yourself into the sea of his love, and abandon everything, but God. Suppose He sutf+ 
fer you to feel yourself ugly and polluted, as a toad, or an ape, a viper, or anything else that is’ 
horrid; your business is to be content with it. Eh, say you, to be contentto be, and appear to 
others so very loathsome? Yes, this is the way, for all flesh stinks before him; and the great con-' 
troversy is this, Ministers, and people, and books, and teachers want to make the flesh, the beast, 
holy. Alas, ‘‘can the Ethiopian change?” ‘Therefore be content to wear the figure of a beast, as 
our Lord did; he had the bestial nature, he ate drank and slept like one of us: had he not, he 
could not have ‘felt for usin every temptation.’—My words may perhaps displease you when I say, 
lL have rejoiced at being counted worthy to be made ‘‘the filth and offscouring of all things.” I 
have been in prison for the cause, and have been stript of all things for the Lord’s sake. My re= 
lations put me iz @ mad-house privately, where I staid six weeks. From thence my beloved, the 
Jord Jehovah, set me free, and I adore him for it. He is yesterday and forever the same; infinite 
in love and mercy. I praise Him for my liberty, my health, my food, my all that I enjoy; and a¥ 
the ‘‘ new heaven and the new earth” are begun, I fear not the second death.” 

“September 11th. 1792. Your state is a very safe state, being nade very sensible of your 
wants. It isa great mercy to be emptied, not only so but to be filled—with an ardent burning de- 
sire after God, the spouse of the bride, the church. All natural love is descriptive of spiritual. 
How vehemently does the church described by Solomon, pant after the Lord! Language is too 
poer to paint what souls feel under the agonies of divine love. May your vessel be thoroughly 
emptied, and every desire be brought into subjection to the Divine will. The greatest cross I ever 
found, was to hear myself to be unholy, impure, impatient, disobedient and discontented—to feel 
all this unholiness, and to be content with it, is a miracle; yet so I found it. I know that the flesh’ 
is the son of perdition and my intolerable enemy, neither can it be made clean; it is filthy and wilt 
ever remain’so. People think to bring a clean thing out of an unclean; alas! they are washing 
the Ethiopian. white. Our,pollution follows us to the mortal death. The dark spirits take much’ 
delight to worry the soul that is feeling for the Lord ;—look, they say, at your deformity; can you 
imagine Jehovah will dwell with you? I answer, Yes; it is by the light of grace that we feel our 
short-coming and imperfection. Isaiah says, ‘‘ Our holiness is a bed too short, and the curtains too 
narrow for a covering.” Isit not so? Then be content to be whatever it shall please the Lord to 
make you. Jn dryness or aridity still be quiet, for it is our tempers move. The Lord is unchange- 
able, he is ever the same: Suppose it very painful, dreadful, horrible,—so it must be; itis from a 
Physician which is infallible, and a Sovereign which none can control! Pure gold is refined seven 
times, and then it becomes ductile, and will with ease take any_form or any impression; then 
and then only is it “fit for the master’s use.” Ob, that a divine and irresistible hunger may be 
awakened in your soul—an insatiable tormenting thirst—a burning implacable fire, never to be 
quenched, but in the sublime enjoyment of Jehovah; for eye hath not seen, neither hath ear 
heard, neither can sense conceive the extatic rapture of a union with him—Jehovah, the Lord. 
¥ on feel dissolved, annihilated, melted, liquefied, swallowed up in Him; and have that ease, that 
familiarity, that oneness, that all fear is banished for ever. You will have no more respectful awe, 
filial awe, sovereign awe. No, no, all will be Jove. You will be in extacies that teel no satiety, you 
will be transported with unutterable delight, your tears will be tears of tumultuous joy—rapturous: 
yet tranquil. {his J. B's. ‘‘ Marriage of Virgin Sophia with theSoul.”] I write not from books, 
put from my own heartfelt experience; and I sincerely wish you may die daily, to rise into celestial 
pleasure. Every place to me and every state is heaven, because Jesus-Jehovah is my beloved, and 
he is ever with me as an omnipotent God: full, very full of all that can satisfy me.—The dark 
spirits feel God as a God omniscient, as a Gud omnipresent; but asa God omnipotent or a God uf 
love, they know him not. Did they know his omnipotence, light would immediately from its own 
refulgence dissipate their darkness, and they also would be compelled to love. Oh my dear friend, 
i cannot pray for your case, but 1 pray for your extreme fires to begin, that from those burning 
furnaces, the resplendent gold may be brought forth,—more precious than the gold of Ophir. Do 
not be deceived, but expect the ordeal—the proba, that you may be enabled to glorify God in the 
fire. Oh how divinely brilliant, how divinely lustrous and transcendent, will you then be! ever- 
lasting joy ou your head, and then enter into a rest everlasting. ‘This only is felicity and to be’ 
given to those “ who.are worthy.” Whoare they? those who loved not their lives untodeath. Of 
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that celestial number Jehovah in great love has made me, and I am uniformly thankful, for his 
love dwells in me, and is become my very essence. Farewell.” ae 

“ October 14th. 1792..—I had the pleasure of seeing * * *, and among other spiritual conver- 
sation, I asked him if he knew any precious souls who were hungeriny and thirsting for the hidden 
manna? He said, he knew but very few, and sent a minister to me who professed mysterious 
things ; but weighing him in the balance of the sanctuary, I found him very deficient, indeed. He 
shewed me your letters, in which I perceived the true savour of the hidden life, though in an im- 

erfect state. 80 
7 I greatly rejoiced in the prospect of communicating and receiving mutual benefits, if it was 
agreeable to Jehovah, who alone forms friendships upon celestial principles; and who is in my 
voice, my actions, my life, my all. Therefore as a mariner casts the lead to find soundings, 80 am 
I directed to act. I throw out the line, and if what Jebovah gives me to say finds acceptance, it 
yields me unspeakable pleasure, for thereby the Lord is glorified, and my soul is refreshed. 

But if any doubts arise, or reason dare to dictate, my correspondence ends, and why?.-all that 
flesh can say, is but like ‘‘sounding brass and the tinkling cymbai.” 1 then conclude first, that the 
time is not come for my friend to receive mysteries; or secondly, that perhaps cursed pride might 
creep in, and poison the water that I wish to communicate; or thirdly, perhaps Jehovah does 
not choose any instrument, but will teach my dear friend more immediately by himself. And as 
I am not my own, but belong to Him, my adorable spouse, I am content to be accounted simple, 
foolish, and void of understanding—yea, and to be laughed at, mocked and reviled. For ‘‘the 
natural man (the man of reason) does not understand the things of God, they are folly to him; ” be- 
sides all that reason can teach or suggest is impure,—the radix of reason isin death. Our blessed 
Lord said to reason, ‘if I tell you of earthly things and you believe not, how shall ye believe if I 
teli you of heavenly things?” But verily, the truly hungry and the truly thirsty will drink and 
eat to satisfy the raging passion of nature, out of a very filthy vessel. Yea, the torment of spiritual 
hunger which I felt was so intolerable, that I could have been taught by a dog, if it had pleased 
Jehovah to let him articulate, like Balaam’s ass.—My dear Sir, I am not fearful that the cause of 
an omnipotent God can suffer by the pen of his dust and ashes; for the waters of eternal life are 
too pellucid, nothing that is created can soil them or cloud their incomparable beauty, let reason say 
what it may. [Her correspondent had replied, that the religious world would hardly receive her 
testimony.] And although your delicate tenderness for me feels very sensibly, and my soul loves 
andesteems you for it, yet I must write with Pilate, ‘‘ what I have written 1 have written; ” being 
under the influence of the Holy Ghost who writes by my pen, Iam acypher, all the numbers are 
from Jehovah, for the ‘‘ kingdom is given up, in me, to the Father, that God may be ald in ail.” — 
Madame Guion, Roach, Bourignon, Poiret, Behmen and Marsay, Francis de Sales, and every 
mystic author, Philadelphian and others, I have read, not one of them ever went into the garden 
to eat of the tree of life, which grows in the midst of the paradise of God. Pardon me, I do 
not deny but there may have been such souls,—but no mystic book I have met with, either 
French, English, German or Italian, even Latin, ever mention such eaperience; now the treasure 
is so immense that I am very confident the possessor would have published it. 1 have read manu- 
scripts and many (almost all) Ilermetic books; I have sought earth, sea and air, (speaking in a 
figure,) yet never found a companion, that had been the path. [It must be here borne in mind, 
that the ‘‘ Memorials of Hester Ann Rogers,” ‘‘ Bramwell,” and others, Methodists, were not then 
published.] Paul himself counted himself not to have apprehended that which he was apprehended 
of in Christ Jesus; but he followed on, leaving those things which were behind to press on to- 
wards perfection. 

Indeed I should publish this transcendent mystery, but lam grieved to say, I have a persecuting 
husband, and a dissolute son who is allowed plenty of money, while I am dealt with like Hagar 
the Ishmaelite, kept without a shilling; but 1 want neither food or clothing, and my high privi- 
leges bring me peace and content. My husband is a strict follower of Swedenborg; that deluded 
society is spreading contagion in London. But why do I say contagion? for it is no matter what 
persuasion people are of, till they feel the pangs of the new-birth. Then a child is born whose 
parent is God, and the child is immortal and will not be satisfied without proper nourishment 
trom God its Father. Bromley’s ‘‘ Sabbath of Rest” speaks highly of the hidden life. All the 
mystic writers used to give me pleasure, but now they are to me like a horn-book. I once had 
great occasion for them, that day was under the sixth seal—under the seventh there needs no 
teacher, for the ‘‘new heave. and the new earth” speak a superior, a celestial language. They 
that live there are undefiled; neither can the truths they speak become contaminated, for they 
carry a dignity with them—a sovereignty, which cannot be copied, and though obscure—deep, 
profound, incomprehensible, yet true. Could reason comprehend them, where then is the ‘‘ mys- 
tery hid from the foundation of the world”—the ‘‘seventh seal opened””—the “‘ resurrection state” 
—the ‘‘new Jerusalem”—the ‘‘ day of the Holy Ghost?” A blind man may as well attempt to 
paint the sun and stars, as a person endeavour or presume to say what is right or what is wrong 
to souls under the peculiar influence of the Holy Ghost. [Most excellent truth.] The works of 
God are in the dark abyss, and to be viewed with astonishment and awful fear; but when reve- 
lation comes, every mystery is open. Though before we saw through a glass darkly, now all is 
clear as the sun at noon-day, and so exceeding glorious that the possessor sinks into dust and 
ashes, considering the disparity of flesh and spirit—yet at the same time feels his own dignity, and 
is delighted in contemplating his own beauty ; for in equality, as between man and wife, the connu- 
bial endearments are in union, they taste reciprocal delights: for ‘‘my beloved is mine and 1 am. 
his, he feedeth among the lilies”—or he feedeth with me in spotless purity. Emblems of inno- 
cence are lilies. ‘*Come walk in the gardens of love,” and taste pure delight and ineffable plea- 
sure. ‘' Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive,” 
what Jehovah hath given me, and what he has been pleased to reveal to me. It is extatic—it is, 
giorious—it is divine! Follow on, my dear brother, sink down, deep as death in self-abasement, 
and you also shall dwell in paradise. 


Looking over your letter I perceive yousay, Some will doubtmy testimony. , Be it 0, it is only 
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the blind; besides what harm can arisetome? Suppose they say, thatI amin pain. If I do not feel 
it, it cannot hurt me. Not only so, but all mysteries are inconsistencies, let Nicodemuses say what 
they will. What sense and reason can understand, is not worth having—it is polluted. [Excellent, 
sublime truth.] 

My soul exults in the prospect of a separation from the polluted hell I live in, namely the 
body. No other hell to them who have passed the first death, over them the second death has no 
power. This foul body is like a beast—its appetites, its passions, its gratifications are vile, unbe- 
coming the loveliness of a celestial inhabitant who is always attended by a host of blessed angels, 
“lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” Oh, that every soul who is seeking this inestimable pear!, 
‘may soon find it ! [as they will, if they “‘ seek,” as a Bramwell or a Rogers, or as taught by Behmen’s 
‘* Way to Christ,” and the Gospel.] Oh, how they will dance for joy! My dearest Sir, I have danced 
for joy, yea and sung too, till my body was quite exhausted, and I could say, “ Stay me with flag- 
ors, comfort me with apples, for I am sick of love.” Dear Sir, pursue the direct road to death— 
give up your time, your powers of soul and body to annihilation, to putrefaction; then shall you 
arise ‘‘ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” You will find my 
pen the ‘‘tongue of a ready writer,” for in this new state there is such a redundancy of matter, it 


would be pleasure to fiill a volume if time would permit.” Thus much from Mrs. Pratt’s letters. 
To resume the narrative. 


We find on looking over Mr. Law’s published * Collection of Letters,” one, addressed to Mr. 
Ward, under date of April 10th. 1757., This letter (in accordance with what we have before stated) 
was not an original, but altered for publication, and, we think, partially by Mr. Law himself, at the 
suggestion of his friend and editor, Mr. Ward: who might have deemed this a favourable opportu- 
-nity of finally disposing of the stupid calumny propagated by Warburton respecting the ‘‘ Appeal.” 
This calumny had formed one of the subjects of the expostulatory correspondence'of Byrom, noticed 
p. 574; and was possibly forged by Warburton out of revenge, on being stung by the ironical allu- 
‘sions at the close of the ‘‘ Animadversions on Trap,” appended to the ‘* Appeal.”—On referring to 
the original, given p. 559, and then to this published letter, and further to that, dated Sept. 1756, 
it will appear, that Mr. Law never honored Wesley by coupling him with the Pope, as ‘‘ having the 
same reasons for condemning, and not espousing the mystery revealed by God in J. B.;” but that 
‘the remark originally applied to Warburton. And then it might only have been an adoption of 
Warburton’s own term in his remarks, and correspondence with Byrom. 

In this published Letter, with which must be associated the ‘second interpolation’ in the 
Scruple Letter (referred top. 554), commencing ‘‘ Let me here, sir, observe” &c., to ‘‘ both of us like 
minded,’—doubtless composed, though ingeniously inserted as an incidental remark, for the like 
purpose, we cannot but notice, the felicity with which Mr. Law turns the shafts of Warburton’s 
calumnies against himself; and, taking in connection therewith the ‘‘Confutation” piece how he 
makes good his own comparison in the above reference, as to Warburton’s “ knocking his head 
against a post.”—It will further be remarked, that Mr. Law tacks on a Postscript to this imaginary 
¥etter, in order to pay a final compliment to Mr. Wesley’s qualifications and spirit exhibited in the 
publication he had addressed to him, the year previous. ‘ 

The scope of this Letter, we need hardly observe, has proved too much for the ordinary class 
of readers; (it being moreover of a prophetic character, and so embraced within the purport of the 
mext succeeding letter in the ‘‘ Collection.”) But the secret of the second paragraph is the existence 
of an eternal nature or ground of being, sometimes called by Mr. Law the ‘glassy sea’ or ‘ heavenly 
materiality,’ in which every form of life is raised up originally, as a magic birth, by the wisdom, will 
and efflowing virtue of the abyssal Deity; and the fact, that the visible universe and every object 
in it, on the face of the earth, is so much of this unseen world (its severized ground) materialised, 
and brought to view in a lower degree of manifestation. The whole creation constituting one stu- 
penduous theatre or platform, on which divine things and characters are represented, not by the 
arbitrary will of an omnipotent fiat, but according to the necessary economy, so to speak, of the di- 
vine nature, which istriune in its essence and operation, and must therefore kindle and distinguish all 
natural life ina threefold manner. This philosophy, wherein only the distinctions of God and nature 
are scientifically and virtually made, Mr. Law very justly holds up ws that, which Dr. Warburton, 
with his usual ill-luck when handling theological topics, represents as Pantheism or Spinosism ; 
though it not only makes a distinction between God and nature, but shews how the Deity, opening 
‘and manifesting his own abyssal glory and perfection in the latter, is the fountain of its life and 
joy. The fire which penetrates and vivifies all material things, the light whichjmakes them visible, 
and the spirit which preserves them in one bond and chain of being, being nothing else than the 
fire, the light, and the spirit of eternal nature, brought down through a variety of births into this 
temporal system ; as couched in the first fowr verses of the book of Genesis. How important and 
essential is the acquisition of this science, for all who would be true savans in the understanding 
or manipulation of nature, according to the several trunk branches of her physical powers and de- 
velopments, as well as with reference to the universal induction of ‘all nations” into christianity, 
and to the revelation of every secret that can concern man, is left for the intelligent reader to con- 
ceive. On this point Mr. Law thus speaks, to those who have ears to hear, for our Lord submitted 

his parables ‘‘of heavenly things,” only to such :—‘‘ Nota book (says he) ancient or modern in all 
our libraries” (this does not embrace the ancient Egyptian and Chaldean learning, and its reposi- 
tories,) ‘‘has so much as attempted to open the ground of nature, to show its birth and state, and 
its essential and unalterable distinction from the one abyssal supernatural God; and how all the 
glories, powers, and perfections of the hidden unapproachable God, have their wonderful mani- 

*festation in nature and creature. This is a blessing reserved by God for these last times, to be 
opened in his chosen instrument, the poor illiterate Behmen.’ : 

The Postscript of this Letter, which we have already referred to, touches on a subject of great 
-concern to the Christian world. ‘‘We seem (remarks Mr. Law therein) to be farther from the 
- Gospel in point of spirit than in distance of time ;”—a truth, assuredly as applicable to our own 
‘day (with all its supposed Gospel light,) as it was to the time when it was written; (though, con- 

sidering the contents of this publication, must it not be said that “our salvation is nearer than 
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when we believed?”). | For where are the happy souls who, comprehending the scope and mystery 
of the gospel.as now revealed from heaven, realize every moment the prerogatives of their re- 
deemed and restored birthright? who, turning from all inferior, human and sublunar helps, for any 
and every necessity, trial, weakness or distress of soul, spirit or body, live purely and totally by 
faith, seeking’every good in and from God alone, manifested in Christ Jesus? i 2 
t Which subject by the way, brings to mind the remarks of a respected friend, laying claim to 
‘the high alchemical science, on being informed of the following circumstance, namely, that in the 
recent biography of the holy Bramwell published by some of his own family, the editor has put 
forward among other evidences and argumentations, of the occasional weakness of his judgment, 
that, when he has been attacked by severe bodily indisposition, instead of availing himself of the 
advice and usual remedies of doctors, kindly and gratuitously offered to him, “he considered them 
a positive intrusion;” and would manifest (in the exercise of faith and prayer,) a profound reliance 
upon God alone, for relief. In short that he applied himself (like Gregory Lopez, and other sublime 
contemplatives,) immediately to the hyperphysical physician of human nature in its present rela~ 
tions under the gospel; by the touch of faith to draw from his all pervading divine corporeity, what 
‘¢ virtue” he required for his physical as well as spiritual necessities. When this was stated to our 
friend we say, he expressed much surprise and gratification, to find existing, among that body of 
operative religionists, the Methodists, such an example of divine science, and most heartily com- 
mended the sound judgment of Bramwell’s procedure; at the same time remarking, that the editor 
of the book, theugh he might be fit to write a mawkish religious novel, was evidently incapacitated 
for the task he had undertaken, of depicting the mind and spirit of an illuminated christian phi- 
losopher. : 
The short of the matter is this, which Mr. Law well knew,—that men have not that faith (or 
degree of faith) which our Lord meant when he said, ‘‘ when the Son of man cometh shall he find 
faith on the earth,” or as already quoted, Mark xvi. 15—18, and elsewhere. Which faith, without 
a spark of fanaticism in it, would do everything for man (who can exercise it) by placing his total 
being in immediate rapport with the glorified Head and heart of human nature, and all-sufficient 
satisfaction and remedy for all its wants and’ distresses, whatsoever (v. p. 9); just as attaching the 
wires to the galvanic battery forms a medium whereby the elemental fluid may be diffused, at the 
will or faith of the operator. And the reason of this want of faith, this omnipotent gospel faith, 
is, that the science of it is lost to the church, though through the instrumentality of this treatise, 
it may come to be restored, and a new era dawn upon the philosophy of the natural and divine 
ic. Which faith be it withal observed, implies all the gradations of the regenerate life, cown 
to that of the ignorant, incipient believer. [v. ‘‘ Revelation of Revelations,” p. 60—68,] 

Leaving to the reader to refer at his pleasure to Mr. Law’s published Letters, according to their 
respective dates, we shall now confine ourselves chiefly to the manuscript correspondence we hold, 
that passed between him and his friends, out of which we select the following two letters for in- 
sertion in this place :— ‘ 

“« December 12th. 1757.——My dear Langcake—I received both your Letters, and thank you 
for'the little book of Mr. Norris. Whois he? he writes in the style of aningenious quack. I am 
willing to have some small matter of his medicine with his directions, to make some trial of it. 

I must desire you to take up the following books of Mr. Richardson, on my account, viz, 
the ‘ Appeal,” ‘ Spirit of Prayer,” ‘“‘ Way to Divine Knowledge” and the ‘‘ Spirit of Love,” and 
let them be made ‘ip into a well covered parcel, with this direction, ‘To Mr. John Burnett, at 
Rotterdam.—To be sent by the first Holland Pacquet Boat.’ 

I would havea slip of paper inclosed, shewing the orderin which these books were published, 
which is as they stand in this letter. 

Perhaps my nephew’s servant, may be the safest way of carrying them to the boat; but I leave 
that to you. Weare all well, and full of all good wishes to my dear friend. Adieu.—W. Law.” 

‘ ‘« April 9th. 1758..——My dear friend—I thank you for the all sorts of trouble you have taken 
on if account. 

liked the spirit of Pennington in that book that you have sent me, which made me write for 
his Works, as fit to be added to my Spiritual Library. If you send them I would have them bound, 
but leave it to you, either to send them or stay for a perfect book. 

Pray tell Mr. Ward, that I desire him to buy me the eighth volume of the ‘‘ Arcana Ccelestia” : 
he bought the first seven volumes for me, and so knows the volume that Ihavenot, I shallnever 
go through them, but as I have gone so far in the expence, I shall take this last volume, My last 
volume ends with the 24th chapter of Exodus. Also, from the Quaker’s shop, the ‘‘ Godly Life 
of Luterman,’”’ if it bein High Dutch, 7. e. German.—I need not repeat to you and Mr. Ward, to 
pay yourselves all charges in Sun Court. 

As soon as the little pieces are out of the press, I could have the whole of what is printed for 
me, sent directly away; a hundred of each stitched in blue paper, and the rest in sheets, You and 
Mr. Ward may take what you please of both of them.——Yours affectionately—W. Law.” = 

The particulars of this last letter, offer to us a subject of remark. We haye already from time 
to time expressed ‘Mr, Law’s opinion with respect to the character and value of mystic writers, of 
those who, he considered, had a right evangelical apprehension and experience, as distinguished from 
those, who did not apprehend the “one sole drift and design of all the dispensations of God to man,” 
namely to teach man to know and feel his great natural misery, as fallen, and his great glory as re- 
deemed, so, that he shall willingly die to every motion and working of his natural spirit, and with 
all the energies of his being, reach after the full birth of the divine nature, within him. That is, 
those mystical writers whose philosophy and instructions were centered in this latter practical 
business, and flowing from a pure ground of experience, he deemed orthodox mystics ; whilst the 
writings of the former, he laid aside as beside the point, as books not of the nature of the Gospel, 
and therefore not worthy of a place in his library. But here we meet with a letter, written by Mr. 
‘Law’s intimate friend Langcake, to Henry Brooke, Dublin, (Mr. Wesley’s friend, and to whom Mrs. 
Pratt’s recent correspondence was addressed, ) immediately relating to this subject, which, for the 
interesting nature of its contents, we here present at length :-— ; 
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 “ Bristol. Dec. 29th. 1776.——My dear Sir—I received your most friend}y and obliging favor, and 
avish I was capable of fully gratifying you in every particular enquiry contained in your letter. 
Though I had the honor and happiness of being several years intimate with the divine and blessed 
man, Mr. Law, yet it was rather in a way of correspondence than by personal intercourse; and at 
those times I visited him, nothing passed in conversation but what might have occurred with any 
other of his disciples. It chiefly turned upon his own writings at my going down the first time, 
and I well remember that, walking together in his garden, and talking of objectors to them, he said, 
‘the abler the adversary, the better he should be pleased; but that his principles could not be over- 
thrown without tearing up the whole Christian religion by the roots.” — The primitive Quakers and 
their writings Mr. Law had a regard for, but as to Isaac Pennington I do not recollect to have had 
any converse about him; though after Mr. Law’s death, I was myself satisfied he had read him with 
great approbation. — I never heard him mention a word about Engelbrecht; but a friend [Mr. G. 
Ward probably, or Stephen Penny,] told me that he said Swedenborgh was ‘‘ very voluminous, and 
that was not his worst fault.’*—As Mr. Law had read the mystic writers through every age of the 
church, so Madame Bourignon could not have escaped his notice. He considered her, nay said she - 
was an illuminated woman, but petulant. (Mr. Law’s very impartial opinion of Madame Bourignon 
is expressed at length in a letter to Dr. Byrom, of 1736, given in answer to the particular enquiry 
of the latter.] Mr. Marsay’s pious pieces that are translated into English, (in the Scotch volume,) 
he spoke of with approbation; but as the ground of Nature, he said, was never opened in any man 
but Jacob Behmen, so he did not approve of Marsay and other spiritual writers running into philo- 
sophical conjectures and fancies of their own.” 

It may be proper just to mention, that the letters which passed between Mr. Langcake and Mr. 
Brooke, with numerous others of a relatively interesting and spiritual character, are in the posses- 
sion of the writer of these lines. From the correspondence of Henry Brooke, we make the follow- 
ing extracts, the second of which being connected with our subject :— 

“Dublin. Jan. 2nd. 1781.——Your letter came in due season as a sweet cordial to revive my 
wearied spirit. I feel myself grateful for your kindness, and kindled into emulation by that glow 
of love that animates your lines. 

I had hopes that my last letter would have been delivered to you in person by Mr. R. T., a dis- 
ciple of J. B. and Mr. Law, but it seems he sent it by post. He has given up friends, fortune and 
fame for God, abandoned a seat in Parliament, and scattered his patrimony. He enjoyed the 
love of God at first, but relaxing in closet duties and watchfulness, he lost his first-love, and is now 
in the anguish of the backslider’s return. May God of his infinite mercy and love in Jesus Christ, 
speedily restore him like Job to all that he has lost, and tenfold more abundance. I can hardly 
tell you how deeply I have been interested in his prosperity, but he stood aloof and would none of 
my kindness. He saw I lived in the world, a plain and common outward life, and that, notwith- 
standing I professed my veneration for J. B. and the mystics, I had for many years been in con- 
nection with the methodists. These things gave him a certain repulsion of spirit to me, especially 
as he thought (perhaps too justly) that I lived in conformity to the world, and his leadings were 
all to austerity and retirement. ‘ 

My dear friend, I am sorry to say that here, as well as among you, we all are engulphed in the 
vortex of self; indeed there are, blessed be God, some few exceptions. But there is none, no not 
one exception to that observation, that we all dwell upon the surface of things, the externals of 
religion. My soul longs and sighs after a brother—a fellow traveller, whose conversation might ; ~ 
cheer, whose instructions might strengthen, and whose example might animate me. I havesome | «. 
few to converse with, who are truly pilgrims. The conversation of persons of the world is a most | 
wearisome bondage to a spirit aspiring after heaven; but how to express the irksomeness and the 

eine eniétfons whith we feel in the company of those, who think themselves whole and sound, 
and vet know not that they are poor and miserable, and blind and naked... .« 

%& Oct. 1782.——Our friend gave me reason to‘hope that you would not esteem it troublesome, 
to send me a copy of Mr, Law’s letter concerning the mystic writers, more especially the Philadel- 
phian society and its members, among whom I esteem Bromley, Lead, Pordage, &c. 

Their writings I confess, I have never ranked but in the third class. The sacred Scriptures stand- 
ing first. Jacob Behmen first of the second class, among whom are Dionysius, Macarius, Bertot, 
Molinos, Jean de la Croix, Canfield, Thauler, the two Catharines, &c. And in thethird class thenum- 
ber of those who, in all the divided churches, and even in Pagan and Mahomedan nations, taught A 
their disciples to penetrate from the oupsa into thei rd, and seek after the divine life—of a God 

) in them, the hope of glory.’; Must be borne in mind, when this was pented thé Biogtaphies of 
those eminéfit pire Methodist worthies, Bramwell, Longden, Rogers, &c., were not published. ] 

«Jan. 1783.——My heart is filled with gratitude for the kindness of yourletter, which I should 
have answered sooner, but the multiplicity of inward exercises and conflicts which I have been 
passing through, and am still in a measure pressed with, has taken from me all desire of writing, 
even to those whose correspondence is prized above all human connection. 

I believe Mr. T.’s pursuit as well as mine, has as yet been fruitless. No wholly renewed, no 
altogether regenerate and. apostolic character, has yet appeared to reward the researches of either. 
[Here again, may be remarked as above.] But let God be true though every man a liar. That 
such souls were, that such may yet be, nay that such now actually are living, breathing men of 
like passions with us, I firmly believe, as I believe the word of God and my own existence. Yes I 
verily believe, it is the hope and high prize of our holy calling, and that he and I and you have 
fallen short of it, not through any failure on the side of God, not through any want of instruction, 
opportunity, grace or power, from the sweet love and willingness of JESUS, but through our own 
hard and rebellious hearts, which have been unfaithful to co-operate with his grace, and are bent 

slide. > 
ee ay ac friend is eagerly hungering and thirsting after the full salvation of God; and I be- 
lieve makes unremitting war with all the lusts, passions and appetites of the carnal heart. Blessed 
hunger—blessed warfare. Oh, may he go forth from conquering to conquer, until the shout of the 
King of glory is heard in his heart. Yet I am jealous over him; I trust not with the eye of envy 
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or uplifting, for I feel myself in deed and in truth, not only less than the least of all saints, but the 
very chief of sinners and unfaithful, backsliding rebels. He has a spirit of repulse and condem« 
nation that seems to narrow and embitter his mind both against himself and others ; rejecting all 
that oppose, oreven are dubious about, the doctrine of perfect salvation and sinless obedience; 
and renouncing all the visitations and operations of God, that are not immediately followed by per- 
fect victory over corrupt nature, and entire renovation into the divine life. Alleging that none are 
the “sons of God,” but those who are in all things, inward and outward,—thoughts, words and ac- 
tions,—“‘ led by the Spirit of God”; all else, however sincerely striving, being children of wrath and 
under the sentence of condemnation. —lI cannot so understand the Scripture. Surely if he is right 
] have all along mistaken J. B. in many places, as well as in-his Book of Regeneration, from v. 100 
to the end. Heevidently considers not the gradations of the divine life, though in all the command- 
ment still stands against us, ‘Strive to enter in to that rest;” ‘‘ watch and pray.” I shall be thank- 
ful fora transcript of any of Mr. Law’s unpublished letters, indeed I think it is a real loss that they 
are not all made public. How many hungry and thirsty souls, that gasp after the water of life, 
might be directed by them to the true fountain, instead of being continually directed and led tothe 
cracked and broken cisterns of some patched up sect, or pulpit orator.” 

“June, 1783.—I hope this letter will be delivered to you by Mrs. B.,'the sister of our worthy 
friend Mr. R. T. She is taking her two children with’ her to England, principally animated with 
the desire and expectation of meeting some of those Jiving characters, whose principles and practice 
have been so exquisitely drawn by the pen of him, who was wont to address you as ‘* Dear son of 
my love.”—About seventeen or eighteen years since, she felt the kindlings of the divine fire ‘in 
perusing the writings of Mr. Law; since when his most excellent female character, Eusebia, has 
been the object of her constant aspirings. She is now a widow with two children and an independ- 
ency like her, which she wishes and endeavours to devote in the same manner. I have had the 
favor of knowing her these five or six years—a privilege like many others, which I have neither 
improved nor cultivated as I ought. Oh may my manifold infidelities and sins be blotted out for 
ever, by that cleansing blood that not only effaces the stains of the old Adam, but invigorates the 
new man ; giving strength to the weak, and power to them that have no might. 

And now my dear friend, may the sweet Spirit of our long-suffering and infinitely patient Lord 
JESUS, draw us more and more from the multiplicity into the UNITY ; teaching and giving us 
power and wisdom to cut off, renounce and crucify to the very last gasp, the man of sin within us, 
that our lives may at length be hid with Christ in God.’ 

“ Jan. 1785.—I am exceeding grateful for the copies of Mr. Law’s letters, and cannot but 
lament, that while the press swarms with puerile, crude, and undigested trash, such excellent 
gems should be locked up in a desk or drawer, and by and by be cast out among the rubbish of 
waste papers, and devoured in the common flame that consumes the refuse. Surely the excel- 
lency of those already published, is a very strong call upon you, to let those you have; and all you 
can contribute to collect, be multiplied abroad; and though they may be scattered as the Sybils’ 
leaves, yet the breath of the adorable providence of God, shall blow one and another here and 
there, to hearts disposed by his own Spirit, and prepared to receive them; and so good not only 
may, but must be done by thein. 

Remember the labours of honest Poiret, who was the laborious editor of an incredible num- 
ber of the sacred mystics, [and of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Mysticorum,” given pp. 129—178.] And surely 
if a cup of cold water given in the name of a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward; how much 
more (if we cannot speak or write as Apostles ourselves) shal] our extending and communicating 
the knowledge of the spiritual wisdom and grace—through a spiritual and gracious motive—re- 
ceive a spiritual and most gracious acceptance and reward. I must own I have blessed Potret in 
my closet many a time for his labours of love. As also Elliston and Sparrow, &c., for their labours 
in the word and doctrine. 

As for myself I do teel a share in the general revival and outpouring of grace, which seems to 
descend and visibly influence all the spiritual worshippers of every denomination; and even to 
— mieay, of the National church, who remain shut up in the frozen form of an invariable 
repetition.” 

“ August, 1785.——I cannot tell you how peculiarly seasonable was your last precious tran- 
script. Indeed Mr. L.’s christian writings have from my earliest infancy, had easiest and most con- 
vincing entrance to my heart, till they had performed their Baptist-like ministry; and led me on 
to the inestimable mines of Jacob Behmen, and opened the inexhaustible fountains of the sacred 
Scriptures ; whereby we come finally to live in the Spirit, and draw water direct out of the wells of 
salvation, opened in our own souls. } 

I do not now read them as frequently as I have done; but I scarce ever open them, without 
blessing God for their light and guidance, and feeling a kind of personal gratitude and affection to 
their eminent author. Yet I do not feel the same profound veneration and unhesitating defgnce to 
his writings as to the blessed Behmen’s, but a kind of sweet attachment, as to a parental relation. 

Adieu, my dear friend and fellow-traveller. We have been, I fear, both of us loiterers on the 
way, and very weak disciples of the great and glorious light given in these latter ages, through J. B, 

P. S.—This letter will, I trust, be handed to you by a beloved friend, Mr. Dugdale, who, 
through the operations of the Spirit, was called among the methodists, and is still among them, 
with little leisure (from attention to a shop and family) to read the spiritual authors, but I believe 
daily enjoys that which they all point to, as the privilege and glory of our calling, viz. communion 
with the Father and the Son, through the Spirit. q 

Mr. T, is married and hasason. His wife, has all the sweetness of an elementary goodness, 
but is yet unawakened to the strife of the two principles. May the divine call, (Adam where art thou,) 
soon be heard, and the promise (of the seed of the woman or working Word of Life,) soon be felt 
within her, bruizing the serpent’s head.” 

- Such are the quotations from the ingenious H. Brooke’s own letters to Mr. Langeake. But it 
may not prove uninteresting, or irrelative to our design, to add some further extracts from the 
spiritual letters of acquaintances he had made, to himself. The first then we would propose to 
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give, is from one R. Mather; concerning whom we accidentally met with, iu Wesley’s journals, the 
following notice :—‘‘ Jan. 29th. 1774. This day, and several times in the following week, I had 
much conversation with Ralph Mather, a devoted young man, but almost driven out of his senses 
by mystic divinity. If he escapes out of this specious snare of the Devil, he will be an instrument 
of much good.” Thus Wesley in his usual style, of self-distrust and righteous diction, when upon 
this topic, (notwithstanding we say, Matt. vii. 1, and what he had written in his diary, Nov. 30th, 
1767.)——The extract we now propose to give, is from one of Mather’s letters, dated November, 1775, 
containing ‘‘ A List of some Names and the Places of Abode of Persons, in whose Minds the Light 
of God has arisen, or is graciously rising.” He was, it appears, simply a working artisan. The-ac- 
count, headed ‘‘ Sing Praises,” thus proceeds :— 

“ Carrickfergus. E. Pendril, shoemaker, a married man, who under great persecution lives in 
continence, and abstinence from animal food; visited about five years’ since. He is a tender mind; 
he was with the Quakers, but now fully believes in restitution, and the universality of God’s power 
and love. Belfast. William Forde, Hercules lane, a poor man, he is not so solid as E. P. but teach- 
able, and lives on roots and water; there is another in that debauched town, but I wait to see if it 
will prove as the seed sown in good ground. 

England. Liverpool. Richd. Haughton, Wolstenholm Square; this is a mind just the soul of 
thy soul and spirit of thy spirit. .My relation R. Seddon Jun., anchor-smith, Old Dock, belongs to 
the methodists. Give R. M.’s love, and he will shew thee any civilities, but he has no house but 
boards. My sister also married his relation, but she poor thing and her husband, a captain ofa ship, 
are in the dark world. Warrington. It is not impossible to find some simple minds. James Wor- 
rall and Wm. China, both well meaning methodists and my loving friends, can soon direct to them. 
Leigh. Near this town Wm. Crompton, farmer; and in it R. Darwell and young Geo. Darwell, and 
J. Marsh, poor people, love J. Behmen and W. Law. My father and mother, T. and M. Westrey 
live here; likewise two uncles, the one Joseph the other H. Mather. Bolton. E. Hughes, passed 
into God; M. Owen, greatly advanced ; M. Winkbridge, fifteen years in purifications ; several more 
coming on; these I think are in general but low in the world, but it is a school of female philoso- 
phers. Oh how gladly would they see a mind desirous to get out of the dark world; but these an- 
gelic souls are as the filth of the world and scouring of all things. Chester. (I forgot). Enquire for 
Eliz. Letsham at H. Rider’s, she has a most tender mind. She was with the methodists, and though 
a pretty handsome annuity, sits alone and keeps silence.***, a poor woman, has a large experience. 
A servant maid, E. L.’s acquaintance, is very simple. J. Leadbetter a painter, and many others, 
have been visited ; these are also held in derision as mystics, but though some do not come forward as 
one would wish, yet they are not gone from simplicity. Manchester. Sarah Lee in St. Ann’s Square, 
one highly elated in the world, but of large experience. Thomas Clowes a rector of one of the church- 
es, a pious solid young man. * * *, a curate of another, T. C.’s acquaintance, more in the fire yet 
would seem promising. Sam. Mann, RadcliffStreet, has been about eighteen years in the way; this 
dear man and his wife will show the rest. A young woman in Salford, S. M., will conduct to some 
others in this place, who would feign the name of mystics but I fear are deceiving themselves, 
But E, Watson and M. Brierly among the methodists, simple but low in the world, are worthy to 
be seen. So are some others, simple; and if one could put books into their hands, as I have Lady 
G.’s ‘‘ Short Method of Prayer,” it would be merciful, for they know not the way, though the way 
is at hand. Here were near four hundred methodists, and there are a large number in Bolton. 
Near Manchester, there are three simple, tender minds, who have been seeking the true life many 
years, Sam. Mann will therefore point them out. But there is another also, Mary Robinson, who 
has the most exquisite talents, genius, intrepidity, and docility; of whom I am jealous lest the Qua- 
kers get her into theirsociety. Ifshe escapes, she bids fair for being a star of the first magnitude; 
she has been a sprightly, quick and gay frequenter of all the scenes of pleasure. Near Wellington, 
in Shropshire, lives one Hatton, a preacher of the Episcopal church. This man’s companion writes 
to E. Letsham in a sweet, broken strain. Not far from hence, at Madely, lives J. Fletcher. But 
should not Leeds be too far from Manchester, there is C. Cayley; the widow Crosby and a young 
maiden Horrold, are preachers. And six miles from them lives M. Bosanquet, who appears in pub- 
lic also, I have been at her house. Among the numbers of methodists, of which there are two or 
three thousand just in the neighbourhood, some must be deeply touched. Macclesfield, there were 
some tender methodists. Birmingham (see Wolverhampton), there is one if not more of whom I 
hear a thirst is enkindled for spirit and Jife. J. Behmen and W. Law are favorite authors with 
one of them. Banbury. Rich. Cooper, the son of a timorous wealthy man, has given himself up to 
much solitude. Providence may make way for converse, I know him not in person. A young man 
here, a grocer, who lived in Bristol, professes a great veneration for the mystics, but I have found 
more brokenness in fewer words, yet is he not in the spirit of the world, but another turn over 
the wheel would lay the mind more deeply in the dust. Worcester. In this city there cannot but be 
some seekers, but Gloster is a dead place. I met aman at Gloster who calls himself a prophet, but 
on my querying closely, he used me with the greatest insolence and perversity, so T had no liberty 
to see him any more. Cheltenham. Enquire for ***, schoolmistress, she is brought down from her 
Calvinian notions, through some simplicity of a forlorn rector’s wife, who lives from her husband, 
But though the sister of this schoolmistress, with whom J had much conversation, is called the Pha- 
nix of the methodists in those parts, she cannot believe that as yet her sister knows aught of reli- 
gion. Stroud (and enquire for those at Dursley, &c.) John King at Bowbridge, his wife, and Sa- 
rah Niblet are tender minds, and so are some three or four others, and two with the methodists, es- 
pecially a schoolmistress there; but J. King, his wife, and the rest, live separate now from the me- 
thodists. Thou must have satisfaction in them. J. K. wasa schoolmaster but now lives on his 
own estate, the rest are poor; and I have great hopes, notwithstanding all the reluctance which he 
(J. K.) feels, he will yet become a fine man. Bristol. J. Castleman, surgeon. His wife Letty is a 
sweet mind; she will lead thee to my (and her) spiritual mother. I am persuaded God will give 
thee admittance to her (if yet alive) though none but those to whom her God and thy.God shall di- 
rect her to converse with, can she by any meansadmit. Oh the angelic pleasure it must give! What 
is five hundred miles to behold so pure,.so sweet, so child-like a soul? she is swallowed up in the 
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philanthropy of God. Oh that souls would but die, or rather, oh that I may die daily, till death is 
swallowed up in victory. William Dyer, Radcliff-hill, yea and his wife also, are and have been these 
many years, ofone mind. W. D. will carry thee to R. Tucker. ‘Thomas Mills, bookseller, in Wine 
street, will be found a dear friend also. J. Hellier, surgeon, his wife is as dear. L. Cas here, isa 
capacity for the fulness of God. The widow Watkins has a mind in the same way, so has the wi- 
dow Purnel. The widow Meller copies nearest to my dear mother, but I had no intimacy with her. 
Dear L. Cas and Hellier can bring thee to many more, the children of my mother. An acquaint- 
ance here of Mr. Dyer’s, learned German to read J. B. Near Bristol lives a particular friend of T. 
Mills, who I rather believe, must be led much in the same way of R. Haughton of Liverpool, and 
if I mistake not, T. Mills told me, either he or another did intend to profess voluntary poverty, but 
since saw his leadings in another way; nevertheless this dear man must be simple and sweetly piti- 
ful. .Also near Bristol, there is a school of young girls, kept by three promising young women and 
sisters, their name is Owen; their brother is or was at the university. The youngest of these 
women, a most devoted soul, bids fair fora Teresa. The others are not yet prepared for such com- 
munications. ; : c 

Amongst the methodists, of which sect there were in J. W.’s books, eight hundred in the city 
of Bristol, there is a handful travailing with another spirit (as L, Cas is one of them); of these J. 
Southest, S. Johnston (an elderly virgin), the widow Purnel &c., might be ranked in the number. 
But the Bristol society is mixed up of five or six sorts, viz., here and there an inward mind. Second- 
ly, a few much used to the prayer of meditation. Thirdly, a division of these, less positive in their 
active state. Fourthly, those who are passed into some consolations, and the extatic state. Fifthly, 
some under the first convictions. Siath/y, a large body of prating, vain, worldly minds, who can talk 
about God and the world, like one who has to dictate to two writers, each writing on two opposite 
subjects. But the hardest to convince, or bring into any true union or nearness to God and his pu- 
rity, are the second and the last; for the one has got the spiritual, and the other the temporal riches, 
neither of whom can in this whorish perversion of soul, enter into the kingdom of heaven. But the 
first are sliding, though painfully yet surely into God; the third, it is possible to rouse from their. 
sensuality; the fourth, this is the gate to death; fifth, is the ploughing and pruning'season in order 
to bring forth fruit. Butthe second and sixth, alas ! how hardly shall those who have riches (in 
sweetness, in images and the world) enter God’s kingdom. With men it is impossible, but glory 
to God, all things are possible with him.——On enquiry, there may be found some hidden minds. 
Dr. Stonhouse, a learned man, is strong in restitution I hear, and in the large bodies of this profess- 
ing city, (for few churches are without a smattering of Christ’s salvation doctrine in their words,) 
one might find the hungry, the weary, and the heavy laden. Bath, enquire of T. Mills for those. 
Bradford, near Bath, Joseph Yerbury: my dear brother and sister are both drawing into the pure 
nature of God. Ob Jesus, touch many such souls! 

London. Mary Roberts, a methodist, in Union street, Oxford-market, see her husband’s name 
over the door. She has some choice old matron with whom she converses. There are a tew atthe 
West-end of the town, to whom I would hope mercy has been offered. Barnstaple and Biddeford. 
These towns may be too far, else there it was, or at Bishop’s Towton, in which some were constrain- 
ed to meet together, as Prudence Scott, Edwd. Sage, Wm. Harnet, John Nichols, &c. Northampton. 
At this town a Moravian preacher, Okely, professes great love to the mystics; but at Loughborough, 
not far from thence, near twenty are turned from Methodism to Quakerism. As this is the case, 
prejudice may have shut up their hearts, except to those who can speak ‘thee’ and ‘ thou’ and wear 
a broad brimmed hat, and who have learned their phrases. So1 am afraid it is with those at Barn- 
staple, as many of the Quakers have visited them; but all things are possible with God. Should pro- 
vidence lead through Salop, there are doubtless in that large town some serious minds. But about 
Manchester and Bristol,—the spring of Truth would seem to open most of anywhere that I know. In 
Bolton &c., they are universally hailed, derided and treated with evil reproaches ; and in Bristol as 
whimsical, dreaming, enthusiastical visionaries. If therefore we are persecuted, and suffer for right- 
eousness’ sake, happy are we, it is then the Spirit of God and of glory rests upon us. Seeing there- 
fore, on the one hand providence laying before thee hearts as well as books, with which thou may- 
est freely converse; and on the other, that it is put in thy power to give them, if not oral, yet such 
consolation as the order of God may require; consider how the ties of divine love may be strength- 
ened in that which perishes not, but liveth and abdeth for ever. Amen.” 

This singular communication doubtless led the ingenious Mr. Brooke to seek the acquaintance 
of some of the devoted individuals indicated in it. Accordingly we find among his correspondence, 
letters from some of these parties, which on account of the true sentiment of spirituality pervading 
the same, we had modified and prepared for insertion in this place; but as with other previous 
matter from time to time, we find on account of their length, we must defer their publication to 
the proposed larger biography. We may just mention, that they consist of one or two from E. 
Pendril; a further one from Mather, dated May, 1776, with some extracts from others; from Mrs. 
Blachford ; from W. Smith, Manchester, 1783; and from one Sulger, a devout and enlightened 
Moravian minister, probably the individual who translated Marsay’s life from the German MS. 
copy and original, at Mr. Brooke's request.—— What we have now to call attention to, in order to 
return to our main subject, is the letter of Mr. Brooke of October, 1782, or rather the answer to it 
by Mr. Langcake, from which the following extract is made:— 

“T believe (writes Mr. Langcake,) you have in your enumeration of the mystic writers been 
pretty just in weighing their respective merits, Mr, Law said to me [doubtless referring to the pro- 
testant mystics he had read] that Jacob Behmen was the first in excellency, Hiel the next, and in 
the third place the Quakers,—I believe he alluded in particular to Isaac Pennington. Though I 
should think the deep mystic writers of the Romish church surpassed them in their exceeding love of 
God and divine wisdom.” On another oceasion Mr. Langeake thus writes :— 

‘‘ What you have said of the Quakers, and some other spiritual writers is much according to 
my own ideas and feelings of them. The former seem to have greatly lost the divine unction, the 
latter to have given themselves too much up to the workings of their own imaginations, and there- 
fore neither a rectitude of sentiment, nor the-fulness of the divine life is to be found in their 
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parens. Mais Ja vertu, mais l’étude et la bonne volonté pourront toujours diminuer ou détruire 





writings ; though it must be confessed they possess many deep and awakening truths. There is 
much wrote about and much talked about the divine life, but to live it is the thing much wanted. 
—The whole christian world seems to be swallowed up in the vortex of se//, whereas I want to see 
immortal spirits so refined as to go out of themselves, and really embrace the whole human racein 
the arms of exuberant love. Madam Guion whom you mention in yours, seems to be a standard 
in this particular elevation of spirit. To be filled with that fulness of divine love she was possessed 
of, is devoutly to be wished, which carried her everywhere in holy zeal to win over souls to God ; 
wherein by a faith that could remove mountains, she seems to have risen superior to all the most 
direful events that could befal her during her mortal pilgrimage. Oh how many internal expe- 
riences and deaths must the soul pass through, before it is thus purified; and yet I was told by a 
friend who had a relation that corresponded with her, that toward the last she passed through some 
severe conflicts with the powers of darkness, but came out of them into a luminous state before 
she died: herein realizing what Mr. Law says in his book of “‘ Regeneration,” that ‘‘ what the soul 
shall feel and undergo in its last purifications, when the deepest roots of all selfishness, as well 
spiritual as natural, are to be plucked up and consumed out of it, or how we shall be able to stand 
in that final trial, are both of them equally impossible to be known by us beforehand. It is enough 
for us to know, that we hunger and thirst, hourly and constantly, after the salvation which is in 
Christ Jesus; and that the deepest humility, and most absolute resignation of our whole selves, 
soul, spirit, body, unto God, from moment to moment, by the most unbounded acts of faith, is our 
greatest and highest qualification to receive our greatest and highest purification at his hands.” 

The next subject we have to notice, is the mention of the “ Arcana Ccelestia,” in Mr. Law’s 
letter of April 9th. 1758. Among the correspondents of Mr. Law was one Mr. Stephen Penny, al- 
ready mentioned, whose address in the year 1747, was ‘‘at the Distillery by Castle Green, Bristol,” 
and it was to him, that was written the letter which we have inserted in the note of p. 45, 6; 
which was found amongst his papers Dec. 4th. 1780, upon his decease. This individual removed 
to Dartmouth, whence he once more addressed Mr. Law, in the following manner. It appears that 
Mr. Langcake became acquainted with him toward the latter part of his life :— 

“© Dartmouth, 30th. Sept. 1755.——-Rev. Sir—I had some years ago (then residing at Bristol) 
the pleasure of writing you a few lines about a new translation of the valuable works of Jacob 
Behmen; and of receiving your kind answer to it. And I have with great satisfaction, and I hope 
ee read all the pieces you have published since that time. From some of them I conceived 

opes of seeing the translation I so much long for, and though the Second Part of the “Spirit of 
Love” seemed in the conclusion somewhat to forbid that hope, yet I cannot entirely give it up 
without an order from your own hand; which I confess indeed would give me no small concern, 
as 1 do not know anything in the world I long for with so much ardency, as to see a work so ines- 
ae in itself, ushered into the world by a hand, perhaps the only one in it, capable of the under- 
taking. : 

Amongst my little acquaintance, in this obscure corner of England, I have a few who relish 
these writings, that had never so much as heard of them before my coming here; but what is 
remarkable (and yet may be well enough accounted for too,) they are of the simple and illiterate sort. 
Others of school-learning despise us, and ridicule them. It was of the first sort the followers of 
the Saviour of the world consisted, when clothed with humanity. Happy ignorance that leads to so 
great wisdom! 

Give me leave before I conclude, to express my hope, that you will not desist from the transla- 
tion you seem to be so far advanced in, till you have finished the whole agreeable to the design, it 
is apparent in some of your late pieces you had, (nay I think promised) to do it. It is not for me 
to represent to such an enlarged mind, the immenseness of the benefit numbers may receive from 
an acquaintance with those valuable writings, not only in your own life time, but years of years 
after you are no more upon earth; and how great a happiness must flow in a good mind, from a 
consciousness of being so instrumental in it, as you are enabled by divine grace to become. Pardon 
my freedom, since it is the love of mankind only that prompts me thus boldly to invade your blest 
solitude, and if you could prevail upon yourself to indulge me in a line of answer, it would confer 
a very sensible obligation on——Rev. Sir, your affectionate though unknown friend and humble 
servant—STEPHEN PENNY. 

P.S. What is your opinion of “ Arcana Ccelestia” a book publishing in Latin in London, the 
author a Swedish nobleman called Emanuel Swedenbourg.” 

We notice this letter chiefly for the postcript, as it has been stated on the supposed authority 
of this Mr. Stephen Penny, in the recent ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of Swedenborg” (1849), that the 
authorship of the “ Arcana Ceelestia,” on its first appearance, was ascribed to Mr. Law. But apart 
from the above letter, such a preposterous idea could not have entered the mind of the writer, if 
he had had the least proper acquaintance with Mr. Law’s sentiments or writings. Nor do we un- 
derstand how such a supposition could have been adventured in print, (for it was from a printed 
document that the compiler of the ‘‘ Sketch” took it,) unless to add a dignity and respectability to 
the inventor’s favourite author’s lucubrations. We cannot discover if Mr. Law wrote an answet to 
Mr. Penny, though there is every probability of it. [N.B. It was probably, this mention of the work, 
which led Mr. Law to direct Mr. Ward to procure it for him, seven volumes of it only being then 
published. What his feelings were on looking into it, and perusing the Baron’s elucidations of the 
first chapters of Genesis, may be more easily conceived than described! His criticisms in his two 
letters, besides the gospel, Christ-like tenor of all his judgment, indicate them sufficiently. ‘ Being 
informed of the publication of the remaining eighth volume, he, as we have seen, directed it to be 
purchased, in order to complete the set.] ea 

‘We should much like to have possessed a clear statement of Mr. Law’s opinions of the “* Arca- 
na Ceelestia,” in answer to Mr. Penny’s enquiry, to add to those illustrations of the character of his 
theology, which we have already presented, pp. 158—60, and which were elicited from Mr. Law, we 
have supposed, by his neighbour and friend the Rev. Mr. Hartley. [Mr. Hartley was the first that 
attempted the translations of the Baron’s writings of 1758 into English, and might have sent por- 
tions of these in MS., for Mr. Law’s opinion on them.} We have no doubt however, what they 
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affections dépravées, et corriger en nous ces altérations faites 4 l'image vivante de la divinité; nous 
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would have been, and that Mr. Law would, in his peculiar mode of forcible and natural demonstra- 
tion, resulting from a perfect apprehension of his subject and its relations to truth, have put an en- 
tire extinguisher on Swedenborg’s pretensions to the least regard from serious and enlightened 
Christians. For apart from his arrant, fundamental heterodoxy, all the truths that are handled in 
his ratiocinations, and put forth in his form of conception as discoveries, are mere feeble explica- 
tives of what may be found expressed with vigour, terseness, and fulness, (to initiates,) in the Gos- 
pel and our excellent English church theologians. , z f 

And this is what the writer declared and evidenced on all occasions to his ingenious and ad- 
miring biographer, when purposely tested by portions of his writings selected 'and read to him by 
the latter, for that purpose, during the several months of intimate conversations he had with him, 
as before mentioned. Nor could he ever advance one seemingly original verity of the Baron’s, 
which the writer did not immediately produce or repeat in the superior Gospel, and settled theolo- 
gical form of expression. And on turning to Mr. Law’s two letters, and discussing the statement 
of the Baron’s doctrines therein, this, with the exception of an alleged but only seeming inaccuracy 
in one trifling point, and the application of the term ‘ illiterate’ (which however only meant ‘igno- 
rance of the doctrines and documents of theological truth’), was allowed by him to be substantially 
just; though it must be said, Mr. Law’s conclusions and judgment appeared sadly distasteful to 
him.—On another occasion our candid friend informed us that, amongst the singular views held by 
some of the Baron’s devoted followers, and publicly advanced by them in their more select reunions 
and church assemblies, (held at coffee shops about town,) one was that St. Paul as an inspired apo- 
stle, was not to be put in comparison with their Seer, nay that St. Pawl must be thrown overboard 
entirely if Swedenborg is to be understood ; for their principles were diametrically opposite ! This, 
it may be observed, was in allusion to the Gospel doctrine of the cross. And again he stated, that 
at one of these meetings, when the question was proposed, as to the best, or most likely means to 
make converts to the New Church doctrine, (it being his turn to speak,) he had proposed sincere 
and deyout prayer, when the company looked at him with astonishment, and burst into laughter! 
Indeed the writer himself once heard a very eminent member of that community state, that he re- 
garded the Bible only as any other book, that the New Testament Scriptures were in fact ‘“ but a 
kind ofspiritual police,” and in proof appealed to their favorite illustration, of the passion of carnal 
dust! And further, that the doctrine of the trinity was a gross delusion, for God was simply a man, 
—On another occasion we may just remark, our ingenious literary friend, who had the most un- 
bounded faith in the Baron’s spiritual vision, (as indeed his ‘‘ Biographical Sketch” amply testifies,) 
offered to us what he considered an absolute demonstration of it, by reading from his recently dis- 
covered “‘ Diary” certain passages respecting the state of a celebrated deceased religionist, in the spi- 
ritual world, as the consequences of certain secret gross misconduct in this world, which (he added) 
no body could have known but himself at the time, but which, it had since been discovered, he 
had been actually guilty of. When to the astonishment of our friend, we produced a book, pub- 
lished about six years before the date of this Baron’s ‘‘ Diary,” wherein these very alleged misdo- 
ings were openly charged against the individual, then living: which, doubtless Swedenborg had 
read, and in hisafter posing moments, had entered in his ‘‘Diary” as a vision /——From the Baron’s 
“Diary” we made the following extract, the substance of which, our interlocutor admitted, was the 
foundation upon which all Swedenborg's theology stands, and that if untrue, ‘absolutely false, nay 
the very opposite of truth” (as the writer designated it), then, all the Baron had written ofa theolo- 
gical character, was indeed, only the effusions of a distempered brain. The passage is this:—‘ All 
the angels in heaven, and all the wicked spirits in hell, were once human beings upon earth; and the 
common notion respecting the devil having been an angel in heaven, from which through rebellion 
he fell, is a mere fable, which has neither scripture nor reason to rest upon.” 

Thus then, may the much disputed question of the Baron's mental sanity be brought to a point, 
apart from the absurdity—unavoidable as error, of his peculiar doctrines, as shewn in part, in the 
two letters of Mr. Law, before presented. 

Now our literary friend has obtained through our books and conversation, an admitted true ap- 
prehension of the ground of nature, or the primary outward manifestations of the abyssal deity. To 
him then and to all others who understand that fundamental point, and basis of all true knowledge, 
we offer for perusal, Behmen’s ‘‘ Aurora” and ‘‘ Signatura Rerum,” with the elucidations of Freher 
and Law, and we will let the issue of the case be with the result. The matter we say, may soon be 
decided. without exposing the absurdities of the Baron’s doctrines, in the common conventional 
mode of theological argumentation. It simply rests here, in a clear, sensible apprehension of the 
true ground and principles of all things, and then in an examination of Behmen’s ‘* Aurora,”’—whe- 
ther the very opposite of the statement contained in the above quotation, be not satisfactorily demon- 
strated therein. But we conjecture, from certain past observation, that the present generation of 
the Baron’s admirers dare not examine his pretensions in the way we have indicated, nor discuss 
them with a true theosopher. The possibility of finding themselves to have been the deluded dupes 
of perhaps the most ingenious lunatic, and audacious visionary that the powers of earthly reason 
ever produced, would we think, be deemed arisk too great for such intellectualists to run.—— 
Leaving then, finally, the amiable aud indefatigable ratiocinator and his admirers, to their imaginary 
rambles in their elysian fields, (having offered our remarks from time to time, chiefly to direct the 
candidate’s judgment and views,) and,exhorting the genera] reader to keep to, and bless God for, the 
good old road of earnest devotion to God, in mortification and self-denial, watchfulness and prayer, 
and all holiness and good works, which is the one ‘‘ narrow way,” through which alone, the first to 
the last man must enter into life and be eternally happy, if amemberofthe “first resurrection,” we 
proceed with our notes and observations. ‘ 

The next of Mr. Law’s epistles we have marked for insertion in our narrative, contains the 
author’s thoughts on several important subjects, which is as follows :— 

“Sept. 29th. 1759..My dear Langcake—Mr. Cleland’s debt to me is not to be paid by you. 
When he pays you I am to be paid, but not before. Therefore take immediately of my nephew the 
money that is due on the bill you sent me. 


My love to the philosophic doctor; but you need not tell him that a good brown loaf and cheese 
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pourrons én un mot nous régénérer, et seconder ainsi ‘les vues réparatrices de /’ Homme-Diew qui 





had — more useful to me than his cordial. If my executors receive no harm by it, it will be 
very well. ‘ 

Many good things may be said of Dr. More as a pious Christian and of great abilities, but he 
was a Balylonian philosopher and divine, a bigot to the Cartesian system. [See note of p. 162, 
where this paragraph is quoted at length, ending ‘‘character with you.”] 

As to outward ordinances, be no more concerned about who are right or wrong in their opin- 
ions and practices of them, than about the right or wrong of the external pale of the church. You 
are content with that in which you are enclosed, though others call it an exclusion from the church. 
It is not needful for you to determine anything about those that use, or disuse the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper; it is possible for both to bein the right. It is enough for you, that you love the 
sign and the jigure, till you find them to be an hinderance to that which is higher; and if that time 
lever comes, your time of leaving them off will never come. 

_If it was not for the traditions and practice of the church, the washing of feet would appear from 
Scripture, to be a perpetual Gospel ordinance; it has every mark of it. 

In the primitive church, the Supper of the Lord had always the feast of love along with it ; after 
a few ages it was laid aside, because of the abuses arising from it. Hence (wrote Mr. Law in the 
margin,) I suppose came the Corinthian drunkenness, &c., 1 Cor. xi. [And, may we not add, of the 
same nature, according to their kind, were, probably, the abuses of the doctrine of Jove, by the Zin- 
zendorfians before referred to, as by other high spiritualists of devout sects in allages. Who, having 
began in true consecration of themselves to God, have, through want of the self-knowledge taught 
in the second chapter of Behmen’s tract of ‘‘ True Resignation,” and not keeping close to the writ- 
ten law and testimony of the Gospel, afterwards slid out of the spirit into the flesh, quieting their 
consciences amid all their sensualities, with the idea, that they ‘feel nothing contrary to love,” and 
therefore cannot be wrong, nay, that ‘love sanctifies everything.”] 

The Quakers have no other objections to the Sacraments, but the bad use that is made of them, 
and the carnai trust that is put in them. And when this is the case with Gospel signs and figures, 
they have not the nature of those that were first instituted in the Gospel; they cannot answer the 
same end, or be justly called the same thing, but in such a sense as a dead man may be said to be 
the same that was alive. For this reason J. B. calls the two Sacraments, hidden seals. 

But more than enough of this.—Your accurate corrections in the Regeneration, like everything 
[have from you, demand the thanks of yours for life—-W. Law.” 

In this letter, as in the one on Church communion, addressed ‘‘to Mr. J. L.,” in the published 
“Collection,” we find Mr. Law will not give any encouragement toa spirit of disputation in public, 
but only states the principles which individually direct and guide his own conduct and judgment. 
We are now alluding to the duty of partaking of the Holy Supper, which he recommends to his 
friend not to cease regularly practising, according to the rule of the Established church, and the 
wisdom of enlightened christianity in all ages, until he shall find the observance of the ordinance, 
a hinderance to the realization of those benefits, for the most intimate communication of which it 
was instituted ; and to leave to those happy individuals here referred to, who are in such a state of 
perfected sanctity and divine union, as not to need the gracious mediums and channels of grace, 
(of the humanity of our blessed Lord, ) to their own exalted satisfactions. 

There is however another observation which may well deserve the notice of the modern re- 
formers of the establishment, and their officiating disciples and brethren throughout the country, 
namely that the washing of feetis a perpetual Gospel ordinance. If it be so, then we put it to them, 
whether they might not, very edifyingly, restore it into the formula of pure apostolic practices, 
and add the regular performance of it to their other ministrations and observances? 

With respect to the feast of love, that will not fail to be regarded as an admirable auxiliary in 
the series of communal practices for the edification of the devoted. The methodists have long en- 
joyed the spiritual division of this institution; and it is assuredly not only a high and profitable 
means or expedient of grace, but the love of it, and the personal ministration in it, is perhaps even 
more beneficial to the humble; diffident, divinely-animated speaker, than to the hearers, which yet 
to them is incalculable. Thus publicly to declare before the whole assembly of believers, the cir- 
cumstances of their early life, the means by which the grace of God operated on their minds to con- 
version, and their present state of growth and advancement in the divine life, with an account of 
their chief crosses and temptations, trials and persecutions, (for it is an unvarying truth, and wit- 
ness to the entirely devoted, that ‘they that will live godly in Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecu- 
tion,”) with numerous other incidents, as the spirit of Christ may, in their abandonment to him, 
move them to relate; and then the effect of all this upon the hearers, of every Christian degree; upon 
incipient believers; upon the half-hearted for God and the world, who have not yet renounced all, 
and taken up the cross; upon those who are seeking the Lord fully, having cast aside every obsta- 
cle, of self-pleasing, of man-pleasing, or man-fearing, and conformity to the world, and who are 
using all diligence in the appointed means, especially by continual supplication, for the full birth of 
God in their souls; upon others who, it may be, have been long waiting at the borders of the pool; 
and again upon those who have attained to a settled, holy acquiescence in the light and love, and 
perfect will of God; as well as upon backsliders, and lukewarm unfaithful souls;—all this, we say, 
as a part of the benefits of this institution, is not unknown to those who are privileged to enjoy 
such a communion of saints.—And would that the many pious souls in the Established church, 
who are shut up to the elements and ground-work of holiness, but whose spirits are rightly prepar- 
ed for a vegetation into the full life and liberty of the gospel, could become acquainted with, or find 
within their own pale, the required instrumentalities to that end. Would that the church of Eng- 
land became a progress-church, a salvation-church, adopting the best discovered agencies, means 
and expediences, by which to raise up in her children, the edifice of Christ, with all his practical 
holy life, tempers and carriage: which is the sole end of a church. Then would the pastors of each 
respective flock have various classes and bands of believers, and each member would find his own 
place or spiritual grade, and all with one aim (under the vigilance of experienced guides and tu- 
tors,) grow up into the perfection of the gospel. __ 

The next letter of Mr. Law, in order of time, is as follows:— 
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Dec. 3rd. 1759.——My dear friend—I must begin this as you began your last tome, in ac- 
knowledging the lateness of it. I am always glad when you have no need of such excuse, for your 
letters are both a pleasure and a good to me. sae 

The name of the author of ‘ Faith and Reason,’ is Mittenach, a German count. All his later 
works are in a book called “ Fides et Ratio,” they are chiefly translations from Madam Guion. 

I thank friend Hinde for his offer of ‘ George Fox,’ but have no leisure for folio reading; though 
the man that wrote it has enough of my esteem. | s 

Perhaps the operation of Dr. James’s medicines may have done you no hurt, but of this your 
own experience can only judge. But I think you ought to be very cautious in your dealing with 
docters. 

I wrote a letter to Mr. Clarke in answer to one ofhis. It went open to Mr. Ward, that he might 
see the contents, and shew them to you; as also two other Letters for the censure of you both. I 
know not how far he has proceeded in preparing some of my Letters for the press, or whether he 
and you are still in the opinion of publishing them. au 

Next week I intend to send you a little parcel by the carrier, directed for you in Sun Court, in 
which you will find another Letter on a particular subject, to be added to the other Letters, if you 
and Mr. Ward judge it tobe worthy. For you and he are to do that for me, which I cannot do for 
myself. I have no need of spectacles, but find great benefit by looking at things through your 
eyes. ; 

: Present my love to the philosophic doctor. I have done what I never thought of doing, have 
tasted of his cordial, as the ladies have done. Itis we believe as good as anything of that kind can 
be. You need not tell him this without you cannot help it. i 

I am commanded by two of us, to tell you that we all three love to think and talk of you. And 
so farewell._W. Law.——P.S. Mrs. Campbel died here the 23rd. of the last month.” [Note. She 
was widow of the celebrated Rev. Archibald Campbel. Her two daughters inherited Mrs. Hutche- 
son’s property on her decease in 1781; one of them was married to a Mr. Griffiths, whose descend- 
ant, or son-in-law, was one Mr. Bailey, upholsterer, of Mount-street, Grosvenor-square. ] 

In this Letter we find a reference to Mr. Clarke, the individual whom Mr. Law had formerly 
assisted in the publication of a work, at the instance of Mr. Langcake, but whose book Mr. Law had 
placed amongst the list of authors, whose publications that were sent to him, he made use of, tolight 
his chamber fire with. [It was this individual, who wrote the Elogy which appeared in print some 
short time after Mr. Law’s decease, which we propose to add to our other notices of Mr. Law, in its 
due place.] Mr. Clarke, as his writings shew, was an author of a peculiar idiosyncracy, the subjects 
of his thoughts and talk being the transcendental mystical topics and prophecies of the old Jewish 
scriptures. One of his favorite topics was an artificial sudden millenium, (as the sun rising at mid- 
night, or autumn happening in spring, ) and searching out by calculations upon the figures of Dan- 
iel, and the Revelation, the exact year of its commencement, also of the conversion of the Jews, 
which ‘at furthest (he declared) would be in 1811.” The long and plausible rigmarole dissertations 
upon all these topics, which he, from time to time, ushered into the world in certain publications, 
found, and still find their admirers among individuals of a similar turn of mind, who look for ex- 
traordinaries, according to the old system of things before Christ. Thus have there been in all ages, 
these positive prophetic determiners of the future christianity, and the day and hour of the blossom- 
ing of the tree of good and evil, of time; according to their childish conceptions of the mystery of 
the gospel, and calculations made by them from data of ancient obsolete, shadowy and temporary, 
Jewish matters. Such have been the employments of individuals, laying claim to the character of 
gospel christians, and to the office of guides and leaders of the people in religion ; in short, driving 
at anything but the one business, of high personal purification and sanctity, and leading souls to 
God—the source of all wisdom and truth. ‘ ! 

But Mr. Law was too wise a man to be dazzled by false glare, or to admit any one into his select 
category of spiritual authors, who could so mistake the design of the gospel, as to indulge the fancy 
and lead away the attention of his auditory, into such a wilderness of barren speculations, as these 
we have described; however captivating they may be for the curious in such matters. The business 
of religion, and therefore of all orthodox spiritual writers, was, he knew, simple and unvarying, 
under whatever form a new kaleidescope writer might represent the truths relating to it. But he 
himself thus in a word, describes the sort of books, that only are deserving of his attention :— 

__ “ Books of divinity (says he, in his ‘ Way to Divine Knowledge’) I have not done with, but 
will esteem none to be such, but those that make known to my heart the inward power, and re- 
demption of Jesus Christ. Nor will I seek for anything even from such books, but that which I 
ask of God in prayer, viz. how better to know, more to abhor, and resist the evil that is in my own 
nature, and how to obtain a supernatural birth of the divine life, brought forth within me. All be- 
sides this is pushpin.” , 

After these remarks the reader will be prepared for the letter, which Mr. Law in the above come 
munication to Mr. Langcake, states, he had written to Mr. Clarke. It was as follows; which though 
inserted in the published “ Collection ” we here give at length :— > joes 

«“ Nov. 3rd. 1759..—Dear Sir—Mr. Ward will convey ‘‘ Rusbrochius” to you.—Every one 
has his proper way from God, if he is so happy as to find and follow it, without seeking out one of 
his own. My mind has for many years turned from, or rather passed by, every religious mat- 
ter that requires critical abilities, or that carries me to any help but that which is to be found 
within me. ; ih 

I never could go through even the divine ‘‘ Rusbrochius,” in his spiritualizing the Mosaic ta- 
bernacle, and all that belonged to it. His illuminated eye saw Christ figured and typified in every 
part, and what he saw he told the world. i ; feha 

But as to myself, I cannot go back to search for the shadow of the mystery under its types and 
figures, because the substance itself is come. And I find more enjoyment of it, by simply giving 
myself up to that, which is to be had from a Christ, not as known under Jewish prophecies, but as 
come in the flesh, and made man in every one who receives him. 

Next to the Scriptures, my only book is the illuminated Behmen. And him I only follow so 
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far as he helps to open in me that which God had opened in him, concerning the death and the life 
of the fallen and redeemed man. 

The whole kingdom of grace and nature was opened in him; and the whole kingdom of grace 
and nature lies hid in myself. And therefore in reading of him I am always at home, and kept 
close to the kingdom of God that is within me. 

Wishing you every blessing of divine light and direction,.I subscribe myself—— Your hearty 
friend and servant—W. Law.”’ 

_ Such were the principles of Mr. Law, and such was his procedure with respect to the writings of 
spiritual authors, the direct tendency of which, was not to engage the heart in simple conversion to 
God.-and by consequence in earnest devotion, and laborious conformity to the practical model of 
the life of Jesus Christ. Some persons may think differently, and may consider it quite consistent 
with the profession of the Gospel and the character of an evangelist, to search for a satisfaction and 
light in the workings of the imagination, and in the objects and wonders of inferior nature, but 
they will not be of the number of those who feel and know, what our blessed Lord felt and knew, 
when he said ‘‘ but one thing is needful.” 

_ We may here notice another topic wh ich, subsequently, occupied the mind of this Mr. Clarke, 
as it did, and had done that of others, who were not governed by the pure principles of this last 
mentioned, oracular verity. We mean the doctrine of universal restitution, which, as we before 
intimated, Mr. Clarke came to consider, was not only implied, but ‘directly enforced in certain of 
the Jewish types and prophecies! Having in his meditative speculations, caught the idea of resti- 
tution, and followed up the train of thought which it induced within him, he finished, we say, by 
receiving it as a positive dogma, taught by the word of God, and (according to his letters in the 
possession of the writer) so binding upon him, as that his very salvation depended upon his preach- 
ing and publishing it openly to the world! designating it, as Mrs. Jane Lead had done before, the 
‘“‘everlasting Gospel.” Thus are good men subject to be led away, (through not duly apprehend- 
ing this simple counsel of our Lord,) and, instead of regarding such topics with indifference, and 
fit only for subjects of conversation in the occasional unbendings of the mind, they turn them into 
mental idols, and obstacles to the work of personal salvation, if not occasions of sin.——“‘ A multi- 
plicity of wills (says Mr. Law) is the great disease and misery of man. To have but one will and 
one love, is the grand remedy for all his evil.” 

These subjects were sometimes presented to Mr. Law’s notice by Mr. Langcake, who was ac- 
quainted with parties that advocated them. Which was the occasion of drawing forth the expres- 
sion of his views contained in the letter we inserted in the note of p. 216, which, at the time, was 
probably considered by Mr. Law, as only fit to be handed about for private perusal. Hence in the 
making up of his letters for publication, he would only allow so much of that communication to 
be published on the point, as is attached to the end of the letter to Mr. T. L. numbered XIV in the 
last edition of the “‘Coliection.” [We have reason to say, that the Mr. 8. mentioned in this pub- 
lished Letter, may mean one Mr. Shirley, if it does not relate to Stonhouse.] 

The subject of ‘restitution’ is one which could not fail to have occupied Mr. Law’s private 

thoughts, (as manifest indeed by extracts we possess in his handwriting, from treatises relating to 
it, and to the “ last judgment” &c., &c.,) though he always kept it inits proper bounds, as might be 
expected from one so fully imbued as he was with the classic mind and perception of Christ. The 
whole tenor of his writings, apart from his individual expressions, shews how averse he was to be- 
stow on such mysterious points, any particular regard, or make them the subjects of conversation 
any further than as contained in a passing remark, at a suitable and well-timed juncture; as we 
may suppose our Lord himself would have done on such an occasion, according to what St. Cle- 
ment relates of some of Christ’s private colloquies. Guarded as the subject will necessarily be by 
our present observations, we have great pleasure in being able to present in this place, the definite 
conjectures of Mr. Law on the matter; uttered, it may seem to some, by apeculiar providence, (like 
the remarkable last words he penned,) at the very close of his peculiar evangelical, Elias ministra- 
tion; which are contained in a letter written by Mr. Langeake to Henry Brooke, August Ist. 1790. 
As the accuracy of Mr. Langeake is not to be doubted, what he relates must ever be taken with 
what Mr. Law has written upon the subject in the letters above referred to, of p. 216, in his 
“« Way to Divine Knowledge,” and with what we shall presently offer in a letter of Miss Gibbon to 
Edward Fisher. Mr. Langcake thus writes :— . 

“With respect to this doctrine of universal redemption, I very well remember Mr. Law’s hy 
speaking of it, upon my making him the last visit at Easter 1761, a few days before his death, for | \ 
he died upon the 9th. of April, and Easter day was on the 22nd. of March that year. He said that / } 
[it would seem as if] not only the whole human race, but even the fallen angels, would all be de-*) | 
livered out of misery, but not until the last judgment day. He said there would be achasm in the | \ 
creation without their being taken into happiness. But that that could not be, until they saw the ; § 
whole creation made happy before them. When they saw this, and felt the eternal fire fully ope- } ‘ 
rating upon them, it would produce the blessed effect of [quickening or] awakening that [original | 
root of] goodness which laid dormant in them. For though that goodness might be shut upina / ¢ 
seven fold deeper or stronger compaction than fire is in a flint, yet as it was shut up, [possibly not » { 
extinct and its essence destroyed, for what can die in eternity ?] and preserved in them, it would / | 
come forth, and so they also would be made happy, to the full display of God’s [wonderful wisdom‘ % ft 
and enravishing] love and goodness to all his creatures. [Such a sight and experience would cer- f\ r 
tainly melt every creature into humility, love and adoration, and make the entire creation ring with’ 
HALLELU-JAHS.) : Met 

This was really the substance of what Mr. Law said upon the occasion, and nearly in his own 
words, according to my best remembrance. I never in writing declared these sentiments of Mr. 
Law to any one but yourself now; nor do I desire to circulate them, but it may not be improper to 
lodge them safely in a dear friend’s hands, and so I lodge them in yours, or rather repose them in 
your bosom, and in the bosom of your dear friends. Mr. Law spoke upon the subject of his own 
accord, after we had heard the afternoon Easter Sunday’s sermon, and took a walk through the 
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the discourse, and spoke like an Angel upon this and other matters, as if he was ready and ripe for 
glory, just to be carried up into heaven [like another Elias] and in the bosom of divine love be 
blessed to all eternity.” : ORCS 

But though Mr, Langcake never in writing declared these sentiments before, it is evident he 
had spoken of them to Mr. Edward Fisher who wrote them down in a memorandum book (which is 
now lying before the writer,) Jan. 22nd. 1781, in the following more judicious terms :— 

“Mr. Law said, that the idea of a God all love [wisdom and power] was not complete, without 
admitting and taking in the final restoration of the whole fallen creation. And it was his opinion, 
that when the fallen Angels shall, at the end of all things, behold every thing and being besides 
themselves, restored to its first state of perfection, the anguish and vexation resulting from such 2 
sight shall so move and stir the central depth of their spiritual natures, as to awaken the good seed 
hidden and buried therein [see Myster. Magn. xxiv. 14, and elsewhere,} under a tenfold depth of 
darkness and depravity, to a beginning of redemption and inward regeneration, which will never 


be conspicuous to the whole intellectual creation, the love and wisdom of the Deity,—in the crea- 
tion of angels, in the permission (yet so to speak inevitableness) of evil and the fall of Lucifer’s 
hierarchy, in the imprisonment of the deviland his hideous hosts, in the temporal creation, in man, 
in every permitted act of the working of evil and good by man and all creatures, and in all that 
God himself shall have done by the Mystery or CHRIST.”)} 4 

From another part of Mr. Fisher’s memorandum book we extract the following note, without 
vouching for its accuracy. He might have heard Mr. Langeake mention something to the pur- 
port, if not the exact substance of it:— : 

“‘ God saw the fall (Mr. Law said) from the beginning of the world, and therefore provided a 
remedy, by preserving a shut-up seed or treasure in the soul. And when man and the whole cre- 
ation is restored, and the fallen angels see themselves left alone; then they will have their deliver- 
ance by the compacted goodness, if they have any shut up in them, being made to stirand awaken 
in them. If it is ten thousand times more shut up than fire is in a flint, that cannot hinder their 
deliverance. As yet it is evident they have not been capable of any help or relief. Their habita- 
tion is [spiritually] in this world, where they wander about, and enier into impure souls, and by 
their union with them assuage their own torment. Their peculiar abode is [spiritually] in the 
dark caverns of the earth, where the light cannot penetrate. If the light of this world were to be 
withdrawn, their power would be very great, and they would be even visible to us. When our 
Lord cast them out of the possessed, their request was, that they might not be cast out into their 
own deep. They reside where the sun does not reach, and the reason they are not here in this 
upper visible world, is, that the sun and water abate their power.” 

Let it then be distinctly understood, that, in the above reported observations, Mr. Law,merely 
indulged in a speculative conjecture, nor could he go beyond. For, as he well knew, and had Te- 
peatedly stated, no revealed wisdom or philosophy offers any ground whereon to form a determin- 
ate judgment respecting the point; but rather, all that we do know of the constitution and work- 
ing powers of eternal nature, and its relations to the Deity, forbids the hope of the restoration of 
the fallen Luciferian hierarchy. And Behmen’s grand justificator, (and Mr. Law’s closet tutor.) 
Freher, even wrote an express treatise(a.. 1718) against this doctrine ; which was adventurously 
and plausibly put forward in his day by some enthusiastic remains of the Philadelphian society, 
consisting of Roach and others. In this treatise, he examines the matter fundamentally and inall its 
comprehensiveness ; showing/tirst, the great difference between Lucifer’s and Adam’s fall; then, 
the notion of the everlasting gospellers, with their eight chief arguments ; further, he gives his own 


C4riptidea on the subject, accompanied with demonstrative explanations and symbols; and finishes by 
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a methodical, thorough refutation of the aforesaid eight arguments. 
The ‘‘ mystery of Christ,’ we may remark, is always represented to us in Scripture, antitheti- 
cally to that of Adam; and therefore does not comprehend the nature of the fallen angels, as in- 
deed especially declared in Hebrews ii. 16. The question of their restoration may belong to the 
millenial kingdom of Christ, and form the subject of an express revelation to that golden age of 
love and wisdom, but certainly it has nothing in common with our present dispensation; nor per- 
haps have we capacities of a sufficiently extensive mathematical power and precision, toapprehend 
distinctly, the how and the why of the possibility or impossibility of their restoration. ’Tis the 
deepest, and most comprehensive geometrical problem of the intellectual universe, to our present 
conceptions. Nay, it is embraced in that dazzling, overwhelming contemplation of St. Paul, where 
he exclaims, Rom. xi. 33, ‘“‘ Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom and knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable his judgments, aud his ways bow past finding out!’’"—Let therefore upstart reli- 
gionists beware of dogmatising on this matter, and keep to the essentials of sound Christian know- 
ledge, for they have no ground to go upon, but imagination : let them, we say, beware of temptation 
even in this matter, which they will find to be the high road to sin, if they do not flee out of it. 


4 The chief passages of revelation which (it has appearedito us) may be supposed to refer to the 
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! subject, are those of St. Paul, Ephesians i. 10, Colossians i. 19,20, and especially in his sublime fif- 


teenth chapter of the first of Corinthians, from the twenty-second to the twenty-eighth verse, where 
he touches upon the order and intervals of redemption, thus,—Christ, risen and glorified, as the 
first-fruits ; secondly, they who are Christ’s, by gospel regeneration, at his coming; thirdly and 
lastly, the END, when, having reduced all opposing wills into subjection, and become Lord of all, of 
an entire willing people, he shall deliver up his redeeming government (it being finished) to God and 
the Father: thereby leaving to Satan and his angels, actually nothing, and so nothing todo. But 
(we say) the very commencement of the}Apostle’s declaration, as well as the whole tenor of his gos- 
pel, shows that his consideration regarded (if even it may be solibefally interpreted, ) only the resto- 
ration of the Adamic humanity. 

It will not here be necessary for us to dwell upon the fact of Mr. Law’s belief in the purijfica- 
tion of all human nature, as the ultimate effect of the mediation of Christ, inasmuch as he avowed 
it unhesitatingly, whenever called to do so, and in no place with greater authority than in the “* Ad- 
dress to the Clergy,” the close of which he wrote, as we have stated, a few days only before his de- 
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cease, He doubtless knew well the ground from which he wrote and spoke, and was the Jast man 
in the world to put forth a conclusion not perfectly logical, or not drawn from indisputable pre- 
mises. But, we do not think the same doctrine ought to be publicly advanced by others, who do 
not themselves certainly apprehend the ground and philosophy of it. Not being an open revela- 
tion of the Gospel, it is not a fit subject of entertainment for the masses, either of the world or the 
church.— And wo be to him who shall add anything to, or take anything from, the doctrine implied 
in the admonition, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his soul? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” The writer of these lines for his own part, will 
not entertain the question at all, either of hwman or universal restitution; but, according to the “tot. ey) : 
sound teaching of the church in all ages, and advices of her faithful, earnest, devoted, regenerate COTO ea 
children without exception, would keep to the plain doctrine and example of Jesus Christ f" fp Mose, 
Still, if any serious reader should think that this doctrine has a tendency to weaken the —————~ - 
force of the denunciations of Scripture against the impenitent, or to soften down the “terrors Afiyvrr sete 
of the Lord,” which will infallibly overtake a sinful life,—let such an one consider the actual state of : 
asoul, devoid of the only light and refreshment of its spiritual, dark and fiery ground. Whose ha- 
pitation is therefore in that root of nature, which, for its shut-up constringency, anguish and despair, 
may be compared to an element of cold and darkness, ten thousand degrees below zero, and ten 
thousand times more dense than any iron, and yet to a furnace, such as could only be produced by 
three omnipotent opposing, whirling, consuming, yet self-generating properties of jire, where, in a 
condition of gasping ever-dying, of thirst and aching sorrow, with ten thousand attendant horrors, 
it must abide, (being unable to relieve itself in the least degree, but rather by its very motion aug- 
menting its direful misery,) until such revolutions shall take placein the whole order and system of 
nature, as that it shall be possible for the divine light to reach and act upon this shut-up spirit, so, 
that its imprisoned seed or principle of the divine life shall have an atmosphere and the needful 
external auxiliaries for a vegetation: which will occupy ages and ages of duration to effect, just as 
three hundred and sixty-five days are needful for the revolution of the earth round the sun, and 
the production of the autumnal matured fruit. Let all this we say, be duly considered—(though 
what heart can conceive the horrors of a soul that has lost its God? when a short sensibility thereof, 
which was permitted for a necessary end, caused the immaculate J esus-Jehovah to break out into 
a bloody sweat,—) and further, that all this unspeakable misery will have been arrived at, through 
contempt of the blood of the covenant, and the patience, mercy and help of God in Christ Jesus, 
(which will be the reflection of such a soul:)—let all this be duly considered, and then let such 
reader say, whether this doctrine in any wise derogates from the authority of Scripture? or tends 
to enervate the force of its denunciations against sin, or its hortations to ‘ strive to enter in at the 
strait gate,’and be a partaker of the ‘ first resurrection,’ and to avoid the portion of the wicked ‘in the 
lake that burneth with fire and brimstone, where the worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.’ 
It were indeed horrid enough to be subject to such sensations in a dream or nightmare; and 
who has not in some measure felt them, and rejoiced at the morning light, which has, through the 
medium of the bodily organs of flesh and blood, dissipated the gloom of the mind? But oh! what 
must be the actual suffering itself, and that not to be relieved for ages? We may form some sha- 
dowy conception of the power of its exterior causes, by considering how in the arctic regions, where 
(the wrathfui predominant action of the first property of nature being unmitigated by the fourth,) 
the cold is so intense, as, according to the accounts of polish adventurers, to burn-off the tongues 
of the little foxes (though in their native element,) when trying to bite the iron traps by which they 
were caught and held. But this vehement astringency of action, is only a qualified temporal mani- 
festation of the omnipotent, severed powers of attraction or ground of nature, in the spiritual world. 
For, as the reader doubtless is aware, cold and heat, want and satisfaction, are the two extreme 
points of the same line of nature; one end of which may be termed hell and absolute despair, and 
the other the glory and fruition of heavenly joy, whilst the middle may he compared to this world, 
with its fears and hopes and gospel admonitions. — i ; 
With respect to the truth of these representations, of the dreadful horrors and misery that will 
be the portion of the impure and unregenerate in the spiritual world,—[that is of those who have 
failed in this state of probation, to use ald diligence, pains and labour to enter in at the strait gale, 
and muke their calling and election sure : first by faith, or the desire of the heart turned in earnest- 
ness and importunity toward the universal Spirit of merey and goodness; and secondly, by the prac- 
tice of faith, or renunciation of the world, mortification and self-denial, slaying and sacrificing self, 
mentally and physically, even to the very last gasp,—] such we say, have been the traditions of all 
nations, which have therefore had their origin in a Divine revelation, and one perhaps as specific as 
our own New Testament gospel, as intimated in the Annoiation, pp. 450—4 96.—And these are the 
grounds of the self immolations, the ‘ penances, sacrifices, and other [so-termed] peculiar super- 
stitious practices of the Hindoos,” and other intellectual, as well as unlettered, nations of antiquity. 
These poor souls, (see the engraving of their penances, and the dissertation thereon, in Maurice’s 
“4 Indian Antiquities,” Vol. V.,) though laughed at, and pitied, by our modern, easy, burly, well-to- 
do, broad-way christians, and ‘ evangelical’ converters of Jews and heathens, will assuredly never 
drop into that lake of perdition which they have so earnestly and continuously striven to avoid; 
whilst many acomplacent, ‘‘ fat and flourishing” talker about ‘salvation by faith alone,’ and rational 
christian (both being practically and equally despisers of the doctrine of the cross,) may find to their 
sorrow, the terrible meaning of that truth, ‘‘ many that are last shall be first ; and the first, last. 
‘And this brings to our mind an observation which Mr. Law is reported once to have made toa 
friend, namely, that “ thousands of simple, honest souls, who say humbly and sincerely, ‘ Lord 
have mercy upon me,’ ‘ The Lord’s will be done,’ aud know nothing further of their own spiritual 
giate, may be in a great degree of advancement in the kingdom of heaven; whilst those that are 
elevated with their learning, parts and abilities, their theological knowledge and acquaintance with ff 
in 
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gospel doctrines, being full of sophistry and self, will have their whole spiritual process to go through 
in another life.” 
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The following letter was written by Mr. Edward Fisher, to Miss Gibbon, on the occasion there- 
in stated, of a letter he had received from her, and a visit he had, some months previously, made to 
King’s Cliffe,—it might have been to enquire concerning any literary remains of Mr. Law, and the 
writings of Freher, which he had recently come to the knowledge of, and also discovered that Mr. 
Law had had copies of some of them by him:— p 

“ Compton-Greenfield, March 26th. 1789. ——I have not been in haste to acknowledge the fa- 
vor of good Mrs. Gibbon’s kind answer to my letter from Bristol, which came to my hands some 
months ago, though I was not the less sensible of my obligation to her for the pains, I conceive; she 
must have taken to write it, under the pressure of so much bodily disorder and infirmity. * ; 

I desired my brother, not long since, to call upon Mr. Law in Sun Court, Cornhill, to enquire 
of him after your health, and had the satisfaction to be informed, that it was not worse upon the 
whole, (allowing only, it may be, for the farther advance of age and infirmity, ) than when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you in the last summer. I congratulate you on having so well passed through 
the late severe winter; and heartily wish you may enjoy the use of your mental faculties, and as 
much freedom from bodily pain as your infirm condition willddmit, while it shall please the Almighty 
to grant you a continuance in this state of mortality. i 

Mr. Langcake, who continues to live in Bristol, was as well, when I saw him last, as he has 
usually been of late; his bodily habit being but weakly at best, and his health subject to much in- 
terruption. He does not know of my writing to you at this time, or he would doubtless desire to 
be remembered to you. Nor did I know of his writing to you some months ago, till he told me of 
it, after he had dispatched his letter, and then nothing of the contents of it, till yours informed me 
of his having given you some account of Mr. Clarke’s having been with him. It is true that the 
Reverend Mr. Clarke, (whois a regularly ordained clergyman and has been so for many years, ) came 
to Bristol, as he had been at other places, to preach; and also, I believe, to try what he could get in 
the way of charitable donations, for the relief of his temporal necessities, which, I apprehend, were 
then very urgent upon him, as having a family of children, together with himself to maintain, and 
very scanty and insufficient means to do it. As he formerly well knew Mr. Langeake, who had at 
one time lodged with Mr. Clarke at his house in Hoxton Square, London, he was much in his com- 
pany at Bristol, but did not lodge in the same house. Mr. Clarke afterwards went to Winchester, 
on notice that an elder brother of his, who lived there in good circumstances, was in a very ill state 
of health, and not likely to continue long in life. That brother is since dead, and has left Mr. Clarke 
sucha provision, as with economy and prudent management, may serve to set him above the pecu- 
niary difticulties and distresses he before had to struggle with. On which favourable turn in his cir- 

mstances, his friends rejoice with him. f 2 A 

It is true that Mr. Clarke held the opinion of the final restitution of all hwman souls, in which 
he had the concurrence of your truly valuable friend* Mr. Law, which Ilook upon as no small con- 
firmation of the truth of it; and am glad to see a doctrine so redounding to the glory of a God of 
love, and so comfortable to the poor affrighted souls of sinful men, so well founded and supported. 
But what cali he had to preach that doctrine so generally, or to carry it farther, (if he did so,) in his 
preaching, is a matter I say nothing to here, but with you leave to himself. [*From whose books 
he probably first drew it.] f 9 z 

The letters of Mr. Law which I mentioned to you at Cliffe, as printed since his decease, and 
which you did not then seem to know of, were published by Mr. John Payne of London, formerly 
belonging to the Bank, but now deceased. These letters are three in number, the first dated in 
1731, and the last in 1732. They were published in the year 1779, and intituled ‘“‘ Letters to a Lady 
inclined to enter into the Communion of the Church of Rome. By William Law.M.A.” This lady, 
it seems, was of the name of Dodwell, not a member of any sect, but of the church of England,jand 
daughter to the pious and learned Mr. Henry Dodwell, well known by his writings in the last cen- 
tury. These letters of Mr. Law are excellently written for the purpose that gave occasion to them, 
and contain many things of general use and edification; as do the others that were published in the 
life-time of the blessed author.” In a subsequent letter Mr. Fisher writes, i 

“Many excellent truths and directions are to be found in these letters, and a vein of piety 
running through the whole that is very exalted and edifying. They seem highly suitable to the 
occasion, and to the great author’s sentiments at the time of their being written; though there are 
some things therein, which I conceive, he would not have inserted under the more enlarged and 
enlightened way of thinking which he entertained in his latter years, when he had made farther 
advances in divine knowledge.” j 

The letter from Miss Gibbon to which Mr. Fisher refers in the above communication, is as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Worthy Sir—Your generous presents I with gratitude received, though indeed did not at 
all know I merited such acknowledgments from you, for the poor reception you received, from me, 
when you were at Cliffe. IfIhad known your stay at Putney had been so long, I should have beg- 
ged your acceptance of a piece of venison; but indeed could not have troubled you with such another 
as you were so kind as to convey to Mrs. Griffiths. Had I known you would have taken the trouble 
to deliver it yourself, I am sure it should not have gone with you. 

I hope you are very wellafter your long journies, and long may you continue so. As to myself, 
I am still the same poor helpless creature as when you saw me, and have no hopes of amendment 
while I continue an inhabitant of this world. I have often thought of the disannulling of that grand 
house at Putney [next the one we inhabited], which you told me of [being taken down, together with 
the out-buildings belonging to it, and the ground on which they were erected, with the large garden 

‘ adjoining, converted to a grass field.] It must be a great detriment to the town, for in my recol- 
lection, it was inhabited by three families, each of which kept a coach. 

By a letter from Mr. Langcake I am informed of Mr. Clarke being with him last winter, and he 
styles him the Reverend. I did not think Mr. L.’s circumstances would admit of entertainments, 
nor did Iknow Mr. Clarke had a title tothe Reverend. Mr. L. says, ‘‘ Mr. Clarke has been preach- 
ing the everlasting gospel of final restitution, that every creature will be at last saved, and that he 
had adivinecallto do so.” All that I must leave to himself, but my good friend Mr. Law went no 
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further than to say, If there was a possibility of it he verily believed it. But Mr. Law did not ap- 
prove much of Clarke’s religious sentiments, nor I believe would he have approved of his being a 
preacher. But enough.” [This copy is made from the rough draft of the letter in Miss Gibbon’s 
own handwriting. ] 

We have now only to add, that as Mr. Clarke was acquainted with Mr. Ward, (as Mr. Lang- 
cake,) upon whom perhaps he was wont to urge his calculations and opinions, respecting the millenis 
um, &c., and who, through the agitation of these topics then prevailing in the religious world, might 
have felt some interest in knowing Mr. Law’s views thereupon ; he, it would appear, addressed Mr, 
Law on the subject. This gave occasion most felicitously to the expression of Mr. Law’s opinion; 
in the following letter, which, as the reader will perceive, is distinguished by that same piercing, 
divine, common sense and simplicity, which so pre-eminently illustrate everything that passed 
through his mind, and to which expression was given.—This letter was written about a year before 
his decease. And as he, in the course of his previous life and writings, not only indicated the course 
of a prophetic messenger, suited to the times in which he lived—wherein his own mystical por- 
trait, unconsciously to himself but very manifestly to us, is clearly traced; so we find him, with the 
same unconsciousness yet extraordinary acuteness, justness and exactness, as an evangelical Ma- 
lachi summing up the whole, by a finished general description of himself, and of the nature and 
effects of his scriptural ministrations. [And does not the present treatise follow in the train of these 
mystical messengers that are specially indicated in this letter, to forerun, or be instrumental to, the 
introduction of that day? For herein is the key to the gospel, which all nations will receive, when 
rightly presented unto them.] The letter in question is the following :— 

« April 2nd. 1760.— My dear friend—Concerning the approach of THE GREAT DAY, nearit 
certainly is, though it may be not strictly according to the scripture arithmetic and calculations 
which have been presented tothe public. That the seven thousandth year is but alittle way off, is 
undeniable; and it may be affirmed upon sufficient ground, that the sia days creation last no longer 
than till it comes. [N.B.] 

And though the scripture prophecies, figures and numbers, are certainly intended to point out 
the time, yet I am apt to believe, that the messenger of God (whether one or more) who as a fore- 
runner is te proclaim this time, will not be left to take his proof from them, but be as much an 
original in his way, as any of the prophets of old were. ‘And though he may no more work any out- 
ward miracles than John baptist did, yet he will come burning and shining in such a light of divine 
distinction from all others, as may answer in the Spirit to that which was formerly done in the 
flesh, when the blind saw, the deaf heard, the lame walked, and the dead were raised, and to the 
poor the gospel was preached. ; 5 

End all your letters to meas I end this, with only adding my name.— Your name is compliment 
enough to me.——W. Law.” , 

(Mr. Law is said to have remarked that Mede was the best who had written upon the calcula- 
tions, meaning those of a prophetic nature inthe Scriptures.) We may add, that the sentiments in 
this Letter were totally at variance with the enthusiastic views of Clarke, no less than of those of 
the millenialists of our own day. And being published, they would necessarily be known abroad; 
wherefore we find Clarke in a letter to Mr. H. Brooke thus writing :— 

“Chelsea. April 24th. 177 9.——Dear Sir—I received yours dated April 4th., and find by it that 
{ was mistaken in thinking you another Mr. Brooke, [that is, your Uncle, the author of the ‘‘ Fool 
of Quality.”] I am glad to nd that he is in the way of true piety. T wished for the sake of others, 
that some men of letters (for the world loves its own things) would appear in favor of the spiritual 
sense of Scripture. Such have always been in the worst times given by providence, as the salt of 
the earth. But now the religionists, who began in the spirit have ended in the flesh—in the dead 
letter, which is only a record, a remembrance of a divine and new-born man, whose seed lies in the 
soul of all men, beginning with the first covenant, though manifesting gradually in the ages of the 


spel. 

PThough you may want human learning, you have the best learning, that of the Scriptures and 
the Holy Spirit the teacher of all truth. T put no value on my own learning, such as it is, nor did 
I ever understand the gospel by means of it, nor indeed by any means whatever. [!] For though 
I have seen traces of the same truths in the mystical writers, they have been only in general, but 
their ground is true. I have read very few of late, for some years past read none. The law and 
gospel, Moses and Christ, the two witnesses prophesying in sackeloth for 1260 years near about, 
are my only study; and my light is to and from them alone. [!] The world was to be in the state 
it is now under, just before the era of the millenium or the seventh trumpet of Moses in the seventh 
month, answering to the seventh of St. John; and from the types and language, (which mostly 
answer each other if not always,) it will be sudden, without any notice or any that shall be re- 
garded. Remember Egypt, the flood, the taking of the old Babylon; compare our Lord s words, 
“as it was in the days of Noah and Lot, so shall it be in the days of the son of man. The expec- 
tation therefore of such messengers as Mr. Law and the popish church expect, will prove ground- 
less: no Elijah, no John Baptist will be sent, either in spirit or name. (8 He comes po Neca in 
the night withgut,a precyrso d. be 5 ye ee 

i Atow could the wor! Surprized if it were so? The spirit of prophecy is the only testimony 
of his advent, to take the nations who have not yet heard of him, and kingdoms of this world, into 
his theocrasy, and into the vision and food of the cloud of glory. (0 A . 

The spirit of prophecy will be despised, as it was always before, yet Daniel says, The wise and 
enlightened of God shall understand the times and seasons, and the signs of the times, both in na- 
ture and in revelation. The world is now in its fullest triumph over the spirit of the gospel, and 
as Dr. Oswald, in his ‘‘ Appeal in Favor of Religion” says over and over, The world has in aman- 
ner renounced the gospel: he is a man who has seen much of high life, and knows the conversa- 
tion and sentiments of the great. Expect not, my friend, the appearance of any other signs than 
Christ has given: my misconception in some respects was owing to yielding too much to common 
opinion, built on passages of scripture ill-understood. Mr. Law himself was not in the mystery 
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of the kingdom, to have any knowledge of the figures of times and prophecies; he had other grounds 
to go upon, and I am not surprized at his falling into what I believe a mistake. Chevalier Ram- 
sey and *** bear testimony to the restoration, but *** *** is more clear than both; but I did not 
derive my knowledge of that most glorious truth from any one, though I have since read many tes- 
timonies to this effect, and know it was ever held among Jews, and the first christians for four cen- 
turies without contradiction. 

But I do not write to make converts to opinions, I leave that to others. Iam bound to preach 
the everlasting gospel to every creature under heaven, as St. John says, before the end of this 
age comes. Events are left to the Great Ruler of all. Was it not His will to have this mystery 
known, it would not have been in my power, or any man’s, to have shewn it under the figures and 
in the prophecies. [Pooh!] Nor is it of any consequence that **** and Behmen are against it : 
Peter and Paul thought different, and divided on circumcision. The truths I have delivered never 
were so delivered; but they will be delivered yet clearer by many others, who must come forth, 
and are now already proclaiming the one gospel. [!] As for such who may abuse this mercy of God, 
his Justice knows full well how to retaliate, and proportionate stripes few or many. I am not sur- 
prized at the account you gave of the nobleman whose study is full of mystics, and his heart full of 
the world; always in a market of food, or an exchange for trade and gain. This is the character- 
istic of the age; however he is as forward as others, for a study full of good books and a head full 
of mere religious opinions, are the same thing under two names. *** 

As long as Calvinism in any shape exists, the gospel is trodden under foot, and regeneration 
and sanctification are only technical terms ofartificial theology; they are only the bark and outside 
of a truth most exalted and real. The pharisees had the shadow and despised the substance. All 
false religion has one heart and one spirit. It will not part with self, even though it talks of no- 
thing else. Mr. Shirley is in self, proud self, dogmatizing over weak minds, scattering clouds and 
darkness over Scripture, and yet he thinks it zeal; so did St. Paui while persecuting the church. 

Let them boast and write sainé on their foreheads, Calvin’s doctrines are the dragon’s mouth 
with a lamb’s face, and an abomination that maketh desolate the whole human race ! 

I remember him (Shirley) well at Oxford, he is become rather a firebrand than a star in the 
church; and all their teachings serve only to puff up the vain, proud predestinarian, and turn the 
better disposed from'such a gospel. ‘Swedenburgh is dead lately, he ridiculed all the mystics, nor 
do I know one of the readers of the mystical authors who can bear his extravagancies. Mr. Law 
thought him ¢hegreatest visionary he ever read. 

I thank you for your prayers that I may grow in the knowledge of my Master. And I wish 
you all increase in the inner man, though perhaps you must walk as I do, in much inward dark- 
ness and dejection: but this Bacha valley of weeping leads the true road to the new Jerusalem, 
whose waters refresh the city of God and his new temples in Christ, among which I hope divine 
grace will place you.—I am, dear friend, your affectionate and obliged servant, ——Rp. CLARKE.” 

The following is an extract from a letter of Clarke to Mr. Brooke, written a short time pre- 
viously :——“‘ My ‘ Daily Service of the Temple,’ I find, has been thought to open more the regenera- 
tion than any other tract. [!] The first-born &c., is intended to explain one particular truth of great 
consequence to the true knowledge of the extent of the gospel: but of this you will best judge for 
yourself. We are certainly near the seventh trumpet, when the myslery ends, as St. John telleth 
us. Seven trumpets blew from the month 46%6, of first ripe fruits, to the seventh month; then 
comes the millenial kingdom, of which I can say littleat present. The signs of témes in Moses, by 
days, weeks, months and years, are clear enough in the general; the exact measure God only 
knows, and will reveal in his own manner. The second coming of Christ in clouds is a blessing, 
all the language of the gospel must be understood as good news; but this manifestation will be 
sudden and unexpected by the world in general, which it could not be, if signs in earthquakes, 
wars, famines, and pestilences were to abound in all kingdoms. These things could not make men 
be as in the days of Noah, for even luxury itself could not subsist under such a combination of 
calamities. The signs external are sufficient for the serious, the internal is the spirit of prophecy, 
opening the everlasting gospel, which the angel flies through heaven and preaches to every crea- 
ture. The wicked must be punished and purged. If we extend wrath beyond the work of love, 
love is a servant and wrath the master, but this cannot be. ***” Such isa sample of the notional 
rigmarole stuff put forth by this individual as the spiritual sense of Scripture : all vapid talk and 
groundless assumption, neither proceeding from the spirit of holiness nor from the spirit of wis- 
dom, nor yet from sound christian knowledge. 

Would the reader desire to see a truly common-sense as well as theosophic view concerning the 
millenium, and judgment respecting the opinions that have prevailed of late ages upon it,—as well 
as of the right way to attain to a true understanding of gospel mysteries, he is advised to consult 
the Fourth and Fifth of Behmen’s published ‘‘ Epistles,” who, it may be remarked, never uttered 
anything from conjecture, but only what he fundamentally and certainly knew. These two epistles 
were written in answer to the inquiries of a certain milleniarian author in his own day, and at his 
desire, who it may be just stated, resolved the question after the simple, scripture-uumber calcula- 
tions of Clarke and the popuiar modern writers upon it, (instead of according to nature, or the au- 
tumnal maturity of the tree of good and evil.) Alluding to such view of the matter, Behmen writes 

‘‘ When we look upon the words of Christ and his apostles, they will not in the least manner 
agree thereto; and though there is mention made of a thousand years in the Revelation, yet the 
same is hidden from us; and we know not when they may begin, or whether they are begun If 
the ‘first resurrection’ be paradisical, then it may be done without our knowledge.” And again 
“It may please God to open the understanding of others [as to this matter], and [ should be ready 
and willing to learn, if 1 could see the ground thereof in the light of nature. But it belongeth not 
to man to make conclusions about secret mysteries without the command and light of God, lest he 
be found a liar before God.” Again, he observes, ‘‘ Man doth hardly reach that which is before 
his eyes, much less that which is hidden and mystical, except God be his light.” And thus again 
“* For this world is confined and determined in the beginning of the creation, and then into the end, 
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where the creation ceased ; all which was finished insix days. And in such a time tie mystery of 
God's kingdom shall be finished, and a thousand years are before him as one day. [N.B] 

__ Concerning the seventh day of rest, whether or no the world shall yet be in rest a thousand 
years ? the same is hidden to mankind; we cannot certainly determine, we must leave it unto his 
might. I have no knowledge of it, seeing the Scripture doth not give clear evidence, when the 
thousand years begin, or what years they be, or to what they have relation. Therefore I let it alone 
in its own worth, and will hinder none that hath a certain knowledge or command so to teach. This 
I give you to consider of, meaning it well unto you. 

What I might further answer concerning this matter, you will find sufficiently in my writings. 
Although I could set down a large answer about it, yet I thought it not expedient, seeing this know- 
ledge is not given to me.” 

Behmen concludes his long and admirable dissertations on the subject, (in the two Epistles in 
question,) in the following terms,—which quotation for its excellency, notwithstanding its length, 
we deem worthy of a special notice, as affording an important lesson of instruction and caution to 
future professed interpreters of Scripture times and seasons, which ‘‘ God hath reserved in his own 
power.” It thus proceeds :— 

“« And therefore I do entreat you wholly as a brother, and a Christian, that you would be pleased 
to have a care that you apprehend the sabbath in the rest of Christ ;.and be not so moved by the fer- 
vent instigation of your mind, about a millenium according to the common notion of it, but search 
whether you be able to ground the same in the light of nature. If you be able to ground, and 
reach it in the light of the eternal nature, then indeed you may go on: but shew it us plainly that 
we may see it, else our mind will be unsatisfied, unless it finds the round. 

It is not to be proved with passages of Scripture, which might be seemingly alleged forit; they 
give as well the contrary, and may well be otherwise applied. If my mind had not turned itself 
into the love and rest of Christ, 1 would then shew it you after the fashion of this present contro- 
versial world. [N.B.] 

The book of the Revelation is spiritual, and coucheth or sticketh deep in the mystery ; it re- 
quires an high illuminate mind and understanding, which hath power to enter into the mystery of 
God. It speaketh magically, there belongeth likewise a magical understanding about it. But in 
what is published, I find not the magical apprehension but only an historical apprehension. 

He that will set upon the heavenly mayia, he must know the heavenly figures of the form of 
the internal heaven, viz., the centre or dife’s circle, whence all beings do arise, whence this world is 
produced. If he hath not the magical guide in him, then let him not meddle with the heavenly 
figures, or else turba magna hath power to spew him out of the divine magia. 

John the Evangelist or whoscever wrote the Revelation, knew the figures of the Divine magia. 
And though he saith that he was ‘ravished in the spirit’ and it wasshewn him, yet they are figures 
which remain in the Divine magia. And though they be revealed, yet thereto belongeth such a 
magist as understands thesaurinella ! 

He must understand all the three principles with their figures, and then he hath power to open 
and revea} them; else his expositions fall unto the turba, Ispeak sincerely. If you please, read my 
Book ‘or THE THREE-FOLD LiFe” aright, and there you shall find the root of the magia. Al- 
though there be other much deeper books of mine extant, yet I would you might but understand 
that, for it hath sufficient ground; [N.B.] else you will not be able to apprehend the other. If it 
should then please you to search further, you may very well obtain them; only there must be 
earnesiness [wrestling, agonising prayer] withal, otherwise they willremaindumb. = 

For the ground of it is deeply magical, as the illuminate mind shall find indeed, if it will but 
dive into it. Therein the Revelation is very easily to be understood ; and in no other manner shall 
it at all be understood, save from the mystery of God. He that is able to dive or sink himself into 
that, he finds whatsoever he doth but search. ; . ‘ 

Accordingly I would fain have you to prove your inflammation, that you might know (1.) the 
guide of the internal world, and then also (2.) the guide of the external world, that so the magical 
school of both worlds might be known to you. Thenthe noble mind would be freed from opinion 
and conjecture, for in conjecture there is no perfection. ne . 

The spirit must be capable of, and apie ard to the mystery, that God’s Spirit may be the guide 
inits seeing. Else, it only seeth in the outward mystery, viz., in the external heaven of the con- 
stellation, which oftentimes doth vehemently enkindleand drive the mind of man; yet he hath not 
the Divine magical schvol, which consists barely in a plain childlike mind. y $ 

The external guide labours and speculates only in the outward wirror, but the interna] in the 
essence, which yet that is not able to do, unless God’s Spirit guide it Therefore God makes choice. 

Whomsoever the heavenly school taketh, he is made a magist without his hard running; and 
albeit he must run hard, yet he is taken by God, ane driven of the holy Spirit. ek eh 

Therefore man must try of what guide he is taken. If he finds that he hath the Divine light 
shining in his seeing, that his Guide doth bring him into the heavenly school, upon the way of 
truth, to love and righteousness, and that he is thereby assured and confirmed in his mind with 
divine certainty, then he may proceed in his work. ) at Tia 

But (N.B.) if it be in conjecture and doubt, and yet in a fiery driving, then the guide is from 
this world. Which ought to be tried by its will and purpose, whether he seek God’s glory or his own 
honor and applause; whether he willingly resigns himself to the cross, and only desire to labor in 
Christ’s vineyard, and to seek the good of his neighbour ; whether he seeks God or bread. And ac- 
cordingly must his understanding judge, and give it leave or reject, and tame it, as need requires. 

This I would not, asa brother, conceal from you in a Christian exhortation. And I entreat you, 
that you would accept of it no otherwise than as meant well unto you, as my due obligation requir- 
eth. For upon your desire I am your debtor in Christ, to your anxious seeking mind, as one mem- 
ber'is bound to assist another.’ : : 

Thus thought and spake this man of sense and heavenly wisdom, BEHMEN, whose writings 
next to the Scriptures, became Mr. Law’s theological or rather theosophical text book, (as we have 
seen,) at the close of his illuminated career. Which therefore, with their divine magical ground, Mr. 
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Law had before the eye of his mind, when he wrote the Letter we have /ast given, touching the ap- 
proach of the GREAT DAY.—— 

To return to the order of our narrative, it was in the early part of the year 1760, that the vol- 
ume of Mr. Law’s “Letters” which we have repeatedly alluded to, was published, at the request, 
as we have stated, of his attached and admiring friends, Mr. Ward and Mr. Langcake, both of 
whom were then residentin London. This latter fact is apparent from a remark in one of the un- 
published letters we have presented, as well as from other documents, and to it may be mainly at- 
tributed the alterations, we have from time to time pointed out and alluded to, as having been made 
in the originals of the letters inserted in the published collection: though in some cases pethaps 
being altogether effected by the master hand of Mr. Law himself, where, as we have intimated, he 
deemed it proper to inflict a corrective lashing on his perverse detractors and antagonists, without 
compromising his dignity by a direct recognition of their childish folly or malignity. Lees. 

The remarks we have made on particular Letters (the thérd or last edition of the ‘‘ Collection ” 
being the one we have consulted,) leaves little to be said on this volume, the entire contents of 
which we heartily recommend to the attentive perusal of the student of Mr. Law’s antecedent 
writings. Letter IV is particularly instructive to one who desires worthily to fulfil the office of the 
ministry. Letter VIII is an admirable answer to a well educated man, whose mind having been 
completely mystified by the overbearing influence and seeming seriousness and piety of the popular 
‘evangelical’ talk, preaching and phraseology, had lostits original balance of judgment, and become 
altogether unsettled. Wherein, the author demonstrates the folly of flying to methods, opinions, 
forms and ordinances of religion as the means of attaining to goodness; thus restoring his corre- 
spondent’s mind to its original classic poise, atthe same time pointing out the true and natural way 
of christian progress. Letters XII and XIII are filled with divine consolation and heavenly counsel, 
addressed to those who are justly dissatisfied with the natural state of their hearts, with which they 
are become sensibly acquainted. These, with many others which we might point out, are fine ex- 
amples of the doctrines of the ‘Spirit of Love” and ‘‘Spirit of Prayer” applied in actual life, and 
enforced with the eloquence and Zeal peculiar to the author. The Jast Letter in particular, address- 
ed.to a Clergyman of Westmoreland, is an excellent commentary on the universal principles of 
theology, contrasting them as they are in themselves, with the way in which they are generally un- 
derstood. Inshort, we regard this book of ‘‘ Letters” as a familiar exordium to the same life and 
practice as the “ Spirit of Prayer,’’ adapted to various characters and circumstances, and recom- 
mended by the personal interest which always attaches to correspondence. It would be impossible 
to pick a single Letter out of the ‘‘Collection,” which would not bear to be submitted to a judge of 
logic and rhetoric. We mean not a modern evangelical preacher or scribe, no more than his Oratorian 
ultra antagonist, but one who had been accustomed to strict argumentation, in the tracings of truth,— 
such a mind for example, as that of Lord Lyndhurst, after his well disciplined intellect should have 
applied itself to the examination of the theory and practice of christianity, even to its very ground. 
Such an one as would commence with self evidence, and make no step but according to strict self 
evidence. Such an one as would be able to pull christianity up by the very roots, if untrue, that 
is if the alleged true ground and whole philosophy of it were not established or demonstrated. 

In the autumn of this year, the devout and amiable Francis Okely, an educated university 
man, and well known for his translation of German mystical writings &c., who was now a preacher 
among the ‘‘ United Brethren,” addressed a letter to Mr. Law for permission for himself anda 
friend, to pay him a visit, as he stated ‘‘for his instructive conversation on the spiritual life.” 
From a copy of Mr. Law’s reply to this letter, or the reply itself, being afterwards found amongst 
the papers of the celebrated John Ryland of Northampton, his friends presumed and gave it out 
that this letter was originally addressed to Mr. Ryland, but the evidence we are about to furnish, 
will doubtless convince others as it has done ourselves, that the reply was addressed to Mr. Okely, 
who might have given the original or copy to Mr. Ryland, who was the friend alluded to in the 
request.—Mr. Law having had experience of the common censorious distemper of the popular 
erratic spiritualists of his day, (as we have seen in the case of Wesley and some of the Moravians,) 
‘was unwilling to refuse the request which had been thus made to him, but at the same time, to 
protect himself, and also consistently with his uniform evangelical sentiment, he took care to im- 
part such an instruction in his reply, as that his correspondent, if really out of the leading strings 
of divinity, should feel the visit altogether needless for the professed purposes of it. The reply he 
thus sent, is the first letter in the published ‘‘ Collection.” 

The visit was paid in due course notwithstanding, Mr. Okely being accompanied by Mr. Ry- 
land, and we may judge of its agreeable nature from the following letter of Mr. Okely, addressed 
to the Editor of ‘‘ Lloyd’s Evening Post,” on the occasion therein stated :— 

“Northampton. July 19th. 1772. Sir —Having in your paper observed a couple of Letters 
from two clergymen, under the signature of Ouranius and Theophilus, wherein, with a pious and 
disinterested view, they recommend to the public the writings of the late truly reverend WILLIAM 
Law, I am encouraged to hope you will not be averse to the addition of a third, to the two former 
testimonies, They are ministers of the establishment, and I belong to another protestant denomi- 
nation. Happy should I esteem myself, if out of the mouth or pen of two or three witnesses, the 
good opinion of the general utility of Mr. Law’s writings could be so far established, that ministers 
and people of every denomination might be inclined seriously to read, and truly to perform the 
sound practice of his works. Although we are to call no man Master on earth, because there is 
only one that is perfect and infallible, yet I can with truth aver, that I have reason to believe the 
Lord hath spoken, and doth yet speak to this age by him.— I havealso in this respect, a happiness 
beyond that of Ouranius and Theophilus. They lament their having had no.acquaintance with 
this worthy and faithful servant of Jesus. But though I had no long one, yet was I, a few months 
before his decease, indulged with an ample and intimate conversation with him, upon the present 
state of religion in our time and nation, and on many other the most interesting subjects. This I 
regard as a favour of God bestowed upon me, and which 1 would not have been without on any 
consideration. I only wish to make the very best use of it in all respects. are 
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Mr. Law lived as he wrote, and died as he lived. I am pretty credibly informed, that amidst 
the most excruciating pains of the stone, and at the age of seventy-five years, immediately before 
his dissolution, rising up in his bed, he said, ‘Take away these filthy garments: 1 feel a fire of Jove 
within, which has burnt up everything contrary to itself, and transformed everything into its own 
nature.’ O might every minister, and each of his flocks (both of the establishment and every 
other denomination,) live the life and die the death of this truly righteous man! 

To give a small specimen of the conversation which passed between us :—“‘ Sir (said he), I am 
not fond of religious gossiping; my best thoughts are in my works, and to them I recommend 
you. If I should seem to you a positive old fellow, I cannot help it, well knowing the ground 
from which J write.——But, dear Sir, above all things be present with, and attend carefully to, your 
own heart. There you will be sure to meet with all evil, and there only can you meet with GOD 
and all real goodness.” [A dictum worthy ofa divine OracLE.] 

Having already (through God’s mercy) reaped some benefit from this advice, I communicate 
it simply to the public for the same end. It is needful; and may it prove, together with all his 
writings, a standard lifted up against the inundation of infidel profligacy and notional faith, 
against the numberless numbers of flagrant sinners and hypocritical false saints, which everywhere 
divide a fallen Christendom. 

I have not hereby the least intention to reflect with unkindness on the Clergy, or the minis- 
ters and people of any other denomination ; my heart feels nothing of this sort. But I most earn- 
estly beg leave to recommen4<, first to myself and then to them all, a passage in his ‘‘ Answer to 
Dr. Trap’s Discourse on the Folly, Sin, and Danger of being righteous over-much,” from page 58 
to 69, fourth edition. Were it but read with godly sincerity, I am very positive that every reader 
would see reason to be thankful for having had it pointed out tohim. Thisis one among ten 
thousand other pearls, to be met with in this ingenious and illuminated author’s writings.— 
CHRISTOPHILUS.” 

This letter was subsequently published in an octavo pamphlet in the year 1774, entitled, ‘‘ A 
Metrical Version of certain Select Passages taken from the Works of the late Rev. William Law 
A.M.,” which was from the pen of Okely. In the preface to it, the author mentions a poetical 
friend, who had engaged his pen to the same purport, meaning Dr. Byrom of Manchester, 

Amongst Mr. Law’s MSS., we find a letter from Okely, written after he had made the desired 
visit to King’s Cliffe; at which time, it appears, Mr. Law had the project of the “ Address to the 
Clergy” in hand. The letter is as follows :— 

“ Bedford. Nov. 13th. 1760.—Rev. and dear Sir—I hope it will not be deemed an over for- 
wardness in me, if I write afew lines, to inform you, that the visit I lately made you proved so satis- 
factory to me, as to have been every day since fresh in remembrance. As you told me your books 
contained some of the choicest of your thoughts, I have made such use of them as to perpetu- 
ate my converse with you, and I am sure with more blessing for the heart than gratification of 
curiosity. : 

Should your heart and pen be led to consider the true nature of Justification according to truth 
and solid experience, as you have in effect already done in the latter part of the “Grounds and 
Reasons of Christian Regeneration;” I flatter myself that some good advantages might from 
thence accrue to the present state of awakened Christianity amongst us. As God has made you 
and your writings a principal instrument of beginning, you are the most likely person 1 know to 
help to carry on and perfect, it. You bear on that account, a certain character, which cannot but 
give your words some weight and influence upon the hearts of all truly religious people. Certain 
it is, I wish and pray that your pen may have all the advantages God can give it, to the removal 
of all practical error, and the propagation and establishment of living truth, in the hearts of all the 
children of God. 4 eos N 

And because I know, that one of the most pointed and effectual objections against you and 
your writings, amongst some persons laying claim to the real heart’s knowledge of the redemption 
of Jesus Christ, has been and is, That there is far more of abstract and abstruse reasoning, notion 
and speculation in your works, (how much soever they seem sometimes to decline it,) than indi- 
vidual, simple, heart-felt truth and enjoyment; it would be a singular satisfaction to me, to see you 
once, in the spirit and power of a living witness and confessor of Jesus, after the pattern of St. Paul, 
compelled as it were, to shew the fund of truth and infallibility out of which you think and write, 
and to boast a little not what you are, but what the grace of God is and does in you. [This was a 
rather close thrust at Mr. Law, but a very proper challenge to be made in its season, to ali who as- 
sume the office of directors in spiritual matters. What is the present state of your Christian expe- 
rience? Do you enjoy consciously, the light and love of God. Does the Spirit of God bear witness 
with your spirit and conscience, now, that you are his regenerate, beloved child; that your guilt and 
iniquities are all ‘‘ washed away,” and the power of sin is entirely subjugated within you; that in 
short, all within you and proceeding from you is the holy Jesus, with his divine wisdom and love, 
his heavenly meekness and humility, courage and zeal,—all old things being done away within you 
and all become new,—the world, the flesh, and the devil under your feet? If so, and you have 
therewith your rational understanding well exercised in mystical theology and erudition, then you 
are deserving of attention asa christian doctor. ‘*Show the fund of truth and infallibility (says 
Mr. Okely to Mr. Law) out of which you write,” in so convincing, irresistible a manner. But Mr. 
Law was gathered to his rest above, before an opportunity was afforded him to respond to this sum- 
mons; whereby we may infer, that he was not called to it, nor had occasion to do it.] . 

Something of this nature might, methinks, by God’s blessing, silence, if not gain this class of 
your opposers, as it would certainly crown all the other productions of your most excellent pen. 

I must own, that whenever I hear or read the true interior life of any solid saint, of whatsoever 
time, or place, or persuasion, I feel sométhing thereby inexpressibly captivating to my heart. And 
as much as I cannot help preferring the work of God to that of man ; so much is one grain of such 
living truth more esteemed by me than a hundred weight of dead general truth, how well soever 

sed and delivered. : 
eile this point of view, I have transcribed and inclosed for your perusal, something I take to be 
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ces et toutes les questions possibles a la théorie dont nous venons de parler; ainsi les lecteurs 








of this sort. If you have never met with it before, it may perhaps give you as much inward plea- 
sure in the reading, as it has done me in the writing it. paying 

I do not know whether it might not be premature, to indulge my inclination so far as to tell 
you, that if any knowledge of the German language God has given me, could be of the least use to 
you, in the prosecution of your new edition of Jacos BEHMEN’s WORKS, or otherwise; it would 
be a favour done me, were you to accept any assistance my situation and circumstances here would 
allow me to give you. Perhaps I speak as a fool. Accept then the good will. Poor and unworthy 
as I am, I think I love the Lord Jesus in sincerity,and you too, as one of the members of his mysti- 
cal body, and a chosen servant of his, in this age. ‘ : \ 

I beg my sincere christian love to the two ladies, your companions in the Gospel, whom I 
thank for their civility shewn me and my friend. Let me have a place in their, and in your re- 
membrance before the great high Priest of our religion. 

I shall wait in expectation of your book in its season, which I will endeavour to make the best 
use of, both for myself and friends.—I am, Reverend and dear Sir, your truly affectionate friend 
and brother in the gospel——F RANcrs OKELY. , ale 

P.S.—What you say in the “ Appeal” page 272, that if G.F. has said any good and divine 
truths, you should be as well pleased in seeing them in his books, as in any of the Fathers of the 
primitive church, makes me persuade myself, that the inclosed will not be theless agreeable to you 
for coming from that quarter.” 

About three weeks previous to this time, as we find from the following letter, Mr. Law had 
sent up his tract of Justification by Faith and Works :-— 

“ Oct. 20th. 1760.—My dear Langcake—If this begins with saying, ‘I am glad to see you,” 
you may understand it without considering it as a strong figure of speech, for before I set your 
name on the top of this page, you did more than stand in my sight. Ifyou take this to be a little 
frantic, you must grant me the benefit of the old saying, Amare et insanire idem est. 

On Wednesday the 29th. inst., the Carrier will bring a little box to Sun Court for Mr. Ward. 
Init will be found your “ Three-fold Life” and a MS. Dialogue to be censured by youand Mr. Ward. 

If you grant it an imprimatur, (which I would not have unless you would grant it to an ene- 
my,) pray let it come out both as to letter and paper, as good as is consistent with sia pence, for it 
must not exceed that. Whether Theophilus or my own name shall appear in the title-page, is left 
to you and Co., as you shall judge either the one or the other will bring it into more hands, 
Adieu——W. Law.” 

It may be needful just to remind the reader that the Methodists at this period were divided into 
two classes, the “‘ Calvinistic” and the ‘‘ Arminian”; the latter representing the tenets of Wesley 
and his societies, (as of the sober, solid theologians of all ages,) whilst the former were the fondly 
cherished views of Lady Huntingdon and her party, of Whitfield and others, (as of many amiable 
religionists in our own day;) and that the term Methodist, was applied not only to the followers of 
these two chief promoters of the religious excitement then going on throughout the country, but 
to certain clergymen who adopted their peculiar notions of justification by faith, imputation of 
righteousness, atonement, election 2nd reprobation, sovereign grace, final perseverance, &c., and 
also practised their style of preaching (especially Whitfield’s) in their own parish churches, as well 
as more publicly. Of this latter number and character, were as ‘we have mentioned, Berridge, 
Harvey, Venn, and others solemnly paraded in that modern newspaper performance the “‘ Life of 
Lady Huntingdon.” Such was the swing of their excitement, and elatedness at their imaginary 
discoveries of Gospel truth, that amongst other of their issues from the press, Berridge ventured 
to publish two Letters he had privately written to a brother clergyman, containing a view of these 
peculiar converting doctrines, with an account of the author’s own experience previous to, and re- 
sulting from their adoption, under the title of ‘‘ A Fragment of the True Religion, being the Sub- 
stance of Two Letters from a Methodist Preacher in Cambridgeshire, to a Clergyman in Notting- 
hamshire, 1760 ;” which teemed with preposterous hotch-potch gospel terms, and Calvinistic, Zin- 
zendorfian rant, which he held up as the soul-saving, evangelical truth, in contradistinction to the 
old ‘ dead, bedridden, legal’ divinity and preaching of the Church of England. [To understand this 
subject justly, the reader should here consult Dr. Green’s very calm and rational expostulation 
with Berridge and others, on the occasion of this publication, in a tract, entitled the ‘“‘ Principles 
and Practices of the Methodists Considered” 8vo. 1760, in addition to this ‘‘ Dialogue” of Mr. Law, 
and Berridge’s publication.] 

What extravagancies of doctrine the zealous but injudicious Whitfield preached, and published, 
and afterwards confessed to, also the cant and babble of the Moravians, Mr. Law had hitherto 
taken no public notice of, neither of the renowned excitement attending the ministrations of the 
clergymen we have just referred to, who (like experimenters in mesmerism after witnessing in- 
stances) made trial of Whitfield’s peculiar kind of preaching and doctrines, and found the results 
to be similar.—But on the appearance of the pamphlet in question, of the Rev. Mr. Berridge, 
(upon which, by the way the Rev. R. Whittingham, the Editor of the recent edition of the ‘‘ Works 
of Berridge,” 8vo. 1838, thus justly remarks, “ In this letter there are some expressions which he 
himself when his knowledge and experience were more matured, would not have used,”) Mr. Law 
now had the opportunity of exposing in a formal manner, (not as Lavington in open ridicule but 
with sobriety, and high evangelic instruction,) all these fantastic notions and doctrines, or rather 
false, enthusiastic interpretations of true scripture doctrine, not omitting allusion to a ‘late 
most elegant Gospel writer, (the author of ‘‘ Theoron and Aspasio,”) so termed by Berridge; and at 
the same time, to the surprise of the dupes, who had not been convinced by the admissions and 
confessions of Whitfield (and Wesley,) the true secret of all these supposed supernatural excite- 
ments, and divine attestations, of shrieks, groans, &c., namely that these things are not the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God, (for Mahomet had the same testimonies,) but of natural causes. And 
with his usual wisdom and completeness of demonstration, summing up the whole, by pointing 
out to all who desire to go and convict sinners in the open highways, streets, fields, &c., the true 
salvation doctrines which they were to preach; and the mode and manner of conduct of their zeal 
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in delivering the same. Finally remarking, that he should only be too glad to hear that not only 
this kingdom but the whole world was overran with such preachers and missionaries. 

This is what Mr. Law did in the little publication now before us, entitled ‘‘ A Dialogue be- 

tween a Churchman and a (Calvinistic) Methodist, upon Justification by Faith and Works.” And 
when it is remembered who were the individuals, encouraging and abetting these delusions, Mr. 
Law had occasion enough, it will be admitted, to step forward and endeavour to rescue Gospel truth 
from such audacious run-riot distorters of it. 
___, Jt will be bornein mind that this tract did not so much embrace Wesley, (except in one or two 
incidental points,) nor was it levelled at him so much as at the strange infatuation and high flown 
ignorant declarations and theories we have just described, of the Whitfield and Huntingdon, Cal- 
vinistic and Moravian, party of the Methodists: though we cannot admit that Wesley was unob- 
noxious to grave censure even in this latter particular. He had manufactured a system of arbi- 
trary theoretic theology, out of certain expressions of St. Paul, without understanding his ground: 
(as if an individual, unacquainted with the principles of Arithmetic, had met with aseparate treatise 
on one of its branches, such as barter, profit and loss &c., and being initiated into it practically, should 
thereupon frame a system of figures and calculations, all converging round this particular subject 
as a centre and rule of all arithmetical science!) His chief doctrines however (we do not allude to 
the practical divinity of the ,‘Serious Call” &c., he maintained,) were as to their substance, sound, 
the fault being in the invented artificial mode of their representation. As for instance his doctrine 
of the imputation of Christ's righteousness, set forth in his sermons, which (as some others) is only 
an idiocratic peculiarity of conception and expression, borrowed from the Zinzendorfians; which he 
would not have used (but have adopted the classic, unsectarian terms of Mr. Law,) had he been 
duly, scholastically tutored in the true science of the mystical doctrines of Christianity, of the exact 
parallel and ground of St. Paul’s expression, of the ‘ first and second Adam,’ and of the ‘man Christ 
Jesus.’ The actual physico-spiritual birth and growth of whom (with the due antecedent process) is 
the all with which we have to do, and the centre round which all the Scriptures and revelations of 
br ate built up. Itis the bottom the middle and the peak of the pyramid of truth and life, human 
and divine. 

What Mr. Law has presented upon the subject of ‘election and reprobation ”” in his published 
*‘ Collection of Letters,” and elsewhere, to say nothing of Behmen, is surely sufficient to for ever 
settle the doctrine for all ministers of these kingdoms, and to show the relations of the idiosyncrasy 
of understanding of Lady Huntingdon and her party, and of our present ‘‘ Christian Student” evan- 
gelicals, (who talk about the ‘blessed first Reformer’s doctrines,” and maintain that “a moderate 
Calvinism is the doctrine of the articles of the Church of England! ! ”) toshow we say, the relations 
of Calvin’s ignorant, detestable notions, to the ‘truth as it is in Jesus’ 

This little treatise of doctrinal ‘‘ Justification” by Mr. Law, might very appropriately be ap- 
pended to his “‘ Regeneration ” tract and ‘‘ Answers to Trap,” and so recommended to every sectarian 
and established preacher and minister in these kingdoms, as a sequel study to the ‘‘ Serious Call” 
and ‘‘ Christian Perfection.” 

We may also observe, that it is from the ground laid down in the last six pages of this tract, 
coupled with the scope and frame of Mr. Law’s “‘ Letter on Warburton’s Legation,” and the appre- 
hension of the nature of the true, Gospel kingdom under whoseinfluences we dwell, and mode of its 
realisation, that we always speak, when expressing our views as to the proper course of evangelical 
philanthropy of action,with respect to mankind, and our opinions of approval or disapproval of 
either religion or philosophy in any of their forms obtruded upon the world. 

i The next letter of the unpublished correspondence of Mr. Law, which offers to usa topic of re- 
mark, is the following :— 

“ Nov. 22nd. 1760.—My dear Langcake—I thank you much for your two last letters, I am 
afraid you overrate the Dialogue, wrote by a man grown very old, in much haste, and through va- 
rious interruptions. : f 

But if you are not so clear sighted with respect to any thing of mine as in other matters, it is 
owing to that which is both my honour and pleasure, your friendly regard for me. 

I would have you take what copies you please for yourself and friends, and to present one in 
my name to your friend Mr. Payne, and another to your street neighbour, the Brazier. [Mr. Lang- 
cake’s address was, ‘at the New House in Hosier Lane, West Smithfield, London.” ]} 

If you can find out how to send one to Mr. Hartley, I should be glad.——lI do not make my 
usual presents to the Gentry, but have proposed a consultation to be held by you and Mr. Ward at 
Richardson’s shop, whether it might not be proper to make presents to some of the Bishops, and 
especially such as have these new preachers in their dioceses. ae 

Is our philosophic doctor alive and flourishing ?——I have the rheumatism in both my arms. 
There was an oil of mustard seed much in request for this complaint about forty years ago ; if you 
can find it out, I should be glad to have it as soon as you can. : 

I intend to put a bit of gold into your hands in a little time, for Mr. Griffiths, the philosopher. 
WwW. Law.—P.S. There must be one given to Mr. Clarke.” : 

The Mr. Payne herein mentioned, has been already alluded to, on several occasions; amongst 
others as having been instrumental in the posthumous publication of Mr. Law’s ‘‘ Three Letters to 
a Lady &c.,” 1779: which it appears, he also edited, and took upon himself to alter the form of the 
sentences as originally composed, comprising in one paragraph or volume of thought, what Mr. 
Law with his masterly taste and judgment, had put in distinct sentences or arguments, which is 
the true style of argumentative writing, as for instance in the syrabolic, Euclid. The editor of an 
edition of the “Serious Call,” published about the same period as thes¢™ Three Letters,” and who 
may well be presumed to be Payne also, has therein taken the same liberty with that work. So far 
from placing a long or connected volume of thought into one paragraph, in argumentative writing, 
it were well if individuals would think and write so logically and justly, that they would not be 
afraid to make every argument in their train of reasoning, into a brief, simple paragraph, whereby 
its strength or weakness, and its dependence, might be at once seen and tested by the reader. But 
this process would be the condemnation by the authors themselves, of five-sixths of the books coni- 
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posed at the present day, before they saw the light of publication, and may therefore not be ex- 
pected to obtain, during the present system of mental training; though if what we propose with 
respect to Christian Education in the contemplated Appendix to the Third Section of this work, be 
adopted, such a result may not be unhoped for in an early subsequent age. 

The following is the letter Mr. Payne addressed to Mr. Law, on receipt of the work, which Mr. 
Law in the above letter, desired Mr. Langcake to present to his friend :— 

“London. Herald’s College, near St. Paul’s. December 25th. 1760.——Reverend and dear 
Sir—Though under these characters you have for some time lived in my heart, yet the freedom of 
such an address, from one who is an entire stranger to you may need some apology. It would be 
hard, that the favors you confer should produce you any trouble; but I cannot any longer forbear 
to thank you for the very acceptable present of your two last pieces, which I received in conse- 
quence of your direction to Mr. Langcake. I have, indeed, a much higher obligation to speak of; 
having from you learned all the good and evil that belongs to me, as a fallen and redeemed spirit 
that is to live for ever: and though this is the ground of that sincere esteem and affection I bear 
towards you, yet unless a particular and personal occasion had given me an opportunity of men- 
tioning it, it had been acknowledged only in silent thankfulness to the God of all grace and mercy 
who hath blest you with the truth, and made you the instrument of communicating it to me in 
common with the Christian world. 

To enter into a detail of my religious opinions, would be a task almost as trifling and vain as 
the subject. It is sufficient to say, that I received them as opinions are commonly received, from 
outward situation, subject to the same mutability and change with all that is outward in human 
life; and having no deeper ground, they could produce no better effect than the formalities of an 
outward behaviour, while the heart continued unchanged, a prisoner of darkness and a slave to all 
the evil of its fallen state. 

1 entered into the world upon a narrow foundation ; which though afterwards enlarged by the 
unexpected favour of some who suddenly became my friends, was yet made more limited by their 
sudden and unexpected dislike; and with the loss of them losing all hope of future success, I re- 
solved to disengage myself from business as well and as speedily as I could. In the mean time, it 
pleased the Almighty in one week to take from me three children, which were all I had left; one 
nine years old, another seven, and the third an infant. Under this visitation, by far the most aw- 
ful as well as the most affecting I had known, the same merciful hand that had thus wounded me 
for my good, led me to your writings; and, through them, to the only remedy for all the disorders 
of the human heart, the only consolation for all] its sorrows. 

This coincidence of two such circumstances, I think, I may justly consider, as the most re- 
markable period of my life; nay, may I not humbly look upon it, as at once the call of God toa par- 
ticipation of His redeeming mercy and His direction how to obtain it? For what benefit could be 
derived from an outward profession of Judaism? what more salutary ends could be answered by 
reading the history of the life and precepts of Jesus Christ, than by reading the history of what was 
said and done by Pythagoras, Socrates or Epictetus? 

Indeed, from the doctrines of the imputation of sin, partial revelation, vicarious righteousness, 
and absolute election and reprobation, my heart constantly recoiled and became the master of my 
sentiments with respect to those debated points; and not knowing the ground of the blessed Tri- 
nity—known only to the humble and repenting sinner, the pride of reason could easily reject that 
doctrine, as an inexplicable mystery, the invention of schoolmen, and wholly repugnant to its eter- 
nal and immutable ideas. And what was left, after this noble separation of truth from falsehood? 
what, but an idea of Christ as an outward teacher and example of virtue, raised in authority above 
the masters of the antient schools, only by a power of working miracles: while a Tully, a Hutche- 
son, and a Shaftesbury, were secretly more regarded, as explaining morality in a more connected 
series, and upon the deeper and more known principles of nature and life; and while the language 
or the Blessed Redeemer, when discoursing of His Father, Himself, and the Holy Spirit, His 
work and His disciples, and of the eternal and inseparable union that subsists between Him and 
them, was coldly passed over, and impiously apologized for, as a strong metaphorical manner of 
speaking peculiar to Eastern nations. 

I thank my God, and esteem you as his instrument, that he hath brought me out of this tre- 
mendous darkness, super-induced upon the Gospel, into a marvellous light, that reveals His holy 
being, with His kingdoms of nature and grace and all their operations, as harmoniously united in 
one blessed work, that the will to all goodness may be the one universal will, throughout the whole 
extent of being and the endless ages of eternity. Of this new knowledge, however, as I can say 
but little of its influence on my heart and life, let.:me not too freely speak as if it was my own. True 
as I believe your doctrine to be, I desire not to receive it merely as changing one set of opinions for 
another: I Fe in sllenes, bapa hope and patiently wait for its birth in the depth of 
my own soul; looking only unto Jesus, the author and finisher ith, 7 is li 
whose life is the only light of men. ‘ # ee OL aU, At tahaits ein eeie ae 

Your affectionate heart, I know, will not be displeased at my obtruding upon i 
of myself; and your candour, I dare say, will excuse the goubenl and imperfect i ia which E 
have givenit. If I should be asked, what was my motive for giving it at all; I must answer, that 
enna ak far partes of bbe Mean peat, as to receive that testimony which St Paul has 
thrice spoken of as an evidence of his affection for repentin, i Nanvedte 
Bers at the Throne of Grace. ‘i B.Apuls, the, being macrlguee saa vane 

ut as it may happen, that I shall never, upon fair occasion and in poi 1f,¢ 3 : 
tain ae pHa? of coma euPe my thoughts to you, which I have ae Brvaetaeh diy - 
permit me, before I lay down my pen, to say a few words, wi int. 
ing of your Sncet ae pieces. sate z » with all due deference, about the print- 

I have often lamented, that, on account of your distance from tow i i 
should have escaped the press: not because, I think the thing Sh ieee aebstven Phy 
tude; but because I fear, there are people in the world that wanting every other pretence, would 
endeavour to raise an odium against your writings upon so wretched a foundation; and because I 
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know there are others weak enough to become the dupes of such mean artifice : a significant shrug, 
a forced smile, a monosyllable expressing contempt, is sufficient to put by the generality from ex- 
amining into the ground of doctrines in which they have not been trained up, aud without which 
they find themselves perfectly at ease. While I was in business, I undertook the correction of the 
press for almost every book I published; and by that means acquired a facility in detecting typo- 
graphical errors, which are commonly overlooked by the eye that has not been accustomed to seek 
them out. That I have, therefore, been always ready to undertake the office of correcting the 
press for your service; will, I hope, no more be imputed to vanity, than the forwardness of a lim- 
ner, who, when a portrait is to be painted, should offer to undertake it in preference to one that had 
never Jearnt to draw: for all that man can teach himself, or one man can teach another, is to be 
learnt only by the concurrence of time, attention, and repeated exercise; and it would have been 
no impeachment of the skill of Sir Christopher Wren, to have said that he could not build a ship. 
I would not, however, be thought to insinuate, that you should take this business out of the hands 
of any person, to whom you have thought proper to entrust it; or assign him an assistant, if an as- 
sistant would be disagreeable: it isa matter, even in my own opinion, of no greater importance 
than I have stated above; and was it of much greater, it would, surely, be no excuse, for giving 
a good mind a moment’s real pain about it. What was not done in a first edition, may be done in 
a second; and upon that principle, I will, with your permission, send you a copy of the late dia- 
logue, with a few proposed corrections in the pointing and other little matters marked in the mar- 
gin; all which will be humbly submitted, as they ought always to be whether in the revision of a 
printed book or a manuscript, to your abler judgment; for I would no more alter another man’s 
writing, without his leave and approbation, than I would alter his dress. 

But to come to a subject that may be more worthy of your attention. There are two sets of 
people that are, very deservedly, the objects of your earnest and affectionate concern, the Clergy 
and the Deists. It may be said, I have here coupled together two very opposite characters; but I 
fear there is more real union between them, in spirit life and work, than the world is apt to sup- 
pose. Inthe ‘“ Answer to Dr. Trap’s discourse” and the ‘‘ Animadversions on his Reply,” there is 
such an awakening address to the Clergy, as no one in that important station can possibly read 
without being the better for it: but how few see it there! Dr. Trap and his Discourse are now al- 
most forgotten; and most clergymen, I believe, are so far determined in their opinion with respect 
to the passage in Solomon, as not to read anything that is published about it: even Dr. Trap, with 

.all his zeal, would not, I think, have ventured a discourse upon it, as the vehicle of his abuse of 
enthusiasm, if he had not overlooked the circumstances of the case. And yet, to rectify a mistaken 
sense of this text, is the only subject, that the world is encouraged to expect from the title page of 
your excellent ‘“‘ Answer.” Ihave, therefore, earnestly wished, that the address [therein] to the 
Clergy was divested of that covering which conceals it from those for whose benefit it was written : 
and, if I could have afforded it, 1 would, with your leave, have printed it some time ago in a 
pene by itself, and sent it to every one who calls himself a preacher of the Gospel, in the three 
ngdoms. 

The case is nearly the same with respect to Deists. What strength of argument, what ten- 
derness of expostulation, have you used in almost all your pieces, for the everlasting good of those 
self-deluded souls! How peedacely have you stated and explained, particularly in the ‘‘ Answer 
to the Plain Account” &c., the office and limits of human reason; how candidly allowed it all its 
own power, and how irrecoverably stript it of that which it has so long usurped! And yet, nothing 
of this is singly and separately addressed to the Deist; but is generally the underpart, in connexion 
with subjects which one christian debates upon with another. And will the Deist think him- 
self at all interested in the different opinions of christians upon Prayer, Regeneration and the 
Lord’s Supper? He knows there is such a ditference of opinions, and that is sufficient tor his pur- 
pose: but to awaken his own sensibility of his own wretched and deplorable state, (for Regenera- 
tion is the only possible way of his becoming good and happy, though he had never seen the Bible, 
or heard of the name of Jesus Christ) he must, I think, be called upon in his own name, and his own 
character; and if heaven had granted me the ability, I would have done the same for him that I 
wished to do for the Clergy. 

One thing more. In the book of “‘ Regeneration,” you have given only the naked proposition, 
with respect to man’s divine original as an image of the holy triune God; but the fine and forcible 
proof and illustration of this blessed truth, contained in the ‘ Appeal,” is only referred to. Now, 
there are many that do or may buy the book of ‘ Regeneration,” that cannot afford to buy the 
‘* Appeal ;” and many more that receive the former from the hands of the benevolent, who could 
never read it unless it was given them. { wish, therefore, that when the book of “‘ Regeneration” 
is printed again, all that is in the fourteen cited pages of the ‘‘ Appeal,” might be either incorpo- 
rated with the text or inserted in a note. I am sure every reader of that inestimable piece whether 
rich or poor, would be the better for such an addition; and I think, even asa bookseller, that the 
sale of the “ Appeal” would be rather increased than lessened by it. 

After all: what can poor ignorant man do for others—I speak only of what has been here pro- 
posed, when he can do nothing for himself? We suffer our blind passions, and our blinder rea- 
son, to be alive and active and busy from morning until night; and, in our best moods, to put us 
upon a thousand trifling projects and contrivances for the good of others and ourselves: not con- 
sidering, that nothing can do good in and to us and others, but the Spirit of God; that His Spirit 
is continually doing good to every soul, in its own blessed way ; and that all the events and circum- 
stances of outward life, whether great or little, national or personal, are by the same Holy Spirit 
overruled and made subservient to the final accomplishment of the immutable gracious purposes of 
infinite loye. Was this the living sentiment of every heart, all might soon be well; and the sudden 
redemption of fallen nature would convince every man, that he contributed as little to its recovery, 
as to its first creation in its original glory. 

If it was proper for me to begin with an apology, it is, surely, much more proper to conclude 
with one; having, I fear, said many impertinent things, and with a freedom that could only be 
warranted by a long and familiar correspondence. But whatever I have written, it has proceeded 
from sincere esteem and reverence of that Spirit which lives in you, from a concern for the honour 
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and success of the truth as it is in Jesus, and from a brotherly sympathy of the good and evil of 
those souls which Jesus came to redeem; and in this light hoping you will receive it all, I remain, 
Reverend and dear Sir, your obliged and affectionate servant——J. PAYNE.” ‘ F 

Such is Mr. Payne’s letter, which is not distinguished by that smartness, point and brevity, 
that we might have expected on the occasion. Three years subsequently (1763), he edited an edi- 
tion of ‘ Kempis’ (which work will be found highly recommended by Mr. Law in the ‘‘ Three Let- 
ters to a Lady,” and his appreciation of our author’s writings is discoverable, we might say, in every 
page of it, but in the preface most especially, where he distinctly alludes to him, though without 
mentioning his name. Indeed so thoroughly was he imbued with the spirit and style of Mr. Law 
(as we have before observed) that his ‘‘ Evangelical Discourses” and his “‘ Letter to Warburton 
published about the same time, are for the chief part nothing more than reapplications of Mr. 
Law’s very language. i A‘ phar 

We may add here that the Editor of the large edition of Kempis published by Pickering in 1828, 
notices the reproduction of the “Christian Pattern” by Payne, in highly commendatory terms, 
though the book itself, (beautifully as it is got up, the subscription price being a guinea,) is a mere 
literary ornament, totally devoid of the most remote approximation to the true spirit and unction 
of the original. Indeed it is seldom we find such manifest unconsciousness of the mystery of the 
cross (and of the nature and spirit of divine Jove, the life of God enkindled in the soul,) as is dis- 
played by the editor of this new work, in any educated theologian, attempting to write classic notes 
on, and republishing a spiritual book. Asevidence of which, we may just refer toa reprint, he has 
given in the preface, of one of Haften’s plates, from a celebrated ancient treatise, “‘ Regia Via 
Crucis,” (illustrative of the various kinds of crosses that christians have endured, ) with his own 
comments thereon, to expose (as he considers) the “‘ mysticism and vague rapture” of “perverted 
imaginations” touching the doctrine of the cross, which, it would appear, he conceives simply to 
mean the cross on which our Lord was crucified. Had he been master of his subject, (like a classic 
disciple of the cross,) he might have known with the author of “ Regia Via Crucis” and of “Le 
Mystere de la Croix” that the cross is the first, and deepest, and oldest, and most central, and most 
universal, of all the doctrines and verities of nature and grace; yea that it is the very basis of the 
outward glory and majesty of God, and of the beatification of all the angels of heaven: and that the 
“cross of Christ’ is not that wooden cross on which he died, but that cross on which he was cruci- 
fied, ‘a living sacrifice” all the days of his atoning, redeeming ministry on earth; that cross by 
which all the children of God are signed, internally and essentially as well as-externally in holy 
baptism, who indeed are born on the cross, and live on the cross, and die on the cross, and shall, as 
flames of love, for ever rejoice upon and above the cross, in the kingdom of glory. To return. 

The ‘ Justification’ tract was not only written in much haste, as Mr. Law expresses it in the 
foregoing letter, but from the intimation in the letter we are about to give, it was evidently thrown 
out as a parenthesis, while the Address to the Clergy was in hand. Upon which work therefore, his 
last labour, we are to consider Mr. Law engaged in his contemplative intervals, at the close of this 


ar :— 

“‘ Noy. 29th. 1760.—My dear friend—This comes by the first post after the receipt of yours. 
I entirely agree with you as to the presents being made to the whole bench, not one excepted, if 
they are in or about town. If they can be friends with this, they may be better prepared for that 
which is tofollow. Mr. Richardson has a letter from me this day, in which I have mentioned my 
following your advice. 

Your waking thoughts are such as deserve every one’s attention and more especially mine; but 
as to your night dreams, they may perhaps belittle better than my own. , 

You have been very good to me in your care about mustard oil. There was an oil chemically 
extracted from mustard seed, by one Dr. Rogers of Stamford; it was celebrated by persons of figure 
Es ie at It is not to be found here, and I apprehend that Linden has changed it into his 

therial. 

I am glad my philosophic doctor is well and cheerful; and will in a little time send you a mite 
to be put into his treasury. Mr. Richardson may publish as soon as he will, without any regard to 
those thatare to be sent to me.——Do not forget Mr. Hartley. Adieu.——W. Law.—P.S. I had no ob- 
jection to presenting to all the bishops, but.as it seemed to speak too much the importance of it.” 

The Mr. Hartley who is marked out both in this and the former letter for a presentation copy 
of the ‘ Justification’ tract, was the rector of Winwick in Northamptonshire; whom we have before 
referred to, as the author of ‘‘ Paradise Restored,” and other writings of a mystical character. He 
is perhaps now better known as an admirer and personal friend of Swedenborg, of whose works, as 
we observed, he was one of the earliest translators. 

We have now arrived in the course of our narrative, at the last year of Mr. Law’s sojourn on 
earth, and find two letters, which we propose inserting together :— 

‘Jan. 10th. 1761.——My dear Langcake—After Mr. Ward has seen the letter to Mr. Brother- 
son, I desire you to seal it and put it into the penny post, or any other way that you may like. I 
have no copy of it, nor do I think any need be taken. It took up too much of time to write it once. 

I have something of my rheumatic pain daily, but make use of no medicines. The medicine 
you use may be useful, and I should think without any bad effect; which is a thing much to be re- 
garded in the use of medicines. 

Mr. Gurney has been here, but so deaf as to be hardly conversable.-—God be with you.” 

The second letter is dated ten days afterwards, thus:—‘‘ Jan. 20th. 1761.——My dear friend— 
I think you have taken a needless labor in transcribing the letter [above mentioned to Mr. Brother- 
son. ]——I hope to hear in your next that your enemy has had no power to hurt you. 

I desire you would see a copy of the ‘ Dialogue’ sent in a handsome cover to Lord Westmore- 
land, Hanover Square. [We find amongst Mr. Law’s papers a letter from Lady W., dated Bath. 
Feb. Bae Pe i= ee saat affectionately —W. Law.” 

e Mr. Brotherson herein mentioned, as one of Mr. Law’s correspondents, was a member of 
the ‘ United Brethren,’ who had addressed Mr. Law in consequence of his allusions in’ the tract 
of ‘ Justification,’ and perhaps in previous writings, to Count Zinzendorf and the alleged doctrines 
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of the Moravians. It is a source ofregret to us, (for the love of truth and justice,) that we cannot 
present this reply of Mr. Law, a copy of which, it is evident, was taken by Mr. Langcake, but we 
have been unable hitherto to discover it amongst the papers that are come into our possession. We 
hold, however, the original letter of Brotherson, which we now insert, only observing that Mr. Law 
doubtless believed in the purity and piety of this good man, as of many if not most of his simple 
sincere earnest and devout brethren (see p. 550, 1,) though he deemed it requisite that the leader 
and advocates of that society should meet the charges of Rimius, as to their doings and principles 
ier as well as to what had been publicly stated concerning certain of their proceedings in this 
country. 

We feel it a duty to express our conviction, notwithstanding the evils that were alleged to be 
mixed up with their early conduct that they, the Moravians, were the first and most natural expe- 
rimental gospel philosophers of their day, and of protestantism, and that with them began that sys- 
tem of progress and proselytism in gospel enlightenment, which became the spirit of Methodism, 
and whose developments as such are so wonderful and universal of good to mankind, morally, soci- 
ally, and politically at the present day. The following is the letter of Mr. Brotherson alluded to, 
addressed by him to Mr. Law:— 

“ Rolls Buildings, London, Dec. 23rd. 1760.——Dear and honoured Sir—I have read your 
book of ‘ Justification by Faith and Works.’ Permit me to tell you a few thoughts that occurred 
tomy mind. Iamone of the United Brethren. I know there are many of our people who had 
till now a sincere veneration for Mr. Law, nor should we lose it, if he did shew us anything in 
doctrinals and practice, whereby we may discover our faults and mend ; for that is the use we make 
of what our most rancorous enemies write against us, we always examine ourselves by the best 
and most solid meaning of their animadversions. 

But when Mr. Law, who must now be near the verge of his dying period, enters himself in 
the list of our adversaries, and lays to our fault the very reverse of what is taught publicly and in 
private among us, and insinuates in his way, a character of us, which if true, would be sufficient 
to render us odious in the eyes of all sober men; then love makes me weep at the bad use he 
makes of his credit. 

Instead of an answer, which modern controvertists might torture to an heresy, I will make 
a Confession touching those points, which your book, Sir, chiefly treats of, and this Confession can 
at any time be attested by every true member of our church, whatever may be said to the contra- 
ry, or laid to our charge by any runaway, who from motives of a carnal or proud mind, or an un- 
willingness to see his own spirit broke and subdued by the spirit of Christ, has left us, and now 
seeks to palliate the conviction of his own conscience. Of this class are our antagonists almost to 
aman. [To wit,] 

‘We preach the love of our Saviour to poor distressed sinners, which he hath proved by be- 
‘coming man, suffering and dying for us; this love of his we can never magnify enough. We 
‘have no notion, that a human heart can by faith receive his grace and be saved by his merits, 
‘ without being at the same time sincerely desirous to be cleansed in soul and body from sin, which 
‘ caused him so much pain; nay, we dare not call ourselves children of God, till we are truly made 
‘one spirit with him. And as for works, I will appeal to the conscience of every one, who hath 
‘made a trial of living among us, whether the true reason of his leaving us was not this, that we 
‘ went therein farther than he found himself able to follow, for want of the true Spirit. And yet I 
“own, that works are very little spoken of among us, for they, we think, must be done even cheer- 
‘fully, and directly forgotten by him who does them, because there is more to be done.’ 

We are so entirely of your opinion, dear Mr. Law, with regard to the absurdity of separating 
works from faith, that though a man could speak ever so well of the experience of grace, yet his 
words and actions must prove it, that the Spirit of Jesus has taken possession of his heart; or we 
know no greater faithfulness to shew to such a man, than to believe of him, that he neither hath 
seen or known our Saviour. 

This is the foundation of our daily practice, and upon that bottom does the Holy Ghost carry 
on the work of sanctification among us from within. 

Dear Mr. Law, I never before wrote to any man, who thought proper to asperse the character 
of the Brethren; but the pleasure I have taken in reading several of your writings, and what I 
heard of you from several of my Brethren, made me believe, that you had never given yourself 
the trouble to be rightly informed concerning what you advance of us. If you will please coolly to 
weigh what I have said above, you may perhaps repent of your insinuations. I am grieved for 
your sake, to have lived to see Mr. Law joining that set of spirits, with whom it seems to be a 
rule, as soon as the question is about the Moravians, to use no measures, but in that case we may 
see men who hitherto bore the character of patriarchs, sin, and made thousands sin against the 
ten commandments without blushing. ° 

I write to you thus plainly, because I am unwilling to think of you otherwise, than as of a lover 
of our Saviour, who would not knowingly do the work of Satan. Our dear Saviour will sooner let 
the whole existence of our community cease, than suffer us to decay so far as toattack any servant 
of his out of our pale, (among ourselves we are indeed sharp with one another,) yea there are many 
among us, who are sorry for every line that ever was wrote in answer to those who attacked us. 

Shall I beg leave to be heard with patience, when I tell you, dear Mr. Law, that I have lived 
for several years inthe family of that nobleman, whom you call a successful deceiver, and can witness 
before God, that he was, taught, and did, the very reverse of what every teader of this your book, 
will conclude from what you say of him. He is now in his Lord’s joy; but you cannot take it 
amiss, that a friend of his, who is still left behind, reads your book with pain. Please for once to 
set all theological controversies aside, and consider what you have caused to be printed. 

I should be glad of an answer, and if I am favoured with one, I shall rejoice to find that Mr. 
Law looks upon this all well meant; for I have neither myself or my brethren, but him in view. 
My heart has dictated what I write, it is no apology. Ihumbly hope, that no ill use will be made 
of it, for so I call the publishing of letters without the writer’s intention or leave. I love dear Mr, 
Law, and am with much respect, his most obedient and humble servant, _——-C. BROTHERSON.” 
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About this period, or a little later, a portion of the “ Address to the Clergy” was sent to the 
press, the correction of which is the subject of our next letter, which also contains a promise of 
the remainder of the copy. This, consisting only of a few pages, was duly written out by Mr. 
Law, but not sent by himself to the press, for immediately on finishing it, he was summoned to the 
court of his heavenly Lord.and Master, having now, as all his writings manifest, fulfilled his mis- 
sion, as an Elias messenger of the consummation of the gospel age to the world, (see note p. 2.) 
On this ‘‘ Address ” we shall remark in due course, after the notice of Mr. Law’s decease, to which 
we shall be immediately brought by the letter in question :— 

“‘ March 27th. 1761.—My dear friend—We are all glad at your safe arrival. I much ap- 
prove of Mr. Ward’s judgment, for putting the note about swearing into the text. 

You have sent me two paragraphs, I would have it come immediately after the first, not with 
a(N.B.), but thus, But here let it be well observed, that nothing that has been &c. Afterwards 
where I say, I am so far from blaming this, add these words, of looking upon it, as the effect &c.— 
In the first line of your first paragraph, viz. instead of all this freedom from the evil of an imposed 
&c., let it be, all this supposed freedom &e. , 

Owen’s book is a bundle of rant and calumny.—l intend to send you.a parcel by the carrier 
next week, in which will be the remainder of the copy for Mr. Ward.——We all say, God be with 
you.u—W. Law.” [Mr. Langcake has subscribed to this letter these words, ‘ The last letter I had 
from my most beloved friend,’] 

| The allusion to Mr. Langcake’s safe arrival at the beginning of this letter, is explained by a 
memorandum in Mr. L.’s handwriting on the fly-leaf of his copy of the “‘ Address to the Clergy,” 
now before us, which reads thus,—‘ [The Gift of] The Rev. Mr. Law, my dear friend [who] died 
[Thursday] the 9th. April, 1761, whilst this his last book was printing off. T. Langcake-——I 
was with him, on a visit, upon Easter Sunday, 22nd. March, 1761, but eighteen days before his 
death.” Some readers may perhaps here recur to the postscript of the letter inserted at p. 601, ad- 
dressed to Henry Brooke, in which this visit is mentioned, and picture to their reverential minds, 
how appropriate to the contemplation and spirit of such a divine Sage, was that his last private 
conversation, (for he had not, as evident from the letter quoted at the foot of. p. 604, stated what 
Mr. Langcake recites, even to his most intimate friend and sole legatee, Miss Gibbon, ) and may 
also deem it a singular providence which so ordered it, that he did, on that occasion, express his 
conjecture, whereby it will now descend (with the considerations, by which the subject ever re- 
quires to be guarded,) to all generations. Though certainly a not more singular providence than 
that, which preserved Behmen’s works, and likewise Freher’s invaluable MSS. 

‘As to the manner of Mr. Law’s death, it is reported that, at the annual Easter audit of the 
Schools, he caught a cold, which produced inflammation, and ended in the fatal disorder which was 
to put an end to his days and his labours on earth. ‘The disease under which he suffered was sharp 
and painful, being of the nephritic kind, the torment whereof wrung from the suffering and sen- 
sible flesh the cries and groans of nature.’ This remark we find on a fragment of paper, and it pro- 
bably applies to the commencement of the disorder, and gave rise to the report of the Doctor, on 
hearing Mr. Law’s earnest cries and prayers in his agony, that he was afraid of death and of fu- 
turity. How different the case was in that respect, we have not only the evidence of his life and 
works, but the repeated evidence of an ear and eye witness, in the person of Miss Gibbon, among 
procs papers we have found various memoranda, made by herself concerning Mr. Law’s death, as 

‘ollows :— 

‘‘ Wednesday. April 8th. 1761. He said he had such an opening of the divine life within him 
that the fire of divine love quite consumed him [the last remains of self].” 3 

And again, (as if uttered by Mr. Law, though we think, not correctly noted down,) ‘‘ Oh what 
hast thou done? Thou hast awakened such a spark of divine love that quite devours me. Who 
would have thought that all my literature should end in my dying a martyr to love!” To which 
is added, ‘The fire of divine love was so awakened in him that he knew not what to do.” 

Elsewhere she wrote, ‘‘ This death-bed, instead of being a state of affliction, was, providen- 
tially a state of divine transport. As to the truth, all his behaviour bore full testimony to it, and 
the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth were all love, all joy, and all divine trans 
port.”—Again, “‘ After taking leave of every body in the most affecting manner, and declaring the 
opening of the spirit of Love in the soul to be all in all, he expired in divine raptures.” 

On another fragment, we find, ‘‘Our departed friend ended his process with the words in 
which our divine Master and Saviour, Jesus Christ ended his [process—alluding to the closing 
words of the ‘ Address to the Clergy.’] And they may well be called his farewell speech to the 
world, calling all men to repent and believe the gospel, as he truly proclaimed it in his writings 
For these words were written but a few days before his death, and the last time his blessed hand 
was capable of holding a pen.” [The singular fitness, justness and propriety of these concluding 
words of Mr. Law’s public ministrations will be especially manifest to the attentive reader of this 
work, which indicates the true and only means for the induction of all unbelievers into the Christian 
faith. For when the approaching event, which must infallibly take place, of the great mystery, 
revealed by God in Behmen, Jjinding its children, and reducing a)l multiplicity of divine and natural 
knowledge back again into the fountain unity from whence it sprung, and ground on which it 
stands, then Mr. Law’s writings will be the universal horn book, introductory to the diffusion and 
acquisition of the said knowledge. And thus will they be with us to the end of the world.] 

To the foregoing Miss Gibbon added, “ His eye was piercing, for it was the organ of his im- 
mortal soul, filled with divine light. His heart was filled with God, and therefore his voice was 
the sweet trumpeter of divine love.”—And again, we find written by her, on another fragment, 
“Mr. Law lived to the age of seventy-five without the infirmities of age, for though the age of man 
js said to be threescore years and ten, and after that but labour and sorrow, yet it could not be said 
so of yee Ppa who retained the strength and vivacity, both in body and mind of a man in the’ 
prime of life.’ 

He died Thursday April 9th. 1761, between seven and eight o'clock in the morni 
near expiring, it is reported, he sang a hymn with a strong and very clear olde, rPueeloneae 
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was in perfect accordance with all the previous measured performances of his consecrated life; and 
the sentiments he therein gave utterance to, were worthy of that celestial simplicity which as a 
fountain was opened in his soul, and constituted his ordinary declarations, so many divine oracles 
of light and truth. The hymn he sang was a poetic rendering of that of the heavenly quires, on the 
annunciation to the shepherds at Bethlehem, of the birth of the redeemer of mankind, ‘ Glory to 
God in the highest, peace and love to mankind.’ Which however we may consider was not only 
anatural devotion of his sublimated spirit, but a significant salutation to the world. As if inti- 
mating that the mystical dispensation of the ‘‘ knowledge of Christ after the flesh” and in the con- 
tracted, distorted, imperfect manner of even the professed evangelic church, which was opened by 
the above heavenly proclamation, (though there ever remained a true piety in the established Je- 
rusalem church,) was about to be closed up; and that a new or further dispensation of the Spirit 
in its large and universal development, of quickening power and holiness, even up to the sublimest 
theosophic wisdom, and magical fagth potencies, was, through the instrumentality of his espoused 
and own writings, about to be unfolded, (though there should remain a true and deep evangelical 
piety in the settled churches of christendom,) which should, finally, as a torrent sweep away all 
obstacles to the universal spread of the Gospel, by the revelation of the ground of ali nature, of 
mind and matter, eternal and temporal, universal and particular, and of the ‘‘ mystery of Christ,” 
apprehensively, to all mankind. 
”” A short notice of Mr. Law’s decease was inserted in the public prints of the day; which, as ap- 
xl from the following letter, having been composed by Miss Gibbon and only corrected by Mr. 
ard and Mr. Langeake, so as to preserve her diction, is not remarkable for literary excellence. 
This, varying the announcement in it, as to his decease, was the same that was afterwards inscribed 
on Mr. Law’s tomb. The letter in question, from Mr. Ward, reads thus:— 

“London. April 22nd. 1761.——Madam—Several newspapers are sent with this, in which are 
inserted the character of our dear and most invaluable friend. With respect to him, for my part, 
I seem to have lost the best, the noblest, and most valuable part of myself, but yet find God’s gra- 
cious goodness, and presence with me. And I pray God, you may have His continual support and 
consolation.—I have again transcribed the Inscription that is to be on the Stone. As it will con- 
tinue and remain, by that means to future time, so Mr. Langcake and I have consulted to render it 
as perfect as possible. By comparing it with the copy you have, you will find some variations, 
which are submitted to your judgment, and final decision, You may wonder, Madam, that the 
first letter I take the liberty to write to you, should be such a hasty scrawl]. But i have but just 
time to write it, having waited for the copy which I have had taken of the part of the manuscript 
which is sent. When you return it by the carrier, you will please to direct it to be left at Mr. 
Crew’s and to inform me of it by a line by the post. Mr. Fitzgerald said, when I was with him, 
that it was necessary you should prove Mr. Law’s will, and with his compliments and respects to 
you, desires you will send the Will and Codicil to him for that purpose. With the most sincere 
desire of your health and felicity, and with respects to all with you,——I am, Madam, your most 
obliged servant—GEORGE WARD.” 

The following is the Inscription before referred to, engraved on the face of Mr. Law’s tomb, 
erected in the Churchyard of Kings-Cliffe, not far distant from where he had in Jife resided: ‘* HERE 
LYETH THE Bopy oF THE RrEv. WitLtam Law, A.M. WHO DIED APRIL 9TH. 1761, AGED 75 
YEARS. He was well known to the world by a number of truly christian, pious writings, exempli- 
fied by a life spent in a manner suitable toa worthy and true disciple of his heavenly, divine, cruci- 
fied Master and Saviour, Jesus Christ, who /ived and spoke in him, and by him.—In his younger 
days, he sufficiently distinguished himself by his parts, and progress in human literature. After- 
wards, taking the advice of our Saviour to the rich young man, he totally renounced the world and 
followed Christ in meekness humility and self-denial. And in his last years, he was wholly absorbed 
in his love to God and mankind; so that Virtue in him was nothing but heavenly love and heavenly 


flame. 4 : : ie 
In parts and sense, inferior to none—— His time was all employ’d in things divine, 
With wit most amiable, with learning stored, By serving God in goodness to mankind. 
His talents great and high, were quite sublimed The poor, the maim’d, the blind, have lost in him, 
In loving God with all his mind and heart. The kind protector and the ready friend.” 
[This may do for the present, but we hope the time will soon come, when Mr. Law’s remains 


will be transferred to Westminster Abbey, or some similar distinguished but more central spot; and 


have a suitable Epitaph over them } ; se ; 
The annexed is a copy of Mr. Law’s Will and Codicil; the latter, it appears, being made only 


three days prior to the testator’s decease :— ah 

“Jn the name of God Amen. I William Law of Kings-Cliffe in the County of Northampton, 
Clerk, being, I bless God, in good health of body and soundness of mind, do make this my LAST 
Wirt and Testament, in manner and form following, that is to say, Zmprimis, I humbly recom- 
mend my soul to the mercies of God in Christ Jesus, and my body I commit to the earth; to be 
interred in the Church-yard of Kings-Cliffe aforesaid, at the discretion of my executrix herein after 
named. Item, I give to my nephew John Law five shillings. And as to the rest and residue of my 
estate of what nature, quality or condition the same shal] be, whether real, personal, or mixed, 
whereof I shall die seized or possessed, or whereunto I now am, or at the time of my death shall 
be intitled, either at law or in equity, or in possession, reversion, or remainder, or otherwise how- 
soever and wheresoever, I give and devise the same and every part and parcel thereof, and all my 
right, title, interest, property, claim and demand whatsoever therein and thereto, unto Hester Gib- 
bon of Kings-Cliffe aforesaid, gentlewoman: to hold the same as well freehold as copyhold, to the 
said Hester Gibbon, her heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns for ever. And I do hereby 
constitute, nominate and appoint the said Hester Gibbon, sole executrix of this my last Will and 
Testament, written with my own hand. In witness whereof, I, the said William Law, hereunto 


hand and seal, this thirteenth day of September, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
cactus and fifty three.— WILLIAM Taw. Signed, sealed, published and declared for, and as the 
last will and testament of the abovenamed William Law, in the presence of us the underwritten 
ye IIIt 
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witnesses, who in the presence of the said testator and in the presence of each other, subscribed. 
our names as witnesses thereto. Henry Law. Thos. Broughton Baker. Francis Rowles.” 

The Copicir thus reads: ‘I, William Law, of Kings-Cliffe, in the County of Northampton, 
Clerk, do make and ordain this my Codieil (in manner following) to my last will and testament, 
which bears cate the thirteenth day of September, 1753. And whereas I have in my said Will 
given and devised all my estate whether real or personal or mixed, unto Hester Gibbon of Kings- 
Cliffe aforesaid, Gentlewoman, to hold to her, her heirs and assigns for ever, and nominated her 
sole executrix : Now I do hereby order and direct, and give and devise all my said estates unto the 
said Hester Gibbon her heirs and assigns, to be by her or them disposed and given to and amongst 
the descendants of my late brother George Law, of Kings-Cliffe aforesaid deceased, in such shares 
and proportions, and at such time and times, as the said Hester Gibbon shall direct, limit and ap- 
point: And do make this my Codicil to be a part of my said Willand be annexed thereto. In wit- 
ness whereof I have to this my first Codicil set my hand and seal this sixth day of April in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and sixty one.—WiLLIAmM Law. Signed sealed and de- 
livered in the presence of us who have subscribed our names as witnesses hereunto, in the presence 
of the said William Law.—Eliza Hutcheson. Tho. Jackson. Sarah Law.” d 

The ‘Address to the Clergy” was published after Mr. Law’s decease. Having already descrip- 
tively referred to this work, we need only remark, that whether intentionally by the author, or so" 
ordained by the providence of God, or in both instances, it was a judicious and accomplished finish- 
ing stroke to his Llias-baptist office under the Gospel.. We submit this view of it, to the judgment 
of the reader who has made himself master of Mr. Law’s writings. 

Among Miss Gibbon’s correspondence we find the following letter from Richardson, Mr. Law’s 
publisher, which gives an interesting statement of the arrangements between them, and the gene- 
rous character of Mr. Law’s dealings :— : ; 

“London. August 7th. 1761.— Madam—Mr. Ward mentioned to me the desire of your hav-. 
ing the accounts between the late Mr. Law, Mr. Innys and myself: the papers that attend this, you 
will find contains them. One part of these papers concerns Mr. Law and Mr. Innys, the other Mr- 
Law and myself: from Mr. Innys there is due £26. 1. 23, tomea balance is due of £6. 15. 6}, the 
difference of these is £19. 5. 84, to be paid. Now Mr. Law in one or two letters told me, that” 
whatever sums should appear due to him at any time, he should not think of taking money but 

‘the amount in books. Thi§ declaration I look upon regarced himself, to you I lay no stress upon 
it, only mention it: for what might be in the circle of his designs is no obligation upon you, nor 
shall I expect it, but leave you to take the balance the most convenient and agreeable to yourself; ’ 
and as all accounts will be closed to this time, I wish you could think with yourself ona method 
that you could most like, that they may be no more opened. This may be done by paying money, 
or giving you books upon every impression, or should you choose to have me account as the books 
are printed: I shall be agreeable to any of the three ways. To the above I shall hope for your an- 
swer; in the mean time—I am, Madam, your most sincere obedient——Jo: RIcHARDSON. 

P.S.—On the other side, to make all as clear as possible have given a list of Mr. Law’s works; 
against which have wrote how I stand in regard to the copyright of them.” [It reads thus :—} 

“Serious Call—Christian Perfection—Three Letters to Bishop Hoadley—Remarks on the 
Fable of the Bees 8vo.—On the Stage 8vo.—Case of Reason 8vo.—Answer to the plain Account 
8vo. These seven copies sold to the late Mr. W. Innys; of his executors J. Richardson pur- 
chased them. 

Answer to Dr. Trap 8vo.—Christian Regeneration 8vo. These two J. Richardson purchased, 
half of Mr. Innys and half of Mr. Manby, supposing them to be their property; but Mr. Law in 
one of his letters to me, said they had only right to the first impression, but since I had bought 
and paid the money, he should wave his claim. : i 

Spirit of Love, Two Parts. Presented to W. Innys and J. Richardson.—Appeal—Spirit of 
Prayer, 2 parts—Way to Divine 8vyo.—Confutation of Dr. Warburton—Justification—Letters—Ad- 
dress 8vo. These, half accounted for by the inelosed papers.” : 

The following is a subsequent letter relating to the same subject: ‘‘ London. March 31st. 
1762. Madam.—Having printed a new edition of Mr. Law’s ‘ Justification by Faith,’ you will’ 
with this receive fifty of them, being the proportion of one hundred in a thousand, which I was to 
send, when that number was printed, to Mr. Law; I have only printed now five hundred, as I have 
many of the small edition besides me. You will also receive four hundred of the little ‘ Extract.’ 
I have now in the press a new edition of the ‘ Divine Knowledge,’ and am also printing the ‘ Second 
and Third Letters to the Bishop of Bangor.’ I do this to have all Mr. Law’s works complete, and 
when ready you will I hope give me leave to present you with a set of the worthy author’s works 
complete. Though I am a stranger to Mrs. Hutcheson, yet I beg my respects may be made 
sce ne with the same to yourself, I ain, Madam, your most sineere obedient.——Jo: 

ICHARDSON. a: 


The next letter we propose to insert as an interesting memorial 4 i 
to Miss Gibbon, and reads thus :— tal Of ie Lana hehe ee 
“Lancaster. July 6th. 1761.——Good Madam—It is my duty to return you my thanks 
late agreeable present you wereso kind as to make me by Mr. Richardson, of ane ide worthy hieed 
shee 8 ae werk, an 0 ae o ne eee Ve came safe to my hands, with another copy 
or the Rev. Mr. Hunter. is I have forwarded to him, but as he li i d 
pasties: yet heard of his having received it. : a6 BS NEE ee eee 
was greatly affected when I read in the newspaper, an account of the death of m' ch 
esteemed and valuable friend, the pious Mr. Law, for whose character I had the highest Seah pr 
veneratign. To comfort myself upon this melancholy occasion, I recollect what he said to me in 
his letter on the death of good Dr. Stratford, which I shall always remember. His words were 
Your loss every one must see is very great, and yet I would fain have you think, that your happi- 
; ness deserves all your attention, and that you ought every time you think of your great friend, to 
sing Te Deum, both on his and your own account. On his, that he lived to grow so old in piety 
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‘lit; entre Péléve Louis Claude de Saint-Martin et le professeur Garat; l’impression de la lettr 
qui en contient les détails, et qu’on lit dans le tome troisiéme du recueil déja cite, fait selon Na 





‘and good works; and on yours, that you have been for so many years edi i 
* kind of fellowship and Gabanvision xith them.’ Bah Petra, Bier ase 

5 wrote to Mr. Richardson to enquire into the manner of my late friend’s death, but he was 
able to give me little information. It must I apprehend have been sudden, as the advertisement 
prefixed to his last ‘ Address’ mentions that some part of that work was written by Mr. Law not 
many days before his death. But to a person under sucha continual state of preparation as he was 
death could be no surprise. s ; 
=e So. much a stranger as I am [ cannot presume to trouble you with making any enquiries on 

is subject though I am greatly desirous of knowing every particular relating thereto.—Accept 
however, Madam, my grateful thanks for your kind remembrance of me by this present of my great 
friend’s last performance trom the press, of which favour I am truly sensible. And most sincerely 
wishing you and Mrs. Hutcheson (to whom I beg my compliments) a long enjoyment of health and 
every blessing.—I remain, Madam, your much obliged and most obedient servant——J. CoLLInson.” 

The following (anterior) correspondence may prove of interest, as also showing the occasion 
upon which the writer had made Mr. Law’s acquaintance. It was addressed to Mr. Law :— 

“ Lancaster. Sep. 23rd. 1753.——Honored Sir—Your kind and obliging letter by Mr. Graves 
to the late Dr, Stratford, came to my hands soon after the death of that most worthy man, of which 
I thought it my duty to take this notice. I was at that time (as I still am) under a very great con- 
cern upon account of his death; which is to me a loss irreparable, for he was to me as a father and 
my most generous friend and benefactor. The sight of your letter added to my affliction, as I well 
knew, it would to him have been the highest. pieasure and satisfaction to have received such a 
letter ; but we must submit to the will of heaven. He has fora long series of years been employed 
in exercising the greatest acts of charity and peneficence, and I doubt not but he is happy. He was 
seized with a paralytick disorder, which deprived him of speech and in a few days of life, though 
without much seeming pain or agony. We called in the best physicians in this country; but alas | 
it. was not in the power of their art to restore him, though I sornetimes flattered myself there were 
hopes of his recovery, and that providence would be pleased to continue for a while longer, so use- 
ful and valuable a life: but the ways of heaven are inscrutable by us. His loss is a public one. 
The poor in these and several other parts have lost their best patron and friend, and the world an 
eminent and shining example of christian piety. 

_ _Icame to live with this good man when I was very young, and have continued upwards of 
eighteen years his amanuensis and reader; and as long as I live I shall ever esteem it my greatest 
happiness to have been early acquainted with so amiable an example. He was for many years a 
constant reader and great admirer of your pious and ingenious writings, and always spoke of them 
in the highest terms, especially ‘Christian Perfection,’ and the ‘ Serious Call,’ out of which he has 
made large extracts. 

By his Will (of which I am one of the executors) he has left ro THE REv. Mr. Law, author of 
* Christian Perfection’ &c., One hundred pounds; and the bulk of his fortune which is very con- 
siderable, he has directed to be applied towards feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, and 
other charitable purposes, propose (God willing) to do myself the honour of waiting upon you 
at Kings-Cliffe sometime next spring, in order to pay this legacy and several others about North- 
ampton, which by his Will he has expressly directed me to do. 

If you are so obliging as to favour me with a line, aletter by the post directed to me a Proctor 
at Lancaster, will come safe.——I most heartily and sincerely wish you the continuance of health 
and every other blessing, and am, with the greatest respect and esteem, honored Sir, your most 
obedient but much afflicted, humble servant——Jas. CoLuinson.” 

In another letter, dated Jan, 15th. 1757, the same party thus writes, ‘*T am greatly obliged to 
you for your last kind favor *** You would no doubt be informed of the death of your old friend 
Mr. Innys, who died lately at Bristol. The business will now be carried on by his partner, Mr. 
Jos. Richardson, a person that I have long known and for whom (upon account of his fair dealings 
and honesty) [ have a great respect. *** I sincerely wish you (for my own sake and the good of 
mankind) many happy new years and the perfect enjoyment of your health and every comfort, and 
am, with a heart truly sensible of the many advantages received from you and your writings, your 
most obliged and most faithful humble servant.” And again, under date of May 10th. 1760, 

‘«T lately saw in the papers, an advertisement of ‘ Letters on the most Important and Interest- 


ing Subjects’ shortly to be published, which’gavye me much satisfaction, as I from thence judged 
I have ordered one of these to be im- 


that my worthy friend was still in health and good spirits. 1 one e 
mediately sent me on publication; but it will be an addition to my satisfaction, in case you will be 
kind enough yourself, by a single line to acquaint me that you are well. ; 

‘A friend of mine, a worthy clergyman and late a Fellow of Trinity Coll. Camb., was mention- 


ing that he had by him a curious MS. of some part of the Works of Jacob Behmen, and upon my 


expressing some desire (upon your account) to see it, he promised to sendit. He has done so, and 
J find it to be a large quarto, above 60i) pages, very fairly wrote in eighteen chapters, ruled with red 
lines and handsomely bound. The title is De Treplict Vila, authore Jacobo Bohmen. It is marked 
on the outside ‘‘Behmen’s State of Man,” the language is quite unintelligible to me, but I take 
it to be High Dutch. It seems quite complete, and at the conclusion it is dated thus, Anno 
Christi, 1620. Great pains and care have been taken in the writing, which is very good, quite 
plain and legible, and the MS. has been remarkably well preserved. — Though you may have seen 
this MS., or perhaps it may have been translated and printed, yet as it came thus accidentally into 
my hands, I thought I would acquaint you therewith, that in case 1t should happen to be worth 


our acceptance, | might send it you. x ; eon J 
: I shall esteem it as a great favour to hear how you do, which was my chief view in troubling 
you with this, and sincerely wishing you a long continuance of healt and every comfort,—I[ am, 
with the greatest respect, honored Sir, your much obliged and most obedient servant——J. CoLiin- 


5: te To return. ne ; 
Soon after Mr. Law’s decease, the large quarto edi:ion of BEHMEN’s WorKS was commenced, as 
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je plus grand honneur a ce dernier, qui ne cratgnit pas de mettre au jour toute la puissance de son 
adversaire. Qu’en est-il résulté? un avantage réel; c’est que la question la plus abstraite qui fut 


we have before stated, at the sole expense of Mrs. Hutcheson, two volumes of which were printedin 
1763, 4, and a third in 1772. The printing of the fourth, which did not appear until 1781, had been 
commenced, and was in progress at the close of 1774, when Mr. Ward died. On this event we find 
the following two letters addressed to Mrs. Gibbon :— 

“ Clerkenwell. No. 7, Spa-fields. Dee. 6th. 177 4,——-Madam—Last Sunday evening I buried 
that eminent christian, the great and good Mr. ‘Ward, after waiting eleven days for the brother and 
sister coming to town, but to no effect. The Rev. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Langcake and myself, with his 
old servant, attended him to the grave in Bunhill-fields burying-ground, the spot he pitched on 
some little time before his death; his desire was strictly complied with, excepting a brick grave. I 
wrote to the brother the third day, informing him that as the Will could not be found, I had a de- 
mand of twenty pounds on Mr. Ward’s effects, which if he pleased, I would most cheerfully give up 
for the erecting this grave; but received no answer to that, not so much as an order for his inter- 
ment in any manner, but only a desire that I would take care of his most valuable effects. I have 
however purchased the ground, and ordered a Head and Foot Stone to be put up, that he might 
not be disturbed. 1 have no doubt but this covetous man will insist on my paying for it, but that 
I shall do with pleasure. 

Permit me to inform you that I have taken into my keeping the whole of the copy of J. BEHMEN 
together with the rest of the plates, as your property. Mr. Taylor the engraver, demands eighty 
pounds; there is due to Mr. Baldwin on this fourth volume about thirty-pounds. Now Madam, I 
have some doubt whether these hundred guineas which I found were not your property, and to have 
been appropriated for the discharge of those debts. I shall be much obliged to you for information 
on this head, because it will enable me the better to settle the affairs with the brother. 

This Madam, has been the most severe trial I ever experienced, but through therich mercy of 
God to me, a poor unworthy creature, I am enabled to say ‘O Lord, thy will be done! ’——-Be 
pleased to present my most dutiful respects to Mrs. Hutcheson, and let her know that in searching 
for the Will, I met with a letter of Mr. Law’s and several others, which I have taken a proper care 
of. [We have discovered that the copies of ‘the two letters on Swedenborg, inserted pp. 158—160, 
are in the handwriting of this Mr. Selfe.]—I am most respectfully yours——S. SxeLre.” The other 
letter reads thus :— : 

“ Dec. 15th. 1774. ——Madam—I have received yours, and think myself greatly obliged both to 
Mr. Hutcheson and yourself for the concern you express for my late worthy friend, whom I had 
for some years revered as my father, and obeyed him in all things as such. 

Mr. Ward’s Willis not found. he morning he was taken ill he told me he had not seen it 
since he removed, but that he had brought it to the house, and should find it when he put his 
things in order. There was a Will, because J have read it more than once, and a.copy of it is now 
in the possession of Mr. Taylor, an attorney in Clifford’s Inn. 

How wonderful is the goodness of God to them that faithfully serve and love him! for in almost 
everything Mr. Ward’s desire will be as truly executed, as if the Will had been found; for I have 
received an order from the brother impowering me to act as his agent, in consequence of which I 
have sold the goods and cleared the house, in hopes of finding the Will, but to no purpose. Ifound 
in the bosom pocket of his coat some shares of Lottery tickets: do you know anything ofthem? I 
had no doubt when I first found the hundred guineas but that it was Mrs. Hutcheson’s or your pro- 
perty. I knew the money was not likely tobe Mr. Ward’s, but have you any acknowledgments under 
his hand? becauseif not, I think it most advisable to let Mr. Taylor make out his bill for the colour- 
ing of the plates of Behmen, which Mr. Ward made his ownact. The engraving of the plates are 
paid for. I have put an entire stop to Behmen; there is about thirty pounds due to Mr. Baldwin for 
printing. The books, [N.B.] together with his papers, his philosophical and chemical utensils, are 
safely lodged at my house, and will there remain till I have your orders concerning them. I can 
witness to his bringing a very considerable sum with him from the country, because I disposed of the 
Heateels and weighed the whole, and understood it was for finishing Behmen with all imaginable 
expedition. ‘ 

Be pleased, Madam, to accept and likewise to present my most dutiful respects to Mrs. Hutche- 
son.—I am, your most faithful, humble servant——S. SELFE.” 

This letter mentions an entire stop having been put to the publication of Behmen. Butit was 
xesumned sometime afterwards, and the Fourth volume printed off before Mrs. Hutcheson’s death 
in that year, though not immediately published on aecount of some dispute with the publisher, 
Robinson. We ought to state that after part of the inpression of this Fourth volume had been 
issued, the party on whom it devolved, in consequence of Mr. Ward’s death, to supervise the com- 
pletion of it, found among Mr. Wara’s papers a MS. in Mr. Law’s handwriting, being a paraphrase 
or enlargement of the chief part of J. B.’s treatise oF THE SUPERSENSUAL LirE. This it would ap- 
pear, had been marked for insertion in Behmen’s Works by Mr. Ward, who had probably received 
it amongst a number of papers and drawings formerly belonging to Mr. Law, from his friends at 
Kings-Cliffe, to enable him to further the publication of Behmen, and so concluded it to be Mr. 
Law’s own composition ; whereas it was merely acopy he had maée of part of the MSS. of Lee, which 
had been lent to him by Mrs. De La Fontaine, (Lee’s daughter, ) as before mentioned. Both the copy 
and original are now in our possession. 

The following portions of Mr. Langeake’s correspondence may be appro riate i 
this place, as elucidating this and other matters that ey require Ht final et se oy ee 
to Miss Gibbon :— 

“ Bristol. Feb. 20th. 1781.——Madam—I humbly be leave to acquaint you j 
been informed of the departure of dear and Fancared Mus, Hutcheson ae of teal ee ee 
of trials, temptations and misery, and the lot or portion in a greater or less degree, of all the sons 
and daughters of fallen man, in this vale of tears. Itis nevertheless very sweet to my spirit, affect- 
ing as this account was to me, to contemplate her being called from us hence, conducted. by the 
holy angels to heaven, full of years, full of good works, and ripe for glory. This is matter of strong 
consolation, and [ unfeignedly rejoice with you on the blessed occasion. Dear departed saint, im 
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jamais a été traitée A fond, et qu’on né peut rien ajouter aux éclaircissemens, donnés de part et 
d’autre dans cette dispute mémorable. 





whose countenance when living, child-like simplicity and divine love sat smiling, what a flood of 
glory and happiness is now opened upon your precious and immortal soul, as the happy conse- 
quence of your many years ardent love of God, and compassionate goodness to such numbers of your 
poor fellow creatures! ** * 

I have now been for some time in this city, and lodge at one Mr. Field’s in Hillgrove Street. 
Economy, Madam, chiefly brought me here, and I must be a great economist indeed, to live within 
the boundaries of my income, since the funds are so greatly fallen, in which I had my little all, ex- 

_cepting a trifle, part of which has been taken trom me through a long concealed settlement. * * # 

’ In consequence of this representation to you, Madam, if good Mrs. Hutcheson out of christian be- 
nevolence, should have left any kind of donations to be distributed by you, I should deem it a great 
fayour if you would admit ine to a participation of her bounty. : 

[The foliowing is an extract from Mrs. Hutcheson’s Will of the Ist. August 1761, bequeathing 
a legacy of two thousand pounds to Miss Gibbon, which by a Codicil dated 22nd. Sept. 1777, is re- 
cited, and the following words added,—“ { hereby declare my mind to be, that the sum of Two 
thousand pounds which by my will I have given to Mrs. Hester Gibbon, shall be by her disposed of 
to and amongst such charitable uses and objects as she shall think proper, particularly recommend- 
ing to her my God-daughter Elizabeth Law and the rest of that family, out of the respect and Te- 
gard which I bear to the memory of my late worthy friend the Rev. William Law, and the said 
legacy is by me given and bequeathed to her in trust for such purpose only.” Mrs. H. was con- 
sidered not to have acted becomingly in her Will to some of the family of Mr. Law’s brother, 
Thomas, who had been her attendants. ] ‘ 

As I have understood there was some demur and difficulty in settling accounts between Mrs. 
Hutcheson and Mr. Robinson, concerning the publication of J. B.’s Works, which has retarded the 
publication of the Fourth volume, already printed off, I thought it fit to inclose to you the copy of a 
letter, sent to a gentleman of this city some years ago, by Mr. Ward, in answer to one written by 
that gentleman, wherein he had offered some pecuniary assistance towards going on with the work. 
This letter of Mr. Ward’s serves to shew, that the expence of printing and engraving the Plates for 
the Third volume, was nearly defrayed above ten years ago. If this information should be of any 
use or avail, towards determining the matter in dispute with Mr. Robinson, I shall be glad of it, 
as my end in transmitting it to you will be then answered. Permit me to add, that I would hope 
this unfortunate difference with that bookseller does not put a stop to all further progress in the 
publication of J. B.’s Works, with so pious and benevolent a purpose commenced and hitherto 
carried on, at the liberal expence (as I suppose) of good Mrs. Hutcheson. For if she has not made 
a provision for the compleating that undertaking, I doubt it may not soon if ever be brought to an 
end as designed; the gentleman above mentioned, who once seemed inclined to forward and go on 
with it, if necessary at his expence, appearing now to have dropped allsuch purpose.” [There yet 
requires a 5th volume, to render J. B.’s Works complete: but this is a disordered publication alto- 
gether. Mr. Ward was not fit for the task.] y i ) 

“ Oct. 3d. 1782.—I am more particularly led to write as I do, from having lately transcribed 
with great pleasure, some glorious MSS. of our dearly beloved Mr. Law, that have providentially 
fallen in my way, primarily through Mr. Selfe, into whose possession the books and papers of Mr. 
Ward came, he having purchased them of Mr. Ward’s brother-in-law, who on his decease without 
any will that could be ever found, succeeded to the right and possession of his effects, and among 
them were found these Manuscripts of dear Mr. Law. On perusing of them I-found they con- 
tained a great Treasure‘of natural and divine truths, which have a tendency to give the mind a 
sublime and noble turn of thought, and I would hope that, under your patronage the public in due 
season will be enriched with so great a blessing. For they will be found to contain in them, the 
height and depth of heavenly Wisdom, and to prove the illuminated author of them, to have been 
the first of philosophers as well as the best of men ene original MSS. will be delivered to yon 
i 7 have them, and will give me notice thereof. 
ny nose tiem: my humble ‘ eee ’ to the public [Bath. 1781,] as well as the fs Heavenly 
Vision manifested to Miss Field,’ met with a gracious reception from your hands. I was: 

in London last January, and received of Mrs. Campbell the kind legacy bequeathed to me by dear 
Mrs. Hutcheson, which came very seasonable and acceptable to me. * * ° ; ‘ 

P.S.—The above mentioned very valuable MSS, contain an explanation of J. B.’s philosophy, 
and may make up a volume of 200 pages, which will be about half as bigas one of his. That justice 
might be done it, I could wish it might be published during your life time. I cannot but think it 
would well defray the expences of publication, but if you should not choose to do it yourself, E 
doubt not but Mr. Robinson would undertake it, on its being proposed to him. Mr. Law about 
the year 1730 or 1731, wrote along Letter /o a gentlemen upon the point of entering Hake the homes 
Catholic communion; I fear that letter is lost, as it was not among the MS. grson f you 
should immediately resolve upon the publication of the MSS., I should choose strictly to sxamning 
my Copy before it was given into the printer’s hands. [The work here referred to, may be Freher’s 
Microcosmos, Mr. Law’s copy, which, as the copy by Leuchter with Mr. Langcake, are both now in 
the writer’s possession. There may likewise have been several others of Freher’s pisces as of bee s.] 
I shall takea sacred care of them, or send them to Mr. Law’s, if you please to ee it, pane ne ly. 

The succeeding letters from Mr. Langcake are addressed to Mr, William Law, at orey 8 tam~ 
ford, the son of Mr. Law’s nephew, and inheritor of Mr. Law's and Miss Gibbon’s proper y at Kings- 
Cliffe Miss G.’s Will (she being recently deceased) will show her disposition thereof :— 

“Bristol. Dec. 11th. 1790.—Dear Sir—It gave me great pleasure to see the much beloved 
name of William Law subscribed to your letter, and what made it sonny pereeante ee ine 
fi ing me that Mrs. Gibbon had kindly remembered me in her Wil b ray dear Sir, are 

gis i the ha favorites, whom my dear and reverend friend used often to sport and 
mop and zy ae ees and sim icity after dinner? If you are, I remember you as well as ~ 
play Berane hat ne tossed you bath up and down upon his foot. I recollect I said upon the 
Sain, that you were formed for to live eighty years: he replied, Yes, if you did not hurt your 
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Au reste, ce n’est qu’en lisant sés ouvrages qu’on se formera une idée de la maniére dont #1 
traite des questions trop fameuses, celles sur la nature de la matiére, sur sa force d’inertie, sur la 


Fe a 


constitution. I condole with you and all dear friends upon the affecting occasion of losing Mrs. 
Gibbon and your uncle [ William, formerly of Sun Court,] so soon one. after another. * * * P.S.— 
Pray remember me in particular to your Aunt who lived in Sun Court. Isuppose your great Aunt 
is dead? [query who she? widow of Hayne? or of a prother of Mr. Law?] I long to make one 
more visit to beloved Kings-Cliffe before I die.” _ Again Mr. Langcake writes to Mr. W. Law, 
“Dec. 26th. 1790.——Mr. F. whom you kindly enquire after, was with mea few days ago, and 
T expect to see him again shortly, when J shall not fail of presenting your best respects to him. I 
understood from him that your Aunt, who lived with your Uncle in Sun Court, was living with him 
at Kings-Cliffe, when he (Mr. F.) was upon his visit there; and therefore I am much_surprised to 
hear of her death, as well as of your dear, sweet sister, whom I well remember, as well as yourself, 
in your sportive play with my dear friend, your good Uncle. I was equally surprised when I heard 
of the death of the Rey. Mr. Howard, whom I had the pleasure of hearing preach on Easter Sunday, 
1761, the very last time I ever saw my beloved friend, who in a few days after departed this life, 
into the mystery, among the Saints triumphant.” 
Our concluding notices of the subject of the preservation of Freher’s Writings, are contained in 
the following letter from Mr. E. Fisher to the said Mr. William Law :— : 
« Bath. Oct. 19th. 1795.——Worthy Sir—I have not forgotten the request I made to you when 
I had the agreeable opportunity of an interview with you in London in the summer, concerning the 
MS. original Letters of your truly venerable uncle the REV. W1LL14M Law, now in your posses- 
sion, and the hope you very kindly gave me, of your compliance with it. The request was, that 
you would bring with you when you should next come to London, (which you signified was likely 
io be in the now approaching month of November,) those Letters, that I might take a copy of such 
of them as I have not already copies of, or are not already inserted in the printed Collection. Iam 
now here at Bath, where my brother [John Fisher, Esq., Sec., Excise Office, London,] is also at 
present resident, on account of his health. *** If you will still be pleased to indulge me with the 
liberty of perusing those Letters, and copying out such of themas I have not already either in tran- 
script or print, and will deposit them for that purpose with any trust-worthy friend in London, 
where they may be secure, I shall hold myself much obliged to you, for such a gratification of my 
high regard for the writings of so wise, so good, so great a man. ; ‘ 
| Cates Wet If I could also obtain of you the favour, to add to those letters a transcript of the titles only of 
/ the other MS. papers of your excellent uncle, which you possess, I should probably be in some 
45 measure enabled to judge, whether they are original compositions of his, or whether they, (or at 
least a great part of them) are not, as I rather surmise they are, transcripts or extracts made by 

















ia him, from the MS. Writings of D. A, FREHER, who was a profound admirer and illustrator of 
Jacob Behmen’s principles. I have by me transcripts of some of the MS. writings of this FREHER, 
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pie supposed to be addressed to Mr, Tho, Mills of Bristol,] and know that the Rev. W. Law held his 

AF or 9 o~ performances in so great esteem, as to transcribe a part of them with his own hand, which leads 
me to think that he might have transcribed more, *** Epw. FisHER,” 


£4 af Weare now approaching to the close of the general sketch and intimations which we have deem- 
ed necessary to give, in respect toa complete and classic biography of Mr.Law. Wemight have pre- 
sented a considerable number of letters written to him in his spiritual capacity, as well as intimate 
communications of his own with his immediate friends, (such as Miss Gibbon in the earlier part 
of his retirement from town, and previously,) and of his family and friends with himself, also of his 
MS. remains, papers, a sermon &c.: these however can be made use of if needful, (also a perfect 
analysis of all Mr. Law’s writings, in the order of their appearance, be given,)in the proposed 
memorial. What we have attempted, has been merely a general outline of his life, and to show the 
spirit and views in which his future biography should be written: and we think by a due! perusal 
of this entire work, the Candidate may not be ata loss in such respect, nor will it be difficult to 
fill up the interstices of Mr. Law’s life we have left open, and to connect the wholein one unbroken, 
and truly edifying narrative.—For a general example of the spirit of seriousness and earnestness. 
of holy christian experience, judgment and heavenly wisdom, which ought to be infused into the 
composition of such a work, we might again just refer to the seventh, eighth, and ninth, and nine- 
teenth and twentieth chapters of the ‘‘ Serious Call,” as well as the general tone of the ‘‘ Christian 
Perfection,” and other of Mr. Law’s writings. In reviewing which, it may be said most truly of all 
of them without exception, (as was said of the works of his Great Master which he'so closely studied, 
and whom he so much resembled in so to speak idiosyncrasy of mental apprehension,) ‘He hath 
done all things well,’—The biography in question, it is desirable should be that ofia CLASSIC MAN, 
who had attained to the highest solid and sober, learned, moral and intellectual perfection: and. 
we think we have furnished in the foregoing pages (with what may follow,) a just conception of, and 
direct clue to, the peculiar proportions of literary, erudite, scientifie, christian, theosophic know- 
ledge and ability, requisite in the candidate, to execute such a design,—or rather to enable him to 
present a true portraiture of nature, in her respeetive developments, degrees and harmonies, as 
such a man—a BEHMEN -FREHER-LAW or a LAW-FREHER-BEHMEN. Let it be remembered that 
what we propose, is with a view to the amelioration of the world, and the blessing of future ages ; 
that in the contemplated work all who may look into it, whether as regards learning, politeness. re- 
ligion and divine philosophy, may there find, not only a beau-ideal of the highest perfections and 
accomplishments of human nature, but a practical exemplification thereof, and every step as it were 
leading to nes eitainments hen down ye an orderly manner. We doubt not of the reader’s con 
currence in the sobriety of our hopes in this respect, af i Giatinn 
upon the present weet See os site pect, after a due comprehension of, and meditation 

e have throughout the preceding pages, considered Christianity as i i 

phy of the divine life, of which no knowledge can be had but from the ongtathe paeUne Een 
divine nature in the soul born into liberty, power and intellectuality. We have therefore spoken of 
it as a positive and progressive science; and have intimated how the settled regulations of the or- 
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divisibilité de ses parties, sut le principe du mouvement, ete. On chercherait en vain ailleurs uné 
profondeur égale a celle qu’il'a montrée dansces sujets aussi arides:; ses résultats sont quelquefois 








thodox mystical divinity of the Romish church, (being the result of vast and varied experience, 
study and judgment in self knowledge and mental renovation,) will, if complied with, enhance the 
soul much higher in spirituality and divine purity, than the most perfect instructions of the protest: 
ant school, of theoretic or practical divinity : whose place or grade in the initiative scale of evangeli- 
cal science we yet pointed out in the note of p: 495. Before closing our present Annotation, it may 
not be improper to present the following elucidation of this advanced Christian progress, (in addi- 
tion to the paper we before gave on ‘‘ Passive Contemplation,”) as affording to the candidate a spe- 
cial and peculiar glimpse of the pure mystical erudition of Mr. Law, the experience detailed in 
which, he, from his own remarks in the ‘‘ Animadversion on Trap,” may be supposed to have made 
his own. The document itself we have found amongst Mr. Law’s papers, being in the handwriting 
of Freher, and most probably accompanying the other MS. documents of that divine and inestimable 
writer, which he caused himself to be possessed of, for his contemplative retirement, With regard 
to Mr. Law’s theosophic knowledge, or his converse with the profound metaphysics of the schools, 
or as aclassic English theologian, &c., these topics will be found duly touched upon in other por- 
tions of the presentwork. The document in question (which, as exhibiting the sum and end of all 
mystical science, conducting the soul to the very threshold of wisdom’s (theosophic) temple, will re- 
quire close and oft-repeated perusal,) thus proceeds :— 


‘* ABSTRACT OF THE SECOND Part, on APPENDIX OF P, Jonn EVvANGELIS?’s ‘ Kinepom of 
GOD in the Sout,’ entituled, Tur Division BETWEEN THE SOUL AND SPIRIT, or, THE INWARD 
ASCENT OF THE BRIDE, THROUGH THE DEGREES OF PuRE LOVE. 

Chap. I.—The inward state of a [regenerate] soul, striving forwards to perfection [or purity of 
heart. Matt. v. 8}, is in general, shortiy and simply described. Where there is shown, that such 
@ soul cannot be now as formerly, satisfied with her usual exercises of contemplation, meditation 
upon the passion of Christ, and prayers, etc,, but findeth effectually, that by all these things she 
loseth her time, is scattered, and, instead of drawing near to God, cometh to be at agreater distance 
from him. When she perceiveth also on the other hand, that in her most inward ground a certain 
rest, tranquillity and serenity of her mind, and uniformity of spirit, is presented and offered to her, etc. 

Chap. II.—Of the soul’s gathering her to herseif the author declareth, that the soul, in this be- 
ginning state, knowing not how to attain to that rest, learneth by good advice, and is confirmed by 
own experience, that by the operations of the Will only she can attain thereunto. Wherein there- 
fore she exerciseth herself gradually, (the manner and means whereof are here described,) until she 
cometh to taste something of that internal rest and sweetness. But successively these operations 
also are found by the soul to be too gross, outward and imperfect, and hindering more than further- 
ing; so that at length she can hardly use them in her practice any more. 

Chap. II1.—Of the soul’s introversion. Hereis at large described the soul’s progress, made chiefly 
by a simple apprehension of, or laying hold on God, by faith. And after a comparison of the soul’s 
now operations, with her former exercises, (where the different effects of both are excellently de- 
clared,) the author says, That after such a manner the soul begins to build or raise in herself a place 
of rest and peace, and an inward city of refuge, from the tumults and noises of this world. Wherein 
she is frequently visited by God’s ineffable goodness, instructed by the Divine wisdom, formed and 
framed as to her spiritual life and the secret operations thereof like as a child in the womb, and 
taught also how to worship God henceforth in spirit and in truth. 

Chap. 1V.—Of the soul’s penetrating herself. Here the author declareth, that when the soul 
has attained to some degree of constancy and perfection, in the fore-mentioned state, she still find- 
eth all these things too human, too natural and superficial, and can no more acquiesce therein. For 
she perceiveth herself to stand too much in herse/f, and wisheth that she might be able to unload, 
and to throw out herself from herse/f. And yet she knoweth not, what that same is which makes 
her such hinderances, much less how she may be freed therefrom. This causeth in her a great per- 
plexity and anxiety, yet without disturbance of the mind, seeing it makes her full of longings and 
desires, to know thoroughly and to subject herself wholly to God.—Here the author excellently de- 
elareth (1.) the soul’s fruitless and ineffectual endeavours, (2.) the great mercifulness of God, kin- 
dling as it were a beacon upon a high tower, whereby the present state of the soul, and that also 
which she is to advance unto, is shown her, and that she is still a great way distant from her de- 
sired haven, (3.) the soul’s progress, and (4.) her several delusions, which she brings herself under, 
‘by taking up wings and intending to fly, before the wings are given her from above. Till at length 
she comes to see, that God hath deait with her most graciously, leading her through various amba- 
ges, that she might overcome that great difficulty of ascending straight-ways to the top of a steep 
mountain. But still, says the author, there is a deceit behind, cleaving to the innermost marrow, 
and this is se/f-love: before this hath breathed out its last breath, the soul cannot enter into the 
sanctum sanctorum. 

Chap. V.~-Of the soul’s raising her above herself. Here the author declareth, how the soul fur- 
ther cometh to the inward operations of a perfect abnegation and poverty of spirit, renouncing not 
only all her rest in, and delightful cleaving to her own exercisings, but also all her taste and com- 
fort in the gifts of God, and intending to attend only the divine drawings in her; to be obedient 
unto them, to continue all her lifetime in such an abnegation, nay to all eternity also, if God would 
have it so, ete. In these after-the-highest-manner abstracted operations, the soul, says he, con- 
tinueth for a time, but findeth afterwards, that she cannot attain to the perfection thereof by her 
own self, because this is surpassing the powers of nature. Wherefore then she comes into a total 
mistrusting and despairing of hersedf, and is still deeper swallowed up into that internal obscurity, 
(whereof he had treated above,) and enabled also, to continue therein longer than she could hither- 
to. Herein (viz. in this obscurity) she begins now to observe, that she hath in her a very secret 
power, which she knew not hitherto; and that in the knowledge and use thereof the extremest per- 
fection consists. Here she begins also to know and discern, this same power is that which formerly 
she had looked upon as the image of God. But all this she seeth as yet only obscurely, and without 
true distinction.—The author represents these things most pleasantly and plainly, by the similitude 
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bien singuliers, mais toujours puissamment motivés; c’est ainsi qu’il prétend gu’un principe im 
matériel est nécessairement la base de toute corporésation, et par conséquent de la matiére elle- 


of a strife or wrestling between a dark mist and the clear beams of the sun, where, now the former 
and quickly again the latter do prevail.. And says, that the soul, with great admiration and delight, 
beholds these things in herself, and concludes surely, that this latter is that part of her, which she 
must first have in her power, that so, by the help thereof, she may raise up herself above herself, 
unto God. [The qualified reader and candidate will not fail to mark the admirable scien- 
tific manner, order and exactness, in which is represented the experience herein contained; and its 
conformity with the philosophy thereof, as set forth by Mr. Law, in its standard, classic form, in the 
quotations given pp. 526—8 ; 78—80.] 

Chap. VI.—How dificult it is for the soul, to raise herself above herself. The soul (says the au- 
thor on this point,) having now discovered herself to the deepest bottom, is full of admiration and 
rejoicing; but her joy and admiration is soon mixed with pain, fear, and care or sorrow. With 
pain, because she seeth indeed a treasure, but hath not the same in her possession, nay findeth her- 
self at a greater distance from it, than hitherto she had believed herself to be; seeing that same 
which she had conceived to be the end, was really but the middle, ete. With fear, because she 
seeth this is so high a state, that by reason of her weakness, and chiefly of her instability, she is 
apt to think, that she never shall attain to it, etc.; all what hitherto she had thought to be clear, 
light and pure, seeming now but obscure, dark and impure: which the author declared as to seve- 
ral particulars. With care or sorrow, because she seeth no way, how to raise in her that noble 
power, in consideration of her present state, which is thoroughly now detected. And after a dis- 
tinct description thereof, represented by the author under the simile of two pieces of different wax, 
melted together into one lump, and so mingled and incorporated to each other, that they make up 
only one substance, when there is nevertheless a division and separation absolutely required, if 
each of thenr shall have its own subsistence by itself,—he saith, That when the soul perceiveth this, 
it makes her truly believe, that nothing under heaven can be more confuse, perplex and irregular, 
than this her inward state, etc. She wills indeed that this division and separation shall be done in 
her, and prepareth herself thereto, but perceiveth also, that this same self willing and preparing is 
but a hinderance, and an occasion of new darknesses, etc. But all these truly inexpressible 
difficulties, can really effect nothing else, but a total diffidence of herself and confidence to GOD, 
whom she perceiveth ready to her assistance, when all the difficulties arise but on her own side. 
At length the soul is convinced of the indispensable necessity for this separation ; so that, though 
she had not to expect any future, either reward or punishment, yet she could not rest in this dis- 
ordered state, without endeavouring against it allshe can. A great compassion also ariseth now in 
the soul with all men, and a great admiration that they carry all of them such a noble treasure in 
them, and yet do nothing know thereof, ete. Upon all this, the soul’s new resolution for a deeper 
and more universal resignation, is declared, etc. 

Chap. VII.—Of the manner in which the soul is raised above herself. Here, the author says, 
Human instructions, precepts or rules can help very little, and are only so far profitable, as they 
may encourage the soul to perseverance. Fora soul thus abstracted, denudated and simplified, can- 
not give ear unto, nor be directed by, what is prescribed to her from without, etc. That the soul 
still is in activity, and here also continueth so, he granteth, and saith, That the gathering of all the 
powers within is a sitting, which is jndeed quiet but not idle, for it is incomparably more busy, 
operating and laborious, than what the soul was doing before. Which clearly seeth, that here she 
cannot be idle so much as for one moment, without being actually driven back, and that she is likea 
bird in the air, which never can cease to move its wings. And this he further declareth and con- 
firmeth from the nature of Jove.—Of these operations he says, They are so secret and spiritual, that 
the soul, used to a gross activity, can hardly discern them from idleness, but discerneth them best 
by their effects. Concerning especially the manner, and by what operations the division and sepa- 
ration is done in the soul, he describeth it indeed largely and plainly enough, unto the end of the 
chapter; but the contents of this description cannot be given in short, a translation of the whole 
context would be required. 

Chap. VIII.—Concerning the wise and manner of the operations of the soul, now raised up above 
herself. Though this, he says, is inexplicable, yet, that the efficacy, nature and property of this 
power which hath no name, may be made known but in any measure, he will declare thereof so 
much as God will give him, and this in the following points, (here represented but in short posi- 
tions :—) [N.B. what now followeth, referring also to p. 9, 43, 44, 505, etc.; whereby 
will be seen the uniformity of truth, from whatever side, or by whatever eye, she may be approached 
unto and viewed.) 

(1.) This secret inward power showeth forth itself like a spark, or rather like a flame, which in 
the inmost deep of the soul ariseth suddenly, and is very quick and nimble for motion, as also capa- 
ble of being expanded or dilated, and contracted. 
pt ariseth only in the highest abstraction, rest and inward silence, and ascendeth immediately 
into God its centre; but is in the very first moment swallowed up by the senses, if the soul answers 
not, by introverting herself immediately to God. : 

7 (2.) This introversion of the soul must be done with great simplicity and purity, so that no- 
thing of her usual operations may concur; but all the senses and powers must be silenced, and 
must, as it were, not know that this introversion is done, which through the only operation of this 
power, is to be performed. When therefore is said, The soul must answer, this is to be understood. 
negatively, and is so much as to say, The soul must not move herse/f: the introversion is done 
through the operation of this power only, and in the twinkling of an eye, and all what the soul will 
contribute, doth but annullate and spoil it. 

_ (3.) This introversion is answered most internally by the Divine presence; God manifesting 
himself here, not indeed clearly and distinctly, but as the condition of this life can bear, that is ob- 
scurely and mixedly, yet so, that the soul finds herself to be with GOD immediately, (without any 
ae hetwicen them,) and Santos ont of ame into eternity. Wherein she beholds and con- 

emplates , in a manner unknown to herself, and always after > wi ; 
sometimes she can do it more clearly. [N.B] ys after the same wise, except only, that, 
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méme. Son opinion, a cet égard, nous semble avoir quelqu’analogie avec celle de Descartes sur 
la matiére subtile. Mais, par fois aussi, Je philosophe inconnu, craignant de profaner ce qu’il ap_ 
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Here the soul stands open, without hinderance to receive the Divine influences, and is in the 
nearest way fit and capable of being raised up higher, to a clearer and more distinct contemplation 
of God. {N.B.] 

_ Here the soul dare not and cannot strive for, or desire any peculiar revelation, but commits all 
this to Him, whom she finds to be satisfied, and well pleased with her, if she be but industrious after 
a a manner, to exclude and keep out, according to her power, all impediments between Him and 

er. 

Here the soul is made wholly God-like (dei-formis), so that she can desire nothing else, but that 
the Will of God both in herself and in all men, may be most perfectly performed, according to that 
end and aim which He had in the creation and redemption, etc. ‘ 

(4.) This introversion of the soul is done, either by ascending above all things, and surpassing 
herself also, or by descending and sinking down under all things, and under hersedf also. The in- 
ward power is fit both for this and that. And by this so well as by that, (but not without them 
both,) this union and communion with God can be performed. 

Tn the first case, the forementioned most inward power of the soul leaveth the nethermost place, 
(the lowest parts of the breast,) and riseth up to the highest, (to the crown of the head;) and in the 
second, contrariwise. Above this, this power cannot rise, and beyond that it cannot go deeper down. 
(To, understand here the author’s meaning, a translation of the whole context would be required, 
containing several things.) 4 

(5.) When the soul stands thus exalted in God above herself, or when she is swallowed up in 
Him underwards, the use of outward senses is utterly stopped and hindered ; yet not so, as that she 
could not hear or feel, etc., but only that she cannot turn unto, or take any notice of, what is done 
in and about her, without interrupting immediately her introversion. 

Smell and taste, she cannot absolutely, or not at all; but she can hear, see, nay alsospeak. As 
to the feeling, this is peculiar, viz. that by feeling something grateful and taking notice thereof, 
her introversion is immediately dissolved; but if the sensual object be painful, that power of the 
soul can fully and immediately apply itself to the pain, receiving and embracing, nay beholding and 
contemplating it. Which is wonderful, but certain, from innumerable experiences. etc. 

(6.) All the members of the body are deprived of their natural operations, so that all stretch- 
ings-out and drawings-in must cease, and no motion can be performed, even not so much as the 
opening or shutting of an eye, without a total breaking of the soul’s introversion. When neverthe- 
less, a man may bow, stand, nay also walk, if it be but without any notice taken thereof. [The 
soul must become again a wild-less, imayination-less, desire-less, pure mirror-Eye, whose only self- 
hood is the seeing of the Divine wisdom. | 

The breathing also.ceaseth, and the defect thereof is inwardly after a secret manner, recom- 
pensed; so that the warmth of the heart is all this time in a better temperature, than when the 
breathing performeth its office. [N.B.] : 

It is the soul’s last and most troublesome wrestling, which she must undergo with or about 
this breathing, etc. And it is the most certain outward sign, by which she can know, whether she 
hath been duly introverted. 

(7.) This stopping of the breath can continue the space of two hours, more or less: etc. 

No weariness ariseth from this long continuance of the introversion, but rather the soul and 
body are wonderfully thereby strengthened and refreshed. Though indeed the inward power loseth 
something through the long continuance, and is also sometimes quite exhausted and passeth away. 
(What the effects and dangers hereof are, and how to be remedied, the author declareth also.) 

(8.) Concerning the use of this power, in time of outward affairs, it is much more difficult to de- 
clare this, than that which hitherto was treated of. For this manner of working is so spiritual and 
so high, that the soul can hardly reach it with her sight, and so come to the knowledge thereof. 
( What the author gives us thereof from No. 8 to 12, cannot be represented by pieces, but a transla- 
tion of the whole would be required if his sense shall be understood. In the conclusion, he says 
what followeth.) had I 4 _ 

To this power belongeth and is to be referred, all what the Mystic Writers have delivered, though 
‘sometimes obscurely and confusedly, because of the most secret and very little known manner of 
operation, which they felt in them, and which hardly by words can be expressed. Now to the 
manifestation or knowledge, use and practice of this power, the soul cometh ordinarily and usually, 
after the manner that is (in this treatise) described. But nevertheless God is not confined to this 
method: for unto some he revealeth sometimes this most internal and most noble power, in the 
very beginning of their conversion; but to the constant use thereof, they cannot come otherwise than 
after many years, and by a faithful and industrious exercising. Amen. , h 

THE ANNOTATIONS OF Dr. Liz: FROMUNDUS, upon several places of this Treatise, contain no- 
thing of extraordinary consideration or importance. He showeth the conformity of this Author with 
several others of the Mystics, and quotes St. Bernhard, Card. Cajetanus, Joh. Rusbroch, Taulerus, 
Greg. Nazianzenus and Augustinus. The chiefest observation is concerning that flame, which ac- 
cording te J. Evangelist riseth up into the highest part of the head, and descendeth down into the 
lowest of the breast. And of this he says :— 3 

That it is not a purely spiritual thing, but hath something of a corporeal property and forma- 
tion mixed with it. ; ’ 

That such like men, as J. Zvang. many times examined by him and by others, have confessed, 
this flame is capable of an alteration in time of a fever, or when the weather is altered ; so that 
sometimes it ean with greater ease and quickness rise pi of the clouds and obscurity of the brutal 

art, and ascend to the top of the brain, than at other times. : E 
i That this miracle of eaters cannot easily be declared; and that he lately in his Fourth Book 
of the Soul, chap. iv. A. 6, 7, 8, has endeavoured to declare something thereof. h t 
That the region of our brain is twofold, a superior and an inferior. That in the inferior are the 
reat and broad meatus ventriculorum, (the seat of affections and vehement passions, the cause of 
the paralysis, if filled with tough viscous humours, and of losing the senses and reason, if filled with 
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pelle la vérité, devient énigmatique, ce qui ajoute encore 4 V’obsurité des questions qu'il veut ré- 
soudre. * * * Cependant nous sommes bien persuadés que, dans ses nombreux écrits, le philosophe 
inconnu a été plus @une fois la dupe de son cceur et de son imagination, et qu’en cela, il a payé 
sa dette a "humaine faiblesse.” . . . + = * 

Thus much concerning Saint-Martin, his writings, and the translations of Behmen’s books 
into the French language; which, with what has been additionally herein stated in reference to the 
subject, will enable the reader to form a judgment as to the progress made by Behmen’s philoso- 
phy in France, up to the time of the publication of the above mentioned historic notices. [End 
of the Postscript commencing p. 491.] 


Notwithstanding what we have heretofore stated as to our intention to conclude the 
Extracts from FReHER with what were thereupon presented, we cannot resist the impulse we feel, 
(considering, moreover, that Freher was probably Mr. Law’s constant closet-tutor for Behmen from 
about the year 1736,) to add one or two more, previous to closing the present SECTION. ‘Where- 
fore (without further apology) we offer the following edifying and practical Fragment, in elucida- 
tion of the nature, depth and universality of what is termed theologically, original sin; and which 
may serve as an appendix to the mystical ‘“ Abstract” inserted in the annotation pp. 623—28, where- 
in will be found especially referred to that “last remains of originalsin,” or secret root of selfishness in 
the soul, which, as a last grand obstacle, must be removed out of it ere it can attain to perfect union 
with God.. (See ‘“‘H. A. Rogers’s Life and Experience,” for a practical gospel illustration of this 
subject.) This particular point was also necessarily embraced in Mr. Law’s philosophical treatise 
on “‘ Regeneration,” though perhaps without a systematic consideration of the subject such as we 
now offer, his scope and remarks may not be duly apprehended; as indeed they have not been for 
the most part hitherto, but, in some instances, e. g. §46, have given great offence to many well-mean- 
ing religionists, not versed in the science of recondite gospel truth. Hereby then, we say, a reader 
may attain to afull and distinct contemplation of the entire tree of selfishness and sin, original 
and actual, in the human nature, and of the necessity of its destruction, down to its deepest spirit- 
ual roots, and how that God only is “‘ sufficient for these things,” to whom therefore ‘‘ earnest cries 
and tears” must be offered up, (Luke xviii. 7) for that end. Which critical knowledge or appre- 
hension, it will be admitted, is of the utmost moment to the advanced regenerate christian, no less 
than to incipient believers, of all ages and alltimes. The Fragment in question thus reads :— 

““XCV.——That the corruption of human nature, reaching to the very bottom thereof, did in- 
deed show forth itself mightily by the answer Adam and Eve gave to their Creator herein, that 
neither he nor she would find and own the cause of theix fallin their own bosom ;—Adam laying 
the same upon the woman, which God (as he said) had given him, and the woman upon the serpent; 
which, by not removing the fault from himself upon the devil, but silently as it were owning and 
bearing it, behaved himself better than both of them. But that notwithstanding this, into this hu- 
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a mist or vapour, as it is done so in drunkenness,) but that in the superior are the spirits, the forms 
or images of things, and all in a greater tranquillity. 

That the more subtle spirits are either drawn up into that superior part, or are therein made so 
thin and subtle, or as S. Thomas says, simplified. And that the most subtle images, which are the 
nearest to intellectual thouglits, are in that superior part, viz. in the superior corners or turnings of 
the brain, etc. 

That this spark of the fantastic or imaginative light, which formeth the images, can be so kin- 
dled and ruled by God’s natural providence and direction, that it must be subservient to the super- 
natural glimpse of the intellect, etc. 

That this fantastic light is given to assist the superior part of the soul, in the warfare of the 
spirit against the soul, that.so the spirit more easily may extricate and separate itself from the soul. 
And that therefore this fantastic light is, as it were a helping medium and instrument of the supe- 
rior light, by which the spiritual part weakeneth the soulish part. 

That herein lieth the ground, why to a soul wsed to introversion, it may be as easy to abide in 
Contemplation, as it is to live a natural life. As Rusbrochius, in his Book of The Perfection of the 
Children of God, witnesseth. Chap, xiii. [N.B.] 

That J. Evangelist hath often confessed to him, that always early in the morning, as soon as 
he was awakened, this flame of light used to arise into the region of his brain, and did shine there- 
in with its usual clarity, until the least imperfection or veniale peccatum, committed perhaps by him 
did obscure like a mist, the glance thereof. J 

That the confession and declaration about this matter ought to be believed, and is not to be 
accounted as a dream or fancy; under pretence that but few* are come so far as to have experience 
thereof. St. Bernhard, Rusbroch, Taulerus, Harphius and other eminent men say many things to 
the same purpose. [* few indeed, in this country, that have even any concep- 
tion of this advanced Christian progress, or purity of heart. 

That the sincerity and holy life of P. J. Evang. known unto many that are still alive, makes 
him free from all suspicion of hypocrisy, of own invention, and of all devilish delusion. “ 

That the same hath spent already about twenty years, in such abstractions and Divine contem- 
plations, and hath nevertheless esteemed this grace so little, that many times he said to him (Fro- 
mundo) in familiar discourse, I wish I could give and deliver up into thee all what I have, concern- 
ing this, received of God; for I know, [N.B.] that true holiness doth not consist in nor depend 
upon, this or be like ees of grace. : ' t 

That though these illuminations, like a lightening appear suddenly, and suddenly also vanish 
away, (according to St. Bernhard and Franc. Suarez,) yet all de inci ivi 
grace, oe wai nothing is impossible, etc. ahs Pendoth pasa ee 

That such persons, as continue whole days, months and years, in this i i 
unto heaven, seem to be of that sort, of which St. Gregorius Haden Be je eek ad 

a Thee it appears Gre St. aA eae and St. ee that the formation of those likenesses, by 
which we see divine things as in a glass, or in an obscure word (i i i i ~ 
formed by the ministry of holy angels. : er eerpanneadidct een 


That the best counsel and surest direction for such as are not yet so far advanced, and yet still 
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man nature so thoroughly corrupted, grace was spoken again by the promise of the blessed woman’s 
seed, or serpent treader. 

[Note.—The antecedent A andB signalures of this piece, containing Positions 1” to ‘94”’ in- 
clusive, in quarto MS., (the present signature being marked C, and consisting of forty-two pages of 
German and English face to face, in the author’s own hand-writing,) with the ‘subsequent signatures 
D &c., are no longer to be found; nor have they been with the remainder of the author’s MSS. since 
the year 1782. If these MISSING SIGNATURES be in the possession of any reader, will he 
please to communicate to the address given at the foot of p. 51.] 

XCVI.—And of this, we believe, that it was not only a bare promise of a thing that should 
come to pass after several thousands of years, but also a grace even then already beginning and ac- 
tually showing forth itself. Whereinto Adam and Eve.with all their posterity, were not only re- 
ceived again to be children of grace, but had also so much of power given unto them, as that they 
could rule over the sin dwelling in them, by the assistance of that grace, laid hold on by faith and 
taken in into their spirit; as this ruling over sin was soon after thus required of Cain. 

XCVIL.——Also that not only the eternal Word, the Father’s only begotten Son, had here al- 
ready set himself actually as a mediator, in the middle, between the fallen humanity and the anger 
of God enkindled therein, to withhold the same from devouring these two poor creatures ; but also 
that the heavenly Virgin, [or Divine handmaid] which was departed from Adam in his sleep, did now 
again in union and communion with the eternal Word, approach to the fallen humanity : yet that she 
gave not herself into the soul, comprehensibly, much less into the soul’s own will; but only that 
she stood in her own principle of light, over against the soul, or in the inmost deep of the human 
mind, showing forth herself therein, and opening as it were a door of possibility for all men, through 
which they can come again to their lost heavenly image. Because in this inspoken grace of the 
serpent treader, and in the promise of the blessed woman’s seed, she hath espoused herself afresh 
to the human soul, and promised to walk with the soul through the dangerous valley of this world, 
to warn, to conduct and guide it safely, and at length in the perfect regeneration, to take the same 
into her arms, as her espoused bridegroom. 

XCVIII.——But especially we believe that this holy woman’s seed, which alone is the true ser- 
pent treader, was inspoken chiefly and directly into the woman, not into the man, that is, not into 
the masculine fire-ground, or Adam’s fiery tincture separated from the light, but into that light and 
water tincture which in Eve was disappeared : and that so it was set in opposition against the fiery 
will of the soul in Adam, and against that sinful spring which first had taken its beginning in him, 
Nay, that in such a manner it could not have been spoken into the man; because this same fiery 
will and tincture of the soul in Adam, separated from the holy light and soft water, was and is still 
that serpent in the humanity, whose head was to be bruised by the soft tincture of holy light and 
water,—that is, whose power was to be broken thereby, and whose predominion was to be taken 
away. And that therefore in the regeneration, the man is not to apply unto himself any more that 


striving after that zenigmatical Contemplation, is that of St. Greg. Nazianz.,—K eep the command- 
ments, —mpakéis tort émiBaci Jewpias. 

Tar which now followeth of another Author, entituled, ELucIDATION OF THE DocTRINE OF 
THIS TREATISE, OF THE REVEREND P. J. EVANG., contains nothing else but a particular enume- 
ration of the chiefest parts thereof, which are these four, (1.) of the soul’s gathering her into her- 
self, (2.) of the soul’s introversion, (3.) of her penetrating herself, and (4.) of her drawing near and 
exalting herself into God. Each of which, this author showeth, is conformable to many others of 
the Mystical Writers, whose words he pringeth forth, viz. St. Bernh., August., Gregor., Rusbroch., 
Anon: de Spiritu et Anima, P. Florent: ab Hanswyck, Justus Orgelitanus, Harph: Gerson, Hugo a 
S. Victore, Thom. de Kempis, St. Bonaventura, Richard a St. Victore, Benjam. major, Lib. Fromun- 
dus, Joh. Taulerus, B. Teresa, Seraph. Firmanus, Anon: de inter. Domo, One or other place also of 
J. Evang. he illustrates, for fear his words might be mistaken. Concerning especially the breathing 
and ceasing thereof, he observes, that the Apostle Paul says something to that purpose, Gal. ii., 
‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;’ that Job also says such a thing, chap. xxxiv. 14, ‘ If 
he set his heart upon man, if he gather unto himself his spirit and his breath,’ (which words sound 
more favourably for him in the German translation.) And that the same may be found also in the 
words of B. Teresa, saying, ‘ This is such a death of the soul, that myself know not, whether or no 
she can breathe. I have to this hour much thought upon it, and it seems to me that she can not, 
or at least she herself knoweth not that she can.’” ; . . 

Such is the further paper we have selected to convey to the reader, in brief, a conception of the 
nature and practical character of the orthodo, or standard mystical theology, (whose relative posi- 
tion on the scale of essential and accomplished Christianity, we especially referred to in the note of 
p. 495,) and of the exact and orderly attainments of Mr. Law in such spiritual science.—— : 

(> After what has been stated in the preceding portions of this Annotation, and what will 
likewise be found in the text above, concerning the point of view and ground from whence to regard 
and judge of all spiritual subjects and pretensions; whereby we have endeavoured to establish a 
standard in such respect, according to the Christ-like wisdom and apprehension of a Behmen-Fre- 
her-Law, and the experiences of the most profound and practical gospel believers down to the pre- 
sent day, the Candidate, (having, we say, his mind classically tutored into this divine standard 
form of apprehension) may now, in this place and relation, (with regard to the mystic character of 
the subject of the present volume,) be directed to the perusal of Roach’s two treatises, the ‘‘ Great 
Crisis” of the “Imperial Standard.” In these he will find an ingenious, and in some respects va~ 
Iuable collection of materials, which, with his now fixed judgment, he may turn to account in the 
proposed larger work; selecting therefrom, what may accord with the spirit and design of the un- 
dertaking, and necessarily rejecting the rest. We have not space or convenience here to indicate the 
advisable quotations from, or suggestions afforded in those works ; but it may suffice, after prepar- 
ing and forming the mind of the candidate, thus, to have directed his attention to them.] 

Having then sufficiently indicated the two-fold mystic character of Mr. Law, first in regard to 
the purification of Christianity both as to doctrine and practice, and secondly by demonstrating the 
truth and philosophy of it, (thus convincing the reason and understanding of all gainsayers, Hea- 
thens, Jews, Turks or Christians, and then affecting the heart and conseience,) thereby in short, 


‘ 
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which was said unto Eve, with relation to the outward natural life and order, viz., Thy will shail 
be subject to thy husband, and he shall rule over thee; but that contrariwise, the sentence against 
the man is now this, according to the true ground and substance, viz., Thy masculine fiery will 
shall be subject to the wife of thy youth, or to thy heavenly Virgin, and she shall rule over thee. 
XCIX.——This inspoken grace or covenant of grace, we believe, was propagated from generation 
to generation, yet only in its own inward ground and not in flesh and plood, until the time was ful- 
filled and had run unto its end, (scope, limit, period,) in the blessed Virgin Mary. Though we can- 
not properly call it a propagation, because it was not done from the efficiency of men, nor by their 
concurrence (assistance), but from the efficiency of this covenant of grace which here was made, 
and by virtue of the promise made therein: according to (in performance of) which, this inspoken 
grace moved itself freely, and opened itself out of its centre, more or less and in different degrees, 


from generation to generation. 


} 
_ C,——We hold that herein, one of the strongest arguments lieth against a particular and partial 
election of some only unto life, and reprobation of others unto damnation. Because this grace was 
inspoken, and this promise made to the whole life of the humanity, which as yet was still but one, 
as one only stock of a tree, before the same could have spread forth itself in boughs and branches ; 
nay before these two first parents (which with respect to propagation are to be looked upon as only 
one) were cast out from the garden of Eden. Which grace and promise therefore can press forward 


upon all their children, no less than death hath done so from one upon all. 


CI.——After the sentence was passed upon Adam and Eve, and this promise was made unto 
them, they were, we believe, as Moses saith, cast out (driyen out) from the garden of Eden, (for 


paradise they had lost already pefore,) by a cherub with a flaming sword, turning every way. And 
though we believe the relation of Moses, even in the literal sense thereof, to be fully true, yet we 


pelieve also and have it by experience, that this cherub with his sword, hath something in it much 
greater and deeper than what in that time was outwardly done; and are besides also well assured, 
that every man born of man and woman without exception, upon his way returning home to para- 
dise, shall find this cherub and his sword in their own souls, yet every one according to his peculiar 


state and condition. 


CII.——With St. Paul we believe, God would have it so, that all the generations (families) and 
nations upon earth should come forth from one only blood; and that therefore, this only stock of the 
human tree hath propagated and spread forth'itself successively into innumerable boughs and branch-~ 
es. But especially, that not only from the beginning of the first world, with the children of Adam, 


but also and even more conspicuously in the beginning of the ‘second world, wit 


h the three sons of 


Noah, it hath divided itself into three great, principal braaches; so driving forth still unto this day, 
its growth in three lines or parties and sorts of people. And that these three lines or generations of 
men, have divided themselves, and still do so, according to the manner and property of the three 


principles, divided in the humanity. 


CIl1.——The first we call justly the line of the serpent’s seed, which showed forth itself in Cain, 


the first born of Adam, and afterwards in Ham, who was accursed by his father. 


The second, the 


line of the woman’s seed, the line of grace or of the covenant of grace, which opened itself in Abel, 
A further in Seth, and among the SS pie in Shem. And the third we call the line of nature, or of 


the natural wonders, which in the 


Yst world, so much as we have an account thereof given us by 


Moses, had not yet so distinctly separated and manifested itself in sundry persons and families, but 
kept most to Cain’s posterity; but in the second world, it distinctly opened itself in Japhet, and dis- 


played itselfin the heathen (gentiles) that were of his posterity. 


a ———<———————e 


rendering it of universal application and efficacy; and having also enabled the Candidate 

hend the formation and order of Mr. Law’s mind, so that he may attain to the same ond in ae ate 
classic process, we conclude the present biographical and discursive ‘“‘ ANNoraTION,” (extending 
from p. 324,) with the following ‘‘Lines,”” composed by the Rev. Mr, Clarke as already stated, and 


published by him in the year 1762. 


LINES ro tHE MEMORY or THE REV. WILLIAM LAW, A.M. 
FAREWELL, GOOD MAN !—whose great and Thy pious zeal, transfus’d to other hearts 
heavenly mind, : New springs of bliss and nobler life imparts — 
In love embrac’d the whole of human kind; No time, no numbers can exhaust thy mine, 
From earth’s dark scene, to realms of joy and Thy gifts are full—posterity is thine ! 3 


light, 


Thro’ future ages shall thy labours go, 


Thy soul, congenial, took her happy flight ; Like streams enriching nation . 
With kindred spirits mix’d, and bright as they, Who, while perusing, fons Heep ean aA 
Thou drink’st with them the streams of endless Fetch the deep sigh, and pant with strong desire 


day! For glory lost! He i 

While we below lament thy absence most, To fatal. that Hore eonainne Women 

Like all true'worth, then dearest when’tislost.— Tho’ for these days, thy colours are too bright, 

Bound to no sect, to no one party tied, And hurt weak eyes, by their too radiant Tight, 

To sons of God in every clime allied ; Yet Wisdom’s sons, tho’ few, to good awake ; 
’ 


Like light’s. great orb, to no one realm confin’d, 


Drink thy sweet spring, and bread celestial break! 


Thy heaven-taughtsoul, capacious, grasp'dman- ’Midst Babel’s various tongues, tho’ thousands 


kind!— stray, 


Of pains severe thou felt the torturing smart, In thee, the wand’rer finds his Master’s way.— 


While grace pour’d comfort on thy better part, 


In heaps let critics, commentators, lie, 


Thy will resign’d, with breath unmurm’ring, bore Thy Works will make a Christian’s Liprary! 


The last sharp passage to the heavenly shore.— 


In vain shall malice seek to wound thy name, 


Thy heart's best image, still, thy Writings shine, Or ignorance thy solid worth defame.— 


One spirit breathe—the dove and lamb divine! 


To pride of science, wisdom’s fount is seal’d a 


Tho’ soft thy tongue, thy soul’s strong breathings To humble hearts, hertreasures are reveal’d 


\ charm; 
Tho’ cold thy clay, thy ardent thoughts still warm : 
Awak’d by thee, we feelthe heavenly fire, 


Yet this her child wants no man’ i 

i S pen to praise 
Nor slander dreads, in these aeaenetes dics ga 
Far nobler monuments will guard his fame, ; 


And, with seraphic flames, to God aspire. Deep in their breasts, the good engrave his name. 


Whesh ty be ondeash, te Coe ahs Oe fed aie oy 


Mer G us Hoee Aer ally Chas tfien LC ys y C41tt1ted en 
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po en otdthienrol Prytroed Low air. Me * Meni 
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CIV.— With the third line of nature or of natural wonders, we understand the honest, wise 
and prudent among the heathen, which, according to the letter knew nothing of the grace, and were 
not taken outwardly (like as the Jews) into the covenant of grace, but lived as rational men, ac 
cording to the testimony of their consciences or to the light of natnre ; wherein many of them made 
a great progress in the knowledge of God, of outward nature and of themselves. And these we 
say have the promise, that ‘ they shall dwell with Japhet in the tabernacle of Shem.’ 

cV.—tThe second line, which is that of the woman’s seed or of the covenant of grace, we 
take either in anarrower sense only, for the seventy-two generations that follow orderly the one 
upon the other in the genealogy of Christ, down from the first Adam unto the Virgin Mary ; oralso, 
in a larger and more extensive one, for all those collateral generations, tribes, or even single per- 
sons, that were contained (included) in the coyenant of grace, and behaved themselves accordingly 
in their life and conversation. 

CVI.——But with the first line of the serpent’sseed, we understand the thoroughly wicked créw 
of them that despise, nay mock both the light of grace and that of nature, and live after their own 
lusts like brutes, if not worse; and these (we say) are excluded from the tabernacle of Shem, and 
accursed with Ham. Though we do not mean that Noah cursed his son Ham thoroughly in soul 
and body, but only the serpent’s seed and spirit, dwelling in him and operating through him. 

CVI1.——These three lines we do not so distinguish, or separate so far, as that we should say 
on the one side, All the children of grace stand through and through, from within and without in 
the grace, and have nothing on them neither of the serpent’s seed nor of the outward corrupt na- 
ture; or that we should say on the other side, All the children of nature and of the serpent’s seed 
are totally in body, soul and spirit, excluded from the covenant of grace, and have no possibility for 
grace to be obtained in them. No, but we distinguish them only so far, that we say on the one side, 
The children of nature, but more especially the children of the serpent’s seed, haye not the covenant 
of grace in a moving (working) life in them; because the corrupt nature and the serpent’s life in 
them, keepeth under and as much as it can, killeth the motion of the covenant of grace which liv- 
eth in itself or in its own internal principle in them: but they have still the possibility in them, to 
draw back their will and to sink it down into the grace which liethinthem, though in many of them 
deeply shut up, and which calleth upon them in their consciences, and will manifest itself in them ; 
because no man was ever born out of a serpent’s seed only and solely, but all are born out of the 
one only human seed, into which indeed the serpent’s seed was creptin, butinto which also the grace 
was inspoken, even before any man was generated out of it. And on the other side we say, that 
all the children of grace and of the covenant bear also on them from without, the serpent’s seed 
and the corrupt nature; and that there is none to be found, even not the most sanctified, who dare 
boast himself to be wholly free therefrom ; but that they do not suffer these to rule in them, be- 
cause the grace is in them moveable, stands in a working life, keeping under continually and cast- 
ing out all what is not in and from itself. 

VIII.——For we believe and confess, that herein as to the outward life, if the same be con- 
sidered only as to itself, as abstracted from the grace living and operating therein, there is no other 
difference between men and men but only this, that one man sticks perhaps more and deeper 
than another in this or that peculiar kind of dirt and mire, when contrariwise the other may stick 
more and deeper in another sort thereof; whereby the one as well as the other is so polluted, that 
neither of them is able to come into that city, wherein nothing of pollution is admitted. And that 
therefore, [&> We WouULD BESPEAK THE MOST SERIOUS anp CONSIDERATE ATTEN- 
TION of EVERY READER, to EVERY LINE anp WORD FOLLOWING, To THE END OF 
THESE POSITIONS. ] none hath any reason to upbraid another with his defilement, and to 
boast of his own purity, though, in the sight of others as well as in his own eyes, he might be truly 
pure of this or that particular dirt (filth), wherewithal he seeth his neighbour is abominably defiled. 
Because the one as well as the other is out of the serpent’s seed, and both together belong but to 
the corrupt nature; because also, the one as well as the other must of himself confess and say, Be- 
hold I am generated out of a sinful seed, and in iniquity hath my mother conceived me. 

CIX.——Of this generating and conceiving in sin we believe, that it doth conclude all under 
sin, that is, not only them that generate, conceive and bear, but also them that are generated and 
porn. For seeing that sin is already acting and working in them that generate, conceive and bear, 
and that it cannot work-out or bring forth anything else but what is alike unto itself; there must 
needs therefore be sin in them also that are generated and born, though it cannot presently from 
their birth, act and work in them after the same or the like manner. From whence then, that well 
known distinction ariseth between the so called original sin and actual sin. ; ; 

CX.——Concerning original sin pe believe, that though in itself it be not a doing, acting and 
working, as actual sin is, it nevertheless bears the name of sin, justly and properly; because it is 
the inward root, ground and bottom, and the universal original of all those outward evil works that 
can be called sins. 7 

CXI.——That in short, it consists in nothing else butin that disorder and corruption, which the 
first Adam, quite contrary to his creation and to the will of his creator, introduced into all the pro- 
perties of human nature, and manifested in all his essences. Whereby he dislocated in himself the 
three principles from their due place and order; giving so much room and leave to the spirit of this 
world, that the same could exalt himself above the paradisical life in him, and make out of the hea- 
venly image of God, an earthly beast as to the outward life. Whereout then nothing else could a- 
rise, but darkness in the intellect, perversity in the will, a false love turned unto himself in the 
heart, and a great impotence in all the powers and faculties. _ : i fe 

CXII.——That this disorder and corruption is in and for itself indeed, without activity with 
respect to children in their conception and birth, so that it cannot presently break forth in actual 
sins; but that nevertheless it is the true and only root, out of which necessarily and unavoidably, 
the actual sins must spring up and break out when the child comes to an age, though in one it may 
be more and in the other less: and that absolutely nothing else but sin and what followeth upon sin, 
put nevermore anything good and pleasing unto God, can be generated out of it. Nay that this is 
much less possible, than it is for a thistle to bring forth figs, or for athorn-bush to bear grapes. 

CXIIJ.—That Adam must necessarily and unavoidably have brought upon, and communi- 
cated unto his children in their conception and natural pirth, all this disorder and corruption, to- 
gether with all that belongs to this fruitful root of sin; because he could not have generated out of 
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himself any other image but what he was himself, and could not raise up another and better life in 
them than he had in himself. And that again, his children must necessarily have propagated upon 
their children and children’s children from generation to generation, this root of sin; because none 
of them all could in this case, have given unto his children a better portion than what himself be- 
fore had received of his father. “e ' 

CXIV.—wWe hold that, if a proper name should be given unto this original sin, a fitter and 
more convenient one could hardly be found than selfhood or selfishness, provided only that some- 
thing deeper be understood thereby that commonly is done. It is commonly apprehended that 
selfhood or selfishness is to say so much as own-will and self-love, and that all these three together 
are to be accounted as actual sins: which in a certain sense we grant, and do not censure it, but 
leave willingly unto every one the apprehension he hath thereof. But we do here understand by 
selfishness, [N.B.] the human nature as it is broken-off from its right and true inward centre, as it 
is entered into its own government of the divided and contrary (fighting) properties of life, as it 
stands upon a ground and bottom of its own making, and as it hath settled itself as it were to rest 
only in and upon itself. Which nature is such in every man, even from his conception and birth ; 
and is in its own inward spiritual signature in the sight of God so qualified and conditioned even 
before any will or love can move or stir therein perceptibly, or can act and operate in the least. 

CX V.——For we cannot but conclude rationally thus: all what the corrupt human nature, by 
means of its sinful activity in every man born of man and woman, operates and effects, that very 
same it hath received already in the mother’s womb a natural inclination, disposition and ability to 
operate and effect ; or else it could not work those sins which it worketh. Like as no tree in this 
world could bear such or such fruits, if the peculiar kind and property thereof, together with a na- 
tural disposition or tendency for bearing of such fruits, had not been before in the seed. Or like as 
po man in this outward macrocosm, could either inwardly contrive anything with his thoughts and 
senses, or outwardly make any works with his hands, if he had not received within his own micro- 
cosm, when the same was prepared in his mother’s womb, such senses and hands, together with a 
natural genius, inclination and disposition for this or that, even before he was able to employ them, 
nay, before he knew anything either of the one or of the other. 

CX VI.—This sinful inclination and disposition to actual sins, we know not how to express 
or represent by words better, than by saying, When the sinful seed is sown by the male and con- 
ceived by the female, then already all the disordered and corrupted properties, nay the whole fallen 
human nature doth lie therein: like as a whole tree with all its boughs, leaves, fruits and qualities 
doth lie in akernel, though these things are then not yet unfolded in a distinguibility. And this 
human nature, as well in this sown sinful seed as in the parents from whom it comes, is even then 
already formed in itself, as it were in a circle like aserpent ina spire; for instead of stretching forth 
and tending directly to the Creator of the true paradisical life it bends and turns itself crookedly or 
in a round, enters into itself, combines firmly its own end with its beginning, makes in this circle 
both its own circumference and its own centre, and settles itself therein exactly in the property of 
a serpent, which, out of the midst of his spire, lifts up his head and prepares himself to shoot forth 
like an arrow froma bow. Such a signature we say, the human nature hath even in the seed sown 
in the mother’s womb, and before therising of its natural life. And [N.B.] this we call selfishness, 
with eesuect to its own spiritual figure; and with respect to parents and children together, we call it 
original sin. 

CX VII.—This selfishness, propagated upon us all from the first Adam, or this seed or charac- 

ter by our parents imprinted in us all when we still were but a seed, which seal hath not only en- 
graven upon it, as it were from without, an image of the serpent, but is alsoin its own selfish be- 
ing a true image of the old serpent; the impression of which makes us all to be the first corrupt 
Adam’s natural children, nay children of wrath and guilty of death,—this selfishness, I say, we 
own to be the deepest ground of our corruption, and compare it justly to the root of a tree firmly 
fixed wide and broad, stretching forth itself, or rather comprising a!] in itself, and bringing forth 
all out of itself, but continuing itself always deeply hidden under ground: and this tree we call the 
tree of death, 
'  CXVIII.—But own-will and self-love, which denote already and carry along with them a 
more outward and more perceptible activity of sin, sprung up out of that root, we compare toa 
gross, thick and twofold stock of the same tree; yet so, that these two are strongly grown together, 
firmly united (interwoven) and inseparable from each other. Which stock is indeed the next imme- 
diate ground of all the branches and fruits that stand above it; but hath itself nevertheless also 
still a deeper ground under it, standing between this and them in the midst, like as the stock of 
every natural tree. 

CXIX.—— But all the other activities, together with the outborn works, or actual sins, not only 
of the gross earthly flesh but also of the subtle senses and reason, nay of the whole natural life and 
of all the powers and faculties thereof,—we compare according to their differences and degrees, part- 
ly to the greater or lesser branches, partly also to the blossoms, leaves and fruits of this tree; say- 
ing, that death is the end of them al] like as also death was their beginning. 

CXX.——But here we do include also expressly, all those good works that were wrought out 
before the regeneration, and did thus not proceed from a renewed ground; where they might have 
had indeed a form of goodness, nay more also than a bare form thereof, and might have been called 
good in a sense of this outward world, and in comparison to those that were notoriously evil. For, 
because they came not out of faith, which faith belongeth to the regeneration, and to the inspoken 
(incorporated) grace; because also without faith no man can please God, they must needs be sins 
as the Apostle witnesseth. ¥ 

CXXI,——Yet we hold that, between these so-called good works before the regeneration, there 
is still a considerable difference to be observed, because the persons that wrought them out must 
needs be distinguished. For first, some abide in their unregenerate state, and so depart this life, 
and fall into death. Secondly, others return, enter into repentance, attain at least to the beginning 
of regeneration, and sink down through death into life. And thirdly, others again may back- 
slide from their good beginning of regeneration, wherein they had wrought good works, turn with 
the dog to their own vomit again and with the sow that was washed to their wallowing in the mire. 
and continue to lie therein unto their end, and then fall into a deeper damnation. And the works 
of all these three follow after them, but with a great difference.——Of the jirst, we believe that all 
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their good works falsely so called, which were not good before God but originated from the evil root 
of self-hood, and coloured over, as it were only from without, with a shining form of goodness out 
of the astral light,—such works we say, as well as those other of theirs that were notoriously evil, 
shall go together with themselves into perdition. Concerning the second, we believe that all their 
works, washed in the Lamb’s blood, separated from all the evil, and made white as snow though be- 
fore they might have been ted as blood, shall stand before them for ever, to an eternal hymn of 
praises and thanksgivings for their redemption. And of the third, we believe that all their truly 
good works shall be remembered no more, but shall be taken from them and put up into that good 
principle whereout they were born, when they themselves shall go without them into their place; 
because every principle is to gather its own fruits into its barn, and neither of them can take in 
anything but what is grown out of, and according to its properties. 

CX XII. Of this tree of death, whose root is selfishness, whose stock is own-will and se(f- 
love, and whose whole superior part is all other actwal sins,—we further believe and have it by sure 
experience, that many of these evil fruits may be plucked off and cast away, nay, that aman through 
assistance of the Spirit of God may resist powerfully, and prevent the coming forth of others the 
like instead thereof; and that nevertheless, that stock which beareth them all, may still abide in it- 
self unaltered and unknown also tosuchaman. Further still, that even this stock also, which is 
much thicker and stronger than to be shaken by human strength, may be truly shaken by an Al- 
mighty arm and hand stretched out from on high, so that all what stands upon it in that man must 
tremble; and that nevertheless, the root of this tree may still stand fast and unmoveable in the 
ground, and may still also, as to its proper serpentine figure and properties, continue unknown un- 
tosuch aman. And lastly, that this root in its own figure (signature), cannot be seen and known 
by any living, except a strong spiritual earthquake, out of the first principle, do violently shake his 
whole ground; and that then only, the very foundation pillars of all his natural being are moved 
and weakened, all what is in him to the very deep is denudated, and all must tremble, both what is 
above and what is beneath howsoever it might be called. 

CXXIII.——And this same root we believe, was chiefly that which made in the second Adam, 
our only Saviour and Redeemer, the most difficult battle in his spirit, caused the greatest and most 
vehement anxiety in his sow/, and forced out a bloody sweat from his holy body, when he was to 
lay hold on the human nature he had taken upon him, to pull it up by this root powerfully out of 
its own selfish ground, ana fo transplant it again into its right field, or into its first Divine original. 
For to this same end he was sent by his heavenly Father, that he might destroy the works of the 
devil, (which altogether, so far as they concerned the corrupt humanity, did concentre in this root, ) 
and that he might procure a perfect redemption to the whole human nature. Nay forthis same end, 
God made him who knew no sin, to be not only a sacrifice for sin, as St. Paul says in one place, but 
also, as he says in another place, he was made sin for us, that we might become in him, not only 
righteous but also righteousness.” 2 d 

CXX1V. [We possess this position in the German, but the English translation of it in face, 
with the remainder of this invaluable piece in MS, as we have stated, is no longer to be found.] 


Pursuing our object with regard to practical edification, we would next have given 
_ insertion to Four Erisrxes addressed by Freher, in the years 1712—15, to areligious assembly he 
frequented, (at the special request of one of its members,) which held its meetings in Bow Lane, 
having commenced its existence about the year 1706. It was, we find, to the conduct of certain 
members of this mecting, that Freher’s remarks applied, in the quotation inserted pp. 582—5, and 
not as we have supposed and stated hitherto, to the ‘ Philadelphian Society,’ with which this body 
had no connexion, though it would appear their objects were not dissimilar. And Mr. Law we 
have reason to conclude, was likewise mistaken in the statements of his letter to Mr. Penny, be- 
fore given, the objects of his censures being undoubtedly the individuals referred to by Freher in 
these letters and the recent quotation; whom Mr. Law, when transcribing these writings, might 
have supposed to have been Philadelphians, but which was not the case, as is clearly evident from 
one of the original letters we hold, dated Nov. 24th. 1712, of a correspondent of that assembly, re- 
siding in Seotland, one James Inglis, and from Freher’s reply to the said Mr. Inglis, dated Sep. 
20th. 1715. Nor is this meeting of the number of those mentioned or referred to in Roach’s trea- 
tises. What we would call attention to in these EristLEs, is their pure and illuminated evangeli- 
cal character, in reference to personal holiness, the nature and blessedness of the communion of 
saints, and the duties of members of a Gospel Society, as likewise exposing the delusions and sin- 
ful proceedings of a certain individual, who is referred to in the above-mentioned extract. But we 
“find we must defer the publication of these most edifying Epistles, until another opportunity ; merely 
observing, that if convenience had allowed, we should have inserted them in this place, and that in 
this place and relation the Candidate should turn to, and carefully peruse them : which will introduce 
his spirit out of the coldness and insensibility of abstract mystical study, into the warm sunshine 
and refreshingness of heavenly light and life. 


We now terminate the present PostTscRIPT, which has run out to an extent of 
which we had not any conception* on its commencement, (at p. 188,) but — 
seemed to grow naturally as we proceeded, the contents appearing necessary in or er 
to the accomplishment of our design by this work. And with it also, the SECTION. 


END OF SECTION SECOND. 


i SSS cas SE 
————— 


* remarks will apply also to the preceding Section, it being our supposition and in- 
tent. Er tienbacae printing (for the getting up of the matter was almost simultaneous with the 
% 
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SECTION IIL 


We now resume the immediate subject of the present work, (from which 
we broke away on page third into a large digression, which has continued 
we may say up to the close of the last Section,) relative to the literary and 
other qualifications needful for the editorship of the proposed biography. 

The treatises numbered I, II, III, IV, V, VI, are then to be regarded as 
general models for the style of writing, and the earnest and serious spirit 
alluded to in the Advertisement, taking care withal (we would add) that the 
particular subject-word or words of each sentence or proposition, as well as 
those upon which the argument may rest or turn, be placed in italic letters, 
with special words or nouns according to their relative dignity or importance, 
in large or small capital letters: in the former respect, as in Mr. Law’s early 
writings and “ Case of Reason,” and in the latter, somewhat after the manner 
(though improved and more determined) pursued in that ingenious and ad- 
mirable little work, Dr. Fordyce’s “ Elements of Moral Philosophy.” So that 


indeed, the reader, (as a talented musician with a piece of music before him 
properly marked,) may perceive at a glance, the relations of all the several 
divisions, sentences and words, thoughts, propositions and arguments, of the 
discourse, both to each other and to the conclusion: which may thus be an 
exact spoken ‘word,’ platform, mirror and embodiment of the entire just 
conception, ratiocination and judgment of the writer. 

T'o those who are not already conversant with the writings which are 
thus offered as general models of style, it may be simply observed, that “ great 
ease, purity, copiousness and correctness, place them among the purest and 
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printing of it, having formed but a general scheme of our projected work,) to comprise what we 
might have to offer, in some five or sixsheets; butas we proceeded we found it'necessary, to do jus- 
tice to the subject and in regard to the reader, to enter into elucidations, which also induced further 
notices, and hence the Section became enlarged to its present dimensions. But notwithstanding the 
imperfections of the entire work, as weconsider it will tend to effect the purpose contemplated by it, 

we are content to Jet it remain, and so proceed with our task. Had we waited until we might have 
een able to produce a faultless work of the same purport, we feel assured we should never have done 
anything, but have left the world as unacquainted with the rich treasures of divine wisdom and 
knowledge that have been given to it by the counsel and grace of God, as we found it; or rather 
had we been able to compose in that perfection of logic and rhetoric, which we understand and see 
to be needful, the present preliminary treatise would have been needless; for we ourselves should 
have done what we seek to obtain by means of it. But our talent is confined to the architectural 
science for a work such as is desired, and deemed needful for the. age, (embracing a systematic 
universal revelation of the mystery of Nature and her developments, as of ‘‘ God and the Father, 

and Christ,”) and to the searching-out and collecting together all the needful materials for its con- 
struction, from indeed the richest quarries and mines and the first workshops and schools; the me. 

chanical or handicraft portion of the labour being not in our ability. And this our calling we have 
endeavoured to perform faithfully, having been singularly aided therein by the Divine providence, 

and our faith and hope is that our labour will not be in vain in the Lord, but that thereby, finall : 
Divine wisdom and Christian truth, revealed through Behmen, shall flourish to the ends of the 
earth, and all nations come to know the Lord, even Jesus Christ. We may just remind the reader, 

that the last Section, as to its contents, was originally purposed to form an Annotation to the fol- 
lowing Section III, as a further elucidation and development of the holy spiritual life, which is 
especially referred to therein, as necessary to be experienced and understood by the Candidate to 
do justice to his subject; as in fact all that we have stated from p. 3 is of the same character, to 
initiate him into the qualifications for that same end. Having therefore cleared the way b: what 
has thus been presented, the remainder of our task will necessarily be very brief and simple. tea h 
we may deem it proper, as we proceed, again to enlarge, where the best interests of mankind ah 

appear concerned in what could be appropriately offered and suggested. of 


\ 
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most classic models of English composition; whilst for pregnancy of wit, 
poignancy of irony, power of ridicule without ever entrenching upon the 
dignity of the subject, dexterity of argument, and justness of conclusion, they 
stand unrivalled.” A Whately, or some other modern professor of logic or 
the belles-lettres, may have a more oily smoothness of diction, or even a 
more refined individual characteristic of the aggregate of those which distin- 
guish Mr. Law’s compositions, but for the accomplished qualifications we 
have above and previously named, as combined in his talent, not to men- 
tion his masculine sense, and the musical cadency and natural aspiration 
of his periods, we do not remember to have met with any writer, that may be 
compared with him, or whose style may be so justly held up as a standard of 
pure English and general literary excellence. Nor can any be expected to 
write like him on moral and religious topics, philosophically or casuistically, 
unless they shall have been well-grounded in youth and early manhood, in 
the same solid and enlightened, ancient ascetic principles, and Spartan dis- 
cipline of wisdom and piety. 
(The Continuation, from page 3.) 

We incidentally mentioned on page 4, a number of treatises as advisable 
to be studied by the Candidate, if not well versed in evangelical science, prior 
to entering upon the consideration of the Works of Behmen, a view of the 
contents of which was then about to be presented; and in our Second Sec- 
tion we inserted a large Catalogue of writers upon spiritual truth—each it 
is true according to his own peculiar mode of apprehension. We have now 
to say, in reference to the theological qualifications for the editorship of the 
Work contemplated by the present treatise, that it will be of absolute neces- 
sity for the Candidate to master the scope of understanding of these writings; 
so that the diversified spiritual erudition, the profound and accomplished 
Christian science and experience contained in them, may be blended with 
the exalted views and purified principles of holiness of the aforesaid models 
of style, (as so many additional beauties and odours in a refreshing nosegay,) 
and the concentrated spirit of the whole be ingeniously transfused through 
every page of the work in question.—But as the number of such authors and 
treatises is so great ;- and as what is sufficient for the Candidate to acquire 
in such respect, may be derived from the study of a well chosen few from 
amongst them, we shall here enumerate such a selection for his guidance, 
referring him for more extensive variety to the Catalogue itself. He may 
also consult for the like purpose, more recent treatises of spiritual piety in 
the French, German and English languages. 
‘The particular objects of these selections will be found described annexed 
to each as with their predecessors in the series (pages 1 and 2,) and by the 
due perusal and study thereof, in the order in which they are set forth, the 
Candidate we say, may get his mind thoroughly imbued with the perfect prin- 
ciples of evangelical sanctity, free from partial, abusive, sectarian dogmas and 
opinions; for he is recommended to pass over all merely Romish, or indeed 
Protestant peculiarities of doctrine, crudities and idiosyncrasies, that. he 
may meet with in his researches, and to simply extract. from each work, 
the pure Christian honey and edifying instruction contained therein.—And 
such a ground of qualification we may remark is needful, not only to do jus- 
tice to the personal subject or subjects of the memorial, but with regard to 
the world at large, inasmuch as the work is proposed to be rendered a kind 
of standard text book of divine science, elemental and recondite, in all its 
solid theoretic and practical diversities, with rules and directions for its at- 
tainment, all being set forth in the purest classic simplicity. 

One very important result we may mention, to be expected from the pro- 
posed work, if duly executed, will be the refinement and exaltation of the ge- 
niug of Methodism, which is undeniably the most advanced system of practical 


rAfter an interval of fifteen months, this work resumed, July, 1858.] es 
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evangelism that this country has ever witnessed; by which however, we would 
intimate, as well the spirit of religious philanthropy now so universally ope- 
rative, (originated instrumentally by it,) as the religious principles more im- 
mediately designated by that name. This simple system of practical Gospel 
doctrine, and of preaching and applying the same, being crossed, so to speak, 
with the large and diversified erudition and experiences of the great masters 
of spiritual science of former ages, of the ascetic, and mystic schools, and fur- 
ther sublimated with the maturing light of Theosophy, may no longer remain 
a mere elementary and dogmatic theology, adapted to the masses of our own 
country or heathen lands, who can receive and believe without rational de- 
monstration, and who, indeed, for the most part, are incapable of logical and 
metaphysical research, (of tracing back all the issues of a conclusion into the 
premises, or the perfect development of the premises in the conclusion, so as 
to know assuredly the beginning and the end to be one; or again of discerning 
whether the tendered and received doctrines of faith, in all their parts and 
involutions, be in harmony or identical with natural and infallible abstract 
truth, ) but, we say, be exalted into a perfect philosophy, or complete logi- 
cal science, commending and approving itself by the highest demonstration; 
not only of rational elucidation, from the ground of nature, and a clear inter- 
pretation of the signatures and forms of its science and qualities in its vege- 
tations; but also by the display and evidence of a complete mastership over 
all the manifested powers of the dark principle, transmuting by a touch, (or 
by a mere act of the will upon a right subject,) all their predominant evil 
qualification, only into more sublime vitality. All which was continually re- 
ferred to by our Lord, as being the natural prerogatives of his faithful, illu- 
minate, perfect disciples, after the redemption and glorification of the hu- 
manity; and confirmed by him after his resurrection from the dead, as sum- 
marily related at the close of St. Mark’s Gospel. Then we say, shall the 
Gospel be rightly and fully preached, and no rational understanding (whether 
of the East or the West,) on hearing it, (Rom. x. 8—17,) shall be able to gain- 
say or resist the belief of it. Then, as we have observed, may Missionaries 
go forth, who shall be capable of meeting the honest objections and just de- 
mands of the most refined rationalist or inveterate sceptic, by demonstrating 
(as well-to his senses, as to his understanding, soul and spirit,) the verities of 
the Christian faith, and the identity thereof with the universal voice of nature: 
(which is perhaps embraced in the scope of the prophetic declaration inserted 
in the Note of page 496.) 

The following then is the selection of Works in question, the distinguish- 
ing edifying sentiments and spirit of which, the Candidate will make his own, 
so as to incorporate them (so far as they may be original) with those of the 
treatises, already presented as models of style. 


VII. TREATISE of CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. ByW. LAW, A.M 
JEREMY TAYLOR. Of HOLY LIVING and DYING. age 
KEMPIS. Of the IMITATION of CHRIST. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 1710 
QUESNEL. REFLECTIONS on the GOSPELS. 2 Vols. 8yo. 1719. 
—LETTER on the PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS, appended to Hor- 
neck’s Happy Ascetick.—[Bp. Wilson's Letter to Lady Eliz. Hastings 

p. 356, 7, supra.] ; 
ST. AUGUSTINE. MEDITATIONS, SOLILOQUIES, &c., 8vo. 1720 
With other works of the ancients, Crysostom, Greg. Naz., Bernard &e., 
where they especially treat of high sanctity, of holy virginity, perfect 
purity, &&——DUPIN. METHOD OF STUDYING DIVINITY, 
8vo. London, 1720; (pp. 232-7, 118-22, 129.) ; 
ea nese eet and ean IOUR of the CHRISTIANS. 8vo. 

ondon, .—— (Query, ET. COMME j 

Dissertations and Prefaces, in French.) paar Sates 
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TAULERUS.. Les DIVINES INSTITUTIONS de, avec sa VIE. 18mo. 
Paris, 1650.—Also, his EXERCISES sur la VIE et la PASSION de 
JESUS CHRIST, avee quelques OUVRAGES EDIFIANS sur le 
MEME SUJET de lexcellent et pieux DOCTEUR, ESCHIUS. 

- 18mo. Paris, 1718.—Also, his EVANGELICAL POVERTY, with 

- LIFE prefixed, in English. 8vo. London, 1708. 

RELATION de la MORT de quelques RELIGIEUX de la TRAPPE. 
in 5 vols. 18mo. Paris, 1755.— TOUR to ALET, (in Volume Second 
of Schimmelpennick’s Port Royal Memoirs—) La VIE deYABBE’ 
de RANCE’, par Dom PIERRE le NAIN. 

DE RANCE’. SANCTITY of the MONASTIC STATE. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
Dublin, 1830 ;—regarding therein what is of the essence of Christian- 
ity, or of expedient Christian practise; and imbibing its earnest and 
serious spirit. 


To form a right foundation for the high superstructure of a perfect Chris- 
tian, regenerate, divine life. In the first place, inducing in the mind a pro- 
found and piercing conviction of the vanity and emptiness of all worldly 
things, and of the degraded sizful state of the humanity by nature ; and there- 
with an earnest conversion of the soul to God. Secondly, to arm the mind 
with a stedfast immovable purpose, to follow Christ fully, in his process of 
the regeneration; in the way of his precepts, counsels, and example,—the 
narrow way, the way of the cross, the way of faith; as being the one only 
true and direct way, from defilement to purity, from sin to holiness, from 
darkness to light, from death to life. And thirdly, to furnish the soul with 
principles to walk manfully and surely in that way ;—that is, in the perfect 
spirit and power of prayer, of self-denial, of contempt of the world, of divine 
love and universal charity; of humility, of patience, of meekness, long suf- 
fering, obedience, silence and resignation ; in heavenly foretastes of the world 
to come, in absolute trust and dependance upon God, with all that is earthly 
and temporal—all the goods and evils of the present life, under the feet. 


VIII.——W. LAW. [Serious Call to a Holy Life,p.1,supra.—] THREE 
LETTERS to a LADY INCLINED to the CHURCH of ROME. 

— 8vo. London, 1779. 

LIFE of BARONESS de CHANTAL, (the translation by Mrs. Blachford,) 
12mo. London, 1787. 

A TREATISE of the VIRTUE of HUMILITY, by A. RODRIGUEZ. 
18mo. London, 1733. With a Preface, containing Cautions and Direc- 
tions with respect to Spiritual Books of the Church of Rome.——Also, 
to look over the Author's CHRISTIAN PERFECTION, (from which 
this treatise was extracted and purified,) 8 vols. 8vo. Dublin, 1841 ; 
regarding therein, as in other similar writings, what is of the essence 
of Christian practise, or expedient to the attainment of universal holi- 
ness and purity. 

LIFE of IGNATIUS LOYOLA, (translated from Bouhours,) 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1686. Also, his Spiritual Hxercises, 12mo. London, 1847. To read 
the Life with the eyes of an earnest secker, and as free from a critical 
or judging spirit, as an infant-school pupil. Be earnest, earnest, 18 the 
motto of the faithful and truly enlightened child of God. Harnestness, 
labour, perseverance, with understanding, (or faith,) are the essentials 
for high attainments, both in grace and nature. 

LIFE of the apostolic FRANCIS XAVIER, (abridged from Bouhours,) 
by James Morgan. 12mo. London, (Cordeux,) 1813.—Also, LIFE of 
JOHN FRANCIS REGIS, 8vo. London, 1738.—Also, Le MODELE 
des PRETRES, oula VIE de BRYDANE, 18mo. Lyon, 1816.——See 
also, Lives (in French and Spanish) of OC. Borromeo, d Avila, B. des 
Martyrs, Alvares, and of some of the Oratorians of Paris, &c,—Also, 
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Burnet’s PASTORAL CARE. Third edition, 12mo. 1713. 

ESPRIT de FRANCOIS de SALES, par CAMUS, 8vo. Paris, 1747. 
Also, to peruse the spiritual, unctuous, non-historic portions of his 
Life,in French, &e. The SPIRITUAL COMBAT, with the Pzacz 
of the Sout, &., 12mo. Birmingham, 1769. 

BUTLER. LIVES ofthe SAINTS. 2 vols. imperial 8vo. (fine paper,) 
Dublin; the devotional reflexions and memorials thereof.—(Query, 
Gottfried Arnold’s Church and Heretic History, 2 vols. fol. and 4to., 
(in German,) 1699, 1710, and History of Mystic Theology, in Latin ?) 

BOURIGNON. APOLOGY for, 8vo. London, 1699. Also, her Renovation 
of the Gospel Spirit ; and Light of the World, 8vo. To pass over her 
“accessory” doctrinal crudities, and petulant whimsies. 

DISCOURSES on SUBJECTS relating to the SPIRITUAL LIFE, 
translated from the French, (of Marsay,) with a prefatory Letter con- 
taining Remarks on the Mystick Writers, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1749. 





<< LIFE of the MARQUIS de RENTY. 12mo. London, 1684.—La VIE 


d@ELISABET de !ENFANT JESUS, (in French.)—Query, LIFE of 
ANNA MARIA SCHURMAN, (in German.) 

La VIE @ARMELLE NICOLAS, (la bonne Armelle,) thick 18mo. Ren- 
nes, 1679; also (edited by Poiret,) Cologne, 1704. 

LIFE of GREGORY LOPEZ, (translated from the Spanish,) 18mo. Lon- 
don. 1675. 

DEVOTIONAL TRACTS from the FRENCH, 8vo. 1724. Also, LIFE 
of NICHOLAS HERMAN, Native of Lorraine, 18mo. Edinburgh, 
1741, (translated from the Théologie de la Présence de Dieu.) Both 
relating to Frere Laurent. OPUSCULES de MAD. delaMOTHE 
GUION, 8 Vols. ; 

The INTERIOUR CHRISTIAN, by BeRnNIERES. 12mo. 1684, translated 
from the Twelfth Edition——BONA. GUIDE to HEAVEN, 12mo. 
Dublin. 1755.—_—MAXIMES SPIRITUELLES, de Abbé GROU. 
12mo. Besancon, 1827. 

SURIN. CATECHISME SPIRITUELLKE. 2 Vols. 18mo. 1740. 

JEAN dela CROIX. VIE et MAXIMES. Par M. Cottzr. 18mo. 1769. 
—TERESA. Sa LETTRES enrichies des REMARQUES de PALA- 
FOX; traduites par Peticot. 12mo. Bruxelles, 1661, &. 

THEOLOGIE REELLE ou GERMANIQUE. 18mo. Cologne, 1700. A 
rude translation of this ancient work, in English, 18mo. London, 1646, 
and again 1648. 

THEOLOGIE de CHLUR. En Devx Partiss. 18mo. Cologne, 1697. 

LIFE of LADY GUION. 8vo. Bristol, 1806; also in 2 Vols. 8vo. (trans- 
lated by Josiah Martin.)—Or, the EXTRACT from this Life, with (the 
foolish) NOTES, by Wesley, 12mo. 1776. 

MOLINOS. SPIRITUAL GUIDE, 18mo. 1688. See also Malaval, 
Bertot, Barbangon, Fénélon, Boudon, S. Samson, Maur de Jesus, &c. 
—Fenelon’s PASTORAL LETTER, translated by Nelson, 18mo. 1715. 
—JUSTIFICATIONS de GUION, (in French,) 3 vols. 8vo. and 12mo. 

(LAW. Animadyersions on Trap’s Reply. p. 2. supra.] : 








In elucidation of the manner, more or less perfect, according to the light 
with which they were favoured, in which devoted souls have walked, in the pro- 
cess of regeneration or way of faith. And how according to their peculiar 
complexions and dispositions, (having first sought and found the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,) they have been led out to serve their neigh- 
bour and the world. But especially may herein be studied the secret arts and 
instruments of entire sanctification, even to the utter destruction of self love 
and self-will in the spirit of the soul, and the attainment of that purity of heart 
which alone can see God. In fine, to lead the soul by a natural process, of a 
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self-conscious, experimental growth of regeneration, up to the very vestibule 
of the temple of Wisdom—the supersensual, intellective or divine life. 

af che order of regeneration is divided by the mystic doctors, and that very 
justly, into the purgative, the iluminative, and the wnitive states ; but, as such 
must be the actual course of experience of all the truly and fully regenerate 
we, in this serial order of study, have made provision for the soul to progress 
(surely) to that end according to its own natural complexion and constitution 
rather than to confine it to a certain form of growth or advancement. And 
in support of our views, we refer the reader to the remarks in italics, at the 
head of the note of p. 166, supra. 


TX.——W. LAW. APPEAL—WAYto DIVINE KNOWLEDGE—SPI- 
RIT of LOVE—[Confutation of Warburton. p. 2, supra.—] LET- 
TERS —(See also, CUDWORTH, Of ETERNAL MORALITY, &., 
and Thomas Taylor's Translations &c., of the ancient Philosophers, 4to. 
and 8vo., 1790—1815. Monboddo’s Metaphysics, vols. i. and ii.) 

BEHMEN. His Complete WORKS, the original editions in Euglish.— 
Also, MEMOIRS of BEHMEN by Oxety, 18mo. 1780. Also, in 
opposition to his doctrine, and for reference to his early partisans, see 
ANTI-BOHMIUS. aD. Apranam Catvio, P.P. Lipsia, 4to. 1690. For 
recent works in his favor, see, Die LEHRE des Deutschen PHILO- 
SOPHEN, JACOB BOHME, ....von Dr. Junius HamMBERGER. 8vo. 
Miinchen, 1844. 

FREHER. Complete WRITINGS with DIAGRAMS and SYMBOLIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS, all in MSS. Also, MYSTERE de la CROIX, 
12mo. 1786.——Also, IDEALIS UMBRA SAPIENTIA@ GENE- 
RALIS, & Paris (Jablier,) 1679.—Query, the forthcoming Work 
of Prof. Motiror (of Frankfort) on the Cabala ? 

GICHTEL. THEOSOPHIA PRACTIOA; being the Spiritual Letters 
of John George GICHTEL, (in German.) 6 vols. 8vo. Leyden, 1722. 
Also, his Wonderful and Holy Life, (in German,) 8vo. 1722.—Also, 
GROFFNUNG und ANDWEISUNG der DREYEN PRINCIPIEN 
und WELTEN in MENSCHEN &c..... durch JOHAN GEORG 
GRABERN von RINGEHAUSEN, & JOHAN GEORG GICHTELN 
yon REGENSBURG, (1696;) 8vo. 1736.——KANNE. LIVES of 
AWAKENED CHRISTIANS, (in German.) 

SAINT MARTIN. De L’ESPRIT des CHOSES. [Also, L’ Anthropologie, 
dont un des amis de Saint Martin s'occupait a Paris, l’an 1824, si cet 
ouvrage est fini et publié. And, Oken’s PHISICOPHILOSOPHY, 
8yo. London, 1847.—] Also, Le MINISTERE de? HOMME-ESPRIT. 
See text of pp. 518—25 and 531—43 supra. To consult Jung Stilling’s 
Life, 3 vols. 12mo. London, 1836, the third volume, p. 223; the remark 
there made applying to all St. Martin’s Writings but the above two, or 
perhaps to all but the last. 

ASCETIGCKS, or HEROICK PIETY of ANCIENT ANCHORETS; with 
Life of St. Anthony. And, Theologia Mystica, or Two Discourses con- 
cerning Divine Communications to Souls duly disposed. And, An Apo- 
logy for, and Invitation to, the Quakers. 12mo. 1696, 1697. (By Edwd. 
Stephens, Esq., Son in law of Judge Hale, for a Religious Society, by 
him established.) A most judicious treatise in all its parts; especially 
as considered through the Remarks upon it,in pp. 255—63 of the TuEo- 
sopHicaL Transactions. (See Note next page, on Theol. Mystica.) 

MEMOIRES pour Servir 4 VYHISTOIRE de PORT ROYAL. Par M. 
FONTAINE. 2 vols 12mo. 1738.—Also, Schimmelpennick’s PORT 
ROYAL MEMOIRS. 2 vols. 8vo. 1835. To consult the authorities 
therein given, for further information concerning the Port Royal wor- 
thies—learned, polite, holy sages,—in respect also, to the proposed 
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No. IX. continued.] 
establishment of a Theosophic College or Colleges. ' 

FRONTEAU. DISSERTATIO de VIRGINITATE honorata, erudita, ado- 
mata, foecunda. Paris, 1651. 

TRYON. KNOWLEDGE of a MAN’S SELF; being a Second Part of the 
Way to Health, &c. 8vo. 1703. Also, WAY to HEALTH, &c. 8vo. 1697. 
Also, the other Works, and MEMOIRS of T. TRYON, 18mo. 1705. 

Pure Foods. Here to read some standard treatises on the necessity of 
pure diets, or a pure fuel for the fire of life, and indeed of an univer- 
sal cleanness, in order (in common with the spiritual exercises of ear- 
nest religion,) to the regeneration, or purification and sublimation of 
the humanity, according to the true scope of the gospel. Also, to ex- 
amine some works treating of high Indian, Persian, &c. religious virtue 
and piety; and likewise, concerning the real purificative rites, and in- 
ductive physical and mental training* of the ancient vestal pythonesses, 
sibyls, &c. 

Ponitar Experimental Transcendentalism, or, Animal Magnetism, with its 
subsequent inductions. To peruse, in this place, Dr. Haddock’s PSY- 
CHEISM and SOMNOLISM, 12mo. London, 1851.—Also, Dr. Gre- 
gorys LETTERS on ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 12mo. London, 18651, 
with other sober treatises, both home and foreign, elucidatory of mo- 
dern developments and accidental discoveries of the Magic philosophy. 
And along therewith, to witness some really good cases of Magical 
sleep, trance, &c., with lucid clairvoyanee. 

After having gone quite through the present division of study, (referring 
likewise again to the Notes of pp. 522—24, 549, 550, 553, 556, 559, 
and of 467—9, 464, 449, 495, and to the text of pp. 820, supra, &c.,) 
the Candidate will perceive its scope and object ; as opening out to him 
a glimpse of the whole field of the natural and divine Magic, and of the 
accidental entrances therein made by the astral spirit and by faith, up 
to the present time; besides enabling him to advocate with superlative 
force of reason and earnestness of zeal, the necessity of the establishment 
of Theosophic Colleges, in regard to the perfect triumphs of the Gospel. 
Which should be, not mere ancient schools of the prophets, but bril- 
liant evangelical seminaries, worthy of the age, for the training of 
children of Godin high perfection of sanctity and wisdom, even to the 
matured apprehension and exercise of those angelical arts and powers, 
which are the prerogatives of the regenerate humanity. 

The considerations that will ensue upon a review of this particular of study 
will also elucidate the original doctrines and mysteries of Christianity, 
of imposition of hands (by a regenerate and official medium,) of baptism, 

* The antiquity of Mystical Theology (writes the Editor of the Theosophical Transactions, in 

cormmenting upon the above treatise, of ASCETICKS,) is here derived down from Noah; and the 
instances of Melchisedec, Abimelech, the two Pharaohs, Jethro the Midianite, Rebekah, Balaam, 
and Job, with his friends, are adduced to prove, that it was anciently believed in all nations, that 
there were means whereby men and women might come to have some acquaintance and com- 
munication with God. The tradition and succession hereof through the Colleges of the Prophets, 
among the Jews; through the Priestly colleges of the eastern Magi, among the Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, and Arabians; and through the Pythagorean and Platonic schools,—were it accurately and 
judiciously done, would be aconsiderable work; but this is not to be expected within a few sheets. 
And as for the media which the Gentiles did use, to attain the intimacies and communications of 
their peculiar Deities, or of the Soul of the world, or of the supreme Demi-urgus and Creator, a 


particular and distinct explication thereof, would necessarily lead us into a disquisition concerning 
the ancient Theurgic mysteries. 

What was the spirit of Plotinus and Iamblicus, what also the spirit of Porphyry, cannot tho- 
roughly be understood without a more than ordinary insight into these. The Porphyrian spirit is a 
very great mystery. Butas it is in witchcraft, orin demoniacal obsessions, so also is it here. The 
evil demons are able to do nothing of themselves : it is Nature that works all, and produces those 
strange and wonderful operations. They also know how to apply actives to passives, and leave 
her to bring about what they design; to which the present corrupt state of nature is subservient 
and wherewith they fail not to add somewhat of their own malice. (This Note is to be considered 
as appended or applicable to other references and remarks of this Ninth Division:of study.) 
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‘of the supper of the Lord, &e.—yea, even of the supplementary ‘sacr- 
aments’ of the Romish Church. Here, may be perused with advan- 
tage, Law, onthe Sacrament.—— (Query, who or what the stranger that 
accosted Behmen when a youth, in so impressive a manner, (as related 
in his Life,) after having purchased of him a pair of shoes? and what 
ensued therefrom? Also, respecting the silver platter, by the lustre of 
which, reflected upon him, it is stated, he became immediately en- 
tranced, with ‘double consciousness,’ intothe deepest ground of nature ; 
he however being manifestly prepared for such a revelation ?) : 

La PHILOSOPHIE DIVINE, appliquée aux LUMIERES NATU- 
RELLE, MAGIQUE, ASTRALE, SURNATURELLE, CELESTE et 
DIVINE; ou, aux IMMUABLES VERITES que DIEU a révélées 
de LUI-MEME et de ses (XUVRES, dans le TRIPLE MIROIR 
analogique de 1UNIVERS, de (HOMME et de la REVELATION 
ECRITE. Par Ketzers Ben Naruan, (Monsieur Duthoit,) 3 vols. 8vo. 
1793. To peruse carefully the judicious Notes of the first Volume, 
and a few of the second volume, concerning the astral magic, somnam- 
bulic, aichemic, and Swedenborgian delusionism, &¢.——The Candi- 
date may in this place, further conceive respecting the glorious mani- 
festations that might be expected in and by the divinely illumined 
subjects of a right Theosophic College. 

A SUGGESTIVE INQUIRY into the HERMETIC MYSTERY and 
ALCHEMY, being an ATTEMPT towards the RECOVERY of the 
ANCIENT EXPERIMENT of NATURE. 8vo. London, 1850. (Query, 
to look over some Hermetic works, Hermetical Triumph, Basil Valen- 
tine, Ripley, &c. &c. ?) 

TRAITE/du DISCERNMENT des ESPRITS. Par Carpinat Bona. 18mo. 
Paris 1675. A judicious work.—_GENERAL DELUSION of CHRIS- 
TIANS touching GOD’S REVEALING HIMSELF. 8vo. 1713; (sup- 
posed to be written by the author himself of the History of Montanism, 
8yo. 1708, which also peruse; and this latter to have been a strained 

_.. work, drawn up to oblige Hickes and others.) 

WLEAD. Fountain of Gardens, 4 Vols. 12mo. 1697. Also, her REVELA- 

&~ TION of REVELATIONS, 4to. 1683; also, her first work, the Heavenly 
Cloud, 2d. ed.; and Enochian Walks—[APOLOGETICAL LETTER 
of LEE to DODWELL, supra, pp. 188—258.] To cast a glance (in 
this place) over Roach’s Imperial Standard, 8vo. 1727, and his Great 
Crisis, 12mo. 1725.—Bromley's SABBATH of REST, &c., &c., 12mo. 
London. [Mrs. Pratt's Letters, pp. 587—91, supra. | 

THEOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS, by the PHILADELPHIAN SO- 
CIETY, for the advancement of Piety and Divine Philosophy. pp. 294, 
Ato. 1697. ‘The close perusal and study of this Work, in this place, 
is highlyrecommended to the reader of this treatise, especially pp. 248— 
268, though indeed, it is full of mystical and spiritual gems, the editor 
being the celebrated Francis Lee, author of Kettlewells Life, éc. ée. 
éc.——Lex, Francis, M.D., Dissertations, 2 vols. 8vo. 1752. 

[Here to peruse again Freher’s Dissertation, pp. 581—587 supra. Also, 
the Evangelista Abstract, pp. 623—627, supra.—Also, CANFIELD. 
RULE of PERFECTION, the Turrp Panr, of the Essential Will of 
God, wherein is treated of the Supernatural Life.—Also, Jean de la 
Croix’s sublime experimental writings, the ASCENT of MOUNTCAR- 
MEL &c. &c., in French.—Also, Behmen’s Supersensual Life; his Way 
from Darkness to Light; and his Divine Contemplation Tract, Chapter 
Second, see p. 26, supra. Also, his Abstract of the Mysterium Magnum.] 


The object of this ninth division of study, in the series, has already been 
sufficiently intimated, viz. to afford to the so advanced student and candidate, 
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a knowledge of all the science and art which has hitherto been revealed and 
discovered in regard to the high sublimation of the human life, and of the 
true and lawful mode whereby to advance steadily to the very central throne 
of the divine revelation, even to become a holy artist, a lord, a prince over 
nature, to the praise and glory of God.—For the humanity, as before observed, 
being now fully redeemed, man is therefore capable of a transcendently ex- 
alted spiritual renovation andillumination, (and if ofa spiritual, then of an out- 
ward and physical,) even of an Enochian life on earth! And therefore it ought 
to be the aim of the enlightened Christian, to press on to this high perfection, 
—to prove the arts of paradisical horticulture, first in himself, with his own 
life and intellect, and then to raise up others to the same faith and inward 
glory: which again confers upon man de facto as well as de jure, his original 
prerogatives of dominion over all temporal creatures, and to open the latent 
powers of God and scientz of the Divine Wisdom in everything.—Our Lord 
spake to his wondering disciples to this purport, Ye seem surprised at what 
I now effect, deeming it a miracle: verily, far greater works than these shall 
ye (my faithful, theosophic disciples) do, after my ascension. St. Paul also,in 
the same scope of apprehension, observes, Henceforth know we no believer after 
the flesh .... (but only as members of a God of glory in heaven.) And again, 
For ye are come &c. Hebrews xii.22—24. And what St. John declares, re- 
specting the paradisical glories of the New Jerusalem, i. ¢. of that Christianity, 
in which we are all set and growing up, if of the regeneration, needs not to 
be particularized in this place. 


[[X. Bishop P. BROWN’S Sermons, Volume Second, 8vo. Also, the ser- 
mons and other solid theological writings of Cudworth, Barrow, Bull, 
Hall, South, Ken, Hickes, Nelson, Horneck, Tillotson, Dean Sherlock, 
Young &¢.—Book of Common Prayer. Nelson’s Feasts and Fasts, &e. 

Arndt’s TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 38 Vols. 8vo. 1720, translated from the 
German, by Boehm; also, Boehm’s other publications in English. With 
Sermons and works of other German Protestant Divines, as A. H. 
Francke, &. Also, Freylinghausen’s Abstract of the whole Doctrine 
of Christian Religion, 12mo. London. 1805. < 

And lastly, the practical discourses and other writings of ENGLIS 
DIVINES of the idiosyncrasy of Goodwin, Ambrose, Owen, Preston, 
Baxter, Scougal, Bunyan, Reynolds, Mason, &c. 





As illustrative of the English Theology in its two chief forms of develop- 
ment,—of solid, impressive, rational exposition, and of animated application. 
to the affections andimagination. Butthe practical christianity of these last 
ages, to which we have before alluded as the spirit of Methodism, may be 
understood from the next following division. It may be considered a general 
offshoot of these two above-mentioned forms. ]] 


[-XI.——WESLEY’S SERMONS, 38 vols.8vo.—METHODIST HYMN 
BOOK, with the natural Tunes marked to each hymn. Also, to refer 
to Hymns and Sacred Poems, by J. and C. Wesley, both Parts, with 
the Prefaces to each. 12mo. 1743. 

ARMINIAN and METHODIST MAGAZINES, up to the year 1819.— 
Also, Notices of recent Methodist Missionary Operations, in the South 
Sea Islands and the coast of Africa ; as likewise of those of all sections 
of the Church, (including the Hernhutters or Moravian Brethren.—) 
Williams's Missionary Narrative—Ridley H. Herschel’s Visit to my 
Father Land.—VThe London City Mission Magazines, &c., &.—The 
penny carte and Journal of New York; with other publications 
of America, illustrative of the efficient evangelical action igh in- 
dividual holiness of that country.. ne 
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LIFE of BRAINERD, original edition.—LIFE of THOMAS WALSH, 
by Morgan. 12mo. London. (Mason.)—LIFE of JOHN NELSON, 
18mo. London. (Mason.)——FINNEY, on REVIVALS. 

LIFE of J. W. dela FLECHERE,—a stiff, idiocratic, unpleasing work, 
unworthy of the accomplished Christian it professes to describe. 

LIFE of HENRY LONGDEN.—Also, LIFE and EXPERIENCE of 
HESTER ANN ROGERS. Both 18mo. London. (Mason.) 

LIFE of BRAMWELL, by SIGSTON; with B’s ownAccount ofAnNCuTLER. 


In illustration of the simple experimental christianity and evangelical 
action of these last days, though according to its best examples and theory. 
Which requires to be impregnated, as we have observed, with the universal 
‘and recondite science, wisdom and experiences of the antecedent divisions of 
this series, in order to be raised to its true and perfect efficiency. ]] 


[{{XII.—tThe OLD, but especially the NEW TESTAMENT of our LORD 
JESUS CHRIST,—the pillar and standard of the truth. ]] 


(Conclusion.) 

Such, then, are the series of works which are deemed calculated to afford 
fo the Candidate, a correct general apprehension of the profound and univer- 
sal theological science of the chief subject of our proposed standard Biogra- 
phy. As likewise, a conception of his far-seeing fideal realizations of the 
effects that should flow from his own Elias-restoring, Baptist-purifying mi- 
nistration: not only in the general diffusion of a simple practical gospel 
christianity among the unsophisticate of the earth, as we behold in pro- 
gress in our day; but also with regard to the induction of the intellectual 
aliens and unbelievers of all nations into the Christian faith,—which is yet to 
be effected, as the final result of the revelation of the mystery in Behmen, and 
of the refinement of all natural knowledge, philosophy and theology, arts 
and sciences, which has ensued as a consequence or development of it. 

These writings are then to be devoutly studied, until the mind be tho- 
roughly imbued with the divine science and heavenly wisdom contained in 
them; whereby to expand and strengthen the purified principles and just 
and elevated views contained in the works prescribed as models of style. 


As asuitable close to these remarks, and to the present Section, the fol- 
lowing Fragment is offered to the Candidate’s consideration :— 

“Tt is for want of considering religion as a new nature, an inward life, a 
seed of God, a plant of paradise, and therefore as something that is to be 
nursed and cherished, to be cultivated and raised up to perfection ; as some- 
thing that is to be made part of our business, that is to be improved with 
care and contrivance, by art and method, and a diligent use of the best helps 
and most expedient means or instruments; it is for want of considering it 
in this light, that so many people are so little benefited by it, and live and 
die strangers to that interior renovation or new birth prescribed to them in 
their baptism, that spirit of holiness, purity and heavenly love, which, by a pru- 
dent use of proper means, they might have enjoyed in a supereminent degree. 

For though the spirit of holiness is the gift of God, and not attainable by 
any mere power of our own, yet it is mostly given, and never withheld from 
those who, by a wise and diligent use of proper means, prepare themselves for 
the reception of it. ‘ , 

And it is amazing to see how eagerly men of science and business employ 
their parts, their sagacity, time, study, application, and exercise—how all helps 
are called to their assistance, when anything isintended and desired in worldly 
matters; and how dull, negligent, and unimproved they are—how little they 
use their parts, sagacity, and abilities, to quicken and cultivate the incorrupt- 
ible seed of grace, of the Word and Spirit of God, (which is the source or root 
of all holiness, truth, heavenly life and divine knowledge,) sown in the soul. 
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Mundanus is aman of excellent parts, and clear apprehension. He is weli 
advanced in age, and has made a great figure in business. Every part of 
trade and business that has fallen in his way has had some improvement from 
him; and he is always contriving to carry every method of doing anything 
well to its greatest height. MJundanus aims atthe greatest perfection in every 
thing. The soundness and strength of his mind, and his just way of thinking 
upon things, make him intent upon removing all imperfections. 

He can tell you all the defects and errors in all the common methods whe- 
ther of trade, building, or improving land or manufactures. The clearness 
and strength of his understanding, which he is constantly improving by con- 
tinual exercise in these matters—by often digesting his thoughtsin writing, 
and trying every thing every way—has rendered him a great master of most 
concerns in human life. ; 

Thus has Mundanus gone on inereasing his knowledge and judgment as 
fast as his years came upon him. a 

The only thing which has not fallen under his improvement, nor received. 
any benefit from his judicious mind, is his devotion. This is just in the same 
poor state it was when he was only six years of age. rs 

Thus Mundanus, who hardly ever saw the poorest utensil, or ever took the 
meanest trifle into his hand, without considering how it might be made or 
used to better advantage, has gone on all his life long, without ever consider- 
ing how improvable the spirit of devotion is, how many helps a man may call 
to his assistance, and how necessary it is that our prayers should be enlarged, 
varied and suited to the particular state and condition of our souls. 

Now how poor and pitiable is the conduct of this man of sense, who has 
so much judgment and understanding in everything, but that which is the 
whole wisdom of man! : 

And how miserably do many people, who pass for persons of genius, more 
or less imitate this conduct! 

All which seems to be owing to a strange infatuated state of negligence, 
which keeps people from considering what religion is. For if they did but 
once proceed so far, as to reflect about it, or ask themselves any questions 
concerning it, they would soon see, that the spirit of religion, (é. e. the spirit of 
love, with its fruits of perfect humility, meekness, patience, and resignation 
to God,) that this was like any other sense or understanding, that is only to be 
improved by study, care, application, and the use of such means and helps, 
as are necessary to make a man a proficient in any art or sclence——— 

Again, Classicus is a man of learning, and well versed in all the best au- 
thors of antiquity. He hasread them so much, that he is entered into their 
spirit, and can very ingeniously imitate the manner of any of them. All 
their thoughts are his thoughts, and he can express himself in their language. 
He is so great a friend to this improvement of the mind, that if he lights of 
a young scholar he never fails to advise him concerning his studies. 

Classicus tells his young man, he must not think that he has done enough, 
when: he has only learnt /anguages ; but that he must be daily conversant 
with the best authors read them again and again, catch their spirit by liv- 
ing with them, and that there is no other way of becoming like them, or of 
making himself a man of taste and judgment. 

How wise might Classicus have been, and how much good might he have 
done in the world, if he had but thought as justly of devotion, as he does of 
learning ? ; 

He never, indeed, says anything shocking or offensive about devotion, be- 
cause he never thinks or talks about it. It suffers nothing from him, but 
neglect and disregard. ia 

The two testaments would not have had so much as a place amongst his 
books, but that they are both to be had in Greek. 
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Classicus thinks that he sufficiently shows his regard for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, when he tells you, that he has no other book of piety besides them. 

It is very well, Classicus, that you prefer the bible to all other books of 
piety ; he has no judgment that is not thus far of your opinion. 

But if you will have no other book of piety besides the Bible, because it 
is the best, how comes it Classicus, that you do not content yourself with one 
of the best books among the Greeks and Romans? How comes it that you 
are so greedy after all of them? Howcomes it that you think the knowledge 
of one is a necessary help to the knowledge of the other? How comes it that 
you are so earnest, so laborious, so expensive of time and your money, to re- 
store broken periods and scraps of the ancients? 

- How comes it that you read so many commentators upon Cicero, Horace, 
and Homer, and not anything upon the high, heavenly, Divine spirit of the 
gospel? How comes it that your love of Cicero and Ovid makes you love 
to read an author who writes like them; and yet your esteem for the gospel 
gives you no desire, nay prevents your reading such spiritual booksas breathe 
the very spirit of the gospel ? 

_ How comes it that you tell your young scholar he must not content him- 
self with barely understanding his authors, but must be continually reading 
them all, as the only means of entering into their spirit, and forming his own 
judgment according to them? 

Why, then, must the Bible lie alone in your study ? 1s not the spirit of the 
saints, are not the holy contemplative exercises and practical piety of the de- 
voted followers of Jesus Christ, as good and necessary means of entering into 
the spirit and taste of the gospel, as the reading of the ancients is of entering 
into the spirit of antiquity? 

Is the spirit of poetry to be enkindled by much reading of poets and ora- 
tors? And is not the spirit of devotion to be also assisted in the same way ; 
by a frequent reading and meditation upon the holy thoughts and pious 
strains of devout and heavenly-minded men ? 

Is your young poet to search after every line that may give new wings to 
his fancy, or direct his imagination ? 

And is it not as reasonable for him who desires to advance in the divine 
life, to study all the certain means of sanctification and purity; to imitate Je- 
sus Christ, in his spirit of entire self-denial, renunciation of the world, and 
devotion to God; to live by strict rule, to rise early, to watch, to fast, and 
to pray without ceasing, to walk in fellowship with the people of God, and 
heartily join in every pious and charitable exercise that may strengthen and 
perfect the Spirit of heaven in the soul. 
~ Do you advise your Orator to translate the best orations, to commit much 
of them to memory, to be frequently exercising his talent in this manner, 
that habits of thinking and speaking justly may be formed in his mind? And 
ig there not a similar benefit and advantage to bederived from books of spi- 
ritual piety, hymns and devotions? Should not a man use them in the same 
way, that the spirit of perfect charity may be well formed and well supported 
in his soul, and that he may be enabled powerfully to awaken, to edify, and 
inflame the hearts of others with the love of God, and ail holiness and 
purity of life,—by the deep experience and piercing vigour of bis discourses, 
and the seraphic ardours of his devotions. : 

~ Now the reason why Classictis does not think and judge thus reasonably 
of devotion, is owing to his never thinking of it in any other manner, than 
as repeating a form of words. It never in his life entered into his head, to 
think of devotion or religion as a state of the heart, as an. improvable talent of 
the mind, as a seed of the Divine life, that is to grow and inerease, (like our 
reason and judgment,) and to be formed and raised up to perfection, to the 
stature of a man in Christ Jesus, by such a regular, diligent use of proper 
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means, as are necessary to form any wise habit or temper of mind.” 
Thus much by way of suggestion to the Candidate and general reader. 





APPENDIX. 


“It is manifest to me that all our education must be Christian, and not be sectarian.”—DR. 
ARNOLD. See Life, Vol. ii. p. 23. 


As the present treatise may perchance fall into the hands of some who have the 
direction of Education in this country, who would cheerfully assist in the establish- 
ment of a system of tuition wholly based upon the purest and most enlightened princi- 
ples of Christianity, somewhat analogous, indeed, in respect to the cultivation of pure 
wisdom and perfecting self-discipline, to that of the ancient Egyptian, Pythagorean 
and Platonic schools ; or, of that magnificent institution which arose under the rule of 
the Romish episcopacy, in the sixteenth century of Christianity, and which, during the 
brilliant period of its early and healthy existence, may be said to have left no degrees of 
lofty sanctity unattained, or of practical piety unfamiliar to the world ; “no treasures 
of knowledge unexplored, and no field of literature uncultivated,” and all from a pure 
seraphic regard to the greater glory of God; (or again, to that still later refined insti- 
tute of Port Royal des Champs, near Paris,—) the following General Hints and Sugges- 
tions how to begin the experiment, without entrenching upon the existing educational 
studies, are here subjoined for consideration, as an Appendix to the present Section, 
and having reference to the leading subject of this work :— 


But the thing I now mean, the education that I here intend, is such as were to be expected 
from virtuous and wise parents and learned and devout tutors and governors in a Christian country. 
Had we continued perfect as God created the first man, perhaps the perfection of our nature had 
been sufficient self-instruction for every one. But as sickness and diseases have created the ne- 
necessity of medicines and physicians, so the change and disorder of our rational nature have in- 
troduced the necessity of education and tutors. 

And as the only end of the physician is to restore nature to its own state, so the only end ofedu- 
cation is, to restore our rational nature to its proper state.’ Education therefore is to be considered 
as reason borrowed at second-hand, which is, as far as it can, to supply the loss of original perfee- 
tion. And as physic may justly be called the art of restoring health, so education should be con- 
sidered in no other light, than as the art of recovering to man the use of his reason. 

Now as the instruction of every ari or science is founded upon the discoveries, the wisdom, expe- 
rienceand maxims of the several great men who have laboured in it; so human wisdom ox right use 
of our reason, which young people should be called to by their education, is nothing else but the 
best experience, and finest reasonings of men, that have devoted themselves to the study of wisdom, 
and the improvement of human nature. 

All therefore that great saints, and dying men, when the fullest of light and conviction, and after 
the highest improvement oftheir reason, all that they have said of the necessity of piety, of the ex- 
cellency of virtue, of their duty to God, of the emptiness of riches, of the vanity of the world; all 
the sentences, judgements, reasonings, and maxims of the wisest of philosophers, when in their 
highest state of wisdom, should constitute the common lessons of instruction for youthful minds. 

This is the only way to make the young and ignorant part of the world the better for the wisdom 
and knowledge of the wise and ancient. : 

An education which is not wholly intent upon this, is as much beside the point, as an art of 
physic, that had little or no regard to the restoration of health. 

The youths that attended upon Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Epictetus, were thus educated. 
Their every day lessons and instructions were so many lectures upon the nature of man, his true 
end, and the right use of his faculties; upon the immortality of the soul, its relation to God, the 
beauty of virtue, and its agreeableness to the divine nature; upon the dignity of reason, the ne- 
cessity of temperance, fortitude, and generosity, and the shame and folly of indulging our passions. 

Now as Christianity has, as it were, new created the moral and religious world, and set every 
thing that is reasonable, wise, holy, and desirable, in its true point of light; so one would expect, 
that the education of youth should be as much bettered and amended by Christianity, as the faith 
and doctrines of religion are amended by it. 

As it has introduced such a new state of things, and so fully informed us of the nature of man, 
the ends ofhis creation, the state ofhis condition ; as it has fixed all our goods and evils, taught us 
the means of purifying our souls, pleasing God, and becoming eternally happy; one might natur- 
ally suppose, that the government of every Christian country would take care and see that it 
abounded with schools for the teaching, not only afew questions and answers of a catechism, but 
for the actual forming, training, and practising all our rising youth in such an outward course of 
life, as the highest precepts, the strictest rules, and the sublimest doctrines of Christianity require, 

An education under Pythagoras, or Socrates, had no other end but to teach youth to think, judge, 
act, and follow such rules of life, as Pythagoras and Socrates used. ' 5 

And is it not as reasonable to suppose, that a Christian education should have no other end, but 
Shee youth how to think, and judge, and act, and live acording to the strictest laws of Chris- 
_ At least one would suppose, that in all Christian schools the teachin 
in the spirit of Christianity, in such severity of behaviour, 


g youth to begin their lives 
such abstinence, sobriety, humility, and 
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devotion, as Christianity requires, should not only be more, but an hundred times more regarded, 
than any or all things else. 
_ For our education should imitate our guardian angels, suggest nothing to our minds but what 
is wise and holy; help us to discover and subdue every vain passion of our hearts, and every false 
judgment of our minds. 
* And it is as sober and reasonable to expect and require all this benefit of a Christian education, 
as to require that physic should strengthen.all that is right in our nature, and remove that which 
is sickly and diseased. 

But alas! our modern education is not of this kind. 


The first temper that we try to awaken in children, is pride; as dangerous a passion as that of 
-lust. We stir them up to vain thoughts of themselves, and do every thing we can, to puff up their 
‘minds with a sense of their own abilities. 

(1.) To instance, in the first place, in oursons ; whatever way of life we intend them for, we apply 
to the fire and vanity of their minds, and exhort them to everything from corrupt motives. We 
stir them up to action from principles of strife and ambition from glory, envy, and a desire of dis- 
tinction, that they may excel others, and shine in the eyes of the world. : 

We repeat and inculcate these motives upon them, till they think it a part of their duty to be 
proud, envious, and vainglorious of their own accomplishments. 

And when we have taught them to scorn to be outdone by any, to bear no rival, to thirst after 
every instance of applause ; to be content with nothing but the highest distinctions; then we begin 
to sate comfort in them, and promise the world some mighty things from youths of such a glorious 
spirit. 

If children are intended for holy orders, we set before them some eminent orator, whose jine 
preaching has made him the admiration of the age, and carried him through all the dignities and 
preferments of the Church. 

We encourage them to have these hoxouwrs in their eye, and to expect the reward of their studies 
from them. 

If the youth is intended for a trade, we bid him look at all the rich men of the same trade, and 
consider how many now are carried about in their stately carriages who began in the same low 
degree as he now does. We awaken his ambition and endeavour to give his mind a right turn, by 
often telling him how very rich such and such a tradesman died, 

If he is to be a Jawyer, then we set great counsellors, Lords, Judges, and Chancellors, before his 
eyes. We tell him what great fees, and great applause attend fine pleading. We exhort him to 
take fire at these things, to raise a spirit of emulation in himself, and to be content with nothing 
less than the highest honours of the long robe. 

That this is the nature of our best education, is too plain to need any proof; and I believe there 
are few parents, but would be glad to see these instructions daily given to their children. 

And after all this, we complain of the effects of pride; we wonder to see grown men actuated and 
governed by ambition, envy, scorn, and a desire of glory; not considering that they were all the 
time of their youth called upon, to all their action and industry upon the same principles. 

You teach a child to scorn to be outdone, to thirst for distinction and applause; and is it any 
wonder that he continues to act all his life in the same manner? 

Now if a youth is ever to be so fara Christian, as to govern his heart by the doctrines of humi- 
lity, I would fain know at what time he is to begin it; or if he is ever to begin it at ally why we train 
him up in views and tempers quite contrary to it? 

How dry and poor must the doctrine of humility sound to a youth, that has been spurred up to 
all his industry by ambition, envy, emulation, and adesire of glory and distinction? And if he is 
not to act by these principles when he is a man, why do we call him toact by them in his youth?—— 

Envy is acknowledged by all people, to be the most wngenerous, base and wicked passion, that 
can enter into the heart of man. 

‘And is this a temper to be instilled, nourished and established in the minds of young people? 

I know it is said, that it is not envy, but emulation, that is intended to be awakened in the minds 
of young men. ; . 

But this is vainly said. For when children are taught to bear no rival, and to scorn to be out- 
done by any of their age. they are plainly and directly taught to be envious. For it is impossible 
for any one to have this scorn of being out- done, and this contention with rivals, without burning 
with envy against all those that seem to excel him, or get any distinction from him. So that what 
children are taught, is rank envy, and only covered with a name of a less odious sound. 

Secondly, If envy is thus confessedly bad, and it be only emulation that is endeavoured to be 
awakened in children, surely there ought to be great care taken, that children may know the 
one from the other. That they may abominate the one as a great crime, whilst they give the other 
admission into their minds. eo ae . 

But if this were to be attempted, the fineness of the distinction betwixt envy and emulation, 
would shew that it was easier to divide them into words, than to separate them in action. 

For emulation, when it is defined in its best manner, is nothing else but a refnement upon envy, 
or rather the most plausible part of that black and yenomous passion. ’ 

And though it is easy to separate them in the notion yet the most acute philosopher or schoolman 
that understands the art of distinguishing ever so well, if he gives himself up to emulation, will 
certainly find himself deep in envy. 4 

For envy is not an original temper, but the natural, necessary, and unavoidable effect of emula- 
tion, or a desire of glory. y 

So that he who establishes the one in the minds of people, necessarily fixes the other there. And 
there is no other possible way of destroying envy, but by destroying emulation, or a desire of glory. 
For the one always rises and falls in proportion to the other.——.__ : 

{ know it is said in defence of this method of education, that ambition, and a desire of glory, are 
necessary to excite young people to industry ; and that if we were to press upon them the doctrines 
of humility, we should deject their minds, and sink them into dulness and idleness. ‘ 

But these people who say this, do not consider, that this reason, if it has any strength, is full as 
strong against pressing the doctrines of humility upon grown men, lest we should deject the minds, 
and sink them into dulness and idleness. 
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‘For who does not see that middle-aged men want as much the assistance of pride, ambition, and 
vain-glory, to spur them up to action and industry, as children do? And it is very certain, that 
the precepts of humility are more contrary to the designs of such men, and more grievous to their 
minds, when they are pressed upon them, than they are to the minds of young persons. — 

This reason therefore that is given, why children should not be trained up in the principles of 
true humility, is as good a reason why the same humility should never be required of grown men, 
and at once goes to uproot Christianity. z 

Thirdly, Let those people, who think that children would be spoiled, if they were not thus edu- 
cated, consider this. ; ib 

Could they think, that if any children had been educated by. our blessed Lord, or his holy Apos- 
tles, that their minds would have been sunk into dulness and idleness? ; 

Or could they think, that such children would not have been trained up in the profoundest prin- 
ciples of a strict and true humility? Can they say that our blessed Lord, who. was the meekest and 
humblest man that ever was on earth, was hindered by his humility from being the greatest example 
of worthy and glorious actions, that ever were done by man? 

Can they say that his Apostles, who lived in the humble spirit of their master, did therefore cease 
to be laborious and active instruments of doing good to all the world? 

A few such reflections as these, are sufficient to expose all the poor pretences for an education, 
such as the Christian world at present bestows upon its sons. 


(2.) And then with respect to the education of daughters. That turn of mind which is taught and 
encouraged in the education of daughters, makes it exceeding difficult for them to enter into such 
a sense and practice of humility, as the spirit of Christianity requireth. 

The right education of the sex is of the utmost importance to human life. There is nothing that 
is more desirable for the common good of all the world. For though women do not carry on the 
trade and business of the world, yet as they are mothers, and mistresses of families, that have for 
some time the care of the education of their children of both sorts, they are entrusted with that 
which is of the greatest consequence to human life. For this reason, good or bad, women are likely 
to do as much good or harm in the world, as good or bad men in the greatest business of life. 

For as the health and strength, or weakness, of our bodies, is very much owing to their methods 
of treating us when we were young; so the soundness or folly of our minds are not less owing to 
those first tempers and ways of thinking, which we eagerly received from the love, tenderness, au- 
thority, and constant conversation of our mothers. 

As we call our first language our mother-tongue, so we may justly call our first tempers our mo- 
ther-tempers; and perhaps it may be found more easy te forget the language, than to part entirely 
with those tempers which we learnt in the nursery. 

It is therefore much to be lamented, that this sex, on whom so much depends, who have the 
first forming both of our bodies aud our minds, are not only educated in pride, but in the silliest 
and most contemptible part of it. 

They are not indeed suffered to dispute with us the proud prizes of arts and sciences, of learning 
and eloquence, in which I have much suspicion they would often prove our superiors ; but we turn 
them over to the study of beauty and dress, and the whole world conspires to make them think of 
nothing else. Fathers and mothers, friends and relations, seem to have no other wish towards the 
little girl, but that she may havea fair skin, a fine shape, dress well, and dance to admiration. 

Now if a fondness for our persons, a desire of beauty, alove of dress, be a part of pride, (as surely 
it is a most contemptible part of it,) the first step towards a woman’s conversion to God, seems to 
require a repentance of her education. xt 

For Jt must be owned, that, generally speaking, good parents are never more fond of their daugh- 
ters, than when they see them too fond of themselves, and dressed in such a manner, as is a great 
reproach to the gravity and sobriety of the Christian life. 

And what makes this matter still more to be lamented, is this, that women are not only spoiled 
by this education, but we spoil that part of the world, which would otherwise furnish most in- 
‘stances of an eminent and exalted piety. 

For I believe it may be affirmed, that for the most part there is a finer sense, a clearer mind, a 
readier apprehension, and gentler dispositions in that sea, than in the other. 

All which tempers, if they were truly improved by proper studies, and sober methods of educa- 
tion, would in all probability carry them to greater heights of piety than are to be found amongst 
the generality of men. 

For this reason I speak to this matter with so much openness and plainness, because it is much 
to be lamented, that persons so naturally qualified to be great examples of piety, should, by an er- 
‘roneous education, be made poor and gaudy spectacles of the greatest vanity. 

The Church has formerly had eminent saints in that sex; and it may reasonably be thought, that 
it is purely owing to their poor and vain education, that this honour of their sex is for the most part 
confined to former ages. * 

The corruption of the world indulges them in great vanity, and mankind seem to consider them 
in no other view, than as so many painted idols, that are to allure and gratify their passions; so that 
if many women are vain, light, gewgaw creatures, they have this to excuse themselves, that they are 
pe ca teres as their education has made them, but such as the generality of the world allows 

em to be. 

But then they should consider, that the friends to their vanity are no friends of theirs: the 
‘consider, that they are to live for themselves, that they have rd great a share in the ene oe 
as men have; that they have as much reason to pretend, and as much necessity to aspire after the 
highest accomplishments of a Christian and solid virtue, as the gravest and wisest amongst Christian 
philosophers. 

They should consider that they are abused and injured, and betrayed from their onl: fa 
‘whenever they are taught, that any thing is an ornament in them, that is not an eeenonvan ane 
wisest amongst mankind. i 

_ itis generally said, that women are naturally of Jittle and vain minds ; but this I look upon to be 
‘as false and unreasonable, as to say, that butchers are naturally cruel ; for as their cruelty is not ow- 
ing to their xature, but to their way of life, which has changed their nature; so whatever Jittleness 
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and vanity is to be observed in the minds of women, it is like the cruelty of butchers, a temper that 
is wrought into them by that life which they are taught and accustomed to lead. 

At least thus much must be said, that we cannot charge anything upon their nature, till we take 
care that it is not perverted by their education. 

And on the other hand, if it were true, that they were thus naturally vain and light, then how. 
much more blameable is that education, which seems contrived to strengthen and increase this 
folly and weakness of their minds? For if it were a virtue in a woman to be proud and vain in 
herself, we could hardly take better means'to raise this passion in her, than those that are now used’ 
in their education. 

Some people that judge hastily, will perhaps here say, that I am exercising too great a severity, 
against the sex. 

But more reasonable persons will easily observe, that I entirely spare the sew, and only arraign 
their education; that I not only spare them, but plead their interest, assert their honour, set forth 
their perfections, commend their natural tempers, and only condemn that education, which is so 
injurious to their interests, so debases their honour, and deprives them of the benefit of their excel- 
lent natures and tempers. , 

Their education, I profess, I cannot spare ; but the only reason is, because it is their greatest 
enemy, because it deprives the world of so many blessings, and the Church of so-many saints, as 
might reasonably be expected from persons, so formed by their natural tempers to all goodness 
and tenderness, and so fitted by the clearness and brightness of their minds, to contemplate, love, 
and admire everything that is holy, virtuous and divine. 

Tf it should here be said, that I even charge too high upon their education, and that they are not 
so much hurt by it, as I imagine. ‘ 

It may be answered, that though I do not pretend to state the ewact degree of mischief that is 
done by it, yet its plain and natural tendency to do harm, is sufficient to justify the most absolute 
condemnation of it 





And now taking for granted, the reader will be able to infer from the preceding 
remarks, what is implied by a wise and enlightened Christian education, and the 
necessity of attempting its establishment in this country,—it is asked, what simpler: 
or more efficient mode can be suggested of introducing the principles (as well as the 
practice) of exalted wisdom and piety into the now established systems of education, 
(and at the same time the almost lost invaluable habit of strictly logical thinking, 
writing and speaking,) than by at once rendering the Tracts as arranged and’ com- 
posing the Grammar of Wisvom, (see p. 8, 9, supra,) @ common every day school 
book, or grammar of experimental christianity, containing the principles of sound 
practical piety, and at the same time, the elements of the most sublime Theosophy,— 
which each pupil from a certain age, should learn by heart, as the classical student learns 
his Eton grammar, until he can repeat at least the First Part correctly and perfectly. 

After the Pupil (or aclass of pupils) can repeat by heart the three first chapters, 
and then nine, and then thirteen, with the conclusion, for so are the Sections of the 
First Part divided, let him begin to be examined by the Tutor, (for which however, 
supposing the book to become a regular Class Book, a series of Questions would 
require to be ingeniously prepared,) in every sentiment, reason, argument, inference, 
dependence, and connexion of the discourse. This accompanied by critical observa- 
tions upon the logical construction, the ease, simplicity and rhetorical beauty of the 
composition ; the pure and correct, though high standard of duty and sentiment ; 
the radical exactness of, the reasons, and mathematical strictness, so to speak, of the 
argumentation ; the order and mode of the author’s procedure, the justness of his 
conclusions, (and if so be the application of the truths demonstrated ;—) the inference 
leading to the next gradation in the order of thought towards the intended final con- 
clusion ;—then the mode of proceeding again, the objections, comprehending all that 
can be offered, whether they be substantial, or untenable though plausible, or only 
those of hasty, irrational thinkers, with the answers thereto in logical order ; and sO 
on, not failing to strongly impress on the attention of the students, the duties and 
moral obligations, as they become manifest, in the course of the argumentation. 
Let the pupils we say, be thus exercised every day, till they really KNOW the several 
named Sections, and the entire discourse ; till the principles, duties, and _senti- 
ments thereof, become the very approved natural feelings and reflections of their own 
minds* ; and the logical construction, the objects, the foundation, reasons, arguments, 
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* In order to engraft their contents clearly and deeply in the mind, the pupils might, as a regular 
enctn, write diem out in ananalytical logical form, as in the following attempt :—(See the Serious 
evout Life. oe 
Cal Ne oO Me tat it is the duty and happiness of all persons, of all ages and conditions 
of life, to intend and devote all to the glory of GOD. Required the Demonstration, and the Appli- 
eation “of it to common life. (This will give pure religion without sectarianism.) 
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and conclusions of the whole, be as familiar to their understanding, as the grammar or 
construction of the Latin language is to a ready classical scholar, or the elements of 
Euclid or Algebra, to a sound and expert mathematician. (N.B. Our remarks through- 
out apply equally to both the sexes.) 

Being grounded in the rules of composition, which (as the former Questions for 
examination) would also require to be deduced and illustrated from the entire book, 
which it is therefore proposed to render, by revision and alteration, a perfect model 
of elementary argumentative English composition, the Pupil, by way of exercise, 
might take a whole chapter to pieces, (e. g. as we have represented in the Nore under- 
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Sxcrron First, Devotion consists not in prayers, whether public or private, but in giving and 
devoting the whole life to God. 

Chapter I.— Of the nature and extent of Christian devotion. 
II.—An inquiry into the reason why the generality of Christians fall so far short of the 
holiness and devotion of Christianity. : 
‘ Il.— Of the great danger and folly of not intending to be as eminent and exemplary as 
we can, in the practice of all Christian virtues.) 

Section SEconp. It is in the several instances and particulars of our common life, that we 
must exercise devotion. 

Chapter I.—We can please God in no state or employment of life, but by intending and devoting 
it all to his honour and glory. 
TI.—Persons who are free from the necessity of labour and employments, are to consider 
themselves as devoted to God in a higher degree. 
ITI.—The great obligations, and the great advantages of making a wise and religious use 
of our estates and fortunes. 
IV.—How the imprudent use of an estate corrupts all the tempers of the mind, and fills 
ee with poor and ridiculous passions, through the whole course of life: this represented by 
a character. ; 

—_— V.—How the wise and pious use of a fortune naturally carries us to great perfection in 

all the virtues of the Christian life : this represented by a character. 
VI.—Some reflections upon the character last delineated ; and showing how it may, and 
ought to be imitated. 

Sxcrion Tu1Rp. Devotion is the duty of al/ persons, of every rank and condition, and the only 
source of peace and happiness. 

Chapter J.—How all orders and ranks of men and women of all ages are obliged to devote them- 
selves to God. 
II.—How great devotion fills our lives with the greatest peace and happiness that can be 
enjoyed in this world. 
III.—The happiness of a life wholly devoted unto God, farther proved from the vanity, 
the sensuality, and the ridiculous, poor enjoyments, which they are forced to take up with, who 
live according to their own humours. This represented in various characters. 
IV.—That not only a life of vanity or sensuality, but even the most regular kind of 
life, that is not governed by great devotion, sufficiently shows its miseries, its wants, and empti- 
ness, to the eyes of all the world. This represented in various characters. : 

Concuusion. Of the excellency and greatness of a devout spirit. 


SECTION FIRST. 


Proving that Devotion consists not in prayers, or any particular instances of piety, but i i 
and devoting the whole life to GOD. Pry RE 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
Concerning the nature and extent of Christian devotion. 


Boas spice nias is ses private nor public prayer, [Q.E.R.] 
. but prayers whether private or public, are particular parts or insta! ion, 

2, DEVOTION signifies a life given or deootea te GOD. . nee 
3. 2.0 HE senerelore is the devout man, 

« who lives no longer to his own will, or the way an iri 

eon ’ y and spirit of the world, but to the 
». who considers GOD in everything, 
-» who serves GOD in everything, 





























-. who makes all the parts of his commonlife, parts of piet 1.1.32 
“5 ey doing everything in the name of GOD and ider anion rules as are ecshaeanae 
is glory. 


eens we ee, acknowledge 
. thatGOD ALONE is to be the rule and measure of our 
.. that in them we are to look wholly unto him and act siholzy for him. 


.» that we are only to pray in such amanner, f i i 
vibe Meal, pray 7, for such things, and such ends as are suit- 


- 


+. NOW let any one but find out the reason why he is to be strictly pious i : 
. and he will find the same asstronga reason to be as strictly pions aail jae ofhoee ain 

of his life. [Q.E.D.] 
Saas! Lud yee thet ae 
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neath,) giving the rule for the analysis or the construction ; and then, commencing at 
the foundation, be directed to build up again the whole superstructure, until it be re- 
produced, as at first, a solid, well connected, elegant structure. For, as observed, one 
of the merits of the work (or of which it is capable,) will be found to be that of 
being composed according to true logical art, where the premises are first laid-down 
undeniably stable, and the conclusions drawn therefrom, with rigid exactness and in 
regular sequence. 

Another important exercise, to go hand in hand with the aforesaid studies, should 
be the practice of writing essays, embracing and exhibiting solid elementary meta- 





6. .. ... FOR there is not the least shadow of a reason 
. why we should make GOD the rule and measure of our prayers, 
.. why we should then look wholly unto him, and pray according to his will, 
. but what equally proves it necessary for us, 
. to look wholly unto GOD : 
. and make him the rude and measure of all the other actions of our life. 
7. occ soe oe FOR any ways of life, . 
. any employment of our talents, whether of our parts, our time, or money, 
. that is not strictly according to the will of GOD, 
.. that is not for such ends as are suitable to his glory, 
_ are as great absurdities and failings as prayers that are not according to the will 


of GOD. 
8. i.e see ae «ee FOR there is no other reason 
(a) . why our prayers should be according to the will of GOD, 
. why they should have nothing in them but what is wise, and holy, and 
heavenly, 


. there is no other reason for this, 
. but that our lives may be of the same nature, 
_. full of the same wisdom, holiness, and heavenly tempers, 
. that we may live unto GOD in the same spirit that we pray unto him, 
(6) Were it not our strict duty 
, to live by reason, 
* to devote ail the actions of our lives to GOD; 
. were it not absolutely necessary 
* to walk before him in wisdom and holiness and all heavenly conversation, 
. doing everything in his name and for his glory, 
” there would be no excellency or wisdom in the most heavenly prayers. 
(c) Nay such prayers would be absurdities ; 
. they would be like prayers for wings, when it was no part of our duty to fly. 
9. ws «. AS sure therefore as there is any wisdom in praying for the Spirit of GOD, [I.i.6.] 
. so sure is it that we are to make that Spirit the rule of add our actions ; 
_ as sure as it isour duty to look wholly unto GOD in our prayers, 
. so sure is it that it is our duty to live wholly unto God in our lives. 
10. ... .«.. BUT we can no more be said to live unto GOD 
. unless we live unto himin all the ordinary actions of our life, 
", unless he be the rule and measure of all our ways; 
"that we can be said to pray unto GOD, 
’ unless our prayers look wholly to him. 
11. ... SO that unreasonable and absurd ways of life 
.. whether in labour or diversion, 
_. whether they consume our dime or our money, 
"are like unreasonable and absurd prayers, ; 
* and as truly an offence unto GOD. [I. i. 5. Q, Erat D.]J 


12. ... IT is for want of knowing, or at least considering this, (I. i. 8 (6)] 
that we see such a mixture of ridicule in the lives of many people. 
13. ... ... YOU see them strict as to some times and places of devotion, 
- but when the service of the church is over, they are but like those who seldom or 
never come there. 
. Intheir way of life, 
_. their manner of spending their teme and money, 
.. in their cares and fears, 
_. in their pleasures and indulgences, 
.. in their /abours and diversions, 
. they are like the rest of the world. : 
14, ... THIS makes the loose part of the world generally make a jest of those that are devout, 
.. because they see their devotion goes no farther than their prayers, : 
* and that when they are over, they live no more unto GOD, till the time of prayer 
returns again ; 2 : , 
.. but live by the same humour and fancy, and in as full an enjoyment of all the follies 
of life, as other people. 
15. ... THIS is the reason, 
. why they are the jest and scorn of careless and worldly people; 
.. not because they are really devoted to GOD, 
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physical knowledge, such as clear conceptions and exact definitions of virtues and 
vices, and their various modifications, possible approximations and other relations ; 
and that from the deepest discovered ground of the nature of things, such as opened 
in Mr. Law’s “ Spirit of Love.” For instance, upon the distinctions and essential 
qualifications of love and wrath in the Divine nature, and then in the human spirit, 
that is in eternal or intellectual nature; or of self-love and divine love, how distin- 
guished and how generated in the mind; and upon such useful practical points, as 
pride, envy, covetousness, and anger, and their reverse spirits, or opposites, humility, 
meekness, patience, and resignation to God, &c.,—proceeding gradually from shorter to 





.. but because they appear to have no other devotion but that of occasional prayers. 


16. ss se «ee JULIUS is very fearful of missing prayers: 
(a) . all the parish supposes Julius to be sick if he is not at church. 
(0) But if you were to ask him, 
why he spends, &c. &c. &c. 
[and so forth, dissecting in the same manner, the remainder of the first Chapter, and then the 
second and the third chapters. ] 


SOO ES ee 
SECTION SECOND. 


Proving that itis in the several instances and particulars of our common life, that we are to exer- 
cise devotion. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


We can please GOD in no state or employment of life, but by intending and devoting it all to his 
; honour and glory. 


I. 1. Havine in the first chapter stated the general nature of devotion, 
. and shown, that it implies notany form of prayer, (1.1. 9.] 
. but a certain form of life, that is offered to GOD, not at any particular times or places, but 
every where and in every thing ; 
. I shall now descend to some particulars, and show, 
. how weare to devote our Zabour and employment, our time and fortunes unto GOD, 


2. AS a good Christian should consider every place as holy, 
. because GOD is there, 
. so he should look upon every part of his life, as a matter of holiness, 
. because it is to be offered unto GOD. [Q. E. D.J 
5. ... THE profession of a clergyman is a holy profession 
. because itis a ministration in holy things, 
. an attendance at the altar, 
. but worldly business is to be made holy unto the Lord, 
. by being done as a service to him, 
. and in conformity to his divine will, (Q. E. D.J 
4, s» ss FOR as all men and all things in the world, as truly belong unto GOD, 
. as any places, things, or persons that are devoted to Divine service; 
. So all things are to be used 
. and all persons are to act in their several states and employments, 
. for the glory of GOD. 
5. .. MEN of worldly business therefore must not look upon themselves as at liberty to 
live to themselves, 
.. to sacrifice to their own humours and tempers, 
. because their employment is of a worldly nature: 
. but they must consider, ; 
. that as the world and all worldly professions as truly belong to GOD as persons and 
things that are devoted to the altar, 
- 8o it is as much the duty of men in worldly business to live wholly unto GOD, 
. as it is the duty of those who are devoted to divine service. 


6. ... ... AS the whole world is GOD’s, 
(a) . so the whole world is to act for GOD. 
(b) As all men have the same relation to GOD, 


- as all men have all their powers and faculties from GOD, 

- so all men are obliged to act for GOD with all their powers and all their faculties. 
(c) As all things are GOD’s, 

- so all things are to be used and regarded as the things of GOD. 


. For men to abuse things on earth, and live to themselves, is the same rebellion 
against GOD, as for angels to abuse things in heaven, 


- because GOD is just the same Lord of all on earth, as he is the Lord of all in 


heaven. 
(d) Things may and must differ in their wse, 
- but yet they are all to be used according to the will of GOD. 
(e) Men may and must differ in their employments, 


. but yet they must all act for the same ends, as dutiful servants of GOD; in the right 
and pious performance of their several callings, 
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longer disquisitions, but in all cases by strict, and manifestly sound reasoning. This 
at first might be pure, nervous argument merely, expressed in as few, well-chosen, 
forcible words as possible; then occasionally a flower of rhetoric might be chastely 
introduced to relieve its strictness; then its mathematical severity might be con- 
cealed under a sober and easy classic dress; finally, it might be arrayed in the per- 
fect charms and fascinations of the most refined and accomplished arts of rhetoric, 
displaying the clearness and strength of the argumentation, and the simplicity and 
elegance of its investiture, (in other words, the sound sense and good taste of the 
artist,) in equal force and brilliancy. And thus might the exercises proceed day by 


ee 


7. ... CLERGYMEN must live wholly unto GOD, in one particular way, 
.. that is, in the exercise of holy offices, 
.. in the ministration of prayers and sacraments, 
. and a zealous distribution of spiritual goods. 
* But men of other employments are in their particular ways as much obliged to act as 
the servants of GOD, 
. and live wholly unto him in their several callings. 
. This is the only difference between clergymen and people of other callings. [IT.i. 3 & 13.] 
8. ... WHEN it can be shown, that men might be vain, covetous, sensual, worldly-minded, or 
proud in the exercise of their worldly business, 
5 i it will be allowablefor clergymen to indulge the same tempers in their sacred pro- 
ession. 
9. «. «. FOR though these tempers are most odious and most criminal in clergymen, 
. who, besides their baptismal vow, have a second time devoted themselves to GOD, 
to be his servants, 
,. not in the common offices of human life, 
.. but in the spiritual service of the most holy, sacred things, 
** and who are therefore to keep themselves as separate and different from the com- 
mon life of other men, 
_ as a church or an altar is to be kept separate from houses and tables of common 


use ; 

. yet ag ali Christians are by their baptism devoted to GOD, and made professors of 
holiness 

. so they are all in their several callings to live as holy and heavenly persons, 

.. doing everything in their common life, only in such a manner as it may be received 


by GOD, as a service done to him. Be a fa 
10. ... « »» FOR things spiritual and temporal, 
(a) . sacred and common, 


. must, like men and angels, 
. like heaven and earih, 
. all conspire to the glory of GOD. 
(0) ‘As there is but one GOD and Father of us all, 
.. whose glory gives light and life to everything that lives, 
.. whose presence fills all places, 
. whose power supports all beings, 
.. whose providence ruleth all events, 
. so everything that lives, 
_ whether in heaven or earth, 
.. whether they be thrones or principalities, men or angels, 
. they must all, with one spirit, live wholly to the praise and glory of this 
one GOD and Father of them all. 
ll. wa. «. ANGELS as angels in their heavenly ministrations, . {I. iv. 18.] 
. but men as men, 
. women as women, 
. bishops as bishops, 
. priests as priests, 
. and deacons as deacons, ” ‘ ; 
* some with things spiritual, and some with things temporal, offering to GOD the daily 
sacrifice of a reasonable life, wise actions, purity of heart, and heavenly affections. 
12, .. THIS is the common business of all persons in the world. pee 1 : 
~ It is not left to any women in the world, to trifle away their time in the follies and 
impertinences of a fashionable life, 
nor to any men to resign themselves up to worldly cares and concerns: . — ; 
it is not left to the réch to gratify their passions in the indulgences and pride of life, 
nor to the poor to vex and torment their hearts with the poverly of their state. f 
- But men and women, rich and poor, must with bishops and priests, walk before GoD 
in the same wise and holy spirit, 
_ in the same denial of all vain tempers, 
’ and in the same discipline and care of their souls ; 
. not only because they have the same rational nature, 
_ and are servants of the same GOD, Res ' 
. but because they all want the same holiness, to make them fit for the [IL i. 3,7. 
same happiness to which they are called. Q. Erat D.) 
13. IT is therefore absolutely necessary, for all Christians, whether men or women, to consider 
themselves as persons that are devoted to holiness, 
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day to the most elaborate, comprehensive and minute investigations. And when the 
pupil should be well practised in his art, thus regulated and established by fixed 
rules, he would be left to treat his subjects according to his particular genius and 
judgment, just as a complete master of Painting or Music when indulging his well 
tutored graceful imagination and perfected talents, in his own particular branch of art. 

Again, the true scholastic style of reviewing a treatise will not fail to constitute 





. and so order their common ways of life, by such rules of reason and [Ri 
piety, as may turn it into continual service unto Almighty GOD. Q. Erat D.] 


I, 1. NOW to make our labour or employment an acceptable service unto GOD, 
. we must carry it on with the same spirit and temper that is required in giving of alms, 
or any work of piety. [@.E.D.] 
2.... FOR if whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, we must do all to 
the glory of GOD, 1 Cor. x. 81; 
. if we are to use this world, &c., &c. 
(and so forth to the end of the Section.) 


OS PASOR IS 
SECTION THIRD. 


Proving that devotion is the duty of a/z men, of every rank and condition, and the only source 
of peace and happiness. 


CHAPTER FIRST, 


Showing how all orders and ranks of men and women of all ages are obliged to devote them- 
selves to GOD. 


I.1. I HAVE in the foregoing chapters gone through the several great instances [II. passim.} 
of Christian devotion, 

. and shown that all the parts of our common life, our employments, our éalents, and 
gifts of fortune, are all to be made holy and acceptable unto GOD, by a wise and 
religious use of everything, and by directing our actions and designs to such ends as 
are suitable to the honour and glory of GOD. 

2. I SHALL now show that this regularity of devotion, 

. this holiness of common life, 

. this religious use of everything we have, 

- is a devotion that is the duty of al) orders of Christian people. [Q.E.D.] 


3. + +. FULVIUS has had a learned education, and taken his degrees in the university ; 
- he came from thence that he might be free from any rules of life. 

4. ... .. HE takes no employment upon him, nor enters into any business, because he thinks 
that every employment, or business, calls people to the careful performance and 
just discharge of its several duties. 

5. aes aes oe WHEN he is grave he will tell you 

(a) - that he did not enter into holy orders, because he looks upon it to be a state 

which requires great holiness of life, 

- and that it does not suit his temper to be so good. 

(b) . He will tell you, 

. that he never intends to marry, because he cannot oblige himself to that 
regularity of life, and good behaviour, which he takes to be the duty of those 
that are at the head of a family. 

(c) . He refused to be godfather to his nephew 

- because he will have no trust of any kind to answer for. 

6. .,. «. FULVIUS thinks he is conscientious in his conduct, 

- and is therefore content with the most idle, impertinent, and careless life, 

- He has no religion, no devotion, no pretences to pletyn = 

. He lives by no rules, 

. and thinks all is very well, because he is neither a priest, nor a father, nor a guar- 
dian, nor has any employment or family to look after. 

« «. BUT Fulvius, you are a rational creature, [II. iv. 13 

- and as such are as much obliged to live according to reason and order 27—32.] : 

- as a priest is obliged to attend at the altar, s ; 

. or a guardian to be faithful to his trust. 

See ep live contrary to reason, 

. you do not commit a small crime, i 

. you do not break a small trust ; : apes. 

- but you break the daw of your nature, 

5 vee spe acai GOD who gave you that nature, z 

- and put yourself amongst those whom the i 
apostate aaa g' GOD of reason and order will punish as 

8. (4)... +. THOUGH you have no employment, yet as you are ba: tized in i 

Christ’s religion, you are as much trees to live Kye. ned ae 4 
(and so forth, to the end of the Section, and then again with the ‘‘ CONCLUSION.”) mage 
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another subject of common instruction in the course of the above studies. For 

instance, (a pure, devout regard to the glory of God, and to the public good, being 

of course premised ; without which motive, indeed, every employment—but more 

especially that of a public writer—loses its innocence and piety, and sinks him only 

into a greater difficulty of salvation,) the pupil would first of all feel that he is per- 

fectly master of the ground and philosophy of the subject upon which he has to 

express a discriminating judgment ; he would then read over, and analyse the treatise 

to be reviewed, till he sufficiently apprehended its scope and particulars. Should those 

grounds or the superstructure in any of its parts, feel heterogeneous to the principles 

and developments of truth, sound reason and real knowledge, which will have been 

well formed in his mind, by the process of education we propose, he would after a 

little reflection and examination, easily discover where and why and how the discre- 

pancy, whether in the premises, the reasonings, or the conclusion. And so, having 

clearly apprehended the source and nature of the errors, fundamental or partial, and 

the briefest mode of their effective confutation, he would proceed in the usual classi- 

cal order,—first, to state the case of the question simply and clearly, for the under- 

standing of the commonest, dullest reader ; then give a just summary in so many pro- 

positions, of the several grounds on which the question rests, verifying his statements; 

then, by pure argumentation, from sélf-evident or tersely demonstrated principles, (in 

whatever purity, elegance, or ornaments of dress, his taste and judgment may deem 

suitable,) he would proceed in logical order, to lay open in variety of lights, the 

fallacy of the propositions, the misapprehension of the author, or the incorrectness 

of his reasoning, till the unsound edifice, however specious and imposing in its Btnstesodl 

general aspect, or renowned its architect, appear in its true character, as an unsound 

and dangerous structure. Moreover by way of an accomplished and erudite finish Jake olirekr 

to the review, and as before observed, always having regard to public good. \(likeia “7 ou 

rigid, yet benevolent sage and guardian of truth,) he would at every suitable opening te tw 

in the argumentation, make a digression, in order to throw off some masterly theoso- ,9 g.5./ 

phical and edifying information, incidentally relating to the subject under discussion, 7 

summing up the whole with a well executed finishing stroke of some lucid and rous- 74<240¢ Ge 

ing truths, calculated to impress, to captivate, and to carry off with him the under- a.&% 

_ standing, judgment and affections of the reader. tawsintin 

Again, for further exercises, the pupils might be directed to run through Law’s_. 

“Christian Perfection,” or some similar stringent casuistical dissertations upon the “~ Apts 

essential duties and obligations of wisdom and Christianity ; or it may be of patriotism 4 ie ar 

and moral virtue. (The workon British Education and eloquence, by Thomas Sheridan, <i 

M.A., 8vo., London, 1769, is here strongly recommended to perusal and consideration.) ee, 
And now may the inquiry be made, whether it might not be perfectly consistent % Bi 

with the true spirit and genius of Protestantism, as well as the nature and design of pure typ bots 

Christianity, to institute a kind of religious Colleges* of Retreat, where young persons 

after the attainment of a certain age, or when their education should be said to be 

finished, might, if so disposed, enter and remain for a period of five or seven years, 

for the simple and avowed purpose of being taught and exercised in the most enlarged 

practice of the divine virtues of Christianity ; so that after being there daily trained by 

a holy and enlightened Superior, and his assistants, in everything that could strengthen 

and perfect them in evangelic virtue, they might be rightly prepared to enter upon 

public life, and exhibit living illustrations of the purity and glory of the Gospel. 

Would that such establishments had long been common in this our land, and that 

our senators, our priests, our public journalists, and leading public men, might have 

undergone such a wise and devout course of practical discipline, as an indispensable 

qualification for their respective offices in life—the public manners and condition of 

this nation, and of the world itself, had been at the present time enjoying most blessed 

effects of it. [* or elementary ‘ Theosophic Colleges.’ ] 
Now, though experienced, wise, and holy must needs be he, who should have the 

direction of an institution, wherein all that was perverse and rebellious in the blind 

reason and human will should be taught to die, to be suppressed, denied, crucified, 

and extirpated, as a foul disease, by its inexperienced subjects; where all that was 

evil, unamiable, partial in the human mind, should, by ingeniously devised trials and 

exercises, private and public, be made to show itself in its glaring opposition to the 

nature of the Divine will, and the happiness of the creation ; where all that was wise, 
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good, generous, noble, dignified, meek, humble, patient, silent, resigned, lovely, im- 
partial, heavenly, would be made to vigorously shoot forth as so many natural births 
of the new life of Jesus, upon the gradual destruction and death of the respective con- 
trary properties. Now, though thus conceivably high, we say, must be the qualifica- 
tions of the heads of such an establishment, (who each from the Xavier-like superior 
downwards, would be elected solely for his surpassing excellency of understanding, pro- 
found wisdom, and great experience, for his high sanctity, and laborious, Bramwell-like 
devotional spirit); yet no fears need be entertained, we think, of a paucity of duly quali- 
fied individuals to fill such offices, were the system but once in operation, and a single 
College established upon such principles. Indeed, the world we believe, would be more 
astonished at the wonders of human nature flowing from such a fresh opened point of 
life, than it has ever yet been at the greatest marvels of natural or inspired effort; 
whilst ample precautions would be afforded, through the watchfulness of the public, the 
growing universal sentiment of piety, the reckless libertinage of the anonymous press, 
the stringent action of pure principles, and of a holy jealousy and mutual vigilance over 
eachother, amongst the members themselves :—by these and other providential means, 
the Institute, we think, might,be kept for fifty years, from being abused or degraded 
by a jesuitical spirit, and selfish interests ; such Christianity, indeed, as is here contem- 
plated, not admitting of secretiveness and scheming, but requiring the most open sim- 
plicity, the tenderest purity of mind, and the constant pursuance of perfect goodness. 
It may not be altogether superfluous once more to observe, that the simple sole intent 
of what we here advance, is the, so to call it, Spartan cultivation of a perfect and en- 
lightened morality, or Christian perfection, wherewith to enter upon the common every- 
day duties of life. But to return. 

For another exercise, the pupils might take the two volumes of Kempis, or the Spz- 
ritual Combat, or some similar works, selecting therefrom all the purest and most evan- 
gelical counsels and precepts, concerning self-government, holiness, aud perfection, that 
might not have been specially comprehended in the former studies; preserving their 
original fire and unctuosity, yet turning them into logical, spirited tracts upon Chris- 
tian virtues, or finely expressed holy devotions. (And the same remarks will also apply 
to the sentiments of moral prudence, which are to be found in several judicious treat~ 
ises published in the early part of the eighteenth century,) 

Again, another most profitable exercise for pupils who had become moderate pro- 
ficients in the aforesaid studies, might be that of epistolary composition, directed to 
individuals supposed to be labouring under various kinds of spiritual distress, (whe- 
ther “ children,” “young men,” or “fathers” in Christ,) and also to others oppressed 
with the several troubles and trials, to which human life, in its various states, is every 
day subject,—to be critically examined and corrected by the superior; and thus they 
would be acquiring the qualifications for the ever-requisite office of a wise director and 
comforter of souls. 

A further and very important exercise would be that of devotional biography, the 
channel through which so much valuable instruction may be effectively conveyed to 
the world. For instance, having been exercised in framing and painting characters, 
with classic talent, spirit, force, justness, charming delineation of perfect virtue, and 
ironical exposure of the deformity and folly of vice, as in the Serious Call, the pupil 
might select a few of the most edifying Biographies out of Butler’s Lives of the 
Saints (or some other modern pious works), and, from their present tame, mono- 
tonous, inelegant style, might reproduce them in Law’s simple, unctuous, masculine 
character of thought and expression; throwing in original sentiments of virtue, but 
keeping edification, truth, and pure history steadily in view, as the sole end and aim 
of all that be written, at the same time, omitting all Romish or Protestant peculiarities 
and eulogies; in short, merely extracting the pure Christian honey, and needful 
historical facts, and so (with the natural, ingenious, introductory remarks and con- 
cluding reflexions, into which the characters and incidents would be dovetailed,) form- 
ing, for the reader, a standard and a fascinating example, to win attention, and to pro- 
voke as well as guide emulation. 

_  _The same remarks may generally apply to the composition of fables, another 
invaluable source of instruction, and which when terse, elegant, weighty, and full of 
point, that is, when the previously mentioned rhetorical accomplishments are displayed 
in their construction, form another charming literary ornament and relief, as well as 
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powerful means of instruction. For instance, instead of illustrating the subject under 
discussion by a cbaracter, a fable might be employed, as good taste and judgment 
would suggest, and so richness and variety be afforded to the subject, &c. For this 
purpose, besides English editions of ancient and modern authors, Fontaine should be 
studied in French, (also the preface to Perrin’s school fables,) not for servile imitation, 
but with a view to engraft some of the classic elegances and perfections of his syl- 
phine style, as likewise those of other talented classic writers, upon the pupil’s own 
natural and standardly trained genius ; so that whatever he shall put out of hand shall 
bear the marks of a powerful and finished talent, radiant with common sense, good 
taste, and sterling erudition. 

Other suggestions might be offered of equally manifest utility, but without enter- 
ing further into the subject, it may in conclusion be remarked, that by some such simple 
practical course as has been here sketched out and proposed, (in the spirit, indeed, of 
Sheridan, in his work on British Education, before recommended, or of the school in 
Germany, described in the “ Theosophical Transactions”), might the minds of youth 
be easily imbued with the sublimest spirit of heavenly wisdom and piety. Atall events, 
these exercises might serve for a beginning, leaving to the natural course of time and 
experience, to mature and perfect a simple, comprehensive system of instruction in 
the theory and practice of pure, natural religion and evangelical virtue—in other 
words, of a religion perfectly Christian, yet unsectarian; and that, we say, without 
injuriously trenching upon the existing modes and routine of education. 


END OF SECTION THIRD. 


SECTION IV. 


# 


We have now completed what we purposed by this work, which was to 
fully elucidate the scope of the Advertisement, inserted at its commencement, 
in reference to the peculiar understanding and talent deemed needful for 
the adequate and just representation of the character of Mr. Law, and of 
the extraordinary individuals, agencies, and events, which, under God, were 
instrumental in the formation or development of it. 

This undertaking is, in effect, comprehended in the first three, and the 
last fourteen pages, which, with an additional sheet or two, constituted the 
extent of the publication we had in our contemplation, on entering upon it ; 
but which, as explained in the Note of p. 631, supra, is now found to be run 
out to its present large dimensions. 

The entire work may then be considered of the nature of a general plan 
and specification, for the erection of a noble edifice, or temple, dedicated to 
the Deity of Christianity, that is, to the true, rational apprehension and 
worship of the universal Spirit of wisdom, goodness, and truth, according 
to his now consummate revelation of himself. And as moreover, furnishing 
the needful materials for its construction, or affording directions where to 
obtain them. 

Tt only remains for us to add a few words by way of conclusion. The 
candidate is supposed to have qualified himself as indicated, for the great 
and noble work that is presented to his genius by this entire treatise ;—a 
work that, if duly executed, cannot fail to have a most important and happy 
influence on the future destinies of the world. Should it nowseem desirable 
to him to test his abilities, the subject we would suggest to him for that end, 
in the first place, in regard to theology and literary power, igs contained in 
the following writings, being therein summarily, yet completely handled, 
viz., (1.) the tract of Regeneration, described p. 40, supra, (2.) the tract of 
Repentance, p. 41, (8.) the book of Prayers, p. 44, (4.) the tract of Tempta- 
tion, p. 42, (5.) the tract of Resignation, p. 48, and (6.) the treatise of the 
Supersensual Life ;—the sum and tenor of the whole, being, a comprehensive 
and practical elucidation of this grand verity and text of Scripture, “ unless 
a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God :” which, for the pur- 
pose in question, might be rendered into the following proposition, viz., 
that it is the indispensable obligation of all men to be born again, and to 
grow up in such new spiritual humanity, to perfection ; otherwise they can- 
not have any divine knowledge, nor become right magical artists in nature 
or the creation. : 

By this or some similar proposition, we conceive, may the candidate 
test his powers to do justice to the biography of so eminent a son of wisdom, 
and mystic evangelical prophet, as was Mr. Law. That is, in regard to the- 
oretic theology, and mystical, spiritual, experimental divinity, he would elu- 
cidate the scope and implications of the text or proposition, according to the 
orthodox science and experience set forth in the above specified tracts, and 
the other works serially enumerated on pp. 684—41, supra; whilst as to the 
style of diction and argumentation, it would necessarily be according to 
the prescribed models and defined characteristics thereof. Wherein, by the 
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way, amongst its general élustrations, might be introduced, as sacred in- 
genuity should dictate, sketches of modern character, in its common phases 
of injustice, baseness, depravity, and folly—these placed in strong antithesis 
or amenableness to the inflexible requirements, and sure reactionary, re- 
taliatory laws of the Universal justice, righteousness, truth and wisdom; 
but especially scrutinising conventional pretensions to honour, justice, res- 
pectability and sanctity, probing them to the quick, and as groundless, ex- 
hibiting their moral degradation and loathsomeness in its true light; yet all 
touched off with the charming delicacy of a La Fontaine, the felicitous bre- 
vity and irony of a La Bruyere, and the devout wisdom, masculine sense, 
and pungent wit, displayed in the fine moral sketches of the* “Serious 
Call.” In short, the essay might present a spirited exhibition of the talent 
and genius of the writer in the above named instances . embracing all need- 
ful, general and particular instructions concerning the states and degrees, 
the experiences and the doctrines of christian regeneration ; and being com- 
posed with all that classical simplicity, perspicuity and logical exactness, 
befitting an elementary treatise of essential practical truth, or a national 
grammar and exercise book of Christianity—somewhat correspondent, for 
instance, with Potts’s Euclid, or a logical treatise on the elements of Arith- 
metic, in regard to mathematical science. 

So far then as to the mode of ascertaining the theological and literary 
ability of the candidate. With reference now to pure theosophical science, 
(which, as will doubtless have been seen, is equally necessary in order to a 
just appreciation and portraiture of the mind and understanding of Mr. 
Law,) the subject we would offer for the exercise of the candidate’s attain- 
ments in that respect, is contained in the following references of Scripture, 
' (though indeed, implied in every chapter of the Book,) namely, Luke xxiv. 
26, 27, John i. 1—29, Romans xv. 22—27, Ephes. i. 3—22, iii. 9—19, Colos. 
i. 15—26, and ii. 2, 3, Heb. i. 1—38, and ii. 10, 1 John i. 1—8, Apoc. i. 8, 
and xii. 13. This subject, the “mystery of Christ”—the mystery of Deity 
revealed, or of God, nature and all things ; or again, the mystery of the super- 
natural universal Will-spirit of Love, and wisdom, with all its creaturely out- 
births and developments, may, for the purpose here in question, be ranged 
under ten chief heads or distributions, and further, into one hundred and 
seventy-seven propositions, put in the form of questions, thus:— 

(1). Concerning the Deity in his abyss and as eternal nature—in four 
chief questions. (2.) Concerning angels and their creation—in ten ques- 
tions. (3.) Concerning the creation in general, according to the three prin- 
ciples, namely, of the first eternal principle, or dark centre—in three ques- 
tions; of the second eternal principle, the angelical, holy, light-world—in 
two questions ; of the third principle, the visible, material, temporal crea- 
tion—in seventeen questions. (4.) Concerning the creation of man, and 
that whereunto Adam had relation whilst he stood in innocency, and then 
after his fall—in forty-one questions. (5.) Concerning Adam’s offspring, 
down to Moses—in sixteen questions. (6.) Concerning the figures and sa- 
crifices in. Moses and the prophets—in eight questions. (7.) Concerning 
CHRIST, his birth, life, sufferings, death, descent, resurrection, apparition 
to and conversation with his disciples, and ascension—in forty questions. 
(8.) Concerning Christ's glorification, pentecost, the disciples speaking with 
all tongues, and what was that language; also of the two testaments, Bap- 
tism and the Supper, and the power of the keys—in eighteen questions. (9.) 
Concerning a true christian and antichrist, Babel, the beast and the whore— 
in four questions. (10.) Concerning the slaying of the beast, and the dying 
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* To the First Part of which work, as analytically set forth in the note of pp. 647—52, supra, it 
might form a suitable appendage, or Second Part ; and both together constitute a GRAMMAR OR 
Wispom according to the idea thereof, traced out in the Annotation of pp. 8, 9, supra. 
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of a true christian, viz. what in him dieth. Also, of the dying of the unrege- 
nerate and wicked, called an eternal dying. Also, of the soul’s separation 
from the body, the different estates of souls, the resurrection, and final judg- 
ment, this world’s dissolution, the eternal habitation of the saints, and the 
eternal prison and horrors of the unregenerate and lost, and whether they 
shall admit of any alteration,—these in thirteen questions: making in the 
whole, one hundred and seventy-seven questions. 

The particular questions, (comprising an epitome of the whole gospel 
revelation, theosophically apprehended,) are these following :— 


I.—What is GOD, considered extra naturum et creaturum, in himself? 

Il.——What is the ABYSS of ALL things, where there is no creature, viz. the unsearchable 
NOTHING ? 3 2 

I1I.——What is the Jove and the wrath of God? How is he an angry God, whereas he himself is 
the unchangeable love ? 

IV.—What was there anterior to the angels, and the creation? Col.i.17. 

V.—What is the ground and substance, out of which the angels were created ? What was that 
power in the Word of God, which did flow out, and become creatural? Rom. xi. 36, Col. i. 16. : 

VI,— What are the office and doings of the angels, and why did God’s power introduce itself 
into imagings or figures? 

VII.— What moved Lucifer, that he lusted against God, and turned himself away from the good P 

VIII.— How was it possible, that an angel cowld become a devil? Or whatisadevilP In what 
essence or being doth he now stand after the fall ? . 

1X.— Seeing God is omnipotent, why did he did not withstand Lucifer, but let it come to pass 
that he became a devil ? j 

X.—What hath the devil desired, whereupon he is departed away from God’s love ? 

XI.——What was the strife between Michael and the Dragon? Rev. xii. 7. What is Michael and 
the Dragon; or how is the vanquishing and thrusting out effected ? : 

XII.——How are men to consider or conceive of the efernal council of God, in the Divine con- 
templation ; seeing the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deeps of the Deity, (as St. Paul saith, con- 
cerning it, 1 Cor, ii. 10,) whereas it standeth not in the creature’s ability, and yet és possible? How 
may a man really understand this ground of the deep UNITY ? 

XIII.—How is the thrusting out of the Dragon, and of the legions of Lucifer, effected ? Whi- 
ther is he thrust, Rev. xii. 9, that he can be without God, whereas God jilleth all things, Jer. xxiii, 24? 
Or what is the foundation of hell where he dwelleth? 

XIV.——What is the office of Lucifer in hell, with his legions ? 

XV.—Hath the foundation of hell received a temporary beginning ; or hath it been from eter- 
nity? Or how may it subsist eternally, or not ? 

XVI.—Why hath God poured forth such fierce wrath, wherein shall be an eternal perdition? 
Rev. xvii. 8, 11. 

XVII.— Whereas God is and remaineth eternally undivided; what then is his working in the 
place of hell? Is there indeed a certain place of hell, or not ? 

XVIII.—Where is the place of heaven, wherein the angels dwell? How is it severed and dis- 
tinguished from hell? Also whether is it a certain place ; and how is that to be understood ? 

XIX.—What are the dominions, or thrones, and principalities of angels, evil and good, in the 
invisible world? Col. i. 16, Zphes. vi. 12. How may the spiritual nature of eternity be understood in 
the visible world ? Whether also are they divided asunder by space and place 3 OY what is the in- 
ward foundation ? ; 

XX.—Out of what is the visible world created; seeing the Scripture saith, God hath made all 
things by his Word? John i.3. How is that to be understood 2 (Three Principles, xxii, 11.) 

XXI.— Whereas God and his Word are only good, Gen. i. 25, out of what then is flowen forth 
the evi in the substance of this world, as venomous, poisonous worms, beasts, herbs, and trees; as 
also in the earth and other things? (Uysterium Magnum, 1xi. 63, 68.) 

XXII.—— Wherefore must there be strife and contrariety, or opposite willing in nature ? 

XXIII.——What is the ground of the four elements? How is the division effected, that out of 
one element, four are come to be ? . 

XXIV.—— Wherefore, and to what use and benefit, were the stars created? Gen. i. U—19. 


XXV.—What is the ground of the temporal nature light, and of the darkness? Gen.i.2—6. Out 
of what did they exist ? 


XXVI.——What is the heaven created out of the midst of the waters? ' And what is the separation 
of the waters above the firmament, from the waters beneath the Sirmoment? Gen. i.6, 7. ‘ 


Mo Wisorie ie ground of the masculine and feminine kind, in the substance of this 
wor ence ha’ € conjunction and desire existed? Whether might it not b i ‘ 
only ground, without dividing ? ‘i espa a: 


Sent ae are the principles in the spirit of this world, of the superior and inferior sub- 


XXIX.——What is the sperm of the generation of all things? 


XXX.—— What is the distinction or difference of the sperm or seed betwixt the meti 
and vegetables, viz., herbs, trees, and mineral earths? i iiabiieh 
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XXXI.—How is the conjunction and copulation of the feminine and masculine kind effected; 
whence their seed and growth exist? 
= mae —wWhat is the tincture in the spermatic kind or species, whence the growth and lustre 

xis’ 
_ XXXIII.—Out of what, are all creatures of the mortal life become sprouted and created ? 

XXXIV.—What was the archeus and separator of their kind or species and property; which 
hath formed, and still at this day doth form them? 

XXXV.—What are the six days’ work of the creation, and the sabbath? 

XXXVI.——What is the difference or distinction of the mortal creatures? And what is their 
chaos wherein every generation or species liveth, and wherein they are become distinguished one 
from another ? 

XXXVII——To what end, and wherefore, did the mortal creatures come to be? 

XXXVIII.——Out of what, as to the body, did man become created? Gen. ii, 7—22. 

XXXIX.—What was the breathing in, whence man is become a living soul? 

XL.—What is the émmortad life in man, viz,, thesoul? And what is the spirit of man, and the 
outwurd life of this world in him? 

XLI.——What is the IDEA, or express reflex image of God in man, Gen. i. 26; wherein God work. 
eth and dwelleth? 

XLIL——What was paradise wherein God created man? Is the same changeable and a crea- 
ture; or doth it stand in the eternal ground? (Forty Quest. xxxix, xl. Myster. Mag. xv. 16, Epis. xiv.) 

XLII.——Why did Godin the beginning create but one man; and not instantly a man and wife 
at once, as with the other kinds of creatures? Gen, i. 27. 

XLIV.—whether was the first man in such a habit of condition, created to eternal life; or to 
change or alteration. 

XLV.—What manner of image was Adam before his Eve? In what form and condition was he 
when he was neither man nor woman, (without bestial propensities,) but the Son of God, Luke iii, 38? 

XLVL——wWhether had Adam, before his Eve, also masculine members, and such bones, stomach, 
entrails, teeth, and also such things as we now have? Gen. ii, 7-22. 

XLVII.—If Adam also had been thus as we are now, how was it possible that he should stand 
in such a manner, in impassibility and incorruptibility ? 

XLVIIL——Had Adam’s eating and. drinking been after a paradisical manner, without care and 
necessity or want, if he had stood out the trial or proba? 

XLIX.——Whether also should Adam have eaten such fruit in paradise, as the heavenly food af- 
ter this time shall be? or whereinto should he have eaten? Where should that have remained, or 
what would have become of it; seeing that all substances of this world are earthly and transitory, 
and he only was an eternal heawenly image, and needed not the vanity ? 

J,.——Whether also did the four elements govern Adam in his innocency, or put one only, in the 
equality of the four elements; also whether did he feel heat and cold, before he fell? 

LI.——Whether also should any thing have been able to kill him, or destroy him? 

LiIl——What should Adam’s state and condition upon earth haye been; what should he have 
done, if he had continued in Paradise ? 

LItl.——What was the earth with its fruits before theicurse, when it was called paradise? Gen. 
ii. 17. 

LIv.——Whether also should it have peen possible, that the propagation should be effected with- 
out man and wife ; seeing that in the resurrection from the dead, they shall be neither man nor wife, 
but as the angels of God in heaven? Luke xx. 35, 36, Matt. xxii. 30. A 

LV.——How should it have been possible, that a man and wife should have remained eternally ; 
or whether would God have altered and changed this creature, man; seeing that in the eternal life, 
man shall be like the angels ? Whether also 4dam in the beginning, became ereated in that very an- 
gelical image, or in another image that shall rise again and live eternally P 

LVI.——What were the érees in paradise, which were amiable to behold, and good to be eaten of? 


Gen. ii. 9. 
LVIL—What was the tree of life, and also the tree of knowledge of good and evil, Gen. ii,9; each 


in its power, essence, and property? 
LV1llL——Wherefore did God create these trees; seeing he knew well that man would lay hold 


on them, and so hurt himself thereby P 
LIX.—Why did God forbid man these trees, Gen. ii.17; what is the cause thereof? 
LX.—wWhy should man rule over all the living creatures or beasts of the earth, Gen. i. 26; how 
should that have been, and to what end? p ; 
LXI.——Why did God. say, Jt is not good for mam to be alone? Whereas yet in the beginning he 
beheld all his works that he had made, and said they are very good; but concerning man he now said, 
Tt is not good that man should be alone: why was it not good? Gen. ii. 18; 1. 3L. 
LXI.——Why did God suffer or cause a deep sleep to er 2 Adam, Gen, ii, 21—24, when he 
ilt or framed a wife out of his rib? What doth that signi ; 
bsg oat became the wife or woman made out of Adam? What doth the rib out of his 
side signify, out of which God made the wife or woman, as Moses writeth? wor 
LXIV.—Whether also did Eve receive a soul and spirit from Adam’s soul and spirit, or a new 
strange one especially and severally given from God? 
LXV.—How was the dividing of Adam tato the wife or woman effected ? J 5 
LXVI.—Why did Adam take his Eve instantly to him, and say that she was his flesh, Gen. ii, 235 
how could he know her? 
LXVII.——What was 
Eve? Gen. iii. 


the serpent ou the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, which seduced 
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LXVIUL——Why did the serpent persuade Hve and not Adam, to lust after the fruit; what was 
the fruit, on which they both did eat death ? 

LXIX.—What was the sin, and how is it become a sin, so that it is enmity against God? Gen. 
iii, 6. 

LXX.— Why did not God hinder that, that it should not be done or committed, seeing he had 
forbidden it to them? Gen, ii. 17. A 

LXXI——How did Adam’s and Eve's eyes become opened, so that they saw that they were naked, 
Gen. iii. 7; which they did not know before ? 

LXXII.——What was Adam and Eve's shame, that they hid themselves? Gen. iii.8. Whencecame 
the fear and the terror? 

LXXIII.—How did 4dam and Hve in the fall, really die (Gen. iii. 8) to the kingdom of heaven 
and paradise, and yet dived naturally as to this world? 

LXXIV.—What was the voice of God in the Word, when the day became cool? How did God 
call Adam again, Gen. iii. 8,9; how is that to be understood? (Myst. Mag. xxiii, 1—16, Three Prin- 
ciples, xvii. 91.) 

LXXV.——What is the seed of the woman, and the crushing or treading upon the serpent, Gen. iii. 
15? What did God speak or breathe into them again; was it only an outward promising, or an 
imeorporating of the operative or effectual grace? James i, 21, Gen. ili. 17. 

LXXVI.— What is the curse of the earth, Gen. iii. 17; and what is effected thereby ? (Mysterium 
Mag. xxv, 88, Three Principles, xx. 40.) 

' LXXVII.—How did Adam and Hve become thrust out of paradise into this world? And what 
was the cherubim with the naked sword before paradise ? Gen. iii. 24. 

LXXVIII—-Why did the first man born of woman, become a murderer? Gen. iv. 8 (Three 
Principles, xx. 45, 84.) 

LXXIX.——What was Cain and Abel’s sacrifice, Gen. iv. 8,4? Wherefore did they offer sacrifice; 
what did they thereby effect? (Myster. Mag. xxvi. 44.) 

LXXX.—-Why was Cain’s murder committed because of the sacrifice; what was the ground of 
that? And what manner of type or prefigurations are these two brothers? (Myster. Mag. xxvii. 41.) 

LXXXI.—In what grace did the first world, without law, become saved? What was their jus- 
tification? (Myster. Mag, xxviii. 4—25.) 

LXXXII.— Whether did Cain become damned in respect of his sins? What was his doubting 
or despairing of grace? (Myster. Mag. xxix. 54,57.) 

LXXXHI.— Why did God make a mark upon Cain, and say, Whosoever slayeth Cain, his blood 
shail be avenged sevenfold? Gen.iv.15. (M. M. xxix.) : 

LXXXIV.—wWherefore said Lamech, one of Cain’s posterity, to his wives Zilla and Ada, La- 
mech shall be avenged seventy times seven times, Gen. iv. 23; what doth that signify ? 

LXXXV.—What was the greatest sin of the first world? Gen. vi.1—8. 

LXXXVI.—What is the Hnochion life? Where is Enoch remained; or what hath become of 
him, as also of Moses and Hlias? Gen. y.22—24, Hebrews xi. 5, Luke ix. 30,31. (Forty Quest. xxxv.) 

LXXXVII.— What did the deluge, (Gen. vii. 21,) or flood for sin, signify? (1M. WM. xxxiv. 37.) 

LXXXVIII.— What signifieth Noah’s drunkenness; upon which he eursed his son Ham? Gen. 
ix, 21, 22, 25. 

LXXXIX.—What is the tower at Babel; and wherefore did the languages there become al- 
tered or changed? Gen. xi.2,4,9. (M. WM. xxxv. xxxvi.) 

XC.—What was the covenant of Abraham concerning the blessing ; together with the civcum- 
cision? Gen. xvii.5. What doth that signify ? 

XCI.—What manner of figure is the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah? Gen, xix. 18, 2A, 2%. 
How was that effected? (MW. W. xiii.) : 

XCII.—— Wherefore did Lot’s wife become a pillar of salt? Gen. xix. 26. How is that to be un- 
derstood? (1. M. xliv. 28.) 

XCIII—— Wherefore did Lo?’s daughters lie with their father ; and beforehand made him drunk, 
that they might be impregnate or with child of their father, whence two mighty nations existed? Gen. 
xix. 30-38. What doth this figure signify? (i. M. xliv. 3, 36.) 

XCIV.—What doth Moses’s figure signify, that he must be taken out of the lake of water, and 
be preserved for so great an office? Hyxod. ii. 3—10. 

XCV.—Why did the Lord appear to Moses in the bush after a fire-flaming manner, when he elec- 
ted and chose him? Jxod. iii. 2, Acts vii. 30. 

XCOVI.— Out of what power did Moses do his wonders before Pharaoh? Bxod. vii.—xiii. What 
doth this figure signify ? 

2 cay a ee manner of figure is the bringing forth of the children of Israel out of Egypt? 
od, Xili. 

XOVIII.—Why must Moses remain forty days upon Mount Sinai, when God gave him the law? 
Exod. xxiv. 18, xxxiv. 28, Deut. ix. 9. 

XCIX.—What is the /aw in one totalsum? Rom. xiii. 9, 10. 

C.—What were the sacrifices of Moses? How did sin become overthrown and atoned in and 
through these sacrifices? Heb. ix. &, 

CI.— What is the ground of the prophetical prophesying? By what knowledge and spirit did 
the prophets in the Old Testament prophesy? 2 Pet.i. 19—21. 

CII.——What is CHRIST, of whom the prophets in the Old Testament prophesied? John i. 41. 

ee was John ee Baptist, the forerunner of Christ? Mai. iv. 6, Luke i. 18, 15, 16, &c. 

V.——What manner of virgin was Mary, (in which God b ine 
preguate or with end? Late. 26,27. Ys ecame man,) ere she became im 
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CV.—Wherefore must Mary beforehand be betrothed to old Joseph, ere.she became impreg- 
nate of the Holy Ghost? Luke i. 27. 

OVI.—How is GOD viz. the WORD become flesh? John i. 14,1 Tim. iii. 16, What hath he as- 
sumed from man ? 

OVII.— Wherefore would God become man? Could he not forgive man his sins, without be- 
coming man? Matt. i, 21, 28, Luke i. 31. 

CVIII.——How was the wniting of the DEITY and the Humanity in this becoming-man ? 

CLX.—How did Christ become born of Mary to this world, without prejudice to her virginity? 
How could she after the birth, remain still a virgin? Isaiah vii. 14, Matt. i. 23, 

OX.—wWhy did Christ converse thirty years upon earth before he entered upon his office ? 
Luke iii. 23. Why did he increase in age and grace with God and mam, Luke ii. 52; seeing he is God 
himself, and needeth no increasing? 

CXI.— Why did Christ suffer himself to be baptised by John with water, Mark i.9; whereas he 
himself was both the baptism and baptiser, which should baptise with the Holy Ghost? 

CXII.— Wherefore must Christ after his baptism, be forty days tempted in the wilderness, 
Matt.iv.22 What is that, that a God-man should be tempted? And why must the Devil tempt 
him before he began his works of wonder or miracles? Matt. iv. 1, 28, Johm ii. 11. 

OXIIIL——How was Christ in heaven and also on earth both at once? Johm iii. 18. 

OXIV.—Why did Christ upon earth teach before the people concerning the kingdom of 
heaven, in similitudes or parables? Mutt. xiii. 34, Mark iv. 18, 33, 84. (Myster. Mag. xvi. 31.) 

CXV.—wWhy hath not Christ himself described his gospel with letters in writing; but only 
taught and left it afterwards to his apostles to write it down? 

OXVI.——Why must it be the very high priests, and scribes, (or Scripture-icarned who taught 
the people,) that must speak against or contradict Christ, and would readily mock him and con- 
demn him continually to death? Why wust not the worldly magistracy do it, or the common 
people ? What doth that signify? Mark x. 33, Matt. xxvii. 1, 41. 

OXVII.—Why must there be such a way and process observed toward Christ, with revilings, 
mockings, and scowrgings, before his passion? Why did God suffer that to be so done? Matt. xxvi. 
67, xxvii. 26—34. 

CXVIII.—Why must the very teachers of the law bring Christ to the judgment, and yet he 
must be put to death by the heathenish magistracy ? Matt. xxvii. 2. What doth that signify? 

OXIX.—Why must Christ suffer and die? Matt. xxvii. 50. Did God require such an avengement 
or satisfaction in order to be reconciled? Could not he otherwise forgive sin ? 

CxXX.—wWhat is the figure of the two murderers, which were hanged on a cross, on each side of 
Christ? And why must Christ die on a wooden cross and not otherwise? Luke xxiii. 33. 

CXXI.—How did Christ, with his dying, slay death wpon the cross? How came that to pass? 
Heb. ii. 14, Phil. ti. 8. 

OXXII——Why must Christ be nailed to the cross? And why must his side be opened with a 
spear; out of which ran forth blood and water, John xix. 81, 34, xx. 25? How do these signify in the 
figure? Col. ii. 14. y 

OXXIUI.——Why must Christ be reproached on the cross? Matt. xxvii. 39—50. 

COXXIV.——Whether also was the Divine power in the blood which Christ shed unto the earth? 


John xix. 34, : a 
OXXV.—wWhy did the earth tremble, when Christ hung on the cross. Matt. xxvii.51? (Three 


Prine. xxv. 44, 45.) ff 
OXXVI.—wWhat did the darkness signify, which at that time came over all nature, Duke xxiii, 44? 


(Myster. Mag. xxiii. 3.) ‘ ; 7 . 
CXXVII.—Wherefore did Christ in his death, commend his soul into his Father's hand, Luke 
xxiii. 46? What is that hand of Goad? (Forty Quest. xxxvii.) 
OXXVIIL—Why did some convert and turn again, when they saw what was done, at the dying 
of Christ; and the high priests not? Why must they be blind and hardened as to this work ? 
OXXIX.——What was Christ’s descent into hell; where he overcame death and the devil? Acts 
ii, 27, 81, Hed. ii. 14, Hphes. iv. 8, 9. talk ; a 
OXXX.——How did Christ preach to the spirits, which in the time of Noah believed not? 1 Pet. iii. 19. 
CXxXxXI.—What doth Christ’s rest in the grave signify ; that he must lie forty hours in the 
grave? Matt. XXVii. 63, 64, xxviii. 1, Duke xxiv. 1, 7. bs % 
OxxXXII.— Why must Christ’s grave be guarded with watchers? What doth that signify, that 
the high priests should resist or oppose God’s power and might, and keep Christ in the grave? 
Matt. xxvii. 64—66. 
COXXXIiI.—Why did the evangelist say, that the angel removed the great stone from the door 
or mouth of the grave? Matt. xxviii. 2-9. Could not Christ have risen else out of the grave? 
OXXxXIV.—What is the power of Christ’s resurrection through the death; how did he make 
a triumphant spectacle of death on his body? Col. ii. 14, 15. ‘What was it that he did then with it? 
OXXXV.—What manner of door hath Christ, through death, in our humanity opened, in the 
anger and righteousness of God; whereby we may enter into God? Howisthatdone? Rev. iii. 8. 
OXXXVI.—What doth the journey or pilgrimage of the wo disciples ‘from Jerusalem to Emmaus 
signify ; when they complained in anxiety for their Master, and yet Christ walked among them, and 
inquired of them and taught them, and yet they knew him not? Luke xxiv. 13—31. : 
CXXXVIL——Why did Christ after his resurrection first appear to a woman and not to the dis- 
iples? Mark xvi. 9—11, John xx. 14—19, / : ee 
oO OXXXVIIL.—Why did Christ after his resurrection ect of the broiled fish with his disciples ; and 
entered into thew presence through w shut door,and taught them? Luke xxiv. 42, John xXx, 19, 26. 
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OXXXIX.——Why did not Christ after his resurrection, show himself to every one, but to some 
only? 

CXL——Why did Christ after his resurrection, converse forty days upon earth, before he went or 
was taken wp to heaven? Actsi, 2,3. What doth that signify? (Lhree Principles, xxv. 75—98.) 

OXLI.——What is Christ’s going or ascension to heaven, that he did visibly ascend? Matt. xxiv. 
51, Mark xvi. 19, Actsi,9, Whither is he arrived, and where is he now at present? (Three Princi- 
ples, xxv. 98, &C.) 

OXLII.——What signify the two men in shining garments, who said, Yemen of Galilee, why look 
ve wp after him: this JESUS who is taken from you to heaven will come again, as ye have seen him 
ascend or go to heaven? Acisi. 11. 

OXLIII.——Why must the disciples of Christ, yet watt ten days from his ascension, Acts ii. 1, for 
the sending of the Holy Ghost? Why was not that done instantly? (Three Principles, xxvi.1, 2.) 

OXLIV.—What is this, that the disciples must wait and continue together, till the Holy Ghost 
came? Luke xxiv. 49, John xv. 26, Acts i, 4, 

OXLV.—-What is the feast of Pentecost; how was the shedding or pouring forth of the Holy 
Ghost effected? And how did the bunds of the tongues of the Lord’s disciples become wnloosed? Acis 
ii, 1I—4. 

CXLVI.—How is the difference or distinction of languages among them, to be understood ; 
that they have, at one and the same time, spoken all languages together, in one only sense; so that 
people of all nations understood them? Acts ii. 5—14. 

OXLVUL.——What doth this shedding forth of the Holy Ghost, out of Christ's death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension to Heaven, profit or benefit us? How may that be also effected in us? Joel ii. 
28, Acts ii, 17, 18. 

OXLVIII.——What is the literal word, and the living word, Christ, in this effluence or shed- 
ding forth, one with the other? How became they distinguished, seeing ai/ did not hear the Holy 
Ghost teach from the mouth of the Apostles, for one sort of them said, They are full of sweet wine: 
these heard indeed man’s word, but not Chrisi’s teaching in his resurrection ? tom. ii. 27, 29, vii. 
6, 2 Cor, iii. 6, Acts ii. 18, Phil. iii, 10. 

_ OXLIX.——How doth Christ himself teach presentially, in the office of preaching, and yet sitteth 
at the right hand of the power of God? Or among whom doth Christ teach? What is a shepherd 
or pastor in the spirit of Christ, and a teacher of the letter without the spirit of Christ; each in his 
office? John x. 2, 2 Cor. iii. 6. i 

OL.—wWhat is the office of the keys, Matt. xviii. 18, John xx. 22, 283; how may they become 
rightly used? Or who is worthy or fit for this office of the keys, and capable thereof? How is this 
to be understood? Whether is Christ himself in the office, or whether is he himse// the office? Or 
whether hath he freely given it to man, so that he may, without Christ’s Spirit, forgive sins? Or 
how is it done? 

CLI. What is Christ’s testament, together with the last Swoper, with bread and wine; how 
is Christ really enjoyed? What manner of flesh and blood is it; and what is the mouth to eat it 
with? Luke xxii. 19,1 Cor. ii. 20—29, 34, 

CLII.——wWhat is the place in man, wherein Christ’s flesh and blood dwelleth? As he himself 
saith, Whosoever eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood: he dwelleth in me and Lin him. Also, If you 
do not eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, then ye have no life in you. John vi. 53, 
56, John Vii. 51—66. 

CLII.—How is man, and how doth he become «@ branch on the vine, Christ? How doth Christ 
dwell in him, and yet sit at the right hand of God in heaven? Also how can he sit at the right hand 
of God in man, and yet the outward man not be he? John xv. 5. 

CLIV.—wWhat manner of Christian is a titular christian, in name only without or out of Christ; 
who only comforteth himself, and imputeth Christ’s merits to himself, and yet is unregenerate of 
the Spirit of Christ, and liveth bestially? Whether also doth he in such working or doing belong un- 
to Christ; or what doth he receive in Christ’s Supper? 1 Cor. iv, 20, James i. 21, 22, 1 John iii. 18. 

CLV. Whether also may Christ’s flesh and blood become enjoyed by believers, without the tes- 
tamentary ordinance and observation P or how may that be done? John vi. 56. 

CLVI.—Why hath Christ ordained and instituted this testament, and said, So oft as we do it, we 
should do it in his remembrance? 1 Cor. ii, 25. To what profit and benefit is it done with bread and 
wine, es not without? or whether may it also become enjoyed or participated, without bread and 
wine 

CLVII.— Whether is the true testamentary enjoyment bound merely to the apostolical prac- 
tice; or whether also men have power or authority to alter this ordinance, as is come to pass? 

CLVIlI—Whether also is the testament powerful in the altered or changed ordinances or not? 

CLIX.— What do the learned, when they revile and reproach one another about Christ’s tes- 
taments, and the precious covenant of grace? Whether do they also manage the office of Christ? 
whether is that right or wrong? Whether alsoisthis done as a minister of Christ ; or whom do they 
serve thereby ? 

CLX.——Which is the true mark of a right Christian upon earth; whereby men may distinguish 
him from a titulary christian? 

é CLXI.—— Whatis properly a Christian, within and without ? How is heatempleof the Holy Ghost, 
in which the kingdom of God is inwardly revealed or manifested? How doth he walk and converse 
im heaven and upon earth, both at once? 1 Cor. vi. 19, Phil. iii. 20. 

CLXII.——What is the antichrist upon earth under Christianity? John iv. 3. 

CLXIII.—— What is Babel, the beast, and the whore, in the Apocalypse? Rev. xvi, 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 
10—22, xix. 20, xvii. 1—16, xix, 2. , A 
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CLXIV.— What is the destruction of the beast; and how shall it be effected, that the seven- 
headed beast be cast into the abyss, or bottomless pit ? 

CLXV.—How doth Christ then take possession of the kingdom, when this beast becometh slain / 

CLXVI.—What is the true regeneration in the Spirit of Christ? Is it done in this lifetime, or 
after this time? Mott. xix. 28. 

CLXVII.—— What is the dying of a true christian; what of him dieth? Rev. xiii. 14, 

CLXVIII.—— What is the death of the wicked; in that it is called an eternal dying? Rev. xx. 14. 
= es os aia goeth the soul when it parteth from the body, be it blessed or not? (Forty 

west, XXi, 

CLXX.——What are the doings and what is the life of souls, till the last judgment-day? (Fort 
Questions, xxii.) “A 

CLXXI.——What is the Jast judgment, or how is it effected? Jude 6, John xii. 48. (Forty Q. xxx.) 

CLXXTI.—How is the resurrection of the dead ; what riseth again ? John xi. 24, 1 Cor. xv. 52. 

CLXXITI,— How doth this world pass away or perish; and what doth remain thereof after- 
wards? 1 Jol ii. 17, 2 Peter iii. 10, 13. 

CLXXIV.—What shall be after this world’s time, when God shall be all in all; when all domi- 
nion and authority shall cease? 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. 

CLXXV.—What will the holy or saints and the damned, each of them do, and leave undone ? 
(Forty Questions, xxxii. xxxiv.) 

CLXXVI.—Where shall hell be, and also the eternal habitation of the saints? 

CLXXVII.— What shall be the eternal joy of the saints, and the eternal pain or torment of the 
wicked ; or also may there be any alteration effected? Jude 24, Rev, xiv. 11. 





Such then are the propositions or Questions into which the subject, con- 
tained in the passages of Scripture referred to, has been resolved, and which 
are offered to the candidate, as a further exercise of his abilities, that is, 
with respect to theosophical science. 


By way of suggestion however, with regard to his mode of treating the 
same, as to brevity and elaborateness, we venture in conclusion, to submit 
to his consideration, the following Answers to a few of the earlier questions :— 


Question I.— What is GOD, considered without nature and creature, in 
himself only ? 
Answer. (1.) God is the eternal Unity, (comparable rather to the cypher 


than to the first of natural numbers,) viz. the universal or unmeasureable Good; which hath nothing 
after it nor before it, that can give or afford anything toit. Without all inclinations and proper- 
ties, and without original of time, it is in itself but only ONE, viz. a mere clearness, pureness, or 
stillness. It hath no where any space or place, nor needeth any for its habitation, but it is without 
and within the world, equally alike ; and is deeper than a thought or an imagination can cast itself. 
Nay, if for a hundred thousand years together, one should speak forth myriads of numbers con- 
cerning its greatness and depth, yet he would not so much as have begun to have expressed its 
profundity, for it is the endlessness or infinity. s 

All whatsoever can be numbered or measured is natural and imaginable, but the Divine Unity 
cannot be expressed; for it is equally alike through and through all at once. And it is therefore 
called and apprehended to be the Good, because it is the eternal meekness, and the highest bene- 
ficence in the perceptibility or inventibility of Nature and creature, viz. the perceptible or invent- 
ible sweet Love. ws, é : ; 

(2.) For the Unity, viz. the Good floweth forth from itself, and with such outflowing, introdu- 
ceth itself into willing and motion. ‘There the Unity loveth or thoroughly inhabiteth the desiring 
or motion, and the desiring or motion apprehendeth the meekness of the Unity, viz. the ground of 
the love in the Unity : concerning which it is, that Moses saith, The Lord our God is one only God 
and no other. 1 Cor. viii. 6. % : 

(3.) And the matter is not so as unenlightened reason supposeth, viz. that God dwelleth only 
above or without the place of this world. There is no place prepared for him, wherein he dwelleth 
apart; but only his revelation or manifestation is distinguishable. : ’ 

He is through, with, and in all, And wheresoever he, in a /ife, becometh moveable with his 
Love, there is God in his working, manifested or revealed ; thatis, his Love, viz. the Unity, is there 
flowing forth, desirous, and perceptible or inventible. There God hath made himself a place, viz. 
in the ground of the soul, in the eternal IDEA or object or representation of the eternal desiring in 
the Love, wherein the Love willeth, and perceiveth or findeth itself; as it is to be understood in 
the angels, and in blessed souls. 


Question II.— What is the Abyss of All things where there is no creature, 
viz. the abyssal No-thing ? ; : 
Answer. (1.) It is a habitation of God’s Unity, for the opening, or the 


something of the nothing, is God himself. The opening is the Unity, viz. an eternal life and de- 
siring, a mere velleity or will, which yet hath nothing that it can desire, but itself, Therefore is the 
will a mere desirous love-longing delight, viz. an exit of itself to its perceptibility or inyentibility. 
(2.) This will is first, the eternal Father of the byss or ground; and secondly, the percepii- 
bility of the love is the eternal Son, which the will in itself generateth to a perceptible love-power ; 
and thirdly, the exit of the desirous perceptible Love is the Spirit of the Divine life. 
(3.) And thisis the eterna] Unity, or threefold, unmeasurable, unbeginning Life, which stand- 
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eth in mere desiring; in conceiving, comprehending and finding of itself, and in an eternal exit 
of itself. d 

(4.) And that which is gone forth from the Will, from the Love, and from the Life, the same is 
the Wisdom of God, viz. the Divine vision, contemplability, and joy of the Unity of God, where 
the Love eternally introduceth itself into powers, colours, wonders and virtues. 

(5.) In this opening life of the Divine Unity, five clear and loud-sounding senses become un- 
derstood, in the perceptibility of the Love of the life, viz. AEJOU, wherein the Divine desiring and 
working standeth. The same bringeth itself into an out-breathing or out-speaking, to the under- 
standing of the one only Trinity, whereby the eternal life findeth and understandeth itself. 

(6.) The Trinity manifesteth itself out of the Unity with a threefold breathing, so that this 
threefold breathing, after a threefold manner entereth into itself, to a sedf-ownness. And this three- 
fold sense is called with its sensual name |EHOVA. 

(7.) For the Unity, viz. the |, goeth into itself into a threefold substance, which is called IE. 
And that IE is the Father, which bringeth itself with its breathing will into HO, that is into a form- 
ation of the Love; and in the HO the word of all powers is understood, for it maketh a circumfer- 
ence or surrounding of itself, viz. the eternal somewhat or something. Whence goeth forth the Love- 
longing or delight, whose exit is the Spirit, which comprehendeth and formeth itself into VA. For 
the v is the Spirit, viz. the out-going, and A is the Wisdom, wherein the Spirit formeth itself* in- 
to a working life. - f : 

(8.) And then is this threefold breathing or speaking life, in itself O, A. For the incompre- 
hended longing delight is the O, viz. the eye of the one only seeing, a pure or clear vision; and the: 
A is the threefold entrance of itself, that is, to the perceptibility of the desiring, which openeth 
itself through the eternal breathing or speaking. 

(9.) The opening, viz. the propertyin the sense of the perceptible opening, is called ADONAI, and 
is six powers: out of which the Mysterium Magnum, viz. the high name TETRAGRAMMATON 
floweth, out of which all substances visible and invisible, are proceeded forth, and come into form 
and images. ° 

(10.) In the word ADONAI, viz. in these six powers, do lie the six properties of the eternal 
nature, viz. of the natural life, out of which the angels and souls, according to the inwardness of 
their |DEA, are flowen forth; and also the six days of the creation of this world, which with the 
seeing life (that imageth itself in the midst of the substance, namely the O,) became shut into the 
rest; wherein the six powers stand and rest in the still love, viz. in the eternal Unity, and yet with 
their own self-working, do will and go forth without ceasing. 

(11.) And that is the O, the seventh day, wherein God rested from all his works, and etern- 
ally doth rest; that is, the six powers (viz. first, the desirousness or astringency, secondly, mobi- 
lity, thirdly, sense or perceptibility, fowrthly, fire or life, fifthly, light or love, siathly, sound, dis- 
tinguishedness or understanding,) do rest in that out of which they are arisen, viz. in the O, in the 
place of God; wherein the eternal Love is signified, viz. the Unity, or the |-hood of the Unity, 
which is the eternal sabbath ofall things, the good substance. 

(12.) Thus we understand first, that the eternal Nothing without all beginning, is a clear pure 
shining, viz. the Eye of the eternal seeing, for therein, viz. in the nothing, all things see; and as 
the somewhat is arisen out of this seeing, so the nothing, viz. the eternal Unity seeth through 
all things unhindered. 

(13.) And secondly, we understand further, that God himself is the seeing and finding of the 
nothing. Which is called a No-thing (though it is clearly God himself), because it is incomprehen- 
sible and inexpressible. 


- Question III.— What is God's love and wrath, how is he an angry jea- 
lous God, though he in himself is the unchangeable Love? How may love 
and wrath be one only thing ; or what is the Divine nature as distinguished 
from the supernatural abyssal Unity? (Or, what is the qualification of that 
nature or element, in which we, spiritually, live and have our being ?) 


Answer. (1.) Although we may be difficult to be understood by the reader, 
yet he may understand all in the divine power, and calling upon God, if this be done in right ear- 
nest sincerity. For all lies in man: he is a living book of God and all things. 

(2.) The reader must know that in Yea (the A above shown,) and* Way, all things consist, 
be they divine, devilish, earthly, or whatsoever cam be named. The One, viz. the Yea, is mere 
power and life, and is the truth of God, or God himself. This would be in itself unapprehensible 
and therefore be neither joy nor exultation, without the Nay. The Nay is an object of the Yea or 
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of the truth, so that the Truth may be manifest, and there be somewhat wherein is a contrarium, 
and that may be loved, wherein the eternal Love is working, perceptible and desirous. 

(3.) And yet we cannot say, that the Yea is separated from the Nay, and that they are two 
things, one besides the other; but they are one only thing, yét sever themselves into two begin- 
nings (principia,) and make two centra, wherein each worketh and willeth* in itself. Like asthe 
day in the night, and the night in the day, are two centra, and yet unsevered, that is, only with 
their own will and desire are they severed. For they have a two-fold fire in them, viz. first, the 
day or the heat unclosing, and secondly, the night, or the cold inclosing; and yet both together are 
but one fire, and neither of them without the other, were manifest or working. For the cold is the 
root of the heat, and the heat is the cause that the cold is perceptible: without these two, which 
yet stand in continual strife, all things would be a nothing, and stand still without moving. 

(4.) Thus also is to be apprehended concerning the eternal Unity of the Divine power. If the 
eternal Will did not flow forth from itself, and introduce itself into a receptibility, then there 
would be no form nor distinguishableness, but all powers would be only One power; also there 
would be no understanding, for the understanding ariseth in the distinguishableness of the multi- 
plicity, where one property seeth, proveth, and willeth the other properties. In like manner, also, 
there would be no joy. Z, 

(5.) Now if there must exist a receptibility, then there must be a desire to self-perception, 
that is an own will to the receptibility, which is not, neither willeth like unto the only Will. For 
the one only Will willeth only the one Good which itself is, it willeth no other than itself in the 
equilibrio or temperature; but the outflowed will willeth inequality, that it may be distinguished 
from the temperature, and be its own somewhat in order that there might be something which the 
eternal Seeing may see and feel. And out of the own or self will is proceeded the Nay, for it 
bringeth itself into a self-hood, that is, into a receptiveness of itself; it willeth to be somewhat, 
and likeneth not itself to the Unity, for the Unity is an outflowing Yea or A, which eternally 
standeth in a breathing-forth of itself, and is an imperceptibleness, for it hath nothing wherein it 
might find itself, save in the receptiveness of the outgone will, viz. in the Nay, which is an 
opposite of the Yea, wherein the Yea becometh manifest, and wherein it hath somewhat that it 
can desire. , 

(6.) For the One hath nothing in itself, that it can desire, unless it doubleth itself, so that it 
becometh two; also it cannot find itself in the Unity, but in the duality it findeth itself. Under- 
stand the ground aright, thus: ridirn i & 

(7.) The self-separated will is gone forth out of the equélibrio of the eternal desiring, and 
also hath nothing that it can desire but itself. Now seeing it is a somewhat in respect of the 
Unity, (which is Nothing and yet All,) therefore it bringeth itself into a desire of itself, and de- 
sireth itself, and also the Unity, out of which it is flowen forth. ' 

(8.) The Unity it desireth, as the perceptible love-longingness, that the Unity may be percep- 
tible in it ; and itself it desireth, as the moving, apprehending and understanding, that there may 
be a separableness in the Unity, that powers might exist. And though the power hath no ground 
nor beginning, yet so do distinctions arise in the receptiveness, out of which distinctions NaTuRE 
doth exist. lene ax ‘ e eile 

(9.) This outflowed will bringeth itself into a desire and the desire is magnetical, that is, in- 
drawing, and the Unity is outflowing. So that now it is a contrarium, like as Yea and Way, for the 
Outflowing hath no ground, but the in-drawing maketh ground. The Nothing doth will out from 
itself, that it may be manifested, and the somewhat doth will into itself, that it may be perceptible 
in the Nothing, in order that the Unity may become perceptible in it. Thus is the Out and Jn an 
ee om the Way is therefore called a Nay, because it is an in-turned desire, that is negatively 
in-closing; and the Yea is therefore called Yea, because it is an eternal out-going and the ground 
of all being, that is the lst soenes Ervin. For it hath no Nay before itself, but the Nay first 

i i t-flowed will of the receptiveness. 4 ; tes 
ohien ts Ey aewed desirous will is aie or in-tracting, and conceiveth itself in itself, 
whence come forms and properties. The frst property is acid sharpness, whence arise hardness, 
coldness, dryness and darkness, for the attractiveness overshadoweth itself; and this is the ine 
ground of the eternal and also temporal darkness, and the hardness and sharpness is the eTown 
of the perceptibility. The second property is the motion in the attracting, which is a cause of the 
separating. The third property is the true perception between the hardness and the moving, 
wherein the will perceiveth or is sensible of itself, for it findeth itself in a great sharpness, ike a 
great anguish, in respect of the placid, soft Unity, so to speak. _The fourth property is ap re, 
that is the flash of the glance, which existeth from the conjunction of the great anguishing sharp- 
ness, and the Unity. For the Unity is gentle and still, and the moveable hard sharpness is terri- 

i of the painfulness. P (Chey 
Ven ee ee a thie Deon ae there is a great terror, and in this terror the Unity is grasped or 
seized, and becometh a flash or glance, like an exulting joy. And thus ariseth the bi in ake 
midst of the darkness, for the Unity becometh a light, and the receptiveness of uy a4 eeneus my 
in the properties, becometh a spirit-fire, which taketh its source and original out o oP sl een 
cold sharpness, in the moving and perceptibility in the darkness; and it is even its very g, Viz, 
ible consumptiveness. ; : J 
i "ra3.) And ine to this, is God called an angry, jealous God, and arene gs: ht inet 
ding to what he is within himself, without or beyond all receptiveness, but acc 8 8 
cin eed. ‘And in the darkness is understood the foundation of hell, as a forgetfulness 
of the Good; which darkness is totally hidden in the light, as night in the day: as John i. 5 is to 
be understood. (See Note below.) 





* i hing in nature as annihilation: for though darkness is nothing to the light, 
and acdc teat yet each is something to itself, and ape ersaeti ante ast the 
light is manifest, the darkness still exists in its own principle; and so ae a. y ee woe 
reigns, there the light is only not manifest, yet dwelleth in itself, ever eer . The right appre 
hension of this point may greatly assist the understanding, in these and the like USA gta 
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(14.) Thus we see in the above-mentioned properties, God's wrath, viz., the first property of 
the in-tracting of the Nay: for that doth not assimilate itself with the Yea, namely, the Unity, for 
it maketh in itself a darkness, that is an extinguishing of the Good. 4 

(15.) Secondly, it maketh in itself a sharpness, which is the ground of the eternal dying of the 
gentleness of the amiable Unity. Thirdly, it maketh in itself‘a hardness, which is the eternal 
death, like an impotency. Fourthly, it maketh in itself in such hardness of death, a perpetual pain- 
ful perceptibleness. Fifthly, it maketh in itself an anguishing fire source. Now in these proper~ 
ties God’s wrath, and the hellish fire, are to be understood; and it is called hell, or pit, because it 
is 4 hiding-place, or confinement. Also, it is called an enmity against God, because it is painful, 
and the Unity of God is pure gentleness. Wherefore one is against the other, like fire and water ; 
whence also, fire and water in the substance of this world, have taken their original. Cue 

(16.) In this kindling of the out-flowen will, is now born the fifth property, the perceptibility of 
the Unity of God, viz., the Love, which in the fire becometh moveable and desirous, and maketh 
in the fire (that is, in the painfulness,) another principium, viz., a great Love-fire. For it is the 
cause and the ground of the Light, so that in the fire’s essence the light springeth up. It is the 
Love-power in the light, for thus the Unity bringeth itself into moving and perceptibility, that the 
eternal power may be perceptible, and that a desire and separableness may be therein; else would 
the Unity be an eternal stillness and without feeling. 

(17.) This Love and Light dwelleth in the fire, and penetrateth the fire, so that the fire’s essence 
becometh changed or transmuted into the highest joy, and no wrath can any more be perceived, 
but only a pure love-taste of the Divine perceptibility. 

(18.) For thus the eternal Unity inflameth itself everywhere all over, so that it is a Love, and 
that there is somewhat that may be loved. For if the love of the Unity did not stand in the fire- 
burning kind, then it would not be essential, and there would be no joy or moving in the Unity. 

(19.) Thus now may be understood in the fire’s essence, God’s wrath ; and in the love-percepti- 
bility, that is, the perceptible Unity, the divine Love-fire: these make two centrain one only ground, 
that is a two-fold fire. 

(20.) Namely, first, the wrath-fire in the out-flowen will of the receptiveness, is a ground of the 
eternal Nature, out of which the angels and the soul of man have received their ground, and this 
is called Mysterium Magnum : out of which eternal Nature, this visible world also is vegetated and 
created, as an objectum or mirror of the inwardness. 

(21.) Secondly, the centrum of the love is the Yea, viz., the fire-flaming breathing, which is 
called the Word of God, viz., the breathing of God’s Unity, the foundation of the power, wherein 
the true holy Spirit is understood, in the efflux of the Love-breathing, viz., the moving or life of 
Love. Thus also is the angelical, as also the soul’s spirit uaderstood therein, wherein God is mani- 
fest and dwelleth. 

(22.) But the ground of the soul and the angels, according to their nature, is understood in 
the eternal Nature-fire. For the clear Deity becometh not creaturely, (for it is an eternal Unity,) 
but it dwelleth through Nature, as fire gloweth through iron. 

(23.) And at this place, we understand the possibility of the perdition or damnation of angels 
and souls; if they lose the Love-fire, that is, turn away from the divine Unity, and enter into self- 
desire, then the wrath-fire burneth in them, and it becometh their proper life. 

(24.) But if the divine Love-fire burneth in their central-fire, then is their fire-life a perfect joy, 
and amiable well-doing; and God’s-fire and the fire of Nature stand in them in One only ground. | 

(25.) In this ffth property, the glory and majesty of God become manifest, as a light of Love. 
Whereof the Scripture saith, God dwelleth in a light that no man can approach unto, 1 Tim. vi. 16; 
thereby signifying, that no creature hath ever been born out of the central-fire of the Love, for 
that is the Most Holy fire, even Gud himself in his Ternary. 

(26.) And out of this Holy fire is out-flowed the Yea, A, as a beam of the perceptible Unity : 
the same is the highly precious name JESUS, which has redeemed the poor soul from the wrath- 
fire again, having, in the assuming of the humanity, given itself into the divorced central-fire of 
God’s wrath in the soul, and kindled it again with the love-fire, and united it with God. Oh, rea- 
der, observe this well! 

(27.) Thus now understand the right foundation. In God there is no wrath, but only pure 
Love; but in the foundation, by or through which the Love becometh moveable, there is the wrath- 
fire, but in God it is only a cause of the joy and the powers, and in the centro of the wrath-fire, 
it is the greatest and most terrible darkness, pain and anguish. 

(28.) And these two are in one another as day and night, where neither one may comprehend 
the other, put the one dwelleth in the other, and they make two principia, that is, two eternal be- 
ginnings. 

(29.) The one beginning is the kingdom of God in the Love; and the other beginning is called 
the kingdom of God’s wrath, viz. the foundation of hell, wherein the outcast spirits dwell. 

(30.) The foundation of the kingdom of God, is mere Yea, viz. powers of the separable Word. 
and ae Retr oe the aie Tr ie bere Nay, from whence the Jie existeth; wherefore said 

rist, that the devil wus a futher of lies, John viii. 44, for his foundation i - 
tradiction of the Truth, viz. of the Yea, : ‘ gene ey ce 

(31.) The siath property in the out-flowen wil], is the sound, voice, understanding, discourse, 
or distinctions, namely, the true understanding, and standeth in both central-fires alike at once. 
In the centro of the own receptibility of the Nature-fire, without the co-working of the Holy fire 
( where these two fires are divorced, as in the devils and damned human souls, ) it is not understand- 
ing, but only cunning and craft, that is, a proving of the foundation of Nature, a mete misusing of 
the powers of Nature, whence deceit, suspicion, folly, trickery, and wantonness originate. 

_(32.) In this sixth power stand the Holy Names, viz. the divine powers, in the opening of the 
Unity, in the working and desiring; and they stand in both the fires alike at once, namely, in the 
fire of the Natural mobility, and in the fire of the Love-flame. ‘ ‘ 

(33.) And here standeth the wonder-doing Word in its workings; for the great name of God, 
TETRAGRAMMATON, (leHoVah) is here the centrum of the wonders of God, which worketh in 
both the central fires: which the evil spirits, in their transmutation according to the centro of the 
fire’s nature, do misuse. : 


(34.) And the ground of the whole CABALA and Magia is comprehended in this ground; for 
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it is the work{ng powers, where the imperceptible co-worketh in the perceptible. And at this place 
lieth the law of Moses before it, not to misuse it upon pain of eternal punishment, as is to be seen 
in the book of Exodus, xx. 7. (To those who are of the true theosophic school, enough is here 
said; to the rest there is a lock upon it.) 

(35.) The seventh property of the out-flowed desirous will is the substantiality, in which all 
pawers do lie, and work in substance, viz. a subjectum of all powers. Whence the visible world is 
existed, and by the moving of the wonder-doing Name, is flowen forth, or vegetated, and gone into 
divisibility and forms. 

(36,) Therefore in all substances of this world, there are both the central fires, according to 
God's love and wrath; as is to be seen in the creatures. 

(37.) But the Holy fire lieth inwardly concealed, which the curse, that is, the motion of God's 
wrath, holdeth shut up together with the sin, as is to be understood in the tinetura; and yet there 
is a possible entrance. 

_(38.) This out-flowen Holy fire, when it yet co-worked through the earth, was the paradise, 
which indeed yet existeth, but man is thrust out of it. And aman may seek himself to death for 
this Fire, and find it not, unless he have first found it in himself. (Let this be an admonition to all 
pretended Alchemists, Hermetics, and Rosicrucians. Let them here consider the folly of attempting 
the philosophical work, or of even professing to understand it, where divine purity, love and light 
are not the actual spirit of the magus or artist. See v. 34.) . 

(39.) Thus then understand us in this Question—of the love and wrath of God, that there is a 
two-fold fire understood, viz., irst, a love-fire, wherein is mere light, and that is called God’s Love, 
viz., the perceptible Unity. And secondly, a wrath-fire from the receptiveness of the out-flowen 
self-will, wherein the love-fire becometh manifest: which wrath-fire is a ground of theeternal Na- 
TURE, and in the centro of its inwardness, it is called an eternal darkness and pain, And yet, both 
these fires are but one only ground, and have been from eternity, and remain to eternity; but yet 
separate themselves into two eternal beginnings, as is to be considered of in fire and light. 


Question IV.— What was there prior to the Angels and the Creation ? 
Answer. (1.) There was God, with the two central fires, with the great 


powers, viz., an eternal, infinite generating of wonders, colours, and virtues. Therein did lie the 
angels and the soul of man, together with all creatures of this world, and of the inward angelical, 
spiritual world—as an |DEA or spiritual modelling, wherein God from eternity, hath seep all his 
works. Not in acreaturely-formed kind and shape, that is ina separation ; but in the form of the 
powers, according as the Spirit of God played with itself. 

(2.) In these central fires, was the element, (the one element,) and both were but one only being, 
yet distinguished into two principiis, as fire and light, as already shown. 

(3.) But, when the cenérai fire of the se)f-will moved and introduced itself into a greater de- 
sire to its visibility and formation, then was the creation effected. That is, when the eternal Will of 
God moved according to both fires, then the |DEA became image-like, to the praise of the wonders 
of God. 

(4.) And in this motion did the hellish foundation, God’s wrath, together break forth with it, 
which God rejected out of his working, and shut it up in the darkness. Where it standeth even to 
this day, as hungry jaws, full of desire after the creation, willing also to be manifest creaturally, 
and in an image-like manner. ‘ 

(5.) And this is the ground and cause, that the throne-prince, Lucifer, turned himself away from 
God’s love into the central-fire of the wrath, wherein he imagined to rule over God’s meekness 
and love; and through this, was cast out of the central love-fire, and lost his throne in the light, 
and now possesseth the hell, as also with the damned souls. ‘This hellish foundation in the curse 
of God’s wrath, is a centrum of the visible world; and the same is called SA7'AN, of whom Christ 
saith, that he deceiveth the whole world, and is understood in the kingdom of darkness, where heat 
and cold are in strife. (Enough for our school-fellows.) 


Question V.— What was the ground and substance out of which the Ang- 
els were created? What was that power in the Word of God which did flow 
out and become creatural ? 3 

Answer. (1.) The Scripture saith of God, Thou makest the winds thy min- 


isters, and flames of fire thy angels. Psalm civ. 4. In these words is conched the whole under- 
standing; for with the word ministers, is understood the image like |DEA, viz. the spirit of the 
angels, out of the breathing of the Divine power and might, out of the Holy name of God. 

(2.) And the word jire-jlames, signifieth the central-fire of the eternal Nature, wherein the sub- 
stance of the creature standeth, viz., the will of the own self-substance. This is now to be under- 
stood as followeth : =e } : 

(3.) The IDEA or the image of God, hath been a form of the Divine name, in the opening 
name of God, wherein God from éternity hath known all things; that is, an imagination of the di- 
vine will, where the will of the Abyss hath figured itself into a form, and yet it hath been no 
creature, but only an |DEA, as an image js formed in a looking-glass. Thus hath the imagination 
of the Divine power, imaged itself in the out- flowing name of God. pee ia 

(4.) But when God would have such an IDEAM Inf living creature, that is, in self-desiring, 
then he moved and severed the central-fire of the eternal Nature, whereby the |DEA becamejmani- 
fest in the fire, which was done through the breathing, or the Yea. : 

(5.) At the same time, the Nay, viz., the out-flowen will of the own-receptiveness, together 
imaged itself with the out-breathed Yea, that the creature might stand in an own or self-will : 
which own or self-will, is understood in the central-fire, that is in the properties to the fire, in 

the creatural life standeth. ' ; 
Spier if this had not been, then had Lucifer not been able to separate himself in self will 
from the Good, and to fall. Ifhe had had no own will, then must God’s power be fallen; but thus 
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the creature severed itself from the Good, and willed to domineer in the might and properties of 
the central-fire, viz., in the transmutation and phantasy, into which also he came. ted 

(7.) And therefore Christ called him a murderer and a liar from the beginning, John Vili. 44, 
and that therefore, because the Nay hath gotten the dominion in him, and so he is a mere liar. 

(8.) The essence and substance of the good angels, is a power of the central-fire and of the cen- 
tral-light, wherein their image standeth. But the IDEA in them, is a figure of the Holy name of 
God, viz., of the wonder-doiny Word. bi 

(9.) And now as the Divine Names and Powers are many and without number, so also there is 
a distinction among the |DEIS in them, like as one power hath a different effect from the other; 
though in God they are all equal, yet they are distinct in the efflux, that is in the Wisdom, because 
of the manifestation and wonders, Thus there is a difference or distinction of the angelical IDEA 
in the power, and one hath always a greater power and might than the other, and likewise another 
virtue. 

(10.) As the stars in the firmament are different, so are the angels also, that there may be a 
harmonia, viz. a joy and knowledge of the divine powers. 

(11.) Their right foundation standeth in the thrones of the powers of God, and in such thrones 
of the powers they are everywhere ministers ; for out of the thrones, that is, out of the Holy out- 
flowing names of God, out of the eternal Unity, is the [DEA sprouted, therefore there are distinc- 
tions and dominions among them. 

(12.) Though they are all of them God’s ministers, yet every throne hath its offices, and legions 
with particular names, according'to those very thrones and powers; wherefore there are among them 
prince-angels, all according to the property of every throne; such a power as the throne hath, such 
also is the prince-angel. The others are ministers, not slaves, but free-will voices, in the harmonia 
of the throne, all to the praise of the great God. 

(13.) The whole deep within and without the world, is full of such thrones and dominions, vet 
not in the four elements, but in the’pure element of the inward fire and light. They possess another 
principium, viz. another world, which indeed is together in this world, but in another quality, in 
another chaos. ; 

(14.) Understand the foundation of the angels thus: they are out of the essence of both the in- 
ward eternal central-fires. Their powers are the great out-flowing Names of God; all of them are 
originated out of the Yea, and were introduced into the Nay, that the powers might become mani- 
fest. Thus there must be an object, in which a distinction might be. 

(15.) The name |ACHIEL is the distinguishing of the IDEA of the virtue, out of which flow- 
eth ELIEL, and the Holy names according to the Divine property, which are many; but which all 
of them flow out of the divine sensidus, so to hint it to the reader. 

(16.) But the names of the prince-angels, which tm sensu bear the R. T. or S, the power of them 
standeth in the strength of the might of the fire, out of the high name TETRAGRAMMATON, 
(leHoVaH ;) and they are the princes over the astral elementum and over the four elementa, for they 
ak iene dwelling in the interior elementis, out of which the four elementa are flowen and do yet 

ow forth. 

(17.) Though indeed there are yet exterior princes, which dwell in the four elements, and are 
called astral spirits, viz. ascendenti, which have also their properties in the world, but are not like 
the inward. For they have another chaos of an exterior kind, of which (N.B.) here nothing further 
is to be mentioned, in respect. of the abuse and superstition. 

(18.) If we would consider and very rightly understand the powers and virtues of the angels, 
and not adhere to dead pictures or images, as foolish reason always doth, then we have only to con- 
sider the spirits of the letters, in what sense and power each one standeth, and then the uniting of 
these letter-spirits, from whence the word or understanding originates, and so we have the whole 
ground, with Yea and Nay, that is the whole foundation. 

(19.) For as now the words with the spirits of the letters, are distinct, so also is their distine- 
tion in the creatural image-like kind; as also the human kingdom is so, and all whatsoever is called 
creature. They are altogether nothing else but Divine sensws out of both the central-fires, like 
joined words of the divine Powers. 

(20.) Like as the whole alphabet is the whole understanding of all things, so is God’s Word 
the sole understanding of all things, and the angels are zs letters. 

(21.) The Prince-angels signify the letters, viz. the thrones, and the ministering angels signify 
the joining of the senswwm, who suffer themselves to be used to the harmon of the divine under- 
standing, to the praise of God. 

(22.) Like as in the letters, do lie the force and power to the distinction of the senswum, so also 
lieth the greatest power in the throne-angels. The others are like the joining of the letters to the 
distinction, and are joint powers: as the tree is in its branches, so also is their order and govern- 
ment to be understood. For all generations in the four elements, together with men, stand in such 
a sori every generation hath also its supremes, which altogether is a figure of the inward, spiritual 
world. 

(23.) Tf man was not so very much shut up in the Way, that he could understand what powers 
he carrieth in his mouth, what force standeth therein, he would highly exult therein. But he can- 
not understand that, on account of the curse, which lieth before it, for he would misuse it. Let 
the curse be removed out of him, and then he may see. , 

(24.) For he carrieth the might of all things poising in his mouth. If he had the * faith, that he 
could adjust or form these powers, then he would have the ground of all mysteries, and might do 
wonders like the angels. This the Scripture also testifieth, If ye hati faith as a grain of mustard 
seed, then ye might be able to say to the mountuin, cast thyself into the sea. Also, the Word is 
nigh Hige,.cven in thy mouth and tn thy heart, Matt. xvi. 20, 21. Deut. xxx. 11. Rom. x. 8. Mark 
xvi. 17, 18. 

(25.) And this, as above mentioned, for such as are of our school, and further not, in respeet of 





* See Mrs. Crowe’s Nightside of Nature, (ch. xi. etc.) for some refined natural though 
ot s ¢ Y als A ts and 
judicious remarks, bearing upon this subject. This lady’s mind would appear to be of 4 : 
of qualification for deep, yet sober, philosophical research. oe ere 
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the abuse. (There lieth a fast seal upon it, that none unworthy should understand it, and it is also 
forbidden to write more explicitly hereof; yet the time is born when the same shall stand open, 
yet only to the theosophic magi. Enough here.) 


Question VI.— What is the office and doings of the Angels ; and why did 
God’s power introduce ttself into unagings or figures ? 


Answer. (1.) Like as we men upon earth, rule all things, viz. the whole 
apprehensibility, through the distinction of words; thus also doth God, viz. the eternal mind of the 
One only power, work and rule with such image-like words in the Wisdom. 

(2.) The angels are mere imaged powers of the Word of God: for man’s mind is a reflex-image, 
or ectype of the eternal power of God. 

(3.) For all senses come out of the mind, and out of the senses come right thoughts, that is, a 
conclusion or imagination, from whence the Jubet or good-pleasure existeth; which /ubet goeth into 
a being, from whence the perceptible desire, and out of that, the operation proceedeth. 

(4.) Thus in like manner, is God, the eternal mind, that is, the understanding; and yet there 
would be no distinction therein, if it did not flow forth from himself. His out-flowings are the 
powers, like as in man the senses, and the powers introduce themselves into an imagination, where- 
in standeth the angelical |DEA, and the imagination bringeth itself into longing to perceptibility, 
the same is Yea, A, and the longing bringeth itself into desire, which is the ground of the own-re- 
ceptiveness, viz. the Nay, and the desire bringeth itself into properties, unto fire, out of which the 
Light springeth. Thus, these properties of the desire are Diviue thoughts, in two centris to be 
understood, viz. in Yea and the Nay. 

(5.) The Yea is divine, and the Nay is own-selfness of Nature, viz. the perceptibilty of the de- 
sire. This desire of the perceptibility is become a work (or figures, ) viz. angels, which are no other 
thing than God’s thoughts, according to love and wrath, viz. a manifestation of his mind and will. 

(6.) Not that there are thoughts in God, but iu his out-flowen desirous will, which introduceth 
itself into fire and light to perceptibility. 

(7,) And now as man with his senses and thoughts ruleth the world and all creatures, so God, 
viz. the eternal Unity, ruleth all things through the instrumentality of the angels ; only the power 
and the working is of God. They are his work-instruments, with which he amuseth himself and 
moveth, whereby and wherewith he manifesteth the eternal powers and wonders, and introduceth 
them into a love-play. 

(8.) They are altogether no other than strings in the great harmoni of the divine joyfulness in 
song and sound of the powers, and are all of them workers of the wonders of God, viz. formers of 
the powers and of the Holy names of God. 

(9.) Like as we men in our mouth do make the powers of the senswum formal, in articulate 
sounding words, so is their labour also a mere forming of divine powers and forms. 

(10.) For that which they will and desire, that becometh by their tmagination, brought into imag- 
ing and forms, which are mere idee after the manner as the divine powers, before the creation of 
the angels, have formed themselves in such IDEAS. Thus also is their modelling accordingly. 

(i1.) And herein standeth the Holy CABALA of the changings or variations, and the great joy, 
wherein the divine Wisdom and Science becometh imaged and formed through the central-fire-and- 
light-spirits ; and there is such a joy of knowledge therein, that they eternally bow and humble 
themselves out of great joy and knowledge before such Highness, in order that the Nay may not 
get the dominion in them, and that they may not be bereaved of such honour and glory. 

(12.) Their food is a creating, or in-drawing desire of the Unity of God, whence their central 
fire getteth the balsam, that the fierce wrath may not awaken; and therefore they also eternally live 
in resigned humility, that the Nay may not elevate itself, (as was done in the devils;) and the fail 
of Lucifer standeth for a looking-glass to them. 

(13.) Understand us now rightly, thus. The whole creativun of the inward and outer world, 
(viz. in the holy pure element and in the four elements,) is a mere Imaging and formation of the 
divine Powers, but according to both central fires, viz. in Yea, and Nay. It is no other than one 
efflux gone out of another, even to the grossest materia or compaction of earth and stones. ‘ 

(14.) For the visible world is no other than the out-flowed Word with both the ceutral fires, which 
have again made to themselves a subjectum, with the outward elementary fires, wherein the out- 
ward creatures live. 3 

(15.) The more inwardly we penetrate into the power of a thing, the nearer we come to the 
Deity, as is to be understood in 'the metals and vegetables, as well as in all living creatures. For 
the most outward are the four edementa ; the next following is the astral corpus; the third is the 
quinta essentia, or the ground of the out-flowed holy element; the fourth is the tinclur, viz. the 
highest power of the out-flowen Word, wherein both the inward cen tral-fires lie in one only subjecto ; 
and after this is the pure Deity understood. : , , 

[A holy art indeed, which can direct the human spirit and intellect, magically and consciously 
back through all these centres of life, and elicit from it at will, vocal revealments of its perceptions, 
Such an art belongs to our proposed Theosophic College, its magi and their initiates. ] 7 

(16.) If we would but once awake from the Adamical sleep, and look about us, then we might 
indeed see wonders. Ifthe earth were not so dear to us, then we might w ell see the heaven, (as un- 
derstood of ours.) \ ¥ 

(17.) This then is the conclusion concerning the angel’s doings, that they are co-playmates of 
the divine joy, and aremembers and branches of the great trees of the Divine names, upon which 
the heavenly fruits do grow. And they bave their nutriment from the sap of their trees, viz. every 
angel from his throne; and as the throne, viz, the Name of God is, so 18 also the office of the angels 
thereof, yet the whole of the trees are but one tree, which is GOD. 

(18.) The wise ‘ Heathens’ have understood that subjectum, viz. the ectypes of such thrones, 
and have honoured them as gods, but they had not the true ground of the inwardnecss. But among 
the christians, it is altogether unknown, except to some theosophic few, to whom God hath opened 
it, who have kept it secret, in a parabolic diction. 
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Question VII.— What did induce Lucifer, that he lusted against God, and 
turned himself away from the Good ? 


Answer (1.) The own-receptiveness, that is, the Nay, induced him. The 
out-flowen will in the central-fire of the eternal Nature, is the cause thereof; that did lift itself up 
in him, and desire to image the Divine power in the fire’s might. 

(2.) He desired to prove or experiment the properties of the eternal Nature, and would not 
stand in the resignation, but would domineer in and with the Holy name of the throne. 

(3.) Yet the cause, which did move him to such a desire, is the throne of which he was, and 
indeed remaineth eternally a prince, according to his property of the fire’s might; but according to 
the Holy name of the light’s power, he is not remained therein, but according to the darkness. 

(4.) When the moving to the creation of the angels was done, then the out-flowen will of the 
own-receptiveness did elevate itself, and the properties stood in great working, and willed to be 
creatural. 

(5.) In these properties, did the creaturely will of Lucifer create. When he did apprehend the 
omnipotence therein, and found the wonder-doing Power in himself, then did his creaturely will 
elevate itself according to the fire’s might, and abused or misused the Holy name in himself, and 
would not abide in the resignation, but would domineer over the thrones, and so he severed him- 
self from the Unity. 

(6.) He did will to domineer with the Nay over the Yea, for the Nay elevated itself in him, 
and despised the Yea, because the potentiality to the separability and formability stood in the Nay; 
therefore would the creaturely will domineer in the Nay, thatis, in the transmutation, and did sev- 
er itself from the Unity of God, and went into the receptiveness of the properties. 

- (7.) And instantly the properties in him became severally manifested, viz. the cold fire, also 
the sharpness, acidity, hardness, bitterness, thorniness, enemicitousness and anguish of the fire. 
Thus he became an enemy of all love, humility and gentleness, for the foundation of God’s wrath 
grasped or possessed the false will. j 


Question VIII.—How could an Angel become a devil, or what is a Devil ? 
In what essence and substance doth he stand after the fall? 


Answer. (1.) It is not so to be understood, as that the Holy name, where- 
in Lucifer was a throne-angel, is become in him a devil; much less the central love-fire, that is, the 
power of the Light. No, that cannot be. 

(2.) For when Lucifer brought his desire into self-might, then he severed himself from the 
Will of God, whereupon the Holy name severed itself from him, and the Light in his tire-life extin- 
guished. For he severed himself from the Unity, which is a balsam of the fire, wherein the fire 
conceiveth its glance of the Light. 

(3.) Thus there now remained in him, no other than the Nay, an imaged creature, and the Yea 
departed from him. For the Nay divorced itself from the Yea, in own self-willing, and would not 
be under the Yea, that is, under the divine breathing of the Unity, but would be its own breathirg. 

(4,) Thus he remained a mere cold, hard, sharp, pointed, bitter, stinging, poisonous, anxious, 
painful fire-essence, wherein the central-fire standeth in mere strife, hunger and thirst, and can 
attain to no refreshing. 

(5.) For if Lucifer would become an angel again, then he must imbibe again of the Unity and 
Love of God, and his fire-life become killed with the Love, and be transmuted into humility. But 
this the hellish foundation in the devils will not do, and indeed cannot do it, for there is in them 
all, no more any inclination or desire to humility or repentance. 

(6.) Their whole life is no other than the hellish foundation, a fountain-spring or source of the 
wrath of God, a mere poison and stink, a dying torment! Whensoever they hear speak of Jove and 
humility, then they flee away, for the love is the death of their false life. 

(7.) They have indeed an eternal sorrow for their lost inheritance, viz. for the Good, yet they 
can have no belief, that they might receive grace ; for their belief is an eternal doubting. 

(8.) They are severed off from God; therefore they curse or shun God’s power and will, which 
is to them an intolerable thing. For if they were touched with the Holy power of God, then that 
would enervate or deflour them, because it mortifieth the self-will; and that the self-wi}l willeth 
not, for it would lose its might and power. 

; (9.) Thus hath Lucifer, who was a throne-prince, forsaken the Holy name in him, and the 
self-will, viz. the creature, hath elevated itself aloft: understand the central fire-life, according to 
the properties of the eternal Nature. ; 

(10.) Thus he hath trifled away the Divine image, or the |DEAM, so that it is become dumb 
and inoperative, and is like a withered tree, without divine power, a figure without motion, of which 
he is eternally ashamed, that within him standeth an angelical character, aud yet this is no more 
in an angelical kind, and form. He hath lost the original image of God, and is become like to the 
venomous worms and beasts, whose life standeth in poison. 

_ (11.) Such a deformity of shape have the devils gotten, all according to their several proper- 
ties, for their properties are quite distinct and different, all according to the foundation of the 
hellish essence ; and they have also among themselves, their princely dominions, all according to 
the properties, for there are pride-devils, avarice-devils, enchantment or witchcraft-devils, and 
very pee others the pee a contrarium against God’s Wisdom and Truth. , 

(12.) Every divine Good power hath in the hellish foundation, that is in the Nay, ac ie 
that the Yea, viz. the Truth, might be recognised; and thus the darkness, viz. te fundines "OF 
pease Sy is become image) or creatural, (N.B.) in the devils. 

3.) But yet it may be asked, How is it possible that out of 
wrathful devil is come to be? : suheputepur Anly angel Srey 

(14.) This is done through the two eternal central-fires, wherein the will standeth in the pro 
perties; when the one divorceth itself from the other, then it is alr : ich i He 
in man, which destroyeth a good man. ; d ART sone Wich estpeaie 
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_ Question [X.—Seeing that God is omnipotent, why did he not resist Lu- 
cifer, but suffered it to come to pass ? 


_ Answer. (1.) When fire-and-light are once divorced, then there is a great 
enmity one against the other; like as water and fire are enemies, and neither of them desireth the 
other any more, for the one is the death of the other. But so long as they stand together in one 
only vegetating life, in one only ground, they love one another, and stand in great joy together. 
Thus also it is to be conceived of the devil and of God. God desireth the devil no more, and the 
devil also desireth God no more: Q 

’ (2.) But if it be asked, Why did not God in the motion prevent him? It is answered, God did 
give him his Love, and so did prevent him, as he also prevented Adam. But the eternal central- 
fire, viz. God’s wrath, would not have it; that in them would sever itself into its own kind. 

(8.) Here we are to distinguish between God’s Lovr and WRATH. They are indeed both called 
GOD; but God, inasmuch as he is the eternal Good, is not the wrath, the wrath hath another 
principium. In the Love-fire indeed they are one, but in the divorcement they are two, And see- 
ing they are both eternal, without beginning, therefore they have also an eternal will, and the one 
cannot kill the other, but each continueth in itselfeternally. They are no other but a two-fold 
power, and are two cenira, yet come originally out of the Unity, out of one ground. 

(4.) Therefore, when I say of God’s love, it is omnipotent, over all and in all,—this is done ac- 
cording to the will of the Yea, viz. the Light; and ifthe Nay giveth its will thereto, then the Yea 
changeth the Nay into its power and love, and yet they remain two central-wills in one another, 
yet but in one ground, in one Love and desire; else were the wrathful God not omnipotent, if the 
Love bad him solely in its omnipotency, and there is no other but one God, yet the Love would not 
be manifest, and there would be no Love known without the wrath. 

(5.) Therefore the Love yieldeth itself up to the wrath-fire, that it may be a love-fire. But if 
the wrath severeth itself from the love into self-receptiveness, then doth not the Love hinder with 
force, else it would follow, that God were at odds with himself. 

(6.) Thus is the Nay, viz. God's wrath, in the fallen angels, gone into a severation from the 
Love, viz. into a self-dominion, and this is also a wonder, and moreover Good: so that the other 
angels have a looking-glass or monition that the self-will elevate not itself. Also, that there be an 
eternal joy and praise of God, that they live not in such fire’s essence, and thereupon the more turn 
their desire into the Unity of God, and remain standing in the resignation and humility, that is in 
the divine harmoni. 

(7.) When now here it is said of the will of God’s wrath, that it broke itself off from the Love, 
and would be image-like, that must not be understood as without the creature. It was no strange 
wil] in the apostate angels, which had not then been im age-like, but the wrathful God in the formed 
creature, which creature before was image like; else their whole Jocus had been an apostasy. Yet 
that it is not so, appeareth by this, that they were thrust out of their thrones. 

(8.) We must not lay the fault of the fall upon God, but only upon the imaged power in the 
ereature, according to the Nay. ‘This has trifled it away, so that it is become a lie; not God, but 
the creature; not the unformed-power wherein the Love burneth, but the throne according to the 
receptibility and self-hood. And as their king and prince did, so likewise did all his legions. 

(9.) For when God's wrath hardeneth a creature, there doth not then enter into it, a strange 
fierce wrath which hardeneth it, but its own fierce wrath doth that; wherefore it is, that a sentence 
or judgment passeth upon it. For if God did force it to evil, then no judgment could be passed 
upon it, for it would do only that which God would have; but thus it doth what God would not 
have it do, and therefore it cometh into judgment or condemnation. 

(10.) Reason babbleth much indeed concerning God, and his omnipotency, but it understand- 
eth little of God and his being, what and how he is. It separateth the soul totally from God, as if 
he were a sundry being, and it knoweth not what an angel, and a soul is. And this is the great 
misfortune of the blindness of reason, that men wrangle, dispute, and never at all come to the 


foundation. 


Question X.— What did the Devil desire, whereupon he divorced himself 
from God's love ? 


Answer. (1). He desired to be an artist. He saw the creation, and under- 
stood the ground; whereas he himself would be a self-God, and rule with the central-fire’s might 
in all things, and image himself with all things, also image himself in all forms, that he might 
be what he would, and not what the Creator would. As indeed this is still to this day the greatest 
joy of the devils, that they can transmute themselves, and bring themselves into many images, 
and thus perform phantasmas. : ; > ; 

(2.) He would be a fool, and that he is become; but he knew not how it would be, if the Light 
should extinguish in him. Like as Adam also knew not how it would be, when he should feel 
heat and cold; when also the central-fire together with the properties, should awake in him; and 
that he should fall out of the temperature, and lose the central Light-fire: this Adam knew not. 

(3.) The devil would be a Lord in the Nay, and possess another principrum, Viz. the might of 
the separation in the ground of the figure-like imaging. The subjection pleased him not, but the 
highness; he despised the humility and sweetness or meekness, VJZ. the Love and the Truth, and 
yould not be in the Unity, butin the multiplicity. ; ; 

(4.) He would work with his own name, that is with the central-fire’s power, and not with 
God’s name of his own throne; he did set the Nay above the Yea. Thus he became an enemy of 
God, and a liar and murderer of the good imaging of the Good powers; he desired to destroy what- 
soever the working of God imaged, that he might represent his own working and imaging. — 

(5.) The magic ground of the omnipotence pleased him ; for which he revolted, and gainsayed 
the Yea, because this was not in his centro a fire’s working, and that he saw, that the Yea, viz. 
the efflux of the Unity, introduced itself in the fire’s centro, into a Light and working Love. There- 
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fore he supposed that the fire’s nature was stronger, and more than the gentleness of the Unity, viz. 
the imaged Names in the opening Unity, which he intended to bring into his fire’s might, as he 
pleased: and to such a will, God had not created him. i 

(6.) Therefore seeing he forsook God’s ordinance, the Holy opening Name of God severed it- 
self from him, aud continued in the Unity, and Lucifer remained in the properties of the central 
fire, dwelling in himself, and yet stood in his princely throne, wherein the Holy name of God had 
imaged itself into a throne, and was no more an angel, with his legions, but a horrible vizard-image 
and monstrum. 

(7.) For when the Light went out in him, then the darkness and the cold sharpness of the fierce- 
ness, became manifest in him, and he became instantly an enemy of God, and of all angelical hosts. 


Question XI.—What was the strife betwixt Michael and the Dragon ? 
What is Michael, and the Dragon ; and how is the vanquishing and thrusting- 
out effected ? 

Answer. (1.) Michael is the high name of the divine figure of this throne, 


in which Lucifer was a prince. It is that which severeth itself off from the Nay, that is from the 
lie, in which name and power Lucifer should co-work with God. It was the might and power of 
the strong Love of God in this throne, and remains so eternally. Also, he is himself the throne 
according to the Divine figure in the Unity, not as a creature, but as a figure of the power of God, 
in the opening or moving of the Unity. 

(2.) Which Name afterwards, when the Unity did once more move, with the efflux, JESUS, 
did become ordained for man; for the sake of which, the devil became an enemy of men, because 
they shall possess his throne, and therefore he desireth to have men in his kingdom. — 

(3.) But the Dragon is the hellish foundation in its manifestation, in which Lucifer with his 
legions, had imaged himself, which foundation had with the throne prince Lucifer, elevated itself, 
viz. the central-fire kingdom according to the receptibility, which also is no creature, but the figure 
of God’s wrath, according to the kind or manner of the severation from the Unity and Love. 

(4.) It is the own or self-will of the might of the wrath, which cannot well be expressed with 
image-like words. Also it is the fierceness, a source and essence of heat, cold, hardness, acid 
sharpness, sting, bitter anguish, and woe, viz. the perceptibility, the first principiwm, a mere hunger 
and thirst, a desire of vanity and lies, a stink of poison and death-quality. 

(5.) This fire is like a brimstone-fire, which burneth in stink and poison, for it is the dying 
death-anguish, viz. the death and hell, which became manifest in the apostasy of Lucifer. 

(6.) But the SA 7.4 N which seduceth the whole world, as Christ saith, this is now this false will 
of the self-hood, the first principium, viz. the will of hell, a ground of lies and contradictions, a lead- 
ing-off from the good, an universal spirit of the hellish foundation, yet is no creature, but the false 
mind in the hellish foundation, viz., the hellish science. 

(7.) And there are also devils of such properties and names, which are also princes in their le- 
gions, for they have imaged themselves in the hellish property. 

(8.) This ground is their life, and holds them captive in itself; and as the properties of the hell- 
ish foundation are manifold, so also are there such princes among them, ruling in the same pro- 
perties. 

(9.) Thus also Belial is the source of lust, uncleanness and inordinateness. 

(10.) Beelzebul, a source of idolatry and false imaging. 

(11.) Asmodus, a spirit of fury or madness, and so forth. AJ] these are qualities of the hellish 
foundation, yet also there are such creatural spirits therein. 

(12.) But Lue/fer is the fountain-source of pride, viz. of aspiringness. 

(13.) All these properties were also awakened in man after the fall, when he turned himself a- 
way from God, and they have imaged themselves with man. 

(14.) The same are now the Dragon, the old Serpent, with which MicHAEL, viz. the figure of 
the Divine power, fought and cast him out of the Holy names, together with his legions; and 
in man the name JE-SUS, striveth against this Dragon. ; 

(15.) This strife is no imaged creatural being. Indeed it hath gone forth against the image-like 
domination of the false, lying spirits, that would rule and domineer in the Divine Names; itis a 
strife between Yea and Nay, between the image-like wrath and image-like Love, between the first 
aud second principium. 

(16.) In this strife, must the Divine character of the |DEA overcome, if it will 
In this strife’ is Adam fallen, and in this strife did the name JE-SUS, in the Ba Werhs Meeh 
obtain the victory over this Dragon, in the wilderness, when he was tempted forty days, and at last 
in death totally overcame him. ; 

(17.) This strife was with Moses on Mount Sinai, in the Father’s property, i 
remained there forty days, where Israel was tried whether he could pee sitter a he jalond 
perty of the Father, but when that was not possible, then Israel fell away, and made himself an 
idol-God, viz. the golden calf. Upon which the tables of the Law were broken, to signify, that the 
human will of the self-bood could not prevail against the foundation of the wrath, but it must now 
be broken and put to death, and through death be introduced again into the Holy names. 

(19.) Wherefore Christ must die, and lead the human will through death, through the hell, and 
ee aes te ee own receptiveness of the self-wil] may not subsist in God For if 
a will shall subsist in God, then it must be imperceptible and impassi i ; 
in the ta yet not be consumed by the ie. F OOK lit enw nee a 

(20.) Like as the sun in the elements penetrateth through all, and kindleth i in ES 
ments, and yet its light continueth free in itself; or like as the fire gloweth nipieotres he ea nA 
yet it becometh not iron, but the iron is only an objectum, wherein the fire elevates and. inflameth 
itself; oe must also be the will, which God's Unity shal] possess, that there be no receptive- 
ness in it. 

(21.) For as soon as it passeth into self-receptiveness, then such a dra i i 
foundation is manifest in it; it must penetrate thoroughly the wrath- fire, and caly eae eo 
in the fire, without receptiveness. When, there would abide two clear essences in one only ground, 
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viz. the fire and the light: in the fire the Nature, viz. the motion, and in the light the will-spirit 
or the true power of the Unity of God. 

(22.) Thus may love and wrath stand undivorced in one only ground, and be wholly one origi- 
nal thing;—and thus are we to consider of God and of the holy angels. 

(23.) Now understand this Question thus, That the power of the throne, viz. the Yea and Nay, 
God's love and the imaged wrath of the eternal Nature of the central fire-will, have striven one 
against the other; in which Lucifer sate with his angels, and would bea Lord, and was thus the 
cause that this central-fire-will figured itself into a den of the Dragon, that is, into a hellish 
foundation: which God permitted, that he might punish the apostate angel, and hold him captive 
therein, to hinder him from further disturbing the creation. 


Question XIT.—How are men to consider the eternal counsel of God, in 
the Divine Contemplation, as St. Paul speaketh concerning it, 1 Cor. ii.7—10, 
Ephes.i.t1; which standeth not in man’s ability as a creature, and yet is pos- 
sible? How may a man in very reality, come to see and understand such 
ground of the deep Unity ? 


Answer. (1.) We have introduced this question, because the unenlight- 
ened mind holds it impossible to be able to know such secret mysteries, and being itself unable to 
apprehend the same, it blasphemeth, ascribing such knowledge to the devil. Wherefore in love 
to our fellow-creatures, we will a little expound the miatter, to try if any may become seeing, and 
understand the deep sense. ‘ 

(2.) Reason runneth on in mere imaginariness after a creatural manner, and supposeth that 
God in his Trinity, had consulted wit: himself what he would create, and how it would and should 
go with it; and thereupon it determineth the fall of Lucifer and of ddam in a certain limit, that 
God foreknew it and therefore had ordained it, of his predestinate purpose: and so forth. But 
reason’s mere thinking is not the ground. God needed not to consult with himself about anything, 
for he himself is the counsel; the high outflowing Names of the powers, viz. the wonder-doing- 
Word, is the counsel of God. There is also no predestinate purpose concerning anything, for the 
origin of all things lieth in the idea, in eternal imaging; not like an imaged substance, but in a 
perpetual ideal imaging, where God’s Love and Wrath, viz. the two central-fires of the powers, stand 
in a continually enduring love-wrestling. Where, in such wrestling of the powers, the wonder- 
doing-Word imageth itself in figures, which are mere reflex-images of the Holy names and powers, 
and are called IDEAS. 

(3.) Ou the other side, the powers of the eternal Nature also image themselves according to the 
manner of the forms to the fire, viz. in a dark, sharp, hard, fierce, prickly-stinging, bitter, anxious, 
fiery, and cold manner, which are not creatures, but an imaging of the powers in the Nay, that is 
in God’s wrath; and yet they are continually penetrated or possessed with the Yea and the central- 
light, and changed into a Love play, as it were an evil thing becoming a good thing, or a damned 
soul or angel becoming a good, holy angel. f 

(4.) Such imaging of the IDEA hath indeed been from eternity, where the Spirit of God hath 
seen all things, what there should and could come to be, when such imagings should be brought 
forth creaturely ; yet it cometh not from a divine Consultation of the Holy Name, but existeth in 
the Outflowen free will, according to both the central-fires of the powers, where the powers do 
create and image themselves. The own-will imageth itself in the Nay, viz. in the fierce fire’s 
kind, and the Yea or outbreathing of the Unity, formeth itself in the Light; and both these figures 
stand in one only ground in one another. In the Yea standeth the Holy Name of the love of God, 
and in the Nay standeth the name of the wrath of God; and there the Yea, in the Holy Name of 
the divine Love, wrestleth with the Nay (that is, with the outflowen will of the self-receptiveness, ) 
for the victory, and yet it is no other than a Love play. For the Light penetrateth the imaging of 
the darkness, whereby this imaging is set into a joyful triumph, and thus there is an eternal 
overcoming of the Dragon in God’s wrath, and yet it is no other than a sport of both the central- 
fire-wills. 

(5.) And here is the purpose of God, of which the Scripture speaketh, and yet it standeth in the 
own or self-will. God, inasmuch as he is, and is called God, or rather Deity, hath need of no figure, 
put the powers are necessary for the overcoming. 4 ’ i 

(6.) And here is also the ground of the devils, where the self-will, that is the Way, strove in an 
jmage-like manner, against the Yea, and departed from the Yea, having divorced itself by its own 
self-motion, and become a devil, viz. an enemy against the Yea, and entered into own image-like 
dominion. = 

(7.) In this ground, we also see how Michael hath striven against this Dragon and the imaged 
False wills, in which false wills was yet in the beginning, the Yea, viz. the Holy name, when they 
were angels. But the self-will of the central-fire’s own receptiveness, severed itself from the Yeu 
in itself, and therefore it was thrust out by the Yeain the name Michael. _— : 

(8.) This also is set before us in Holy Scripture, both by the prophet Mich and by king Saul, 
when an evil spirit from the Lord entered into Sawl, and also into the prophet Zedesiah and his 
companions. Also when the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, that he may go up and fall at 
Ramoth-Gilead? And one said on this manner, and another said on that manner. And then came 
forth a spirit and stood before the Lord, and said, I will persuade him. And the Lord said unto 
him, Wherewith? And he said, I will go forth, and be a lying spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. 
And he said, Thou sralt persuade him, and prevail also ; go jorth, and do so. | Kings xxii. 20, 22. 
This same Lord was now the Wrath of God, which burned over Israel, as is to be seen in many 
places of the Scripture, especially in Moses and in the prophets, that the Lord threatened them 
in his fire’s might, that he would devour them. [Understand the Scriptures do not always mean 
the same thing by the word God, Lord, Lord God, @.9. this Zord is not that of St. James i. 13 J 

(9.) Thus we now understand in this ground rightly, that such pouring forth of God’ s wrath 
cometh out of such a foundation, for in the Holy name of Ged, viz. in the centro of the Light, there 
is no wrath-will, but only love, which is God himself. aed 
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(10.) But in the Nay, that is in the fire’s might, exist such beams of wrath; and these are the 
evil spirits in Sawd, and in the false prophets, and also in the babylonish strife of the Sects and par- 
ties, in respect of the opinions in Religion. Wherein they do not purely and sincerely love God, 
cleaving only to him, but will only run on in inventions and reasoning ; and thereupon such sourees 
of error, and such evil’contentious spirits do rise up out of the fiery soul, which is sprung forth out 
of this ground of the eternal central-fire, and become a creature. ; 

(11.) These sources are mere evil spirits from the Lord of God’s Wrath, sprung forth out of the 
self-will of the own-receptiveness, and are right heretics, or cast-out spirits, as they, the sects, re- 
proachingly cal] eachother. Whereby we see, that they strive merely for the victory of theirimages, 
and in the latter would continually overcome the Holy name, viz. the outflowen Word of God; 
for they strive only about the letter, after that manner as the inward strife is, and cometh to pass, 
between the Yea and Nay, that is between the two eternal principles. 

(12.) And in this strife, did the holy name JE-SUS sink itself down in the humanity, that it 
might overpower such source of the Dragon and the wrath of God, and release poor man from the 
will of the Nay; and so now in this strife he ruleth over all his enemies, viz. over sin, death, the 
devil and hell, as the Scripture saith, téJ/ these his enemies, (which all of them are enemies of the 
kingly and princely throne of Michael, because they are become thrust out of it,) be laid under his 
feet as a footstool, and this dominion and imaging in this throne ceaseth. 

(13.) Hereby, to those that are of the true theosophic fraternity, whose understandings are en- 
lightened by God, enough is shown; and we intend this in love to all. It is the highest arcanum 
which God openeth to us, and the very last, for those that can understand it. But for the scorners, 
so long as they shall persist in being such, we have written nothing, but we seal it with the eternal 
will, so that it shall be understood by no rash-judging, self-willed, blind scorner. Amen. 

(14.) But now how we may really understand such depth of the Deity, and search all things, 
according to what St, Paul saith thereof, that the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deeps of God, 
1 Cor. ii. 10, and that the natural, rational man in self-ability, viz. the own-will, apprehendeth 
nothing, and yet that this is apprehensible in man, understand it as follows : 

(15.) Man is an image of the Being of all beings, a true image of God, according to Love and 
Wrath. For jirst, the soul is the eternal central-fire of the self-will, for out of that must all creatures 
come, and not out of the pure Deity. 

(16.) And secondly, the soul-spirit is the central Light-fire, sprung forth out of the eternal IDEA 
of the power of God, and is supernatural; wherefore it is also a temple of the Holy Ghost, in which 
Christ dwelleth, and feedeth the soul with his flesh and blood, that is, with divine and human 
balsam, in which the death and wrath of God is become breken: whereupon there remaineth such 
divine balsam in the Spirit of the soul essentially, as Christ saith, Whosoever eateth my flesh and 
drinketh my blood, abideth in me and Iin him. John vi. 56. : 
~ (17.) But thirdly, the outward body is of the outer world, out of the four elements and the as- 
tral spirit, which outer dominion ruleth the outward life; after which outer dominion the Adami- 
cal soul longed or lusted, and for the sake thereof severed its will from the Unity of God, and in- 
troduced it into the dominion of this world. Where the will in itself became captive by the Dragon 
of God’s wrath, and turned into a monstrum, when the true spirit died or faded away, so that the 
light of God extinguished to it, and the |DEA became dumb and inoperative. 

(18.) Which spirit the Zdea, JE-SUS, Viz. an efflux from the divine Unity, came to assist, and 
introduced again the light of the Love into the poor soul. 

(19.) When now this name JE-SUS, which was called CHRIST when he assumed the humanity, 
entered into the poor apostate soul, and penetrated it with this beam of God’s Unity, then became 
the eternal idea, viz. the true Spirit, in such balsam of the Love, living and moveable again; then 
the light again shone in the eternal darkness of the soul, and the Nay was reunited with the Yea, 
cea then Michael in the strife, stood against the Dragon, viz. the name of the throne in Christo 

esU. 

* (20.) In this light the soul seeth again into its native country, which it had at first, viz. into its 
original, out of which it sprang forth; for the Name of God is én it, and worketh in the spirit. Here 
it standeth in the contemplation of God, and may search out ali things; yet not in self-motion and 
own will, but when the Name of God in the moving, entereth into it, then it looketh upon the form- 
ing of the WONDER-DOING NAME, it seeth and heareth what God speaketh in it; not in image-like 
speaking, but virtual or vital in the understanding, as the prophets have spoken. And yetthis is in- 
comprehensible to outward reason. Of which St. Paul saith, Our conversation is in heaven, Philip. 
iii, 20, and yet also that a thorn was given him in the flesh, a messenger of Satan, (viz.an opening 
or efflux from the spirit of lust,) 40 buffet him, 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

(21.) Understand this matter rightly, thus ; a man seeth such secret mysteries in the Spirit of 
Christ, wherein all treasures of wisdom do lie, as the Scripture testifieth throughout. Thus are we 
to understand what the eternal counsel of God is, and then also how man may come to such vision 
or contemplation. We have here only hinted at the possibility, but the way or process how to at- 
tain thereto, is largely enough described elsewhere. 


Thus much, we say, by way of suggestion, or in elucidation of the man- 
ner--summary yet sufficiently explicit,* in which the Questions may ‘be 
treated by the Candidate, as observed on p. 663, by way of testing his own 
theosophic apprehensibility, along with the other specified qualifications 
necessary to present a just and adequate portraiture of Mr. Law’s mental 
constitution. Wherefore, he may now continue the solution of the remain- 





* for the full and complete demonstration of the several points involved, and only general 
opened in these Answers, reference must be had to the following Treatises ‘of Tauvontedaa ae 
THREEFOLD Lirrk, THREE PRINCIPLES, FoRTY QuESTIONS, BOOK OF THE INCARNATION, SIX 
Pornts, and Mysterium Maeno, mentioned p. 18—24, and ll—14,,supra. ‘ ; 
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ing Questions, in such respect; or commence de novo, and answer them as 
his own speciality of genius may direct him therein. 


We have now finally completed the task proposed to ourselves by this 
Work, and submit the whole to the consideration of the qualified reader. 
The design of it having been so repeatedly expressed on its pages, as well as 
its object, will render it unnecessary for us to add anything at length on those 
points, on the present occasion. What we wish to obtain, is the portraiture 
of a beau-ideal man of sterling sense and genius, of solid and sufficient eru- 
dition, a christian gentleman, a sage, and a divine philosopher—in the high- 
est sense of the terms, from as it were a living model of the same; which, or 
the materials for which, we think we have furnished in the present volume, 
or if any deficiencies thereof, they may be supplied out of those at our com- 
mand, conjointly with the ingenuity of the desired artist. Our object being 
in effect,—to form or establish, (by way of direction of the education of the 
rising future generations of men,) a practical STANDARD, of a perfectly 
square or right proportioned, uniform or nonidiocratic, equally developed 
or exactly balanced mind, and consequently sound judgment, in regard to 
moral sentiment, erudition, literature, science, philosophy, and christianity, 
the latter* in its full theosophie scope, as well as simple evangelical know- 
ledge and experience. poe 
: As concentrating these qualifications and perfectious ina character, we 
think soberly, that we are justified in presenting the as yet unknown WIL- 
LIAM LAW to public notice in that respect ; or at all events, as the near- 
est approximation to such an estimable and admirable combined excellence 
that we have ever met with, (or can conceive to have been,) either in the an- 
nals of history, (see Note, p. 334, 371, etc.,) or in the course of our own ob- 
servations in life. And as his mind was, we say, so exactly composed and 
‘arranged, by nature and by art, by true erudition and piety, so he brought 
his knowledge and judgment to bear in the same just adequateness, and re- 
lations of moral value, in whatever became the subject of his mental eon- 
templation, and issued from him, either by his pen or his word of speech ; all 
being so to speak, poised and regented by perfect common sense acting un- 
der the light of high wisdom. Not that we mean to say, that Mr. Law was 
a totally regenerate, or a perfect man, but only that his mind was most ad- 
mirably qualified for, and uniformly and highly advanced in growth toward 
that blissful consummation: for the piercing fiery sharpness, acidity and bit- 
terness of his natural essences, (which qualities in the finest fruits of this 
world, as indeed of Paradise itself, form the ground of their rich taste and 
fine spirit when at perfect maturity,) were not yet so perfectly tinctured by 
the exterior action and inward developement of the divine light, as to be 
absolutely transmuted (though in his will so,) into paradisical virtues and 
divine graces; which is perfect inward regeneration. Wherefore, when he 
deemed it needful, they could be, as they were, experienced or tasted accord- 


ing to their fundamental astringency and stinging pungency, by those who 


when, affected by them, had not divine virtue sufficient to transmute their 
action into love, or in whom such qualities of the dark principle predomi- 


* We would add the following to the list of books of Section III., viz. on p. 636, after Discourses 
on Subjects, etc.,— FAITH and REASON COMPARED, with a new Preface, translated from Lat. 
ed. of 1707, 12 mo. London, 1713, reprinted 1787.” Also, on p. 638, after Letters on Animal Magnetism, 
~_ NEWNHAM, on HUMAN MAGNETISM, 8vo., 1845; also Dods’s PHILOSOPHY of ELEC- 
TRICAL PSYCHOLOGY, (American,) 12mo. 1852; also, the NIGHT SIDE of NATURE, by 
Mrs. Crowe, 12mo. 1852. Also, on p. 641, previous to the Life of Bramwell,—The LIFE and 
CHARACTER of GERHARD TERSTEEGAN, 12mo. 2nd ed., 1834. And, The LORD’S DEAL- 
INGS with GEORGE MULLER, BRISTOL, 4ih ed. 8vo. 1850. Also, on p. 638, line 7, after 
#18 mo. 1705,’ (respecting the manifestation of the spirits of Colour and Sound in a érint/y and 
seplenary, in this temporal principle,)}—HAYTER’S TREATISE of COLOU RS, 2nd ed. 1830, and 
HAY’S LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOURING, 4th ed. 1838; with FIELD’S ESSAY on the 
ANALOGY and HARMONY of COLOURS and SOUNDS. 
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nated, and who, by the evil motion of which, and the consequent pernicious 
action thereof on the public happiness, had given him cause as a guardian 
sage of truth, so to correct or reprove them. 

Such, then, being our belief, (however rhapsodical our statements may 
appear to those who are ignorant of their well-groundedness. who have not 
tasted of the refined intellectual food and refreshments, or felt and enjoyed 
the supreme ravishing light, which enable us thus to speak ; ‘and whose opin- 
ions and judgment therefore upon the matter, until they are enabled to speak 
from experience, must necessarily themselves be phantustical and presump- 
tuous, however they may usher them forth in an assumed garb of ability 
and knowledge, or a religious sentimentality of expression,)—such being, we 
say, our conviction, (and how far our judgment may be deserving of atten- 
tion, in the absence of positive knowledge, must be either admitted, or left 
to those to declare who are capable of it,) we may not only be excused in 
our high admiration of such elevated and surpassing excellence, as we have 
described, but even be deemed worthy of honour, for having made it thus 
known to the world, and attempted thereby the object, which we state we had, 
and have in view to accomplish, by the present publication. © ' 
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And now to return to the Candidate, by what has been given he will be 
enabled to qualify himself duly for the proposed task, and in referring him at 
this close, to the Advertisement at the commencement, (upon which we need 
hardly repeat the whole work is merely of the nature of a large commen- 
tary,) we have only to add, that Communications in reply may be addressed 
(as stated at the foot of p. 51,) to Parto-Trvronicus, and left at 24, Lup- 
Gare STREET, LONDON, whereupon they will receive immediate attention. 

(This treatise begun October, 1847, completed December, 1853.) 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


timations having been given at intervals throughout this work, of a 
roposiWon to publish by Subscription, a beautiful Edition, new and care- 
villy of the theosophical Works of Law, Behmen and Freher, with i att 
iagrams, and other ce ee which would oc- : 
handsome 8vo. Volumes, of about 500 pages each,— 
ies who may be desirous to share in so hited an. aad 
£50 or £100 each toward the expense, or becoming 
copies of the same, the total cost averaging, it is 
me, are respectfully requested to communicate 
onicus, as before directed, at 24, LupGATE 
eal nature of these serial writings, is, in 
a word, the revelation and demonstration of the mystery of GOD and Nature, 
of eternity and time, angels and Man, an all creatures, and reasons of things, 
or in a word, the entire philosophy of * h.--We may just add, that the 
German edition of Bohme’s Works, which would be strictly followed in the 
proposed translation, is that published A.D. 1730; ich surpasses every other 
for precision of arrangement, as well as original coMgctness. 
= Further, we would recall to the reader's mind, what we have said respect- 
ing the necessity of a Theosophie College,—in regard to the true, enlightened 
fathoming of Christianity, and the establishment of a system of training of 
right subjects for its propagation, in the high arcana, science, arts, and pre- 
rogatives of the regeneration,—on p. 559, 638—40 supra, and elsewhere 
throughout this work. From the first of which references, we make the 
following extract :— 
‘ May the Lord infuse into the heart of some rich reader of this treatise, 
‘so great a power of his love, and kindle therein so intense and affecting a 
‘desire to proclaim the Divine glory, by the promotion of the reign of hea- 
‘venly Wisdom on earth, as shall lead to the cheerful tendering of the need- 
‘ful pecuniary means for the establishment of such a Scheme. For surely 
‘a more glorious, philanthropic and sublime christian work—one more con- 
‘ducive to the happiness of the world, and the elevation of the human intel- 
‘lect—might scarcely be accomplished.’ One of the very appropriate em- 
ploymeats of the chief inmates thereof, might indeed be the preparation of 
the above proposed new series of theosophical and other corresponding lite- 
rature; presenting in fact an entirely new original and complete, and as such 
standard philosophy to the world, for all future ages. In short, all the sci- 
ence and art, theoretic and practical, for the perfect evangelical regeneration. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO THE ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Inrropuction Tro THEosoPny, mentioned p. 676, in 18mo., might itself 
serve for the presentation of an abridged edition of the Works of Law, Boume, and 
Freuer to the English public. For instance, the Second Volume (the First Volume 
being almost completed,) might contain Mr. Law’s ‘ Appeal,’ and ‘ Spirit of Prayer, 
adding to the last Dialogue of this latter work, the first Dialogue of the ‘ Way to Divine 
Knowledge ;’ this as a complete finish to this volume. The Third Volume might consist 
of the Second and Third Dialogues of the ‘ Way to Divine Knowledge,’ retrenching 
however a few leaves of obsolete matter at the commencement of the former of the 
Dialogues. And following this in the same Volume, might be given the ‘ Spirit of 
Love,’ with a select few of his Letters. The Fourth Volume might commence with 
Boume’s writings, placing the Mysterium Magnum as the introduction to their scope 
and contents. And so on to the end of them, which in the whole might occupy eight 
or nine Volumes, as in the German edition. About the Fourteenth Volume might 
then commence FreneEr’s writings.—Next after these might be presented three or four 
treatises of Animal Magnetism, setting forth in proper classification, its various record- 
ed and known phenomena, both of body and mind, and also in respect to the instinc- 
tive and inanimate creation; and then indicating the ground and mystery of the same, 
with suggestions as to its further application, all according to the constituted princi- 
ples, properties, and laws of nature, as described in the previously given theosophical 
treatises. And also showing how this wonderful, but as yet undeveloped, nay, unap- 
prehended discovery of these last ages, (of vital magnetism,) has ever been the great 
experimental desideratum to theosophy, though alluded to and prophecied of, by its 
grand masters in their writings, (composing the former portion of this course of study,) 
as an event that should assuredly arrive, and to be continually expected. When in- 
deed, the writings of Béume, or rather the realities of wisdom and truth so wonder- 
fully configured in them, should be rendered apprehensible to any, and every right 
subject and artist; nay, when greater wonders of pure natural and evangelical truth, 
(not of Swedenborgian or other astral phantasma,) than those, should be opened 
to contemplation and research, at the will and direction of the controling and rightly 
graduated magus. (See, for instance, Boume’s allusions to the time of lilies and roses, 
(the paradisical efflorescence and fruitage of the varieties of the human life and intel- 
lect,) the downfal of Babel, and his continual hints to his schoolfellows, concerning the 
secret science and art of magic, the point of motion in nature, the separator and tine- 
ture, the working creating word, &c.; also, FREHER’s allusions and assurances of the 
same nature, as on p. 468 supra ; also Law’s similar averments, as at the head of note, 
p- 560 supra, in his published ‘ Letters,’ and at the end of his * Animadversions on 
Trap.” _By the supply, then, of this congenial experimental (@ posteriori) philoso- 
phy, and by the marriage of it with the previously revealed (a priori) central philoso- 
phy of God and Nature, or as it is more properly termed, theosophy; coupling there- 
with also, the high Bramwell-like or standard evangelical and other sublime experi- 
ences of the divine life possessed by the christian church, as implied in the contents 
of pp. 634 to 641,—by these we say, a ey is presented to us, whereby to unlock the 
door and to enter into, and freely explore the most secret arcana of the practical 
mysteries of the divine and natural magic; and whereby indeed, all that is well 
grounded in the ancient Hermetic or Alchemic philosophy, may be proved,—if not 
found to be mere rudimentary conceptions and potencies, in respect of our new, con- 
summated evangelical dispensation, or autumnal fruition in man of divine understand- 
ing and power. 

The chief practical end then, of these last proposed volumes in this series, would 
be the judicious exposition of the art, whereby the humanity with respect to its moral 
or divine capacity, may be magically freed from its disorder, pollution and deadness 
(as implied in the imperative requirements of our Lord in order to realise his life, 
salvation and redemption,) and then powerfully introduced into the birth element 
and qualifications of the spirit of love, or its original and redeemed inward perfection 
This, it is admitted, is the end of the common Christianity ; but the latter no longer 
possessing the power of the keys, or high graduation in divine experience and re- 
condite science, we maintain, is unable to effect the same, as contemplated in the Gos- 
pel,—which intimates that the true disciple or perfect believer in Christ, shall be in- 
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wardly as his glorified head and Lord, and shall manifest that sublimate exaltation of 
nature by corresponding works, wisdom and power. But on this topic we must not 
here enlarge. We might also refer to the glorious benefits of such a divine art in 
respect to education, in opening and strengthening the intellectual powers,—but shall 
conclude these remarks with the following extract in reference to this, and all other 
points, involved in the above observations :— 

“Neither the medicus nor the alchemist hath the ground of the tincture, unless he 
be born again in the Spirit. Such an one seeth through all, whether he be learned or 
unlearned; with God the peasant is as acceptable as the doctor.—The tincture is a 
thing which separates, and brings the pure and clear from the impure, and which 
brings the life of all sorts of spirits, or all sorts of essences, into their highest degree of 
exaltation! Yea, it is the cause of the shine, or lustre ; it is a cause that all creatures 
see and live. But its form is not one and the same—it is not in a beast as in man; 
so also is it different in stones and herbs. Although it is truly in all things, yet in 
some things it is strony, and in. some, weak. 

“But if we search what it is in essence and property, and how it is generated, then 
we find a very precious and noble substance in its birth, for it is come forth from the 
virtue and fountain of the Deity, which hath imprinted itself in all things. And there- 
fore it is so secret and hidden, and is imparted to the knowledge of none of the wn- 
holy or sophisticate to find it, and therefore it remaineth inviolably hidden to him.” 

With this quotation we close, merely repeating that the object of these last volumes 
in the course, would be to turn to the divine and proper account, in such position and 
relation, and after a further adequate development of it, the glorious discovery, pheno- 
mena and philosophy of the desideratum of vital magnetism. 

We have then stated, above, the arrangements we propose, respecting the publi- 
cation.of Law’s works. We have also described the German edition of Boume, to be 
strictly followed in the proposed new translation of his writings, viz. that of a.p. 
1730. It remains then, in this Postscript, to give the partigulars respecting FREHER’S 
writings ; which are only known, and only can be known to ourselves. These inti- 
mations may therefore serve as a direction for their future publication, should it not 
please the Divine Providence to honor us as the immediate instruments of so great 
a benefaction to the world. 

The following then, is a correct account of FREHER’s WRITINGS, and in the order 
in which they were composed. ‘After which statement, we shall present our annota- 
tions respecting the editions to be followed in case of their publication. The Titles 
and Contents are these following :— 


(1.) SERIAL ELUCIDATIONS of the PRINCIPLES of PHILOSOPHY and 
THEOLOGY of BOHEMIUS, surnamed the Trvronic TurosopHER. In NINE VOLUMES. 


VOL. A.—(1.) Of GOD considered WITHOUT all NATURE and CREATURE. 
(2.) Of GOD, considered as MANIFESTING HIMSELF through Eternal NATURE. Of the Two 
co-ETERNAL PrincipLes—Of the SEVEN PropEerties—And, of the THREE CONSTITUENT Parts 
of Nature. Witha SYMBOL in illustration of the subject. 

VOL. B.—AN EXPLANATION of that SCHEME, or Table of BOHEMIUS, wherein GOD is 
CONSIDERED in the UNITY and TRINITY, WITHOUT all NATURE and CREATURE.— 
(3.) An ANSWER to an OBJECTION, concerning the DESIRE’S ATTRACTING ITSELF.— 
(4,) Of the further MORE EXTERIOR MANIFESTATION of GOD, through the CREATION 
of ANGELS. Of MarerRIAL CavsEes.—(5.) Of the FALL of LUCIFER and ALL his ANGELS. 

VOL. C.—(6.) Of the CREATION of this our OUTWARD THIRD PRINCIPLE, wherein 
we Live, and Move, and have our Outward Being. Witha Discourse on the Scors of St. Joun’s 
Worops, ‘IN THE BEGINNING.” 

VOL. D-—(7.) Of the FALL of MAN from his primeval GLORY and PERFECTION, down 
INTO the SPIRIT of this WORLD.—(8.) Of the NATURAL PROPAGATION of MAN, in this 
now CURSED four-elementary WORLD.—(9.) Of MAN’S REGENERATION, through the 
BLOOD and DEATH of CHRIST. 

VOL, E.—(10.) Of the ETERNAL WORD’S BECOMING FLESH. Or of the PURE, IM- 
MACULATE CONCEPTION and INCARNATION of our LORD JESUS CHRIST, in the 
WOMB ofthe blessed VIRGIN MARY. : 

Nore.—The above systematic discourses are presumed to have been written between A.D. 
1699 and 1703. The references therein made to J. B.’s Works, it may be proper to mention, 
are to the German edition of 1682, the numbers of the paragraphs or verses of which, 
do not always correspond with those of the English translation. The next treatise to 
which the author now applied himself, was that which we have hereafter denominated 
Microcosmos: the idea of which was originally taken by him from a German publication 
of a.D. 1696, by Johan Georg Graber and Johan Georg Gichtel, entitled, cA brief Manifesta~ 
tion of the Three Worlds or Principles in Man.’ The original title of this treatise, was 
THREE VERY DIFFERENT TABLES WITH THEIR ExPLANATIoNS. Inthe year 1717, the 
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author made considerable enlargements in the ‘Explanation’ of the First Table; and ia — 
the year 1727, an alteration was made in the Second and Third Tables, by the substitution 
of a Peacock for a Hunting Dog, according to J. B.’s metaphor in his ‘ Mysterium Mag- 
num,’ xxi. 12. We shall therefore present this work as if composed a.D. 1717. 


[The preceding treatises in elucidation of the scope and principles of philosophy 
and theology of BoHeMIvus, were written at the request of esteemed friends of the author, and lent 
to them for perusal; amongst whom may be mentioned the learned Francis Lee, and the Rev. E. 
Waple, of St. Sepulchre’s, Skinner Street. Indeed, it would appear from observations intersper- 
sed by the author throughout his writings, that what he undertook of this nature up to the year 
1712, was altogether done at the entreaties of his friends, on emergent occasions. About the 
close of the Seventeenth and the early part of the Eighteenth Century, the writings of Bohemius 
(such of them as could be obtained, for they were then as now rare to be met with,) were earnestly 
looked into by many learned persons; some of whom (as might well be imagined, ) formed miscon- 
ceptions of their very profound yet exact and true sense, and so raised objections to such points and 
averments in them, as seemed to them in disaccordance with sound philosophy- Among the latter 
parties, it appears was one Mr. P., a friend of the Rev. Mr. Waple above-mentioned, who there- 
fore requested our author to clear up the true sense of J. B.’s ground which had seemed to his 
friend uncertain; whereupon he wrote the following Treatise, as on similar occasions, the remain- 
ing pieces of this series. These latter, we conjecture, were composed between the years 1705-12.] 


VOL. F.—NOTHING and SOMETHING. Being a DISCOURSE concerning 
the TRUE SIGNIFICANT SENSE of BOHEMIUS’s DEEPEST, ETERNAL or ABYSSAL 
NOTHING. HOW this NOTHING (according to his Gift and Declaration) BRINGS FORTH 
ITSELF into SOMETHING, in and through the PROCESS of Eternal NATURE. HOW this 
SOMETHING is DISTINGUISHED FROM, (or WHETHER, and in WHAT SENSE it may 
be called OPPOSITE TO,) that former NOTHING. BUT more especially, HOW ALL his 
different DESCRIPTIONS of the DIVINE BEING, in UNITY and TRINITY, now as BE- 
FORE or WITHOUT, and then as IN or AFTER Eternal NATURE, (only by means of UN- 
DERSTANDING distinctly the PROPER MEANING of his ETERNAL NOTHING and 
SOMETHING,) may be found standing, without all Contradiction, ina MOST HARMONIOUS 
CONCORDANCE. Writtenin EXPLICATION of FOUR EMBLEMATICAL FIGURES, in 
which what is herein stated in Words, is for more distinct Apprehension, represented by several 
Signs and Characters. 

Nore.—The Four emblematic Figures mentioned in this title, (or as they might have been very 
properly termed—a Four-fold spiritual Figure,) constitute the first four of the ‘ Thirteen 
Theosophic Emblems’ which were afterwards engraved and inserted at the end of the 
Second Volume of J. B.’s Works, large 4to., published a.p. 1764. These four Figures, con- 
taining the basis of the divine revelation, the author enlarged into the Scheme in ques- 
tion, we judge about the year 1710. They were, probably, composed in elucidation of the 
single Symbol invented and inserted by the author at the end of VOL. A, supra, which 
figure might not have been clear to the readers of that discourse; whereupon on further 
reflection, the author was enabled to present his conception in this more lucid and felici- 
tous manner. Query, Were the four circularly inclosed figures on p. 4 of our 4to. collection 
of fair copies of all the Author’s symbolic illustrations to his writings, also originally in- 
tended for, or belonging to this figure at the end of VOL. A., or to the treatise here in ques- 
tion: which are thus respectively headed, Without all Nature—An Eternal Nothing—Why 
the Eternal Nothing introduces itself into Nature and Creature—And, How the Eternal 
Nothing introduces itself into Nature? We think whether so or not, in case of publication 
they should go with the latter.—[This treatise was not finished, because the objector 
owned himself mistaken, and satisfied by what the author had so far given. The first 
Nine pieces of the next following Volume (G.), however, supply what is wanting to it.] 

VOL. G —(1.) NINETY SEVEN POSITIONS concerning GOD in UNITY and TRINITY, 

CONSIDERED both BEFORE and AFTER Eternal NATURE, according to BOHEMIUS’S 
CENTRAL PHILOSOPHY.—(2.) GENERAL POSITIONS concerning the DIVINE BEING 
in UNITY and TRINITY, and especially the GENERATION of ETERNAL NATURE, gathered 
from our FORMER WRITINGS, according to the mind of BOHEMIUS, and all taken either 
immediately FROM his own plain unquestionable WORDS, or by means of an EVIDENT CON- 
SEQUENCE flowing forth freely out of them. An wnjinished treatise. [At the end of some 
thirty pages of this Discourse, we find the following remark made by the author, Here the matter 
was interrupted, nay broken off with violence.|—(3.) HOW the PROPERTIES of Eternal NATURE 
are to be considered IN GOD.—(4.) HOW that the TWO SIMILIES made use of ina FORMER 
DISCOURSE, do NOT IMPLY that there are TWO TRINITIES.—(5.) FIVE QUESTIONS. raised 
OUT OF the FORMER DISCOURSES, ANSWERED.—(6.) CONCERNING the Expression 
DARKNESS in GOD.—(7.) ANSWERS to the following TWO QUESTIONS, first, Whether Bohe- 
mius asserts, that there was a motion of thecentral fire with its own self-desire, whereby the Will of God 
was slirred in both fires, and the wrath fire broke forth, before the Fall of Angels? Secondly, What 
is the true notion of own self-desire as it relates to fire and forms, and such like things of themselves 
tnanimate; will and desire, in propriety of speech, belonging only to intellectual and rational be- 
ings?—(8.) A CONFERENCE (between A and B,) concerning ETERNAL NATURE whether 
OUT OF GOD, oronly EFFECTED BY his WILL.—(9.) REPRESENTATIONS of BOHEMIUS’S 
ETERNAL LIBERTY and ABYSSAL UNITY, pari passu ambulant. 

Nore.—Here at this place, of this collection or arrangement of the author’s earlier writings 
might not inappropriately have been inserted, the Fragment entitled, ‘The SUBSTANCE 
of THREE CONFERENCES between a GERMAN THEOSOPHIST and an ENGLISH 
DIVINE,’ written it is supposed about A.D. 1710.—We also take this opportunity of stating 
our conjecture, that the Fragment of this author, (of the exact character of writing of this 
last mentioned, and doubtless of the same date of composition,) headed IMMANUEL and 
treating expressly of the ‘SEVEN PROPERTIES of NATURE, with its TWO co-eternal 
PRINCIPLES, and THREE constituent PARTS,’ was designed as a sequence to the 
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Discourse of NOTHING and SOMETHING heretofore mentioned. Wheth 
ever finished this piece, or whether he abandoned it, with a view to acne: eine 
contents in the projected Conferences on Predestination, cannot now be ascertained ; but. it 
is certain that the last mentioned ‘ CONFERENCE’ Fragment, was left by the author in 
the state in which it is now found.—Further, there might have been also introduced in 
this place and relation, the remaining Fragment, in the author’s handwriting, (as indeed. 
are all these Fragments here mentioned,) which we have denominated ‘A THEOSOPHIC 
CONFESSION of FAITH,’ written in German and English, face to face, which com- 
mences at PRorosiTion XCV, and ends at Proposition CXXIV. There is every reason 
to conclude, this last inestimable piece was really completed, and that it was written by 
the author, immediately after the treatise of the ‘Becomine May, ete.’ described Vo. E, 
supra; but no traces now exist either of the antecedent or subsequent portions of it, to 
_ a eae described. To resume. : 
0. e PROCESS of the PHILOSOPHICAL WORK, considered as thoroughly ANAL 
with THAT in MAN’S REDEMPTION through JESUS CHRIST; and er opel ner sere 
POSITIONS, as to its PRINCIPAL CIRCUMSTANCES, According to the DESCRIPTION 
ee - Bee Sey aks a Chaps. vii, x, xi, xii—(11.) The GROWING of 
wit to their YEARLY RENEWING i - 
DESCRIBED by BOHEMIUS. Sa he ronak ee Biara 
VOL. H.—CGRITICAL OBSERVATIONS upon the REV. EDWARD WAPLE’S EXERCI- 
TATIONS upon the PHILOSOPHY and THEOLOGY of BOHEMIUS, as elucidated in the 
PRECEDING DISCOURSES, and as set forth in J. B.’s WRITINGS, made at his own request. 
VOL. I.—The PARTICULAR CONTENTS of all the Former Treatises, (v. pp. 461—91 sup.) 
[The above series of Writings were composed, as we have stated, between a.p. 1699 and 1712, when 
Mr. Waple died; at which time, it would appear, our Author resided in his house.] 


(2.) HIEROGLYPHICA SACRA, or DIVINE EMBLEMS, in THIRTEEN 
FIGURES, with their EXPLANATIONS. In elucidation of the BIRTH and BEGINNING of 
Nature, and of the MORAL PROGRESS and END of THINGS. 


(3.) SIXTEEN CONFERENCES, CONCERNING the modern DOCTRINE of 
PREDESTINATION. Illustrated with SYMBOLS and DIAGRAMS. Wherein the Subject is 
fundamentally Resolved from the Ground of Nature, as well as from Scripture. In Eight Vols. 


_ VOL. I1—THE FIRST CONFERENCE. A Dissuasive from searching into the 
doctrine of Predestination —THE SECOND CONFERENCE. Proving that the Scriptures do not 
always understand the self same by the words, God, and Lord.—THE THIRD CON FERENCE, 
Of the Deity considered as in himself only, extra naturam. Point, Centre, Cireumference.—THE 
FOURTH CONFERENCE. Ofthe Deity as manifested in and through the Properties of Eternal 
Nature, which are and must be Seven.—_THE FIFTH CONFERENCE, Concerning the Three 
Radical, or Inferior Properties, and of each of them in particular. 

VOL. I1l.—THE SIXTH CONFERENCE. Concerning the Fourth Property of Eternal Na- 
ture, standing between the Three Inferior, and the Three Superior properties. With Three large 
Digressions. The First, against Socinus; the Second, proving that this Nature is justly called 
Eternal; and the Third, against that New (Bourignon-Poiret) Doctrine, which denies an Absolute 
Necessity for the Death of Christ upon the Cross. [The subject of this latcer digression was made 
the foundation of a large special discourse; which immediately succeeded the present work.] 
THE SEVENTH CONFERENCE. Concerning the Three Superior Properties of eternal Nature. 
The production of the Fourth Property, or united Power of Fire and Light. A parable of A/i-mine 
etc. God, and our God. J. B.’s Word, ‘Scientz, not rightly expressed by the English word, Science. 
‘A true Fable of Will-mine. Riches and Poverty of Eternity. 

VOL. IIl._THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE, Concerning the Two co-eternal Principles of 
Nature. Of Annihilation and Transmutation._THE NINTH CONFERENCE, Being a Particular 
Consideration of that Noble Simile, so much recommended to our Consideration by Bohemius. 

Nore.—Hitherto, the Author has only been preparing the way fora fundamental resolution of 

the doctrine, according to the central philosophy of Bohemius. In the remaining Con- 
ferences, it is settled first according to the Scripture, and then according to the previously 
opened ground of Nature, being represented according to J. B.’s deep and full sense thereof. 
The chief importance of this work consists in the comprehensive and perspicuous elucida- 
tion of the seven properties of Nature, with its two co-eternal principles, and three con- 
stituent parts, of darkness, fire and light; which is contained in the Third to the Ninth 
Conferences, above described. This most essential knowledge, of the Seven Properties of 
Nature, is in no other of this author’s works, so clearly, copiously, and demonstratively 
exhibited as in the present treatises.—No one can have any solid pretensions to a know- 

- ledge of theosophical truth, until he shall have mastered in understanding and experi- 
ence, this most fundamental subject, of the constituent ground of Nature. 

VOL, IV.—THE TENTH CONFERENCE. [Wherein the Doctrine is settled, as yet, only 
according to the Scripture.] Predestination cleared up by Seven Particulars in the Simile of a Wise 
Man. Five Kinds of Predestination cut off from this Discourse. Proofs that God neglected no 
Soul, neither before, nor under, nor after the Law. x f ‘alike 

VOL. V.-THE ELEVENTH CON FERENCE. Three Preliminaries ; first, What Truth is in 
the Scriptures ; secondly, Of the Letter and the Spirit; and thirdly, Of rightly Dividing the Word 
of Truth. Voluntas Signi et Beneplaciti. Of the Turning of Man’s Will. Of God showing Mercy 
to whom he will. Of Pharaoh hardened. Of Jacoband Esau. Ofthe Father’s giving men to the 
Son. Objections raised from Romans ix, and other places in Scripture. Of St. Paul and St. James 

« about Justification. ! 

VOL. VI.—THE TWELFTH CONFERENCE. St. Paul and St. James reconeiled about jus- 
tification. The Strongest Predestinarian Argument, Answered. | A Dream about the Doctor. Of 
Pharaoh again, as also of Jacob and Esau. Election and Reprobation not two collateral Branches of 
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VOL. VIL.—THE THIRTEENTH CONFERENCE. Concerning Pelagianism, or, the Grace 
of God and the Free Will of Man.—THE FOURTEENTH CONFERENCE. Concerning Semi- 
Pelagianism. Of Jeremiah, Ebedmelech, ete. An English Simile. A Wise and Foolish Son. ‘the 
Preventing Grace and the Engratted Word are one, and yet also distinct. Saul and St. Paul. With 
a Translation of Gottfried Arnold's Impartial Account of the Pelagians and Semi-Pelagians in his 
‘History of the Church and of Heretics,’ in the German Language. gas : 

{In the author’s Original the following remarks are prefaced by him to this discourse Bae) 
this Fourteenth Conference belongeth my translation of a treatise of one who calls himself Hilar. 
Theomilus. But here is only the half part thereof, because the other half is not restored, but kept 
back from me wrongfully, by one, who certainly would have charged me with injustice, if I had 
served him so,” etc.] 

VOL. VIII.—THE FIFTEENTH CONFERENCE, Concerning a MS. of Bishop Sanderson, so 
far as his Ninth Position, upon the modern doctrine of Predestination, the Series of the Decrees of God, 
and the Causes and Means of Men’s Salvation: as also many Questions which are now most in agt- 
tation, not only in the Church of England, but in many foreign Churches also, popish and reformed. 
Written by him, part in Latin and part in English, but now (upon a certain emergent occasion.) 
translated and transcribed all in English by one, who heartily wisheth that Babel might be pulled 
down, and that the Spirit of God might be built up in Jerusalem.—THE SIXTEENTH CONFER- 
ENCE. Concerning the same MS. from the Bishop’s Ninth Position to the End. Also further con- 
sidering several Distinctions between Grace and Grace, which are used by Predestinarians. 


Norr.—These sixteen conferences are considered to have been written by the 
author, chiefly in the year 1715; who, it is presumed, adopted the dialogue mode of re- 
presentation, as being best calculated to elucidate his very profound subjects, without too 
much wearying the attention and patience of the reader, Still it were to be wished that 
the substance of the Third to the Ninth Conferences had been presented in amore condensed 
form, as indeed the worthy author would appear to have proposed to himself to do, in and 
by the ‘Immanuel’ Fragment, referred to in the notices of the contents of VOL, G, supra, 
but which whethercompleted or not, does not now appear. The theosophical student may 
very profitably go through these intermediate Six Conferences, and extract out of them 
that which is purely of solid instruction, This work is duly illustrated with symbols. 


(4.) FIVE CONFERENCES, concerning the ABSOLUTE NECESSITY of all 
the HOLY SUFFERINGS and DEATH of JESUS CHRIST upon the CROSS. With a large 
HIEROGLYPHICAL FIGURE, representing the PROCESS of CHRIST, in effecting the RE-~ 
DEMPTION.—THE FIRST CONFERENCE. Being Preliminary to the Arguments against the 
position—‘ That the Mediation of Christ implies no Necessity of his Veath ;’ and giving an Account 
of the Origin of the said Opinion.—THE SECOND, THIRD and FOURTH CONFERENCES. 
Proving the Necessity of the Death of Christ, from the Ground of Scripture. THE FIFTH CON- 
FERENCE. Wherein is demonstrated the Necessity thereof, under some Emblematical Figures. 


Norr.—This work is supposed not to have been completed by the author, though 
the special mention of two more conferences, made at the end of the Fifth Conference, 
and also of the large hiercgiyphic figure which was to be the subject of these remaining 
portions of it, would seem to imply the contrary. If the two deficient conferences were 
really written, they were not with the Author’s other MSS., at the time of his decease, nor 
have they been in the possession of his intimate friends, and admirers of his writings since, 
up to the present moment. The origiual copy of this work, which is supposed to have 
peen written a. p. 1716, is likewise no longer known to be in existence.—The portion of it 
which will be of most esteem with the theosophical Student, is the Fifth Conference. And 
we are not sure that, in case of a republication of the ‘ Third to the Ninth Conferences’ of 
the ‘ Predestination’ work, in asevered form, this last or fifth Conference of this Work might 
not very judiciously be placed before them, though an ‘‘ unfinished ” piece. 


(5.) MICROCOSMOS, or the Formal IMAGE of DEITY and all NATURE, 
MAN. Considered in his PRIMEVAL STATE, his FALLEN STATE, and his STATE of RE- 
GENERATION. In THREE TABLES or SYMBOLS, with their EXPLANATIONS. 


Nore.—As may have been perceived by the annotation made on VOL. E. of the 
Elucidations, etc., these Tables with their Explanations were originally composed imme- 
Ayre | diately efter that suid treatise; but that the author’s improved knowledge in subsequent 
years of his reflections, led him to make a great enlargement of the Explication of the First 
Table; though for want of convenience, leaving the other two in their origina] state. This 
First Table with its Explanation, would appear to have been regarded, either by the author 
himself, (on account of its universality ot comprehension and completeness, and its prac- 
tical christian scope,) or by his particular friend, copier and illustrator, Leuchter, as one 
of the best of his performances, for in the portraits afterwards made of him by the latter, 
this Table is generally represented as being held in his hand, and the subject of his imme- 
diate contemplation. As we have observed, the finishing stroke was put to this Explana- 
tion ofthe First Table, in year 1717; and some time afterwards, after the author had finished 
his two last pieces, which were written in his native German language, the translation of 
this Table and its Explanation, was also made into the same language whether by the 
author himself or by Leuchter, does not now appear. The writer however is inelinied to 
think only by the latter; whose German copy is that in the British Museum; and which was 
made to match his copies of the author’s last two pieces, in the German language and cha. 
racter, which are in our possession. The author’s first rough drafts in German of the 
‘Tables’ themselves, with English Explanations, were then made, it is conjectured, about 
A.D. 1703; the final ones, from which the colored copy in the B. M. was afterwards made 
about A. D. 1727.—We should observe, that the German translation of the Explanatio of 
wre this First Table, is more illustrated with Diagrams and Emblems than the English or i 
g Dal; wherefore in oase of publication, our English copy should be compared with that aa 
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where the Emblems and Diagrams (of all of which we hold separate copies, ) should be in- 
serted. The Tables themselves were subsequently engraved for insertion in VOL. LI. of 
J. B.’s Works, 4to., pub. A. D. 1772, with a purported Explanation of them annexed; but 
this we must state, is asad mutilation of the original, and should no longer be tolerated. 
The drawings of the Tables are also not done justice to, by the engraver of those plates; 
these being much deficient in expression and spirit, to the said original fair copy drawn 
by Leuchter, now in our possession.—The real origin of these Tables and their Explana- 
tions, we must not fail to add, was to elucidate the plate (or truth couched in it) by J. B. 
himself, in Chapter ix of his THREEFOLD LIFE. 


(6.) EPISTLES. WRITTEN in London, during the YEARS 1713—1717. 


THE FIRST LETTER. To the Church or Religious Meeting, in Bow Lane. Wrote 
in the early part of the year 1713. (2.) THe Suconp LerTer. Tothe Same. With also, Parr 
or A LerTer read by the Author at the Conference held according to the Proposal in this Second 
Letter. (3.) THe THirp Levrer. Read and delivered by the Author to the Church in Bow 
Lane, November Ist. 1713. (4.) Tun FourrH Lerrer. Wrote probably 1714, or early in 1715. 
This Meeting was not, as has been stated incorrectly in a letter of Mr. Law of April 8th. 1747, the 
celebrated Philadelphian Society, (which arose about a. p. 1697 and continued until a. p. 1703 or 4, 
and the spirit of which, as appears from Roach’s writings, was somewhat maintained up to the 
date of his two publications,) but was a Society formed about a. D. 1706 of a number of persons who 
were also well versed in the terms and phraseology of the writings of Bohemius, but some of 
whom it would appear, madea lamentable abuse or perversion of them. These Letters, as the ob- 
servations at the end of the ‘ Explanation’ of the First Table of ‘Microcosmos,’ show, how their 
Author was induced to visit and assemble with that Society, about 1712, and what he thought of its 
proceedings; and containing his views how torender the company a truly spiritual Church. (5.) Tar 
FirrH LETTER, addressed to one Mr. Inglis in Scotland, dated September 20th. 1715. This Mr. (A /, 
Inglis had addressed a Letter to this Society in November 1712, (which is attached to our collection 
of these Epistles,)in answer to one from it; also another in, itis presumed, the following year, both Vi Pres. 
of a deeply pious practical character: and it appears that a correspondence was kept up between 7 
them, also that Mr. Inglis was privately made a referee, by one of the members, whose spirit- 44 ¢/...h 
ual conduct had subjected him to the suspicion and censure of his brethren; whereupon ensued 
the Letter of this author last mentioned. (6.) TuE S1xtH Letter, which is found in the Copies" 
of his Letters, next following the Letter to the Bishop of Bangor, but which we think might judi- 


ciously be inserted in this place, was probably addressed by the author to the members of this So- Cer 
ciety generally, or to his own particular friends amongst them, at what date does not now appear, 
but probably previous to the above mentioned Letter to Mr. Inglis. (7.) A Lerren of 15 sheets, to fee 


a Mr. Gildersleve, wrote immediately after the Tenth of the Sixteen Conferences, A.D.1715, (8.) A 

LEetrrer TO THE BISHOP OF BANGor, dated August 8th. 1717, on the subject of the Bangorian con- tebe 
troversy, in support of his Lordship. (9.) A LeTTeR, in the German language, to a Mr. Lucibecher 

(residing across the sea,) dated February 5th. 1723, wherein the author mentioneth his particular LPL 
friends, viz. Berry, Leppington, Leuchter, Lorentz (Laurence) and Carlshoff. 


Nore.—These letters to the Church in Bow Lane, beam with the sublimest piety, erclepirr 
and most enlightened and profound christian science. Also the ‘Letter to Gildersleve,’ 
which relates chiefly to predestination, the subject of the Conferences in which he recently 
had been and was then employed, contains here and there some beautiful elucidations of 
recondite truth. In this work is found the Symbol of the Eye of Eternity, seeing at one 
view, in itself, all that is past, present and future. 


(7.) A TREATISE AGAINST the DOCTRINE of the RESTORATION of 
ALL the DEVILS and LOST SPIRITS. Herein is snown, Firsv, the Great DIFFERENCE be- 
tween the Fart of LuciFER and tHat of ADAM. Next, the NoTion of the ‘ EVERLASTING Gos- 
peLLors,’ together with their Etent Curer ARGUMENTS. FURTHER, the AuTHOR’s InzA on the 
‘SuBsect, accompanied with ExPLANATIONS and ILLUSTRATIVE SYMEOLS. And uasTLy, the ME- 
YHODICAL ANSWER to the said E1igHT ARGUMENTS of the ‘EVERLASTING GosPELLORs.’ Written 
in the German Language, in London, A.D. 1718. 


Nore.—This treatise is one of the most elaborately illustrated of all the author’s 
writings, aud perhaps the deepest metaphysical or logical treatise that was ever presented 
to the world upon such subjects of recondite truth, as those,upon which it treats. 


(8.) ATREATISE of GOOD and EVIL. Wherein Good and Evil are considered, 
First, as in this OurwaRp THIRD PRINCIPLE, SECONDLY, as in the Two InrERTOR WoRLDs, 
yet as BEFORE the Day of SEPARATION. ‘And LASTLY, as AFTER the Day of SEPARATION. Ina 
Conference between A and B. Written in the German Language, in London, a.D. 1720. 


Nore.—lIn the author’s Original of this work, now before us, the Fourth or last 
Conference is no longer to be found; nevertheless it is contained in the Copy of it, which 
we also hold, made by Leuchter. This treatise commences at ‘page 561,” in face of which 
js an ‘ Antiscript,’ by the author, calling attention to this circumstance ; which is to inti- 
mate, that this treatise implies an antecedent one, and the due understanding of it, in or- 
der to apprehend the present work. From a Note at the head of it, it appears to have . 
been drawn up to clear a Scruple. On looking over the author’s own writings, we can find 
no work to which this remark may be supposeé to refer, except it be the Sixteen Confer- 
ences on Predestination,’ the pages of which are double pages. Page 560 therein, we find 
to be in the Eleventh Conference, the subject of it (see Title above given) being Voluntas 
signi et bene placiti. This page begins with the words, ‘ever any other man —and the 
pottom of the said double page, ends with these words, ‘which the triune God.’—Were the 
original of the work ‘‘ against the restoration of devils” numbered with this extent of 
pages, then we should conclude this treatise to have been an appendix to that work, 
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(9.) PARADOXA, EMBLEMATA, Z.NIGMATA, HIE ROGLYPHICA, de 
UNO, TOTO, PUNCTO, CENTRO. Being ONE’ HUNDRED and FIFTY THREE THEOSO- 
PHIC DIAGRAMS and EMBLEMS, with LATIN CIRCUMSCRIPTIONS, and an ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION thereof affixed. Composed in London, A.D. 1717, 1718 and 1720. 


(10.) A large, elaborate Symbolical Figure, Table, or Emblem, upon stout papier- 
maché or cardboard; whereon is represented at one view, the Mystery of All Things, in their mu- 
tual and reciprocal relations. The different Considerations of the Abyss of Deity (in which the 
great sphere of all Natural Being floats,) being distinguished according to their respective charac- 
teristics, by different depths or indentations, and the relations of Nature and its principles thereto, 
and these to each other, by more exdented, or outward and raised superficies and colours. An En- 
graving of this large symbolic model was inserted in Vol. IV. of J. B.’s Works, published 4.D. 1781, 
headed, THE TRUE PRINCIPLES of ALL THINGS; also, a plate made from the colored drawing, we 
hold, of the ‘ Tree of the Soul.’ Whether invented by Freher, or only by Leuchter, does not now 
appear; but this Figure might very well preface J. B.’s great work, the MYSTERIUM MAGNUM. 


ANNOTATIONS respecting the ORIGINALS and COPIES of this AUTH OR’S 
WRITINGS, where deposited, and which Copy ought to be FOLLOWED in CASE of 


. PUBLICATION, with other incidental Notices. 


(I.)—On the Serial Elucidations of J. B.’s Philosophy and Theology, Vols. A, B, 
C,D,E,F,G,HandI. av. 1699—1703—1710. 


(1.) The Author’s own original of this entire series, with the said I Index, is in our 
possession. No other copies have the Index to them; which refers to the pages of this original 
copy. These treatises, as we have intimated, were written at different times, as manifest by the 
paper and style of writing. They have evidently been much perused; marks and references here 
and there upon their pages, show them to have been looked over amongst others, by Fras. Lee, and 
also by Mr. Law, as well as by the aforesaid Rev. Mr. Waple, &c. They are all bound in calf and 
lettered. A and B Vols. are in 8vo., the remainder in 4to. Vol. I forming the Index to their 
Contents, is strong paper backed only. In case of publication, this original should be followed, as 
at first written and pointed, but expunging the continentalisms of for to see, for to understand, 
etc., and making such simple alterations merely. The references to J. B. in all the Author’s own 
compositions, are to the German ed. of 1682; but in some of the copies thereof, the references are 
altered to the English translation. 

(2.) There is good reason to suppose, Mr. Law made an entire copy of this Series, as we hold 
his copy of Vols,F and G, but not of the other Volumes, In copying out, he gave a better English 
turn to some of the sentences of the German Author’s original, besides retrenching in places, where 
it might judiciously be done. 

(3.) The next best written copy (of A to H only,) of this series, is that in the Brit. Mus., Add. 
MSS., No. 5767—5774, which is by Leuchter, in 4to, vel. The Author's writings therein deposited 
are entitled, FUNDAMENTA Mysrica Jacoz1 BoHEMII TEUTONICI, EXPLICATA. PER ANDREAM 
Dionysium FREHERUM. (Add. MSS. 5767—5792.) They were presented to the Museum by Mr. 
Edward Fisher of Bath and Bristol, through or from whom, the greater part of the same Author’s 
MSS. we hold, are come into our hands. No. 5767 Vol. has a portrait of the Author, like the one 
prefacing our copy of the ‘ Letter to Gildersleve.’ 

(4.) We have also in our possession another uniform copy, (A to H) 4to. vel. made by Allan 

Leppington, except Vol. B, which isin anotherhandwriting, at the end of which is written October 
27. 1728; and further excepting Vol. G, which is bound in calf as the Author’s original, and the 
writing of it in a very deformed hand. 
_ _ (5.) We also hold a copy of A Vol. in the same above Vol. B handwriting; at the end of which 
is written July 22. 1727. Also a copy by Mr. Law (with his said alterations) of F and G Vol. Also, 
a copy in Jarge 4to. calf, of vols. Ato H in a more recent hand. This forms a part of the three last of 
the Six Volumes in 4to., containing Copies of the chief part of the Author’s Writings, which were 
originally purchased at the Sale of the Books of Richard Cosway, Esq., R.A., and F.R.S., Portrait 
Painter to the Prince Regent (about 1818—20); who was also the intimate friend of the Lady de 
Clifford and Mrs. Udney: which two ladies jointly had the forming of the mind of the lamented 
Princess Charlotte. Several copies of one or two of the Aand B Vols of this series, by Leppington, 
and others, originally belonging to a Mr. Holdcroft, which were rejected by the writer on purchasing 
his library, were afterwards disposed of in London, a.p. 1849. 

(6.) Respecting the Fragments of Treatises specified in the description of G Volume, supra,— 
the original of the ‘Substance of Three Conferences between an English Divine and a German 
Theosn ne in the rate handwriting, is in the Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 5784, half bound. It 
expressly intimates the parties in question to be Mr. Waple and this Author. 
this treatise in the handwriting of Edward Fisher. ‘We hols rone6 

Secondly,—the original of the Fragment headed ‘Immanuel,’ on the ‘Seven Properties of 
Nature’ we ourselves have in possession, in the Author’s own handwriting; which exactly corre- 
sponds in the style of its writing, and other particulars, with the above-mentioned ‘ Conference’ Frag- 
ment inthe B. M. We have also a copy of it by Fisher. 

Thirdly,—the Fragment of the ‘ Theosophic Confession of Faith’ we hold the original of, itself, 
as referred to in the note on G Vol. supra. Also a copy by Leppington.—We repeat it, as much to 
be lamented, that the additional portions of this va]uable piece, (as of the ‘Immanuel’ Fragment) is 
no longer, to our knowledge after many inquiries, in existence. 


(I1.)—On the Hieroglyphica Sacra, or Thirteen Theosophic Emblems. a.D.1703, 10. 


(1.) As we have before said, the author’s own original is in our possession; the 
four first Lables having been composed as an elucidation of the Emblem at the end of A Vol., or 
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rather of the truths therein symbolised. We have also intimated that the sequential Nine Tables 
were added sometime afterwards, and have fixed that period about a.p. 1710; but the designs of 
he treatise ‘against the Restoration of Devils’ have led us to suppose that these remaining Tables 
might have been added after the completion of that Work; and yet the writing and paper lead us 
back to the original conclusion, and further to infer, that the said designs of that German trea- 
tise, (against Universal Restoration) so far as they resemble those of this Work, might have been 
accommodated to that treatise from the present work.—It is to be observed, that these Symbols 
begin at the end; the reason being, that the first four are considered only as one, ora fourfold Fi- 
gure, the fourth representing pure Eternal Nature, or God, or God in Trinity, or the outward im- 
mediate manifestation or birth of the abyss of Deity, ‘‘ wherein all the powers, glories, and perfec- 
tions of the hidden, unapproachable, supernatural Deity, have their wonderful manifestation,” and 
thence in the creatures born out of it. The three first plates therefore, represent the motion or 
speaking of that eternal standing and eternally generated essence, éernarius sanctus, or kingdom of 
heaven of the fourth plate; in other words, the working ground, or root of all nature, or natural 
being.—Therein the theosophic student will observe the birth of the two co-eternal principles, 
and seven properties of nature, with its three constituent parts: which are the ground or working 
powers of all things, both of mind and matter, eternal and temporal, even of all qualities and sensi- 
bilities of all life.—They have been formerly published in vol. ii. of J. B.’s Works, 4to., 1764. 

_ __ (2.) We also hold two copies of this series of Emblems, both of them by Leuchter: one follow- 
ing exactly the author’s original, with the descriptions in face; the other a later copy with the 
tables proceeding in the regular order, and the descriptions of them placed altogether at the com- 
mencement. ‘There is also a similar copy by the same Artist, in the Brit. Mus., ddd. MSS. 5790. 


{III.)—On the Sixteen Conferences concerning Predestination. A.D. 1715. 


(1.) The author’s originals of this work, with the exception of Conferences iv, v, 
vi, ix, xii, xv, and xvi, which are most probably lost, not having certainly been heard of by col- 
lectors of these writings for sixty years past, we have in our possession. They were originally con- 
tained in about thirteen vols., in brown paper backs and lettered. By this clue and other noti- 
ces in this sketch, itis possible that at a future time, the author's missing MSS, and Fragments, 
may be traced and recovered. 

(2.) There is however a very beautiful and entire copy of this Work in the British Museum, 
made by Leuchter, Add. MSS., 5775—83. ‘They were thus arranged by Leuchter in Eight Vol- 
umes, as being the most equal and appropriate division of them. All Leuchter’s copies of this 
author’s writings, though he himself a German as the author, are written with great care, and in 
a very clear round hand; being probably what he made for his own use. They were however sold 
(as we shall state hereafter in our collected memoranda respecting this Author,) at a Sale by auc- 
tion at Islington, in the year 1772, and were bought by old Mr. Denis, Bookseller, of New Bridge 
Street, Blackfs. At the death of Mr. John Denis, his son, at the close of the last century, these 
were obtained by Mr. Edward Fisher, and the greater part of them presented to the Brit. Museum. 
In case of publication, the ‘Conferences’ which are above stated as being wanting in the author’s 
original, should be supplied from this source; or rather the copies which we hold (besides the ori- 
ginals) of all these missing Conferences, with the exception of Conf. xii, xv and xvi, might be 
compared with this Brit. Mus. copy, in order to see whether they be correct, and the italicised words 
duly distinguished. There would then be only necessary, to copy out the above named xii, xv, 
and xvi Conferences. 

(3.) In the Six Volumes, 4to., calf bd. Extracts from this Author’s Works, formerly in the pos- 
session of the late R. Cosway, Esq., which we hold, as before mentioned, there is a copy of all 
the first Nine of these Conferences. Amongst our collection of MS. books, will also be found a 
recent copy of the first Three Conferences in 4to., pound calf, by a modern hand, and again, of the 
Fourth in 4to., bound calf, with a copy of Canfield’s Third Part of ‘Rule of Perfection,’ &c., but these 
latter are not to be depended upon. ; ? 

(4.) These Conferences we have no doubt were written in the year 1715, perhaps the concluding 
ones in the year 1716, and the earlier ones possibly in the year 1714. The Author at that time and 
for several years previous to 1715 or 16, residing in Eagle Court, St. John’s Lane, near Smithfield. 


(1V.) On the Five Conferences concerning the Necessity of the Holy Sufferings 
and Death of Christ upon the Cross. With a large Hieroglyphical Figure. a.p.1716. 


(1.) The original of this treatise, as we have observed, we have not been able to 
trace, but the original draught of the large Symbolical Figure is in our possession. In the large por- 
trait drawing of the author, prefixed to the fair copy we hold, bound together in one large 4to. vol., 
green vel., of all the illustrative diagrams and tables of the author's writings, made by Leuchter, 
this large Symbol is represented as lying open on his table, his other writings (with the exception 
of the ‘First Table’) being exhibited as standing in order beside him, pound, with their titles labelled 
oneach. We may just mention that this last work, (the Collection of the symbols and other illus- 
trative designs of the author’s writings,) came by a singular providence into our hands, as did in- 
deed all his writings, originals and copies, as well as those of Mr. Law, Francis Lee, and others : 
and that by it, or rather by the above mentioned notification of his writings contained in it, we were 
enabled to ascertain whether all of them were preserved to us, which happily we find to be the case. 
Without this clue, we had been unable to trace out this fact, and also to present the series of par- 
ticulars contained in these pages respecting them ; and we do rejoice at being the instrument of pre- 
serving and making known such inestimable and unique, and—as will be found, we consider, in 
respect to the promulgation of theosophy or divine wisdom—essential writings and instructions, to 
the world. : 

(2.) We hold a good copy of these Five Conferences, ma vols., 
vellum.—There is also a fine copy of the same, by Leuchter, in one vol. 4to., vel., deposited in the 
Brit. Museum. This copy has also, inserted in it at its commencement, a clever reduced copy of 
the large hieroglyphic Symbol, which was to have been particularly and entirely elucidated in the 
now wanting Sixth and Seventh conferences: at the end of this volume, (of the Fifth conference, ) 


made by Leppington, in two vols., 4to., 
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there is a remark in Leuchter’s handwriting, that this work wasnotfinished. Possibly, as we have 
stated our surmise to that effect, the author abandoned the completion of this undertaking, to enter 
upon the confutation of the doctrine of Universal Restoration, which he especially mentions in the 
First of these Conferences, as one of the grand babylonish errors of his age: which would necessa- 
rily involve the resolution of the chief points that would have come under especial review in these 
two concluding conferences of the present work. Ashe thus expresses himself on that occasion :— 
‘« Now this opinion of the restoration of devils is founded by these babylonians, upon almost the 
same bottom as the non-necessity of the death ofChrist.” See also some similar observations by him, 
relating to this matter, in the concluding part of the Sixth Conference on Predestination. 

In this copy of the Brit. Museum, 4dd. MSS., 5785, is also found a very striking bust portrait 
of our author, which certainly ought not to be omitted to be also presented in case of publication 
of his writings. This portrait would require comparison with the others of him in his regular cos- 
tume, for instance, with the large portrait we before mentioned prefacing the Collection of the illus- 
trations of his works, also with that which prefaces our copy, (in a formal modern handwriting) of 
the ‘Epistle to Gildersleve,’ and with the two corresponding portraits of Nos. 5767 and 5789 Add. 
MSS. in the Brit. Museum. All these however must further be compared with the portrait in the 
‘ Paradoxa, Emblemata’ work of the author in our possession : which portrait is doubtless the most 
correct and genuine, being probably done at the very time of drawing up that copy of those emblems, 
which was, we judge, almost coeval with the author’s own original thereof. Whereas the former, 
larger featured portraits, making the appearance of the author’s countenance younger, were neces- 
sarily doneatalater date. Weare almost decided to regard this latter ‘ Paradoxa’ portrait as afford- 
ing a good idea of the general effect of the author’s person; still we are much pleased to see this bust 
design, which has indeed a natural unsophisticate air and sentiment, that we well understand, and 
feel to be correspondent with the spirit which the worthy original avows in himself in his ‘ Epistle 
to Gildersleve,’ and which is also manifest in his pious, deeply sensible ‘ Letters to the Cburch in 
Bow Lane,’ in his confessions appended to the ‘ Explanation of the First Table,’ and indeed through- 
out all his writings. $ 

(3.) The large Hieroglyphical Figure of these Conferences, was formerly engraved, and inserted 
in the first of the incomplete ed. of J. B.’s works, published a.p. 1764—82, at the sole expense of 
Mrs. Hutcheson, (Miss Hester Gibbon not having, as formerly surmised, joined in that expense,) 
out of respect to the memory of her esteemed friend, companion, and spiritual adviser, Mr. Law, 
who died a.p.1761, and who, we may here repeat, had nothing whatever to do with that publication, 
which was got through the press under the supervision and honest zeal, but great incapacity for such 
an important business, of a Mr. George Ward, an ancient friendly correspondent of Mr. Law, and 
great admirer of his talents; in which work assistance may have been also rendered, especially in 
the completion of the Fourth volume, after Mr. Ward’s decease, by a Mr. Langcake, another friend 
of Mr. Law, but perhaps equally as incompetent an editor for such a task as was Mr. Ward. 

(5.) We know of no other copies of this work than those above mentioned, except the further 
one, we hold, contained in the before mentioned Selections of the author’s writings, in six vols. 4to., 
formerly in the possession of Mr. Cosway. We have stated it.as our belief that this work was written 
in 1716, immediately after the Conferences on Predestination were completed ; and that after having 
got through the Fifth conference, the author laid aside the undertaking for a time, if not altogether. 
He then (1717) put the finishing stroke, emendations and appendix to the ‘Explanation of the First 
Table,’ wherein, it will be found, how wearied he expresses himself to be with writing so continu- 
ously, (indeed he must have almost laboured night and day with his pen as well as his mind,) but 
adds, that nevertheless he will not abandon it all suddenly, 4 

From observations interspersed in these writings, it appears theauthor was intimately acqu i 
with P. Poiret, between A.p. 1670 and 1680. See also the Philadelphian writings, Lee's conan 
Dodwell, pp. 194—221 supra, Roach’s two publications, and other books in German and English, of 
about A.D. 1690—1725, not to mention others of previous or later times, upon the topic of the ‘ ever- 
lasting gospel” and ‘‘ universal restitution,” which gave rise to the author’s next original treatise 
as before mentioned. Freher like Law and their great master in divine science, Bohemius, by the 
constitution of their uniformly developed and well balanced intellect and judgment, had as great 
and instinctive an antipathy to all unsound, and babylonish confusion of christian theology, and 
empty profitless religious idiosyncrasies of doctrine, however plausibly dressed up, as St. Paul him- 
self had to the Simon Magian conceits and alchemic pretences for the purification of the soul, in 
the first ages of Christianity. ® 


(V.) On the Microcosmos, or Three symbolic Tables, with their respective Ex- 
planations. A.D. 1703—1717—1727. J 


(1.) The first original of the Explanation of the first table, we have not seen or 
heard of, though we hold a fragment copy of the commencement of it, which sufficiently shows what 
a great improvement the present work is upon the one first drawn up. Neither have we heard of 
the author’s original of this present emended work; which yet we think must have been in Mr 
Law’s hands, when he made his copy thereof, for he would hardly have liked to copy from aco of 
so important and valuable a treatise as the present. The Author’s original of the ‘ faptangieee of 
the Second and Third Tables,’ are in the Brit. Museum, Add. MSS. 5787, the style of writing of 
which sufficiently testifies to us when it was composed by hii. At the end of it is a Latin Nae b 
some friendly hand, of the date of November, 1712.—These two Explanations as observed by the ae 
thor at the end of the ‘Explanation of the First Table’ were left as originally written; for. though 
he might have considerably enlarged and improved them, as he had indeed designed yet (as ne 
states) he was so weary with writing, and moreover what was needful to be further declared respect- 
ing them, would fully evidence itself to every reader and student of them, who had made huneele 
experimentally acquainted with and master of the contents of that ‘ Explanation of the First Table,’ 
which indeed was the sole object of it, that, in point of fact, a further elucidation was not necessar , 
and therefore he would forego his original purpose, but leave the Explanations of those latter TA. 
bles as at first composed. This we cannot but regret, with respect to the future schools of theoso 
phy, as we deem it desirable that the whole practical scope of man’s nature and relations had been 
fully elucidated by this divinely illumined, and rationally erudite sage.— We would recommend the 
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reader to look over if in his power, the German work before mentioned by Graber and Gichtel of 
1696, headed ‘ Theosophia Practica, or a Brief Explanation of the Three Worlds and Principles in 
Man, illustrated with Plates ;’ in order to form ajust conception of the origin of the present work, 
which was intended as a brief practical yet deep exposition and application of J. B.’s declaration of 
that subject in his THREEFOLD Lire. Who Graber was, we do not know, butif he originated the 
drawings whilst Gichtel attended to the literature, he possessed great ingenuity of talent as wellas 
high theosophical science,—more especially so, if he also originated the designs cr symbols to the 
early German editions of J. B.’s Works. 

(2.) The beautiful copy of this work, (of the literal portion of it) by Leuchter, in 4to., the first 
vol. in vel., the two latter Discourses in a paper back, are in our possession. Likewise, the copy 
made by Mr. Law for himself, of the ‘ Explanations of the First Table,’ in 4to. green vel., and of 
the Second and Third Tables, bound up with, but preceding the discourse of Vol. F supra, of *No- 
thing and Something’. 

The copy of the First Table Explanation, Brit. Museum, 4dd. MSS. 5786, isin a very deformed 
hand, and we question whether a perfect copy. We hold acopy of the self-same treatise in the same 
kind of writing. We also hold a copy of the same treatise in fol. vel. written by Leppington. 

We hold also a copy of the Second and Third Table Explanations, along witha fragment of the 
very original of the First Table Explanation (as before stated) in a fair hand. We should perhaps 
here observe that the title, ‘ Microcosmos,’ is only given to this work by ourselves, or rather it was 
written in Mr. Law’s copy of the ‘ Explanation of the First Table,’ by Mr. Langcake, during the time 
he badthe MS.incharge. And probably it was the finding of such treatises among Mr. Law’s MSS. 
in Mr. Ward’s papers, by Mr. Selfe, his friend and execu‘or, that led to the knowledge of Freher’s 
writings by Langcake, and then by Fisher, by whom they became subsequently hunted up. 

(3.) Respecting the ‘Tables’ themselves, the finest and best copy, from which the plates were 
made that were inserted in Vol. III. of the 4to. Ed. of J. B. of 1772, are, as before stated, in our 
possession. These are for the original Knglish ‘ Explanations.’—We also, as we observed, hold the 
original draught of these ‘ Tables,’ though with the descriptive names on the figures and veils, in Ger- 
man; also the amended rough draught, with the substitution of the Peacock for the Hunting Dog, 
at a subsequent period.—The copy of the ‘Tables’ to accompany the German tran slation of their ‘ Ex- 
planation’, is also in the Brit. Museum, Add. MSS. 5788, which is colored, The above mentioned 
‘rough draughts’ in our possession, were probably originals to this completed, but not highly fi- 
nished (yet very striking, on account of its being colored) copy of all the ‘Three Tables’, which 
may serve as a guide whereby to color future drawings of these Tables. Also the colored drawing 
of the ‘ Tree of the Soul,’ with its relations to all the worlds in which man stands, with other un- 
mentioned colored symbols, in our possession, may serve for a similar purpose. 


(VI.) On the Author's Epistles. a.v.1713—1717. 
(1.) The copy of the Four Letters to the Church in Bow Lane, and of the Fifth 


addressed to Mr. Inglis, (which latter is signed ‘‘D. A. F. a zealot for the blessed memory, and the 
sacred writings of Jacob B,”) made by Leuchter, in 4to. vel., is in our possession. Likewise the 
copy of the same made by Leppington, 4to., half-bound. Also the copy (if they are not the origi- 
nals) of the two letters from James Inglis in Scotland, of the date of 1712, and we suppose 1713, to- 
gether with a MS. in the same handwriting, (which also is the same writing as the fragment copy 
of the first original First Table ‘Explanation’, as before named,) to the Bow Lane Society.—Of 
these letters there does not appear to be any copy in the Brit. Museum.’ The author’s originals of 
them we have never scen or heard of. 

(2.) The original of the long ‘ Epistle to Gildersleve’ we are not aware of being in existence, nei- 
ther of the remainder of the letters which are generally found together with this Epistle, for instance, 
the letter headed “‘ To my friends,” and the one “‘ to the Bishop of Bangor, 1717.”—The best written 
copy of these three letters, (in one vol. half-bound, by Leuchter, to which is added a copy of the 
author’s letter in German, addressed to Mr. Liictbecher,) is in the Brit. Museum, 4dd. MSS. 5791. 
—We ourselves hold a very clearly written copy in a modern hand, 4to. vel. bound, illustrated with 
a bold portrait of the Author, including also a copy of the letter to Lfictbecher. Also, a copy in 
folio, vel., in the handwriting of Leppington; at the end of which are the initials ‘J. D. Oct. 4th, 
1782’ (the year wherein old Mr. Denis bought Leuchter’s and other copies of our author’s writings 
at Islington, as before observed). 


(VIL) On the Treatise against the Restoration of the Devil and all Lost Spirits. 
(Written in the German language and character.) A.D. 1718. 


(1). The Author’s original of this work, if ever he made any but rough draughts of 
the very elaborate and perfected theosophic symbols contained in it, we have never heard of. There 
is no copy of this treatise in the Brit. Museum. We hold a perfect copy of it in folio, green vel., by 
Leuchter, the German words being in English Jetter. Also we hold a copy by Leuchter of the 
Drawings and Symbols only, the literary portion of it being lost. This was evidently once a per- 
fect copy, and matches as to its size and paper, and German letter, the ‘ Explanation of the First Ta- 
ble’, in the Brit. Museum, Add. MSS. 5792, in the German character ; but it has been taken to pie~ 
ces to copy, the owner of it however not parting at the time with the Drawings which were there- 
fore preserved, and are come into our hands. We have had them bound up again with blank leaves, 
whereon the literary portions of the work may be transcribed, and so the whole be again a perfect 
pook. We do not know of any other copy in existence than the above named of this splendid trea- 
tise. Having already stated its especial nature in our incidental remarks in previous notices of 
these works, we need here say no more upon the subject. Very probably it was intended by the 
author to be a kind of finishing stroke to his profound theosophical labours for the benefit of man- 
kind, not knowing however how this might take place, yet doing all with a single eye, and in the 
fulness of faith, to the divine glory. And yet notwithstanding his writings have been only in MS., 
and tossed about in the world, have been put up to public auction, and subject to all kinds of chan- 
ces and dangers, arising from the Geath of friends and admirers, and falling into the hands of per- 
sons who might have no esteem for them, but have regarded them as enthusiastic mysticism and 
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folly, and so have destroyed them; together with other thousand possible misadventures,—yet, we. 
say, despite of all these perchances, the providence of God has still preserved them, safe up to the 
present moment; and it may be that they may yet perform their well adapted and, we think, pre- 
destined function, of being instrumentally, an universal blessing to all nations of the world! We 
consider the preservation of these writings to manifest a similar kind of special providential care 
and interposition to that which so signally was evidenced in the preservation of the scattered 
multifarious MS. writings of this author’s great master, Bohemius, as related in the a.D. 1730 
ed. of his writings. We cannot but greatly rejoice in being the depository of these inestima- 
ble, for ever useful productions, and the instrument of thus making them known to the world. Bo- 
hemius is the divinely appointed original Christian fountain of the true philosophy ot the universe 
of intellectual and physical nature, of God, Nature and all Things. ‘All that ean be revealed touch- 
ing the true ground and mystery of things, it has pleased God to open in his writings, with so ama- 
zing a power of light and conviction, as must almost strike the mind of the duly apprehensive rea- 
der, with awe and astonishment, yet gratitude and love. All that is mysterious and inapprehensi- 
ble to superficial or even philosophical readers, unless of very piercing and devout, illuminated and 
composed intellect—and even these may sometimes have a difficulty of clear perception; all their 
possible and ordinarily occurring doubtfulnesses and misapprehensions of the deep truths couched 
in J. B.’s writings, are all met or anticipated, cleared and resolved in the lucid and scholastic wri- 
tings of the extraordinary genius of our Author.—May we be enabled by the divine favour, to 
present to the world, a serial publication, in the right order of study, of the writings of Law, 
Bohemius, and this Author, with all necessary Netes and instructions, elucidated by all the dis- 
coveries of the established applied sciences; last not least of those of the sphere of intellectual and 
animal magnetism. Then the philosophy of nature and religion will be complete, and the world 
will have only to experiment upon it, and realise all that sublimation of the divine nature in man, 
of which it is capable; with the blessings and wonders and discoveries to which such moral or ra- 
ther divine elevation of the spirit and mind of man, must necessarily lead, and which appertain to 
it.—We presume the symbols and drawings in this work may be supposed to be carried to their 
highest perfection of elucidation, and justness of representation, of deep theological truth. 


(VIII.) On the Treatise of Good and Evil.—(In the German language.) a.p. 1720. 


The nature and construction of this work, not being, so to speak, an original 
new development of theosophic truth, but to clear up as it were a scruple,—we have already ex- 
plained. The Author's original, as we have stated, is in ovr possession, with the exception of the 
last Conference, which yet is contained in the copy we hoid of this work made by Leuchter, both 
being in the German character and beautifully written. The dedication however (to young Jere- 
miah Leuchter,) with several large and elaborate drawings, inserted by the author in the midst of 
the First Conference, is not contained in the copy by Leuchter. The author’s lettering upon the pa- 
per backs of these ‘ Conferences ’ (now however bound by us in one vol. 4to., vel., with blank leaves 
for the insertion of the last wanting Conference,) was as follows, in German: ‘ The First Confe- 
rence and First Continuation of the Same, {after the said Dedication] of Good and Evil—The Se- 
cond Continuation of the First Conference of Good and Evil—The Third Continuation of the First 
Conference of Good and Evil.’ There is not any copy of this treatise in the British Museum, nor, 
do we believe any other in existence, besides those here mentioned as in our possession. 


(IX.) On the Paradoxa, Emblemata, &c., Volume. A.D. 1717, 1718, 1720. 


(1.) The author’s original of this work we have never heard of. The copy we 
hold in small folio vel., clasps, is by Leuchter, and appears to have been made immediately after 
the original was completed. In this copy there are two emblems on each page, with their Latin 
cireumscriptions ; whilst the English translations are in a separate loose tract accompanying it. 
This as we stated contains a portrait of the author, with also his coat of arms, which however are 
affixed to all the regular portraits of him. 

There is also a copy of this work in the Brit. Museum Add. MSS. 5789, by Leuchter, but ma- 
nifestly of a later date than the one in our possession. It is likewise embellished with a bold por- 
trait of the author. The emblems in this copy are each made to occupy single pages, whilst the 
English translations instead of being in a separate book, are inserted under each emblem, with its 
Latin circumscription : which arrangement enables the work to be presented in 8vo. This is alto- 
gether a very beautiful copy, and the arrangements of it should be strictly followed in case of pub- 
lication. We know of no other copy than these here mentioned. 


(X.) On the large mill-board Symbol or Hieroglyphic of Deity and Nature. 


This original as we have observed, which was engraved and inserted in Vol. IV. 
of J. B.’s works, published 1782, and which is there headed the True Principles of All Things, is in 
our possession. In the engraving in question, the various depths or indentations of the figure ex- 
pressive of the various degrees and relations of the principles to each other, are not attem ted to 
be indicated, in any wise whatsoever, which is a great failure in this plate, "The original itself is 
rightly colored, though now much faded, and in case Theosophy—or the true science of the mutual 
relations and magical laws of Deity and Nature, and of the essential constitution of the latter, both 
exteriorly to, aifd interiorly in Man, and all beings—ever become, as it ought to become (being the 
science of ourselves, of our Father, of our lost patrimony and promised re- inheritance, &c. peagikon 
mon elementary school-study,—then copies might be made of this large mill-board Symbol (as 
indeed of all the other chief symbols,) to erect in such establishments, for the exercise and ues- 
tioning of the classes of students, in the principles and truths of Theosophic Science. ; a 

Postscripr.—Our beautiful Copy of All the Symbols, Diagrams, and Illustrations of this 
Author's Writings, (in one vol. 4to., by Leuchter,) may serve, in case of their Publication, as a 
Guide to the Engraver and Draftsman, employed thereupon. \ : 
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which the above described knowledge is to be superinduced, are these following— 


1. The possession of sound classical learning, luminous common sense, ac: 
ute ironical wit, and masculine strength of reason and judgment. 

2,—of high rhetorical art, and pure Saxon simplicity of verbiage. 

8,—of skeleton-leaf exactness of logical power and demonstration. 

4,—of easy, natural aspiration of thought, as to length and cadency of pe- 
riods, with great practice in argumentive composition. 

5,—of a devout and serious spirit, or mental complexion. And, 

6,—as to religion, of the ancient Methodist views, of the necessity and bless- 
edness of earnest devotion to God, and the attainment of perfect sanctity or holi- 
ness of spirit, and outward practical life. 
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N.B.—TZhe more this read and considered, with its Scripture and other 
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—“ It is with the pioneers of science, as with the pioneers of civilisation; they point out the’ 
way, and clear the paths along which others are to travel—leaving to posterity to appreciate their. 
genius aud labours, and to do honour to their magnanimity in braving the prejudice, superstition 
and malice, of the crude conceptions, ignorance and stationery interests, ruling their own age.” 


NOTICE.—The present pamphlet is a reprint of part of the preface of a 
Work of 688 pages, of the same size of page, butin nonpareil type,—which is 
thus entitled :— 

‘‘ To the Christianity, the Philosophy, the Erudition, Science, and Noble Intelli- 
gence of the Age.”— Notes and Materials for a Just and Adequate Biography of the Celebrated 
Divine and Theosopher, William Law. Comprising an Elucidation of the Seope and Contents of | 
the Writings of Jacob Bohme, and of his Great Illustrator, Dionysius Andreas Freher; with a 
Notice of lhe Mystical Divinity, and most Curious and Solid Sctence of all Ages of the World. 
Also, an Indication of the True Means for the Induction of the Intellectual ‘ Heathen,’ Jewish, 
and Mahomedan Nations into the Evangelical Failh. Printed for Private Circulation. London. 
A. D. 1848-56.” : 


The object of this Work originally, was to find or create an Editor, to write the 
BIOGRAPHY oF Mr. Law, in a worthy manner : whose unpublished MSS. and papers, 
(with those of other EMINENT PHILOSOPHERS,) had come into the possession of the 
Advertiser. And that, by furnishing to the candidate, who might possess the need- 
ful groundwork of academic ability, the means of perfecting himself in the necessary 
and singular knowledge—and spirit, requisite for the task. At the same time, it | 
was deemed appropriate, to set forth for his further enlightenment, the chief features ° 
of the information which was proposed to form the contents of the contemplated — 
work, which was accordingly comprised in this treatise; whence it became extended 
to its present dimensions. With the former object still in view, ag well as to confer | 
what is considered to be, a well-timed benefit’on the world, (awaiting the publication 
of Vols. If. and III. of the Introduction to Theosophy,) the Advertiser has reprinted 
the present Extract from the work, as above described, for general dissemination. 
The results of all which, he doubts not, will duly appear, to the great glory of God, 
and the fulfilment of his own earnest hopes and desires. Christmas, 1856. 











THE “EXTRACT,’—BEING A RECAPITULATION, OR 
SUMMARY OF THE ENTIRE WORK. 


The following Advertisement appeared some time ago in a public jour- 
nal, but as the peculiar talent which is required, might not be exactly deducible from 
the terms of the announcement, it has been deemed fitting to present a more ex- 
plicit and comprehensive statement in reference to the subject, and hence the present 
treatise. 

WANTED a Gentleman of high Literary Talent, and deep Devotional 
Spirit, not under forty years of age, who during his scholastie studies, has been 
well versed in the casuistry and metaphysics of ancient divinity, and whose style 
of composition is that of strict logical argumentation, however its severity may 


be arrayed in the simplicity and graces of rhetoric, to assist in writing an ele- 
vated religious and philosophic biography. 


The following series of works and tracts, are what have been selected as gene- | 


ral models, from a due study of which, according to the observations annexed to each 
may be gathered the exact nature of the required talent. , 


\.—Serious Call to a Holy Life, by W. Law, a.m.—Case of Reason or Natural 
Religion, fairly and fully stated, 2nd.ed. By W. ‘Law, A.M. Z i 


These treatises (with the Author’s ‘‘ Christian Perfection ” and his “ Three Let- 
ters to a Lady inclined toward the Church of Rome”) may be received as examples 
of the style of argumentative writing desirable, and showing the needful modicum 
of metaphysical knowledge. Also, as exhibiting masterly display of wit, brightness 
of imagination, penetrating observation of life, classic and felicitous delineation of 
Character, and an easy, flowing, complete handling of the subjects of discussion. 
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1l.—Earnest and Serious Answer to Trap.—Animadversions on Trap’s Reply. 
Both contained in Vol. i. of “ Introduetion to Theosophy.” 


’ As models for an ingenious, dignified style of address, for elevated sentiments of 
christian purity and holiness, and for the earnest and serious spirit which must breathe 
through the work. The qualifications of the former named treatises to be incorpo- 
rated with the characteristics of the present tracts. 


: IlI.—Short Confutation of Warburton's ‘ Defence of Christianity’ in his “ Di- 
vine Legation.’’ This also in Vol. I. of “ Introduction to Theosophy.’’—<An Address 
to the Clergy. By W. Law, a.m. 


The former of these treatises (in which may be said to be embodied the literary 
and other perfections of the previously named works,) may be taken as a model of 
the magisterial style and power of philosophic writing desirable. The latter, for the 
Elias-Baptist spirit of divinely animated zeal, resistless truth, and elevated wisdom, 
in which the biography from first to last should be composed—penhed indeed in such 
a holy, reverential glow of spirit, as if indited by a seraph; so as to inflame the heart 
of all its readers with the love of God and all holiness and perfection of life. 

The foregoing notices relate chiefly to the literary qualifications of the author: 
the following series of works express the ground of understanding, or sentiment of 
mind from which the work should be dictated. 


IV.—Treatise of Christian Perfection. By W. Law, a.m.—dJeremy Taylor. Of 
Holy Living and Holy Dying.—Of the Following of Christ. Vols. i. and ii. Quesnel. 
Reflections on the New Testament, in 4 Vols., 8vo., 1725.—Letter on the Primitive 
Christians, appended to Horneck’s Happy Ascetick.—Bp. Wilson’s Letier to Lady Eliz. 
Hastings, p. 356, seg.—Fleury. Manners and Behaviour of First Christians. 8vo., 
London, 1698.—Calmet. Commentary, with the Dissertations and Prefaces, (in French.) 

Augustine. Meditations, and Soliloquies, §c., 8vo., 1720. With other works of 
the ancients, Cyprian, Basil, Ambrose, Greg. Nyssen, Chrysostom, Greg. Naz., Jerome, 
Bernard, &c., wherein they especially discourse upon the blessedness, and means of 
attaining to perfect sanctity, purity and holiness, &c.—Taulerus. Les Divines Insti- 
tutions de, avec sa Vie. Also, his Exercises sur la Vie et la Passion de Jésus Christ, 
18mo., 1718.—Also, his Evangelical Poverty, with Life prefixed, in English. London, 
1708. And his Sermons in Latin. 

Relation de la Mort de Quelques Religieux de la Trappe. 5 vols. 18mo. Paris, 1755. 
—Tour to Alet, (in Volume Second of Schimmelpennick’s Port Royal Memoirs.)— 
Vie de ! Abbé de Rancé, par Dom Pierre le Nain.—De Rancé. The Sanctity of the 
Monastic State. 2 vols. 12mo. Dublin, 1830,—regarding therein what is of the es- 
sence of Christianity, or of expedient practice to the regeneration ; and imbibing its 
earnest and serious spirit. 

To form a right foundation for the high superstructure of a perfect Christian, 
regenerate, divine life. In the first place, inducing in the mind a profound and pierc- 
ing conviction of the vanity and emptiness of all worldly things, and of the degraded 
sinful state of the humanity by nature; and therewith an earnest conversion of the 
soul to God. Secondly, to arm the mind with a steadfast, immoveable purpose, to 
follow Christ fully, in his process of. the regeneration—in the way of his precepts, 
counsels and example,—the narrow way, the way of the cross, the way of faith ; as 
being the one only true and direct way, from defilement to purity, from sin to holi- 
ness, from darkness to light, from death to life. And thirdly, to furnish the soul with 
principles to walk manfully and surely in that way; that is, in the perfect spirit and 
power of prayer, of self-denial, of contempt of the world, of divine love, and universal 
charity; of humility, patience, meekness, long-suffering, obedience, purity, silence and 
resignation ; in heavenly foretastes of the world to come, in absolute trust and depen- 
dence upon God, with all that is earthly and temporal—all goods and evils of this 
present life, under the feet. 


V.—W. Law, a.m. Serious Call to a Holy Life. With his Case of Reason i and 
his Three Letters to a Lady inclined to the Church of Rome, 8vo., London.—Life of 
Baroness de Chantal (translated by Mrs. Blachford), 12mo., 1787. 
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A Treatise of the Cardinal Virtue of Humility, by Rodriguez, 18mo., London, 
1733. With a Preface, containing some Cautions and Directions with respect to Spiri- 
tual Books of the Church of Rome.—Also, to look over the Author’s Christian Per- 
fection, in 3 vols. 8v0., 1841 ; regarding therein, as in other similar writings, what is 
of the essence of Christian practice, or expedient to the attainment of an universal 
holiness and purification of soul. ‘ 

Life of Ignatius Loyola, Svo., London, 1686, Also, his Spiritual Exercises, 
(translated,) London, 1847. To read the Life with the eyes of an earnest seeker, and 
as free from a critical, or judging spirit, as an infant-school pupil. Be earnest, 
earnest—is the motto of the faithful, and truly enlightened child of God. Earnesiness, 
labour, perseverance, with understanding, (or faith,) are the essentials for high attain- 
ments, both in grace and nature: without these, no right knowledge of regeneration. 

Life of the Holy and apostolical Francis Xavier, (from Bouhours,) 12mo., Lon- 
don, 1813.—Also, Life of J. F. Regis, 8vo., London, 1738. See also, the Lives (in 
French and Spanish) of C. Borromeo, d’ Avila, B. des Martyrs, Nerius, Alvares, and 
Works of some of the Paris Oratorians, etc. 

Burnet’s Pastoral Care, third edition, 12mo., 1713.—Esprit de Frangois de Sales, 
par Camus, 8vo., Paris, 1747. Also, to peruse the spiritually unctuous, non-historic 
portions of his Life in French.—(Dupin’s Method of Studying Divinity, 8vo., 1720.) 

The Spiritual Combat, with the Peace of the Soul, &c., in 12mo., Birmingham, 
1769.—Butler. The Lives of the Saints. In 2 vols., imperial 8vo., (fine paper,) Dub- 
lin,—the devotional reflexions and memoriais thereof. 

Gottfried Arnold’s Church and Heretic History, (in German,) 1699, 1710, and 

| History of Mystic Theology, in Latin.—Poiret’s Bibliotheca Mysticorum, 12mo., 1708, 
in Latin.—Faith and Reason Compared, with a new Preface, in Latin, 1707 ; daghsk 
i , 12mo., London, 1713, 1787. 

Bourignon, Apology for, 8vo. London, 1699. Also, her Renovation of the Gospel 
Spirit ; and Light of the World, 8vo. To pass over her accessory doctrinal crudities, 
and petulant whimsies.—Poiret’s Divine Economy, vol. iv., the Premonition. 

Sates Discourses on Subjects relating to the Spiritual Life, translated from the French, 
a hint chun \ With a Letter on the Mystic Writers, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1749.—Life and Character 













a eee of Tersteegan, 2nd ed. 1834. @ Lord’s Dealings with Muller, Bristo : : 
| Se Linh Life of the Marquis de kenty, {2mo. London, 1684.—La Vie d’ Elisabet de ? En- 


‘fant Jesus, (Paris, 1688.)—La Vie d’ Armelle Nicolas. (la bonne Armelle,) thick 
18mo. Rennes, 1679, Cologne, 1704.— The Life of Gregory Lopez, (from the Spanish, ) 
18mo. London, 1675.—Devotional Tracts from the French, 8vo. 1724; or, Life of 
Nicholas Herman, Native of Lorraine, 18mo. Edinburgh, 1741, (translated from the 
Théologie de la Présence de Dieu,)—both relating to Frére Laurent de la Resurrection. 
The Interiowr Christian, by Berniéres, 12mo. 1684.—Surin. Catechisme Spiri- 
tuelle, in French, 2 vols. 18mo. 17 40.—Jean de la Croix. Vie et Maximes.—See also 
Malaval, Bertot, Barbanson, Boudon, MaurJesus, Epip.Louis, Rojas, &c.—Fenélon. as 
Théologie Réelle ou Germanique. 18mo. Cologne, 1700.—Théologie de Ceur, En 
Deux Parties. And Théologie d’ Amour. 18mo. Cologne, 1697. ‘ 
Life of Madame Guion, 8vo. translated from the French. Also, her Opuscules. 
in French, vols. i. and ii. (And her Justifications, in French, 3 vols. 8vo.—Fenelon’s 
Pastoral Letter, translated by Nelson, 18mo. 17 15.)—Malinos. The Spiritual Guide 
and concerning Daily Communion, 18mo. 1688. Kiktys gaz Fae ) 
02 
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sania In elucidation of the manner, more or less perfect, according to the lights with 


which they were favoured, in which devoted souls have walked, in the process of the 
regeneration, or way of faith. And how, according to their peculiar complexions and 
dispositions, (having first sought and found “the kingdom of God” and his righteous- 
ness,) they have been led out to serve their neighbour and the world. But especiall 

are herein to be studied, the practical arts and instruments of entire sanctification ae 
even to the utter destruction of self-love and self-will in the spirit of the soul and 
the attainment of that purity of heart which alone can see God. In fine, to lead the 
soul by a natural process, of a self-conscious, experimental growth of regeneration, 


up to the very vestibule of the tem le of Wisdom—the . : 
divine life. “ supersensual, intellective, or 


The order of the spiritual regeneration is divided by the mystic doctors, and that 
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very justly, into the purgatiwe, the iliuminative, and the unitive states; but, as such 
must be the actual course of experience of all the truly and fully regenerate, we, in 
this serial order of study, have made provision for the soul to progress (surely) to 
that end according to its own natural complexion and constitution, rather than at- 
tempted to confine or cramp it to a certain form of growth or advancement. And in 
support of our views, we refer the reader to the remarks in italics, at the head of the 
note of p. 166, and to p. 252, seq. 


VI.— Vol. I. of Introduction to Theosophy, 18mo. 1854.—Vols. II. and IIJ. Ditto, 
to contain Law’s Appeal, Spirit of Prayer, Way to Divine Knowledge, Spirit of Love, 
and LettersK(with a Symbolic Illustration, in Nine Figures, being—<4 Considera- 
tion of the One, Instant, Universal, Eternal Act, of the Developement of the Divine 
Magic WILL or Liberty, in Trinity, and Imagination or Wisdom ; and of the Genera- 
tion in Itself of Desire, or Nature, with its Seven Properties, Two co,eternal Prin- 
ciples, and Three constituent Parts—)Bohemius. His Complete Works]: the best edi- 
tion is the German, in 9 vols. 12mo. 1730.—Freher. Complete Writings with Diagrams 
and Symbolic Illustrations, allin MSS. [Nore. Vols. IV. e¢ seg. of Introduction to 
Theosophy, to commence with, and comprise Béhme’s and Freher’s Writings, in the 
order described pp. xxix.—xxxii. seg—_—-] _Hamburgher’s Doctrine of the German 
Philosopher, Jakob Béhme, (German,) Munich, 1844.—Franz Baader’s Writings on 
J. B. (in German.)—Also, Mystére de la Croix, 12mo. 1786. Gichtel. Theo- 
sophia Practica, 3d ed. ; being Spiritual Letters of John George Gichtel, (in German,) 
6 vols., Leyden, 1722. Also, his Wonderful and Holy Life, (in German,) 8vo. 1722. 
—Kanne. Lives of Awakened Christians, (in German.) Saint Martin. Del Esprit 
des Choses, 1800, in French. Also, his Ministére de ? Homme-Esprit, 1802, in French.— 
Query, Prof. Moliter’s work (Frankfort,) on the Cabala. - Lepchortsourstrd]g Brvogrt2 
[CottateraL Stupres.—Cudworth’s Philosophical works.— Gale’s Works.— / 9g ee 
Dacier’s Life of Pythayoras, with etc., 8vo., 1707.—Morals of Epictetus, with Com- 
mentaries of etc.—Bible of Reason, Part I. only, 1850.—Life of Socrates by Cooper, Bhs 
12mo., 1749.—Plato’s Philosophical writings ; for which, and those of others, see 4, 
Thomas Taylor’s translations of the Ancient Philosophers, 1790—1815.—Monbod- 
do’s Ancient Metaphysics, vols. i. and iii—Bacon.—Barrow, Life, Lectures, &e.— +~ Jo 
H. More’s Life.-—W. Sherlock, on the Immortality of Soul, the digression therein.— 
(Query, Chevalier Ramsay’s Works, without his fantastic notions from Bourignon ?—) v W 
Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and other writers, To UNDERSTAND THE 
THEN STATE OF PHILOSOPHY, AND THE DESIDERATUM THEREIN THAT EXISTED 
(See Notes, pp. 404-22, seg.) —Harvey.—Maclaurin, on Sir I, Newton's discoveries.— 
Sirl. N’s. Works, and MSS.—Together with other writers, and modern scientific works, 
containing the latest theories and discoveries in Electricity, Magnetism, Astrononiy, 
Geology and other branches of natural physics.—Grove’s Correlative Forces, 2d ed. 
1856.—Oken’s Phisio-philosophy, 1847.—Hunt’s Poetry of Science, 1848, etc.] 
Ascetichs, or Heroick Piety of Ancient Anchorets ; with the I ofe of St. Anthony. 
And Theologia Mystica, or Two Discourses concerning Divine Communications to 
Souls duly disposed. And An Apology for, and Invitation to, the Quakers, 12mo. 
1696, 1697. (For a Religious Society). A judicious treatise, in all its parts. See 
the Remarks upon it, in pp. 255—63 of the Theosophical Transactions.— Memoires 
pour Servir aU Historie de Port Royal, 2 vols. 12mo. 1738.—Also, Schimmelpen- 
nick’s Port Royal Memoirs, 2 vols. 8vo. 1835, To consult the authorities therein 
given, for further information concerning the Port Royal worthies—learned, polite, 
holy sages ; in respect also, to the proposed establishment of a Theosophic College. 
The divine Lives and wisdom of the Ancient Philosophers, to be perused in the latter 
light. Also, Lord Leigh’s Le¢¢er, in the Times journal, Christmas day, 1855, on Re- 
formatory Institute of Mettray, for suggestions as to discipline—for sanctity, in such 
College ; as for magic training,the Preface to Ballou’s book, p. xx.'seg. And then, the 
Prospectus of 7’. C., p. 501, Vol. I., Introduction to Theosophy.——Fronteau. Disser- 
tatio de Virginitate, honorata, erudita, adornata, foecunda. Paris. 1651. 














iqui i i i hical Transac- 

_—The antiquity of Mystical Theology (writes the Editor of the Theosop 

ee in eee ie apes the treatise of Asceticks, etc.,)is here derived down from Noah ; 
and the instances of Melchisedec, Abimelecb, the two Pharaohs, Jethro the Midianite, Re- 
bekah, Balaam, and Job, with his friends, are adduced to prove, that it was anciently believed 
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in all nations, that there were means whereby men and women might come to have some 
acquaintance and communication with God. The tradition and succession hereof througp 
the Colleges of the Prophets, among the Jews; through the Priestly Colleges of the Eastern 
Magi, among the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Arabians ; and through the Pythagorean and 
Platonic schools, were it accurately and judiciously done, would be a considerable work; but 
this is not to be expected within a few sheets. And as for the media which the Gentiles did 
use, to attain the intimacies and communications of their peculiar Deities, or of the Soul ot 
the world, or of the supreme Demi-urgus and Creator, a particular and distinct explication 
thereof, would necessarily lead us into a disquisition concerning the ancient Pheurgic mys- 
teries. [The next ‘‘ Magical ” Intersection will afford a clue to the understanding thereof. | 
What was the spirit of Plotimus and Tamblicus, what also the spirit of Porphyry, cannot tho- 
roughly be understood without a more than ordinary insight into these. The Porphyrian 
spirit is a very great mystery. But as itis in witcheraft, or in demoniacal obsessions, so 
also is it here. The evil demons are able to do nothing of themselves: it is Nature that 
works all, and produces those strange and wonderful operations. They also know how to 
supply actives to passives, and leave her to bring about what they design ; to which the pre- 


sent corrupt state of nature is subservient, and wherewith they fail not to add somewhat of 
their own malice. 


[Macicat AND CoRRELATIVE Srupizs.—The neat following Six Divisions are 
an accompanying scientific and practical study, of high importance. | 

1. Tryon. The Knowledge of a Man’s Self ; being a Second Part of the Way 
to Health, etc. 8vo. 1703. Also, The Way to Health, etc. 1697. (All grounded on 
J. B’s. philosophy.) Also, Memoirs of T. Tryon, 18mo. 17 05.—The Phalanstery, or 
Moral Harmony ; the Preface, by Lady Chichester, 12mo. London, 1841. 

2. Pure Foods. Here to read some judicious treatises on the necessity of pure 
diets, or a pure fuel for the fire of life, and indeed of an universal cleanness, in order 
(in common with the spiritual exercises of earnest religion,) to the regeneration, or 
purification and sublimation of the humanity, according to the true scope of the 
gospel. Also, to examine some works treating of high Boodhist, Sivic, and other Ori- 
ental, Druidic, etc. religious science, virtue and piety : and likewise, concerning the 
real purificative arts or rites, and inductive physical and mental training of theancient 
vestal pythonesses, sibyls, priestesses, ete., etc. 

3. Popular Experimental Transcendentalism, or Animal Magnetism, with its sub- 
sequent Inductions. To peruse, in this place, Dr. Haddock’s Psycheism and Somna- 
lism, 12mo. London. 1851.—Also, Dr. Gregory’s Letters on Animal Magnetism, 12mo. 
London, 1851. With Newnham, on Human Magnetism, 8vo. 1845. Dods’s Philoso- 
phy of Mesmerism, 1851, (American,) and Philosophy of Electrical Psychology, 12mo. 
1852.—Townshend’s Faets in Mesmerism, 8vo. 1844.—Night Side of Nature, by Mrs. 
C. Crowe, 3rd ed. 1852,—Deleuze. Histoire Critique du Magnétisme Animale, 2nd ed. 
1819. And Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism, 8vo. Balliére, 1850.—Dupotet. 
Introduction to Study of An. Mag. In French.— Reichenbach. Researches in Animal 
Magnetism, 1852.—Ennemoser’s: History of Magic, 2 vols. 1854 ;—with other sober 
treatises, in German and French, elucidatory of psychical developments and accidental 
openings of the Magic philosophy. And along therewith, (N. B.) TO WITNESS SOME 
REALLY GOOD CASES OF MAGICAL SLEEP OR TRANCE, With LUCID CLAIRVOYANCE. 

4. Natural Magie, or modern Spiritism and Necromancy. See Spiritual Herald, 
(monthly,) London, 1856.— Yorkshire Spiritual Telegraph, Keighley, 1855.—American 
Spiritism Periodicals from commencement, New York Spiritual Telegraph ; New Eng- 
land Spiritualist ; Cincannati Spiritual Messenger.—Judge Edmond’s Introduction to his 
Spiritualism; the rest being specious delusions of the (Swedenborg-reopened) phantasy 
of nature, Gen. iii. 1-5, the unholy, false, insane, subtle, astral intellect,—being magic- 
ally stirred by its devotees.—Ballou’s Exposition respecting Modern Spirit Manifest- 
ations; with a New [and Most ENLIGHTENED] Preface, Howell, Liverpool, 1853.— 
(With other works, and fresh opening phenomena, reported in Spiritism periodicals.) aK 

—La Philosophie Divine, appliquée au Lumiéres Naturelle, Magique, Astrale, 
Surnaturelle, Celeste, et Divine ; ou aux Immuables Vérités que Dieu a révélées de Lut- 
méme et de ses Guvres, dans le Triple Miroir analogique, de I’ Univers, de 1 Homme, 
et de la Révélation Ecrite. 3 vols. 8vo. 1793. To peruse the judicious Notes of the 
first Volume, and a few of the second Volume, containing the author’s experience and 
judgment of the astral magic, somnambulic, Swedenborgian and similar delusionism. 

5. The Hermetic Mystery, or Alchemy. For references to treatises thereupon, see 
A Suggestive Inquiry into the Hermetic Mystery, 8vo. London, 1850. 

6. Divine or Holy Magic. (See Bohme’s Mysterium Magnum, xi, xx, Ixviii.) The 
qualified reader may here well conceive, respecting the glorious ‘ manifestations’ that 
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are to be expected,—in, and from the DIVINELY REGENERATED, and DULY TRAINED 
MEDIA, and MAGI of a right THEosopHic Cottece.—Exod. vii. 11, i2. 


Notr.— After having gone through the present division of study, (referring likewise again to 
the Notes of pp. 522—24, 549, 550, 553, 556, 559, and of 467—9, 464, 449, 495, and to the text 
of pp. 320, ete.,) the student will perceive its scope and object; as opening out to hima 
glimpse of the whole field of the natural and divine magic, and of the accidental entrances 
therein made by the astral spirit and by faith, up to the present time; besides enabling him 
to advocate with superlative force of reason and earnestness of zeal, the necessity of the 
establishment of Theosophic Colleges, inregard to the perfect triumphs of the Gospel. Which 
should be, not mere elementary schools of the prophets, nor yet as the ancient philcsophical 
academies ; but brilliant evangelical seminaries, worthy of the age, for the rearing or train- 
ing of children of God, up to the highest perfection of sanctity and wisdom, according to the 
lights of this work—even to the matured apprehension and exercise of those angelical arts 
and powers, which are the prerogatives cf the regenerate humanity. 

The considerations that will ensue upon a review of this particular of study, will also eluci- 
date the original doctrines and mysteries of Christianity, of imposition of hands, (by aregene- 
rate and official medium,) of baptism, of the supper of the Lord, etc.,—yea, even of the sup- 
plementary sacraments of the Romish church. Here, may be perused,—LZaw on Sacrament. 

Query. — Who or what the stranger that so impressively accosted BoHEM1UsS when a youth, (as 
related in his Life,) and what ensued therefrom? Also, respecting the burnished platter, by 
the lustre of which reflected upon him, he became entranced with ‘ double consciousness,’ 
into the central ground of all Nature; he however being manifestly qualified for such a bap- 
tism and revelation!—Is not this the secret clue to BonEemius’s character, (which we here 
offer to the judicious future editor of his life,) namely, that he was a pure, simple child of 
nature, of a highly delicate tincture and complexion of spirit, (manifest indeed by the ex- 
isting’ Painting of him, in this country,) and accordingly susceptible to magic or ‘ magnetic’ 
action? Hence his early vision on the Land's Crown mountain; and also, after being ‘ bap- 
tised’ by the supposed Rosicrucian, his centre-life became still more opened, and he more 
lucide ? And now, seeking God and salvation in the true, orthodox, gospel mode, (@ la Bram- 
well,) viz., by total penitence, and earnest, wrestling, wnjflinchiug, faith and prayer; and ob- 
taining what he thus sought, even the full diberty and witness of the Spirit,—in this state of 
clear, and now greatly augmented salvation, being again ‘ magnetised’ by the inward solar 
power and tincture, in the reflexion from the burnished platter, he became a perfect clairvoy- 
ant! That is, he realized the full prerogatives of his then state, as a highly regenerate man, 
in respect to both the temporal and eternal vision, and other senses; whence he wrote down 
his apprehensions of Nature, as he was able to conceive and express the same, by the astral 
reason, and ourdefective Babel Janguage.—This original view or discovery of the character 
of BonEmtus, which has presented itself to us, is, we consider, the true key to his peculiar 
genius, as displayed in his writings; in which respect, it may also serve as a qualifying note 
to our other descriptions of him, in these pages. But the true subjects of a right Theoso- 
phic College and its training Would that some noble minded Philanthropist might con- 
secratea hundred thousand pounds to the foundation of such a scheme in the name of the holy, 
holy, holy, eternal SOPH-IAH, and to his own high honour !- —might, we consider, be 
made to far excel BOumMe, as enjoying equal clearness of spiritual sense, but, as being 
thoroughly grounded in modern science, so therefore enabled to elucidate technically the 
‘mystery ’ and virtues of things, and hence of greater practical utility to the Church and 
the world. End of Macicat INTERSECTION. ] 


Traité du Discernment des Esprits. Par Cardinal Bona, 18mo. Paris, 1675. A 
judicious work.—General Delusion of Christians touching God's Revealing Himself. 
1713, 1838; supposed to be written by the Author himself of the History of Mon- 
tanism, 8vo. 1708, which also especially peruse ; and this latter to have been a strained 
work, drawn up to oblige friends.—Lead. A Fountain of Gardens, 4 vols., 12mo., 
1697, and Revelation of Revelations, 4to., 1683.—[ Apologetical Letter of Lee to Dod- 
well, pp. 188—258.] To glance over Roach’s Great Crisis, and Imperial Standard, 8vo., 
1727.— Bromley’s Sabbath of Rest, 12mo. London, 1730.—Mrs. Pratt's Letters, 
pp. 587—91 seg., ete.—(Kelty’s Spiritual Fragments, the Preface, 18me., 1838.) 

Theosophical Transactions, by the Philadelphian Society, for the Advancement 
of Piety and Divine Philosophy, pp. 294, 4to., 1697. The close perusal of this Work, 
is highly recommended, especially pp. 248—268, though indeed, it is full of spiritual 
gems, the editor being the celebrated Francis Lee, author of Kettlewell’s Life, &c., &c. 








Lee’s posthumous Dissertations, 2 vols. 8vo., 1752. Seng SUC 94 Gfe Fel WT — « 


[Freher’s Adstract* of the ‘ Second Part ’ of P. Evangelista’s Ki ingdom of God in 
the Soul, pp. 623—627.]—Also Canfield’s Rule of Perfection, the Third Part, viz. 





* At the close of this valuable analysis or Abstract, Freher observes, speaking of the latter por- 

i rk under his review :— 
nie Cae caich now followeth of another Author, entitled, ELUCIDATION OF THE DocTRINE oF 
THIS TREATISE, OF THE REVEREND P.J. EvANG., contains nothing else but a particular enumera- 
tion of the chiefest parts thereof, which are these four,—(1.) Of the Soul’s gathering her into her- 
self, (2.) Of the Soul's introversion. (3.) Of her penetrating herself, and (4.) Of her drawing near 
and exalting herself into God. Each of which, this author showeth, is conformable to many others 
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Of the Essential Will of God, wherein is treated of the Supernatural Life— Also, 
Eckart’s Discourses, Tauler’s Sermons, and Rusbrochius, Of the Perfection of the 
Children of God, all in German and Latin. And Jean de la Croix’s sublime experi-~ 
mental writings, the Ascent of Mount Carmel, &c.—And again, Bohme’s Supersen- 
sual Life, p. 43, seq.; Divine Contemplation ; and Abstract of the Mysterium Magnum. 


The object of this sixth division of study in the course, has already been suffici- 
ently.intimated, namely, to afford to the so advanced graduant, a knowledge of all the 
science and art, which has hitherto been revealed and discovered, in regard to the 
high sublimation of the human life; and of the true and lawful mode whereby to 
advance steadily to the very central throne of the divine revelation, even to become 
a holy artist—a lord, a prince over nature, to the praise and glory of God. For the 
humanity, as before observed, being now fully redeemed, man is therefore capable of 
a transcendently exalted spiritual renovation and illumination: (and if of a spiritual 
why not of an outward and physical—even of an Enochian life on earth ?) And there- 
fore it ought to be the aim of the enlightened Christian, to press on to this high re- 
generate perfection, or- glorified resurrection state* of the inner man ; to prove the 
arts of paradisical horticulture, first in himself, with his own life and intellect, and 
then to raise up others to the same faith, and inward glory. Which attainment ac- 
cording to its degree, it is, that restores to man his original prerogatives of dominion 
over all temporal creatures, and to open the latent powers of God, and scientz of the 
Divine Wisdom in everything. Our Lord spake to his wondering disciples to this 
purport,—Ye seem surprised at what I now effect, deeming it a miracle: Verily far 
greater works than these shall ye (my faithful, theosophic diseiples,) do, after my as- 
cension. S§t. Paul also, in the same scope of apprehension, observes, Henceforth 
know we no believer after the flesh .... (but rather as members of a God of glory in 
heaven.) And again, But ye are come, &c. Hebrews xii. 22—24. And what St. John 
declares, respecting the paradisical glories of the New Jerusalem, é. e. of the perfec- 
tion, or efflorescent stage of that Christianity, in which we are all growing up, if of 
the regeneration, needs not to be particularized in this place. [*Phdlip. iii. 11—16. | 


[VII. Inrerscript.— The following List is also here superadded for the sake 
of such readers as are not well versed in the theological and religious science peculiar 
to this nation. The knowledge whereof (experiential as well as sciential,) is supposed 
to have preceded the study of the fourth division of the above series. Viz:— 


Sermons and the other solid theological writings of Bp. P. Browne, Cudworth, 
Barrow, Bull, Pearson, Hall, South, Ken, Hickes, Nelson, Horneck, Author of Whole 
Duty of Man, Tillotson, Hammond, Dean Sherlock, Young, ete.— Book of Common 
Prayer.—Nelson’s Feasts and Fasts,etc. (Erskine on Fatth, 1822, on Election, 1837 ?) 

Arndt’s True Christianity, translated from the German, by A. W. Boehm, and 
Boehm’s Memoirs, tr. by Jacobi, 1735; with Sermons and Writings of other evan- 
gelical Protestant Divines of Germany, as A. H. Francke, J. L, Zimmermann, Frey- 
linghausen, etc. The latter’s Abstract of the Doctrine of the Christian Religion. 

And lastly, the Spiritual Discourses and other Writings of Divines of the com- 
plexional apprehensions of Goodwin, Ambrose, Owen, Preston, Baxter, Mason, Scougal, 
Bunyan, Reynolds, etc. Watts, Hervey, M. Browne, Scott, Cecil, Rob. Hall, ete.— 
(Griffith’s Spiritual Life, 1836, E. Mannering’s pieces, 1840-50 ?) etc. 


As illustrative of the English Theology in its two chief forms of developement,— 





of the Mystical Writers, whose words he bringeth forth, viz. S#. Bernh., August., Gr: 

Anon. | de Spiritu et Anima, P. Florent. ab Hanswyck, Justus Orosiiianie ppl gies fs 
a8. Victore, Thom. de Kempis, St. Bonaventura, Richard a St. Victore, Benjam. major Lib Te. 
mundus, Eckartus, Joh. Taulerus, B. Teresa, Seraph. Firmanus, Anon. de inter. Domo One or 
other place also of J. Evang. he illustrates, for fear his words might be mistaken. Concernin es- 
pecially the breathing and the ceasing thereof, he observes, that the Apostle Paul says wonteniioe to 
that purpose. Gal. ii.,—‘I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me;’ that Jo6 also says such athin 
chap. XXXiv. 14,—‘If he set his heart upon man, if he gather unto himself his spirit and his bteathe 
(which words sound more favourably for him in the German translation.) And that the same ma} 
be found also in the words of B. Teresa, saying. ‘This is such a death of the soul, that m self 
know not, whether or no she can breathe. I have to this hour much thought upon it "and it ote 
to me that she can not, or at least she herself knoweth not that she can.’” t 
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of solid and impressive rational exposition, and of animated application to the affec- 
tions and imagination. But the utilitarian christianity of these last ages, to which 
we have before alluded, as the genius of Methodism, with its modern inspirations, 
may be understood from the next following division. 


(Interscript continued.)—Wesley’s Sermons, the Methodist Hymn Book, and the 
Arminian-Methodist Magazines, all up to the year 1819. Also, Notices of the recent 
Methodist Missionary operations, in the South Sea Islands, and the Gold Coast of 
Africa; (as likewise of those of all sections of the Christian Church, that is, among 
the zlliterate and savage nations, including the missions of the Hern-hutters, Or Mo- 
ravian Brethren.— Williams’ Missionary Narrative——Herschel’s Visit to My Father- 
land.—The London City Mission, and Rayyed School Magazines, etc.) 

The Christian Advocate and Journal of New York; Palmer’s Way of Holiness, 
18mo., Faith and its Effects, 18mo., and Of Entire Devotion, 24mo.; Guide to Holiness 
Journal, Boston, and Riches of Grace, or Perfect Love, 8vo. 1852, (Heylin, London) ; 
with other publications of America, illustrative of the most efficient evangelical action, 
the purest individual sanctity, and solid religious science of that country.—Life of 
D. Brainerd, original edition.—[Finney’s Lectures on Revivals of Religion, (a valuable 
hand-book for earnest souls.) Query. Any original, deep, and sound mystical science 
and experience, among the Shakers, or other pure-principled evangelical sects of the 
United States, free from the Yankee plebeianism and arrogance ?] 

Life of Thomas Walsh, 12mo. Mason, London.—Life of John Nelson, 18mo.— 
Rev. J. W. Flechére’s Posthumous Pieces, 12mo. Blanchard, 1820.—Life of J. W. de 
la Flechére, (a stiff, unpleasing work, unworthy of the accomplished christian it pro- 
fesses to describe.) —Experience of Hester Ann Rogers, 18mo., London.—Life of Henry 
Longden, with Portrait, and his Funeral Sermon, by Bramwell, 8vo., Liverpool, 1813. 
—Sigston’s Memoir of Bramwell, (with Bramwell’s Account of Ann Cutler,) 8vo. 1839. 


In illustration of the simple, experimental Bible christianity, and aggressive evan- 
gelical action of these latter days, though according to its best examples and dis- 
coveries. Which, as we have observed, requires to be impregnated with the recondite 
science, practice and experience of the antecedent divisions of this series, in order to 
be raised to its true perfection, and highest efficiency ; that is, as the full manhood 
development of the Divine life, wisdom and power in the Church on earth: to which 
all astral and diabolical nature must be subjective.-—Whilst, at the same time, we 
would not fail to recommend to the true graduating magus, who may desire to be an 
accomplished artist, after the mind and graceful model of the Lord Jesus, free from 
all harsh idiosyncrasies,—to pass through, both associatedly and officiatingly, and 
spiritually, the experiences of this present methodist section.—End of INTERSCRIPT.] 


VIIL—The Old and New Testaments of the Lord, JESUS CHRIST,—the pillar 
and standard of practical evangelical truth. This the popular, and devotional light in 
which the Holy Scriptures are to be regarded. The other, or theosophic consider- 
ation of them, (and which affords a proof of their Divine Inspiration, though loose and 
partial in detail, and disseveredly composed,) is—as brief chronicles of the divine 
origin or creation, and of the degeneration or bestial-diabolic transmutation of the 
human nature in Adam, the natural head thereof; and then of the entire process of its 
redemption, retransmutation, and deification, by the ‘‘ mystery of Christ 5 in the per- 
son of JESUS, as the second and divine head of the same.—— Hence it is, the work- 
ing of these two principles of life—of the rational-animal spirit of fallen man, and the 
holy, sophian Spirit of Christ,—forms the mystical ground of every narrative, how- 
ever historically true, of the Scriptures ; and the line and virtue of the Covenant, is the 
golden thread that runs through and illumines the whole. And hence they conclude 
with presenting to view the person of the Second Adam and Conquering Prince, all 
perfected, glorified, divine: and with thereupon mviting and admonishing all men to 
“ follow him in the regeneration.” That is, to cultivate the seed or spirit of grace, of 
moral holiness or love, of heaven or the heavenly humanity, or virgin wisdom of God, 
of the ‘ divine nature,’ or—himself within them, into a powerful and all-predominant 
life ; even to its full maturity or manhood-development, as thus visible in himself, the 
‘ perfect,’ ‘justified,’ ‘glorified’ Son of Man, and heavenly Virgin form of substantial 
light and Love, in whom the earthly nature or spirit, 1s swallowed up, ‘ hid in God. 
‘And which transmutation is therefore possible to be effected in us—as he is the spi- 
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ritual, heavenly parent and model and regenerator of the humanity, and (as the divine 
nature,) the element of our souls, possessed of omnipotent power over us,—if we will 
but conform to the laws of thedivine nature, and co-operate with his horticultural,regen- 
erative, unceasing action in us. Those laws and requirements, are revealed to us in the 
gospel, in the precepts and counsels of Christ, and in the subsequent elucidations and 
exhortations of his apostles, having been all fulfilled in his own example on earth ; and 
which consist in the continual crucifixion of our fallen natural, or diabolical spirit, and 
renunciation of our animal, earthly will and wisdom: in other words, ina daily dying 
to all se/f, spiritual and natural, and in a turning of the faith and hope, and earnest 
prayer, or hunyering desires of the soul, constantly and absolutely to God—into the 
love of God, the humility, meekness and patience of the divine light,—for deliverance 
from ‘self,’ and growth in grace, or salvation. And which spiritual diligence, labour 
and watchfulness, or passive subjectiveness on our part, must be persevered in, until 
the ‘ new birth’ be fully brought forth in us, by our heavenly regenerator and magnet- 
ist; until the last remains of ‘self’ in the will, be finally absorbed in the power of God, 
and our life be thereupon transmuted into a spirit of love: which, and which only, is 
the gospel salvation ! The sum and end of the whole labour, being this :{that man, 
(the spirit of his soul bemg clothed with the regenerate, heavenly humanity, corpor-_ 
eity, or ‘ flesh and blood of Christ,’) may be able even in this world, to magically re- 
enter paradise, and ‘eat of the tree of life’ in the midst thereof, (as witnessed in the 
experience of Mrs. Pratt, related pp. 588—90 seg.,) and so walk and act on the earth 
in divine power and understanding;* and that, on his mortal decease, he may be found 
a qualified subject and participant of those nameless, ravishing manifestations of wis- 
dom, power and love, which shall spring up, and break-forth in fresh and fresh won- 
ders, as displays of the unfathomable riches and glories of the God-head, in the king- 
dom of heaven, but especially in the souls of its redeemed inhabitants, even to all 
eternity :—in a word, that he may bea partaker of that same glory, wherewith JESUS, 
the King of Glory, and Lord of All—the Alpha and Omega—here exhibiteth himself 
crowned ! Thus are brought to a close, the words of the prophecy of this book; or the 
‘counsel of God’ concerning man, in his creation, his fall, and his redemption in Christ ! 
And, such the theosophic scope, spiritual unity, and divine certainty of the INSPIRED 
Voriume ; the contents of which, nay well be termed the blessed gospel—or good tidings 
of great joy to all people { And how does the whole form a glorious demonstration of 
the love of God ! or, that GOD, as owr God—as in Curist Jesus—is mere Love, the 
POWER of LOVE!——Which power is in very deed, the universal basis of all things ; 
and that quickening element, wherein, as before observed, our self-constringed, tron- 
hardened, insensible, ungrateful, unbelieving hearts and souls, have their momentary life 
and being! Ephes. iii. 8-19. 2 Cor. ii. 6, 7, etc. 











* According to the prerogatives of man’s first creation, and therefore of his full regeneration; 
when that which is outward is (virtually) as that which is inward,’ and there be no longer the 
division, and degradation of the created Virgin image of God into ‘‘male and female,” like the 
beast creation, (Gen. 1. 25—27;) but the garment of shame and ignominy—the ferine and sexual 
nature—having been virtually put off by regeneration, the man and the woman are again one in 
the Lord, whois both the father and spouse, or ‘‘ bride,” of the Virgin generation of the humanity. 
‘All which is the right Christian, Enochian faith and life on earth. 

For Adam in the first creation, (when all was completed and perfect,) was in this world as a su- 
preme being over it, having no share of its life and nature, that is, no sense or feeling of good and 
evil in distinction, from it; just as an individual in the magnetic sleep or trance, has no sensi- 
bility of pain or pleasure, by the animal body. He was in the world as a heavenly artist, medium 
and magist, that had power and skill to open the wonders of God in every power of outward na- 
ture.—An angel, we read, used at a certain time to come down into a pool at Jerusalem: the 
water, magnetised by the angel, gave forth its virtues ; put the angel felt no impressions of weight 
or cold from the water. This is an image of Adam’s first freedom from, and power over all out- 
ward nature. He could, wherever he went, do as this angel did—make every element and ele- 
mentary thing, discover all the riches, virtues and powers of God, that were couched in it, without 
feeling any impressions of any kind from it. This was to have been the work both of Adam and 
his offspring, to make all the creation shew forth the glory of God; to spread paradise over all the 
earth, (which was then only existing in a certain place upon it, called the garden of Eden,) till the 
time came, that all the good in this world was to be called back to its first state, and all the evil in 
every part left to be possessed by the devil and his angels. But since man fel] from this state into 
an animal life and nature, his work is changed, and he must now labour with sweat to till the 
cursed earth, both for himself and the beasts upon it. And must also toil in great anguish of mind 
under the load of the cross, to regain his first heavenly birth of life, in the strait and narrow 
way thereto, strewed with briars and thorns, which has been opened for him by Jesus Christ; the 


end of which, when gained, will as intimated above, re-invest him with his first heavenly preroaatives. 
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Concxuston. Such, then, are the series of works which are deemed calculated 
to afford to the reader, a correct general apprehension of the profound and universal 
theological science of the chief subject of our proposed Biography. As likewise a 
conception of his far-seeing fideal realizations of the effects that should flow from his 
own Elias-restoring, Baptist-purifying ministration :—not only in the general diffu- 
sion of a simple, practical gospel christianity among the unsophisticate of the earth, 
as we behold in progress in our day; but also with regard to the induction of the 
intellectual unbelievers of all nations into the christian faith. Which is yet to be 
effected, as the final result of the revelation of the “ mystery of Christ,”—of Deity, 
Nature, and all things—in Bonemuvs, and of the refinement of all natural know. 
ledge, philosophy and theology, the arts and sciences, mechanical and magical, which 
has ensued, and shall hereafter ensue, as a consequence or developement of it. 

As a close, the following Exrracr is offered to the reader’s consideration :— 


It is for want of considering the spirit of holiness, as a new natute, as a seed of God, a plant 
of paradise in the soul, and therefore as something that is to be nursed and cherished, to be cul- 
tivated and raised to perfection, by care and contrivance, by art and method; and a diligent use of the 
best means and most expedient instruments,—it is for want of considering it in this light, that so 
many people are so little benefited by it, and live and die Strangers to that interior renovation, that 
holy, spiritual ‘‘ oneness” with the glorified nature of the Lord Jesus, (John xvii. 21—24,) which 
they might have attained unto, had they but intended it. 

For though the spirit of devotion is the gift of God, and not attainable by any mere power of 
our own,—yet it is mostly given, and never withheld from those who rightly seek, and prepare 
themselves for the reception of it. 

And it is amazing to see how eagerly men of science and business employ their parts, their 
sagacity, time, study, application, and exercise—how all helps are called to their assistance, when 
anything is intended and desired in worldly matters; and how dull, infatuate, and unimproved they 
are—how little they use their parts, sagacity, and abilities, to quicken and cultivate the incorrup- 
tible seed of grace, or the Light and Spirit of God—which is the source of every divine blessing of 
holiness, power and wisdom, and therewith of every needful earthly good—implanted and latent in 
the ground of the soul. 





Thus much by way of specification of the talent which is deemed in- 
dispensable for the proper representation of the genius and character of Mr. 
Law, (as contemplated by this Work; ) or rather of the means and instru- 
ments whereby, the artist, who is qualified by nature and education for 
such a task, (being of pure methodist origin and understanding in religion,). 
may attain to the special ability, science and experience needful for its ade- 

- quate performance. In a word, to present the portraiture of a man, which, 
whether as regards the subject of it, or the manner of its execution, may 
serve asa classic standard, or practical model of divine wisdom, solid learn- 
ing and rhetorical art, for all future generations of the British people, and 
of mankind.— Communications on the subject, (or for liberty to make extracts 
from this Work,) to be addressed to the “ Hditor of Law’s Memorial,” and left 
at 24, Ludgate-street, London. Christmas, 1856. 


Entered at Stationers’ Pall. 


KS To Enlightened Philanthropists—A Reprint of this Pamphiet, 
wherein is afforded a Key to the true, living, and intellectual Knowledge 
of God, and Christ, and Nature, and the Gospel, may be obtained, for 
gratuitous circulation, at the cost of paper, printing and stitching, say 
Sor Hight Guineas, the first thousand copies, and Three Guineas, each 
succeeding thousand copies,—on application, through Messrs. Ruxp 
AnD Parpon, Printers, Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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APPENDIX.—LAW’S PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS. 


The following is an AsstRacr of the treatises of Mr. Law, which are intended 
to constitute VOLS. II. and III., of the “INTRODUCTION to THEOSOPHY.” 
And which together with the previous volume, present a perfect, logical demonstration 
of Christianity, universal and evangelical, from the ground of Nature. 


BOOK V.—THE APPEAL: OR, THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRI NES OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY DEMONSTRATED. (Forming a Practical Guide to the Science of True Metaphysics.) 

Chapter 1—Of creation in general. Of the origin of the soul. Whence will and thought are 
inthe creature. Why the willis free. The origin of evil solely from the creature. This world 
not a first immediate creation of God. How the world comes to be in its present state. The first 
perfection of man. All things prove a trinity in God. Man hath the triune nature of God in 
him. Arianism and deism confuted by nature. That life is uniform through all creatures. That 
there is but one kind of death to be found in all nature. The fallen soul hath the nature of hell 
in it. Regeneration is a real birth of a divine life in the soul. That there is but one salvation 
" possible in nature. This salvation only to be had from Jesus Christ. All the deist’s faith and 
hope proved to be false. 

Chapter I1.—Of eternal and temporal nature. How nature is from God, and the scene of his 
action. How the-creatures are out of it, Temporal nature created out of that which is eternal. 
The fallen angels brought the first disorders into nature. This world created to repair those dis- 
orders. Whence good and evil are in everything of this world. How heaven and hell are the 
foundation, or make up the whole of this world. How the fire of this world differs from eternal 
fire; and the matter of this world from the materiality of heaven. Eternal nature is the kingdom 
of heaven, the beatific manifestation of the triune Deity. The Deity is mere love and goodness. 
How wrath and anger came to be ascribed to God. Of fire in general. Of the unbeginning fire. 
Of the spirituality of fire. How fire comes to be in material things. Whence the possibility of 
kindling fire in the things of this world. , Every man is, and must be, the kindler of his own 
eternal fire. 

Chapter I11.—The true ground of all the doctrines of the gospel discovered. Why Adam 
could make no atonement for his sins. Why and how Jesus Christ alone can make this atone- 
ment. Whence the shedding of blood for the remission of sins. What wrath or anger it is, that is 
quenched and atoned by the blood of Christ. Of the last sufferings of Christ. Why and how we 
must eat the flesh and drink the blood of Jesus Christ. 


BOOK VI.—THE SPIRIT OF PRAYER, OR WAY TO THE REGENERATION. IN 
Turner Parrs.—(Being a Popular Treatise of the Art of Reconstituting the Dislocated Prin- 
ciples of Man’s Threefold Life, or Nature, in their Original created Order, Relations and Subserv- 
iency. According to the Grounds established in the preceding Boox V.) 

Part First. Chapter 1.—The indifference and insensibility of men in general to their eternal 
interests. The original state of man as the son of God, or child of the total divine nature. His 
trial and fall. The commencement of his redemption. His real nature and state by reason of 
sin. How it differs from that of fallen angels. The means of his salvation, or recovery of the 
Light and holy Spirit of God. The new birth nota figurative expression, but a real, living pro- 
cess, or moral vegetation. The whole chapter being a familiar discourse of matters preparatory to 
the spirit of prayer. 

Chapter 11.—In what salvation, or the regenerate life consists, namely, in the manifestation of 
the nature, life and spirit of Jesus Christ in the new inward man. The means of attaining such a 
state, lie in faith, or the right direction and earnest working of the will. How the ground or 
principium of faith, which is a seed of ‘ Christ,” called in scripture, the “seed of the woman,” or 
the ‘‘ engrafted word,” lies implanted in every soul. Its opening or development, the only way 
of salvation. The tokens by which the regenerate life discovers itself. All depends on adherence 
to it, and removing all impediments of earthly lusts from around it. The infallible truths by 
which we may be assured that our dependance is well grounded. The abandonment of self, 
and the true nature and worth of self-denials and mortification. No activity of our own, of an 
direct avail to salvation. The only way is the desire of the soul turned to God. [The further 
elucidation of these points, will be found in the last dialogue of the hereafter following treatise 
of the ‘‘ Spirit of Love.”] 

Part SEcOND, [the argument being set forth in the form of Dialogues, between (1.) Theo- 
philus, a learned sage, and master of the science contained in the writings of Jacos BOuME, sut- 
named centralis philosophus, (2.) an academic, or university-theologian and metaphysician, (3.) a 
plain, unlettered, honest, common-sense christian, and (4.) a rationalist, or natural moralist, whe- 
ther Deist, Unitarian, or modern Swedenborgian.] : 

Dialogue 1.—Introduction, on the vanity of spiritual knowledge where there is no religion, or 
true conversion of the heart to God. Spiritual books only useful as calls to the absolute renun- 
ciation of self, and the cultivation of the new life. ‘The nature of self described, and the necessity 
of its complete oblation or death demonstrated,—_—The actual grounds of this necessity here 
shown to be in the nature of things, and not in the arbitrary provisions of God’s providence. How 
the will of the creature stands between God and nature, as the only opener of all good and evil. 
Its turning to God in true faith and earnestness of desire, the means of bringing heayen into the 
soul ; that is, of attaining to the heavenly birth of the soul’s life. The accordance of these doc- 
trines with the Scripture. One only death and one only life throughout all nature. Vindication 
of the ‘Appeal.’ [This discourse, which involves an elucidation of the writings of Boume, de- 
ferred to another occasion; when Theophilius proposes to describe the true nature and end of those 
‘writings, and the right use and manner of reading them. The concluding Fifth and Sixth Dia 
logues of this Boox, will accordingly be found to be devoted to that object. ] 

Dialoque 11.—The philosophy of the gospel doctrine of redemption and salvation continued. 
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How Adam stood in his state of perfection, or creation.- The gradual fall or declension of his will, 
through earthly imagination. The division of Adam, (the corporified idea, or Virgin image of 
God, nature and all things,) into a male and female, (like the earthly animals, Gen. i. 25—27.) The 
fall consummated, whereby the inward nature of man became diabolic, and the outward. ferine, 
gross and bestia]. The means of human recovery, by the promised redeemer, or covenant of the 
‘seed of the woman.'——The argument for the renunciation of self and the world resumed, (from 
the first dialogue, ) on the rational ground of this philosophy. In what consists the great apostacy 
—‘the sin of all sins, and heresy of all heresies.’ Hours and forms of prayer considered. 
Dialogue I1!.—The difficulty attending the total conversion of the heart to God. The whole 
_ life of the fallen nature to be parted with, and yet no possibility in man of doing it. The omnipo- 
tence of the love of God, and how it overcomes all evil and opposition, when the heart turns to 
God, in a right understanding and faith. How this love has followed and inspired man from the 
beginning, as the ‘Immanue]’ or seed of Christ, treasured in the ground of every soul. The be- 
ginning of salvation, by the awakening or germination of this holy virgin seed. The new creature 
formed, or the spirit of divine love opened and working in man. How this spirit is procured and 
known, so as to avoid delusion, The prayer or respiration of this spirit, the only genuine devo- 
tion. No other spirit in man (and therefore no mere speculation or reasoning, however transcen- 
dental,) works to salvation. The consistency of this doctrine with free will. Prayer the con- 
tinual and habitual state of the will, according as it works with the Spirit of God, or the spirit of 
its own selfish nature, fallen from God, All the soul’s goodness, or growth in holiness, dependent 
on the continuity and earnestness of the will-state, or desire (as given up to God.) The outward 
expression of prayer justly discriminated. How far manuals of devotion, or set forms of prayer, 
are profitable. The degrees of prayer, or steps of the spiritual life to its perfection, (the state of 
Jesus glorified, Philip. iii. 12—15.) Why the motion, ‘drawing’ or magnetism of the Holy Spirit, 
(John xii. 32.) is the source of every aspiration to unite with the goodness and holiness of God, 
How this Spirit (or life of the element of Jesus-God,) is known by the pure, free, universal good- 
ness, patience, meekness and love, which it inspires. These tempers in man, as the aim of his life, 
the certain effects of the Holy Spirit’s presence andinfluence; and an evidence to him of his being 
in the process of the regeneration. 1 John iii. 24. ” Ri 
Dialogue 1V.—The whole foundation of the gospel, in the certainty of man’s original perfec- 
tion, his bestial-diabolic fall, and his redemption. The primeval fire and light, still lodged in the 
human soul. Salvation consists in the consciousness or reopening (or vegetation and blossoming) 
of this latent, divine life. How it differs from any natural goodness, and yet must become a habit of 
.the life, even the ‘life of our life, and the spirit of our spirit.’ The doctrine of the fall, the best and 
only safe means for converting unbelievers. Its proofs not historical, but are lodged in human 
nature itself, and self-evident to every sober, rational mind. (See also, ‘Introduction to Theosoy 
-phy,’ Vol.I, Book I, pp. 39—62.) The possibility, occasion and manner of the fall, briefly sketched. 
The difference between the fall of mankind, and that of the Lucitferian angelical hierarchy. The 
certain redemption of the former. Gospel christianity only its actual commencement, as involved 
in the glorification of Christ’s humanity. How gospel christianity stands distinguished from the 
original, universal christianity, which began with Adam; was the religion of the patriarchs, and 
of their descendants in the direct trunk lines of the East; of the divergent branch of Abram, of 
Moses and the prophets; and in short of every penitent man, in every part of the earth, that had 
faith and hope towards God, to be delivered from the evil of this world. é ([Enp of VOL, IT.] 
Dialogue V.—[Of the Way To Divinr KNowLEDeGE. Being, (according to the intimation at 
the end of the Seeond Dialogue,)an Introduction to the Philosophy of the writings of Bourmtus.] 
-Learned expositions of scripture, like religious opinions, utterly useless. The only purpose to 
be regarded in scripture, is its use in advancing the new birth of the divine life, and directing it 
to perfection. [Hence it is, the sayings of our Lord, and the exhortations of the Apostle Paul, are 
ever found by truly awakened christians, to be of such incomparable spiritual efficacy]. _Jacos 
BéumeE the only original guide to the philosophy of this new life. [Note.—He that will take 
Boéume for his guide in regeneration, and for a time keep solely to the gospel and his devotional 
oks, following implicitly his directions therein, will assuredly find by blessed experience, the 
ae of what is here asserted.] The nature of Bohme’s disclosures, (as the crowning science of 
the gospel.) For whom his works are intended, and by-whom alone they can safely be consulted. 
The impossibility of searching into these things—appertaining to the supernatural sphere of the 
divine wisdom—by mere human reason. True apprehension derived from the Spirit of the super- 
natural Deity, working in man’s natural immortal life, as he worksin eternal nature. Hence the 
only way to divine knowledge, is the way of the gospel; which proposes the new birth, as the 
means of attaining to light and love. How the way to this birth lies wholly in the will, How 
the will of man rules his own nature, as the will of God rules the eternal nature, The nature of this 
will, as proceeding from the latent divine life, or power of redemption in the soul. Faith, in the 
true Scripture sense, as it relates to salvation, nothing else than the working of this new engrafted 
ivi in the will of the soul. batty - 
orks Necuce and God both known by their manifestation in the mind. In what the 
whole ground of religion consists. Nature and God both defined. The birth and generation of 
the properties of nature as set forth by Béume. First form of Nature, and its three properties. 
Their beatification by the supernatural divine light and love. How they — ie substan- 
tiality, or working powers ot darkness, in which the supernatural deity moves bs shines, or be- 
comes perceptible. The degrees by which they become materialised: [or how the supernatural, 
intellectual, free, magic will of the Deity, the Nothing and All, inverts itself as se//-destre, to seek 
and find itself,—thereby compressing or contracting, as it were, its infinity of power and virtue 
into a point, or centre of nature; and how it thence returns forward, pregnant with its essentiality 
into its own original expansive liberty, having completed the comprehension, sensation and mani- 
festation ofitself. Viren Sopura.] In what state the original, eternal nature, or substantiality 
of heaven, was brought forth. Its fundamental constitution (as mere self-desire of omnipotence, ) 
never intended to he known essentially or experientially, but only scientially or ideally. The rea-. 
son of its discovery, and the creation of tempora) nature as a consequence of the fall. Into what 
elements the upraised wrathful properties of the’ eternal nature finally passed, by the controlling 
will of God, in their three first circulations, or ‘‘ days.” The comprehension of temporal] nature 
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ih Seven Properties, (the electric forces.) The place of the sun in their midst, or the Copernican 
philosophy opened from transcendental grounds. Theend of temporal nature, and general review 
of the providential design connected with its origin, existence and termination. The philosophy 
of individual regeneration practically set forth. The birth of fire, or fourth form of nature in Te- 
generation, (the actual transit into the divine life.) Admonition concerning the right use of the 
mystery revealed in B6umeE. Practical religious value of this philosophy, as the last instructions 
that God can afford to the understanding of men, to prevail upon them, to qualify themselves to 
enjoy in a future state, the great glories procured for them by Jesus Christ; that is, to seek ear- 
nestly the regeneration. 


BOOK VII.—THE SPIRIT OF LOVE, OR FULL BIRTH, END, TRUTH AND LIFE 
OF THE REGENERATION. In TurEx Pants.—Being in Answer to Two Objections against 
the Doctrine of the former Discourses, which represents the Deity as mere Love. 

The Objections are thus expressed. First, That the doctrine of pure and universal love may be 
too refined and imaginary ; because, (says the objector) ‘I find, that however I like it, I cannot attain 
‘to it, or overcome all that in my nature which is contrary to it, do what I can; and sol am only able 
‘to be an admirer of that love which I cannot lay hold of. Secondly, Because I find so much said 
“in Scripture, of a righteousness and justice, a wrath and vengeance of God that must be atoned and 
‘ satisfied &c., though I am in love with that description of the Deity which is given in these Dis- 
“ courses, as a being that is alZ love, yet I have some doubt whether the Scripture will allow of it. 
Thus stand the objections, the Answers to which respectively occupy the first and second parts of 
the present treatise.—The third part is a practical evangelical application of the subject ; and con- 
clusion to the whole of the antecedent discourses. 

Parr First. Answer tothe First Objection: which is containedin a Letter from Theophilus 
to Theogenes.—The nature and perfection of the spérét of love. No man can participate in this spirit, 
until he lives freely, willingly, and universally according to it. Its indispensable necessity as the 
means of union between God and man. The state of nature and of man as deprived of the spirit 
of love, by reason of the fall. The process of its recovery by purification. The fundamental 
reason of this process, opened out in a description of Nature, and its seven properties. The simili- 
tude of these properties in the nature and being of man. All evil the consequence of nature 
working in self, or in a state of separation from God. All good the power and presence of the 
super-natural Deity, dwelling and working in the properties of Nature. How his presence and 
the birth of the spirit of love, are the same thing. Being a epirit of life, it can rise in one only way, 
and from one only cause. Its birth, by the kindling of the eternal fire, or opening of the super-na- 
tural light in the centre of (nature in) the soul, and consequent transmutation of the soul’s natural 
life. Hence the truth and necessity of the Christian redemption, and the doctrine of the cross. 

Parr Seconp. Answer to the Second Objection. This set forth in Two Dialogues, between 
Theophilus, and Theogenes accompanied by a Friend. 

Dialogue 1.—The Deity, an infinite source of pure overflowing love and joy. All nature 
and creature brought forth to manifest and rejoice in this divine love and happiness. Nothing can 
pe in God which is not infinite and eternal. What wrath is in itself. It can be no where but in 
nature, and that in a state of disorder. The origin of wrath and evil, the same. In man at the dis~ 
union of his two-fold life, of Deity and nature. All man’s salvation and good from the manifesta- 
tion of the life of the Deity in the soul. Perpetual inspiration essential to a life of goodness. The 
ground of salvation, the énspoken word of the divine nature. This, the subject of all revealed dis- 
pensations. The earthly self to be resisted and renounced. Wrath ascribed to God, because the 
creature has changed its state in nature, therefore must experience God as manifested in the gene- 
ration of nature. How wrath originates in nature, though this a manifestation of the Deity. God 
and nature distinguished. Wrath kindled by the will of the creature, when it breaks or loses the 
union of the seven heavenly properties. The Deity a supernatural governing love and wisdom, 
always seeking the restoration of lapsed nature and creature. The texts of Scripture confine the 
working of wrath to the powers ofnature. Vengeance not allowed to man, because that a working 
with fallen nature. Only to God who is supernatural, that is to the light and love of God. ah 

Dialogue I1.—The atonement of the Divine wrath or justice, and the extinguishing of sin in the 
creature, only different expressions for one and the same thing. Theanalogy of scripture teaches 
this. The atonement, the one work of regeneration, rightly understood. The sufferings and 
death of Christ, the gracious effects of divine love and goodness. In what sense the justice or 
righteousness of God is satisfied thereby. Man’s original righteousness from God hislaw. No 
peace till this be perfectly restored, or satisfied. God’s being all love does not abate the force of 
the scripture-denunciations of eternal torments (or punishments) to those who live and die in sin, 
The popular doctrine of the vicarious suffering of Christ, erroneous; and opens a door either to 
superstition or to infidelity. ‘‘Christ’s suffering and dying, nothing else but Christ conquering and 
overcoming all the false good and hellish evil of the fallen state of man. His resurrection and 
ascension into heaven, though great in themselves, and necessary parts of our deliverance, but the 
‘consequences and effects of his sufferings and death—his entering into possession of what he had 
obtained by them.” The necessity and efficacy of the sufferings and death of Christ, as that which 
qualified him to become a common father of life to all that died in Adam. Only acceptable to the 
love of God on that account. How we, by virtue of Christ’s accomplished process, have victory 
over all the evils of our fallen state, and shallrise to the glory of Christ—heirs of God. The Bible 
to be studied in this simple, adorable light. . 

Part THIRD. Of the Art of ‘dying to srr,’ and of attaining to the ‘full birth of zovz.’ Or, 
of the actual Conversion of the W11u with its Imagination and Desire, wholly, unceasingly to 
Gop. Being a Practical Conclusion to the preceding discourses. hie 

Dialogue I 1.—The practical ground of the spirit of love. The moral and amiable of this natu- 
ral life, easily mistaken (by mere reasoners and transcendentalists,) for the spirit of divine love in 
the soul. The danger of this delusion. The doctrine, and the spirit of love itself, two very differ- 
ent things. How we are to acquire the spirit of love.—The Scripture doctrine of election and 
reprobation, inits ground. The figures under which it is represented, Cain and Abel, Esau and 
Jacob, etc. Nothing elected but the ‘seed’ of the new man, or heavenly birth within us; all else 
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reprobated to death.—T wo ways of induction into virtue and holiness, One by rules and precepts, 
the other by the spirit itself, born in the soul; the former must precede the latter. What divine 
love is, and its effects within us. All that we are and have from Adam as fallen—all must be 
given up, if the birth of divine love is to be brought forth in us. All our natural contrariety to 
divine love, must be lost and swallowed up in it, as darkness is unperceived in the light. This, 
the state of the first man, previous to the fall.—Concerning darkness and light. The priority and 
glory of Light; which is ALL POWER. In itself invisible, and incomprehensible, and only 
known by possessing darkness, or substantiality. Light immaterial, though materiality always 
with visible light. All light whether in heaven or earth, only so much darkness illuminated, All 
nature and creature as such, darkness; and therefore can only work according to the powers of 
darkness. Nothing evil or tormenting but that which nature or sedf, does. Self or nature, the 
three properties of desire thrown into a fourth of wrath, through the loss or unattainablenéss of 
their only (supernatural) good. No possible deliverance from se//, but by,the new birth of the super- 
natural Deity in the soul. Desire, the ground of life, and all sensibility of life. How this mani- 
fest in outward nature, by attraction, with its essential properties. The relations of the visible 
world and all its productions to the invisible and hellish world. The way of escaping from, and 
abolishing all evil arising in the soul, or the art of dying to self. God must be and do all: the state 
of heart, the perfect conviction of this truth induces. The results of a true practical conformity 
to this conviction, or the spirit of prayer. The marriage-feast of the soul and Virgin SOPHIA, or 
full birth of the spirat of love, The one simple way to attain this, as here shown, the one infallible 
way, because the will is the leader of the creaturely life. Christ having obtained an infinite power 
over the human nature, must sooner or later see all enemies under his feet. Summary conclusion. 


BOOK VIIl.—A COLLECTION OF LETTERS.—Being Portions of the Correspondence 
of the Author of the Preceding Books, relating to Topics of Scientific and Practical Christian 
Doctrine, treated of, therein. |Enp of VOL. III., Introduction lo Theosophy.] 





BEHMEN’S WRITINGS. (Intro. to Theos. iv—xv., roy. 18mo.,4to.) 


A Summary Account of the Works of JACOB BOHME, wherein is Revealed the 
Mystery of the Supernatural DEITY and VIRGIN WISDOM, and of the Birth and 
ground of NATURE; the Creation of Angels, and the Fall of One Hierarchy thereof ; 
the Creation of this Gross, Mutable World, or Temporary Principle of Nature; and the 
Ground and Development, or the entire Mystery of MAN, (as ADAM and Curist, com- 
posing every individual,) in his Creation, in the process of his Fall, and in the pro- 
cess of his Restoration, or Cure. Also, with respect to his Individual process of Re- 
generation, and his ultimate Deification. 


[t= The Emblem at the head of Bohme’s Works, is an Angel passing through the air, blow- 
ing a Trumpet, signifying the Demonstration of the Gospel Religion, by a Revelation of wniversal 
and self-evident Truth ; out of which is sounding forth these words,—To all Christians, Jews, Turks, 
and Heathens, to All the Nations of the earth, This Trumpet sounds for the Last Time.] 


1. Aurora. The Dawning of the Eterna] Day, or the Infancy of Creation.—An unfinished 
piece, of the childhood of his illumination. [Wherein he describes as best he could—as a stammer- 
ing; timid, unlettered child, the opening panorama of the divine wisdom, set before his internal 
vision. He narrates the circumstances and ground of the angelical creation ; the fall of the chief 
‘of the three hierarchies thereof, and the direful effects which ensued thereupon in eternal nature, 
(by their unbalancing of its seven equipoised powers or forces ; ) and the thereupon creation of this 
material, temporal system, (from the condensed, compacted, dark, fiery, fluidic, spoiled materiality 
and galvanic powers of the spiritual, angelical world, good as well as bad,) as the first act of the 
curative process of the thus originated evil in nature. The narrative was broken off, by violence, 
before the author came tothe creation of Man.—This piece should not be perused till the reader is 
pretty conversant with J. B.’s other works; as herein his descriptions of the seven spirits, by rea- 
son of his at the time non-apprehension of the origin of the fourth property, the fire, differ from, 
and are relatively inferior to, those contained in the subsequent treatises, where that point had be- 
come recognised in his understanding. Which fourth property 1s the opening of the Jife of the 
supernatural liberty, abyssal nothing, or free, magic Eye,—in Nature; that is, of the pure Deity in 
nature.] A.D. 1612. VoL, 1v. (dourgeois.) 


2. De Tribus Principtis cum Appendice. Of the Three Principles or Worlds of Nature, with 
Appendix.—Describing the Eternal Birth of Nature, in its Seven Properties, and Two Co-eternal 
Principles, also this Third Principle, and the Creation of All Things. Lastly of Man, as the Crown 
and Comprehension, or Developed Central Divine Idea of all, and therefore a true Lord and Prince 
over All. His Fall, with all the circumstances of it; and his Redemption, by virtue of the ‘Mystery 
and Process of Christ. With a concurrent evangelical application of the truths developed. A.D. 1618. 
—[Herein Man’s creation is declared, from which it appears, that Man is the noblest being in the uni- 
verse of God. That he is the primal centre, the immediate abode, habitation, organism, and personal 
medium of Deity, who, as the triune, incomprehensible, universal power, or Spirit of life—a mere 
goodness, light, and truth, has no form nor visibility but in Man—understand, the Virein Man, as 
created, and as restored and glorified in Christ. (Oh, Man! SEEK AND Know Tuyserr.)—In 
this work Man, (who was created as the instrument by which God would heal the disordered, cor- 
rupted body of Nature, and restore all to its primitive perfection,) is cirumstantially described, 
in his original creation, his fall, and his redemption, by the “ mystery of Christ;” who, as a 
second Adam, or Man, came to heal and restore the first ruined Adam, and to effect all that, which 
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the Deity would have had accomplished by him.—A knowledge of theosophic science, as of the 
experimental philosophy of animal magnetism, mediumship, sptrilism, alchemy, etc., is, however, 
essential for a due apprehension of these deep mysteries of nature and magie.] v. 


3. De Triplici Vita Hominis. Of the Threefold Life of Man, according to the Three Princi- 
ples. That is, as the generated Idea, or Supernatural Image of the abyssad tri-une Will-spirit of 
the Deity—the Virein Soputa, incarnated in, and clothed with the Eternal and Temporal Na- 
ture.—And from the relations of Man’s present state of grace and nature, setting forth his practical 
duties and obligations, in order to the regeneration, and attainment of the prerogatives of ‘his 
glorious redemption in Christ. A.D, 1619. vi. 


4. Psychologia Vera cum Supplemento. Forty Questions concerning the Soul of Man, An- 
swered, with Supplement.—In the Answer tothe First Question, is presented a Symbolical Diagram 
of the Wonder-ExE of the Divine Wisdom, the supernatural Abyss or Habitation of the Tri-une 
Deity; with the Central Generation therein, (by the Father-Will of the Trinity of Deity,) of Eter- 
ual Nature, with its Two co-eternal Principles of black Darkness and lustrous Light, and this ex- 
generated third or mixed. temporal Principle understood therein. .D. 1620. [Understand these 
two eternal principles of positive and negative, the nay and the yea of the speaking tri-une Word of 
Life, the SuPREME OnE—that they together constitute Nature, or eterna! Nature: not the dark 
world alone, which is termed the ground or root of nature, but both principles together, in perfect, 
indissoluble union.—By the fall of angels, (through the perverse, obstinate, proud, self-willed, igno- 
rant, rebellious misuse of their free, uncontrollable will; being unduly elevated by the sudden percep- 
tion of their own wonderful beauty, power and glory,)—who had their life and being, or gualtficalion 
in this eternal, or divine nature,—it came to be discovered or experienced, how the majestic visi- 
bility, body, or ‘ glory of God,’ or,‘kingdom of heaven,’ has this darkness as its basis or ground, and 
how the dissevered life of this dark principle in itself, is a life of the most horrible wrathfulness, 
anguish, falsehood, and misery. And hence arose the Scripture and theological term, God’s wrath, or 
the wrath of God—signifying, not that the will-spirit of the Deity is wrathful, or capable of wrath, 
for he is the one only good, pure, and lovely, the unchangeable love; but that in bringing forth 
his ineffable, intellectual, will-spirit into'a perceptible essence or nature, a something sensible to 
creatures, by desire,—this desire, as such, must be the very opposite, or contrary spirit to his own 
Being of gentleness, peace, delight, holiness, happiness; and by overcoming or possessing which, 
his real goodness, holiness, light and truth become manifested in a triumphing, glorious life. This 
twofold life is then Nature, eternal Nature, the ‘‘divine nature,” in which all immortal beings are 
created to live, and enjoy the divine happiness :—though alas! how many will frusirate the divine 
intention, and render ineffectual the divine benevolence toward them in the incarnation, sufferings 
and death of Christ; and so fall into the dark, fiery centre, self-contractive generation, or root of 
Nature—the eternal dying of the divine liberty, the life of desire, wrath, and al/ misery.] vir. 


5. De Incarnatione Verbi, Partes trrs.—Part First. Of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. That is, Concerning the Vicgin Mary, what she was from the Original, and what 
kind of Mother she came to be in the Blessing* and Conception of her Son, Jesus Christ ; and how 
the Eternal Word is become Man.—Part Second. Of the Suffering, Dying, Death, Resurrection, 
Ascension, and Glorification of Christ, as the first and second Adam. And why we must all follow 
him in the same Process, and Way thus opened for us, back to the Throne of God.—Part Third. 
Of the Tree of the Christian Faith; shewing the whole Christian Doctrine of Faith and Practice. 
Wholly brought forth out of the Supernatural Centre, through the Three Principles. A.p. 1620. vir1, 


6. Sex Puncta Theosophica, Containing a Description of the Life of the Supernatural Wis- 
dom and Abyss cf Deity, and of that of the Three Principles of Nature, also of each Principle as 
in itself. Shewing how Men should seek, find, and know the Ground of Nature.—7. Sex Puncta 
Mystica. Clearing up certain deep Points involved and not resolved in the foregoing Disserta- 
tions.—8. Mystertwm Pansophicum. A further diversified deep Consideration concerning the 
Heavenly and Earthly Mystery of Nature, and of the full working and fruition of the life of the 
Latter. «.D. 1620. vir, 


9. De Signatura Rerum. Shewing the Sense, Virtue, and Qualification of the Shapes and 
Forms of the Creation. And what the Beginning, Ruin, and Cure of Everything is, Spiritual and 
Physical. [The Ground of Physiognomy, Phrenology, Homceopathy, &c. &c.—The Language of 
Nature, or Speech of the Diyine Wisdom, apprehensible of her regenerate, clairvoyant children. 
A book of the sublimest wisdom and angelical melody ; and key to the regeneration of the medi- 
calart.] A.D. 1621. Ix 


Christosophia, The Way to Christ, and Divine Wisdom. Pars prima.—10. De Re = 
tione. Of the Grounds and Reasons of Regeneration, being an Titroduetion to the Gudpel Ret 
ligion.—11. De Poenitentia vera. A Practical Entrance upon the Way of the Regeneration, or 
New Birth.—12. De Zquanimitate. Of True Resignation, and Advancement in the Regenerate 
Life. Or, of continual Dying to Self, and demersing the Will and Desire wholly into the Meek- 
ness, Humility, and Love of the Supernatural, Divine Element.—13. De Tentatione, et 4 Com- 


_ 


* I beg leave respectfully to observe, that it had been well if the recent 
had condescended to look into this author’s demonstration, and presen soe th ee 
Christ,” previously to issuing forth to the world the folse Dogma(!) it recently propounded, of the 
immaculate conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Her high Blessedness and inward reconstitu: 
tion, whereby she became interiorly, as highly graduated as Adam when he was breathed forth out 
of the womb of Deity, and nothing could be higher, (so qualifying her to be the mother of the 
throne-prince of eternity, the ‘‘man Christ Jesus,”—God and man,) took place only on her accept- 
ance of the divine salutation, through the angel Gabriel.—The loan of a copy of this Book of the 
Incarnation was offered to the Synod, at the time of its sittings, by the Writer, through the agency 


of the See of Rome in this county, but was not accepted, or the : 
bie dnnarey nine: ys pted, offer overlooked, though acknow- 
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plexionibus. Of the Ground and Nature of Temptation; whence it arises, and how to Overcome 
in the Conflict. [The first three Tracts composed the only book the author published in print: all 
the rest of his writings being left by him in the hands of his friends, in MS.] .v. 1622. Ix, 


14. Libri Apologetici duo, contra Balth. Tilken. Two Apologies.—The first, in Defence and 
Elucidation of the Aurora. The second, concerning Predestination; and of the Person of Christ, 
and the Virgin Mary, as treated of in the before-named Book of the Incarnation. a.D. 1621, 23.— 
15. Anti Stiefelius, libri duo. (1.) Considerations of E.S.’s book, concerning the Threefold State 
of Man, and the New Birth; also of the Last Zion, or New Jerusalem, &c. (2.) Concerning the 
Errors of the Sects of E. S. and Ezech. Meths relating to Christian Perfection. a.D. 1621, 22.— 
16. Apologia contra G. Richter, cum libello Apologetico a1 Senatum Gerlicensem. The Author's 


Defence of his printed Book of The Way to Christ, and his Aurora, against the Libellous Censures 
of the Primate, G.R. ap. 1624. x. 


17. De Electione Gratie, cum Appendice de Penitentia. Being a Fundamental Demonstra- 
tion of the Scripture Doctrine of Election, or Predestination. With Appendix, shewing the Way 
to attain to the clear Vision and Knowledge of Divine Mysteries. a.p. 1623. [Grounded in the 
deepest Supernatural, Abyssal Centre—the instinct, constitution, or scientz of the Fountain Word 
and Creator of all things; and thence traced into,and through Nature. And showing the inevi- 
tableness of that which is evil and that which is good-] oS 


18. Mysterium Magnum: an Exposition of the First Book of Moses, called Genesis. In 
Three Parts. Wherein is treated of the Revelation of the Divine Word, through the Three Prin 
ciples of Nature; and of the Original of the World and the Creation. Also, wherein the King- 
dom of Nature, and the Kingdom of Grace, are explained. a.p. 1623. [Demonstrating the literal 
truth of the descriptions of the book of Genesis. But to apprehend such truth a magic under- 
standing is needful; one versed in theosophic science, and also in the modern experimentalism 
of animal magnetism, clairvoyance, spiritism, mediumship, &c. That is, the incidents narrated 
being penned from a central voyance—of the two eternal principles and of time, therefore only the 
like regenerated, divine understanding can duly apprehend the true and full sense thereof. ] XI1,XtII. 


Christosophia. Pars secunda.—l9. Theoscopia, Of Divine Contemplation: how to attain unto 
Divine Clairvoyance and Understanding, or Wisdom. (Unfinished.)—20. De Vita Mentali. Of 
the Supersensual, Superrationive or Divine Intellectual Life. [See F. Lee’s enlargement of this 
piece in Vol. IV., large 4to., English ed. of J. B.’s Works; which is the most preferable.]—21. 
Colloquium Viatorum, A Dialogue between a Regenerate Soul,.and one in the Way or Process, 
and Seeking the full birth of Divine Wisdom.—22. Epitome de Mysterio Magno. A Theosophic 
Summary of the Grounds aril Process of the Regeneration.—23. Appendix. Suspiria Viatorum. 
The Holy Prayer Book (containing Prayers of the highest magnetical power, and virtue.) Lett 
unfinished, a.pD. 1624. XIV. 


24, De Testamento Christi. Of Baptism and the Supper. How they are to be unde rstood, 
both according to the Old and New Testaments. Set forth from the true Theosophical Ground, 
through the Three Principles of the Divine Manifestation. a.p. 1624. XIIL. 

25. Questiones Theosophice. Being a Consideration of the Divine Revelation. That is, of 
God, Nature, and Creation, Heaven, Hell, and this World, together with all Creatures. Whence 
all things in Nature have their original, for what, and why, they are created. Especially of Man, 
or Adam and Christ. Set forth in 177 Questions, with Answers to Thirteen of them, (Unfinished,) 
—26. Tabula Principiorum. A Table or Consideration of the Deity, in Unity, Trinity, and Wis- 
dom, and as manifested through the Three Principles of Nature; with the Explanation thereof. 
This Table accompanies the Author's Epistle ‘of the True and False Light’ of understanding, 
dated 11 Nov. 1623.—27. Tabule Principiorum. Three Tables of the Divine Manifestation. Shew- 
ing how God is to be considered in his Supernatural Abyss, and as Manifested in and by Nature, 
with its Two Principles and Seven Properties, and further by this World. And then concerning 
Maw as an Image or Epitome of All Worlds, in bis Creation, his Fall, and his Redemption in 
Christ. Being a Key to the whole of the Author’s Revelations.—28. Clavis, Or an Explanation 
of some Principal Points and Expressions in the Author's Writings. [In the German edition, there 
js an additional Clavis, which has not yet been rendered into English.] .D. 1624. XIV. 

29. Epistole Theosophice. Being a Collection of the Author’s Letters, wrote during the last 
Six Years of his Life, wherein he composed all his Theosophical Treatises, except the Aurora. 
[These Epistles to be perused in the first place, as an introduction to his writings. ] XV. 


In order to enter upon a right study of these writings, the reader is advised to pre- 
viously go through the treatises of Mr. Law, contained in the Vols. I. II. and III. of 
the “ Introduction to Theosophy,’ named pp. XiX., XXV1.-1X., and 1 the order there 

iven.¥ Then, having obtained a conception of the entire scope and unity of Boh- 
me’s Philosophy, (commencing with the supernatural ground, out of which, or rather 
in the centre of which free, clear-seeing Lye, or vision— as a point—Nature eternally . 
generated, by the astringent motion, attraction, or self-destre of the Divine Triune Will, 
or Word of life, therein, and universally possessing the same,)—he will be well pre- 
pared to pursue his object, according to the special directions for that end given by 
Mr. Law to an academic friend, at the end of the “ Way to Divine Knowledge.” Fre- 
her’s Writings will be found to be a sequential study to the whole, and are as follows. 
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FREHER’S WRITINGS. (Intro. to Theos.,xvi.--xlii, roy.18mo., 4to.) 


A Brier Account of Frenzr’s Writines, being Comments upon the above de- 
scribed Writings of the divine regeneratus and clairvoyant, Bihme. They are entitled, 
Funpamenta Mysrica Jacosi Bonemit TEUTONICI, Exrnicata. Per ANDREAM 
Dionysium Frenerum. (See also, British Museum, ddd. MSS. 5767-5794.) 


1. Serial Elucidations of J. B.’s Principles of Philosophy and Theology; in E1cut VoLs., 
with an INDEX VoLUME. A.D. 1698—1705. Viz: 

Vol. A. (1.) Of Deity considered without all Nature and Creature. (2.) Of Deity, as Mani- 
festing Himself by Eternal Nature; with its Seven Properties, Two Principles, and Three Distinc- 
tions or Parts. f 

Vol. B. (§.) An Explanation of J. B.’s Tables of Deity extra Naturam. (§.) Answer to Objection 
concerning the Desire’s Attraction of Itself. (3.) Of the further Exterior Manifestation of God, or 
the Divine Nature, in the Creation of Angels, with (§.) Answer to Objections concerning Angels and 
Men, ‘out of God,’ and Material Causes. (4.) Of the Fall of Lucifer and all his Angels. 

Vol. C. (5.) Of the Creation of this Third or Temporal Principle of Nature, wherein we live 
and have our Outward Being. 

Vol. D. (6.) Of the Fall of Man from his Primeval Glory, down into the Spirit and Grossness 
of this Astral Principle. (7.) Of the Natural Propagation of Man in this now Cursed, Four-elemen- 
tary World. (8.) Of Man’s Regeneration, through the Blood and Death of Christ. 

Vol. E. (9.) Of the Eternal Word’s. becoming Flesh: Or of the Pure, Immaculate Concep- . 
tion and Incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Womb of the Blessed Virgin Mary. [The 
author’s references are always to the 1682 German edition of J. B.’s works. ]|—— 

Vol. F. (SEconD sERIxS.) Nothing and All, and Something. A Discourse concerning the 
true Sense of J. B.’s Eternal or Abyssal Nothing (and All). How this posits itself as Something, 
in and by the Process of Eternal Nature. And shewing how J. B.’s different and contradictory 
Descriptions of the Deity in Unity and Trinity, as before, and then as in Eternal Nature, stand in 
perfect Harmonious Concordance. 

Vol. G. (1.) Ninety-seven Positions concerning God in Unity and Trinity, both as Before and 
After Eternal Nature. (2.) General Positions concerning the Divine Being in Unity and Trinity, 
and especially the Generation of Eternal Nature. (3.) How the Properties of Eternal Nature are 
to be considered in God. (4.) How that the Two Similies of a Former Discourse do not imply Two 
Trinities. (5.) Five Questions, raised out of the former Discourses, Answered. (6.) Concerning 
the Expression, ‘Darkness in God.’ (7.) Answers to Two Questions. (8.) Concerning Eternal 
Nature, whether out of God, or only effected by his Will. (9.) Representations of J. B.’s Eternal 
Liberty and Abyssal Unity, pari passu ambulant. (10.) The Process of the Philosophical Work, 
by the duly prepared Magus or Artist. (11.) The Growing of Vegetables in their Yearly Renew- 
ing, as described by J. B.—— 

Vol. H. Critical Corrections of Rev. E. Waple’s Exercises upon the Philosophy and Theo- 
logy of J. B., as set forth in the preceding First Five Vols.—Vol. I. The Particular Contents of 
all the Former Treatises.—Also Several Fragmentary Pieces, described in NOTE of p. 680 seq. 

[Note.—The Contents of the treatises of Vols. F. and G., with those of A. and B., are of the 
utmost importance to be understood in order to the ‘‘rightly dividing of the word of truth,” in 
J. B.’s deep and diversified revelations thereof.] 


2. Hieroglyphica Sacra, or Divine Emblems in Thirteen Figures with Explanations. xvI—xxv. 


3. Sixteen Conferences, concerning the Modern Doctrine of Election or Predestination. Ilus- 
trated with Symbols. In8 Vols. Wherein the subject is fundamentally resolved, according to the 
Central Philosophy of J.B. a.p. 1715? ‘XXVI—XXXIV. 

(Note.—One chief importance of this Work consists in the comprehensive and perspicuous 
elucidation of the Seven Properties of Nature, with its Two Co-eternal Principles, of black Dark- 
ness and lustrous Light, having the Fire, or Life of each opened in the midst, being the Eye of the 
Supernatural, omnipotent Abyssal Will. Which is contained in the Third to Ninth Conferences.] 

4, Five Conferences, concerning the Absolute Necessity of all the Holy Sufferings, and Death 
of Jesus Christ, upon the Cross. With a large Hieroglyphical Figure, representing the Process of 
Christ, in the Redemption of the Humanity. [One thick volume wnjinished.] a.pD.1716?2 Xxxv, VI. 


5. Microcosmos, or Man, the living Image or Form of the Deity, as in Himself supernatu- 
rally, and as manifested by Nature, in its Three Principles. Considered in his Primeval State 
his Fallen State, and his State of Regeneration and full Deification. [One thick volume.] Being 
an Explanation of Three Symbolic Folding Tables. 

: EN pect work was gompored before all the other Treatises, but the author’s enlarged 
nowledge in subsequent years, led him to make considerable improvements i icati 
the First Table, which were effected a.p. 1717.] 3 pra ee % 


6. Epistles wrote in London, A.p. 1713—1717. XXXVII, VIII. 
7. A Treatise against the Doctrine of the Universalists, of the Restoration of all the Devils 
and Lost Spirits. (In the German language.) a.p. 1718. [Not in Brit. Museum. ] XXXIX. 


8. A Treatise of Goodand Evil. First, as inthis outward Astral Principle. Secondly, asi 
Two Interior Worlds, yet before the last Grand Day of Separation. And thirdly, as Hera te i 
Judgment Day. (Inthe German language.) In Four Conferences. Wrote to clear up a Scruple upon 
the last Treatise. a.p. 1720. [Not in Brit. Museum.] XL, XLI. 
_ 9. Paradoxa, Emblemata, Ainigmata, Hieroglyphica, de Uno, Toto, Puncto, Centro. In 153 
Figures or Diagrams, with Latin Cireumscriptions and Explanations. a.p. 1717, 1718 and 1720. xurr. 


10. A Symbolical Indented and Relieved Table or Chart, representing the T f 
All Things, in their mutual and reciprocal Relations.—J anuary, 1856. ye FI hee 


(Supposed to constitute 26 vols. of Introd. to Theosophy, royal 18mo.,but 4to, bourg.) ; 
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POSTSCRIPT—ON METHODIST EVANGELISM. 


5, , EDUCATION in the Science of Spiritual, Nature, or Theosophy, and its 
Practical Elucidations, Ancient and Modern, of Natural.and Divine Magic; 
ete, the Way to Perfect the Genius of Methodism as an Evangelical Agency. 
[ Being a Quotation from the body of the Work from which. the preceding extracts 
are taken; and having reference to the series of studies, pp. xvii—xxiii. sup.] 


_.. The particular objects of these selections of books, will be found described an- 
nexed to each, and by the due perusal and study thereof, in the order in which they 
are set forth, the Candidate may get his mind thoroughly imbued with the perfect prin- 
ciples of evangelical sanctity,—free from partial, abusive, sectarian. dogmas and opin- 
ions. For he is recommended to pass over all merely Romish, and indeed Protestant 
peculiarities of doctrine, crudities and idiosyncrasies, that he may meet with in his re- 
searches, and to simply extract. from each work, the pure.Christian honey and edifying 
instruction contained therein.—And such a ground of qualification we may remark, is 
needful, not only to do justice to the personal and other subjects of the memorial, but 
with regard to, the world at large ; inasmuch as the work is proposed to be.rendered 
a-kind of standard text book of divine science elemental and recondite, in all its solid 
theoretic and practical diversities, for future ages, with rules and directions for its 
complete attainment, all being set forth in the purest classic simplicity. 

One very important result we may mention, to be expected from the proposed 
work, if duly executed, will be the refinement and exaltation of the genius of Method- 
ism, which is undeniably the most advanced system of popular evangelism that this 
country and the continent of America, with the world at large, have ever witnessed: 
by which however, we would also intimate the spirit of religious philanthropy now so 
universally operative, (originated instrumentally, by it,) as well as the religious. prin- 
ciples more immediately designated by that name. This system of simple practical 
Gospel doctrine, and of preaching and applying the same, being crossed, so to speak, 
with the large and diversified erudition and experiences of the great maséers of spiritual 
science of former ages—of the ancient philosophic, as well as Christian mystic schools, 
and-further sublimated with the maturing light of ¢heosophy, and the revealments of 
modern experimental transcendentalism, (of the divine, as well as the natural magic,) 
may no longer remain a mere elementary and dogmatic theology, adapted to the masses 
of our own ‘country or heathen lands, who can receive and believe without rational de- 
monstration, and who, indeed, for the most part, are incapable of logical and metaphy- 
sical research (that is,,of tracing back all the issues of a conclusion into the pre- 
mises, or the perfect development of the premises in the conclusion, so as to know 
assuredly the beginning and the end to be one; and again, of discerning whether the 
tendered and received doctrines of faith, in all their parts and involutions, be in har- 
mony, or-identical with natural and infallible abstract truth, but, we say, be ex- 
alted into’a perfect philosophy, or complete logical science. And this commending 
and approving itself by the highest demonstration,—not only of rationive elucidation, 
from: the-ground of nature, and a clear interpretation of the signatures and forms of 
its scientz and qualities in ils vegetations ; but also by the display and evidence of a 
complete mastership over all.the manifested powers of the, dark. principle,—trans- 
muting by a:touch, (or by a mere’act of the will upon‘a right conditioned subject,) all 
_ their predominant evil qualification, only into more sublime vitality. All which divine 
magical potencies were continually referred.to by our Logp,as being the natural preroga-~ 
tives of his faithful, theosophic, perfect disciples, after the redemption and glorification 
of the humanity’ and confirmed by him ‘after his resurrection from the dead, as sum- 
marily related at the close of St. Mark’s Gospel. Then we say, may the Gospel.be 
rightly: and. fully preached, and no rational understanding (whether of the East or the 
West, on hearing it, (Rom.x.8—17,) shall be able to gainsay or resist the belief of it, 
Then, as we have observed, may Missionaries go forth, who shall be capable of meet- 
ing the honest objections and.just demands of the most refined rationalist or inveterate 
sceptic, by demonstrating (as well to his outward senses, as to his understanding, soul 
and spirit,) the verities of the Christian faith, and their 2denézty with the universal voice 
of nature.’—See Boume’s Vysterium Magnum, especially Chaps. xvi, Ixvii, and xxx. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. : 


Recently Published, in royal 18mo. wide margins, pp. 512, (price 10s. 6d.,) 


Aw INTRODUCTION ro THEOSOPHY, or THE SCIENCE or rue “mystery of 
CHRIST,” that is, of Deity, Nature, and Creature, (Col. i. 15—20.) Embracing the Philosophy of 
allthe Working Powers of Life, Magical and Spiritual. And forming a Practical Guide to the Subli- 
mest Purity, Sanctity, and Evangelical Perfection. Also, to the Attainment of Divine Vision, and 
all holy Angelical Arts, Potencies, and other Prerogatives of the Regeneration.—Vol. I. Com- 
plete in itself. London: John Kendrick, 27, Ludgate Street. f 

Depicatron.—To the Students of the Universities, Colleges, and Schools of Christendom. To 
Professors of Metaphysical, Mechanical, ana Natural Science in all its Forms. To Men and Women 
of Education generally, of fundamentally Orthodox Faith. To Deists, Arians, Unitarians, Sweden- 
porgians, and other Defective and Ungrounded Creeds, Rationalists and Sceptics of Every Kind. To 
Just-Minded and Enlightened Mahomedans, Jews, and Oriental Patriarch-Religionists. But espe-’ 
cially, To the Gospel Minister, and Missionary, (whether to the Barbaric, or the Intellectual Peo- 
ples,)— This Introduction to Theosophy, or the Science of the Ground and Mystery of all Things, 
is r.ost Humbly, and Affectionately Dedicated. 


BS etude. AS Ss 

Note.—A Copy of this Volume has been presented, and forwarded to every Missionary of the Four 
great London Societies (the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church Missionary, the Wesleyan Me- 
thodist Missionary, and the London Missionary,) labouring in India and Ceylon,—as affording to 
them, the clue to the true and only means of the induction of the intellectual Hindoo and Ma- 
homedan nations, (out of their own patriarchal, or natural religious ground,) into the evangelical 
faith of Christianity. A Copy has also been presented to every chief College, Romish and Pro- 
testant, throughout Great Britain and Ireland, as well as to upwards of Forty principal Colleges 
and Libraries of the United States. This, with a view to direct the studies and researches of the 
present rising and future generations, to the true philosophy of Nature and Christianity, as opened 
in the writings of Law, Boume and FREHER, as well as to the perfect practice and attainment of 
spiritual Regeneration. And further, as a guide to the only safe way, whereby enlightened chris- 
tian minds may approach the modern revived sciences of Animal or Vital Magnetism and Magic, 
with their wondrous arcana henceforth to be revealed. When this philosophy shall be duly ap- 
prehended, then ‘will the end come’ of the Babel confusion of theological opinions, and ‘there 
shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ John x. 16. 





In the Preface to this Volume, it is thus observed, alluding to the modern ‘ experimental tran- 
scendentalisms,’ of Animal Magnetism, Clairvoyance, etc. :—‘*For the desideratum to progress in 
supersensual science, is thereby supplied, and the revealments of the magical or spiritual ground 
of nature, by true divine media, ‘children of the mystery,’ subjects of the high regeneration and 
theosophic magi, may henceforth far surpass in sublimity of character, and beneficial results to 
the world, the discoveries of the laws, powers and properties of material nature.” In reference to 
this point also, the following further quotation is here inserted:— 

« About the sixteenth volume of the Course, (‘INTRODUCTION TO TuHEOsSoPHY,’) might com- 
mence FREHER’S WRITINGS, Which would probably occupy about twenty-six volumes.—Next after 
these, might be presented some judicious treatises of ANIMAE MAGNETISM, setting forth in proper 
classification, its various recorded and known phenomena, poth of body and mind, and also in re- 
spect to the instinctive and inanimate creation; and then indicating the ground and mystery of the 
same, with suggestions as to further research and experiment, all according to the constituted prin- 
ciples, properties, and laws of nature, as described in the previously given theosophical treatises. 
And also showing, how this wonderful, but as yet undeveloped, nay, unapprehended discovery of 
these last ages, (of Animal or Vital Magnetism, ) has ever been the great experimental desideratum 
of Theosophy, though alluded to, and prophesied of, by its grand masters, in their writings, as an 
event that should assuredly arrive, and to be continually expected. When, indeed, the WRITINGS 
of Bums, or rather the mysteries of Wisdom ané Truth so wonderfully couched in them, should 
be rendered apprehensible to every right conditioned subject and artist; nay, when greater works 
or wonders of pure natural and evangelical truth, than any he had recorded (not of Swedenborgian, 
Cahagnetic, Davisian, and such like mere astral phantasmata,) should be open to contemplation, 
at the will and direction of the controlling and rightly graduated magus. * * * R 

The chief practical end, then, of these last proposed volumes in the Course, would be the faith- 

ul exposition of the art, whereby the humanity with respect to its moral or divine nature, may 
be magically freed from its saturnine constringency, pollution and deadness, (as implied in the im- 
perative requirements of the doctrine of our Lord, in order to realise his salvation, )and then pow - 
erfully introduced into the birth, element and qualifications of the spirit of love, or its original 
and redeemed inward perfection. This, it is admitted, is the end of the common Christianity, but 
the Church, as such, no longer possessing the power of the Acys, or high graduation in divine eoias 
and art, is no longer able to effect the same, as contemplated in the Gospel: which intimates, that 
the true disciple or perfect believer in Christ, shall be interiorly as his glorified head and Lord. and 

sha)l manifest that sublimated exaltation of nature, by corresponding works, wisdom and power 

We might also refer to the glorious benefits of such a divine art in respect to Education in 
opening and strengthening the intellectual powers, (that is, by the infusion of wisdom and knowledge 
into the liberate intellect, during the magical sleep, etc.,) but shall conclude these remarks with 
merely repeating, that the object of these last volumes, in the Course, would be to turn to the 
gospel and proper account, in such position and relation, and after a further adequate develop- 
ment of it, the glorious rediscovery, philosophy and phenomena of Animal, or Mental Magnetism 
Spiritism, etc., in other words, of the Naturat and Divine Maetc. (Mysier. Magn. )xviii. 7.) A 





{ Omission.—Insert on p. xvii, line 38, Chalmers’ No. IX. of Commercial Discow 3 

on p. Xx, line 32, the Book of Ecclesiasticus (Apocrypha).—P. xx, 1.41, for ‘ Fai adel deg hes 
P. xii. note, 1, 6, for ‘ enjoyed,’ read enjoined. P. x, 1. 28, for ‘of which’ read which: and 1. 33 
add of, after ‘equivalent.’—P. 50, erase paragraph ]. 68—73.] ‘ 4 
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